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PREFACS: 

TO 

THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


It  may  seem  sinpirismg  that  the  English,  ix^ho  hare  employed  their  talents 
sneeessfuily  in  every  bruich  of  literature,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of 
philology,  ^ould  yet  have  fallen  below  other  nations  in  the  study  of  theur 
■yiionymes :  it  cannot  however  be  denied  that,  while  the  French  and  Germans 
Imve  had  several  considerable  works  on  the  subject,  we  have  not  a  single  writer 
who  has  treated  it  in  a  scientifick  manner  adequate  to  its  importance :  not  that 
I  wish  by  thb  remark  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me ;  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I  have  now  been  induced  to  some 
forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up  what  is  considered  a  chasm  in  English 
literature. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by  every  thing  which 
has  been  written  in  any  language  upon  the  subject ;  and  although  I  always 
pursued  my  own  train  of  thought,  yet  whenever  I  met  with  any  thing  deserving 
of  notice,  I  adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  in  a  note.  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  I  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  m3rself  in  the  choice  of  my 
materials ;  and  accordingly  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not  to  compare  any  words 
together  which  were  sufficiently  distinguished  fh)m  each  other  by  striking  fea- 
tures in  their  signification,  such  as  abandon  and  quit,  which  require  a  compari- 
son with  others,  though  not  necessarily  with  themselves ;  for  the  same  reason  I 
thought  fit  to  limit  myself,  as  a  rule,  to  one  authority  for  each  word,  unless 
where  the  ease  seemed  to  require  farther  exemplification. 

Although  a  work  of  this  description  does  not  afiford  much  scope  for  system 
and  arrangement,  yet  I  laid  down  to  myself  the  plan  of  arranging  the  words 
according  to  the  extent  or  universality  of  their  acceptation,  placing  those  first 
whidi  had  the  most  general  sense  and  application,  and  the  rest  in  order.  By 
this  i^an  I  found  myself  greatly  aided  in  anal3rzing  their  differences,  and  I  trust 
that  the  reader  will  thereby  be  equally  benefited.  In  the  choice  of  authorities 
I  have  been  guided  by  various  considerations ;  namely,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  examples ;  the  classick  purity  of  the  author ;  the  justness  of  the  sentiment ; 
and,  last  of  ^,  the  variety  of  the  writers :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  reader 
will  not  be  dissatisfied  to  find  that  I  have  shown  a  decided  preference  to  such 
authors  as  Addison,  Johnson,  Dryden,  P(^,  Milt<m,  iic.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  but  just  to  observe  that  this  selection  of  audumties  has  been  made  by  an 
actual  perusal  of  the  authors,  without  the  assistance  of  Johnson*s  dictionary. 

For  the  sentiments  scattered  through  this  woric  I  offer  no  apology,  although  I 
am  aware  that  they  will  not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  many  who  may  be  com- 


Ti  PREFACE. 

peteni  to  decide  on  its  literary  merits.  I  write  not  to  please  or  di^ilease  any 
description  of  persons ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  lia?e  written  according  to  ihd 
dictates  of  my  mind  will  meet  the  approbation  of  those  whose  good  opinion  I 
am  most  solicitous  to  obtain. «  Should  any  object  to  the  introduction  of  morality 
in  a  work  of  science,  I  beg  them  to  consider,  that  a  writer,  whose  business  it 
was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  distinction  between  words  closely  allied,  could 
not  do  justice  to  his  subject  without  entering  into  all  the  relations  of  society, 
and  showing,  from  the  acknowledged  sense  of  many  moral  and  religious  terms, 
what  has  been  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on  many  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  have  agitated  the  world.  My  first  object  certainly  has  been 
to  assist  the  philological  inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and  comprehension 
of  the  English  language;  yet  I  should  have  thought  my  work  but  half  com- 
pleted had  I  made  it  a  mere  register  of  verbal  distinctions.  While  others  seize 
eveiy  opportunity  unblushingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opinicms 
destructive  of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  individual  of  contraiy  senti- 
ments to  shrink  from  stating  his  convictions,  when  called  upon  as  he  seems  to  be 
by  an  occasion  like  that  which  has  now  offered  itself  Aib  to  the  rest,  I  throw 
myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  publick,  with  the  assurance  that,  having  used 
every  endeavour  to  deserve  thdr  approbation,  I  shall  not  make  an  ap^al  to 
their  candour  in  vain. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

! 

TO  THB  LONDON  QUARTO  EDITION* 


A  FOURTH  edition  of  the  English  Stnontmss  having  now  become  desiraUe, 
the  Author  has  for  some  time  past  occcupied  himself  in  making  such  additions 
and  improvements,  as  he  deems  calculated  materially  to  enhance  its  vahie  as  a 
work  of  criticism.  The  alj^iabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  is  exchanged 
for  one  of  a  more  scientifick  character,  arising  from  their  alliance  in  sense  or  fircmi 
the  general  nature  of  the  subjects :  thus  affording  the  advantage  of  a  more  con- 
nected explanation  of  terms,  more  or  less  allied  to  each  other.  At  the  same 
time  the  purpose  of  reference  is  more  fully  answered  by  an  index  so  copious 
that  the  reader  may  immediately  turn  to  the  particular  article  sought  for.  Tlie 
subject  matter  of  several  articles  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  such 
amplifications  admitted  as  may  serve  to  place  the  Synonymss  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view,  particulariy  by  comparing  them  with  the  ooiresponding  words  in  the 
original  languages  whence  they  are  derived.  The  English  quotations  have 
likewise  undergone  several  alterations  both  in  their  number  and  order,  so  as  t» 
adiq[>t  them  to  the  other  changes  which  have  been  introduced  tfaroo^iottl  the 
work* 
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*tO  ABANDON— to  abandoD,  deMit,  AmmIu,  r»- 


.  S4S 


TO  ABANDON-(o  abMidoD, 


919 

TO  ABANDON—to  give  up,  abaodoD,  reilcii, 

forafo MS 

ABANDONEI>-profligate,  ftbandoned,  reprobate  S49 
TO  ABASB— to  ftbeee,  buiikUe,  degrade,  diepaee, 

debaM lOG 

TO  ABASH— to  abaeb,  confiwnd,  coDfliee 107 

TO  ABATE— to  tbaie,  leiieii,  dJmlnisb,  decreeie  351 

TO  ABATE— to  eubelde,  abate,  iotermit 871 

TO  ABDICATE— to  abandon,  reeign,  renounce, 

abdicate 843 

TO  ABDlCAT£-to  abdicate,  deMrt 253 

ABETTOR— abettor,  acceasary,  aecompUce 365 

TO  ABHOR— to  abbor,  deteit,  abominate,  loatbe  138 
TO  ABIDE— lo  abide,  aqjoum,  dwell,  reeide,  in- 
habit  963 

ABILITT— ability,  capacity 67 

ABILIT7— faculty,  abUity,  talent 06 

ABILITY— dexterity,  addreai,  abUity 68 

ABJECT— low,  mean,  abject 147 

TO  ABJURE— to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  rerolte, 

recaU 217 

TO  ABOLISH— to  aboUib,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 

Toke,  annul,  cancel 247 

ABOMINABLE-aboffiinable,  deteMable,  execra- 
ble  138 

TO  ABOBONATE— to  abbor,  detest,  abominate, 

loatbe 138 

ABORTION-Allure,  mlKarriage,  abortion 135 

ABOVE— above,  over,  upon,  beyond 879 

TO  ABRIDGE-to  abridge,  curtail,  contract 178 

TO  ABRlDGB-to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 506 

TO  ABROGATE-to  aboUab,  abrogate,  repeal, 

revo£B,anattl,  cancel 947 

ABRUPT— abrupt,  nigged,  roagb 901 

TO  ABSCOND— to  abeeond,  iCeal  away,  aecrete 

one*tieir 530 

ABSENT— abaent,  abatracted,  diverted,  diitraeted  484 

TO  ABSOLVE-10  abaolve,  acquit,  dear 183 

TO  ABSOLVE— lo  forgive,  pardon,  abeolve,  re- 
mit     87 

ABSOLUTE— abM)lote,  despottek,  arbitrary 188 

ABSOLUTE— podtive, absolute,  peremptoiy....  188 
TO  ABBOftB— to  abaorb,  awaUow  up,  ingnir,  en- 

groei 500 

TO  AB8TAIN-to  abetain,  forbear,  reltaln 944 

ABSTEMIOUS— abelloent,    aober,    abitemioui, 

temperate 944 

ABSTINENCE— abatinenee,  Ibst 87 

ABSTINENT— •bstlnent,    aober,     abaiemloai, 

944 


TO  ABSTRACT— lo  abitract,  aeparata,  dietln- 

guisb 490 

ABSTRACTED— absent,    abstracted,   diverted, 

distracted , 484 

ABSURD— irrational,  foolish,  absurd,  preposte- 
rous     91 

ABUNDANT— plentiAU,  plenteous,  abundant,  co- 
pious, ample 341 

TO  ABUSE— to  abuse,  misuse 390 

ABUSE—abttse,  invective 100 

ABUSIVE— reproachful,  abusive,  scurrilous 109 

ABTSS-gulf,  abyss 403 

ACADEMT-sehool,  academy 197 

TO  ACCEDE— to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree ; 151 

TO  ACCELERATE— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed, 

expedite,  despatch 961 

ACCENT— stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 991 

TO  ACCEPT— to  take,  receive,  accept 933 

ACCEPTABLE— acceptable,  grateftd, welcome..  934 

ACCEPTANCE   >  ^  ^^ 

ACCEPTATION  I  ••«**'^****P'»***« ^ 

ACCESS— admittance,  access,  approach 935 

ACCESSION— hicrease,  addition,  accession,  aug- 
mentation   347 

ACCESSARY— abettor, acceasary, accomplice...  365 

ACCIDENT-«cckIeat,  chance 171 

ACCIDENT    accident, coatingeacy, casualty...  179 
ACCIDENT— event,  incident,  accident,  adven- 
ture, occurrence 179 

ACCIDENTAL— accidental,  incidental,  casual, 

contingent 179 

AOCLABfATION— applause,  aodamatkin,  plau- 
dit    130 

TO  ACCOMMODATE— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accom- 

modatSt  adjust 154 

ACCOBIPANIMENT— accompaniment,   compa- 
nion, edhcomltant 493 

TO  ACCOMPANY— to  accompany,  attend,  es- 
cort, wah  on 493 

ACCOMPLICE— abettor,  aceesnry,accomplioe..  365 
ACCOMPLICE— ally,  confederate,  accomplice..   491 
TO  ACCOMPLISH— to  accompuiih,  efRsct,  exe- 
cute, achieve  988 

TO  ACCOMPLISH— to  Ailfil,  accomplisb,  reulUe  980 

ACCOMPLISHED— accomplished,  perfea 988 

ACCOMPLISHMENT— -qualiflcatfeo,     accom- 
plishment   980 

TO  ACCORD— to  agree,  accord,  suit 159 

ACCORDANCE— mekxly,  harmony,  accordance  155 
ACCORDANT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 
ACCORDINGLY— therefore,  conseqnenUy,  ac- 
cordingly  974 

TO  ACCOST-Ho  accost,  saUits,  address 401 
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AOOOUNT— MMnBt,reek0idnf,bOI 431 

ACCOUNT— Meottnt,Mnatlvc,dMeriplloA 467 

ACCOUNT— Mkc,  Meount,  raMoo,  piifpoae,  tad  S3S 
TO  ACCOUNT— to  fleuline,  compote,  raekoo, 

counter  account,  naiuber.... 438 

ACCOUNTABLE— UMWcraUe,  rMpooiUilc,  M- 

countable,  ftmeoAble 183 

TO  ACCUMULATE-40  beep,  pile,  eeeomutale, 

emui ••••  349 

ACCURATE— eecorate,  exact,  preelae. 903 

ACCUBATE— correct,  accurate 908 

ACCUS  ATION-complalnt,  accusation 113 

TO  ACCUSE— to  accuae,  cbaife.  Impeach,  ar- 
raign   Ill 

TO  ACCUSE— to  accuae,  oenKUte Ill 

ACHIEVE— to  accomplleb,eflbct,ezecnte,  achieve  S86 
ACHIEVEMENT-deed,  exploit,  achievement, 

feat' 995 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE— to  aeknowledfe,  own, 

coofets,avow 443 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE— to  recognbe,  aeknow- 
ledfe  443 

TO  ACaUAINT— to  Inrorm,  make  known,  ao- 

qualiil,  apprise 194 

ACQUAINTANCE— acquaintance,   fomlUarity, 

Intimacy 195 

TO  ACaUIESCE— to  accede,  content,  comply, 

acquiesce,  agree 151 

TO  ACQUIRE— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win, 

earn 396 

TO  ACQUIRE— to  acquire,  attain 396 

^^?}^f^'^  I •equlrement,  aequWtlon....  396 
ACQUISITION     J  ^ 

TO  ACQUIT— to  absolve,  acquit,  clear 188 

ACRIMONY— acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  hardi- 
ness  p 363 

TO  ACT— to  make,  do,  act 894 

^^^        iactfcML  act,  deed... 994 

ACTION  }~^^ 

ACTION  -action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  posture, 

attitude 995 

ACTION— action,  agency,  operation 996 

ACnVE— acUve,  diligent,  lnduatrlou8,aMiduous, 

laborious 996 

ACTIVE— acUve,  bHak,  agile,  nimble 997 

ACTIVE— active,  busy,  oflkwos 997 

ACTOR— actor,  agent 998 

ACTOR— actor,  player,  peribrmer 998 

ACTUAL— actual,  real,  podilve 998 

TO  ACTUATE— to  actuate,  impel,  Induce 309 

ACUTE— acute,  keen,  slirewd 401 

ACUTE— sharp,  acute,  keen 409 

ACUTENESS— penetration,  acuteness,  sagacity. .  401 
ADAGE— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw 310 

TO  ADAPT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  aceommodate,  ad- 
just  154 

TO  ADD— to  add.  Join,  unite,  coalesce 418 

TO  ADDICT— to  addict,  devote,  apply 491 

ADDITION— increase,  addition,  accearton,  ang- 

mentation 347 

TO  ADDRESS— to  accost,  salute,  address 461 

TO  ADDRE8S-to  address,  apply 488 

ADDRESB    address, speech, haranfBa, onukia..  401 


ADMt>imn    dliatlkin,i<iiwi,iiipMii|<loB....  813 

ADDR£Se-dsxiartly,addf«BS,aMUty 68 

TO  ADDUCE— to  adduce,  allege,  aarigi^  advance  480 
ADEQUATE— propo>tie«ale,fomffiensMnf,ade- 

qo«te 434 

TO  ADHERE— to  adlMffe,  attach 489 

TO  ADHERE-tosdck,  cleave,  adbera 419 

ADHERENCE— adheskm,  adherence 490 

ADHERENT— Mower,  adherent,  partisan 419 

ADHESION-wihesion,  adhemice 490 

ADJACENT— a4)aeent,a(Uoining,ooatigaoas...  490 

ADJECnVE-epithet,  adjective 490 

ADJOINING— adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous. . .  490 

TO  ADJOURN— 10  prorogue,  a^oimi 900 

TO  ADJUST— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  aeeoMOMMlaie, 

•4imt 154 

TO  ADMINISTER^to  minister,  administer,  eon- 
tribute  16? 

ADMINISTRATION— goverameot,  adnUaistn- 

tkm 907 

ADMIRATION— wonder,  admiration,  surprise, 

astonUbment,  amasement 403 

ADMISSION— admittance,  admlarion 935 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  receive 835 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  aOow,  permit,  soflbr,  tole- 

nta 157 

TO  ADMrr— to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

ADMITTANCE— admittance,  access,  approach. .  835 

ADMITTANCE— admittance,  admission 835 

TO  ADMONISH— to  admonish,  advise, 193 

ADMONITION— admonition,  warning,  caution..  193 

TO  ADORE— to  adore,  worship 81 

TO  ADORE— to  adore,  reverence,  venerate,  re- 
vere     81 

TO  ADORN— to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish 500 

ADROIT— clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit  69 
TO  ADULATE  -to  adulate,  flatter,  compliment. .  996 

TO  ADVANCE -to  advance,  proceed 301 

TO  ADVANCE— toencourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer, forward 318 

TO  ADVANCE-to  adduce,  allege,  Mrign,  ad- 
vance   490 

ADVANCE  sprogresa,    progressioo,    ad- 

ADVANCEMENT5     vance,  advancement 904 

ADVANTAGE— good,  benefit,  advantage 397 

ADVANTAGE-advaotage,  profit 308 

ADVANTAGE— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  aei^ 

vice,  avail,  use 390 

ADVENTURE-event,  Uiddent,  accident,  adven- 
ture, occurrence 179 

ADVENTUROUS— entcrprishv,  ad venturaoa...  n> 
ADVENTUROUS— foolhardy,  adventttioaa,  lash  391 
ADVERSARY— enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent, 

antagonist 134 

ADVERSE-adverae,  contrary,  opposite 135 

ADVERSE— advcTK,  Inimical,  bosUle,  lepi^nam  135 

ADVERSE— advcTM,  averse 136 

ADVERSITY— adversity,  distress 407 

TO  ADVERTISE— to  t"rMMintet  proclaim,  pub- 
lish, advertise 443 

ADVICE-adviee,  counsel,  InstructkNi 194 

ADVICE-infonnatloB,  intalllgeace,  Bociea,  ad- 

▼»ce 195 

TO  ADVI8E-to  adoionlah,  advise 193 


APVOCATB   ^kn^,  • 

AFFABIJB-ailUile,coiirtM«i 

AFFAIR— «ftir,  buatocMii  cooctni 

TO  AFFECT— to ftlTecl, concern ..•.. 

T<r  AFPEXn*— to  alfiwt,  uwme 

TO  AFFECT— to  afltet,  pretead  lo 

AFFECTING— movhic,  aActlag,  petlMlkk . 
AFFECTION— «lfecllDn,  love . 


.930 
.  290 
.  301 
>  378 
AFFECTION— Attacbment,  afltetion,  tncHnatloii  370 

AFFECTIONATE-aflbctkmftte,  kinO,  fiwd 379 

AFFINITY— alliance,  lAniiy 408 

AFFINirV— kindred,  ralatkmalilp,  affinity,  con- 

aangalnltjr d07 

TO  AFFIRM— to  afflrm,  aaaererate,  aaiue,  TOocb, 

ftTer,proieat 441 

TO  AFFIRM— CD  afflnn,  aoMTt 441 

TO  AFFIX— to  affix,  tubjoln,  attach,  annex 410 

TO  AFFLICT— to  affitct,  dlatreaa,  trouble 409 

AFFLICTION— affifction,  grler,  tortow 406 

AFFLUENCE— rtcbei,  wealth,  opolence,  afflo- 

ence 340 

TO  AFFORD— to  afford,  yield,  produce 330 

TO  AFFORD— to  give,  nflbrd,  ipare 163 

AFFRAY— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  afTray  or  f>ay . .. .  133 

AFFRONT— afliront,  tmult,  outrage ISl 

AFFRONT— oflbnce,  trespaa,  tranagrevion,  mia- 

demeanour,  miadeed,  affront ISO 

AFRAID— afmkl,  fearful,  Umoroua,  timid 307 

AFT£R-«ner,  bebtad S7» 

AGE— genermdon,  age S70 

AGE— time,  period,  age,  dote,  era,  epocba 967 

AOED-elderly,  aged,  old S69 

AGENCY— «otlon,  agency,  operation 206 

AGENT— actor,  agent 808 

AGENT— minirter,  agent 815 

AGENT— factor,  agent 338 

TO  AGGRAVATE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  pro- 

Toke,  exasperate,  lanialixe 181 

TO  AGGRAVATE— to  heighten,  raiae,  aggravate  355 

AGGRESSOR— nggrcaaor,  aaMilant 116 

AGILE-Mtive,brtek,  agile,  nimble 907 

TO  AGITATE—foahake,  agitate,  toaa 304 

AGITATION— agitatloa,  emocioo,   trepldatloi 

trcmour 308 

AGONT— dtatram,  anxiety,  anfolah,  agoqy 407 

AGONY— pain,  pang,  agony,  angniah 407 

TO  AGREE— 10  agree,  accord,  ank UB 

TO  Agree— lo  accede,  eonaent,  eomp^,  aoqol- 

eace,  agree • 151 

TO  AGREE— to  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 

AGREBABL&-agieeaMe,pieaaant,pleaeiPg....  118 
AOREEABLE-conformable,  agreeable,  anitable  153 


ALACRITY    alaif  aaa,  alMrtiy .» 
ALARM-«lB^a,temMl^lHgh^e 


ALIEN 


A 


Btranger,  fbrelgner,  alien. 


TOALIBNATSS 

AUKE-^qoal,  evaa,  aVMMe.  Uka  or  aUlM,  mU- 


ALL-an,  whole , 

ALL— all,  cveiy,  ewh.. 
TO  ALLAY-io  aMaii 


eompact,  bargain. 158 

AGRICULTURIST— fhrmer,  huabandman,  agri- 

cuUurlit... 396 

TOAII>-tohctp,aiaiat,aid,aBeeoiir,rtlievt....  364 

AIM-«im,objeet,end 394 

AIM— tendency,  drift,  aeopa,  aha 385 

TO  AIM-<eaimt  point,  tovd 384 

TOAIM-toain,aBplre 381 

TOAIM-4oendeaf«or,aiB,alilva,airaggle....  381 

AIR— air,  manner 181 

AIE-air,alaB,lMR Hi 


361 

TO  ALLEOE^Ho  adduce,  aHege,  Mrign,  advance  480 
ALLBOORY-4%aM,metaphor,allagDry,emblem, 

aymbol,type 531 

ALLEGORY— paraUe,all«oty 638 

TO  ALLEVIATE— loaOeviale,  Believe 361 

ALUANCE-allianoe,  leagae,  f<mftdaraf  y 408 

ALLIANCBt-allianea,  affinity 408 

TO  ALLOT— toallot,  airign,  appnrMoa,  djaaibuia  168 

TO  ALLOT— to  alloc,  appolac,daaiine 160 

TO  ALLOW— to  give,  grant,  beMow,  aOow 168 

TO  ALLOW-to  admit,  altow,penBlt,aaAr,lQla. 

rata is? 

TO  ALLOW— to  admit,  altov,  grant 157 

TO  ALLOW— to  cenaant,  permit,  aliaw 156 

ALLOWANCE-aUowanoe,     Mipend,    aahny, 

wagea,  hire,  pay IN 

TOALLUl»:-loalhide,reAr,hlnt,8^gmC....  906 

TO  ALLUDE  TO-40  glance  at,  altodeio 887 

TO  ALLURE-to  aUore,  tempi,  aedaae^  cnlka, 

319 

TO  ALLURE— to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engine..  SIS 
ALLUREMENTS— «ttraotioM,     aNoiamaata, 

SIS 

ALLY— aHy,  eonfedeiaie,  aocompHee. 401 

ALBiANACK-ealendar,ahaanack,ephmnerii..  494 

ALONE— alone,  aolttaiy,hma|y 958 

AL80-al80,likewiae,loo 953 

TO  ALTER— to  change,  alter,  vary 983 

ALTERCATION— difjiwrnea,  diipiMfi,  alii  it  ai  km, 

quarrel - ISS 

ALTERNATE-«uccaadve,alt«rMta 879 

ALWAYS— alwaya,  at  aUtimea,  ever SSS 

AMASS— to  heap,  pile,  acommlam,  aiMMi 340 

AMAZEMENT-wonder, 


AMBASSADOR- 

tiary,  deputy SM 

AMBIGUOUS— amblgnooa,  equivocal 587 

AMENABLE-aaawerable,  raapoMlble,  acconnt- 


TO  AMEND— to  amend,  correct,  refbrm,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  flmnd,  better ] 

AMENDS— raaioraikm,  reatkiition, 


AMENDS— compenaatioB,  aadatectSao,  amende, 
ramnaeratlmi,recompenae,  requital,  reward..  438 

AMIABLK-amiabla,]ovely,beloved.... S78 

AMICABLE-amlcable,  friendly S78 

AMOROUS*-amoroae,  loving,  flmd sm 

AMPI«E   ample,  apaetoua,  captehma 310 

AMPT  F   planilfiil.  irttanw,  **'THf*m.  ^1T^*^, 
mMo Ml 


niDEX. 


TOAMUBB-lo 
TOAMU8E-to 
AMUBBMENT    MMMwent, 

▼•nlon,  ipofft,  ieereMk»t  PMtiBM- 3^1 

ANATHEMA— makdlctioii,  cone,  ImpraeatloiH 

execrmUon,  aiuubeiiiA 81 

ANCB8TOBa-tor»<tol>ew,pfitwilPti,iiiw»lnH  Wn 
ANCIENT— old,  WMlcBt,  •adquc^  ■nhqiilad, 

old-Aslikioed,obnleie MB 

ANCIENTLY         ^'^'^^SC^ 

ANcxENTTiMEsj  's::;^jtji^j:: ^ 

ANECDOTK-HMocdol*,  iKinr,  lal* 4t7 

ANECDOTBS-uwcdolei, 


wmtli»tfe, 


118 

110 

.  118 


ANGElt— uger, 

tkm 

ANQFB    imar,  cboiar,  rtgi,  fliyy 

ANGF.B    toplBMUi^  aagtr,  amppKbaOm, 

AN6LE~«onMr,u^ 408 

ANGST-*«agiy,  fMrionne,  bMty,  irwdUe 110 

AMGUISH— 4i«MiB,aiaiel]r,anciiirfHafoii7....  407 

ANGUISIl-inUm«iic  ifMjr,  «i««tali 407 

ANIMAOVEBSION-wliMdvenkNi,  crUkfan, 

■Irietara 113 

TO  ANIMADVERT— 10  eennre,   aoLudvat, 

cricidM Ill 

ANIMAIi-«nlaial,bnite,beMt 9U 

TO  ANIMATE— to  uiiaMt*,  loiptre,  enllTcn, 

cbeer,  «KliiIaratft. 355 

TO  ANQfAT'E— to  «neMin«e,  aniaute,  tndte, 

impel,  urfe,  idmiitecak  iBtdftte 311 

ANIMATION— animadM,  Ufa,  vivaeity,  iptrit..  356 

ANIMOSITY— enmlly,  aniaMtity,  bottllily 135 

ANNALS-aaecdotce,BiciDolCT,  chtoalclet,  aonali  400 
TOANNEXr-toamx,Mli)olB,attaeli,aiuiaK....  410 
ANNOTATiON-«eaiailc,«bMnratlaa,  romianc, 

nota,  annoCattoo,  eoaMDOQlary 451 

TO  ANNOUNCE— 10  anBounee, 

liili,advertiw 443 

TO  ANNOY— 10  taMonTeaienee,  annojr,  nolaM. .  417 
TO  ANNUL-io  aboUlri^  abrosate,  lepeaJ,  la- 

▼ofce,aaiHil,eaiieal 947 

AN8WEE-<»twar, rtply,  r^Jotoder,  tmpame.,.  460 
ANBWERABLE-HinMrerable,  raqNioaiiilo, 


ANSWERABLS- 
raltalile 


■cormpoadem, 


■f,af««M 


AraORUm-aaioai, 

tlM8B^  njrlaf,  adata,  pravat^  bjr-woad,  taw  810 
TO  APOLOQIZB-lo  apologiae,  datad,  Jartlfy, 

aicolpata,  axcoM,  plaad 181 

APOPHTHEGM— axiom,    aaxiiii,     ■pfcmlM, 

apoplMtapn.  HJteli  •'H^  Pr^«^  ^-w<»^ 

aaw 818 

TO  APPAIr-iadlMay.daaBt,  appal 306 

APP A&EL-appaial,  aiUie,  anaj tn 

APPARENT— appanot,  Tiaibia,  clear,  plaU^  6b- 

▼iom,  airidtat,  Maaifttl €78 

APPARITION — Tliioo,    appaiiltoa,    ptaaatoBH 

■peetrCfff^ €79 

TO  APPEAR— 10  look,  appaar 481 

TO  APPEAR— to  aeeai,  appear 483 

APPEARANCB-appearaiiea,alr,afpatt 4» 

APPEARANCE — ibov,   oulilde,    appcaraaca, 

aenbiaaea 4S3 

TO  APPEASE— lo  appeaea,  calm,  pacUy,  qoleC, 

atUJ 381 

TO  APPEASE-lo  allay,  ■oocli,  appeaaa,  amuafe, 

Diltlgate 361 

APPELLATION— name,  appdlatkm,  title,  dtno- 

mtnatloo 471 

TO  APPLAUI>— CO  pralae,  commend,  appiand, 

extol 136 

APPLAUSE-applaoie,  acclamation,  plaudit....  130 
APPUCATION— attention,  application,  itudy. ..  483 

TO  APPLY— to  addict,  devole,  apply 481 

TO  APPLY-toaddren,  apply 488 

TO  APPOINT-40  allot,  appoint,  define 168 

TO  APPOINT— toappoiDt,otder,pnecribe,oidaln  184 
TO  AFPOINT—toconsHtola, appoint, depute....  814 
TO  APPORTION-to  allot,  amign,  apponioa,dla- 

trtbaie MB 

TO  APPRAISE       )to  appraise  or  appreciate, 

TO  APPRECIATE  t     eMimate,  eiteem 438 

TO  APPREHEND— to  apprehend,  fear,  dread.. .  307 
TO  APPREHBND-lo  conoelTe,  apprebend,  mp- 

poie, imaclae *.........«...•...............    78 

TO  APPRIZE— to  Inibrm,  make  known,  acquaint, 

apfiriie 184 

APPRIZED— aware,  on  one'a  guard,  apprlied. 


ISS 

ANTAGONIST— enemy,  foe,  adrermry,  oppo- 
nent, antafoabt 134 

ANTECEDENT  }  ■",***^  preceding,  forego- 
Al>rr£RIOR       C    "i»P'«^»'^  ■■••"**»  !«*"» 

)     (brmer ITS 

ANTICIPATB— to  pre?ent,  anticipate 850 

ANTIPATHY— aveiaion,  antipatby,  dldike,  ha- 

trad,  repugnaaee 136 

ANTiaUATED  )  old,  andent,  antiquated,  an- 
ANTIQUE         f    tfciae,old-ftafaioned,obaolela868 

ANXIETY-€are,eollc»ade,  anxiety 

ANXIETY— diMMH, anxiety,  anguidi, agony....  487 

ANY— •ome.any 

APARTMENTS-todgta^  apartments 

APATHY~4adi8hiaace,  IniimiiliDUy,  <patby...»  878 
TO  APE-ta  hnltata,  mlmlrk,ttock,  apa 


APPRO  ACH-^admittaace,  accem,  approach . . 
TO  APPROACH— 10  approach,  appnnimaia. . 
APPROBATION-MMB^  eoaaMl^  appfobattoa, 


188 


APPR<^RIATS — peculiar,  appropriate,   partl- 


TO  APPR<ffSIATE-lo  appropriate,  oanrp,  arro- 


TO  APPBOPRIATE-lo  appropriale,laBpropriaia  831 
TO  APPROXIMATE-la  approach,  appeaiimate  835 

APT— ready,  apt,  prompt 807 

APT— Ac,  apt,  meat .« .«.. 15S 

ARBITERH«Mlga,  umpire,  arbltar,aiMtrator....  SU 
ARBITRARY— aboolule,  deepocick,  aiMtrary....  18r 
ARBITRATORHad8^«npfM.uM*«r,alMtralor  811 

ARCHITECT— arehltact,buiklar ^ 400 

ARCHIVE    record,  regkiief*  aichlva. .•••  460 

ARDENT-hoc,tey,  bwiang,aadwU.. 475 

ARDOUR— Ibnrooi^  ardour €78 

ARDUOUB-terd,dltte(ill,aidomB.^ 384 


iHDfiX. 


TOABOI7B>-to«rfM,4lip«l8k4iteie U4 

TO  ABOVn— Co  ■fine,  tTtoee,  proTO 77 

ABGUMBNT— fffgUMiit,  nsMMi,  proof 77 

TO  ABSBE— cowlMor  rfse^moant,  Meendi  enmb, 

scale 308 

TO  AMSSB~4it  vIm,  proeeed,  iwue,  ■pilng,  flow, 

S91 

141 

AXliT-«m7,  tort HI 

TOAMBAION— toMeai8,clwite,liDpMeli,amifti  111 

TO  ABEANGB—caclMi,ntmaffe,  range 977 

TOARBANOB-'lodlfpow,anmiige,dlfMl S77 

ABEAY    appiel,  atllfe,  amy S77 

TO.AtSIVB— 10  cone,  wrhre ^ 301 

ABBOOANGE-arroganee,  preeanpUon S31 

ABEOOANGB'-haafbtioen,  diadain,  arroganee  101 
TO  ABB06ATEr-4o  appropriate,  oanrp,  arrogate, 

aaMBie,  aacrlbe 830 

AIT— «rt,  conning,  decek 981 

ART— Mnen,  trade,  pioflBatoo,  art 331 

ABTFUI.— arifU,  ardfidal,  fledtioai j»l 

AETICI.F.    ankJe,  condldoa,  term 335 

TO  AltTiCIH«AT£-4o  niter,  qieak,  artioilate, 

proBoonee 4S0 

ABTlFIOB-arttflce,  trkk, flnene, itratagem ....  581 

AirriP10IAL-«rtftil,  artttdal,  flcxltkHia 981 

4mFI€ES^ 

ABTIBAN     >artiic,arti«ii,artUlcer,meetiankk330 

AITIBT        ) 

ilSCENDAN0T-4nfliieiie«,  anttorttj, 

«»ey,iway 186 

TO  ASCBND-to  artoi  or  liae,  moont,  aMend, 

ellnb,acale 308 

TOABCRIBE— to  apfffopriate,  unvp,  arrogate, 

aMune,  aicribe 

TO  ASCSIB£-toa«:ribe,  attribute,  tmpale 831 

TOABK— coaric,beg,reqQeet 157 

TO  ASK— to  aek  or  aiklbr,  claim,  demand 888 

TdABK— 10 aric, Inquire, qoeotkm, interrogate..    97 

AgECT— appearance,  air,  aepect 478 

ABPKRrrr—acrimony,  taitnea,  Mperlty,  baiab- 

TO  ABPBRflB-to  aapeiac,  detract,  delbme,  ila*- 

dw,  calumniate 105 

TO  AflPIRE-io  aim,  aaplie 325 

TO  A8BAIL--to  attack,  anatl,  aamnlt,  encounter  110 

•ASSAILANT— eggreeeor,  aaaUant no 

TO  ASSAflBDfATE-^  kill,  murder, «— -hme, 

HayorilaugtMer..; 510 

TO  ASSAULT— to  attack,  amail,  amault,  en- 

»•■•« Ug 

ASSAULT^-Htftack,  amul^  encounter,  onet, 

«**!• 110 

ASBIMBLAOB-Hi^abljr,  aeeemWage,  group, 

coHecsien «..........,.,,,,,,,,,, ,,,,  joa 

T0A8CTlIBLB-^aiieiutile,mn«ter,collecti.!!  480 
TLtJS??'*^  '■■•"*'*'  «»▼«»«»  convoke  400 
group,  col- 

490 

my,  meeting,  con- 
•  diet,  eongrem,  oonven- 

^■ynod,  eoBfoeaiton,  cooncO 400 

"  I  approbation,  concur- 

190 


ASSmUOUB-aednkMM,  dlUfeat, 
TO  AS8IO1I-40  addwce,  alefe, 

TO  AS8ION-«oaliol,airigB,appQfftkm,dblilb«ta 
TO  ASSIST— to  help,  amlrt,  aid,  aneeoor,  reUeve 
ASSISTANT   eoleagni,  partMr,  coa^oior,  ae> 

ASSOQIATM   awoelate,  compankm 

ASSOCIATION— aHoeiatkiB,  eecSeiy,  company, 


16i 
904 


491 
4B8 


ASSOCIATION   aawelattoa,eoBibin«Uoa 

TO  ASSUAGE — to  allay,  aoocb,  appoMa,  an- 


TO  ASSUMB-to  aflbcc,  I 

TO  ASSUME-to  appioprteto,  aBurp,  anogaiib 


ASSUBANCF.  aiwrance.eonideBoe.. 
ASSUBANCK  aiwnace,  hapudenee . 
TO  ASSUBE — to   afllrm, 


.  4U 
>  419 


ASTONISHMENT — wander,  adalratioa,  aiv- 

ASTB0L06T  > 

ASTBONOMYJ**™'***'y»**"**^ *• 

ASYLUM— «aylaBB,  reftige,  iMter,  rMTMt 919 

ATALLTIMES-alwayB,atalltiflNi^eT«r.....  9S8 
AT  LAST        > 

AT  LENGTH  l*^'^'''*^  •*'«"«*'» ^ 

TO  ATONE  FOBp-to  atone  |br,aqiiato 87 

ATBOdOUS— beinona,  flagrant,  flagittoae,  atro- 


TOATTACH-toafl 

TO  ATTAClI-toadber^  attoeh. 

ATTACHMENT— attacbfltoot. 


TO  ATTACK — to  attack, 


ATTACK— attack, 


419 
«W 

379 

llf 

118 

lis 


TO  ATTACK— to  impugn,  attack 

TO  ATTAIN— to  acquire,  attain 396 

ATTEMPT — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  emay, 

eflbrt 919 

ATTEMPT-attemp^undertaklBg,etttorpriBe....  889 
TO  ATTEND— to  aoooapaay,  attend,  eoeort, 

Walton 191 

TO  ATTEND  TO— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard, 

beed,  notice ^88 

TO  ATTEND-to  attend,  bearken,lielen 488 

ATTENTION— attention,  appUcatton,  etndy 483 

ATT^mON—beod,  care,  attention 489 

ATTENTIVE~«ttenUvc,  carelU 484 

ATTIRE— apparel,  attire,  array 877 

ATTITUDE— action,  geeture,  gilknileHuM,  poa- 

tuie,  altitude,  poeltkNi 809 

TO  ATTRACT— to  attract,  aUaia,  Invito,  engage  918 
ATTRACTIONS attraetloai,       aDweaMntf^ 

cbarme 919 

TO  ATTRIBUTE-to  aacrlbe,  attribotoilmpnto..  8S| 


ATTUBUTB-foriliri 

A  VAIIr-«d  vuli«t»  taMil,  olillQrtWviNb  ««il^ 

use - •••-•  IM 

AVAIL-tifBUkMioa,  Mrail,  impmi—^  com»- 

vceoce,  weiglit,BiooMnt.« 456 

AVARICE  eoTHoftM^  oipidiiir,  availn  .-.111 
AVABiaOUS-ftTwkkNii,  ■hwljr,  iimiImoiI 

ous,  nlffwdly -•  Ml 

AUDACITY   andaclty,  iHpsatsy,  >«iillwn<  «ff 

hardiMii,  boUsMi ^ ^.  m 

TO  AVENGS-lo  avMifti  rtftini,  viirtlrti  «>  •  Ut 
TOAVEBr-ioafflrm,  Mwrwan,  mhu^  tmcIh 

ATer,  protest 411 

AVERSE— ■dvent,  Mr«w » IM 

AVERSE — avtcMk  imwUU^  backvai^  lotfk, 

raluctut •^••.  136 

AVEBSIOK-avcnloB,  aatt^Mlv,  4Mik^  iMttod, 

nimfiiMM IM 

AUOMENTATION-liieitMB,  •Umtm,  Me«- 

■IOII,«llglMBttllM..... •• •• 

TO  AUCUBi    toimuripliiil»ifc>^fco^i>>H>M> 

portend M 

APGUBT— MHienril,  ■njenicii,  mmHtf,  fan- 

AVlDITT-«vidil|r,|cwdiaen,  !•§■•«■» Ml 

AVOCATION — UmUmm,  ofwinHoo,  Moplor 

■Mat,  eagifMMBt,  avoetttai. 91 

TO  AVOII>-lo  avoid,  ewbtw,  iImi,  ehidv ..«•..  887 
TO  AVOW— 10  ackoowledte,  owb,  ron>»>  atow  4<9 
AtmnciOUfr-ftvourable.  propltloui,  aMpl«loui  Ut 
AUSTERE— aoilcre,  riftd,  etvera,  il|Owe,— 

AUTHORp-wrller,  aatlMt .•• 

AUTUORITA' 

Imperioue,  aothoritailfe 
AUTHORITY— IniMeaei, 

•way « •... 

AUTHORITY-*powaK»  fllrantll^  teee,  antboriir, 

doqUnkm •........•»... 

TO  AUTHORI2F    tnnMMniirtia,MlhQiin,fH 

powwr IM 

TO  AWAIT— to  await,  wait  fiiv,  look  Ibr,  aipaet  415 
TO  AWAKEN — to  awalno,  eaeit^  pMvoka, 

rouiCiitlrop. 311 

A  W  ARE— awava,  oa  one^  faard,  appitoid,  eaa- 

ifJooi  ••■•.....••.•...•........••...••...r.   4M 

A  WE— awa,  iwareoiia,  dtead .•  307 

AWKWARD-«wl(wnd,  ctaaaf 

AWKWARB      awtwaid,    mrn^    oiowaid, 

crooked,  firoward,  perveiM 315 

AWRY    h— t,<ttnra4,af»okei,awty 316 

AUOM-acion,  aaalM,  apkortMi,  apopkthipn, 

fa/iof,adate,pf«fecbkkf-woi)i,fltw tlO 

TO  BABDLB-Ho  tabUa,  ahatier,  ditl,  ppaifli, 
prala .* 49D 

BACKWARD  l'********^"*^' ***•■*'- 

BACKWARD     amat^    aawWIng^   teekwaH, 

loath,  leluetaat 136 

BAI>-lMd,wkkid,avll.. ]f7 

BADGB-aMrk,ba6ta,eligaM 441 

BADLY— hadljr.a 117 

TO  BAFFLft-^  kaflik  **M,  dheoaMt,  aM> 

•••••••••••»•*♦♦*•*...,•,«.  J43 


TOBAlAIKTi   lifllWb 


•••••••••*•••*  I 


BAN]>-kaDd,c 
BAND-«haia,*ctar,  kand,! 

BANE— baaa,  pert,  nUa 

TO  BANlBB-to  kaakik,  Mila,  aipd.. 
BAKKRUFTCY— iMDlf«nqr»  fl 
BAN  aUET-ltaK,  baaaael,  < 


>m 


TO  BANTEB-to  dvide,  anck»  ildkirie^  lair. 


BARBAROUB-enial, 

tal,  tavafe 

BARE— bare,  naked,  uncofvend... . 

BARE— bare,  ecaaty,  destttuta 

BARE— bare,  nere 

BAREFACED-ilarlHi  kaiateed 
BARGAIN    epaemeat,  coatrac^ 

paetibarfya 

TO  BARGAIN— to  bay,    punikiai, 


373 


,€m 


TO  BARTER— to  cbaafe,  i 

■tliute • 

TO  BARTER— to  aaebaoge,  baito^  track,  ( 


3H 


BASE-baaa,TUa,aMaB 

149 

149 
Ml 

TO  BE— to  be.  beoMne.  now 

MO 

TO  BE  ACQUAINTED  WITH-to  kaow,  bi 
aeijiialiiied  with •••.•••* 

196 

419 

TO  BEAR— k»  beer.  vMd... ^... 

339 

149 

>144 
»  911 

BSAST— animel.  brute,  beaet.. ...... .••...•••• 

TO  Itf.AT— ta  brMt.  tf rfk*  hit 

.  141 
»  149 

throw ..• 

1MM  bratkiidft 

69 
394 

BEAU— felent^ boau,  epark  •**.• • 

lai 

BEAUnPUL-beautiru],  liaa,  baadnaM,  pMQr  313 
TO  BECOME— to  be.  beeoBie.  now MO 

BECOlONG-beeonloi,  deeeat,  mmbIt.  it,  aate- 

BEOOIfmo-beeQaik«,eoaM^,paeiAa 119 

TO  BE  CONSaOUS-to  Ibel,  be  aearibie,  ba  aoii- 

TO  BE  DEnCIENT-to  (bil,  Adl  dmrt,  ka  di«- 
eleat m 

TO  BEDEW-toiprinkle,  bedew 3S3 

TOBBG-tobeg,dedi« 199 

TO  BEG— to  beg,  bceeeck,  eolleit,  eatnat,  ippll 
cate,faDplore,  crave*. .••.•••• 199 

TO  BEG-toa*,  be9,n«aect..... 197 

TO  BEGIN— to  bcgln,c 

BSGlNNtNG 


mntn. 


TOBBSUILB-IDi 


n^tHilli. 


BEHA VKNTBr-bdMrvlovr,  coQdael,  onlifi,  «e- 


BEHlND-«Aer,  beMsd 

BEHIin>-teck,lMclnrtrd,lM&lBd 

TO  BBHOLI>-io  look,  Me,  baliold,  vkw,  ejrt... 
fiEHOLDBB-loolMroii,  tpKUKor,  kdKiMer,o^ 


BELKP-belier,  credit,  tnHC,fUtb W 

TO  BELIEVE— lo  tbink,  eappoee,  laM«liie,  kt- 

HeTe,deein W 

BELOVED-Huniable,  knrely,  betoved 378 

BELOW-«nder,betow,beDeiab «t 

TO  BEMOAN— «o  beweU,  beeMM,  ItBent,  de- 
plore  ^0 

BEND-beod,  bent «« 

TO  BEND— to  teen,  Ineltne,  bend UB 

TO  BEND-lo  tarn,  bend,  twkt,  dleloit,  wting, 

wreit,  wiench • 31* 

BENEATH— under,  below,  beaeeOi S79 

BBNEFACnON-fift,  preeent,  dooetioi^  bone- 

(bctkm IM 

BENEFKJB   llilui,  beoittee •• 

BeNEnCENOE-bencfoleDee,benelleeoce MS 

BENEFICENT— beaefleent,  bonntlfbl  or  boaoto- 

otti,niaiiUleeBl,|eaefoae,llbenl I8S 

BENEFIT— benH»,  flmrar,  Undoeee,  dvfBtr*  ••  •  IM 

BENEFrr— bei  wit .  eerrlee,  good  oOee ••  Wi 

lUBNEFIT'-mdveuiage,  benefli,  ttility,  eertleek 

eTaIt,iiee— • • 3>3 

BENEFIT— food,  benefli,  edTaatege. 9n 

BENEVOLENOE-benevoleBee, 
BENSVOLENCEr-beoevolenoe, 

■ianlt7,klndncei,teBderncBe 

BENIONnT-benefoleireibentniiy, 

kiodBeM,  tendenMM ^.  MS 

BENT-beod,  bent ~ tlO 

BENT— ben^  conred,  cfooka^  cwiy —  US 

BENT-begt.  Um,  Incltneifcw,  pmioeeeeriBP  »>« .  ISt 

BENT-C«ni,beBt ~.  SM 

BENUMBEP-WMib,  tm—bf  d,  loqdd f» 

TO  BEaUEATB-toderKbefBettb. .......  IM 

TO  BSBEATS-iobera««9,difrlve,elil»..^.  SIS 


TO  BE  BEBPON8IBLB 
M  BE  8BOI7BITT 


3    wennt***** 


flO  BE  8flH8IBLB-^Co  ftei,  be  i 

edose  ••••••••••••••••••«••••••••••  • 

lO  BE8EECB— 10  beg,  beeeeel^  eoBeli,  i 


«••••••••••••«•••  1 


TO  BESTOW— ID  |li% 
TO 


«•••••«••••••• 


TO  BBTOKBN^-lf 


r,p«MS%ftnNd%a 


TO  BETTEE— 10 

mhmm 
WO  BEWAIL-lo  bew»l» 


>  970 

MS 
»1 
«l 
MS 
M7 

Si 
SSI 

dM 


■iMlMtr**    ISP 


TOBIl»-Coctf^bU,e 

TO  Bm-toodlhr,Md,t«der,prepoee M? 

TO  BID  ADIEU  )  to  leeve,  take  leave,  bid 

BIO    twamane,bli. 


TO  BID  FAREWELL  j 


IbrewcOoradlea....  tSS 
34S 

BILL   Bcreuni,rtiifcenhn,bin 4SS 

BILLOW— wave,  bBkiw,  eaue,  bceaker SS3 

TOBIND-tobtod,tle Slfl 

TO  BIND— to  Mad,  ebUge,  engage SIS 

BIBHOPRtCK— blebopi1ck,dloeeie 8S 

TO  BLAME— to  tdame,  reprove,  repraacb,  up- 

TO  BLAME-loflBdfhi*wtib,blaaie,  object  to  119 
BLAMELFBn     bliiiiuliai,  tneproachable,  aa- 

blenilibed,ttnepotiedorBpotlcn 19S 

BLAST— braese,  file,  Meal,  goat,  etom,  tempeet, 

borrlcaoe 359 

TO  BLAZE— Aaine, Man,  flaeb, flare, glare  ....  478 

BLEMIBB— Uemiab,  rtain,  apot,  ipeok,  flaw 197 

BLEaOSH    bkimkh,  defect,  (bmt 1S7 

TO  BLEND— Co BBlx,nilBgle,bleBd,eoaftNind...  tM 


384 

BLIND— cloak,  OMMk,  blind,  TcO 510 

BI«IS^— bapplMjae,  Mldij,  bllH,  Ueeeedneei,  bea* 

dtode 384 

BLOODY  leeivnlnaiy,  bkxidr,  bh)od- 

BIXX>D-THIB9rT  I    tblnlf 887 

TO  BLOT  OOT-lo  btot  oat,  eipange,  nee  or 

enee,  efltee,  cancel,  obliterate  ••.*••••.•••••  948 

BLOW— ldow,aimke 149 

BLUNDEE    enoor,  mletakf ,  blnnder 190 

TO  BOAST— to  glory,  boaat,  vannt 598 

BOATMAN— wateraMn,boatBttn,fefTyaian....  337 

BODILY— eotporal,  corporeal,  bofflly 518 

BODY— bodf,eorpee,carcaei 510 

BOI8TEBOUS— vloleot,  flntooa,  bolsteroas,  relie- 

■Mnt,  Inpetnoiia 9M 

BOLD-bold,fearleM,lttrepld,nndaomed 300 

BOLD-darii«,  bold 141 

BOLD    immione,bold 141 

BOLDNBSB-andaclqr,  eflKiMety,  hardlbood  or 

baidlneaa,boldncai 148 

BOMBAffnCK-targld,tnnld,konibaMfck 484 

IKMIDA6E   eemltude.tfaTery,  bondage 3SB 

BOOTY— booty,  apoU,  pref 9N 

BOSDEB— border,  edge,  rim  er  brim,  brink,  mar- 

gin,  verge*  •••• 178 

TO  BCttB— 10 penetrate,  pieree, perforate, bore..  488 
TO  BODND— to  booad,  Ifanll,  confine,  clrnini- 

eerlbe,  ifelrk'4 • 178 

BOUNDABY—boonde,  boundary 177 

BOimDAEY-tenD,llmK,bo«ndary 177 

BOONDLFBrt   IwwindJeei,  aiikwiirtfd,  nnHmlted, 

Inflnlia 17T 

BOUNDB-bo«ndB,bo«odaiy 177 

BOimTEOOT)*«j;'2^ 

BBACE—coQple,  brace,  pdr 434 

TO  BEATE-40 brara, defy, dare,  rballenge....  138 
BBAVSBT— fti8fiV7»cPVV>v*l8«r»88ll80tiy..  US 

I  limit  tiiMl,  Sift  Ifcsw, -  881 


n9 


mDEX. 


TO  BREAK— <oMftk,iMk,iMid,lMr Ml 

IX)  BREAK— to  iMMk,  bruiw,  tqoane,  poood, 

email SOI 

TO  BRE  AK— to  break,  bant,  eraek,apUt 508 

BREAKER— WftTe,  bUlow,  rarie,  braakar 351 

TO  BR£EI>-to  biMd,  et^eodar 407 

BREED— raea,  feneratioo,  br^ 407 

BREEDING— aducatkm,iiMtnictioo,braadli«...  i07 
BREEZE— breaae,  gala,  blaal,  goat,  ■torai,  laoi- 

peal,  hvnricana ^353 

BRIEF— alMrt,  brief,  eooelaa,  aucdAei,  mmmary  S 

BRIOHT— clear,  lucid,  bright,  Yhrld 470 

BRIGBTNE8S  )  brigbtneH,   loalra,    aplaodour, 

BRILLIANCT5     brilliancy 474 

BRILLIANCY— radiance,  briUiancy 475 

BRIM— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

Teige 176 

TO  BRINO-lo  bring,  ftlcb,  cany 330 

BRINK— bolder,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  maigia, 

yaige ITS 

BRIBK-«ctiTe,brldi,  agile,  nimble 907 

BRITTLE-fragile,firail,  brittle 508 

BROAD-large,  wide,  broad 340 

BROIL— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  9tthj  ot  fray 183 

TO  BRUISE— to  break,  brulae,  equeese,  pound, 

cmrii 501 

BRUTAL— crud,  inhuman,  barbaroue,  brutal, 

aaTage «.•••• 373 

BRUTE— animal,  brute,  beast 511 

TO  BUD— tofproutjbnd 333 

BUFFOON-lbol,  idiot,  buiRwo 400 

TO  BUILD— 10  build,  erect,  cooatruct 408 

TO  BUILD-folbnnd,  ground,  rait,  bttOd 408 

BULK— eixe,  magnitude,  greatnem,  bulk 348 

BULKY— bulky,  mamlTe  or  maaqr 348 

BURDEN— weight,  burden,  kMd 330 

BURDEN— freight,  cargo,  lading, load,  buidan...  338 
BURDENSOME— heavy,  burdeaaome,  weighty, 

pooderoua  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  370 

BURIAL— burial, interment, aepultura.^ 84 

BURLESQUE— wit,  humour,  aatire,  Irony,  bui^ 

leeque 00 

BURNING— hot,  lleiy,  bundng^  ardent 475 

TO  BURST— to  break,  bunt,  crack,  iplit 508 

BUSINESS— bualnen,  ocmpatfcm,  empkiyment, 

engagement,  aTOcatkm 331 

BUSINESS    h«Mineai,tnde,profemton,art 331 

BUSINESS    bueinem,  ofltoe,  duty 331 

BUSINESS— aflblr, bttshiem, eoneem ,.,  338 

BUBTLEr-buMle,  tumult,  uproar 8S0 

BUSY— acttre,  busy,  oOdoos S97 

BUTCHERY— «araaga,  ilaaghtar,  butcheiy,  maa- 

aacre 510 

BUTT— mark,  buu 440 

TO  BUT— 10 buy,  puichase,  bargain,  cheapen.. .  335 
BY-WORD— axkMB,  maxim,  apborlam,  apopb- 

tbegB^  saying,  ada«B,  proterb,  ^-woid,  aaw  810 

CABAL-combhiatkm,eaba],  pk)i,eaH|dney»..  480 
TO  CAJOLE— to  coax,  wheedle,  ciOol«i  Ihwn.* .  585 
CALAMITY— calami^,  dlsiater,  mMbrtuna,  mia- 

chanee  mishap 400 

io  CALCULATE— toealailtls^eompnte,reekoii, 


CALENDAR    raliirfar,! 

TO  CALL-tocaO,  bid,  summon.  Invite 480 

TO  CALL— to  cry,  eiclaim,  can 470 

TO  CALL— to  name,  call 471 

CALLOUS— hard,  caUoua,  hardened,  obdurate  • .  373 

CALM— cahn,  composed,  collected. 388 

CALM— cahn,  placid,  serene 30| 

TO  CALM— to  appease,  cahn,  padiy,  quiet, 

•ill 361 

CALM— peace,  quiet,  cahn,  tranquillity 361 

TO  CALUMNIATE-toasperse, detract, deftme, 

slander,  cahmmlata 108 

CAN— may,  can.... • 304 

TO  CANC£L-«o  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, anool,  caitcel 847 

TO  CANCEL— lo  bk)t  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

eflhce,  cancel,  obliterate 80 

CANDID— candid,  open,  sincere 430 

CANDID— frank,  candkl.  Ingenuous,  free,  open, 

plain 431 

OANONIZATION—beaiificatioo,  canonisation..    85 

CAPACIOUS— ample,  spackHis,  capackras 350 

CAPACIOUSNESS  i  ,....,^  .       -..  .     .  »^ 

CAPACITY  I "'•*'' niiirliii«i.-.  IW 

CAPACITY— abflity,  capacity 87 

CAPRICE— humour,  caprice 388 

CAPRiaOUS-fendfril,  faatastkal,  whhMkal, 

capricious 385 

CAPTIOUS— captk>us,  cross,  peevish,  petulant, 

ftetfrd SI8 

TO  CAPTIVATEr— to  charm,  enchant^  ftaelnate, 

ammpturo,  captivate 317 

TO  CAPTIVATE— to  enslave,  captivate 318 

CAPTIVITY— confinement,  Imprisonment,  capti- 
vity  178 

CAPTURE— capture,  seisure,prlae.... .........  808 

CARCASS— body,  eorpse,  carean 510 

CARE— care,  aolicltode,  anxiety 485 

CARE— caro,  concern,  regard 485 

CARE— care,  charge,  management 485 

CARE— heed,  care,  atternkm 488 

CAREFUL— carefril,  cantkHis,  provident 485 

CAREFUL— attentive,  careful 481 

CARBLESS-lndolent,  supine,  UMlesi,  carelaak.  300 
CARELESS   negligent,  riwiim,  careless,  thought- 

less,  heedlesB,  inattentive 481 

TO  CARESS-lo  caress,  ftmdie SH 

CAROO-freigbt, cargo, ladhig, kMd, burden....  338 
CARNAGE— carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  atiaa- 

aacre 518 

CAROUSAL— feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertain- 
ment, treat 513 

TO  CARP-Ho  censure,  carp,  cava IB 

CARRIAGE-earriag^  gait,  walk 108 

CARRUGB   behavlenr,  • 

TOCARRY-tol 

TO  CARRY-«o  bring,  fetch,  earry. 

C ASB— eaaa,  eause 

CASE   siiuailoo,  eondMo^  aiaiai 

1*8^  «•■•••••" 

CA8B— money,  cash*. .•••...« 

TO  OA0T-^  ease,  throw,  hull .... 
OASfr-*et,  f»,  iaaeilpilow,  < 


Wdex. 


OAgPAL    fccrtlitnhit,  ImUmHiI,  cmmI,  uwttai- 

gent 1» 

OASUAL-oec«loaftl,aMMl 418 

CASUALTY    >cchtont,contlntMiqr,cai—lty...  ITS 

CATALOGUE-IK  roll,  catalogM,  n|iM«r 460 

TO  CATCH— lo  lay  or  take  bold  o<;c»tclhieiaB^ 

natclmraimfiipe***- 837 

TO  CAVIL— ID  ceoniro,  carp,  carll lis 

CAVITT— opening,  apertaie,  caTity 409 

CAUSE— ca«,  caon 9B0 

CAUSE    canaa,  laaoon,  ipodva •....    77 

TO  CAUSE— Co  caote,  oeeaalon,  create V4 

CAUTION— adoionltloA,  warning,  eautioB 103 

CAUTIOUS-carafbl,  caatloaa,  provident 425 

CAUTIOUS— cantkMta,  wary,  clreuaupeet 495 

TO  CEASE— to  eeaae,  leave  oil;  dlicontlnae^deeiat  957 
TO  CEDE— to  give  up,  deliver,  anrreoder,  yield, 

eede,  concede 949 

CELEBRATED— ftnoue,  ealelirated,  renowned, 

mortrloas 473 

CELESTTT— qalckiMai,  awUlneae,  llaetneaa,  ce- 
lerity, rapidity,  vdodty 989 

CELESTIAL— celeatlalflieaventy.. 81 

TO  CE!fSURE— to  eeoeare,  anloMdvert,  crlttdaa  111 

TO  CEN8UEB— to  accoae,  censure Ill 

TO  CENSUBE— to  eeMore,  carp^  cavn US 

TO  CENSTBE— to  blame,  raprova,  iepniaGli,Bp- 

brald,ceaaitre,  condemn 110 

CEREMONIOUS— fcrmal,  ceremoQfcwe. 994 

CEREMONY— A>nn,  ceremony,  rite,  obeervanoe   88 

CERT AIN— certain,  nre,  eecore 8H 

CESSATION— ceaNtloo,  atop,  reat,  intennlmloa  957 

TO  CHAFE-to  rob,  clMfe,  free,  gan 300 

CHAGRIN^vezation,  mortification,  chagrin 199 

CHAIN— chain,  fttter,  band,  shackle 917 

TO  CHALLENGE— 10  brave,  defy,  dare,  dial- 

toiga 198 

CHAMPION— combatant,  champion 134 

CHANCE— chance,  fbrtune,  Ate 170 

CHANCE— chance,  probabUity 170 

CHANCE-chance,  hasard 170 

CHANCE-Mddent,  chance 171 

TO  CHANCE-lo  happen,  chance 171 

TO  CHAN6E-to  change,  alter,  vary 983 

It>  CHANGE— to  change,  exchange,  barter,  aob- 

BCitute 991 

OklANGE— change,  variation,  vkWtode 988 

CHARACTER— character,  letlflr 197 

CHARACrERp-<aat,  torn,  deaerlptlea,  charaeter  487 

CHARACTER— character,  repotatioa 439 

TO  CHARACTERlZE-to  mmut,  iW»»«-ii»«nt^ 

a^yle,  entitle,  deBignata,charaetiflaa. «n 

CHARGE— care,  charge, 
CHARGE — attack, 

^^»*^ 118 

CHARGE-CO*,  aipeoae,prfca,chniia. 438 

CHARGE-oOce,  place,  charge,  ftiaetlon ng 

TO  CHARGE-to  accoae,  chaige,  fanpeach,  ar- 

"•«" Ill 

OBARM-frace,  charm ^^  314 

CHARM    pteMMHb  y»7,  dtUghl, 
rf>  niAirM   to  ritum,  *Thti 

npt|u«ieapclvaio...* „ 317 

miAPw^^    iillhtflil  llHIBhlg 313 


CHARMS-attractkma,  aOurementa,  cbaraM. .. .    818 

CHASE— forest,  chaoe,  park 971 

CHASE— bant,  chase 971 

CHASM-breaeh,  break,  gap,  chasm 501 

TO  CHASTEN— 10  chasten,  chastise 904 

CHASTITY-cbastlty,  eoaUnence,  modesty 918 

TO  CHASTISE-to  chasten,  chastise 904 

TO  CHAT— to  babUe,  Chatter,  chat,  prattle,  prate  490 
CHATTELS— goodsi  Aimltnre,  chattels,  movea- 
bles, eflbcis 390 

TO  CHATT£R-to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle, 

prate 450 

TO  CHEAPEN — lo   buy,   purchase,   bargain, 

cheapen • 335 

TO  CHEAT— to  cheat,  defVaud,  trick S95 

TO  CHECK— to  cheel^  curb,  control 999 

TO  CHECK— CD  check,  chide,  reprimand,  re- 
prove, rebuke 110 

TO  CH£CK-to  check,  stop 958 

TO  CHEER— to  animate.  Inspire,  enliven,  cheer, 

exhilarate 3» 

TO  CHEER— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort 3J8 

CHEERFUL— cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay. ...  388 

CHEERFUI^-glad,  pleased,  Joy  All,  cheerful 383 

TO  CHERISH— 40  noorisb,  nurture,  cherish 377 

TO  CHERISH— to  foater,  cherish,  harbour,  hi- 

dulge 377 

TO  CHIDE— to  checki  chide,  reprimand,  reprove, 

rebuke 110 

CHIEF— chief,  principal,  main 908 

CHIEF— chief,  iMder,  chieftain,  bead 908 

CHIEFLY— cepedaUy,  partlcalarly,  principally. 

Chiefly 908 

CHIEFTAIN-chlef,  leader,  chieftain,  bead 908 

CHILDISH-chUdtah,  Inlbntlne 401 

CHILL-«hUI,coid 514 

TO  CHOKE-to  suflbcate,  stifle,  smother,  choke  999 

CHOICE-optkm,  choice 934 

CHOLER— anger,  choler,  rage,  Airy 110 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  prefer SS3 

TO  CHOOSE-lo  chooee,  pick,  eelecl 934 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  elect 834 

CHRONICLES-aaecdotes,  memofas,  chronicles, 

aanals 488 

CHURCH— temple,  church 88 

CIRCLE— circle,  sphere,  orb,  gtobe 17S 

CIRCUlT--clrettlt,  tour,  round 178 

TO  CIRCULATE— to  spread,  dreulate,  propa- 
gate, dlasemluate. 348 

TO  (HRCUMSCRIBB-lo  etrcmnserlbe,  enelaaa  178 
TO  CDtCUMSCRIBB— to  boond,  Omit,  conflas^ 

circnmecrlba,  laMiict  ••••....••.••.•••.....•  178 
dRCUMSPECT-canUeos,  wary,  drenaMpeet..  498 

CIRCUMSTAlfCl    simmaamie,  sjfitkm 178 

CaOUMSTANCB-lMldiBt,  ftMt 179 

CmCUMSTAMTIAL     circumstantial,  partleo- 

Iar,mlMite.... 173 

TO  CITE— loclte,qaole 480 

TO  dTE-Hto dta, snansoa %•  480 

dVIL— civil,  polite 118 

CIVIL--tivll,  obMghn,  eomplalsam 188 

CnnUTY— benefit,  tevour,  klndneai^  dvfflty. .. .  188 
CnauZATION^-coMyatSoB,  eotaia,  chrlBsa- 

Hon,  refinement 108 

CLAIM— right,  ctafaB,privilega 998 


ifi 


INDEX. 


CLAIM— ftiliilnii,  dalm 

TO  CLAIM— 10  Mk,  or  nk  for,  dalm,  dtmawl. .  i 
CLAMOROUa-kNid,  Bolqr,  higinooadiit,  cte- 


^fi 


CLAMOUS— aolMtcnr,oiilor7,cl«BO«r 

GLAMDESTINE— daadcftiM,  HcroC 

TO  CLASP— to  ctaip,  buf^  ciBbraM 

CLASS— cIsM,  ordor,  rask,  difrit 

TO  CLASS— to  ctaM,  wranfo,  nuife 

CLEAR— aitpMeiit,  Tlaible,  dew,  pUOa,  olifkMit, 

tvktait,  maoifcM ^ 

OLEARr-«lear,  lucid,  brigbt,  Tivid 

CLEAXr-ftlr,  clew 

TO  CLEABr-to  alMolTe,  Mqiiit,  cloar 

CLEABLT— clcftrif,  dMnetly 

CLKARNESS— cleamoM.  peffipiwdty 

TO  CLEAVK-to  ftkk,  detve,  MllMra 

CLEMENCY— demencjr,  lenity,  mercy 

GLEROTMAN— clernrMM,  parMO,  priert,  miiiie. 

ter 

CLEVER — derer,  eklUhl,   tspert,   deiteroM^ 


TO  dJMB— 10  ariM  or  rlM,  novat,  Mceod,  climb, 


CLOAK-«kmk,  made,  Mind,  veil 

TO  CLOO— lodQff,kMid,eBetiBb«r 

CLOISTER— cloister,  cooTent,  mooaitery 

CLOSE— aeqiMl,  doie 

CLOSE-ckwe,  compact 

CLOSE— doM,  near,  nigii 

TO  CLOSE— to  doK,  that 

TOOL08S-lodoae,fiBiab,coiidoda 

TO  CLOSE— 10  end,  cloie,termloate 

CLOWN— coantfTmaa,  peawwt,  awaia,  hind,  n 

tiekfdowa 

TO  CLOT— eatidy,  Mtiata,  ilat,  doy 

CLUMSY    awiiwardydmaqr 

OOAI>JUTOR-«oUaac«e,  partaei^  eoadQalor,  i 
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TO  COALESCE-to  add,  Jofa,  miita,  coalcaee. 

CO  ARSE— coana,  roagh,  rode 

COARSE— froai,  coane 

TO  COAX— to  eoax,  wheedle,  c^JoK^wB 

TO  COERCE— 10  eocice,metraiB 

COEVAL   coeval,  coaieiipoi  ai  y 

OOOBNT— cogent,  tedUa^  Btroof 

TO  COINCIDE— taaci«a,eoladde,eoncnr 

COLD-chU,eoM. 

OQLI>-cod,eeld,  frigid 

COLLBAC 
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.  815 
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TO  COLLECT— to 

TO  CCMjLBCT— to  gather,  eolleet 

OOLLEu-i  iBi>--<ahn,  compoeid,  oellected 

COLLECTION    imi—My,   aaeBmblagi,   graop, 


»7 

m 

SM 

m 
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COLLOQUY— coBvenatioa,  dialogae,  colloquy. 


TO  COLOUR-toeoloar,dyc^tlBge,etain 

COLOUR-eokMr,b«e,tlat 

COLOURABLE    eeieufatla,ipactoMi,oitendble, 


COLUMN-pHlar,  cdnan. 
COMBAT-batde  • 


400 
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COMBAT— eonikt,eoBBbat,conteBC.... MS 

TO  COMBAT— to  combat,  oppow 134 

COMBATANT— combatant,  cbampioo 134 

COMBINATION— aModation,  combioatloa 4B8 

COMBINATION-combination,  cabal,  plot,  con- 
spiracy   4gg 

TO  COMBINE-to  connect,  eombioe,  onile 41f 

TO  COME— to  come,  arrive 301 

GOMEL  Y— becoming,  comdy,gr«cefol 313 

COMELY— graceful,  comely,  elegant. . .  .\ 31g 

COBIFORT— er>mrurt,  plearare \57 

TO  COMFORT— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort. . .  390 

TO  COMFORT— to  console,  solace,  comfort 390 

COMICK     )  Ungbable,  ladtcrous,  ridicutoas,  co- 

COMICAL)     mical  or  Comtek,  droll 103 

COMMAND— command,  order.  Injunction,  pia- 

ccpt,  mandate les 

COMMANDING— commanding,  imperative,  in- 

pcrkms,  aatboritative lOi 

TO  COMMENCE— tobeg{n,C4 
TOCOMM£ND-to  praise,  < 

extol 130 

COMMENDABLE— laudable,  praisewort.*iy,  com- 
mendable  m 

COMBIENSURATE — ^proportionate,    adequate^ 

commeosurate 434 

COMMENT  )™ark,   observation,    com- 

COMMENTARY  {     '"*"*'   "***•  commentary, 

J     annotation 4SI 

COBffMERCE— Intercourse,  communication,  Mn- 

nezion, commerce... 333 

COMMERCE— trade,  commerce,  trafflck,  dealing  333 

COMMERCIAL— mercantile,  commercial 330 

COMMISERATION— sympaiby,  commlaeratloo, 

compacdon,  condolence 337 

TO  COMMISSION— to  commlmion,  authorize, 

empower 180 

TO  COMMIT— to  eondgn,  commit,  intrust 415 

TO  COMMIT— to  perpetrate,  commit 890 

COMMODIOUS— commodloas,  convenient,  suita- 
ble  4Vt 

COMMODITY— coawiodlty,  goods,  merchandise, 

ware 330 

COMMON— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean  ...  383 
COMMONLY— commonly,  generally,  frequently, 

usually 30 

COMMONWEALTH — atate,  realm,  conunoa- 

wealth 180 

COMMOTION— commotion,  disturbance 417 

TO  COMMUNICATE-to  communicaie,  impart  480 
COMMUNICATION — Intercourse,  oommunlca- 
tioo, connexion, commerce......... .........  330 

OOMMUNICATTVE-commnnicative,  fl«e 487 

COMMUNION— communkm,  converse 487 

COMMUNION— Loctrseupper,eackariit,  eommo- 
nkm,  sacrament*. ............. ...... .......    83 

COMMUNITY— cemmonfty,  society 487 

TO  COMMUTE— to  eachange,  baiter,  commute, 

tnick V 335 

COMPACT— agreeoeat,  eoacraet,  eovetiant,  com- 
pact, baigahi 190 

OMff ACT— ekiae^  compact 060 

COMPANION   aeeompaahneat,  companloii,  con- 
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OOMFANY    Mieuibly,  conpuiy,  neMlog,  e(»- 

grefatkMi,  pottament,  diet,  coacraH,  oodtcb* 

tloa,«yBod}CoavooalkNi,oouaciI ..••  490 

COMPANY— tnoctetioo,  wdeqri  ionpuy,  pvtr 

nerahip***** « *• 48B 

OOBIPANY— bu4,ooiDpU7,«ftw,guif 4M 

OOllPANY-Moltty.Mmpaiqr • 467 

COUPANY— troop,  eomiMiiy.* * 4n 

OOMPABIBON-cooipariKmieoiittMt.. ........  135 

C0BlPABia01f--flliiiil«,  rfmBICiHle,  compariwm. .  Itt 

OOMPASBION-pliy,  eoaipMrioo 388 

OOMPASeiON— ^jrmptUiy,  ooouBlienukm,  eoM- 

pmiow,  condoleacc 397 

COIIPATIBLE-«»nptUMe,  eootiiliiit Ifi3 

TO  OOMPEL— to  compel,  Ibcee,  oblige,  neccnl- 

une Mft 

001iPBNSATION-«oBpeantloo,  eatM^usUoo, 

WDends,  leBraoemSoii,  leeonpense,  requital, 

reward • 438 

COMPETENT— compeleiit,  fitted,  quallAed IM 

COMPETITION — eonpetitioD,  rivalry,  enmla- 

tkw 131 

TO  OOMPLAIN-loeeBiplaia,lmeBt,regrat...  488 
TO  COMPLAIN— loeoaDplala,iMinnttr,replDe..  408 

COMPLAINT— eomplaiDt,  aeeaaatkm Ufi 

COMPLAISANCE^— cotaplaliance,    condescen- 

■ton,  detetaee .  * ....• 900 

OOMPLAISANT'-cMI,  obUfing,  oomptetaant. . .  198 
COMPLAISANT— eovrteooe,  eo«urtly,  eomplal- 

■anc 198 

COMPUrrB-eooplele,  perfect,  flnliiied 987 

OOMPLETB-^wtaoie,  entire,  eonplete,  total,  bi- 

tegral tt8 

TO  COMPLETE— 10  eoaiplet^  flaWi,  terodnale  987 
UOMPLBnON— coBaooiiiiMlofl,  eoopleiioii «...  887 

COMPLBX^^fompoiiad,  eoBplei * 9l8 

COMPLEXITY     )  eoaipledty,< 

OOBIPLICATION  (     trictey 918 

COMPUANT^-«omplla]M,yteldli«,aobBiiMlve..  151 
TO  COMPLQIENT— to  adulata,  flaner,  eonpli- 

ment  ••••«■••••••••••*••«•••■••••-••••*•«••• 

TO  COMPLY-to  eonply,  eonlbrai,  yieM,  fabnlt  180 
TO  COMPLY— to  aceede,eoiMeiit,  eoniply,acqiii- 

ene,  agree 151 

TO  COMPOSB^Ho  cooipaK,  aetde 

TO  OOMPOflE-to  coiapooad,  coaipoie 910 

TO  COMPOSl^Mo  Ibrm,  conpoae,  eontitiiie. 

COMPOggP-^coiapoaed,geditt 987 

OOMPOflElX^'calm,  coaipoeed,  toKktUed 

COMPOVNB— eompottad,  Mplai tl8 

TO  COMPOCNI^MocoBipoyad,  compoae 910 

TO  O0MPEBHBNI>— to  eeoprlM^  ootopnbeBd, 

emWaee,  eowtalD,  tpflliMle»»«»» •••  174 

TO  COMPBBBEND-to  eoMdfe,  oodeialaBd, 

conprebeiid  ••••••••••••••.•••••••••«.•••«•    74 

COMPJiKiiENSIVE— eonprebeuhre,  ettetahre.  174 
TO  COMPEHOfr-to  eoaopriie,  eonprebend,  en- 

brMe,eoalaiB,lnel«de  <<'<<< 174 

COMPUUgqif  nmmlt,  aiiup^Wutt » 

COMPUNCnON-tepeMaaee,  peniiaaee,  eootrl^ 

ttoB, ceMpiHicdoa, leatof to 88 

fC  COMPOTE— to 

9 


TO  COMPUTE-toeMkNfte,eonpQie,rait 439 

TO  CONCEAL-toeoMeal,di9Miiiiae,dl«giiiie..  518 

TO  OONCEAl^-to  eooeeal,  hide,  oaerete 518 

CONCEALMENT— concealment,  eecregr ••  510 

TO  CONCEDE— to  give  ap,  ddlver,  anrrender, 

yield, cede, eoooede.* 9CS 

CONCEIT— conceit,  ftncy 90 

CONCEIT— pride,  vanity,  conceit < 180 

CONCEITED-<o|ilniated,  opinlallve,  conceited, 

egoiatlcal 108 

TO  CONCEIVE— to  coaeelve,  apptebend,  aup- 

poae,  bnagloe 74 

TO  CONCEIVE— to  conceive,  onderataad,  com- 

piebend 74 

CONCEPTION— cooceptlen, notion *..».    75 

CONCCTnON— perception,  Idea,  conception,  no- 
tion...*     78 

CONCEBN—adUr,  buBlneee,  concern 339 

CONCERN— care,  concern,  regard 495 

CONCERN— IntereM,  concern 339 

TO  CONCERN— to  affbct,  concern 339 

TO  CONCERT— to  concert,  contrive,  manage. ..  533 

TO  CONCILIATE-to  conciliate,  reconcile 153 

CONCISE^-abovt,  brief,  cooclae,  lummary,  aae- 

clnct 988 

TO  CONCLUDE-to  cloae,  flalab,  conclude 988 

TO  CONCLUDE  UPON— to  decide,  determbie, 

conclude  opon 993 

CONCLUSION— emekieion.  Inference,  deduction  78 
CON(ai«UBIVE— eoncluaive,  deddve,  convbidng  995 

CONCLUSIVE-fiaal,coneloalve.... 834 

CONCOMITANT— accompanhnent,  companloa, 

concomitant • 403 

CONCORD— concord,  harmony 155 

TO  CONCUR^to  agree,  cobicide,  concur 151 

CONCURRENCE— ament,  consent,  approbation, 
concmience  «....••.•.••...«. ...... .....••*  158 

CONCU8SION-«boek,concaarien 305 

TO  CONDEMN— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach, 

upbraid,  ceosore,  condemn 110 

TO  CONDEMN— to  reprobate,  condemn 100 

TO  OONDEMN^-toaeaienee,condeam,doom...  160 
CONDESCENSION— eomplainace,   coodeaoen- 

alon,  deference..  «...«..* 900 

CONDlTlON^artlele,  condition,  term 388 

CONDrnON-«onditlonf  itatlon 980 

CONDITION-  ehnatlon, condition, itate, predlea- 

ment*  pligbt,  case 978 

CONIXMjENCB   sympathy,  compasrion,  com- 
miseration, eoadoleaee 3S7 

TO  CONDUCE— to  condoee,  contribato 188 

CONDUCT— behavleiir,  conduct,  carriage,  deport- 
ment, demeanour*.* • 109 

TO  CONDUCT-to  conduct,  guide,  lead 101 

TO  OONDUCT— to  conduct,  manage,  dbect ....  101 
CONFEDERACY— nlllance,  league,  confederacy  409 
CONFBDKRATS'-tfly,  eonfedarate,  aeoompUoe  401 

TO  CONFO^-toeoofer,  bestow 187 

CONFBKBNGB— eonvenatlon,  dlatogne,  confe- 
rence, colloquy  .••* 460 

TO  CONFESS— to  NhnowledgB,  own,  eonfeii, 

avow 449 

TO  CONFIDB-toeeiMe,tiuat 414 

CCTfflDENCE   nmnrwito,  eontdenci 415 
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0U2VFIDENCE— bop*,  vxpeewkmt  trait,  eooA- 

d«n€e 414 

CONFIDENT— eo«lldeat,docawtk«l,po«lllvt...  414 
lt>  CONFINE-Ho  bound,  Umit,  coofioe,  circnm- 

■cribe,  restrict 17B 

CONFINED— contraclad,  confloed,  nmrrow 177 

CONFINEMENT— coafloement,    ImpriMMiiDeBt, 

capUvliy 17d 

TO  CONFIRII— to  conOnn,  eorrobormie SS 

TO  CONFIRM— 10  confinn,  ertaUiati 885 

CONFLICT— eonflid,  combat,  coHtnt 148 

TO  CONFORM— to  comply,  conform,  yield,  mib- 

mil 150 

CONFORMABLE— conformable,  Bfreeable,  milta- 

Me 153 

CONFORMATION— form, fifiife, conformation..  883 
TO  CONFOUND— to  abash,  confound,  confuse. .  107 
TO  CONFOUND— to  boflle,  defeat,  dtoconcert, 

confound 143 

TO  CONFOUND— to  confound,  confuse 881 

TO  CONFOUND— to  mix,  mingle.  Mend,  con- 
found  884 

TO  CONFRONT— to  confront,  face 148 

TO  CONFUSE^-to  confound,  confuse 881 

TO  CONFUSE— to  abash,  confound,  conflise....  107 

CONFUSED-indistinet,  confused 883 

CONFUSION— confusion,  disorder 888 

TO  CONFUTE— io  confote,  refbte,  oppugn,  dis- 

prore 115 

TO  CONGRATULATE— io  felicitate,  congrata- 
lil« 305 

{aawmbly,  company,  meet- 
convention,  synod,  coo- 
▼ocation,  council 480 

CONJECTURE — conjecture,  supposition,  aur- 

mlse  ••••  —  - 04 

TO  CONJECTURE-to  guess,  conjecture,  divine   OS 

CONJUNCTURE— conjuncture,  crisis 173 

TO  CONNECT— to  connect,  combine,  unite 418 

CONNECTED— connected,  related 410 

CONNEXION- intercoura^  mmmnnicatton,  con- 
nexion, commerce 333 

TO  CONaUER— to  conquer,  vaaquisb,  eubdot, 

overeone,  surmoont 144 

CONSANOUINITT-kindred,  relationsfalp,  aO- 

nity,  consanguinity 407 

CONSCIENTIOUS— oonseienUoos,  scrupulous..  88 
CONSCIOUS— aware,  on  one*s  guard,  apprised, 

conscious 480 

TO  BE  CONSCIOUS-to  foel,  be  sensible,  con- 
scious   370 

TO  CONSECRATE— to  dedicate,  devote,  const- 
crate,  hallow 88 

TO  CONSENT— to  cooNnt,  permit,  allow 156 

TO  CONSENT— to  aeoede,  consent,  comply,  no- 

quiesce,  agree 151 

CONSENT    assent,  consent,  approbation,  concar- 

fence 156 

CONSEaUENCE— afibct,  coMequence,  result,  Is- 
sue, event 800 

OONSEaUENCE — signification,  avail,  Impoit- 

^weIgb^lllOlllem 456 


CONSEQUENT   SBbsaqnent,c 

rlor 878 

CONSEaUENTLT— naturally,  consequently,  in 

course,  of  course 878 

CONSEQUENTLY— therefore,  consequendy,  ac- 
cordingly  , 874 

TO  CONSIDER— to  consider,  reflect 76 

TO  CONSIDER— to  consider,  regard 77 

CONSIDERATE— tbo(«biful,  considerate,  deli- 
berate   484 

CONSIDERATION— consideration,  reason 77 

TO  CONSIGN— to  consign,  commit,  intrust.....  411 

CONSISTENT— compaUUe,  consistent 151 

CONSISTENT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  15S 

TO  COXSOLE-to  console,  solace,  comfort 356 

CONSONANT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  151 
CONSPICUOUS— disUnguished,  noted,  cowpicu- 

ous,  eminent,  illustrious 47% 

CONSPICUOUS— prominent,  conspicuous 474 

CONSPIRACY— combination,  cabal,  plot,  c 

racy 

CONSTANCY— constancy,  stabUity,  i 

finnness .....^.  896 

CONSTANT— continual,  perpetual,  coMtaM  ... .  86» 

CONSTANT— durable,  constant 806 

CONSTERNATION— alarm,  terrour,  fright,  con- 
sternation  80$ 

TO  CONSTITUTE-to  constitute,  appoint,  de- 
pute   814 

TO  CONSTITUTE— 10  form,  eompoae,  consti- 

tute... 806 

CONSTITUTION— frame,  temper,  temperament, 

consdtulion 38S 

CONSTITUTION— government,  constitution . . .  •  807 

CONSTRAINT— coostiaint,compulslon 88» 

CONSTRAINT— constraint,  restraint,  restrictioB  880 

CONSTRUCT— to  build,  erect,  construct 408 

TO  CONSULT— to  consult,  deliberate,  debate. .  1 14 
TO  CONSUME— to  consume,  destroy,  waste....  50S 
CONSUMMATION— consummation,  completion  867 
CONSUMPTION— decay, decUne, consumption..  366 

CONTACT— conuct,  touch 180 

CONTAGION-contagion,  hifection 180 

CONTAGIOUS-contagious,  epidemical,  pestilen- 
tial  180 

TO  CONTAIN— to  contain,  hold 174 

TO  CONTAIN— to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include 174 

TO  CONTAMINATE — to  contaminate,  deflia, 

pollute,  taint,  corrupt 180 

TO  CONTEMN— to  contemn,  d 


TO  CONTEMPLATE— to  contemplate,  meditata, 

muse 76 

CONTEMPORARY— coeval,  contemporary 807 

CONTEMPTIBLE  » .     ^.u.    .     ^       .m 

CONTEMPTUOUS  I  ««tempUble,  contemptuous  108 

CONTEMPTUOUS— contemptuous,  seoniAil,  die* 

dalnfUl 108 

CONTEMPTIBLE-coatemptibla,  deeplcaMe,  pi- 

dAU 108 

TO  CONTEND-to  contend,  strive,  vie.*. 131 

TO  CONTEND— to  contend,  contest,  dispota....  Ill 
CONTENTION-coiUeiidon,«rifo 138 


INDEX. 


CONTEKTION 

strife * 

CONTENTMENT— «ODttiiUDent)  MttofaetkNi 

CONTEST— eoofilctt  oomlMt,  contflit 

TO  CONTEST— to  eoutiiid,  coniett,  ditputo.. 
OONTI6UOUS-«Uac«n<f  a^Joininffi 


133 
384 

142 
131 
490 
CONTINENCE-cbMClty,  conUamce,  no^Mly*  •  S45 
CONTINGENCY — MddflM,  caraalcjr,  cooUa- 

feocy 17« 

CONTINGENT— Mckkntal,  IncidMMy,  CMoal, 

continfent « 173 

CONTINUAIr-conliDual,  perpeiaml,ooiwtant...  965 

CONTINUAI«-coDUiraal,eoatiiUMd 966 

CONTINUANCE   )  contioiutBM,  diimtloo,  eoa- 

CONTINUATION  )     UniwUon 965 

CONTINUATION— conUnualioB,  conltoakjr....  966 

TO  C0NTINUE-40  conUnue,  remalo,  tUf 963 

TO  CONTINUE— to  oontlmie,  pwievcfei  pefalM, 

puraue,  pratecate 964 

CONTINUED— contiooal,  coDtiiMMd 965 

CONTINUITY— coiitiiuiation,  conUnnUf 966 

CONTRACT — flgreement,   eootnict,   covenant, 

eomiMiet,  bargain 153 

TO  CONTRACT— to  abridge,  eurtail,  contract. .  178 
CONTRACTED— contracted,  confined,  narrow. .  177 
TO  CONTRADICT— to  contradict,  oppoee,  deny  113 

CONTRARY— advene,  cootrary,  opptMlte 135 

CONTRAST— compariion,oontraat 135 

TO  CONTRIBUTE— to  conduce,  contribute  ....  168 
TO  CONTRIBUTE— lo  minister,  administer,  con- 
tribute  167 

CONTRIBUTION— tax,  duty,  custom,  toU,  im-        i 

post,  tribute,  contribution 168 

CONTRITION— repentance,  penitence,  contrition, 

compunction, remorse *. 88 

CONTRIVANCE— device,  contrivance 633 

TO  CONTRIVE— to  contrive,  devise,  invent....  539 
TO  CONTRIVE— to  concert,  contrive,  manage..  533 

TO  CONTROL— 4o  ebecli,  curb,  control 9SS 

TO  CONTROVERT— to  controvert,  dispute  ....  114 
CONTUMACIOUS-obeUnate,  stubborn,  contu- 
macious, lieadstrong,  beady 909 

CONTUMACY— contumacy,  rebeUion 310 

CONTUMELY— reproach,  contumely,  obloquy. .  108 
TO  CONVENE— to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  400 
CON  VENIENl'— commodions,  convenient,  sniu- 

ble 417 

CONVENT— cloister,  convent,  monastery 86 

CONVENTION— assembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  pariiament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council 400 

CONVERSATION— conversation,  dialogue,  con- 
ference, colloquy 400 

CONVERSE— communion,  convene 487 

TO  CONVER8E-to  speak,  talk,  convene,  die- 
course 490 

CONVER8IBLE— faceUons,  convenible,>oettlar, 

pleasant,  jocose 461 

CONVERT— convert,  proselyte 86 

TO  CONVEY— to  bear^  carry,  convoy,  transport  330 

TO  CONVCCT-to  convict,  detect,  discover 445 

CONVlCT-crimloal,  culprit,  malefactor,  (iekm, 

convict 1S3 

CONVICTION-comrlction,  psnuaokNi 79 


CONVINCINO— conclusive,  decisive,  convhiclag  S» 

CONVIVIAL-convivial,  social,  sociable 487 

CONVOCATION— assembly,  company,  meeting, 
coi^cgation,  pariiament,  diet,  congresi,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocatkm,  council 400 

TO  CONVOKE-to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  490 

COOL— cool,  cold,  frigid 514 

COOL— dispasslooate,  cool 119 

OOPIOUS--plentiail,  plcntaous,  abundant,  copi- 
ous, ample 841 

COPIOUSLY— largely,  eoploosly,  fiiUy 349 

COPY— copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen 530 

TO  COPY— to  copy,  traaaeribe 530 

TO  COPY— to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit SS9 

OOaUET— coquet.  Jilt SOS 

CORDIAL— hearty,  warm,  sineeie,  cordial 431 

CORNER— comer,  angle .'. 499 

wI^m!^}"^*"'""^*^''^* «• 

CORPOREAL— corporeal,  material 510 

CORPSE— body,  corpse,  carcass 510 

CORPULENT— corpulent,  stout,  histy 511 

TO  CORRECT— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  reo- 

tiOr,  emend,  improve,  mend,  better 901 

CORRECT— correct,  accurate 908 

CORRECTION— correction,  discipline,  punish- 
ment  904 

CORRECTNESS-^Justneis,  correctness 903 

CORRESPONDENT — correspondent,    suitable, 

answerable JSS 

TO  CORROBORATE— to  confirm, corroborate..  935 
TO  CORRUPT— to  contaminate,  defile,  poUute, 

taint,  comipt 199 

To  CORRUPT— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

CORRUPTION— depravity,  depravation,  cornip- 

tlon 138 

COST— oost,  exponsei  price,  charge 436 

COSTLY— valuable,  precious,  costly 437 

COVENANT — ^agreement,  contract,  covenant, 

compact,  bargain 153 

TO  COVER— to  cover,  hide 517 

COVER— cover,  shelter,  screen., 517 

COVERING— tegument,  covering SIS 

TO  COVET-^to  desire,  long  for,  hanker  aAer, 

covet ISO 

COVBTOU8NE88— covetottsncss,  cnpidity,  ava- 
rice   169 

COUNCIL— assembly,  company,  meethig,  congre- 
gation, parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  convocathm,  council 480 

COUNSEL— advice,  counsel,  Instnietion 194 

TO  COUNT— (o  calculate,  compute,  reckon,  eonnt 

or  account,  number 433 

TO  COUNTENANCE-lo  encourage,  sanction, 

countenance,  support 310 

COUNTENANCE— (kce,  countenance,  visage...  479 
COUNTERFEIT— spurious,  suppositions,  coun- 
terfeit  599 

TO  COUNTERFEIT— to  hnitate,  copy,  counter- 
feit   SB9 

COUNTRY— land,  country 407 

COUNTRYMAN— counuyman,  peasant,  swain, 

hind,  rueticiK,  clown 330 

COUPLE— couple, brace» pair «.*..^  .....  434 
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COUSAOE— eoarafe,  forthirie,  ranlaUoii 140 

COURAGE— bravery,  coarafe,  TikMir 130 

COURSK-course,  RMi  pMMfe 975 

COURSE— way,  road,  roote  or  loat,  eooiw 975 

COURSE— atrial,  courae 975 

COURSE— waj,  maoMr,  natbod,  noda,  eoarae, 

meaofl 975 

COURTEOUS-aflkUe,  coorteoiM 900 

COURTEOUS » 

COURTLY      jcourtaouf,cooiplaiMiit,ooaiHjr..  100 

TO  CRACK— Co  braak,  bom,  artekfipUt 509 

CRAFTY— cannlDf,  crmfky,  •obtie,  ily,  wily 539 

TO  CRAVE— to  befft  baseecb,  1011011,  entreat,  eop- 

plicate.  Implore,  crave 158 

TO  CREATE— to  cause,  occaiion,  create 904 

TO  CREATE— tajnake,  fbnn,  produce,  create  . .  909 

CREDIT— credit,  favour,  Influence 100 

CREDIT— belief,  credit,  tniM,lUtb 78 

CREDIT— name,  reputation,  repute,  credit 479 

CREED— faitb,  creed 70 

CREW— band,  company,  crew,  gang 409 

CRIME— crime,  vice,  eln 199 

CRIME— crime,  misdemeanour 199 

CRlMINAL-crimlnal,  guilty 123 

CRIBUNAIr-eriminal,  culprit,  maleflictor,  Mon, 

convict 193 

CRISIS— conjuncture,  crisis 173 

CRITERION— criterion,  standard 995 

CRITICISM— animadversion,  criticism,  stricture.  119 
TO  CRITICISE— to  censure,  animadvert,  crltl- 

clw lU 

CROOKED— awkward,  croei,  untoward,  crooked, 

froward,  perverse 315 

CROOKED— bent,  curved,  crooked,*awry 316 

CROSS— awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  fttH 

ward,  perverse* •*•••••• ••..•........  315 

CROSS— captious,  cross,  peevisb,  petulant,  fretftil  315 

CROWD— fflttlUtude,  crowd,  tbrong,  swarm 404 

CRUEL— crad,  Inbomao,  barbarous,  brutal,  la- 

▼»€« 373 

CRUEL— bardheartcd,  cruel,  unmerciful,  mercft- 

I«" 373 

TO  CRUSH— to  break,  bruise,  squeeae,  pound, 

crusb 501 

TO  CRUSH— to  overwhebn,  cniib 504 

CRUTCH— atafl;  sdck,  crutcb S30 

CRY— noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  weep 47D 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  scream,  sbriek 470 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  exclaim,  call 47U 

CULPABLE— culpable,  fkulty 153 

CULPRIT— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  (blon, 

convict 133 

CULTIVATION— cuhivatlon,  Ullage,  husbandry  337 
CULTIVATION  )  calthratlon,  cntture,  civfliza- 

CULTURE  5     Uon,  refinement 196 

CUNNING— art,  cunning,  deceit 521 

CUNNING— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily . .. .  592 

CUPIDITY— covetousness,  capldlty,  avarice 100 

TO  CURB-tocbeck,  curb,  control as 

TO  CURE— to  cure,  beal,  remedy sss 

CURE— cure,  remedy 3Q5 

CURIOU&-«urloos,  inqulslUve,  prying n 

CtltRENT-«tr«a0,curTeM,tld« tS9 


CURSORY— cmaory,  basiy,  sli|M,  dewriloiy ....  Ml 
TOCURTAII^-leabrMia,cartail,coairaet....  ITS 

CURVED— bent,  curved,  eiookad.awiy 31t 

CUSTODY— katplaf,  ewlody I7f 

CUSTOM    casKwu,  habit 30 

CUSTOM    BMlowi,  lbsbtoa,manaer,practica....  30 
CUSTOM-«az,  duly,  costoa^  tall,  Impeel,  trtboM, 

cootrtb* 
CUSTOM- 
DAILY— daUy,  dkinial 900 

DAINTY-daiaty,delkMy 114 

DAMAOE-kias,daaBage,delrimBt 4N 

DAMAGE-t^Jury,  damaga,  hurt,  barm,  mlsehter  401 
DAMPNEBO    Moiilaie,  bomidity,  damptMsa....  5» 

DANGER-dangar,  peril,  baaaid 171 

TO  DARE— to  brave,  dare,  defy,  chaDeBga 13S 

DARING— daring,  bold 141 

DARK— dark,  obscure,  dim,  aqrUCfffcMia 400 

DARK— opaque,  dark 481 

TODART— losboot,dait 90f 

DATE— tiaM,park)d, age, data, era, epochs......  Ifl 

TO  DAUB— la  smear,  daub SU 

TO  DAUNT— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 300 

DAYS  OF  YORE— ibrmeriy,  la  times  past,  or 
old  tlmea,  days  of  yore,  aaetantly  or  enrhM 

times 900 

DEAD— lifelaM,  dead.  Inanimate 390 

DEADLY-deadly,  mortal,  Iktal 371 

DEAL— deal,  quantity,  portkm 400 

DEALING— trade,  coounarce,  traflick,  dealii«. . .  331 

DEARTH-acqrdty,  dearth 99» 

DEATH— death,  departure,  decease,  demisa 371 

TO  DEBAR— to  deprive,  debar,  abrMga 80O 

TO  DEBASE— to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  debaae, 

dlegraca m 

TO  DEBATE— to  argue,  dispute,  debate IM 

TO  DEBATE-coosult,  deUberate,  debate 11» 

TO  DEBILITATE— to  weaken,  enftebia,  debili- 
tate, enervate.  Invalidate 9M 

DEBILITY— deMUty,  ioflnnity,  imbecility 307 

DEBT— debt,  due fit 

DECAY— decay,  decline,  coosamplkm SM 

TO  DECAY— to  periih,  die,  decay 371 

DECEASE-death,  departure,  deceaaa,  denlas  ..  37] 

DECEIT— art,  cunning,  deceit 581 

DECEIT— deceit,  deception 993 

DECEIT— deceit,  duplicity,  double-deaUi^ B3 

DECEIT— deceit,  lyand,  guOe 393 

DECEITFUL— (Ulactous,  deceitful,  ftaodulaat  .  B3 
TO  DECEIVE— to  deceive.  Mode,  Impoae  upon  OSt 

DECEIVER— deceiver,  impostor 819 

DECENCY— decency,  decorum 940 

DECENT— becomhig,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  ioHaUa  MO 

DECEPTION— deceit,  decepdoQ 90 

TO  DECIDE— to   deckle,  determine,  conchide 

upon 993 

DECIDED— decided,  determined,  resolute 994 

DECIDED-Kledded,  decMve 994 

DECISION— decision,  judgement,  sentaaca 04 

DECISIVE-declded,  decisive 9M 

DECISIVE— condaslve,  dccistve,  coBvlndag ....  90 
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TODBOLAIM-todMWm,lBf«ltli 1€0 

TO  DBCLAKS-«>tfialM«,piiMith, proclaim...  < 
TO  DSOLABB-t»«i|mH|d«lM«,  tlgiiliy,  tM- 

tifytixiw  •••••••••••••  ••••••••••••• •  ^ 

TO  DKCLABB— 10 ikmowm,  tnU^ dedaw..  444 

TO  DBCLABS-^pntai,4Mtara ^ 

PBCHWB    itwy,  dtcH— ,  toawpHoB. 308 

TO  DBOLDIS-lo  fsflM,  dwMiM,  i^jeet,  rapel, 


TO 

DIOOftUM— dMMcyideeoran 846 

TO  HBOOT-i*  •»«•,  t«BpC  MdMe,  MdM,  d*. 

••y -.- « 310 

TO 

351 
443 
TO  DBCRT— lo  dtepwBitt,  4ctnct|  tminee,  6f 

|M«ciM6,digrad«,4eef7 105 

TO  DBDIOATB— l*4MilMia,4tvoi0,cooMcnt«, 

iMOlow 89 

TO  DraMTOB— lo4triTe,tnoe,dtdiiee 440 

TO  DSMNTT-lotfaiaettMblraet 481 

mH)PCT10»— cwwlMloB,  iniwtiiiJt,  dedroctkm.    78 

PMEP-^daad,  iptoit,  aclikiv— wt,  ftat 905 

USED— MCiaiii  MC,  dead 904 

TO  DEEM-lo  tUak,  Mppow,  ImaflM,  Mieve, 

d8«B 75 

TODBFACB-4odtlteec,disfl|M^dalbm 503 

TO  D^AMB-lo  MpMW,  dMNWt,  tlMder,  d*- 


TO  DBFBAT-Ho  best,  defiMt,  overpower,  root, 


1A5 


TO  DBFBAT-Ho  bafle,  defeat,  diMoiieert,  con- 


143 


MPBCT— imperftelkw,  defect,  feult,  viee . 


143 

TO  DEPBAT-40  defeat,  feil,  dlMppolat,  fhw- 

148 

184 

Wr 

PiyilCTlVK    dffecUTe,deflrieat. 137 

TO  PgFBWB-HO  apologlae,  deftad,  JunHy,  eicol- 

pate,  ezcaae,  pM 181 

TO  BBTBHD— 10  defend,  proleet,viBdfeate 179 

TODiraND-iofaaid,  defend,  watck 180 

DEFENDANT  }  ^  ,    ,       ... 

j^jpjjj^gl^    I  defendant,  defender 180 

Dn^mEB^-defender,  adToeale,  pleader 180 

TO  DEFEB^^o  delay,  defer,  poatpone^  pipenMl- 

800 


800 

.  190 
197 
458 
458 
509 


I,  defenrfve . 


180 


DEFILE— Co  eoamninata, 

taint 

BSFlCIBNT^-defeetlire,  defldent. 
DEFOflTB-deantte,  poaMte . .. . 


TO  moiW-40  defeee,  dWlfdie,defenn. 
TO  BBFEAfFP-to  diet,  deftand,  trtdt. .. 
to  DBFT^Ho  Isnve,  defy,  dB«,  ebaUnie. 
tODEOBADB^Ho  dlipvaci 
depradaie,  JBfridg,  decry 

TomMMumh^ 


138 


HTS 


100 


TO  DE6RADE-lodiapata8e,darafaie,deBrade.  105 
TO  OE6RADB-to  knmble,  bmniUate,  d^rade.  14i 

DB6REE-«Iaai,  Older,  rank,  degree 970 

DETTT— deity,  divinity 81 

DEJECTION— d^eetlon,  deprenien,  aMiandioly  413 
TO  DELAT-to  delay,  defer,  poetpooe,  procnMl- 

nate,  prolonf,  protract,  retard 900 

DELEGATE— dele|at«t  depnty 8M 

TO  DELIBERATR-toeoaralt,ddlberaie,delkate  115 
DEUBEEATB-ChougMAil,  eouUerate,  deUbe- 

»«• 484 

DEUOAOY— dainty,  delleaoy 314 

DEUOATE— fine,  deUcnte,  nice 314 

BteLIOHT— pleawre,  joy,  delight,  chann 304 

DEUGHTFUL-dcHflurul,  dianninf 313 

TO  DELINEATE — to  paint,  depict,  dellneaie, 

■kelcb 838 

DELINaUENT— offender,  ddinqoent 180 

TO  DEUVEB-to  ddlver,  reecne,  tave 840 

TO  DELIVrat-lo  five  op,  deUfcr,  iwreoder, 

yield,  cede,  concede 848 

DELIVEEANCE  >  ,  .. 

DELIVEBY         {  deliverance,  deUvery 840 

TO  DELUDE-to  decdve,  ddode,  Inpoee  npon.  SU 
TO  DELUOB-Ho  overflow,  inundate,  ddoge ...  308 

D£LU8ION--fellacy,  ddudon,  Olndon 8S3 

TO  DEMAND-to  adc,  or  aafc  for,  dalm,  demand  8» 

TO  DEMAND-to  demand,  leqnlie 898 

DEMEANOUB— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 188 

DEMISE-deatb,  departure,  decease,  demlw  . .. .  3n 
TO  DEMOLISH— Co  demdlah,  raze,  diamantle, 

destroy 505 

DEMON— devil,  demon S8 

TO  DEMONSTBATE— to  prove,  demonstrate, 

evince,  manlfeM 444 

TO  DEMUB— Co  demur,  hesitate,  pause 00 

DEMUB— demur, doubt, hesltaUon.obJecUon....    08 
TO  DENOMINATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 

entitle,  dedgoate,  characterize 471 

DENOMINATION— name,  appdlaUon,  UUe,  de- 
nomination   471 

TO  DENOTE— to  denote,  signify,  imply 450 

DENSE-thiclr,  dense 331 

TO  DEN  Y— to  contradict,  oppose,  deny I13 

TO  DENT— to  deny,  reAise 838 

TO  DENY-io  deny,  disown,  disdalm,  disavow.  113 
DEPAETURE— death,  departure,  decease,  demise  371 

DEPARTURE— exit,  departure 379 

DEPENDENCE— dependence,  reliance 418 

TO  DEPICT— to  patot,  depict, delineate, sketch. .  338 
TO  DEPLORE-to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore  410 

DEPONENT-deponcnt,  evidence,  witness 445 

DEPORTMENT— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage, 

deprntment,  demeanour igs 

DEPQglTE-depodte,  pledge,  eacnrity 183 

DEPBAVITY      )  depravity,  depravation,  cor- 

DEPBAVATION5    mption „...  j88 

TO  DBPBECIATI&-C0  dtaparaga,  detract,  tra- 

dncg,depradate,  degrade,  deeiy 105 

lHBPBEDATI01f--depredstkm,R>bbery 505 

DSPtSflilON-'-d^eetloa,  depreadon,  mddn- 
^"*3r 413 
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TO  I>IPRIVB-tob«MTe,deprlTe,i«rip 905 

TO  DEPRIVE-lo  d«priv«,  defav,  abridft 906 

DEPTH-HlepUmvoAiDdUjr 890 

TO  DEPUTE— lo constitute,  appoint,  dcpule....  814 
DEPUTY— •mbaandor,  «nvoy,  pitnipotenftory, 

deputy SM 

DEPUTY-delegate,  iepuur S14 

TO  OERAMGE-lodliorder|derai«e,diMOoeert, 

diieompoie 9M 

DERANOEBIENT— dermogeoMnt,  UMtaMj,  Uam- 

ey|Biadne«,  mania 981 

TO  DE&IDE— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  taolar, 

rally 103 

TO  DERIVE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 440. 

TO  DEROGATE— to  disparage,  derogate,  difrade  105 
TO  DESCRIBE— to idate,  recount,  descrilw....  40G 
DESCRIPTION— account,  narratiye,  deecription*  467 
D£SCRIPTION--«aet,  turn,  d«ee«ipck>n,  diarae- 

ter 467 

TO  DESCRY— to  find,  find  out,  diecovar,  deeoy, 

«P3r 445 

TO  DESERT— U>  abandon,  desert,  Cbnake,  reUn- 

qutsh 843 

TO  DESERT— to aMieale, desert... 853 

DESERT— desert,  nterit,  worth .|..  438 

DESERT— solitary,  desert,  deeolate 893 

TO  DESIGN— to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean..  533 

DESIGN— design,  plan,  acheme,  project 534 

TO  DESIGNATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 

entitle,  designate,  cliaracteriM 471 

TO  DESI&E-to  beg,  desire 15B 

TO  DESIRE— to  desire,  wish,  long  for,  kanker 

After,  coret 150 

TO  DESIST— to  cease,  leave  ofl;  desist,  disooo- 

tinue 857 

DESOLATE— solitary,  desert,  desolate 863 

DESOLATION— ravage,  desolation,  devastation  506 
DESPAIRr-despair, desperation, despondency....  413 
DESPATCH— lo  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  eipe- 

dite,  despatch 961 

DESPJBRATE-desperaie,  hopeless 413 

DESPERATION— despair,  despondency,  despe- 
ration   >...* 413 

DESPICABLE— contempUbte,  despicable,  piUful  108 
TO  DESPISEi-lo  contemn,  despise,  soom,  dis- 
dain...   101 

DESPONDENCY-iievttir,  jdapoodeiiey,  despe- 
ration   »..••  413 

DESPOnCK— absolute,  arbitrary,  dcspotkk 168 

DESTIN  ATlON-desUny,  desltoalion 169 

TO  DESTIN£-to  allot,  appoint,  destine 100 

DESTINY-dotiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 160 

DESTINY— destiny,  destination. ...». J. 160 

DESTITUTE— hare,  acanty,  destitute. 850 

DESTITUTE— fonaken,  forlom,  destitute ......  848 

TO  DESTROY— to  consume,  destroy,  waste ....  505 

TO  DESTROY— todemoUsh,  rase, dismanUe, de- 
stroy  ,,...505 

DESTRUCTION— destrucUon,juin * 504 

DESTRUCTIVE — :desuuctive,   minous^  perni- 
cious  >  504 

DESULTORY— Aoiaory,  hasty,  dight,  dseiiltoiy.  80 
TO  DET ACH— lo  separata,  sever,  disjoin,  detach  481 
TO  DETAIN-to  hold,  kcep^  detain,  main 836 


TO  DBTECT-Hoooftet,  iilicl,  JlwDifW 
TO  DETER^Hodaler,diaoowais, 
TO  DBTBRMIN£-to  deeUa, 


TO  DETERMINB-to 

TO  DSTERBUNE-lo  Ox,  detsoBlM,  settle,  limit 

DETERMINED    derided,  dsisrml>sd,  lesohNe. . 

TO  DETEST— loakkor,delSBl, 

TO  DETEST— lo  hate,  detest .. 

DETESTABJ 

hie 

TO  DETRACT- 

fkme,  calumniate 
TO  DETRACT-lo 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry 

DETRIMENT— disadvaMafs,  lajnry,  hwt,  decil- 

ment,  pr^lttdloe 

DETRIM£NT-kMa,dam^delflmaBC 

DEVASTATION-Hravage,  dasolayon,  devasta- 
tion  

TO  DEVELOPS— to  oalbM,  unravel,  dtvelope. . 
TO  DEVIATE— iodeviate,wander,8werve,Biny 

TO  DEVIATE— to  digress,  deviate 

DEVICE— device,  oontrivaaea 

DEVIL- devil,  demon..... 

TO  DEVISE— to  contrive,  devise,  invent 

TO  DEVISE— to  devise,  bequeath 

DEVOID— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 

TO  DEVOTE-to  addict,  devote,  apply 

TO  DEVOT£-to  dedicate,  devote,  nnneerine, 

haUow 

DEVOUT— holy,  pioua,  devout,  religious 

DEXTERITY— ahUity,  dexterity,  address 

DEXTEROUS-clever,  skilful,  expert,  dextenma, 

adroit 

DIALECT— langnage,  tongue,  speech,  Idiom,  dia- 

k^ 

DIALOGUE— convenattoa,  diatogue,  conftreoee, 

colloQuy... 

TO  DICTATE— to  dictate,  prescribe 

DICTATE— dictate,  suggestioo 

DICTION— dictkw,  style,  phrase,  phraseology. .. 

DICTIONARY— dietlonary,  encyctopsdla 

DICTIONARY— dictkmary,  lexicon,  vocabutary, 

gloesaiy,  nomenclature 

TO  DIE-todie,  expire 

TO  DIE— to  perish,  die,  decay 

DIET— food,  diet,  regimen , 

DIET— amembly,  company,  meeting,  eongwga- 

tioo,  pariiament,  diet,  congress,  conventloo, 

synod,  convocation,  cooucU 

TO  DIFFER— to  diflb*,  vary,  disagree,  disssau .. 
DIFFERENCE— ^lUbrenceb  variety,  divenlty, 

medley.... 

DIFFERENCIB-iliflbiMiee,  distinction 

DIFFERENCE— diflfersoce,  dispute,  altercalkm, 

quarrel ....• 

DIFFERENT— dilforent,  distinct,  aeparato 

DIFFERENT— dilfeteat,  aeveraJ,  dlven,  sundry, 

various «.. 

DIFFERENT— diflbrent,  unlike 

DIFFICULT-hard,  dilBcuU, 
Dil^-flCULTIES— ^ifflcnUies, 

il^nhlet. ••■•••••*•••..*... 
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871 
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863 
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364 
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DirncrnLTr-dlAeiiltf^olMUele,  impediment.  S30 
DIFPICULTT— objaetlon,  difficulty,  exoepUon  . .  IIS 
DIFFIDENT— distnutlViI,  Mitpicloas,  diffident. . .  4J0 

DIFFIDBNT--modest,  basfafttl,  diffident 148 

DIFFUSE— dlflrttw,  praliz 4«4 

TO  DIFFUSE— to  •pread,  expand,  diffiue 345 

TO  DIGEST— to  dispoM,  arrange,  digest S77 

DIGNIFIED — mogifterfal,    majeatlck,    autelj, 

pompons,  augtnt,  dignlfled 454 

DIGNITY— honour,  dignity 4» 

DI6NITT— pride,  haughtlneaa,  loAiness,  dignity.  100 

TO  DI6RES&-40  dlgren,  deviate 196 

TO  DILATE— to  dilate,  expand 345 

DILATORY— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 360 

DILIGENT— active,  diligent,  Industrious,  assidu- 
ous, laborious 896 

DILIGENT— diligent,  expeditious,  prompt 962 

DILIGENT— sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous 297 

DIM— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 480 

TO  DIMINISM-^to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  de- 
crease   351 

DIMINUTIVE— little,  small,  diminutive 350 

DIOCE8S— bisboprick,dlocess 86 

TO  DIRECT— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 191 

TO  DIRECT— to  conduct,  manage,  direct 191 

DIRECT— straight,  right,  direct 430 

DIRECTION— direction,  address,  superscription.  813 

DIRECnON— direction,  Oder 313 

DIRECTLY— directly.  Immediately,  Instantly,  In- 
stantaneously  883 

DISABILITY— Inability,  dbabUity 00 

DISADVANTAGE— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt, 

detriment,  prejudice 

DlSAPFECTION-disaffiscUon,  disloyally 210 

TO  DISAGREE— to  diffirr,  vary,  disagree,  dissent  138 

TO  DISAPPEAR— to  disappear,  vanish 

TO  DISAPPOINT— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint, 

fruArate 143 

DISAPPROBATION— displeasure,  anger,  disap- 

pvobalinn 118 

TO  DISAPPROVE— to  disapprove,  dislike 120 

DISASTER— calamity,  disaster,  misfortune,  mis- 
chance, mishap 406 

TO  DISAVOW— to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  dis- 
avow  113 

DISBELIEF— disbelief,  unbelief. 79 

Tp  DISCARD— to  dismiss,  discharge,  dlacaid  ...  254 
TO  DISCERN— to  perceive,  discern,  distinguish.  483 
DISCERNMENT— dificermnent,  penetration,  dis- 

ertmlrauion,  Judgement 71 

TO  DISCHARGE-to  dismiss,  diaebaige,  discard  254 
DISCIPLINE— correction,  discipline,  punishment  904 

DISCIPLE-scholar,  disciple,  pupil 197 

TO  DISCLAIM— deny,  disown,    disclaim,  dis- 

»vow 113 

TO  DISCLOSE— to  publbh,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal,  disclose 443 

TO  DDCLOOE— to  uncover,  discover,  disclose. .  444 
TO  DISCOMPOSE— to  disorder,  derange,  discon- 
cert, discompose S80 

TO  DISOONCERT-to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert, 

confound 143 

TO  DISCONCERT— to  disorder,  derange,  diseon- 
CM,diRompoM 2m 


TO  DISCONTlNUE-io  eMM,  totve  vK,  i 

tinue,  desist 959 

DISCORD— dissension,  contcntioa,  discord,  strllb  U9 
TO  DISCOVER- to  convict,  detect,  discover...  •  445 
TO  DISCOVER— to diseover,manitet, declare..  444 
TO  DISCOVER— to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy, 

descry 445 

TO  DlSCOVER^-lo  find,  find  oat,  discover,  In- 
vent  440 

TO  DISCOVER— to  uncover,  discover,  dlackMe. .  444 
TO  DlSCOURAOE-lo  deter,  discoarafe,  dis- 
hearten   S19 

TO  DISCOURSE— 10  speak,  talk,  oonvene,  dls- 


DISCREDTT— discredit,   reproach,  scandal,  dis- 
grace  107 

DISCRETION— Judgement,  discretion,  prtulenee  40Q 
TO  DISCRIMINATE— to  distinguish,  discrimi- 
nate  484 

DISCRIBflNATION— discernment,   penetration, 

discrimination,  Judgement 71 

TO  DISCUSS— to  discuss,  examine '96 

DISDAIN— haughtineas,  disdain,  arrogance 101 

TO  DISDAIN— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain  101 
DISDAINFUL— contemptuous,  scomAil,  disdain- 

rVil 108 

DISEASE— disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady.  307 

DISEASED-skk,  sickly,  diseased,  moriild 367 

TO  DISENGAGE       >  to  disei^age,  disentangle, 

TO  DISENTANGLE  i     extricate 918 

TO  DISFIGURE-lo  defece,  dtoflgure,  deform, . .  503 

DISGRACE— dishononr,  dUgrace,  shame 107 

DISGRACE — discredit,  leproaeh,  scandal,  die- 
grace 107 

TO  DISGRACE— to  abase,  humUe,  degrade,  die- 
grace,  debase 106 

TO  DISGUISE— to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise..  910 

DISGUST— disgust,  loathing,  nausea ISO 

DISGUST — dislike,  displeasure,  dIssaUsfaction, 

distaste,  disgust 117 

TO  DISHEARTEN— to  deter,  discourage,  dls- 

liearten 319 

DISHONEST-dlshonest,  knavish 430 

DISHONOUR— dishonour,  dUgrace,  shame 107 

DISINCUNATION-dlsUke,  dlslncHnation 118 

TO  DISJOIN— to  separate,  sever,  dl^oln,  detach  491 

TO  DISJOINT— fo  disjoint,  dismember 491 

DISLIKE— aversion,  antipathy,  dlsUke,  hatred, 

repugnance 138 

TO  DISLIKE-to  disapprove,  dislike 120 

DISLIKE — dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfhction, 

distnste,  disgust 117 

DISLIKE— dislike,  disinclination 118 

DISLOYALTY— disaflfecrton,  disloyalty 910 

DISMAL— dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

TO  DISMANTLE— to  demolish,  raxe,  dismantle, 

destroy 505 

TO  DISMAY— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 308 

TO  DISMEMBER— to  dtarjolnt,  dismember 491 

TO  DISMISS— 10 dismlii, discharge,  discard... .  954 

DISORDER— confusion,  disorder 989 

TO  DISORI^R— to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert, 

discompose 9BQ 

DiaORDERr^leocdcr,  disease,  dintmptr,  malady  367 


INDiX 


DIB0EI»Ba.T-4n«gKlw,«mM]r, 

Iniflnperalt.. .»«..».•...« 

TO  DIBOWN-lo  4mf,  dtoowa,  dixWm,  dl»- 
WW.iT 

TO  MaPARAqE—io  dhpirm,  ietraet,  fwiiWi 
dtpraciatti  di|nd«,  dtery • 

TO  DISPARAOfr-io  diiptnce,  4erQftt«,  4«> 


MBPAEITT— diiptritj,  laeqoalliy 

PMPAflBIONATE-miiM^oiiH,  cool 

TO  DIBPSD-lodli|nl,4li|Wii,iiii^M«,.. 

TO  DI8PEN8£-loiltopeMe,dlttribQte 

TO  DlgPEBSB-to  d^tei,  dinnwe,  iti^pHi. 
TO  DISPEKSS— to  ipraad,  Maaer,  dlfprnt.. 

TO  DI0PLAT-4O  abow,  tsbiUl,  d^flmf 

TO  DISPLBA8B-lodifpleMe,oAod,Tez... 
DIBPLKAWJItB-HlMllw,  <iiplMww,( 

tiiM,4UMa««,diopHt 

SfiPLEASUBE— displeMiire,  aogcr,  dtepprobft- 


l»BP06AL-^di«poMl, 

TODIBPO8E-lo4lif0M,amuiit,«tMl 

TO  DISPOBK-lo  plaee,  dt^MM,  otter 

TODI8POBK-lodlvieS,dtqMin,niiilalo 

PlflPOSrriON-^ltaporiiioa,  toapw 

DISPOSmON-HllqMvltkN),  incUnatkm 

IH8P08ITION--dii|NMl,diqiotHkM 

TO  DISPROVE — lo  coaAito,  raAue,  dlqvofei 


TO  DISPUTE— 10  aifoe,  dlipolt,  dabato 

TO  DISPUTE— 10  eoocoul,  coot 

TO  DISPUTE— to  eontroTort,  diapal«< 

TO  DISPUTE— Co  doubt,  qoflKk 

TO  DISPUTE— diAraoee,  dlapote,  •hamuioo, 

quarral 

TO  DISREGARD— to  diarogard,  "-cglect,  allcht. . 
DISS  ATI8FAGTI0N— dIaUko,  dlaplaaawa,  dtaa*. 

tiafbcUon,  dlataate,  diaguat 

TO  DI88EBtBLE-to  coocaaJ,  diaaewble,  di^pilaa 

DISSEMBLER— hypocrite,  diaaembler 

DISSEMINATE— to  apnad,  drculato,  piopagata^ 


DISSENSION— diaaeaaioiH  oootanUoo,  diaeoid . . 
TO  DI8SENT-todiJfcr,aianr,  diaacraa,  dlaaant. 
DISSENTER— beretiek,  ac.hi«naHcJr,  aactariAo, 


DISSERTATION- 


',  traatiaa,  tract, 


DISSIMULATION— ataralatlon, 

TO  DISSIPATE— to dia|ial,dla|iana,dlaaipMa..  Itf 

TO  DIS3IP  ATE-to  apwd  or  afpand,  waate,  dia* 

alpate,  aquander S44 

DIS80LUTS— looaa,  vafiM,  Mi,  dJaanlnta,  Ucaa- 

tiooa • S98 

DI8TANT-4bMQt,  ibr,  r«HMtt W» 

DISTASTE^lallka,  dlaplaaaara,  dlaaartaftfllton, 

dlalaite,diariat 117 

DtSTEMPER-dtetfdar,  4iaaM|,  Mta4fi  dlMMi- 

•  far St7 

DI8TINGT-dUlbrent,dlatiiiet,aa|iarett. aft 

DISTINCnON-dUlbraaca,  diattoctfcwi 9Bt 

DIBTINCTXON-or  fbaUob,  oTgoallqr.  oT  dla- 

tincikMi •....  474 

DISTINCTLT-cleuty,dtaltMtif ^ 477 


TO  ^'"^""'-"^   1   iinhnilib.  dbaita 
TO  PUTlNOUiaH-io  panaift,dlaom,d 


TO  DISTINOVIBH-«aigMltaa,dlalli«idBli 
TO  DISmiGUIBB-to 


DlBTINGUI8HID--dMtb««WMd, 


474 


433 
US 


407 
417 


407 


4]i 

417 
419 
417 


TO  DISTORT— to  twra,  baad,  i  irK,  wrii^  wwat, 
dlaiort,vi«Qeh 

DDWRACTBD  abaant,  abatncted,  dlvertad,  db- 
tracted 

DISTRESS— •dvanHir,  dlatpaaa 

DDTRESS— diatnaa,  aaxkty,  Mcuiab,  i«BK]r . . . 

TO  DISTRESS-lo  afflict,  diitraaa,lroabla 

TO  DISTRESS-to  diatffcaa,  banaa,  parplex. ... 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to  allot,  aaaign,  apportkn, 
diatribQta 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to  dlapanaa,dlatribata 

TO  DISTRIBUTE-to  divide,  dlMribiita,  alMra. . 

DISTRICT— diatrict,  icfloo,  inet,qaarter 

DISTRUSTFUL— diatniatftil,aiMplcloua,  dittdaia 

TO  DISTURB— to  dlatnrb,  iBtami|it 

TO  DISTURB— to  trouble,  dlaturb,  niolaal 

DISTURBANCE-comiBotton,  dktarbaiiea 

TO  DIVS-to  plnufe,  diTe 

TO  DIVE  INTO-Ho  pry,  aenitlitlae,dlTe  Into  .. 

DIYERS-dUbreitt,  aevaral,  dima,  auDdfy,  vari- 


DIVERSION— ttBoaaaant,  antertatonaDt,  divar- 

aloB,  epovt,  raereatioo,  paatloM JM 

DIVERSTTT-dUlbraKe,  Tariatj,  madlaTt  dlm- 

■«V Mi 

TO  DIVERT-toaoiaaa,diveit,aotaitalB 3M 

DIVERTED-abaaB^  abatractod,  divaitcd,  db- 

tt«eted 484 

TO  DIVIDE— 10  dlvMe,  aeparate,  part 4B4 

TO  DIVIDE-to  divide,  dl8Ulbate,aban 48S 

DIVINR-fodllke,  divine,  heavenly 00 

DIVINE— holy,  aacred,  divine 60 

DIVtNR    ficclealaatick,  divioe,  thaokgiaa 00 

TO  DrvmE-to  goeH,  co^Jactom,  divbM OS 

DIVINmr— deity,  divinity 81 

DIVI8ION-part,portioo,diviaioo,ahaia 48i 

DIURNAL-daUy,dianial SIB 

TO  DIVULGE-to  pnbliab,  r-*">"^*^  divnlfa, 


TO  DO— tonMke,do,act 904 

DOCILE— docile,  tractable,  ductile saO 

DOCTRINE— doctrine,  pteeept,  principle 80 

DOCTRINE >  .- ,. .       ,._       

DOGMA       J  ••«•••»  *i»«i  Moat 00 

DOGMATlCAL-conildent,  dogwatical,  poaltiv*.  4U 

DOLEyUL— pitaooa,  doleflU,  woftil,  niaftri 4I1 

DOMESTf CK-aenaot,  dnoiaBHck,  dradoe,  at- 

nlal IB 

DOMINEERING— lapHloai^  loidl|y,  dnmin— ^ 

in(,  ovailwarinf.  .......••..••.•  •.•••••...•.  100 

DOMtNlON-«aipira,i«lin,doaiiBl« m 

DOMINION-po««r,  atnogth,  lbna»  Mthoriiy, 


DOMDnONB-^teffritoiy,  ^ 

DONATION-tUt,  pwaant,  donatloa,  banarbcUou  104 

DOOM-deaitey«lhte,lol,doQn MO 


iifDex. 


TO  DOOIi--<o  ■■■HBCt,  doaa,  wiwn<. 
DOUBLE-DSALINO--4Meil,  AipUdty, 

deaUttg 

DOUBT    iw>nr,<ooK>tril>tto»,ol(>ecitai 
TO  DOUBT— tedMKVMrtioOidlqwli.... 

DOUBT-^kmbCMMpoM 

DOUBTFUL-^dmibCfU,  doUoM, 

evioai 

TO  DOZE— lOfl66miiiimber,4oi 

TO  DRAG— lo  drmw,  draft  l>snl  or  bate,  paU,tag^ 

pluck 

TO  DRAIN— 10 ipead,  txteiMt, drain 

TO  DRAW-todraw,  drag,  luwl  or  tele,  piuek, 

P«Bftoi 

TO  DREAD— lo  appralMad,  Aar,  diMd 

DREAD— «w«,  revomct,  drtad 

DRBADFUL-lterftU,  dreadftU,  fHi|litr«l,  traaw- 

doaa,terrihle,l0nrUkk,lMrrlMo,bO0ld 

DRBADFUL-A)nBidable,diwdAil,alKKkii«,ta|w 

iMe 

MtEAM    dreii,  terorto. 

DREOS-^drap, 

TO  DRENCH— to  kmK, 

DRIFT— laodeocjr,  drift,  Mopib  ate 

DROLI/-laiifliabK  ladkioiM,  ridlealow,  ami- 

cal  or  comkk,  droO 

TO  DROOP— to  flag,  droop,  teagoWi,  piM 

J^  pI^*^  J  to  IWI,  drop,  droop,  ttok,  wmMa. 

DROSS— drcfi,  MdfaDant,  droM,  aeoB,  iiAm  ... . 
TO  DROWSE-to  rieepk 


»  EAGBRNBSS-avUlQr, 

jBARLT— 0D0R,eailj,k«CliMa. 

S  TO  EARN— to  MqHn,  okcata,  gala,  wia,  oan. 
I,  EARNEST- 
S;  EARNEST- 
BASE— aaae,  voki,  ml,  rapoM 

EASY    taiy,  ready 

EBUmnOW     ■fcaMilioa,   iifcifinBti,  Dw- 


103 

MB 

303 
S15 


ECCENTRICK— ffartkalar, 

trkk,«raoca 

BOCLBBIASTICK    wwlHliitlek,  dhrl>^ 


SO 


381 

86 


BOONOMia 


BOONOMT- 

ECQNOMT- 

BCSTASY    ecrtaay,  raptora,  muMpoit . 

EDOE-boider,  adr,  rka  or  Ma,  hfiok,  BaifK 


EDICT— dacraa,  adiel, 

EDIFICJ    ■dilao, 

EDUCATION— adacadoa,  inotmeiloa,  toaediag. 

TO  EFFACE— to  Molo«i,aiyaati^raM  or  araao. 


176 
443 


197 


EFFECT— eObct, 


TO  EFFECT- 
TO  lurr jsCT— to  araaaipliih,  lawma,  achto  t  a,ag' 


mtOWST— heavy,  dnU,  drowqr 300 

DROWSY    ■letpy,drowy,mhanlflk 300 

DRUDGE   mtaot,  doaMMlck,  nuaial,  diMft  ^.  388 
DRUDGERY— work,  labaw,  toH, 
DRUNKENNESS    jnlaitcaltai,. 

AtaatkNi .•••..•.  310 

DUBIOUS-doobcfU,  duMoai^  aaaartaiB^  praea- 

itoilf 86 

HUCTILB   doclla,lractabla,dactUa 360 

HUE   deKdtta S17 

DULL    haaty,  daS,  drowy 300 

DULL-iwipid,  doll,  flat S13 

OULL-doll,tfaaaiy,Md,dtatoal 410 

0ULL-«D|M,daB 401 

DUMB— iilaat,  daa^K  aMMa, 
DUPLICITY— daeeM,  daplletty, 
DURABLE-^dnraMe,  la«ii«, 
DURABLE— daraMa^  eoaaiant. 
DURATION- 


DURATION    dawUoa,  Hbm 

DUTOTO^-dirtfal,  okwtkmi,  iMjinlW., 
DUTY— daiy,obligBtkMi 


130 


EFFBCTIVE-aActlva,  adkknt,  cAetnal,  a 
doaa ! 

EFFECA1J   |oodi,AmanirB^chaitali,tooi!aa>lat, 
«dhMa..» { 

EFFECTUAL    likUii^  adkknt,  aAdoil,  «•- 


EFFEMINATF    fcaiato,  fcahdaa, 
BFFBRVESCSNCB     ^nirtwi, 


iU 


EFFICACIOUS  )  aflbdhpa,  aAelaat,  aflteaelaot, 
EFFICIENT      ( 


EFFORT— aodaarottr,  eflbrt,  aatrtloa. 
EFFORT— auaaipi,  trial,  aadaava 
EFFRONTERY— aodacUy,  aAoatery,  baidikaod 


381 


EFFUSION— cOHtoo,  ^alarton 

BOOI8TIOAIr-optalatadoroplalailfa,aoaeelied, 


188 


ElACUIiATlON   ifflMlMi,  ^aaiilailaii 

ELDSIt— ataian,  aidK,  aldar  •... •••••• 

ELDERLY    ihhr»y,and,ald 

ELECT— to  ateoM^ilaet 

gf.iy^  ft  fTT  tiataftU,aato^,oi^ai 

TO  BLEVATE-tolA,ratea,tfaal,alcvai%a 


ELOCUTION  > 
BLOQUENOBj 
TO  BLDCaOIATB-to  < 


TOELUDE-toi 
T0BLUDB-to8fsM,4 


uvt 


INDEX. 


TO  EMAWATE-lo  Hin,  preeMi,  IMM,  ■print, 


»1 
TO  BMBARRABS—lo  enbarrMi,  entanfle,  per- 
plex   412 

EMBA&RAaSMENTS — dWBfUlei,  embairui- 

menli,  troublet 413 

TO  £MBELLISH— to  adorn,  deoormte,  embeltMi  500 
EMBLEM— figure,  meuphor,  nllegory,  enMem, 

■jrmbol,  type 531 

TO  EMBOLDBN— to  eMoorifle,  embolden 319 

TO  EMBRACE— to  daap,  bug,  embrace 377 

TO  EMBRACE— to  comprleo,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  Include 174 

EMBRYO— embryo,  totue 510 

TO  EMEND— to  amend,  correct,  reftvm,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 901 

TO  EMERGE— to  rise,  Imue,  cmerff 80t 

EMERGENCY— exigency,  emenency 173 

EMINENT— disUngiiialied,  conapicoooa,   noted, 

eminent,  iliiMtrkNn 473 

EMISSARY— emimaiT,  fpy 

TO  EMIT— to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate 501 

BMOLUMENT-gnIn,  proa^  cmolumont,  hicre..  387 
EMOTION— agiution,  emotion,  tremoor,  trcplda- 

tien 306 

EMPHASIS— etreee,  Uraln,  empharit,  accent 991 

BMPIRE-mnpire,  kingdom 180 

BMPIRB-emplre,  reign,  dominion 187 

TO  EMPLOY— to  employ,  nee 306 

EMPLOYMENT— bnalneai,  occupation,  employ- 
mem,  engagement,  avocation 331 

TO  EMPOWER— to  commimion,  aatborlie,  em- 
power  180 

EMPTY— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

EMPTY— hollow,  empty 344 

EMULATION— compeUtlon,  emnlation,  rivalry.  131 
TO  BNCBANT— to  charm,  enchant,  fbadnaie, 

enrapture,  «apilvate 317 

TO  ENCIRCLE— to  surround,  encompaas,  eavi- 

ion,  encircle 173 

TO  ENCLaSB— loclrcamscribcencloae 175 

TO  ENCLOSE-io  enclose,  include 174 

ENCOMIUM— enoiimium,  eulogy,  panegyrlck....  130 
TO  ENCOMPASS— to  suriound,  encompass,  en- 
viron, encircle 175 

ENCOUNTER— attaclK,  assault,  encounter,  onset, 

ehaige 110 

TO  ENCOUNTER— to  attack,  aasail,  assault,  en- 
counter   116 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  cheer,  encounge,  comfort  350 
TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  animate.  In- 

cite,  impel,  urge,  stimulate.  Instigate 311 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  enoonrage,  advance,  pro- 
mote, prefbr,  Ibrward 319 

TO  ENCOURAGE-to  encourage,  embolden. ...  319 
TO  ENCOURAGB-fo  encourage,  eoontenanee, 

eanction,  support 310 

TO  ENCROACH— to  encroach.  Intrench,  lnvad^ 

Intrude,  Infringe • 507 

TO  ENCUMBER— to  clog,  lood,  encumber 370 

BNCYOLOP^IH A— dictionary, eaeyolopMlU..  463 

END— ahn,  obiiect,  end 394 

TO  END— loend,claoe,terBfaMie 965 

EWD   id,«tttmUy 965 


END~*4akn,  aceonnt,  rsMon,  purpoM,  end. ...... 

TO  ENDEAVOUR— to  attempt,  trial,  endeavour, 


TO  ENDEAVOUR— to  endeavour,  aim,  strive, 

■tniggle 

ENDEAVOUR— endeavour,  eflbrt,  exertion 

ENDLESS— itemal,  endless,  everlasting 

TO  ENDOW— invest,  endow  or  endue 

ENDOWMENT— gift,  endowment,  ulent 

ENDURANCE— patience,  endurance,  resignation 
TO  ENDURB^-to  suilbr,  bear,  endure,  support . . 
ENEMY— enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent,  auu- 


ENEROY— energy,  force,  vigour. 

TO  ENERVATE* to  weake  . 

TO  ENFEEBLE  >     tate,  encnraie,  hivalidale . . 

TO  ENGAGE— 10  attract,  allure.  Invite,  engage. . 

TO  ENGAGE— to  bind,  engage,  oMIge 

F«NOAOEMENT— battle,  combat,  engagement  . . 
ENGAGEMENT  ■  busincm,  occupation,  employ- 


535 


391 
391 
970 
167 
67 
140 
146 

134 


318 
916 
141 

331 

9n 

467 


ENJOYMENT-eiUoyment,  (hiition,  graUflcation  386 
ro  ENLARGE— to  enlarge,  increase, extend....  346 
TO  ENUGHTBN— to  Ulumlnate,  lUumine,  en- 
lighten   167 

TO  ENLIST— to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  rogisler,  re- 
cord .••.■....•.■••........•.•.■............  606 

TO  ENLIVEN— to  anhnate,  inspire,  cheer,  eii- 

Hven,exhllaratt 388 

ENMITY— enmity,  nrtmoslty,  bostilliy 138 

ENMITY— hatred,  enmity,  Ul-wlll,  repugnance. .  137 
ENOftMOUS— enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast . .  340 
ENORMOUS    enormous,  prodlgions,  monstrous.  856 

ENOUGH— enough,  suOelent 343 

ENRAPTURE— to  charm,  enchant,  fhadnate,  en- 
rapture, ceptivate 317 

TO  ENR(Hj-4o  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  reglsier,  le- 
cord. .••.•••...•...•......••..•.•••••••«•••  606 

ENSAMPIfi-example,  pattern,  ensample 831 

TO  ENSLAVE— to  enslave,  captlvaie 318 

TO  BNBUE-to  IbHow,  saceeed,  ewne 971 

TO  BNTANOLB-io  embarrass,  entangle,  per- 
plex  419 

TO  ENTANGLE— ml 


ENGAGEMENT— promise, 

TO  ENGENDER— to  breed,  engender 

TO  ENGRAVE— to  Imprint,  impress,  engrave. . . 

ENGRAVING— picture,  print,  engravlag 

TO  ENGROSS— to  abaorb,  swallow  up,  Ingulf, 


ENTERPRlSE-ettempt,  ttndertakir«,  enterprise  380 
ENTERPRISING-enterprlsIng,  adventurous ...  173 
TO  ENTER  UPON-to  begin,  < 


TO  ENTERTAIN-te  I 


It,  divert. 


ENTERTAINMENT  amnstment,  diversion,  en- 
tertainment, sport,  rscfeaHon,  pastime 301 

ENTBRTAPTMENT  feast,  banqnst,  cnraoaai, 
enlerulnment,  trsat 513 

ENTHUSIAST    snthusiast.ltoatklc, visionary..    01 

TO  ENTICE— to  aflure,  lempt,  ssduee,  entlee, 
decoy 316 

TO  ENTICE^-to  yiiiadw,  ertlci^  prmii  wpoa;  Sl» 


INDEX. 


izfii 


ENTDtR-wbote,  mukt,  eoiMtte, 

TO  ENTTTLE-lo  nune,  ilenoaUoate,  «yte»  «»• 

title,  desi(nftt0,  clMr«et«riBe 471 

TO  SNTRAP— 10  toMtre,  entrtp,  entuif  le,  lo- 


TO  ENTRBAT— <o  teg,  htmwb,  Mttdt,  tatraat, 
■uppUMM,  Implon ISB 

BNTRJBATT—prajrer,  pediioB,  nqorM,  entraaty, 
Mlt,eraT« W 

ENTIOU8-iovldlO(M,eBTfcMM 900 

TO  ENVIKON— CoiamMiiid,«neoiD|WM|eiivlroo, 

175 


dtpnty 814 

ENVYH««l(MMj,eBTyi«Mvilcioa 3M 

EPHKMKBIl    wkndT,  alaiaiMefc,  ephMoerii ..  434 

BPICUBE   imiaaliit,  volMptuiy,  i^cure 875 

SPIDEMICAI.-eMitacloai,  epidcnieal,  pemilm- 

timl 1« 

BPnrrLB-4eCMr,  •pMIe 196 

BnTHET— •pillMl,«4)«etUre 4S0 

EPOOHA— time,  p»io^  afe,  data,  era,  epoete  ..  907 
BdUABLE  )  eqaai,  tm,  eqaaMe,  lilM  or  oHke, 

EaUAL      (     uolforai 435 

TO  EUUIP— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  quality 154 

SaUITABLE— (Ur,  boaeM,  equitable,  reamiable  4m 

SaurrYHMtlea,  equity S18 

EQUIVOCAL— ambifuoai,  equivocal 987 

TO  EOUIYOCATE— to  evade,  eqolvoeata,  pro- 


ERA— line,  period,  afo,  dale,  era,  epoeha 

TO  ERADlCATE-to  eradicate,  eztirpata,  estor- 


TO  SRA8B— to  kloc  out,  ezpuufe,  race  or  eraee, 

oAce,  cancel,  obUteralo 

TO  ERECT— to  telld,  erect,  cooetr  uct 

TO  ERECT— 10  laelltole,  e«aMieli,  fiMod,  erect. 
TO  ERECT— to lift,raiee, erect, elevate, enlt... 

ERRAND— nieikNi,  UMmfe,  erraod 

ERROUR— erroor,  HklMake,  Uonder 

ERROI7R— erroor,  (iittlt 

ERUDITION— knowledffek  eoteuce, 


ERUPTION    erupttoo,  ezplocioa 

TO  B8CAPE-4oeBeape,elude,  evade 

TO  ESCHEW— Co  avoid,  eediew,  elran,  elude. .. 

TO  ESCORT— to  aceonpany,  eeeort,  wait  on,  al- 
toad 

ESPECIALLY  wpeciaJly,  partlcniaijy,  princi- 
pally. cbMy 

TO  ESPT— to  Had,  flod  oat,diieover,eipy,deeevy 

ESSAY— attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  maayt  cdbrt. . 

ESS  A  Y— eeray,  treatke,  tract,  diraertetioo 

ESSENTIAL — aeccMury,  eipedieat,  lentlal, 
requMle 

TOE8TABLISB-loeoBflrm,cclBb«ili 

TO  E8TABLISH-lollz,eMtle,e«ablWi 

TO  ESTABLI8H-40  laeHtuta,  estaMW^  foUMi, 


907 
SOS 

die 

913 
394 

915 
196 
135 

100 

901 
5S7 
997 

403 

900 


ETERNAL    tiernil,  ladli,  tvarlanfaif 

EUCHARIST— Lord*!  topper,  endiarlii,  coaunu- 


EULOGY— encomhMD,  eulogy,  panegyrick 

TO  EVADE— to  evade,  equivocate,  pravaifcata. 

TO  EVADE— 10  eicape,  elude,  evade 

TO  EVAPORATE— 10  enit,  exhale,  evaporate. . 

EVASION    efailoii,ilim,eu>tarftige 

EVEN    equal,  even,  equable,  untftmn,  Uke  or 

alike 

EVEN— even,  anooth,  level,  plain 

EVENT— event,  inddeat,  lecident,  adventure,  oe- 

currenee  ••••.•....•••••■.•••••••••••.••••«  • 

EVENT    event,  inue,  coneeqnenca 

EVER— alwaya,  at  aB  timee,  ever 

EVERLASTDfO— eternal,  cnilew,  everlaetlnf .. 

EVERY— an,  eveiy,  each 

EVIDENCE— deponeat,  evidence,  wbnew 

EVIDENCE— proof,  teetimooy,  evidence 

EVIDENT-'-apparent,  vWhIe,  clear,  plain,  obvl* 


fro 


83 

130 


as7 

901 


EVIL— evil  or  m,  nMbrtune,  bam,  mlRbler. .. . 

EVIL-ted,evll,wfcked 

TO  EVINCE— to  argue,  evinee,  prove  ^ 

TO  EV  lNCE— to  prove,  demonetrale,  evfaice,  ma- 


179 
900 
990 

fro 

999 
445 
444 

478 
400 
.  197 
77 


ESTEEM— eeteen,  leepect,  regard 

TO  ESTEEM— to  value,  prfaw,  erteem. 

TO  ESTEEM      )  to 

Te  ESTIMATE  { 

TO  ESTIMATE— 10  MlBiaia,  eoBpaie,iiit  • 


417 
995 
997 

.  913 

.  497 
.490 


EXACT    accurate,  eiact,  predee 

EXACT-exact,  Bice,  particular,  punctual 

TO  EXACT— to  enet,  eMort 

TO  EXALT— to  lift,  praln,  erect,  elevata,  exaH. 

EXAMINATION— examination,  eearcb.  Inquiry, 
reeeareh,  tnveMigatkm,  ecrutiny 

TO  EXAMINE— to  diecoM,  examine 

TO  EXAMINE— to  examine,  eeareb,  explore.... 

EXAMPLE— axample,  pattern,  eaeample. 

EXAMPLE— example,  precedent 

EXAMPLE— example,  Inmance 

TO  EXASPERATE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  pro- 
voke, exaeperate,  tantalise 

TO  EXCEED  )  to  exceed,  iurpem,  tranecend,  ex- 

TO  EXCEL    {     eel,  outdo 

gAUCLtLENOE— excellence,  enperlorlty 

EXCEPT— heiddee,  except 

EXCEPT— unlem,  exaept 

EXCEPTION— ol^ection,  dUBcoliy,  exception  . . . 

itXCIteri    excem,  euperiulty,  redundancy 

EXCESSIVE— exceeeive,  immoderate,  intempe- 
rate  

TO  EXCHANGE— to  change,  exchange,  barter, 


TO  EXCHANGE-to 

conunute  ..•...•*.•*...••.•...•••.•...■•*•• 
EXuHANOE  Interchenge,  exchange,  leclpiocHy 
TO  EXCITE— to  awaken,  axelta,  provoke,  rooee, 

itlr  up *. 

TO  EXCITE— to  excite.  Incite,  provoke 

TO  EXCLAIM— to  e^r.  exclahn,  call 

TO  EXCULPATE-40  apotaglae,  deftnd.juetify, 


TO  EXCULPATE— 4o exonerate, exculpate  .... 
EXCURSION— excunion,  ramble,  lour.  Jaunt, 

trip .% 

TO  EZCUn-lo  apotoflae,  delbad,  juMHy,  mt- 
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304 

08 
08 
08 
931 
931 
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073 
f74 
991 
951 
119 
30 

30 

331 

33S 
334 

310 
300 

4ro 

181 
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TO  EXCUBK— 10  taeoM, 

SXCU8E— prauiiot,  praoiukMi,  praiezt,  qcim* .  CM 

BX£CRABLE-idMMnliiAble,deiMt«bto«tncfaMt  138 

SXBCRATION- 

eMcratioQ, 
TO  KXECUTE— to 

«chi«Te MB 

TO  EXECUTK-to  •wcnie,  Aim,  ptrfonn 9W 

EXEMPT— fcMiOanpt MS 

SX£BIPnON-iwlTUflt«,  prcrogitivt,  tfinprtMi, 

taiiaunUj SBB 

TO  EXERClSE-totXMdMipraBttet an 

TO  EXERCISE  i^^^^^^  ^ 

TO  EXERT       I      '*"'*  w»~v— »» 

EXERTION— «nd6«T0iir,  fldbrt,  MwrtkNi 381 

TO  EXHALE— 10  «Dtt,ezlul«,tTaponu« SOI 

TO  EXHAUST— to  tpeod,  ezlMiat,  drain 944 

TO  EXHIBIT— to  five,  preMOt,  olfcr,  exklbit ...  163 

TO  EXHIBIT— to  show,  exhibit,  dkipUijr 4» 

EXHIBITION— ebow,  eshibitioo,  wgireiMitittoa, 

•ifht,  fpectacle.... 43B 

TO  EXHILARATE-to  anlflMte,  iMpIra,  cheer, 

enliven,  ezhilmrete 3SS 

TO  EXHORT— to  exhort,  perauade 318 

EXIGENCY— exlgepcy,  emergency  • Vn 

TO  EXILE-tobuiiah,exUe,  expel 905 

TO  EXIST— tobe,exlit,iobtlat... 

TO  EXIST— to  exiit,  Uve 

EXIT— exit,  departure 379 

TO  EXONERATE-Ho  exonerate,  aseo^pato 

TO  EXPANI>-to dilate,  expand 345 

TO  EXPAND-to  spread,  expand,  diAMe 345 

TO  EXPECT— to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect  411 
BXPECTATION— hope,  expectation, 

trust 

EXPEDIENT— expedient,  resooiee ... 

EXPEDIENT— expedient^  fit 418 

EXPEDIENT — neccwiiy,  < 

requisite 417 

TO  EXPEDITE— to  hasten,  acceleraie,  speed,  ex- 
pedite, despatch 981 

EXPEDrnOUS-dUifent,  expeditiooe,  prompt . .  988 

TO  EXPEL— to  IwniBh,  exile,  expel 905 

TO  EXPEND— to  spend  or  exprad,  waste,  dlMi- 

pate,  eqoaader 344 

EXPENSE— cost,  expense,  price,  chaife 438 

EXPERIENCE  /  experience,  experiment,  trial, 

EXPERIMENT  (     proor,teit 319 

EXPERT— clOTer,  sitilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adrak  88 

TO  EXPIATE— to  atone  for,  expiato 87 

TO  EXPI&E-to  die,  expire 371 

TO  EXPLAIN— to  explain,  expound,  interpret . .  437 
TO  EXPLAIN— to  explaio,  Illustrate,  ehiddaie*.  4SB 

BXPLANATION-deflnition,  explanation 498 

EXPLANATORY i       ^._.,.._ ^  , ,^ 

BXPUCIT  I  explBiatory,exi8lelt,  exprem  490 

EXPLOIT— deed,  exploit,  achievement,  foal. ... .  985 
TO  EXPLORBf-^o  exsmine,  ssarch,  explow . .. .    98 

EXPLOSION— eruption,  exploaloB 501 

»XPOSEI>-mi^BCt,liatli^expoasd,  ehmnleue  .  148 
TO  EXPOSTULATE— to  OTpnstulato,  mm^ 

strato 490 

TO  EXPOUND-toaxplai^cxpemid,  iMqpifU  4m 
^fgpg|gfflj   1 1  iyimv?*yL  iffrittitt  tiifMi  r  1 1 1 1 1 1  490 


TO] 

tiry,i 

BXPEE8SION-wofd,4 
BXPRKBillVf  rffiiflri 
TO  EXPUNOK-to  Mot  oa^ 

•ran,  eihee^  cai 
TO  EXTEND— toi 
TO  EXTEND— to  reach,  siMldi,  attend  ........  80 

EXTENSIVg    finmprtilMinilra,  silanslii TJA 

EXTENT-Hmit,  extant 117 

TO  EXTENUATE— to  aitemmSfpaMMa MB 

BXTERIOUm— outwaid,  extomai,  msriem 381 

TO  EXTERMIN  ATE— to 

exterminato.... «»..«» 

EXTERNAI^^mwaid,  artsraal,  extmlanr 381 

TO  EXTIEPATE-Ho  srailsalit  < 

minato 888 

TO  EXTOL-to  praise,  r  n iiw  iii  i,  ippimd, aitol  138 

TO  EXTORT-to  exact,  extort 317 

EXTRANEOUS-extraneoni^  tirrinrfit.  foralin  4m 
EXTRAORDINARY— axtmordinaty,  rimeriislii  481 
BXTRAVAOANT-axtmnyat,  predi|al,  lavisi^ 

PN^o^ Mi 

EXTREME      1 
EXTREMITY  P 
EXTREMITY— end,  extnmiQr  • 
TO  EXTRICATE— to  4 

tricate  •••.••••.••.•••••••.••••.•, us 

EXTRINSICK-eitraneons,  axirlasick,  fonl^. .  437 

EXUBERANT— exaheraat,hixailanl..*. •  30 

TO  EYE-tokMlK,  tea,  behold,  view,  eyn 488 

FABLE-foUe,  tale,  novel,  rananca....^ 481 

FABRlCK-ediAee,slraetni%fobrick... 488 

TO  FABRIOATE-to  iBVM^Mp^ftnM,fobfl- 
cate,fo^ie 8Q8 

FABRICAT10N-5etion,fohiiealioB,fotashood..  888 

TO  FACS-to  consent,  tea .». MB 

FACE— foce,  front.... 4M 

FACE— foce,  connlmmnee,  viNp • 4M 

FACETIOUS — foootioQS,  f  isislbls^  plMnM, 

Jocular,  Jocose 881 

FACILITY    easa,oasinssBbllthtnsM,ihcility....  383 

FACT— ciroimstanoa,  incident,  foeu...... nt 

FACTION— Ibction,  party 908 

FACTIOUS    foctioM,soditioM 908 

FACTOR-foetor,  aint. 8Q8 

FACULTY-«bi!it]r,focnlt3r,  talent 88 

TO  FAIL-to  foil,  foa  sho^^be  ieisisnt W 

FAILING-imperfoetloa,  wwalrnsm,  ftailtf ,  AB- 
ing»  foible.  •.••••• • 194 

^S^}*^-^*"^ « 

FAILURE— foiloin,miscarrlats,abe«tioQ. W 

FAILURE-laaotvenc7,  Aihin,  binbtipny 198 

FAINT-foint,lMtaid 308 

FAIR— fair,  clanra********. •..•••••••«.••*•••••  4W 

FAIR-4yr,lmMit,e«aitable^raaB0HMi.......  499 

FAITH   bsUef,tnMt,aMdit,fohli..>. —   n 

FAixlt  ifahb, deed •••••«« ••••*.••»••« ••«•••••    9B 

FAITH— foith,idriltr  ••«••.*«•—•«« 818 

FAlTMFUl     foUbfaUtwsly. 819 

FAmnimfl  foiihism,  ■■fotthfai at 

FArrmiis  fonbiiw,! 
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TO  FALL-to  flOl,  drop,  droop,  idtik,  laMMe. .. . 
TO  FALL  8HOKT-«DMi,IUlaiKMt,bcdefleleM  IflS 
FALLACIOUS-IUtaeloai,  deedtflil,  ftMdoleot  593 

F ALLAOT— aateey, dahiiloa, niiMkNi I 

FAL8EHOOI>--aetkm,flairicttfoo,fUnliood....  I 

5^J;^^'^}^intratl^ftdMllood.fkhh^Il6...  588 

TOFALTn    telwilim,ftHir,glMMBtr,mimr  97 

FAMB-HhoM,  Mptfatioa,  roMwa 471 

FAMB    iWDO,  ffeport,  nnaowf ,  IwMMy 47S 

FAMIUAB-ftM,  ftmilter Ml 

FAMmAEITT    icqMliUMiBO,  ftalttwlty,  tntt- 

maqr 195 

FAMILT-*ftiiUl7,lHMiai,llBM80,raoo.. 495 

FAMOUl   fkmomt  ctlobriHd,  ranowud,  fflw- 

IriMM. 473 

FANATICK—cmhwilMt,  ttotkk,  Tiriontry. .. .  91 
FAlfOIFITL-fiMelAil,  fkataotteal,  wUniieal,  ok 


FANCT-*<eoQMtt,  AuKj 99 

FAHCY    fcacy,  inwigtinrtoa 73 

FANTASTICAL-AMWIfiil,  AummUmI,  whliMi- 

al,etpfkloai - ^^ 

FAft-diil«M,ikr,i«aiole S88 

FAEB-An^provMon 513 

FABMBB— IknMT, 
TO  FA8CINATB-IO 

«arapc«r»,e«pclvat0..... 317 

FA81flON-'««lonl,  fiuhioo,  ■muunt,  piMltoo . .  399 
OF  FAgHtON-cr  AiUoo,  ofqMliqr,  ofdtaltno' 

tiMi 474 

TO  FABHI(»f— CO  Ibim,  teUon,  Hoold,  riApe  993 

FAaT-«hMliMiMO«teC 87 

TO  F  AflTBN— to  fii,  ftalM,  otlck 
FAtTlDIOUS-telldtow,  MiiMim 

FATAL    doodly,»Oftrt,fctal Sn 

FATE— dHMM,  IbmiM,  AM 170 

FATB  dwday,  ftle,  tot,  doon 
FAT1CH7B— Atlfoo,  wMriaMi, 
FAVOPB    >anflt,ftrroBr,kia<to<M,dviiliy....  196 

FATOURp-<radit,lhTMr,liifliiiB00 190 

FATOUB^-fTWO,  tkvov ttO 

FAVOITBABLB-anwBaUi,  pR»pMoai,  iMpi- 

elOM 190 

FAULT   >lMnMi,dofeet,fc>te 197 

^AULT-<ato«r,iMrti m 

FA0LT— iBperlMoii,  doAet,  ftelt,  ^ce 194 

TAVLTY'-eiapM^,  tMtf .«...  193 

TO  FAWN— to«MX,  wbeedte,  otfoli,  ftiini....  915 

TO  FBABp-40  tppriiMd,  ftf  ,  dwd 997 

FBABFUL-alMd,  taffW,  tlaoimii,  iMd 307 

FBABFITL-teriU,  dreMUW,  MglNAil,  tramm- 

doM»terrlMe,MrrlAek,liorriMe,lMnM 306 

FBARLBaS-boM,  f««len,  liMrapid,  uiMlwttod  996 
FBAaiBLB-.«QloartMo,ipeeioai,<M«MlM 


TO  PEI6N-lofelcn*Pv«trad. 1 

TO  FEIGN— to  lBT«iit,  felfD,  fruBO,  Ihbikato, 


TO  FELICITATE— to  fUkltoto,  c 
FEUCnT—lMppiiMOT,  felkity,  b 

beatitudo.; 394 

FELLOWSHIP— ftUowsMp,  society 489 

FBLON— criaiiiial,  oilprit,  nalotector,  Moo,  eoo- 

Tict 199 

nBBIALB     > 

P2^Qj^j^2  5  ^^'"'"^  ^^■'*^*^  ^^''^"**>>**0 ^^^ 

FENCE— ftnoo,  guard,  nearly.. 181 

FEEMENTATION- 


FBROdOUB— ftvodooo,  fltrce,  ttrago 374 

FERRYMAN-^watonnon,  boatman,  fenymam. . .  937 

FERTILE— Tenile,  frttltAil,  pralUkk 341 

FERVOUB— fervour, ardoor..'. 479 

FESnVAL-lbam  teUval,  bolyday 95 

FESTIVITT-ISeatlylty.iDlrtli 399 

1^  FETCH— to  brtaf,  llMcb,  carry 339 

FETTER— cbaiB,  fetter,  band,  aliackle 917 

FEUD— qvarral,  broil,  feud,  atOray  or  fVay.. 133 

FICTION— fietloo,  (kbrteatlon,  fiUeebood 598 

FlCnnOUS-artfiil,  artttkial,  Actidoae OU 

FIDELTTT— fUtli,  fldelity 419 

FIERCE— feroekKM,  fleroe,  iavafa 374 

PIERT—boc,  ilery,  baralof,  ardent 479 

FI6URB — flfora,  toet^hor,  alleryT*  enMcai, 

iyaibol,type 581 

FIGURE— ibm,  fifoxe,  conformatkm 983 

FILTHY— naaly,flltby,fiMil.. 519 

FINAL-final,  eooetadve 984 

FINAL— laet,  lateit,  final,  nlUnato 970 

TO  JSS  OCT  I  •°"^'»'"**~~''»~»  *• 
TO  FIND  %  to  find,  find  out,  dlioow,  eipy, 

TO  FIND  OUT)     dOKry 4a 

TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH-to  find  ftolt  with, 

blaBe,olieetto IIB 

FINE— beautUbl,  floe,  baadeone,  ptetty Sia 

FINE-fln«,del!cate,niee 314 

FINE— fine,  aralct,  penalty,  fbrftitare 904 

F»E88£-«rtiflee,tricli,fineaw,atntaia 981 

FINICAL-fiakal,ipr«ee,ft>ppWi 389 

TO  FINI8H— tocloee,finiili,eoadade ...*  989 

TOFINISH-toeonplece,flaleb,teiaBloato 987 

FINITE-Anite,llnilted 178 

FIRB-llif,lMM,wanMk,|lov. 40$ 

FIRlf-liard,fiini,aoild 373 

FIRBf-fina,  fixed,  8olid,«aMe 998 

FIRlf— atrong,  firn,  roboat,  itnrdy 971 

FIRMNBaa    comtaMy,atabmty,a 


FBA8T— ftaat,  banquet,  atroiiMi,  entartafauaent, 


FEAST— «Ba«,ftMlnd,lMiyday 

FEAT — deed,  exploit,  aeUeveoMnt,  Ibok . 


.913 

,    86 


fo  FEBL-HoiMibeaeMlllt, 
FBKLlNO-JMiiif, 
FEEUNQ   iUllHi 


.999 

.376 


FIT— At,  apl,  meet * 

FfT-expedlent,  fit 

Frr-keeOBrinf,  decent,  aeendy,  fit,  euliablB . . 

TO  FIT— to  fit,  eijulp,  prepare,  qualUy 

TO  FTT-to  fit,  eatt,  adapt,  aeeomnodaie. 


418 


FriTED   cowpetoBl, fitted, qualified. 

TO  FIX-toflx,lheton,ailek 

TO  FIX— toflx,eaiUe,c 


154 


154 
154 


•••  3I9^T0  FIX— tofis, 


XXX 


IKDEJL 


FIXED— Ann,  find,  nlldtilalit*.* • 

TO  FLAG— fofltf,  droop,  tanfoMitplM 366 

PLAOmOUS  1  heinoM,  llacraat,ilifltkraa,mlio- 

PLAGBANT    t     dow SM 

FLAME  > 

FLABE  >  flame,  bteaCi  flaib,  flare,  gtera ••  47e 

FliASH  ) 

FLAT-flM^tevil 4SS 

FLAT--4iMlpM,tfoll,flM 513 

TO  FLATTEE-co  adatetc,  flatter,  eonpHoMM  i 
FLATTERER— flaiterar,i]rcopliant,panMite....  i 

FL  A  v6UR--taMe,  flavour,  reUriHasToar 518 

FLAW— blemWi,«talii,apoC,apeek,  flaw IS7 

FLEETING— IraMleBt,  traailtoix,  fleeting,  tem- 
porary  3fl7 

FLEETNESfl— qalekMai,ewmBeBi,  fleetnem,  ce- 
lerity, rapMt^,iveloeH]r 1 

FLEXIBLE— flexible,  pHaMe,  pNaat,  aupple 380 

FUGEmNEflS-nghtaem,  terltjr,  fllglKliiem,  to- 

latllity,  gkldlnem 300 

FLIMSY   eupeifleial,  ttiallew,  fltoey 457 

TO  FLOURISH— to flouriah,tkrlTe,  praeper....  305 
TO  FLOW— to  arlee,  proceed,  lame,  eprliig,  flow, 

emanate SOI 

TO  FLOW— to  flow,  itieam,  gmh 398 

TO  FLUCTUATE-toeerople,  >eBUate,flnctoate, 

waver 07 

FLUn>-fliild,Hqald.» 391 

TO  FLUTTER— to  palphato,  flatter,  pant,  gaip  305 
FOE    eaemy,  Ibe,  adveiaary,  opponent,  antafo* 

nlit 134 

FtglTIB    enibiyw,  flatoe 510 

FOIBLB-impeiftctkm,  weaknem,  tk»SHj,  (Ulinf, 

IbiMe m 

TO  FOIL-to  defeat,  foil,  diaappoint,  fhiatrale ..  143 

FULKS-people,peraoiii,rolka 405 

TO  FOLLOW— to  follow,  ■iiceeed,eoeiie 971 

TO  FOLLOW— to  follow,  pnrane 971 

TO  FOLLOW— to  follow,  Imflato 530 

FOLLOWER— follower,  adbeient,  partlan 410 

FOLLT— folly,  foolery 400 

FON1>-«fltoionate,  kind,  fond 379 

FOND— amorona^  loving,  fond 378 

FOND-ladnlgent,  fond 3» 

TO  FONDLE— to  earem,  fondle 377 

FOOD    food,  diet,  rfghnea 514 

FOOL-4bol,  kUot,  bnflbon 400 

FOOLERY— folly,  foolery 400 

FOOLHARDY— foollmrdy, adventwoua,  raA... .  311 
FOOLISH— Irrational,  foolM^  abend,  prepoaie- 

row 01 

FOOLI8H-eimple,iilly,foolWi 401 

FOOTBTEP-marfc,  traea,  veetlge,  footaiep,  track  448 

FOPPI8B-anlcal,ipmce,  foppieh 366 

TO  FORBBAR-toabrtala,foibear,re(Ma 944 

TO  FORBID-to  flirbld,  prohibit.  Interdict 9n 

FOBECA8TMbreriglit,foretboQglit,  forecMt,  pm- 

roedltallon 3Qt 

FORCE— energy,  foree,  vlfow 339 

FORCE— power,  otiengtb,  flNrca,  aotborKy,  domi- 
nion  1 

FORCE— foi«e,  vkdenee 919 

FORCE— «traia,  eprain,  atiam,  forea 991 

TO  FORC£-to  compel,  fom,  obflft,  MOMttalt  919 


FORCIBLB— eognt,  forclble,Mfnag..«#..^«.«..  99 
TO  FOREBODE— to  angnr,  ptemfe,  ftitode,  be- 
token, portrad  *4.    04 

FORECAST— foreiigbt,  foretbooghl,  | 


FOREFATHERS— forefalhert,  progenttoia,  aa- 


F0RE6O— toglve  ap,  abandon, rerign,foieio...  9IS 
FOREGOING— antecedent,  preceding,  fortgolag, 

prevkMM,  anterior,  prtor,  former 979 

FOREIGN— eztraneooa,  cztrioilck,  foreign 437 

FOREIGNER— otrangar,  foreigner,  alien 380 

FORERUNNER— forerunner,  precurmr,  memen 

ger,  harbinger 9IS 

FORBSIGRT-foreright,   foretho««ht,  foiecaM, 


FOREST— foreit,  chnee,  park 

TO  FORBTEL— to    foretel,  predict,  propheqr, 

progiioeticaie 

FORETHOUOHT-foreeight,  foi«thoi«ht,  fore- 

caat«  premeditation 

FORFEITURB— One,  mulct,  penalty,  forfehare.  • 
TO  FORGE— to  Invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 

forge 

FOR6ETFULNESS— forgetfulneea,  obUvkm.... 
TO  FORGIVE— to  forgive,  pardon,  abeolve,  remit 

FORLORN— formken,  foriom,  deeUtoto 

FORM— form,  figure,  confonnation 

FORM— form,  ceremoay,  right,  obeervanee 

TO  FORM— to  make,  form,  produce,  creato 

TO  FORM— to  form,  faebioo,  mould,  shape  ..... 

TO  FORM— to  form,  compoee,conetltnto 

FORMAL— formal,  ceremonioaB 

FORMER— antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  pre- 


97* 

94 

309 
901 


79 

87 


83 


994 


979 


FORMERLY— formerly,  intlmmpaetorohltiaMB, 
in  days  of  yore,  anciently,  or  anciem  times*. 

FORMIDABLE-formidable,  dreadful,  terrible, 
shocking 

TO  FORSAKE-to  abandon,  deaert,  forsake,  ra- 


FORSAKEN— forsaken,  foriom,  desUluto 

TO  FORSWEAR— to  forswear,  peijure,  sabora. 
TO  FORTIFY— to  strengthen,  fortify,  tnvigorato 
FORTITUDE— courage, fortltHde,  resolution.... 
FORTUITOUS  I  fortunate,    lucky,    fiNtaltoua, 

FORTUNATE  \     prosperous,  successful 

FORTUNATE-happy,  fortunate 

FORTUNE-ehance,  fortune,  foto 

FORWARD— onward,  forward,  progressive 

TO  FORWARD— to  encourage,  advance,  pro- 
mote, prefor,  forward 

TO  FOSTER— to  foater,  cherish,  harbour.  Indulge 

FOUL-nasty,  filthy,  foul 

TO  FOUND— to  found,  ground,  i«et,buiki 

TO  FOUND-to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect. 

FOUNDATION— foundation,  ground,  baUs 

FOUNTAIN— spring,  founiabi,  source 

raAcrraEl"^'***^^^'**"'* 

FRAGILE— fragile,  fVall,  brittle 

FRAGRANCE— emell,  eeent,  odour,  perfome^  fra- 
grance  

FRAlL-tagn^MI,britUa 
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948 

99 

979 

139 
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319 
377 
515- 
408 
913 
488 
353 

509 


511 
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FEAILTT- 


frilligr,fldl- 


IM 


FBAME— frame,  tanper,  tetnperament,  eomaui- 
tkm J 

TO  FRAMB-Ho  Invent,  Mgnt  frame,  fUiricnie, 
fofje  .••••••»•••*••••••••••••••••••••••••••  1 

ntANK—Aank,  enoiM,  totwinoui,  free,  open, 


PEAUD-4cceit,ft«iid,ipitle 

FIAT— qonrral,  broil,  feud,  aAnj  or  fVtj 

ntAUDULENT— Mlackmi,dcceltAil,ftsiidt*Dt 

FREAK— ftenk,  wblm 

FREE— eoramonicatiTe,  firee 

FREE— Ihmk,  enndldifcigeiiWNM,  Dree,  open,  plain 

FREE— frae,  enmpc 

FREE-ftee,  Hberal.... 

FREB^flree,  (kmUlnr 

TO  FEEE-to  fVce,  eel  ftee,  dethw,  dHlbente. . 

FREEDOM-fteedom,ltbeity 

FREIGHT— IVelfht,  cnrfo,  Mine,  lend,  burden.. 
TO  FREaUENT— to  fkequeoi,  raMrt  to,  bnont. . 
FREiiUENTLT— «omaiool J,  fenerellf,  aenaOy, 


431 

SO 

133 

S» 

3M 

487 

431 

91% 

941 

941 

94 

Mi 


FRBdUENTLT— often,  fteqnenlly ! 

FRESH— ftcah,  new,  novel,  raoent,  nodera 

TO  FRET-40  rob,  etanfo,  frac,  gen 

FRETFUL— captkNH,  ciom,  peerWi,  peloUat, 

flretAil 315 

FRIENDLT-WBknhie,  Mendty 378 

FRIENDEHIP-lovn,  flienpiblp 380 

FRI610-«ool,eold,  frigid $14 

FRIOHT    ninraa,  tenoor,  IHgiN,  eooMemntloo. .  308 

TO  FRlGHTEIf-lofHflitcn,lntUnldMo 307 

FRI0HTFUL-fiMrfWl,4lrandAil,fHgbtAU,traMB- 


FRIVOLOUS-trifltaf,  Iririnl,  pettr.  Mvolrn^ 


FROUCK-ftolick,fMBbol,pnak 

FRONT— Ibce,  front  

FROWARD— nwkwnrd,  cram,  MMowwd,  crook- 
ed, frownidypefvene**  •••••••••«••••••««•• 

FRUOALITT— econemjr,  ftvfalKjr,  pnnlmooy.. 

FRUITFPL-feTttio,  ihiitfol,  praUflrk 

FRUmOM   enjoyment,  ftnltlon,  frattteatioa. . . 

FRUITLE8S— vtin,  IndftetanI,  finltlem 

FRDSTRATTB-lo  detet,  foil,  dle^ipolnt,  Itan- 
traie , 

TO  FULFIL— to cieeaie,faMI,peribrm.... 

TO  FULFIL-^  fbUU,  nccompWri^  lealiie. 

TO  FULFIL-lolieep,obeerve,  AilOl 

FULLT-lafiely,eopioQri]r,ftdlf 

FULNBaO— Ailnem,  plentaide 

FUNGTION-oOee,! 

FUNERAL-Ameral, 

FURIOUS-violent,  fltttooi,  boimerone,  impetn- 


la 


FURNISH— m  pitnrtde, 
FURNITURE-foode, 


piocwn,  ftirnWi,  eopplf . .  300 


FUR Y—modnem^  phreney,  rate,  Any 

FURT— nofer,  ckoler,  rage,  lluy 

FUTn.E    trimHi  trhrM,  IHvoim^  tetUe.. 


.  »1 
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TO  GAIN— to  get,  gnin,  obtain,  proeovn, 308 

TO  GAIN— to neqoira,  obtain, pin,  wm, earn...  308 

GAIT— carriage,  gait,  walk lOt 

GALE-breene,  gale,  blast,  gnet,  etonn,  tempert, 

bnmcane 383 

TO  GALL-to  rob,  eha(b,  fret,  gaU 30O 

GALLANT,  etf«  GALLANTRY. 

GALLANT-«allaat,  bean,  ipark 38t 

GALLANTRY— bravery,  courage,  vakwr,  gal- 

Iwttfy ISO 

GAMBOL— AoUck,  gambol,  prank 308 

GAME-play,  gam^  aport 384 

GANG— band,  company,  craw,  gang 408 

GAP— breaeb,  break,  gap,  cbam 801 

TO  GAPE— to  gape,  etare,  gaae 470 

GARRULOUS-tolkatlve,  kMinackKW,  garrakwi.  480 

TO  GASP— to  palpitaiOk  flntier,  paat,  gasp 308 

TO  GATHER-to  gntker,  collect »4 

GAUDY— ehowy,  gaudy,  gay 4S3 

GAY— dieerfal,  merry,  epriglHIy,  gay 380 

GAY-«liowy,gaady,gay... 438 

TO  GAZE— to  gape,  etare,  gaae 479 

GEN  DEB    gender,  ee« 818 

GENERAL— general,  oniveiaal 30 

GEN  ERALLY— commonly ,  generally,  freqaenOy, 

Ofluaily 398 

GENERATION    geoeratkm,ne 870 

GENERATION— men,  generatkm,  breed 40? 

GENEROUS-beneadent,  bonntlfol,  boanteoae, 

munlflcent,  geaerow,  liberal 188 

GENIUS   lntelkxf,genliia,  talent 87 

GENIUS— tame,  8ia<M 70 

GENTEEL-pome,polirind,  reined,  genteel*...  109 

GENTILE   geniBe,  heel  hen,  pagan 488 

GENTLE    gentle,  tame 8Q8 

GENTLE— eoA,  mild,  gentle,  meek 380 

GENUINE-lntrioeiek, real,  gminhie, naUva.... .  439 

GESTICULATION  i  * 
GE8TUBE  { 

TO  GET— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procora 308 

GHASTLY— bldeooB,  ghaiUy,ritoi  Vi^ 478 

GHOST— viekm,  apparltkm,  phantom,  epeetra, 

gboet 479 

GH08TLY-«piritno«ie,Bplilted,ipMtnal,gbeelly   88 

TOOIBB-toeona;glbe,Jeer,oMer 104 

GIDDINBSS-Ugbtacm,  levity,  81ghllnem,  vdaH- 

lUy,  gkklinem..... 389 

GIFT— 8lft,  preeeat,  donatian,  beneAetkw 184 

GIFT— gift,  endowmeat,  talent 87 

TO  GIVE-to give, grant, beeiow, allow.. 188 

TO  GrVE-4ogive,aBbid,ipara 188 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  praaentioAr,  exhibit 188 

TO  GIVE  UF-to  give  np^  deliver,  emiender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 949 

TO  GIVE  UP— togivenp,  abandon^  rBrign,lbngo  981 

GLAD-giad,  pleaeed.  Joyful,  cheerfttl 388 

OLADNEaS   joy,  gledaem,  arinh. 308 

TO  GLANCE  AT— toglaMeat,alUidata 387 

GLANCS-took,  glance 489 

GLANOB-gUmpae,  gtanca 387 

GLARB   8ame,blMB,8aeb,8are^g|ara 478 

TO  GLARB-to  ehioe,  8lltier,  glare,  epnikli,  m- 
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GLARDfQ    giirtMt  *«■*<■< ^^ 

GLBAM— gleMmllawMr,  ngr,  btMi 479 

TO  OLIDK-torilp,ittde,glid« »3 

aUMMER-gleMii,  gUwDer,  raj,  beui 479 

QUMP8E— gllmpM,  gteoee VJ 

TO  GUTTEB^-io  riilM,  gUlMr,  gtave,  ■pvlclei 

radiaca «• 

OLOBB— eircia,  aphefa,  Mb,  globa 175 

OLOB£-flluto,Ml MO 

OLOOM-tloom,haaTiiiaai 4ld 

OLOOMT— dttll,|looaqrtM4,«aBMl 410 

OLOOMT-flooaiy,  aoUaa,  aoraaa,  ifliairiek. . .  411 

OLORT-gtory,  iMNMir <tfO 

TO  6L01T— to  glory,  boMt,  ▼aunt. flW 

TO  OLOBS— 10  gloaa,  TWAlab,  palUMa US 

OLOSSAir— dleUooarr,  kskoo,  ghMMty,  to- 

cabulary,  noaaaciatura ••  404 

OLOWr-Ora,  liatti,  trarartb,  glow 475 

TO  OLUT—to  aatkiy,  aatkita,  gtat,  cloy 381 

GODUKK   iodHke,dlvtoa,he«vao<y 00 

OODLT-fodly,  rigblaona 00 

«OLD-^gold,  goldaa. 514 

QOOD— good,  goodnaaa a»7 

qOOD    good,  hanaili  adyaaiage* 107 

GOOD.HUMOUB  )  ^  ^  ^  ,^ 
QOOD-NATURB  { l«»'»«ttt««i •«»«-»o«oar. .  388 

flOOPNgSS-good,  goodaaai 307 

GOOD  orFIOE-baoalh,aanriaa,goodoaca....  100 
GOODS— aonoodlty,  fooda,  ■arcbaadJaa,  intra  830 
OOODB    goodi,  f^\'ni/ivn,  rtiaMola,  MOToaMaa,  af 

facta 330 

GOOD6    gooda,  poaaaailona,  ptapctty 340 

TO  GOVBaM-logovarmnria,ragatela 906 

OOVBRNKENT  gwcraaiet,  admlnjarallna. .  907 
GO VEBNMKNT— goTamaaat,  coaatitatioa ....  907 

OBmACS— graoa,(avoar 190 

OKACK-grMa,  ckarai 314 

ORACBFUL-kacoaBtBg,ooaM(7,graeafal 313 

ORACETUL    graeafcl,  comely,  dagant 315 

OBACIOUS-frMioMiMarUftil,  klod 357 

omANI>-graM,grmod,aaUlaia 4Sf 

GRAND    aoMc,  gmnd 454 

6RANDBUR-gruMlawr,MgaiAeaiioa 454 

TO  GRANT— lo  adoiH,  aBow,  granc 157 

TOGRANT^-loglTa,graM,kaaiow,allaw lOi 

TO  GRABP— Co  lay  or  taka  bold  of;  caieb,  aalsa, 

awleb,giMp,grlpa m 

GRA'iwruL  accaptabia,  grataAiI,  walcoaM....  934 
GRATIFICATION    aiOuyiaim  fhridom  gratM- 

eatkm 30g 

TO  GRATIlT-toaatia<y,plaMa,gramy 383 

GRATITUDB— ibaakfUaaa,  pwOna^B 441 

GRATUITOUS-grataltooa,  vohiatary... 441 

GRATUITY— giaialiy,  laeaiapaaaa. 440 

ORAVl   paya,  aattooa,  aolaaa. 308 

WtAVE    aabar,gmf OR 

GRAYS-pava,loMb,aapalckra 500 

ORAVrrr— w«lgbc,  baavlMai,  graTKy 909 

ORBAT-iraa^lMi%blg S« 

GREAT— gnat,  gmad, 

COBATNBBB-olaa, 

GRBBDINBaB-ayldHy, 

GSIKP— aflletlaM,  griai;  aonpow .  •  •  #•  • 


GRgVANCg   griar aaoa,  barfcblp. 48S 

TO  GRIEVE— to griaTe,iDoore,laoiaBt ........  409 

GRIEVBD-aoriTi  griaired,  burt 419 

GRIM— hktooua,  gbanly,  grioi,  grlaly 478 

TO  GRIPE-io  lay  or  taka  boM  of;  catcb,  aeiaa, 

aoatcb,  graap,  grlpa 937 

TO  GRIPE— to  praai,  aquaaie,  placb,  gripa 99 

GRISLY— bldaoai,gbaMly,griaB,grialy 478 

TO  GROAN— to groao,nioaB 41t 

GROSS— groaa,  coaraa 901 

GROSao^roaa,  total 988 

TO  GROUND— to  foond,  ground,  reat,baikl 488 

GROUND— TouDdatioo,  groaad,  baiia 488 

GROUP— aoMBiUy,  aaaawMagi,  group,  coOaciioB  400 

TO  GROW— to  becoma,  grow 948 

TO  GROW— to  hicreaae,  grow 347 

GRUDGE— maUce, rancour, nplta,gnidga,piq[aa..  381 
TO  GUARANTEE— 10  goaraaiae,  ba  aaciarlty,  ba 

raapooalMe,  warrant 183 

GUARD-^anca,  guard,  aacurity 188 

TO  GUARD— to  guard,  dafted,  watch 188 

GUARD— guard,  aanUoal , U8 

GUARD— guard,  guardian 181 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST-to  guard  avdnat,taka 

baad let 

GUARDIAN— guard,  guardian m 

TO  GUESS    to  guaw,  conlectnra,  divlna 88 

GUEST— giiaat,vMtar  or  vMtant 401 

TO  GUIDE— to  laad,coiidact,gulda I9I 

GUIDE— guide,  rula SIS 

GUILE— dacait,  fkaud,  guUa an 

GUILTLESS— guUtlaaa,  fainocaat,  banalaaa 198 

GUILTY— criminal,  guUty igg 

OUIBE-fulae,  babit. ,.  «• 

GULF— golf,  abya 401 

TO  GUSB— to  flow,  atrean,  guab 398 

GUST— breast,  gala,  blaal,  gn«,  '«orn^  tempart, 

borrkana •  309 

HABIT-«oBlOiiihbablt.... 389 

HABIT— gaiaa, babit as 

TO  HALR-to  draw,  drag,  baal  or  bait,  pull,  tug, 

pUick 308 

TO  HALLOW— 10  dadieata,aaoaaonta,balow..  89 
HANDSOME— baaaUfbl,  tea,  baadaooM,  piMr  8I> 
TO  HANKER  AFT£R-to.deriia,wlab,lQngtir, 

bankar  after,  covet 159 

TO  HAPPEN— to  bappan,chaBaa HI 

HAPPINESS-bapptoaai,  Mldty,  bHia,  Mawad 

naaa,baatUiida 384 

BAPPINESS-welHniag,  praaperlty,  bappiaaa, 

welfkra • 380 

HAPPY— bappf,iMtoBala... 384 

HARANGUE— addreaB,apaaab,  baraagua,  c 
TO  HARA8S-todlBlreaa,b«raai,parplax. 
TO  HARASS— to  waary,  tire,  Jada,  I 
HAEMNGER    Owaraaaar,  praomaor,  i 

barUagar SIS 

BARBOUR-barboar,baven,port. 518 

TO  HARBOUR->HobMbow,aballar,lodga OT 

TO  HARBOUH-lo  Ibaiar,  ahertab,  harbour,  hi- 

dniga..... m 

HARD-baid,flnD,aolld STB 

HARD-haid>bafdf,lMiartli,  Mnftilhig 9H 
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RABD-terd^iMeoll, 
HABD  )  biffd, 

HARDENED  )     nte 

BA&D-HEAKTED— Ui4-kean«d<  ctmI, 

elAilf  nwreUMt * 

HAKDIHOODI 
HAKDINE88  {     or 

HARDLY   bnOf^wemcdf 

HARDSHIP— frtevanea,  hariiblp. 

HARDT--ter«,lMr4y, 

HARlf-«tUorill, 

HARM— ItOnji  dantfe,  lM»t,  bann, 
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140 
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-oaotMunf,  1 
HARMONY— eoneord,  ] 
HARMONY-«Mlody,l 
HARSH— hwih,  ron^  wtmr%  riforoM,  Hen  • 


TO  HASTEN— to  iMMteD,  anrielfMB,  ipetd,  «p»- 

dhOtde^Mldi 981 

TO  HASTEN— Co  bMin,  hairy 281 

HASTINBBO   imIuhw,  taowrtty, 


HEAVINB8S-««l|te,  haatiiMiii^  r«v)iy 
HEAVY— kMvy, 
HEAVY— iMAvy, 


TO 


to» 


HEED— teod,  can, 


TO  HEIGHTEN— 10  kalchm,raiaa,as»vat«-*  3 
HEINOUS— MWMH,  flafrant,  fligltiBM,  atio>- 

dOM i 

TO  HELP-io  biip,  MriM,  aid,  aaceow,  leileTa. .  ] 

HERESY— iMlarodoxy,  harMBT 

■BRETICK-^-^MMCkk,  KhiMMtklE,aefllaiiaa  or 


TO  HESTTATE-lodMBi 

TO  HESITATE*-4o  hfiliita,  fakar, 


TO  HEttiTATB— la  avapla, 


HASTY— ewaory, 

HASTY— aagiy,  yawioaata,  taaiyf  IrMdMa 119 

TOHATE-lokaia,delMl .....<...•...  137 

HATBFC7L-4iataAil,4Nllow. 137 

HATRED   aftialDo,  aatipailqri  diatka,  kaliad, 

rfafoaaea. ••••••••••*•••.•■■■•••••••  136 

HATR£]>-tatred,aMBiij,IIMrtt,iaMOW 1S7 

TO  HAVK-lo  hava,  poMM 07 

HAVEN— bartenr,  havea,  port « 518 

HAUGHTINESS— IMM^MIMM,  arrafaaea,  dia- 

data • ..<..••..  m 

HAUGHTINESS-prida, 

digatly « ....* 

HAUGHTY-teaslit7,Jiigii,U8li-irtMled 101 

TO  HAUL— lodrair,  diaf,  kaal  or  kaJa^  plack, 

I»«,taf - 

TO  HAUNT— to  fra^aant,  rant  MS  ham 

HAZARD-daafar,  parll,  baaard 171 

HAZARD-diaaea,lMaaid HO 

TOHAZARD-«oliaaafd,rlik,VMC«ia 171 

HEAI>-chM;ieadw,eIilalMa,lMad «....  tO$ 

HEADSTRONG  )  otailaata,coBtaaMoiaaa,aCBh. 
HEADY  i    bon^hMldHfoa^,haady....  888 

TO  HBAI«-to  eore,  baal,  raaady sss 

HEALTHY— feeaRhy, 


HESITATION-demttr,  doobc,  harftatloa,  otjaa- 


HETERODOXY   hafodoiy,  harMif . 
HIMWN— aaorac, 


TO  HIDE— ioeQBeaal,hida,aac  aia. ••....... 

TO  HIDE— <o  mrw,  hUa 

HIDE-akta,hida,peel,riod 

HIDEOUS-faideoua,  ghaflt]7,8rtB«Bililr'-'** 
HIOH-Ush,  tan,  lofty «.<< 

S^frMmDEDl>»*»«^'y»"«^  '»^"»*»^- 
H16H«OUNDINO-load,  aoli 


.as 

.  519 
.917 
.  SIS 

.  «e 

.300 

.  m 

.  «71 


HILARlTY-«Urth, 


JoHaltiy,  Jolltty,\ , 


HIND-aontiyaiaD,  paaaai,  MralB,  hlad,atow% 


HEALTHY— aooBd,  aaaa,  baaMhy . 
TO  HEAFL.40  baam  plla,  I 

TO  HEARXSN-ioattead,]M0fc«,IMM...... 

HEARSAY-teM,rqioit,r«aMNir,lwaiiiay 

HEARTY— hearty,  warB^riacan,caNtal 

HEAT-ire,  heat,  waiBMb,  How *...*. 

HBATHBN-ieitiile,healheB,paini »... 

TO  HBAVB-iollft,  heave,  hetot. 

TO  HEAVE— 10 heave,  awel ^ 

HEAVENLY    flf Walial,  heavwdy 

HEAVENLY-foditha,  dNfaa,  haatartf 

MEAVINE8S-#aaiB,l 


340 


dTS 

431 
«7i 


TO  HINDERr-ia  Mader,  pnTeM,  ohrtraet,  iai- 
pcde 1 

TO  raNDBRr-lo  hiader,  ilop i 

TO  HINDER— to  retard,  hiadec.... ! 

TO  HDfT-to  aHoda,  rafcr.  Mat,  I 

TO  HINT-*lohiat,anac 

HIRE— altovaac^  ttHifeai,  aalaiy,  wafaib  *^ 

PV 184 

HIRRI«INO    veael,  aaareeaary,  hJrettm 3M 

JO  Hn^-toleal,hl^ltrike...., 14S 

TO  HOARD— 10  treaaora,  hoard 341 

TO  H(HST-iallft,haava,hQltt. 384 

TO  HOLD-«oeootalo,bold.. 174 

TO  HOLD-iohold,kaa|HdeCalB,ielaia tM 

TO  HOLD-40  hoU,  aee^ 
TO  HOLD-ta  hold,  aappoit,  I 


HOLLOW— hoUoVfeBBiily 

BOLY-holy,  piooa,  devoat,  raHghma 

HOLY-holy,aaered,diTioe 

HOLYDAY— feaat,  fteUval,  holyday. 
RONEST-IWr,  baoaal,  aqailabla, 
HONSST-aiBoare,  haaaal,  troa,  plaia 
K)NEBTY     honaaly, 


.  344 

88 
88 


malglitniMa,  |nuU||,  la- 


sttif 


INDEJL 


HORRIBLE 
HORRID 


BO'S^]"'^''''^ *" 

HONOUR— ftoty,  honow 489 

HONOUR-honour,  dignity 4» 

TO  HONOUR— CO  boaoor,  teycwoee,  rafpaet. .. .  4ff7 

HOFfi— bope,  expMUtkM,  tniit,  eoofidMca 414 

HOPELESa-denierate,  boptlcM 41S 

;  fewftiUdrwdnil,  flriftatftil,  terriblo, 
trMMndoas,  Iffrifick,  honrlUe, 

horrid »6 

HOer-fumy,  hoit 1*1 

HOSTILE-adTene,  iotmlcal,  taortik,  repagiuuit  135 

HOSTILITY— onmity,  MloKMlty,  bottiUty 135 

HOT— Iwt,  Aery,  bnrnlnc,  wdeot 475 

HOUSE— (iunUy,boiiw,UiiMg«frMe ^^ 

HOWEVER-bowerer,  yet,iievwtbetoii,notwitb- 

■UadlBS S51 

HUE-eokNir,bae«UDt «• 

TO  HUG— toclMp,biif,6mbr«ct 377 

HU6E-«oennoi»,  bags,  laynenM,  vaM 319 

SSH^E  I  ■»-"»•  ""--»• *" 

HUMANTTT— bencTolciiee,  benignity,  bomnnSty, 
kindnen,  tendemMi - 165 

TO  BUMBLE— to  nboM,  bumUo,  dagmde,  dia- 
graee,debaw 100 

HUMBLE— baraUe,  lowly,  low 147 

HUMBLE— hamUe,  modest,  mbmlMlve 147 

'^  ^H!I^H^«^ !  to  bumble,  hiimmale,d©grade  146 
TO  HUMILIATE  t  ^  '^ 

HUMIDITY— moisture,  biimldity,dainpDeai 515 

HUMOUR— liquid,  liquor,  Juice,  bumour 35B 

HUMOUR— humour,  temper,  mood 387 

HUMOUR— bumour,  cnpriee 380 

HUMOUR— wit,  bumour,  eaUre,  Irony,  barleeqne   OH 

TO  HUMOUR— to  qualify,  temper,  bumour T 

HUNT— bunt,  ebase 871 

TO  HURL-40  can,  tbrow,  burl 304 

HURRICANE-breeie,  gale,  Ua^  gust,  tempest, 

slorm,  borrleane : 

TO  HURRY-40  basien,  burry 961 

HURT— injury,  damage,  hurt,  barm,  mlecWef. « . 

HUBT-«>rry,  grieved,  hurt 418 

HURT-dtoadrantage,  injury,  hurt,  pKjodice,  de- 

tnment  ••••••••  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

HURTFUL— hurtAil,  pemidoos,  noxious,  nol- 


ILL-tedty.iO 1S7 

ILLrrERATE-4gnoraM,  iUtente,  unlearned, 

unlettered MT 

ILLNESS    sickness,  litoess,  indtspnsitinn 367 


19? 


TO  ILLUMINATE  )  to  iUi 

TO  ILLUMINE       )     lighten 

ILLUSION— AUacy,  del 

TO  ILLUSTRATE— to  copiaia,  ilbislrate,  efaMi- 


ILLUSTRIOUS-dlsUngaisbed,  noted,  conspictt. 

ous,  eminent,  Uluatrious 471 

ILLUSTRIOUS-flunoos,  celebrated,  renowned, 

iUusttioua 473 

ILL-WILL-rbatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour....  137 

IMAGE-ttkeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 53t 

IMAGINARY-ideal,  imaginary 73 

IMAOINATION-(bncy,imaginatk>n 7* 

IMAGINATION— idea,  thought,  Imagination....    73 
TO  IMAGINE-to  conceive,  apprehend,  soppose, 

74 


TO  IMAGINE-lo  tUnk,  ioppose,  hnagtne,  bo- 

lieve,decm 71 

IMBECILITY— deblUty,inflrmity,imbecUily....  367 

TO  IMITATE— to  follow,  imitate 530 

TO  IMITATE— to  Imiute,  copy,  countetfeU . .. .  S» 
TO  IMITATE— to  hnitaie,  mimiek,  mock,  ape. .  880 
IMMATERIAL— unimportant,  iaslgniflcant,  im- 
material, inconsiderable 451 

IMMATERIAL— incorporeal,  unbodied,  bnmate- 

rial,  spiritual - 66 

IMMEDIATELY— directly,  immediately,  instan- 
taneously. Instantly MB 

IMMENSK-enormooB,  huge,  immense,  vast....  849 
IMMINENT— imBdnent,impiMiding,threatentag.  409 
IMMODERATE— excessive,  immoderate,  iatea»- 

perate »« 

IMMODEST— indecent,  inu»odest,indeIlcale....  9C7 
IMMODEST— immodest,  hnpudent,  shametees. . .  9f7 
IMMUNITY— privUege,  prerogaUve,  exemptioa, 

immunity • 9M 

TO  IMPAIR— to  Impair,  injurs 406 

TO  IMPART— to  communicate,  hnpnct 486 

IMPASSABLE— imperrkras,  hnpaasaUe,  hwe- 

S39 


HUSBANDMAN— fbrmer,  husbandman,  agricul- 
turist  330 

HUSBANDRY— cultivation,  tUtage,  husbandry..  337 
HYPOCRITE— bypoerke,  dissembler 500 

IDEA— idea,  thought,  imaginatkm 73 

IDEA— pereeptioo,  idea,  conception,  ttotioa 75 

IDEAL-kieal,  imaginary 73 

IDIOM-language,  tongue,  speech,  Wkwj,  dialect  463 

IDIOT— fool.  Idiot,  buffoon '•••  <00 

IDLE-idle.laxy,  Indolent «W 

IDLE— idle,  leisnre,  Tacant 8» 

IDLE-idle,valn «0 

IGNOMINY— intomy,  Ignominy,  opprobrium....  108 
IGNORANT— ignorant,  iUKerate,  unlearned,  un- 

107 


ILL,mdfEVU4. 


TO  IMPEACH-to  accuse,  chaifs,  impeach,  ar- 
raign   1" 

TO  IMPEDB-to  hinder,  prevent.  Impede,  ob- 
struct  " *66 

IMPEDIMENT— difltoulty.  Impediment,  obstacle.  S90 

TO  IMPEL— to  actuate,  impel,  Induce 308 

TO  IMPEL— to  encourage,  anima|e,  incite,  impel, 

urge,  stimulate,  insiigste 311 

IMPENDING— immineot,  impending,  threatening  405 
IMPERATIVE— commanding,  Imperative,  fanpa- 

I        rious,  autboriutive 185 

IMPERFECTION— imperfectkm,    defect,   fbuk, 

I        vtoe »* 

IMPERFECTION— ImperfectkHi,  weakness,  fail- 

1        log,  fVaiUy,  foible 1»4 

IMPERIOUS— commanding,  imperative,  imperi- 
ous, authoritative  185 

IMPERIOUS— imperious,  tohlly,  overtiearing,  do- 
mineering  IB* 

IMPERTINENT,  vidf  PERTINENT. 


INDEX. 


laxf 


IBlPBETlllSinV4nip8itlMiit,  rade,  wney,  hn- 

paiteDt,  loMleiit 900 

IMPBRVIOUS-Unpmrvloat,  impMMMe,  toaoeM- 

•ible 835 

IMPETUOUS— Ttolent,  ftuloiM,  boiMerooi,  Tebe- 

ment,  Inpeoioas SIO 

DfPIOUa— irrellgioai,  pro/kne,  impkMM 9S 

IMPLACABLK-lniptaeable,  imralaBtiiif ,  retoal- 

l«n,  toeiorable 381 

TO  UCPLAKIT— to  tmplant,  Ingraft,  Ineulcat*, 

liMtU,  innue 440 

TO  IMPUCATE— to  Implicate,  involve S18 

TO  niPLORE-to  beg,  beeeecb,  eoUcit,  oitremt, 

•appUcate,  implore,  crave 156 

TO  IMPLY— to  denote,  algniry,  Imply 450 

IMPO&T — iilgnlflcallon,    weaning,  lenae,    Im- 

poft 456 

IMPORTANCE— elgniAcaUon,  avail,  Importaoee, 

coneeqnenoe,  weight,  moment 456 

QCPORTUNATE — ^praialng,  importunate,    ur- 
gent  158 

nfPOfiTUNITT— eollcitatlon,  importunity 158 

TO  IMPOSE  UPON-lo  deceive,  delude,  impoae 

Qpon 589 

IMPOST— tax,  doty,  eoatom,  impost,  toU,  tribute, 

contribution 168 

IMPOSTOR— deceiver,  impoetor 5» 

IMPRECATION— malediction,  curw,  execration, 

Imprecation^  anathema 89 

TO  IMPRESS— to  imprint,  impreei,  engrave....  450 
IMPRESSION— mark,  print,  imprenloo,  atamp. .  440 
TO  IMPRINT— to  imprint,  impreas  engrave....  450 
IMPRISONMENT— coofloemeot,  Impriaonment, 

captivity 178 

TO  IMPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  impropriate  S31 
TO  IMPROVE— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, emend,  improve,  mend,  better 901 

IMPROVEMENT— progren,  improvement,  profi- 
ciency  901 

IMPUDENCE— amiraoce,  impudence 415 

IMPUDENT— immodeet.  Impudent,  shameleai...  9<7 
IMPUDENT— impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent, 

insolent SOO 

TO  IMPUGN— to  impugn,  attack 116 

TO  IMPITTE— to  ascribe,  attribute,  impute 939 

INABILTTT— Inability,  disability 60 

INACCESSIBLE— Impervious,  impassable,  inac- 
cessible  S35 

INACTIVE— Inactive,  Inert,  laay,  sk>Uiful,  slug- 

gteh 398 

INADEaUATE— incapable,  Insufflcient,  Incom- 
petent, inadequate  60 

INADVERTENCY— inadvertency,  overslgbt,  In- 

attemlon 433 

INANIMATE— lifelen,  de«I,  inanimate 356 

INANITY— vacancy,  vacuity,  faianfty 344 

INATTENTION— inadvertency,  overdgbt,  Inat. 

tentlon 433 

INATTENTIVE— negligent,  remiss,  thoughtless, 
careless,  heedless,  inattentive 494 

Sbred/''*"*^*»*^»'»»«^"»^ "^ 

CNCAPABLE— Incapable,  InsulBdent,  incompe- 
tent, inadequate 69 


I NCE88ANTLY— inoessattly,  WKeaslBgly,  vnte- 
teirvptedly,  without  intermission 957 

INCIDENT— circumstance,  lacldenc,  Ibet. ..... .  179 

INCIDENT— event,  ioddent,  aoddoU,  adventare, 
occurrence 179 

INCIDENTAIr-«ocideotal,  faicidental,  casual, 
contingent 179 

TO  INCITE— to  encourage,  animate,  taKile,  lio- 
pel,  urge,  stknnlate.  Instigate 311 

TO  INCITE— to  excite,  incUe,  provoke 309 

mCUNATION— Mtachment,  allectton,  Inclina- 
tion   ,  379 

INCLINATION— bent,  bias,  Indioalion,  prepoe> 
sesrion 159 

INCUNATION— disposition,  iodination 388 

INCLINATION— lacllnation,  teudenqy,  propen-      • 
sity,  proneness 160 

TO  INCLINE— to  lean,  indlne,  bend 159 

TO  INCLUDE— 10  enclose,  indude 174 

TO  INCLUDE— to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include 174 

INCOHERENT    )  inconsistent.  Incongruous,  lo- 

INCONGRUOUS5     coherent 153 

INCOMPETENT— Incapable,  insufficient,  incom- 
petent, inadequate  69 

INCONSIDERABLE— unimportant,  immaterial, 
insignificant,  inconsiderable ^ 457 

INCONSISTENT— inconsistent,  incongruous,  la- 
coherent 153 

INCONTROVERTIBLE— indubitable,  unques- 
tionable, indisputable,  undeniable,  incontro- 
vertible, irrefragable 114 

TO  INCONVENIENCE— to  inconvenlenoe,  an- 
noy, molest •  417 

INCORPOREAL— Incorporeal,  unbodied,  iama- 
terlal,  spiritual 66 

IN  COURSE— naturally,  in  course,  consequently, 
of  course S7| 

TO  INCREASE— to  enlarge,  increase,  extend...  348 

TO  INCREASE— to  increase,  grow 347 

INCREASE— increase,  addition,  accession,  aug- 
mentation   347 

INCREDULITY— unbelief,  infiddiiy,  Incredu- 
lity     79 

TO  INCULCATE— to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate, 
Instil,  infuse 440 

INCURSION— invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  la- 
foad 506 

WDELfcA^  }  *^'***^  »«»«odest,  indelicate. .  347 

TO  INDICATE— to  show,  point  out,  aiark,  Indl- 
«*• 451 

INDICATION— mark,  sign,  note^  symptom,  token, 
indication 447 

INDIFFERENCE^lndifiference,  apathy,  Inseosl. 
biUty „ 375 

INDIFFERENT— indifferent,  unconcerned,  re- 
gardless .* 37$ 

INDIGENCE— poverty.  Indigence,  want,  need, 
penufy 840 

INDIGENOUS— natal,  native,  indigenous 496 

INDIGNATION-anger,  reseotiaeut,  wrath,  Ire, 
Indignation « ii§ 

INDICNTTY    indignity,  Inaull m 


UflNBOUMOfA' 


INDEX 

INGlifUOOT     ftwlr, 
TO 


miHBPfTTi 


•M*, 


114 


WDWrnfCfT   i«dlrt«c<,c<mlbwd..» 
INDITIDUAL-pMlMlw,  tadHMoal. 

DfDOLBMT-MteilMgr.teMwt 

DTDOLBNT— iBdoltBC,  Mipliie,  I 
Iia>UBR'ABL»-4iidnMlaM«,iUMioeitloMkte,lii- 
I  tPOOBifOfwtWBi  lm> 


TOINDUOB-«o  Mtute^laipt^iBdMt 308 

TOINDUB-Ho  taTBiC,  tndiM  or  endue IfJ 

TO  mDULOB-lo  fbiier,  elMrW^  tndvlie,  liv- 

kov 7n 

IMIWMHWT— IndBlnnf ,  fbod 978 

UfimgrifOUa— nctlfe,  dniteat,  Indumloui,  m- 


WKyFEUTPAL-^rala,  Ineflbctuel,  ftidtleei... 

IllBQUALITT-dlipvlty.iiieqwaity 

mwr-taMcttte,  iMTt^  iKjr,  riotbftd,  dogfWi 
nnZOEABLB'-tinplaeable^  mueleaUBf  t  releot- 


400 
SM 
435 

908 

381 

Umi»lE88IBLr    HMpeilrehlw, IneflkMe,  mm- 

tmMe,  iMipfeirfble 400 

IIIFAlfOU8^iiilkiiioue,fcaiidaloai 106 

INFAMT—liilkmy,  IgDoailny,  opprobrium 108 

mr ANTDf  B-«hUdM^  inflwdoe 401 

UfFATUATlON— ^nrnkeoMM,  InflUiutlon,  In- 

..  310 

.  1» 

PtFKEKHCJB   conBluiton, deduction, inference.*    78 

BfFBHOini    iicond,  teeondary,  laferionr S74 

OCFnaOUl^-inbJeet,  iQbordiiMte,  eabeerrSent, 

lotalow-**  ••••••  •••••• •••••• •••  140 

UfFIUUlTT— QBbelier,  Inildelhjr,  Inciedalitj. .    79 
IHFUfn'r     twindlMi,  mfcOBBded,  nnltaiited, 

,  177 


DIFnailTT-^ebilHy,  iailnnitf,  labeeillty 
OfFLOBWCl   cwdit,  Itefoar, 
mVLUSirOB— iBflMMe,  eailioriiar, 


TO  Ilfroilfr-4olBA)m,MikelmowB,aeipialot, 


TO  nfFOEM-loialbr*,  iMlrnet,  tmth 
INFOmalAlfT-taftl^MUl^  tafbrmer. . . . 

UirOEMATIOlf-taftiinBitlott, 
liee,  ndvtee  •••••••  ••••••>•• 

mVOEMEB^-lslbnMait, 
INPSACnON— MHoffeoMat,  InftneUon 
TO  INPftlNOK-lo 


307 
190 

180 

I 

194 
194 

.  195 

195 
195 


507 


TOIimaifOB-lolBfttaf*i^^*»i<n>W«"i**  SOS 
llfFBnfBBMMWr  lMftliyiiiil,iiiftnetloB....  508 
TO  1NFU8B— ta  lapit, 

■««,W^ 

llfGMIlOOT   iniwiniiM, 

nlOBIfUn'l    lifiiltlj ,  wH 79 

mOBWUOCT   liiiiiM,lnwiuiu» 489 


itil,! 
TO  IMOEATIATB-lo  I 
TO  INGULP— to  nbeoib,  ewattow  a^  li«nU;  e^ 

|w« ^ 

TO  INHABIT-lo  nMde,  wolMn,  dwell,  ntkt$, 


INHSRBlfT-l■kereB^iabrad,inben, 
INHUMAK— ervel, 


lyiMICAL   edf Wii^  Inlwlrel, 

■ant 

imaurroUS-wlcked,  naJoM,  Inlvriloni,  nete- 
riMie ] 

IN  JUNCTION-- eoounnndi  order,  iqjnactloa,  pi»> 
eept,  owqflate ] 

INJUKT-dlndTUrtage,  I^Jmy,  bwt,  duuimiiil, 


n 

971 
135 


TO  INJUBB— 10 

IN JUKT-li4ni7,  dnnic^  Inrt,  bUB,  BlRUer. . 

SSceI'^*-*^'*-''-"^ 

INNATE— Inberent,  inbred,  Inborn,  Innnie 

INNOCENT— goBtieei^  Innocent,  harmleei 

INOFFENSIVE— vnoflkndinf,  inoAmtre,  bami- 

ICH 1 

INORDINATE— imgnltf,  dleordeilj,  talordlnaie, 


91t 

79 
191 


TO  INauIRB— lOMiEjlaqairetqQeelloniinterro- 
l^te 

INauiST— emninatioa,  eenreb,  inquiry,  luTeetl- 
gatioB,  reeeifcb,  eemtiny 

INaUIBlTIVE-cnrione,  toquiiltiTe,  prylnff .... 

INROAD— Invnilon,  incnrrion,  Irmption,  Inrond 

INSANTrV— denngcflMnt,  kiennity,  lunacy,  i 


INBENSIEILmr— Indlflhranee,  apnlby,  inecmh 


INBENglBLB-bard,  haiiy, 
INSIDE— inride,  Interioar... 
INSIDIOUS-^HidloQi^ 

INSIGHT— inelgbt,  Impectlon 

INSIGNIFICANT — anlmportant,  Inelgniflcant, 


97 

99 
99 

m 

981 

971 
174 

9U 
457 


TO  INSINUATE-to  Mnt, 


TO  INSINUATE— to  lnelnaaie,bngrallato 

INSINUATION— inetnnation,  leflectkm 

INSIFID—iMlpId,  dun,  flat 

TO  INSIST— to  inelM,  permit 

TO  INSNARE— Co  Inenare,  entnp,  entangle,  In- 


INSOLENT— impertinent,  mde,  eancy,  inpodent, 

ineolent 

INSOLVENCY— Ineohrency,  feUnre,  bankruptcy 

INSPECnON-lMigbt,  inqteetlon 

INSPECTION 


997 
397 

50 


195 

tl9 


9U 


TO  INSPI9B -40  anhnat^lnifirnienlNi,  cheery 


nVBTANCB— «zampl^ 
INSTANT-lMtatt,  nM 


.  531 


INDiX 


BH?ii 


DftTAlfTAlfBOUBLT  K  *^J 
IN8TAIITLT  1 

TO  INBTIGATB-40 


.  «► 


maatif . 


311 


TO  m0TIL--lo  lavlutt,  iBgraft,  UKolctti,  teilil, 

inftite < 

TO  IN8TITUTE-I0  kHlkiUe,  maUUb,  ttvad. 


rO  INSTRUCT-HO  tailbrm, 

mSTRUGTION-Adviot, 

mSTRUCTION-edMatiOB, 

J«f 

IN8TEUMENT— iMtmoMiit,  tool 
IHaOrriCgNT— ineafhK 


IM 

m 


lavineibK  nMoaqoii^ 


197 


00 
181 
191 


(lavii 


MS 


IMBUL' 
INSULT-ladlgidlf, 

INBUPBEABLB 
INBUKMOUlfTABLB 


INBUBXKCnON — lONiraelloo,  Mdillao,  nM- 
lfc»,itvoit 906 

INTB6EAL— wbole,  eotlie,  complrtt,  iultgril, 
tout 966 

IMTEGErrr— booeMj,  uprightsMi,  proUty,  hh 
mrity 417 

nrnSLLBOT— taUdleec,  gentiM,  tatet 67 


nrTELLBCTUAIr-HMBtal,  laiaDeetaal 79 

INTELLIOBNCE-liifonBatloa,  noClM,  adilet, 


IirmP08ITiOlf-4aMifMllM,taMiptM«i..  919 
TO  INTBRPEBT — lo  apMi,  opoaid,  iMw- 

prau ^ ^••—..  4iy 

TO  INTBRROGATB— lOMk,taif«iN^qpMiQB, 

{■torrogftts  ••••• • •••••   99 

TO  DfTBERUPT— lo«Mik,talHiipU 07 

IllTSRVAIr-4alflrTal,i«|ilii 9Br 

INTERYKWINq 

INTKRVKWTION    IwHrfitoii,  I 

INTERVIBW- 

INTDIACY- 

TO  nrriMATR— to  MM,  I 

TO  nmMIDATB-tofttfli>%l 
PtTOXICATIQW   iMniliiMlni,^ 


TO  INTRSNCH— 10 

loTBde^lMUBfi 

INTRBPn>-teld,  lteleH,telNpUi 
PfTRIOACY     opwpliiHy, 

CMy 

IWTR W  BIC'R    liU  iMh  k,  wl, 
TO  INTROPUCB-40  iMtaUtM, 
INTRODUCTORT— I 

psratoiXi  iMmAiatiuffi 
TOINTRUDE-lo 


INTELU6KNCS- 


nOn^nOiui, 


IliyitMPERATE    ■fiiiMln,linf>iwolw,tafH 

pento*  •••>•••••• ••••• 

INTEIIPBRATB-Imiatar,  dimteljr,  iaoNh 


T0D9TBND-H0  iiriffi,  pvpoio,  toaaad,  n 

IKTENT   J«"™»i"»»^ 

TO  INTERCEDB-lo  tatwcedo,  JoHipow,  i 


534 


DITBRCHANGB— iolMcbun  ' 
^pfodty. 
mTTBRCOC 
ooaaexk 
TO  INTBROICT-lo  Atbld,  proUM^  immikt, 


niTBRBBT— lBt««C,  coBCcn 

TO  INTKRP£RB-«olMl«c6d6,taMtpoit,WMtt- 

Ma,  lourf— ,  Ml— edflo 

PTTRRIOUR    lMHw,l»HrioOT 

DfTERLOTEE— Intnidv,  Muriopg 

TO  OfTERIlEDDLB — to  iMticeii,  iMMffliit 


niTKRMBDIATB— tato 


391 


onnMEirr-taftai,  I 

niTBRMiaBiON    i—lioatHo^wim 


TOIHTKRMIT- 
TOINTMtfOM   totatowedo, 


..971 


TO  fNTRUDB—to  touiit,  nMiait 
INTRUDSR-tolradtr,  JMiriopf. . . 
TO  INTRUBT— to  rwiil|i,  BnailT, 
TO  IlfVADB-to«wnMl^l■l>HMk,tak 


▼•de,IMUi«i. 

IlfyALII>-iimlld,pMl«l 

TO  DfVALIDATB-to  wnkm,  wfttfclt, 


fHVASION-iOTMloa, 


nCYBCT 

TOmVBIQn    moahlM,  lit ilgli 

TOfNYBIGLB-to 


...119 


TO  INySNT-toeoalihr«»4tflM,taf«M. BH 

TO  PIVKWT--to  9n<oc  9n<  oil,  Jhctto,  Itmm  449 
TO  DfVSMT-to  femM,  Ma  flaa 


TO  INVERT— to  ofWUMa,  Ofwtkfow, 


TO  INVSBT— to  tovtol.  OBdoe  or 
IWVBgnCATIOW-oi— iMltoB, 

laqoky,  Moreh,  nmutk,mmiki9> 
myJDiaOB-^Utfmam^mfkm 
TO  INyiQORATR— to 

IHVINCIBLB-^liiTlndMt, 

p«iMo,lMmi 
TO  INVITB— toi 
TO  OmTB-tocoBiMd,! 
TO  nnJllDATR— to< 
TOnffVOLVS-tol 
IRABOlDLn    laffy,! 

Miwnik,! 
BXBOi 
IRONT-fMtari%  aiii%  tatoVi  I 


Hfi 


nxtiU 


INDEX. 


ntRATIONAL— trmdomil,  fbotUi,  alMiird,  pre- 
poitttTom*  •  •  •  •  ••  •••••••••••••••••»•••••••••    w 

IBREPRAOABLK-liidabltabiv,  vnquaMlonable, 
IndlfliNitaUe,  undeniable,  IncootroTertible,  ir- 
refytfBble 114 

IRRB6ULAE— hrreiular,  dtaordeily,  inordinate, 
iBten perate  •••••«••*•••••*•«•••> •••«  S84 

IRRELI6IOUB— trrcHftooa,  profline,  tmploui. ...    S3 

lEREPftOACHABLE — blameleM,  aDUemWied, 
trreproaeliaUe,oaapottedoripode« ISO 

TO  IRRITATE— to  aggraTate,  irritate,  provoke, 
exasperate,  tantalise HI 

IRRUPTlON-^nTaiion,  incanfcm,  irruption,  In- 
road  506 

ISSUE    eftct,  conaequence,  remit,  iawe,  erent. .  900 

ISSUB—olbprtng,  progeny,  iMue 801 

TO  IBSUE^-le  arlee,  proceed,  laine,  apring,  flow, 
emanate 801 

TO  JADB-^towewj,  tire,  jade,  taaraa 380 

tom2*^{«»j-*^j«-~*« ••••« 

JAyNT*— enoralon, ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt ....  903 

JEALOUST— jeakmajr,  envy,  mispicloB.. 3S0 

TO  JEER— to«coir,gtbe,Jeer,neer 104 

TO  JEST— to  Jeat,  joke.  Bake  game,  sport 104 

JtI/r-«oquet,  jlh SSS 

JOG08B     ilheetioos,  eonvetaaUe,  pleasant,  jo- 

JOCULARi     eular,  jocose 401 

lOCUND— Hvely,  sprightly,  Tivadoos,  sportive, 

merry,  jocund 380 

TO  JOIN— to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce 518 

TO  JOKB— to  jest,  joke,  make  game,  sport 104 

JOLLITT      >  mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  jolHty, 

JOVtALlTYi     hilarity 301 

JOURNEY— journey,  travel,  voyage 303 

JOY^^pleature,  joy,  dHigtot,  charm 393 

JOYHo7i|tedne«i«lrth 303 

JOYFUL— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 303 

JUDGB^judge,  umpire,  arUter,  arbitrator 211 

JUDQEBfENT— diseemment,  penetratioo,  diseri- 

mhiation,  judgement 71 

JUDGEMENT— judgement,  discretion,  prudence  400 
JUDGEMENT— decision,  judgement, sentence...  CM 

JUDOEBiENT— sense,  judgement 70 

JUICE— liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humour 393 

JUST— right,  just,  proper 430 

JUSTICE— justice,  equity flS 

TO  JUSTIFY— to  apokigiae,  deibnd,  justify,  ex- 
culpate, excuse,  plead 181 

XUSTNESSHuatnen,  correctness 108 

JUVENILE— 9iDathfol,javenile,iraeril« i  401 

KEEN— acute,  keen,  shrewd 401 

KEEN-^liarp,  acute,  keen 403 

TO  KEEP— to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 136 

TO  KEEP— CO  keep,  preeerve,  save 178 

TO  KEEP-^o  keep,  observe,  ftOftl «.  880 

KEVINO— keeping,  custody 179 

TO  KILL— 10  kin,  murder,  amsMiaan,  slay  or 

slaughter 510 

KIND— aflhettooate,  kind,  food 370 

KINDu^^raeloas,  roerdftd,  kliid 387 

KINI>-Uiid,speelcs,soiC 480 


KINPNBSS-bcneit,  Ikrav,  kkidMM,  tMkj- .  108 
KINDNESS-benevolence,  benignity,  hum«BlCf , 

kindness,  tenderness 165 

KINDRED— kindred,  rdatioasMp,  affinity,  con- 
sanguinity  407 

KlNDRBD-relation,  relative,  klnsaaan,  kindred  406 

KINODOM-^empire,  kingdom 180 

KINGLY— royal,  regal,  kingly 180 

KINSMAN— relatkm,  relative,  kinsman,  kindred  400 

KNAVISH— dishonest,  knavish 430 

TO  KNOW— to  know,  be  acquainted  with 106 

KNOWLEDGE-knowMge,  adenoe,  leamteg, 
emdilkNk 106 

LABORIOUS-active,  diligMt,  ioduatrioas,  asBi> 

duous,laborlons 806 

LABOUR— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task 388 

TO  LABOUR— to  labour,  take  paiaa  or  trouble, 

use  endeavour...'. 308 

LABYRINTH— labyrinth,  maae 403 

TO  LACK— to  waat,  need,  lack 347 

LADING-^4eight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden...  338 
TO  LAG— to  linger,  tarry,  kilter,  lag,  saunter. ...  861 

TO  LAMENT— to  comptein,  lament,  regiut 408 

TO  LAMENT— 10  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 

ptoro 410 

TO  LAMENT— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 406 

LAND— land,  country 407 

LANDSCAPE— view,  prospect,  landscape 470 

LANGUAGE— language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom, 

dialect 463 

LANGUID— fUnt,  languid 300 

TO  LANGUISH— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine. .  368 

LARGE— great,  large,  big 340 

LARGE— large,  wMe,  broad 340 

LARGELY— largely,  copiously,  fully 348 

LASSITUDE— fbtigue,  weariness,  lasritnde 360 

LAST— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate S70 

LASTING— durable,  lasUng,  permanent 866 

LASTLY    lastly,  at  last,  atlength 970 

LATENT— secret,  hidden,  latent,  ooeolt,  myste- 
rious  988 

LATEST— last,  taieat,  final,  ultimate 970 

LAUDABLE— laudable,  praiseworthy,  oommend- 

«W« m 

TOrLAUGH  AT- -to  laugh  at,  ridicule 108 

LAUGHABLE— laughable,  hMilcroos,  ridkukws, 

comical  or  oomick,  droll 103 

LAVISH— «xtravagaat,  prodigal,  lavish,  proAM  948 

LAW— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 811 

LAWFUL-lawAil,l«ff>).lesltimate,lb:it 811 

LAX— kXMe,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  Meentkms.....  890 
TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF— to  layortaka 

hold  or,  cateh,asiae,8naieh,gnsp,  gripe 837 

TO  LA  Y-Ho  lie,  lay 880 

LAZY— Idle,  la^,  indolent 898 

LAZY— InacUve,  inert,  lasy,8b)ChM,ahiggWi...  888 

TO  LEAD— to  lead,  conduct,  guide 101 

LEADER-eMer,leader,chleaaln,bead 886 

LBAOUB-alltaace,  leagna,  eoafodemcy 408 

LEAN— lean,  meafre 511 

TO  LSAN-to  leu,  ioclbM,beikl 130 

LEARNOra— kaowledga,  sclMeSi  laamiaf,4ni- 


INDEX. 


zxtfac 


LBAMfOia    IttHw, 

LEAVB-l6AT«,Ubert7,|Mr«l«loo,lleeaM S5 

TO  LBAVE-lolMve,qnit,ralliiqtiMi S55 

TO  LBAVB-lel,lMTe,Nftr «5 

TO  LEAVB-lo  lemv«,  take  1mv«,  bid  ftrawfO 

or  mSkn 959 

TO  LEAVB  OFF— to  MMe,  leavt  oO;  dteon- 

UmMjdeitot. 9SI 

LEAVINGS— iMTiflfi,  ranwlni,  rattckt 8SS 

L^i'^TB !  ^"^^  ^«  '^'i--^ "Wii.  ai 

LBIBURB-idle,lelMU«,VMUt 9B0 

LENITY— clemeacy,  l«riiy,  merej SOB 

TO  LESSEN— to  ■bala,  lenen,  dimteiili,  de- 

eresM 351 

TO  LET— to  let,  iMTe,  Mflbr 8SS 

LETHAR6ICK— ileepy,  drowqr,  tachuglek 300 

LETTER— eJiameier,  letter.' 197 

LETTBB— letter,  epMe IW 

LBTTEB8—lettei«,llleratitre,  learning 196 

LEVEL— eren,  nMotb,  lerel,  ptaia. 435 

LEVEL— flat,  lerel 435 

TOLBVEL-toftlm,poiat,leTel 3M 

LEVITT— HghtncM,  levitjr,  fllglitinen,  TolatlUty, 

glddtneM 390 

LEXICON— 4ktioov7,  lexicon,  voealralary,  glor 

■try,  noaiencUtnre 464 

LIABLB-Mlject,  liable,  ezpoMd,olMMxioai....  146 
LIBER  AL—beneikent,  lioantlAil,  boontaooa,  mn- 

nllicent,  generou,  liberal  >.«•*•••••••>••*•••  165 

LIBERAL— Dree,  liberal 941 

TO  LlBERATE-to  frM,  eet  free,  iMivar,  Abe- 

rata 840 

LIBERTY— fteedom,  nbeity f4S 

t!^« } '"'^  f*™"*"- •**'•"'*-•••  «• 

LICENTIOUS-4ooie,  rague,  lax,  dlnolate,  Iken- 

done 856 

LICIT— lawfbl,  legal,  legitimate,  tidt Sll 

LIE— antratb,  fUeebood,  fUtlty,  lie 596 

TO  LIB-tolle,la7 980 

LIFE-anlDiatSon,Hre,TlTacit]r,flplrtt 356 

LIFELESS-liftleei,  dead.  Inanimate 356 

TO  LIFT— to  nrt,  beave,  boiit 354 

TO  LIFT— to  lift,  raiie,  ereet,  elevate,  exalt 354 

LIORTNESS-case.  easlMH,  Ifghtneei,  (bdUty. .  363 
LIGHTNESS— llgbUMM,  levity,  lllgbtiiieM,  Tola- 

tilliy,  gid<finea 390 

LIKE— equal,  eTCO,  equable,  like,  or  alike,  uni. 

Ibrm 435 

UKENESS^UkeneM,  rewmblance,  rimllarlty  or 

■Iranitade...* 539 

LIKENESS— likenew,  irtetnre,  image,  efllgy 532 

LIKEWISE— alio,  Itkewiae,  too 9S3 

UMB— member,  limb 511 

TO  LIMIT— to  bound,  Ifanit,  confine,  reatrict,  eir- 

eamtcribe 176 

TO  LIMIT— to  fix,  determine,  aettle,  Umlt 997 

LIMIT— limit,  extent 177 

LIMIT— term,  limit,  boondary 177 

LIMITED— finite,  limited 178 

LINEAGE— AuDlly,  bonae,  nneage,  race 40S 

TO  LINGER— to  linger,  tarry,  toltar,  lag,  aaonter  961 
UaUID-flald,llqiild 399 


uauoRJ*^""*"^'*^*^*'^'*"™^ '^ 

LI8T-Uit,roll,eatalogiia,  ngtaiflr 418 

TO  LIST-Ho  enrol,  cnllit  or  Hat,  ngliler,  record  4« 

TO  LISTEN— to  atiaiid,haafkao,llBten 40 

LISTLESS-indolent,aaplaa,li«leaa,earaleH...  300 

LITERATUWB-lettM*,  Htentnia,  learning 196 

LITTLB-Uttle,  anal,  diailmMiira 310 

TOLIVB-toextot,live 9tt 

LIVELIHOOD  ^  "^••»*««''  >>^«»«»  aubdatence, 
UVING  {     malnlenanee,  aupport,  aoato- 

(     nance 830 

LIVELY— Ovaly,  aprlgtatly,  Ttracloaa,  aportlve, 

merry,  Jocond 360 

LIVING,  vMf  LIVELIHOOa 

LIVING— Uving,  benefice 830 

LOAD— freight,  cargo,  load,  ladbig,  burden 338 

LOAD— weight,  burden,  load 370 

TO  LOAD— to  clog,  load, encomber.^.... *...».  370 
LOATH— averae,  unwilling,  backward,  loatb,  re- 

hictant 130 

TO  LOATH— to  abhor,  defeat,  abombiate,  toaUi  138 

LOATHING— diagoat,  loathing,  nanaea 190 

TO  LODGE— to  harbour,  abeHer,  lodge 517 

LODGINGS— lodgingi,  apartmenta 400 

LOFTINESS— pride,  haugbtioea^  loftioeaa,  dig- 
nity   100 

LOFTY— high,  tall,  k>fty 355 

TO  LOITER— to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  aaunter  961 

LONELY— alone,  aoUtary,  lonely 898 

TO  LONG  FOR— todeaire,  long  for,  hanker  after  150 

LOOK— air,  mien,  look 103 

LOOK— look,  glance 48B 

TO  LOOK— to  k)ok,aeei  behold,  view,  «ye 488 

TO  LOOK-to  look,  appear 481 

LOOKER-ON — k)oker-on,  apectator,  beholder, 


TO  LOOK  FOR-to  await,  wait  for,  took  ft>r, 

expect 415 

LOOSE— hioae,  Tague,  lax,  dlaaoluto,  Ucentioua. .  856 

LOOSE-alack,  kxwe 856 

LOQUACIOUS— talkative,  k)quack>tta,gamikMa  460 
LORDLY— imperioua,  lordly,  domineering,  over- 
bearing  185 

LORD'S  SUPPER— Loid*a  aopper,  commonkMi, 

encbariat,  aacrament 88 

TO  LOSE-to  loae,  mlaa 404 

LOSS— loaa,  damage,  detriment 404 

LOT— deatiny,  Ate,  k>t,  doom ICO 

LOTH,  vUt  LOATH. 

LOUD— knid, nolay.high-aoQiidiiig, damorooa...  471 

LOVE— affection,  tove 378 

LOVB-4ove,  frlendahip 380 

LOVELY— amiable,  lovely,  betoved 378 

LOVER— tover,  anhor,  wooer 389 

LOVING— amoroua,  toving,  ibnd ».  378 

LOW— humble,  lowly,  tew ,•.,.  147 

LOW— tew,  mean,  abject ,,..».....  147 

TO  LOWEIU-to  reduce,  lower 148 

LOWLY— humble,  towly,  tew U7 

LUCK Y— Ibrtnnate,  hicky,  proaperooa,  aueeuMAil  30$ 

LUCRE— gain,  profit,  entoloment,  hicia 987 

LUDICROUS   laughable,  ludicroa%  rtdleateaa^ 


<1 

LUNACr- 


niDEX. 


U78TT— eorp«liM,«o«MMQr 

XJDZUSIAHT- 


.»! 


MADNEOO    iMdniii,pliWMy,fin,flMy.^....  «1 
MACISTKBJAI    ■■glmilal,  Mi|eMkk,  lUtdy, 

BoawMM.  MM^dk^lM 4M 

BfAONIPICBNCB-frtiMtatf, 
1IAQNIFICBN< 


HAGNTTUDl 


454 


TO  MAIM-Ho  mutiliM, 

MAIN— ehter,  prlDdptl,  nalD 

TO  MAINTAIN-to 

TO  MAINTAIN— to  hold,  rapport,  midBUin 

TO  MAINTAIN- 

MADfTENANCS-UveUliood, 


TO  MAKB-to  make,  do,  act 

TO  MAKE— to  nuke,  form,  prodoeo,  cnilo« 
TO  MAKE  OAME-to  JMK,  Joko,  owko 


.  998 


VH 


TO  MAtE  KNOWN-l»  inform,  BMko  kMwa, 

•eqnaint,  apprise IM 

MALADT-diMrd«r,  diaeaM,dtaMmp«,  malady  357 
MALEDICTION— maMUetloo,  cotm,  Impraea- 

tloo,  •zeeratioQ,  anatlMoia 8i 

MALBFACTOft-^cilmlnal,  allpri^  maltfortor, 

Moa,eoavlet 10 

MALEVOLENT-OMlavolMit,  maUdoM,  amUr 

aanl SR 

MAIICE^-aiallea,raneo«r,apile,gnidft,plqiM..  SBl 
MALICIOUS    imalevolant,  maUdona,   flulif 

MALIGNANT)     naat SSI 

TO  MANAGE-to  eooeart,  eoatriTe,  maaafa. .. .  S33 

TO  MANAGE-toeooduct,  manage,  dUaet 191 

MANAGBMBNT-care,diar|e,  management...  4S5 

MANAOEMENT-^eeoBomy,  management 161 

MANDATE— command,  order,  in|anctkm,  pra- 

eept,  mandate  •*.•**••.**• >  18B 

MANFUL— manly,  BMnAil 386 

TO  MANGLE— to  mutilate,  malm, 
MANIA— derangement,  tneanlty,  lunacy,  i 

aunla «1 

MANIFEST-appareat,  TWble,  clear,  plain,  ohvl- 

•nn,  arldeat,  manlfoet 478 

TO  MANIFE8T— to  dieeover,  manlfoit,  declare  444 
TO  MANIFEST— to  prove,  demonetrale,  evince, 


103 


MANLT— oMnly,  manAil 

MANNERr-atr,  manner 

MANNElr-emtom,  babH,  manner,  practice. 
MANNER— way,  manner,  method,  moi 

MANNEBS—manaen,  morale 193 

MARGIN— border,  edge,  rim  or  bthn,  hrink,  veqpi^ 

margia 176 

MARINE  miftflom,  marine^  naval,  aamical 


■,«• 


,  pril,  Impimrini 


MARK-aufk,  eign,  MM^  I 


MARK-maili,  badge,  Migma 

MARK-«Mfk,  bott 

TO  MARK— to  mark,  mm^  noike.... 
TO  MARK— to  ihow,  point  oat,  auik, 
MARRIAGE   manriife,  weddii^ 
MARRIAGE    merTi^e,matriawny,widloBk 
MARTIAL-Hoaitfal, 


.  837 
.  4«l 

4C7 

.448 

4«l 

,  419 

.«N 

4SI 

.    83 

84 

83? 


MASK-ckmk,  mtok,  vail,  bliad . 
MASBACRB-camage,  I 


MASSnrE-balky,  mamive  or 
MASTER    peMBmor,pw 
MATERIAL-ocrporcal, 
MATERIALS-matler,  I 
MATROfONT-marri^e, 


MATURE— ripe,  matore 
MAXIM— aalom,  maztoi 

eayiag,  adage,  proverb,  byword,  eaw «8 

MAUM   maitm,  precept,  rale,  law 9U 

MAT-may,can 384 

MAZE-labyrinth,maae 

MEAGRE-lean,  maegie 

MEAN-beee,  Tile,  mean 

MEAN— oomaiOB,  vulgar,  ordlaary,BMaa 383 

MEAN-low,  meaa,  al4ect 147 

MEAN-«ean,pitifol.eoidld 4U 


5U 
.  148 


TO  MEAN— to  deeign,  pnrpoee,  mean,  iatend. . 
MEANING— dgniflcation,  meaning,  import,  eei 
MEANS— way,  meaner,  method,  atoda,  courm, 

mcaiM.. ••*.•.•*•*•••••...•.•.•••..• •••.*•.  ! 
MBCHANICK-aitlit,  aitideer,  atochanick,  artl- 

ean ] 

TO  MEDIATE— to  lattede,  laterpoae,  medlaieb 


.  97S 


tli 


MEDIOCRITT— moderation,  mediocrity 
TO  MEDITATE — to 

tato 

MEDIUM    mean,medi( 


MEDLEY— dUbrenee,  variety,  dlvcrdty,  aMdky  S 
MEDLBT— arixtnie,  I 


MEET— fit,  apt,  meet. 

Mis^i'lNO     amenibly,  company,  i 

meetiag,  paittameat,  diet,  oongrem,  eonveo- 


MEETING    meeting,  interview 
MBLANCHOLT-d^ectlea, 

choly 

MELODY   melody,  harmony,  arwrdanea 


418 
.  lis 

.su 


MBM<ttARLE-«lgBtf, 


.474 


muEX. 


s& 


rill 

MEMORY-nieoKHT, 


M£NAC£-4lirMt,meiiMa 40S 

TO  MEND— Co  amend,  cormi,  rectuy,  nfonD, 

•mend,  improve,  Bieiid,  bett«r.. 901 

MENIAL   ■erffmtidomeetkk,  menial,  drudge...  MB 

MENTAIr-mental,  inteileetital n 

TO  MBNTION-fo  mentkw,  notke 491 

MERCANTILE— mefcantUe,  commerclel 330 

M^RCENAET— taireUof,  mercenary,  Tenal 330 

MERCHANT— trader, 
MERCHANDISE— ooaunodiljr,  loodi, 

diae,  ware 

MERCIFUL— graeloiis,  merdftU,  kind 3S7 

MERCILESa — hard-bearted,  craei,  anmerelftil, 

mercUem 373 

MERCT— clemency,  nicrqr,lenlly 398 

iMERCY—pHy,  mercy 398 

MERE-beie,  mere «90 

MERIT— deaert,  merit,  woitli d» 

MERRIMENT— mirtli,  merriment,  Jovialily,  hUft- 

rity,  jollity 301 

MERRT— dwerfal,  merry,  qiriciitly,  gay 380 

MERRT — llTdy,  iprlghtly,  Tl?adMi,  aportife, 

merry,  Jocund 380 

MBSSAGE-mlmlon,  memge,  errand 813 

MESSENGER— forerunner,  preeuiaor,] 

barMnger 815 

TO  METAMORPHOSE— ta  traMflfora,  neia- 

morpboee *.......    80 

METAPHOR — fifuie,  metaphor^  •Oefnyi  cb- 

lilero,  symbol,  type.. SU 

METHOD— order,  method,  rule 376 

METHOD— syitem,  method 97S 

METHOD— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  eooise, 

meana • S7S 

MIEN— air,  mien,  look 103 

MIGHTT— powerful,  potent,  mlghly 187 

MILD-eoa,  mild,  gentle,  meek 390 

MILTTART— martial,  warlike^  mlUtaiy,  aokUei^ 

nke 337 

TO  MIMICK— to  imitate,  mlmlck,  mock,  ape... .  590 

MIND-eoal,  mind 69 

TOMIND-to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  aotlee, 


MINDFUL— mInd/U,  regardTul, 

TO  MINGLE-to  mix,  i^|ngle.  Mend,  ceafcund..  884 

MINI8TEE— clergyman,  panon,  pileil,  aInlMr  85 

MINISTER— minhtef,  agent 815 

TO  MINISTER— to  mlalrtar,  admirtrter,  eontrl- 

bote.. 1«7 

MINUTB-drcnmetamial,  partknlar,  mlmne. .. .  173 
MIRACLE — wonder,  miracle,  umrNi,  prodigy. 


MIRTH— totlTiiy,  mirth 309 

MIRTHHoy,gIadneii,  mirth 309 

MIRTH-mlrth,  merriment,  Jovialily,  JoBUy,  hiiik- 

rtV 301 

MIBCARRIAGE-ftltaie,mleeaiTiage,  abortion..  185 
MISOELL  ANT— ffliztnre,  medlqr,  mtoeeBany . . .  864 
MISCHANCE — ealamlly,  dleMUr, 


MI80HIEF-««flcr  M,  i 

MISCmEF-iaJnry,  damagL.lwrt,  harm,  mieehlef  404 

TO  MISCON8TRUE-40  I 


MISDEED  J*~7"* 

MISDEMEANOUR!     JJ^) 

MIBDEMBANOUE-wtma, 


MISERAW.E-  OThapfy, 
MISBRLY-ftfarkkwa,  ] 
MISFORTUNE-«Tll  or  HI, 


MISFORTUNE) 
MISHAP  5 

TO  MUONTESPRBT- 


TOl 
MISnON-mlirfoi 


H^ 


MISTAKE   errour,  Biletake,  blunder 

MISUSE    abum,mlenae 

TO  MITIGATE— to  allay,  aooib,  appeaae,  mitl- 


815 
180 


361 


801 
410 


TO  MIX— to  mix,  mingle,  Mend,  confimnd. , 
MiXTUKE  mlrtuie,  medley, mlwellany.. 
TO  MOAN— 10  groan,  moan 

MOBILITr  I  P******* '*''''■**•"***•  ""^^ 

TO  MOCK— loderlde,Bock,rldieale,rally,banter  104 

TO  MOCK— tobBltale,mlnrick,mod^ape 980 

MODE-Hvay,  manner,  method,  mode,  eoune, 

MODEL-eopy,  model,  pattern,  apedmen .  530 

MODERATION-moderadon,  medkwrUy 846 

MODERATION— modealy^  moderatkm,  Mmpe- 

rana^  BObrlety 815 

MODERN— Aeab,  aew,iK»?el,  recent,  modem...  809 

MODEST— humble,  modeal,nubalaBtve 147 

MODE8T-modeat,bMhlU,diildeat 148 

MODE8TT— ehaatlty,  eonttawnee,  modeaty j45 

MODESTY— modealy,  moderatkMi,  temperance, 

aobrlaty 845 

MOlB-j-u nE    niolaf are^  humidity, dampneaa  ....  515 

TO  MOLBBT-ta  troubto,  dlaturb,  moteat 418 

TO  MOLEST— to  Ineonvenleace,  annoy,  moleat. .  417 
MOMENT— eignUlcatlon,  avail.  Importance,  con- 


MOMENT-inataat,! 
MONARCH-prlnee,  I 

late 188 

MONASTBRT—cloleler,monaalery, convent....    80 

MONET-flMaey,eaah 340 

MONSTER— wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy. 


MONSTROUS   enormoui,  monatroua,  ptod%k>ua  390 
MONUMENT— ■MBument,  i 


MOOD— humour,  temper,  mood 387 

MORALS— mannera,  motalf «. 193 

MORBID-aiek,  alckly,  diaiaaed,  morbid 307 

MOREOVER-beiidaa,  moreover 851 

MOROSE   gloomy, eullen,inoroae,aplenetfck...  411 

MORTAL-dead|y,lhtal,  mortal 371 

MORTtnCATION^-wxatleo,  ehagrtai,  nortUI- 

188 


zlii 


INDEX. 


MOnOW   lOiitB,  ■nt— I Itl 

MOTIVE— CMOit,  ■odv,  wMoe 77 

MOnVS— prindpte,  Motivt tl3 

TO  MOULD— to  (bm,&ibkw,Bioal4|ahaH<-«*  »> 
TO  MOUNT— CO  artM  or  ilw,  moaat,  MMod, 


909 


TO 


RB0B88ITY— oeeasloa,  neciwliy.. 

NBCE881TT— BKMritjr,  aetd 

KEBD— |iuf«ly,ti 


TO  MOURN— to  grkT%  Boorn,  luneot 408 

MOURNFUL-noonifal,  Md 410 

TO  MOVE— loitir,  movt. 301 

MOVEABLE8-foo^  AmUcaro,  mtnvMm,  of- 

Acts 330 

MOVEMENT— motion,  moTMMttt 301 

MOVING— aK>?ii«,  10601101,  pMiwtiek 301 

MULCT— ABO,  Balet,  powltr,  foriMtnra. 
MULTITUDE-«ttllllii4e,  crowd,  thraof , 
MUNIFICENT— beoefloBot,  bottntiful  or  boviitt- 

ont,  nunifieaot,  geiMrouo,  liberml 165 

TO  MUaDER-to  kill,  mwder,  MMMlatlo,  atay 

orriMftitar 510 

TO  MURMUR-to  complalo,  nmnMr,  repiae .. .  400 

TO  MUSE— to  eootMviat**  BedlOMt  inwe 70 

TO  MUSE— to  think,  rtflaet,  woodor,  MOM 70 

TO  MUSTER— to  mmmbMo,  muMr,  coOeet 480 

MUTE-^— iloot,  doiDl>,  nmlo,  ap— chleM 4M 

TO  MUTILATE-lo  motilMo,  BMin,  Bmgle. . .  500 
MUTINOUS— tumultaoiM,   turbulent,  MdiUooi, 

mutinoot 908 

MUTUAL— motMl,  redproenl 334 

MYSTERIOUS— daifc,  obfeura,  dim,  myatorioas  480 
MYSTERIOUS-Merat,  klddan,  latent,  oceult, 
myiteriooi «•••« 500 


TO  NEBD-^o  want,  aitd,lack. . 


317 
418 

.  340 
340 
3C7 

.  346 


500 


NAKED— bait,  naked,  nneovwad < 

TO  NAME-ioname,eaU 

NAME-namt,  appellatioa,  title,  deooiviaatloo. 
NAME— name,  rtputatloa,  repute,  eredit.. 


049 
471 
471 
473 
TO  NAME— to  aame,  denomlaala,  ityle,  eadtle, 

deiignate,  cliaracterlae 471 

TO  NAME-40  nominate,  name 471 

TO  NAP— to  deep,  alumber,  doae,  drowae,  nap. .  300 

NARRATION— reUtkm,  redtal,  nariatkm 

NARRATIVE-aecount,  narrative,  deeeriptlon. .  407 

NARROW— contracted,  confined,  narrow 177 

NARROW-«traicht,tnarrow 985 

NA8TT— naety,  flltliy,fottl 515 

NATAL-natal,  naUTe,  iadlfenoue 400 

NATION— people,  nation, 

NATIVE— Inlrimdck,  real,  ftnulne,  native 437 

NATIVE— natal,  native,  indigenous. 

Sa^^alH"--^ 

NATURALLY— naturally,  la 

qoenlly,  of  comae 971 

NAVAL        )  maritime,  marine^  naval,  oaaU- 

NAUTICALt     cal 337 

NAUSEA-dligoit,  loathinf,  naueea 190 

NAUTICAL — BMritkne,  nariae,  naval,  nau- 
tical   sn 

NEAR— ckMe,  near,  nlgb. 

NECESSARIES-necemltiee,  me  iimiike 347 

NECESSARY— necMiiry,  eipedient,  iwiliil, 

417 


.486 


^^*- 1  Wd.  NECESSITY,  NEED m 

NEFARIOUS-wlcked,  n^fost.  InlquitoM,  aeili- 

rfcme I9i 

TO  NEGLECT— to  dlm|ard,rilght,  neglect....  493 

TO  NEGLECT— 10  Biileet,oinH 493 

NEGLIGENT— aegUgeat,  remlm,  caretom,  heed 

lea,  tboughtlem,  Inattentive 491 

TO  NEGOTIATE— to  negotiate,  treat  fiir  or 

about,  tnuMact 915 

NEIGHBOURHOOD    nelghbonrhood,  vicinity..  409 
NEVERTHELESS    however,  yet,  neverthdcee, 

BoiwtihiiaBdiag 951 

NEW— rreri^  new,  novel,  recent,  modem 908 

NEWS -newe,  tiding!. 465 

NICE— exact,  nice,  partknlar 908 

NICE— Aoe,  delicate,  nice 314 

NIGGARDLY— avarkioue,  miserly,  parsimooi- 

as,  niggardly lei 

NIGGARDLY— ecoMBkal,  sparing,  thriAy,sav- 

taig,  niggardly ]6i 

NIGH— cleee,  near,  nigh 88S 

NIGHTLY— nightly,  noctamal 908 

NIMBLE-acthre,  brisk,  agfie,  nimble 987 

NOBLE    ncMe,  grand 454 

NOCTURNAL-nlghUy,  nocturnal 908 

NOISE    noiss,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

NOISOBfE-hurtftd,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome  406 
NOISY— ktud,  noisy,  high-sounding,  clamorous. .  471 
NOMENCLATURE-dictkwary,   lexieoo,  cata- 
kigue,  vocabulary, gloesary, nomenclature....  464 

TO  NOMINATE— lo  nominate,  name 471 

NONCONFORMIST-faereiick,  schlanatkk,  see- 

tariaa,  dissenter,  nonconftmnlst 09 

NOTE— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  hMlica- 

tion 447 

NOTE— lamark,  observation,  comment,  noti^  an- 
notation, commentary 451 

TO  N0TB-40  mark,  note,  notice 450 

NOTED    distinguished,  conspicuous,  noted,  emi- 
nent, ilhisirious 473 

NOTED-noted,  notorfcMM 473 

NOTICE— lnlbrmatloo,bitelligence,notke,  advice  105 
TO  NOTICE— to  attend  to,  mind,  regaid,  heed. 


TO  NOTICE— to  mention,  notice 451 

TO  NOTICE— «e  merit,  note,  noUce 490 

TO  NOTICE— to  notice,  remark,  observe 450 

NOTION— conception,  notkm 7S 

NOTION— perception.  Idea,  conceptioo,  notkm. .    7S 

NOTION— opinion,  emUment,  notkm 80 

NOTORIOUS— noted,  notorious 473 

NO^r WITHSTANDING  -howefei,  yet,  nevcr- 

thetass,  aotwithsiaading 9Sl 

NOVEL—lhble,  tale,  novel,  romance 407 

NOVEL— fresh, new, novel, recent,  modvn. ....  9M 


CfOIX 


iM, 


TO  NOURISH— 10  BOorUi,  wulaM%  «b«Wi. .. .  3n 
NOXIOUS— taurtful,  pemkioui,  nojUout,  nolaoiao  406 

NUMB— oumb,  benumbed,  torpid 37)1 

TO  NUBIBBR— to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

couQt  or  account,  number 438 

NUMERAL      ) 

NUMERICAL  >  nomeroue,  nomeral,  nnmerkal  9SB 

NUMEROUS    ) 

NUPTIALS— marriafe,  wedding,  nuptial! 83 

TO  NURTURE— to  nouilah,  nurtora,  cherieb...  377 

OBDURATE— hard,  caUoui,  hardened,  obdurate  373 

OBEDIENT— duUfuI,  obedient,  reipecilUI 150 

OBEDIENT-obedient,aubaiiadTe,obeequioa8..  140 

OBJECT— aim,  otijecl,  end 3S4 

OBJECT— object,  subject 385 

TO  0BJECT-40  object,  oppoee 119 

TO  OBJECT  TO— to  find  fault  with,  Uame,  ob- 

Jcato lis 

OBJECTION— demur,  doubt,  heiitatioa,  oldeo- 

tion M 

OBJECTION— obJecUon,  difficulty,  exception...  113 

OBLATION— ofleriiig,  oblation 83 

OBLIGATION— duty,  obligation ISO 

TO  OBLIGE— to  bind,  oblige,  engage 816 

TO  OBLIGE— to  compel,  oblige,  force,  neceeri- 

tate 810 

OBLIGING— civil,  obHging,  complaiaant 190 

TO  OBLITERATE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  nee 

or  eraM,  eflkce,  cancel,  obliterate 948 

OBLIVION— forgetfulnen,  oblivion 73 

OBLONG— oblong,  oval 350 

OBLOaUY— reproach,  contumely,  obk)quy 108 

OBNOXIOUS— obnoxious,  ofibnaive 146 

OBNOXlOUS-mibJect,  liable,  expoeed,  obnox- 
ious  146 

OBSCURE— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 480 

TO  OBSCURE— to  eclipse,  obscure 480 

OBSEQUIES— Aineral,  obsequies 84 

OBSEQUIOUS-ohedient,  submissive,  obsequl- 

ous 140 

OBSERVANCE— form,  ceremony,  right,  obsenr- 

ance 83 

OBSERVANCE— obeervation,  observance 491 

OBSERVANT— mindful, regardful, observant...  490 

OBSERVATION— observation,  obeervance 451  < 

OBSERVATION— remark,  observation,  note,  an- 
notation, eomment,  commentary 451 

TO  OBSERVE— to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 980 

TO  OBSERVE— to  notice,  remark,  observe 450 

TO  OBSERVE— to  observe,  watch 483 

TO  OBSERVE— to  see,  perceive,  observe 483 

OBSERVER-tooker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 
server  ,.„.  4g2 

OBSOLEl*E— old,  ancient,  antiquated,  antkine, 

old-fkshioned,  obsolete 988 

OBSTACLE— dUIIculty,lmpedbnent, obstacle...  850 
OBSTINATE— obstinate,  contumacious,  heady, 

stobbom,  headstrong ,  309 

TO  OBSTRUCT— to  hinder,  prevent,  impede, 

obstruct SSB 

TO  OBTAIN— to  acquire,  obtahi,  gain,  win,  earn  306 

TO  OBTAIN—to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 306 

TO  OBTRUDE— to  Intrude,  obtrude 500 


TO  OBV1ATE-Ioprafwl,ohvtai»,praeinde....  990 
OBV10US~apparecl^  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident,  nanlAst 478 

TO  OCCASION-Ho  caase,  oceasloa,  ereMe 904 

OCCASION— ooeasioB,  opportunity 410 

OCCASION-oeeasioii,  eiiBusHy 418 

OCCASIONAL— oeeaskmal,  carnal 418 

OCCULT-eecla^  hidden,  lateitf,  otcult,  mysta. 

rioos 930 

OCCUPANCY  )  .  

OCCUPATION  [«*"I«^»  occupation 938 

OCCUPATION— buslnesB,  ^?r^pt!ion^  employ- 
ment, cngegMaent,  avocation 331 

TO  OCCUPY— to  hold,  oceupy,  pawam 836 

OCCURRENCK-eveot,  tncldeot,  accldsM,  ad- 

ventaie,  occurrence |78 

ODD— paiticolar,  singular,  odd,  strai^ie,  eocen- 

Wck 38S 

ODD— odd,  uneven 436 

ODIOUS-hateftil,  odious 137 

ODOUR— smeU,  seent,  odour,  perAuoe,  ftagrance  511 
OP  COURSE-HiatnraUy,  in  conise,  eoasequsnUy, 

of  coarse fig 

OFFENCE    oflbnce,  trespass,  tranegrsMioo,  &!•• 

demeanour,  misdeed,  aflhwt 190 

TO  OFF£NIX-todlsplsMe,oatod,v«x 117 

C^FENDER—oftnder,  delinquent 190 

OFFENDING)    ,^^.        ^^^ 

OFFENSIVE  ^o»w«»nf,oflbnslvt 1 

OFF£NSIV&-obnoxkNM,oibnlve 146 

TO  OFFER— to  give,  ollbr,  present,  exhibit m 

TO  OFFER— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 107 

OFFERING— ofMng,  oUation 83 

OFFICE— business,  oAce,duty 331 

OFFICE— office,  place,  chaifB,  fnnecioQ 338 

OFFICE— benedt,  ssrviee,  good,  office 160 

OFFICIOUS    active,  buey,oflcioue S07 

OFFSPRING— offi^ring,  progeny,  tane 801 

OFTEN— often,  fineqa«Blly 898 

OLD-elderly,  aged,  old 888 

OLD— oM,  ancient,  antkiue,  antiquated,  oid-lh- 

ehloned,  obsoleie 368 

OLDER-senior,  elder,  older 800 

OLD-FASHIONBD,  vtds  OLD. 
OLD-TIMES— formerly,  in  thnes  past,  old  Umea 

or  days  of  yore,  aactenUy,  or  In  andent  thnes  890 

OMEN— omen,  prognostick,  pvesege 83 

TO  OMrr— to  neglect,  omit 433 

ON  ONE'S  GUARI>-^ware,oooM'sgnaid,ap. 

prised,  consdoas 439 

ONE    J        _._^       ^ 

onlyI**^"*"*^***^ *** 

ONSET — attack,    Mnult,   eoeountor,   ebavge, 

OMBt iM 

ONWARD— onward,  forward,  nmgnsslio 968 

OPAaUE— opaq«e,dark.., 481 

OPEN— candid,  open,  slnesra 430 

OPEN— frank,  candid,  ingeiiDoos,  fkee,  open,  plain  431 

OPENINd— opening,  aperture,  eavior 4QI. 

OPERATION— action,  agency,  operatloB 89f> 

OPERATION— work,  opentipn aggf 

OPINIATED  ]opiniatedoroplnlttlTe,eoiieel(- 

OPINUTIVSi    edtegoteiad lOO 

OPINI0N-opbik»,fenthac«,MiiM 80 


lUr 


IND£JL 


OPPONIMT   ■— II,  iw,  ■<!— I/, 

— Ujoalit 194 

OPPORTUNITY— occMtai,  cyporttmlty 418 

TO  OPPOBE-^  •Mrtit,  oiyow 194 

TO  OPP06E-HocMimdiet,oppQn,taiy 113 

TO  OPPOSE— to  o^|«et,oppoM lli 

TO  OPPOSE-Ho  cpiiOM,  iwH  tbwact,  widi- 

■cuid....« U4 

OPPOSITE— •dvtiw,  MMtraiy,  oppOiUt 13i 

OPPROBBIUM-iiiAHBy,  %DOBlBjr,  vpv^iMUam  108 
TO  OPPUGN— to  Mnftito,  refuto,  dlipfov*,  op- 

PH« IW 

CTTION    >ntai,  choln S34 

OPULENCB-rlelwt,  weakb,  opulwc*,  ■AtoMe  9«0 

ORAI/— veital,Toettl,om 

ORATION— Mldcai,apMeh,oralkm,hvMfM..  401 
ORATORY    eioouttoo,  aioqatpct,  ontonr,  rlMto- 

riek 

ORB-ditle,oib,gloKiplM(« 175 

TO  ORDAIN  )  to  appolat,  orto, 

TO  ORDER   )     dmln 184 

ORDER-etato,  order,  nak.Otgiw. V7B 

ORDER— ONDiMBd,  MPitr,  I^Juaetlaa,  praeepc, 

■wndato 18S 

ORDSR-dlrectioa,  ordv 219 

ORDER— ordar,  medtod,  rate STB 

ORDER    mcceMton,  toriea,  Qt6m> 971 

TO  ORDERr-to  plaM,  dispow,  ordir 978 

ORDINARY— oomiDoa,Tii]nr,  ordioaiy, 

ORIPICB— orilM^  paribrtttoD 

ORIGIN  {oriilii, 
ARI6INAL4  rta 
ORIGINAL— prioMiy,  prialtlva,  pritttee,  orift- 

ul 874 

OSTENSIBLE    colowaMe, 

jtonrtMa,  fttoftlB ^ SM 

40STENTATlON-dw«r,puadt,<MleMtttai....  493 

OVAL-obknt,  orwl 

OVER— abova,  over,  apoa,b«3Foad 978 

OVERBALANCE — to  amtalaBe^  oativalfh, 

prepoDdaiato 908 

TO  OVERBEAR— to  oraibear,  bear  down,  orcr- 

powar,  ovarwbalm,  aoUoa 144 

OVERBEARING— inparlooa,  lofdly,  domliiav- 

taif,  ovarbaailiif 185 

TO  OVEROOMB-tooollqttar,Taoqnld^aabdlla, 


144 

TO  OVERFLOW— to  orarflow,  tmiiidatoidaliifa  3n 
TO  OVERHBAR^-to  haar,  haarkaa,  orarbaar  . .  488 
TO  OVERPOW£Rr-to  baat,  dalbat,  oratpoirar, 

root,  Of  erthfow •..•• 143 

TO  OVERPOWER — >to  oraibear,  otupowai, 

144 


TO  OVERRULE— o?arrala,Bopafaada ! 

OVSRRULINQ— piavalUBf,  piavalaoc,  pradoml- 


TO  OVERRUN        )to         .        . 

TO  OVERSPREAD  5    Tafa 807 

OVERSIGHT — toadtartaoeir,  lutiemloii,  orar- 

dght 493 

t^jmSIGHT- laapaaitot,  afMtl<,aupafhneiid- 

aaea....^ 213 

TO  OVERTHROW— 4»  baat,  dalbat,  offatpoiPa, 

iOBi,  omttiow la 


TO  OV1IHROW  \  to  wiKi,  wif  Ml, 
TO  OVERTURN     J 


TO  OVERWHELM — to  ovaibaar,  baar  daws. 


144 


TO  OVERWHELM— to  ovarwbata, 
OUTCRY    aelw,  arj,  oatorx,  rliwaar . 
TO  OOTDO-to  laeHi,  aiaal,  atp— ^ 

OUTLINES    ■lMtch,ortltaaa 

TO  OUTLIVB— tooatllva,tarTlTa.... 
OUTRAGE-aflkoM,  iMdlt,  oatraga. .. . 
OUTSIDE     ■haw, 


.979 
.938 


OUTWARD    ulwaid,< 

TO  OUTWEIGH— to  ovartalaaaa,  ptapondwato, 


TOOWN-to 

OwNERr^oaMaMf,  paopnatof,  owaaf, 


PACE— paea,  itop 

PACIFICK— paacaabla,  paaeaAU,  padSefc. 
TO  PACIFY— to 


PAG AN-entUa,  beatbn, 

PAIN— palB,  paaf,  afM 

TO  PAINT— to paiB^dapicl,dallMBto,ikalBll.. 

PAIR— aoapla,  braaa,  pair 

PALATE-palato,  taato 

PALE   pala,palUd,waa 

TO  PALUATB-toaitoBQatofpalttato 

TO  PALLIATB-to|loai,f«nitah,palllato 

PALLID-pak,  pallid,  waa 

TO  PAI^ITATB— to  palphaia,  floUar,  paac, 

tm 

PANEGYRICK— aneoBBtaUB,  aulogj,  paMgyikk 

PANG-palB,paa|,afoiiy,aaiBWi 

TO  PANT— to  palpUato,  flottar,  paac,  gaip 

PARABLE— parable,  aOifory 

PARADE— riwar,  puadt,  ortaatatioa 


981 

488 
487 


494 

919 


518 


TOPARDON-to 

TO  PARDON— to  Ibffira,  pardon,  abeoNa,  tanit 

PARDONABLK-yaalal,  pairionabla 

TO  PARE— to  peel,  para 

PARLIAMENT — aieambljr, 

aoogregadoD,  parlianaot,  diet, 

venUoo,  ajnod,  ooovoeatloii,  aoQBcIl 

PARSIMONIOUS-«Tarleloiia,  mieerly,  parrino- 

iiloiia,  niggardly •• 

PARSIMONY    aeoDomy,  frogaliij,  panfanoay . . 
PARSON— davgynaa,  paiaoo,  prieet,  Balnlitor... 

PART— part,  dlTlikM,portk»,ibara 

PART— part,  piaea,  patch 

TO  PART-^todhrlde,ieparato,part 

TO  PARTAKE        )  to  partaka,  riiare,  partid- 

TO  PARTICIPATE  )     pato 

PARTICULARr-drcnaMtantlal,  adaata,  partlai- 

lar 

PARTICULAR-«zact,  oka,  partlealar,  puia> 

taal 1 

PARTICULARF-partieolar,  dogalar,  aeaantrldf, 

odd,atraafa • ] 

PARTIOULARr-partleBlar,  ladlTldual •  i 

P ARTICULAR-facnUar,  appaopilato,  patttrirtar  1 
PARTICULAR   ^ieclal,ipadfleh,parttel8r»..  1 


4S3 

87 
MB 
518 


181 
181 


179 


miKEZ. 


slv 


PAmOULAlLT 


PABTIBAN- 
PAETNM    mUhm, 


FAETNBMWIP   Mwnlirtw,  wcMy, 


P ABTT— tetloB,  pMiar  • 
FAflBAOB    wm,  riMi  | 
FAflBIQIfATM    iipy,  ] 


.  «» 


PAflBIVB-i 

TJurmohH 


.  110 
140 


PATOB— pMt,  ptoMi  pateli 
PATHBTIOK— BOftog, 
FATIENCB— pall( 


aoi 


fathiit  pitiif,  piwN< 

FATIBlCT--tefidld,  pMl«l 
PAPPM  ponr,pWfer.... 
TOFAU81    toi— 


..  aoi 

•IfBttlOM...   M» 

140 

387 

da 

..    00 


S61 


PBAOnABLB 
fBACBFUL 


/  poicBiWfi.  pmcoftil.  ptlflclt 


PBBPOBATIOIf   ml^fmtantkm 4lt 

TO  PBRFORIf— to  eflket,  prodoet,  ptrfbna ttO 

TO  PERPOElf-«o«lKal«,fltfai,pOTlbnB 9B6 

PBEFORMANCB — prodnctkn,  woile,  paribai- 

UM Mi 

PBB]K)EiaBSr-Mlor,  plaj«r,  ptHbnotr MS 

PBRFUMK-toHll,  nent,  odour,  flafriaM^  pcr- 

ftuM ni 

FSSIL— daagor,kinfi,poril 171 

PBBIOD— MMBBOt,  pnpotlikM,  pvlod,  phnn ..  464 
PfBIOD— UaM,poriod,age,dMt,tre,e|iocka....  S87 

TO  PElIBH-4optrt*,dta|4wtj 971 

TO  PEBJUBE— loflMnretr,piiJiir«,nboni....  Oi 
PBEMAlfEWT-^daiaM6,liidm,pwmiBWrt....  MS 
PBRMBMON-tere,  Utertjr,  pmMoi^  lIcoDM  8S9 
TO  PERMIT— io  admit,  aUow,  pimU,  tolonia, 

■nftr 157 

TO  PERMIT— to  ooMtnt,  penalt,  allow 156 

PERNIGIOUB— deitroctlve,niiBOQf,p«nilekM»..  904 
PBRNiqoUE-luiftftd,  wokMM,  BotaoBe,penil- 


407 

4ia 


TO  PERPETRATE— 10 pifpiiraie,eoaiBiit... 

PERPFTUAL— eootfaiMl,  perpotaal,  oooitaat. 

TO  PERPLEX— 10  dittw,  hiriw,  parpli . . . 

TO  PERPLET— IO  tntanoM^  P«rplex» 

TO  PERSEVERE  i  10  oontiH 

TO  PERSIST        i    ifat,puii«o^p«necatt«... 

TO  PERSIST-loiuHponlrt 

PBR80N8-ptoplo,p«aow,lblki. 

PERHPlCUJTy- doinw,  porapjcutty 

TO  PER8UADE-to  abort,  panudo 

TO  PERSUADE— 10  pffMOde,  entko,  pnnraJl 


964 


P«MAK-wil|«,i 
FBWCRIOPi    ■JOn—i kil,iayi 

rioii^  tbrifty,  1 
PSHURT — pofwtjr, 


PEOPLE    ptoplo,Mtloa 404 

PEOPLE   poopio,  popaftoo,  iMti,  mobDHy 406 

PBOPLE-iptopli,pindCM,lblki 406 

TO  PERCEIVB— 10  pmo^tn,  dtetOH  dtaite- 

folili *® 

TO  PERyiavM— tow%pMtolyo,  ofcomrt 480 

FEBJUXtnON  pwn4piioi,hko,cioawpiio«,MO- 


PEREMPTORT-porithro,  ■b«)talek  porqDpn»rl86 


PERFECT— eonpleio,  pvlbet,  floMMd. . 

PERFIDIOOW    ftlthliw^i 

TO  PERFORATB-to  pmmie,  j 


PERSUASION— coavletkM,  ponoMloa .... 

WRTINEWT   partloeat,  niovaal 

PERVERSE— awkward,  crooi,  crookad, 
ward,  fioward,  poifviat  .......*..••*%* 


477 
SIS 

.  SIS 
.    70 


m» 


PESTILENTIAL— eoBiagioai^  apidmloalv  pcuft- 

PETTnON— prajar,  paiiiko,  rtoutit,  aatiaatf , 

■uR 

PBTTT— trttUag,triTial,  pauj,  fHvoloa%  fittilo.. 
PETULANT— eapdoai^  eion,  poeviiii,  ftotfol, 

PHANTOM-^fWoB,  appailtfoB, 


1» 


87 
4S7 


SIS 
479 


PHRASE  ■nafKiOtpropoiitloo,  parted,  plwaw.. 
PHRASE  idktIoD,  phnaa,  plnnolofr, 

PHRASEOLOGT)    atyle 

PHRENSY   madBMi,  phreoay,  lan^  fluy 

TO  PICK— 10  ebooia,  pick,  adeet 

PICTURB— likMMHi  pletura,  laiafa,  cOgy 

TO  PICTURE,  vtff  TO  PAINT. 

PICTURE— pletora,  print,  engravliic 

PIECE— part,  pleea,  patch 

TO  PIERCE— 10  poDotrate,  pierce,  peribrata,  boia 
TO  PILE    heap,  pSe,  accnamlate, 

PILLAGE    raplae,  phwAw,  pMafa 

PILLAR— pillar,  cohona 

TO  PINCH— to  proai,eqaaeaa,ptai^fripa.. 

TO  PINE— to  flat,  droop,  laapilA,  pioa 

P10US-M]r,pioiia,deToat,reUfkNM. 

PIQUE   ■ailca,  laneoor,  ^ptte^  8ra%*i  P^^** 


SBI 
SS4 


460 


slH 


DfDEZ* 


prrEOl78-vllnw,MiM,wilW,nMM 4U 

PITEOUS   ) 

PITIABLE  Splt60W,pMable,pklAil 39B 

PITIPUL    ) 

PITIFUL-ineam  pklftd,  MidM 411 

PrnPUL-contempitbte,  dMpteafe 

PITY— phjr,  compMiioo 

pmr— pltjr,  laercy 

PLACE— office,  place,  charge,  tawtloa 

PLACE    place,  ■ltnatkm,itttlen,p<wilhi«,p<t..  978 

PLACE— place,  ipoc,  file «?P 

TO  PLACfi-lo  place,  dbpoee,  order 878 

TO  PLACE— ID  pot,  place,  lay,  ael 

PLACID    calm,  placid,  iwene 

PLAIN-appareot,  TialUe,  dear,  plala,  obrioui, 

evident,  manireat 478 

PLAIN— eveo,  nDootli,  level,  plain 435 

PLAIN — frank,  candid,  Infannooi,  free,  open, 

plain 431 

PLAIN— aincere,  iMNMiC,  tnie,  plain 

PLAUDIT— applaoae,  acclaiatton,  plaodU 130 

PLAUSIBLE — cokraraMe,  tpeclons,  eatenriWe, 

plaoaible,  feariMe 516 

PLAY— play,  game,  sport 384 

PLAYER— actor,  player,  perfbnner 

TO  PLEAD-apolofiae,  defend,  JiMtMy,  dcoae, 

ezcolpate,  plead 181 

PLEADER— defender,  advocate,  pleader........  180 

PLEASANT— agreeable,  pleaaant,  plemini 1S3 

PLEASANT— fecetknts,  convertible,  pleasant,  jo 

cular,  jocose 4M 

TO  PLEASE— to  sattsfy,  please,  gratliy 

PLEASED-glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerAil 393 

PLEASING— agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing 158 

PLEASURE— comfort,  pleasare 3S7 

PLEASURE— pleasare,  joy,  deUght,  charm 

PLEDGE— depoetie,  pledge,  seenrlty 183 

PLED6E-earne•^  pledge 184 

PLENIPOTENTIARY— ambaasador,  plentpoteo- 

tiary,envoy,  depaty S14 

PLENITUDE-Aihieas,  pfenhnde Ml 

PLENTEOUS  )  plentifbl,  plenteoos,  abondaat, 
PLENTIFUL  5     ooploos,  aaople 341 

^^1^  I  flexible,  pUable,  pliant,  snpple 380 

PLIGHT— altaatlon,  condition,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  case 879 

PLOT— combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy 480 

TO  PLUCK— to  draw,  drag,  haol  or  hale,  phidc, 

poll,  tog 303 

PLUNDER— rapine,  plunder,  pillage 507 

TO  PLUNGE-CO  plunge,  dive 3S3 

TO  POINT— to  afan,  point,  level 894 

TO  POINT  OUT— to  show,  point  out,  Indicate, 

mark 451 

TO  POISE— to  poise,  bolaooe 370 

POISON-polsoo,  venom 503 

polSb^^Jp^*^"^**^*'^'^''''^      "• 

POLITE-civD,  poUte 198 

I?"^^    {potttfeaLpoUtlck 5U 

POLITICAL  S  ••«'«»»  I"""*  "" 

TO  POIXUTB— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollnle, 


POMP- 

POMPOUH  m^lsteriBl,  Bwjsailck, stalely, 
one,  angnat,  dignlaed.....**...  •*•.... 
TO  PONDER— CO  think,  reSeet,  ponder, » 
PONDEROUS-heavy, 


454 


317 

4Bf 
518 

M 

480 

.978 

998 
80 
998 
414 


POOR— poor,  paapar 

POPULACE    people,  popnlnce,  aMb,  aoUliiy. 

PORT— barbonr,  havan,  pott 

TO  PORTEND-^  aagw,  ptesi«i 

token,  portend 

PORTION— deal,  qoaatky,  portion. 
PORTION— part,  dlvWon,  povtioi^ 
POSITION — plaee,  akaaiion,  atadon,  psaHiDn, 

P«* 

POSITION— aetfcm,  gestnre,  gestlculatton,  aal- 
tode,  poatmre,  position 

POSITION— tenet,  position 

POSITIVE— aetaal,  real,  poeMve 

POSmVE—eonfldenC,  dagmalkal,  positive 

POSmVE-dellolte,  positive 

POSITIVE— poetiive,  ahsohMs,  paramptoiy 

TO 

TO  POSSESS— to  bold,  occupy, 

POSSBSSIONS-goods,poasssBlonB, property....  340 

POSSESSOR— poaaessor,  proprietor,  onmer,  maa- 
ter 9M 

POSSIBLE-possible,  practicable,  praetlcal 8M 

POST— place,  slloaiioo,  statkm,  postHoa,  poet. .. .  978 

POSTERIOR — sobaequent,  conaequsnt,  poala* 
rior SJ8 

TO  POSTPONE— Co  delay,  defer,  postpene,  pro- 
crastinate, prokmg,  protract,  reurd 998 

POSTURE— aoUon,  gestnre,  gestlcniation,  poa- 
ture,  attitude,  position 98S 

POTENT— powerfW,  potent,  mighty 187 

POTENTATE— prince,  monarch,  soverslgn,  po- 
tentate   188 

POVERTY— poverty.  Indigence,  want,  penury, 
need 848 

TO  POUND— CO  break,  bruise,  oqoeene,  poaod, 
crush * 901 

TO  POUR— Co  poor,  spin,shed 3|8 

POWER— power,  strength,  force,  authority,  do- 
minion   188 

POWERFUL— powerful,  potent,  mighty 187 

PRACTICABLE  j        ...  .,    . ,  .    .  «^ 

PRACTICAL      \  P*^^*'  Pr^Ucable,  practical  384 

PR ACTICB— custom,  habit,  manner,  practice . . .  319 

TO  PRACTISE— CO  exercise,  practise 3B 

TO  PRAISE— to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  ex- 
tol  130 

PRAISE  WORTHY— commendable,  pralaewortfay, 

laudable 131 

PRANK— frollck,  gambol,  prank 30S 

TO  PRATE      ^  to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prate, 

TOPRATTLEt     prattle 49B 

PRAYER— prayer,   pethioo,  request,  entreaty, 

suit 87 

PRECARIOX/S^ — doubtful,  dubious,   uncertain, 

precarioos 06 

PRECEDENCE— priority,  precedence,  preference, 
pre  eminence  .........•.....*..•.....••••.•  9^R 

PRECBDENT   effinn<e,pracsim 881 


IIfI>iX 


xMl 


«7S 

PmBCEFT— ooBM— Id,  oidw,  UgancUoo,  praeept, 

HMindf J8S 

PRECEPT— ttoctriM,  prceqic,  prtodpto 80 

PRECEPT— Huudomifeeeiil,  nimaw 811 

PRECIOUS--TidiMMe,prMioM,coMl7 437 

PEECIPITANCY-Hrwliiiai,  teoMri^,  hMtbwM, 

pradpitaaej < 

PEECISE— •comae,  eiael,  praeiM 903 

TO  PRECLUDB-lo  prarcDi,  obTfate,  praclode  SSO 
PEECU180E— fimnuAV,  praeonor.iBMnfer, 

InrMoftr ^ 915 

PEEPICAMENT   rffiiition^fwidltfcwi,  mile,  pre- 

dicaBiMt,piicbt,eMe 979 

TO  P&EmCT-iolbralel,  pndiet,  pwnaortcaw> 

nmnhmB  ^^  ,,,,    04 

PmBDOMINANT-preTaUiiif,  pravalvtt,  ww 

raliBf,  pcedonlout 905 

PlE-EltmBNCE-pdprity,pwc»diB<NHpt».eBii- 

Miie0| preflNwBco ••••«•••••••..»•.•..,.,, ,,  973 

PREFACE— prdada,  prelliM 931 

TO  PEEFER-lo  dioow,  pnCor 9X| 

TO  PEEFEE-co  eneoarafB,  adruee,  proneca, 

prafer,  ibrwafd 319 

PREFEEABLS-allglble,prar«raiile 934 

PREFERENCE— priority,  precadenca,  pca-anl- 

naace, piateaoca •>••■■>>•••..•... 973 

PREJUPICE-bia«,pwjudica,  ptapnawiailim lOO 

PREJUDICE-dtoadvaotaft,  iojiny,  bart,  detrf- 


PRELIMINARY- 

tory, iatradodonr 374 

PRELUDE-praloda,  preteea 931 

TO  PREMISE— to  pramiae,  pnaoiDa 93J 

PREMEIttTATION-iMvalfiM,  ibmboufht,  tan- 

caat, pfiaiMMHiaikm  •....••«.,....  309 

TOPREPARE-lofll,aqiiipkprapare,qiiattiy...  154 
PREPARATORY— pmloaa,  praliaBliwiy,  pvapa- 

ntofy,  iacradoekify 974 

TO  PREPONDERATE— toorariwIaMa,  ptepoo- 

darala,  outwaich , 906 

nEPOSEEBSlON— Waa,  pfipoaataaluu,  pmio- 

dloa 100 

PRPOeaEaMON-baiit,  Mas,  ftodiaaiion,  pi*. 

pnnMrion 15B 

PREPOSTEROUS — trratlaay,  JMUh  abavd, 

.91 


TO  PRE8UME-40  praMlM,  I 

PRESUMING— iKcauiDpaTa,  pnauaipCiiMn,  pra- 


PRESUMFTION— arrofanea,  pranmipcioa 931 

PRESUMPTIVE     )pnaiimpciiFa,pvaMUDptiiOM, 

PRESUMPTUOUS  t     praaoiiilng 939 

PRETENCE— pralaaea,  prctanakM,  pfalaxt,  as- 

CUM 99 

TO  PRETEND-lo feign, pretend. ...• S» 

TO  PRETEND-to  aifeci,  pretend 9» 

PRETENSION— pcetemlon,  claim 8» 

PRETENSION  1  pracanea,  pratanrioo,  pniait,  cx- 

PRETEXT       )     ease 9V 

PRETTY— beaaUAU,  flee,  bandaone,  pretty 313 

PREVAILING — pravalUag,  mliag,  omntUnc, 

pferaleDt,  pfadominant 90S 

TO  PREV ARICATE-to  erade,  equivoeate,  pra- 

▼aricate SM 

TO  PREVENT— CO  hinder,  prevent.  Impede,  ob- 


PREROOATIVE-pilviifa,  pianfativt, 

nhy,  asaoiptkw 9g8 

PRESAGE— OM,  ptarafaliva,  praai^ 13 

TO  PRE8AOB-10  amnr,  priai^,  forebode,  ba- 

tokeo,  portend 94 

TOPRE8CRIBE-loappotol,pnMrfba,«d^'.*.  184 

TOPRESCRIBE-codietata,praaeriba 184 

PRESCRIPTION— «8ata,eaalan,piMcripclon..  994 
PRE8ENT-fl  A,  piaaant,  donation,  banefeeiloa.  *  104 
TOPRESENT^-4ofl»e,o«r,prawiH,axblbtt...  163 

TO  PRESENT-^  lniroduee,pnaant 163 

TOPRBSERVB-tokeep,pieatrva,aava ITO 

TO  PRESERVE-to  aata,  apva,  praaarva,  pro- 

««« 179 

TO  PRBBS-4opre«,8qoeeae,pinab,  gripe 309 

PRESBINH    piiiag,fgiai,biH«t«9la....     188 


TO  PREVENT— to  prevent,  anticipate 989 

TO  PREVENT— to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude. . .  989 
PREVIOUS — antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing^ 

prevloua,  anterior,  prior,  former 978 

PREVIOUS— pravkHiB,  preUrainary,  preparatoiy, 

lotrodnctoiy 974 

PREY— booty,  ipoll,prqr 590 

PRICE— coat,  azpenee,  price,  cbarge 436 

PRICE    value,  worth,  rate,  priee 430 

PRIDE-^iride,  vanity,  conoeit MM) 

PRIDE-pride,haaglitlaeai,loAineM,  dignity....  100 
PRIEST— clefgyman,parBon,prieM,mtaiiiler....  88 
PRIMARY    »  primary,  primldve,  prirtlne,  orlgl- 

PROftTIVEi    nal 974 

PRINCE^-prinGa^  monarch*  aovenign,  potentate  188 

PRtNCIPAL-cUai;  principal,  main 900 

nUNCIPALLY— eepeclaUy,  pattknlariy,  princi- 
pally, chiefly 900 

PRlNCIPLE-doctrioe,  precept,  principle 80 

PRINCIPLE-prlneiple,  motive 913 

PRINT— mark,  print,  lmprearion,aiamp 440 

PRINT— pletara,  print,  engraving 48o 

PRIORr-antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  prevl- 

ooa,  anterior,  prior,  A»mer 979 

PRIORITY— priority,  pracedte,  pra^ninence, 

preference 973 

PRISTINE — prIflMay,  primitive,  priattee,  origi- 
nal  974 

PRIVACY— privacy,  retirement,  awtarion 988 

PRIVILEGE— privilege,  pcerogative,  exemption, 

immonity • VS 

PRIVILfiG£-righ^  claim,  privUega 998 

PRIZE— capture,  eetarara,  prixa 800 

TO  PRIZE-to  value,  prise,  eateem 430 

PROBABIIJTY*-«haace,  probabiUty 170 

PROBITY— hooeaty,  nprlgbtneai,  Integrity,  pro- 
bity  497 

TO  PROCEED-to  advance,  proceed 301 

TO  PROCEED— to  ariae,  proceed,  iMoe,  iprfaig^ 

ir,emanato*.. ••.... 991 

PROCEEDING-proceedii«,  traniactlon 30 

PROCEEDING  1  „_,_.,^  „„,.^  ^^^^.^       ^ 
PROCESS        j  !*''**'••*""•»  proM"i  progrea^ ..  3a» 

PROCESSION— proGeaioo,trtin,ratiBaa 483 


dfiU 


INNX 


TO  PROCLAIM-4OBMoaM0,|liOCtalB,pdlM^ 

•dTcrtiM *..- 443 

TO  PEOCLAm-'to ieetare,  imUtab,  praeteta..  44S 
PROCLAMATlOII-decrae,  •diet,  produMtloii  443 
TO  PROOEASTIir ATB-lo  d«liy,  ddbr,  poM- 

poae,proeraatiiiale,pfoloiif,|itotract, retard..  itO 
TO  PROCUBS— to  get,  gate,  obttlii,  proem..*.  396 
TO  PROCURE-lo  pvQvfde,  pioeore,  AubWi, 

wppiy *• 

PRODIOAL-tftravafHtt,  protfgal,  lavtab,  pro- 
toe yet 

FRODIGIOUa    eiwcmoae,  prodlcloat,  noMtfoae  ] 
PRODIOT— wooder,  miracle,  marrel,  pndigy, 


.  390 


PROPUOR-prodaetloa,  pradoee,  prodnet... 
TO  PEODUCB-ID  aflbrd,  yield,  prodoee .. 
TO  PRODUCE— 10  eAet,  produce,  perferm. 
TO  PRODUCB— to  nake,  ftmn,  pro^hice,  create  SOS 

PROPCTCTIOW    pioducUoB,  perfbnaaace 

PROPANB-fanellslooi,  proAM,  impioM 08 

TO  PROFB8B-toprotoe,deelan 448 

FEOPBSSION-lNietiieiB,  trade,  proAerion,  art..  331 

PBOFICIBNCY    progrew,  proflUency,  tepiofe- 

meM 904 

PROFIT— adroatage,  profit 

PROFIT— gala,  profit,  eaKhnaeatjIoero.. ......  307 

PROFLIOATB-profllgate,  abandooed,  riprobote  840 

PROFUNDITY— depth,  proAiadlty 

PROFUSE    ertravegaat,  piodlgel,  laTleb,  proAMe  348 

PROFUSENBaS  I  ^- .^  «roft««—  mi 

PROFUSION       J  pro''"***,  proflieene- 30 

PROOENITORB   Ibreftlhew,  aneertora,  paogeal- 

ton 880 

PROGENY— oAprIng,  profMy,line ;....  801 

PROONO»-rH/-ii^-«BeD,  priaagi,  progapetlclt...    08 
TO  PROONOSnOATE-lofoietel,  prediet,prog. 

PROGRESS— proceedtaf,  pinwiMi, progreee 333 

PROGRESS— pvogreei,  proSdeaey,  faBproveneat  8M 
PROGRESS        » ptogWj  progiaiAii,  adyaace, 

PROGRESSION  )     advaaeeoieat 80i 

PROGRESSIYE-OBwanl,  Ibrward,  progreeilye  308 
TOPROHIBir-to    fiMMd,  proldMt,  interdict. 


PROOF   eigauwm,  fiMDii,  pioof. 7T 

PROOF-proar,evldenee,teBtlBioay 444 

PROOF-ezperteaee,  experlaiet,  trial,  proof,  lert  Sit 

PROP— itali;  etay,  prop,  eapport SM 

TO  PROPAGATE-to  epeed,  droolaie,  propa- 
gate, dte^mteate 3tf 

PROPENSITY— lBeBaatloa,teodeBcy,  ptooeaeei. 


PROPER-figbt,jae^  proper... 
PROPERTY— fooda,  piopeity, 

PROPERTY— quality,  property,  allribale SM 

PROPITIOUS-lbroarable,  eaeplcloae,  propMooe  190 
TO  PROPHESY— 10  fcreiel,  predkt,  propheey, 
prognoellcata  ...•...•••.••............••.•.    04 

PROPCHITION— rale,  proportloa,  ratio 43« 

PROPORTlOy    ejfmnwtry,  piopoillun 433 

PROPORTIONATE-  proportiooaie^  rinmMaaro 


TO  PROPOSB-to  ofilbr,  Md,  tender,  propoea....  107 

TO  PROPOSE-to  pvpoee,  propoee 04 

PROPOSITION— eeoteoce,  propoaMoa,  period, 


PR<^1UETOR — poeweepr,    propilelor,  owaer, 

maeiar i 

TO  PROROGUE— 4o  prorogue,  adjoara i 

TO  PROBCRIBE-Co  IbtWd,  prohibit,  iaterdkc, 


TO  PROSECUTE— to  cootiBae,  pereevero,  per- 
riet,  puraue,  proeecole*. ........ ..*.....*•  -SOd 

PROSELYTE— convert,  proeelyte 88 

PROSPECT— Tlew,  eorrey,  praapeet 470 

PROSPECT— view,  praepeet,  laadacape 479 

TO  PROSPER-lo  floariih,  thrfTe,  proeper 388 

PROSPERITY— weH-belag,  weUhre^  proeperl^, 


PROJECTT-^eelga,  plaa,  eeheaM,  pKifeet SS4 

PROUnCK— IbrtUe,  fniilAir,  prdMok 341 

PROLIX— dMViee,  prolix 484 

TO  PROIX)NG— 10  delay,  deiv,  poetpoae,  pro- 


ntOMINENT— proBdneot,  eoneplcaom 474 

PROMISCUOUS-promieeaooa,  Indleerimiaata. .  884 

PROmSE— procDlee,  engageoMBt,  word 817 

TO  PROMOTE— to  emovaie,  advance,  pitanote, 

preftr, Ibrward  .•....•••••........••....•%•  318 

PROMPT-diUieBt,  espedttkNiii  proiHit 808 

PROMPT-ieady,  ap^  prompt 807 

TO  PROIfULOATE-4opobiiri^  proauiIgaM^  di- 

valge,  reraal,  dledoee 443 

■RONBNBSB-loeliaatkm, 


TO  PRONOUNCE— lo  \ 


PROSPEROUS— fortanale,    locky,    ptoepcroae^ 


TO  PROTECr-to  deftad,  proteei, viadlcate... .  TB 
TO  PROTECT— 4o  eave,  epaia,  preeerve,  peoieci  TB 
TO  PROTEST— 10  ofibrm,   eeroteiaie,  aMore, 


TO  PROTRACT— to  del^,  deAr,  poetpeoe,  pro- 
croetloale,  proleng,  protract,  retard 988 

TO  PROVE— loai|ne,evlace,pr0f« 77 

TO  PROVE~4o  proro,  dumonaliile,  evlaee,  ma- 
Bitat 444 

PROVERB— axiom,  amzim,  aphoricBH  apopb- 
fhegm,  eayiBg,adete,  proverb,  by-word,  aaw  910 

TO  PROVIDE— mptavidebproMre,  fanirfi,eBp- 

ply a» 

PROVIDENCE    provldeace,pradeBce 308 

PROVIDENT— caraM,  caatloue,  provMeot 488 

PROVISION— Ibre,  prarMoB ^ 9D 

TO  PROVOKE-4B  aggraraie,  irritate,  provoke. 


TO  PROVOKE— 10   awakaa,  aadta,  provoke, 


TO  PROVOKE— 10  anUi,  iadie,  provoke 
PRUDENCE-Jndgemeat, 
PRUDENCE    pradeBM 
PRUDENCE    wiedom, 

TO  PRY— 10  fiyi 


308 


INDEX. 


sHs 


PRYDfO    uulu<i,Mi|liH.ioq|rt<ttf> M 

TO  PUBUBH— to  aBBomiMk  prootalnt«dT«llM, 

yyMtah • • ^^ 

TOPnBLIfiH--lod«tan,pabdirtHPioeliafli....  4CI 
TO  PUBLOaS-lo  poblU^  pPOwdfUt,  «vi||B| 

mMl,4toeioM. ••  40 

rUESIL»-9MllilU,jBvwllt,pa0ttt «n 

TO  PULL-lo  4mw,  dnf,  kMl  «r  Ma^  poll, 


rPNCTOAL    WMt.BiBt, 


Pf7PII/-«lMlar,  4l«i|te,  pnpU 
TO  FUBGHAflB— to  baj. 


197 


TO  PUSP08B-to  4Mifi,  pwpow.  iBMMl,  I 
TO  PUBPOffli   ID  pvpQia,vcopQM........ 

TO  FUSflUB— loMlo«r,|iwia*. ». 

T0PUB8US— to  oortliw,  imieiat,  |m 


834 

S71 


TOPUT— topit,plM«»lif,nC 

rO  PiniLEFT-*4ofot,piilMiy,cofnpl*. 


504 


TO  QUAXM   toifc«lM|lwAb,riwi4der,qttlTW, 

qoAke •• • 2 

OUAUFIGATIOH 


QUAL[FIXD-«Quptim,illtoi,qinlUM IM 

TO  QUAUFT- to  111,  w^p^ pnpwBi qoalUy*.  154 
rO  anALIFT-40«ttltfy,tMNp«r,  bamonr....  368 
OF  aOALITT-«r  ftiWni,  of  qMlHr,  of  dli. 

llMthm 474 

qUAUTY    n^tJUtft  Vnp«t]f, 
aUAjnnT— dtol,  iinantitj,  poHlM... . 
aUARBSL-dtflbmet^  4tapQto,  viwral, 

tiM 131 

QUARSEL-oiHirel,  brail, ftad,aft^r or ftir..  U3 
aUABTEE-diilrki,n|loii,tioet,fpwtor......  4M 

auSBT       » 

TO  aUSBnON-todonbC, 
TOQUB8TION-HO 

loftto  ••«••••••••••••••••••••• •••••••••••••   i? 

OmCKNglW    qirfflrof ,  mrlftMHi,    ilitoito, 

CileriC7,iiVMH]r.«iiocil3r Ml 

OCllT    <M^q«tBt,itot,wpflto.^. 3fli 

OPIBT-pooet,  qalor,  fohn,  teanqnlimy 381 

TO  ainST-40  appitoo,  ate.  PMl^,  «alaC  «■  961 

TO  QI7IT-4olMtvo,4iilt,nllo4iyA 158 

TO  QI7IVB»-to  rinfc%  trankK  otaMflr,  qdh 


[  qoegtioo,  quay  • 


TO  QDOTK-4o«ltok«ioto. 


BACH   ftmlly,! 

EAOB    roMii 

TO  RACK— toknok,iaelc,i«ii,toir.. 

EAMAWCf   ra«Mfn,trl«MBy 

TO  BAIUATB-40 1 


T0mA1iB.4ft 


•  f75 

.487 
.  801 

.438 

409 
.  U8 


TORAiax— tolM,mlM|toed,ilovato,«anlt...  ] 
TO  RALLT-40  derldt,  OMOk,  ridiwile,  raOy, 


RAMBLB^^OMaiiioo,mBiblo,toor,irip,janBC...  lOt 
TORAMBLB-toi 


RAN00UB.-liaarad)€QBlt3r,UI'WUl,raM0W...  137 
BANOOUl    Moltno,  raaoow,  apito,  8ni4i«i  P<qM  8Bi 

TO  EAHOB-to«lMi,vni«o,nB|t 177 

TO  RAN6B-to  wwte,  ■tralli  nunMOk  n^ 

rauHfOBfO 118 

RANK--«loii,oritr,nuik,d0gKt 178 

TO  RANSOM-toradtMHruMMi 448 

BAPACTOOn    ropoclom,  raTOBooo,  vonekras..  S07 
BAPIDITY    qnkinii,iiiliUwOi,l 

rity,  npMliy,  vdocky.. 
BAPINB-faptao,  ptaadOT, 

RAPTUBB— «toto«]r,  raptofo,  troMport SIS 

BABB-HTvt,  MOTM,  riofoltr ISO 

TO  lAHE   to  Mot  oat,  oipvafo,  raw  or  eraoo, 

•flkeo,cunl,oUitonto , 918 

BASH    Aiolhiriy,  odfiftOMi,  fh 8n 

BAgHNBTin    iMliiitoi,taowrlcy,  htoOiiMi,  pred- 

pitaney 161 

BATB'-rata,  proportkw,  ratio 434 

BATB-^<a«,  mto,  niBwuioat 168 

B  ATE— fataOk  wortb,  lato,  prioa 498 

TO  BATE— to  oalfaMto,  eonpoM^  rato* 431 

BATIO-rato,  proportiop,  latto 434 

BAT10NAL-«BlloMl,raMOMblo 7t 

BAVACnr   garafi,  itoolanwi,  daraitoltoa 506 

TO  BAVAOE— to  oian|iiaail,  ofarron,  ravafo. .  507 
BAVBWOUS— rapadoaa,  rat aaouik  iForactooi. . .  507 

BAT— flMn,|llauMr,ray,baaaii 478 

TO  BAZB^-todamoHi*,  laaa,  4tanaBtla,  dtolroy  505 

TOBBAOH-toiaacb,ili«tol^asMwl 948 

BBADT-OMy,  naiy 383 

BBADY    toady,  apt,  praoipt Vf 

BBAL    aef  I,  wal,  poMLw 196 

BSAIj— loiriailBk,  teoolaok  fNl 4gt 

TO  BBAUZB-to  AiMI,aeeoaqdMi,nallae....  ttO 

BEALM   ■tota.fartto,OQnitooa#aalUi..... 180 

BEAIOW    aigiiMtm,  I'iaaoB, proof* 77 

BEA80N-caan,i«iKM,MOtivo 77 

BEAEOW   00Mldagallcu,rMaDa 77 

BBAEON— oaka,  aeeooat,  laaaoa,  pnipoae,  and. .  538 
BEA80NABLB-Mr,  hontot,  oqoliaUa,  reaooD- 


BBAEON  AELE-ratiooal,  fMBonaMo . 


,    71 

no 


TO  BEEOUND-to  wbound,  wrarbarato,  recon  305 
TO  BEBUFE-^o  talbto,  datBaa,  rtjoei,  repel, 


TO  BEBUKE— to  eboek,  cblda,  reprUnand,  lo- 

pro«a,rabaki UO 

TOBEOALL  i  toal!|ara^reeaiit,rMract,iaToka, 

TO  BEOAEtI    laeaO 117 

TO  BEOAFITULATB-tofapaat,iMlto,fMapl- 


TOl 

tba,aeoada 

BEOEPT   iwilpt,iii^lii. 


1 


INDEX 


TO  RBCBVS-loulM^nMlMiMeaft. ta 

TO  BECEIV1&-40  admit,  reetiv* OS 

USQENT^ftMbyiitir,  novel, neMCiawdani....  968 

BBCEPnON— reoalpl,  wwptioa tn 

RECIPROOAI^^natMl,  raelpiocal SM 

KECIPROdTY— IntMctoaia,  wchaim,  iwlpio* 

clQr »4 

KBGITAL— ratetloo,  raeiul,  MmcioB 408 

TO  RECITE— 10  repeat,  leeUe,  nliMive,  ncapl- 

tataae 405 

TO  RECKON— HO  calculate,  coapme,  reekoih 

coaat  or  aoeovBt,  Bwabw 4tt 

RBCKONINO    accoOTt,bUI,feckoatiit OS 

.  TO  RECLAIlf-lo  redabD,  reform 

TO  RECLINE— 10  radlBe,  repoae 

TO  RECOGNISE— 10  reeogDiM,  KknowMge  ..  44S 
TO  RECOIL— to  rebound,  re?erberaie,  leeoU  ... 
RECOLLECTION    meawy,  rememkraaee,  re- 

folhutloiii rwalalfwuMW 78 

RECOMPENSE     eowpaMation,  aa« 

itoton,  remqneratlon,  leeoaapenee,  requital* .  488 
RECOMPENSE-«i«iii|]r,  reeoaapeaee  . . . 

TO  RECONCILE— to  eoneiUate,reeoncUe 1S3 

TO  RECORD— to  enrol,  enllai,  record,  regtam...  408 

RECORD— record,  raftoier,  atchiTe • 408 

TO  RECOUNT— to  relate,  teeouot,  daaeribe  ....  408 
TO  RECOVER— 10  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 
cruit   440 

RECOVERY— recovery,  reatoratl— 448 

RECREATION— aaraeenMBt,  catertaianMnt,  dl- 

verrion,  fport,  lecreatloo,  paaiinie 301 

TO  RECRUIT— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 

cmiC 440 

TO  REOTtf- jr— to  aaiiwd,  eorreet,  relbnn,  lecti^y, 

901 

RECTITUDE— reMltude, 
TO  RBDEEH-lo  redeem,! 

REDRESS— redrem,  reUar aOS 

TO  REDUCE— to  ittduee,  lower 148 

RBDUNDANCT — redandancQr,  anperftdtr,  ex- 

e«i ' aa 

TO  REEL— to  aligfar,  real,  totler 303 

TO  REFER— to  altnde,  teftr,  lUnt,  aoomc 398 

TO  REFERr-to  reftr,  relata,  reaiiif l,  mai< 398 

lEFINED-iiolita,  paUahad,  refined,  leoteel Ifii 

REFINEMENT— CQltivatioo,  dvilixatiott,  refiae- 

■»>» 108 

TO  REFLECT— to  conaldar,  reflect 76 

TO  REFLECT — to  tidnk,  reflect,  moaa,  pon- 
der     70 

REFLECTION— InalHBattoa,  reflectloa 397 

TO  REFORM— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  redUy, 

emend,  Improve,  mend,  better 901 

TO  REFORM— to  reclaim,  leform 968 

rSormationI'''^'^^'*™*'" ^ 

RBFRACTORT— QonUy,  anfovenabla,  reftne- 

tory 908 

TO  REFRAIN— to  abitain,  forbear,  lefrain 944 

TO  REFRESB-4oi«vivek  refteib,  movMe,  n- 

new, , 900 

REFUGE-«Viw>«  t«A«Bi  iMiar,  retraat flU 

TO  REFUSE— ID  deny,  reftve 933 

REFU8E-4rei^aad<pMM,dtQai^8eagi,iiAM  ..  flf 


TO  RBFUSE-4oreAHa,da>llM,n|eai,npdi;ft- 

baff SB 

TO  REFUTE-40  conf^  reAiM,  oppagn,  dla- 

prove ii§ 

REOAL-reyal,  lef^  kli«ly 100 

REGARD— care,  concern,  ragaid «S 

TO  REGARD-lo  attend  ta,aand,lwed,ritaid..  499 

TO  RECARD— ta  miaim,  impiet,  lefart mt 

TO  REGARD— 10  condder,  ragaid , 77 

TO  REGARD— to  rafor,  reiam,  f mpiet,  regard. . .  398 
R£GARimJL-mindfol,ragaidfol,oteetvaat....  480 
REGARDLESS— iadiArent,  nneoncemed,  re- 

g*rdlem 37S 

REGIMEN— food,  diet,  regimen Old 

REGION    diitfict,  region,  qoarter 408 

TO  REGISTER— to  enrol,  enllit,  racard,  raglMar  480 

REGlSTERr-record,  regliter,  archive 408 

REGISTER-*Ui^raH,catalogae,r«glM8r 408 

TO  REGRET— to  complain,  laaMnl,  regret 480 

TO  REGULATE-m dtract,  dhpoee,  rapilate...  m 

TO  REGULATE— 10  govern,  nile,  rcgolato 900 

TO  REHEARSE— to  repeat,  recite,  retMarea,  ra- 

capltulate ^gg 

REIGN— empire,  reign,  dominion 187 

TO  REJECT-40  refoie,  decline,  reject,  repel,  n- 

boir sig 

REJOlNDER-anawer,  reply,  reader,  reaponia  408 
TO  RELATE— to refor, relate,  rcapect,  regard...  300 

TO  RELATE— to  relate,  racovnt,  dcacribe 408 

RELATED— connected,  related 419 

RELATION— relatlan,recilal,  narration 400 

RELATION  )  relation,  relative,  Undrad,  Idna- 

RELATIVE  5     man 400 

RELATIONSmP-kindrad,  retnllBMtil|i,aflhlty, 

coneanguinity 497 

TO  RELAX-40  relax,  remit 988 

RELENTLESS— Implacable,  wmeleniing,  1  alert 

lem^  Inexorable • sgt 

RELEVANT— pertlneat,  relevaat 307 

RELIANCE— dependence,  rellaaee 4]g 

RKLiCKS-leaviQge,  remaina,  reliclBB Kg 

RBLDEF'-Mdreee,  relief. ggg 

TO  RELIEVE-Ho  aSeviate,  reHave m 

TO  RELOCVE-to  belp,  aailat,  aid,  aneconr,  ra- 

Ueve ^ 

RELIGIOUS-My.pione, devout, raUgiooa.....  88 
TO  RELINOUISIi-lo  abandon,  dmeit,  foraake, 

rellnqpieh ffg 

TO  RBLINCIUISH-to  leave,  quit,  reHnqoleh  . .  988 

RELISH— taate,  flavour,  retteb,  aavonr sit 

RELUCTANT-avene,  awlllta«,  backward,  re- 

hictant,kwth isg 

TO  REBIAUf— to  continae,  remain,  otay 908 

REMAINDER — rert,  remainder,  remnant,  reel- 

<«>• - 998 

EBMAIN&-leavlngi,remalna,  rendu 998 

REMARK— remark,  ehaarvation,  comment,  note, 

annotatton,  nommeiHary 4S1 

REMARKABLE-axtmoidkMfy,  lemmkabli . ..  ai 

TOREMARK-4onatiea,rammk,obaerve 498 

TO  REMEDY-toenrcbeal, remedy 388 

REMEDY— eara,  remedy 388 

RKMEMRRAIfOM    memory. 


niDFJC. 


tlMmBtAWCP   MO— ami,  mamrtti,  n- 

menbraneer 500 

EEMINlBCKNC&-iii«Micy,r«Bienikraaee,ncol- 

lectkm,  remlnlfeeDca W 

REMlBS-HicfUtent,  mlMiCaralcp,  thowglitlew, 

lieedlCM,liwttenUT« *M 

TO  REMIT— to  IbiflTe,  pwdon,  b1no1v«,  rank. .    87 

TO  KEMIT-lonlu,i«roU 856 

JtEMNANT— nrt,  ranaioder,  reommit,  mldiM. .  970 
TO  RSMONSTEATE — to  ezpostulatc,  noMMi- 

■tnite 4B» 

SBMORSE — repentanca,  pealtenoak  coBtiltloo» 

enmpuncUon,  reroorae ., 87 

REMOTEr-distant,  f^,  raisote i 

REMUNERATION— compemalioo,  aalirfactkw, 
aoModi,  raoiuawartnn,  laoopipawa,  requital, 

reward ^ » <38 

TO  REND— to  break,  raek,nnd,t«ar 901 

TO  RENEW        )  to  revive,  refredi,  renovate, 

TO  RENOVATE}     renew 1 

TO  RENOUNCE— to  abandon,  reeign,  renounce, 

abdicate -.  »43 

RENOWN— Tame,  repotatlon,  renown 472 

RENOWNED— AnMHif,  celebrated,  leoowned,  U- 

liutrioua -* 473 

TO  REPAIR— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  reemU  440 
REPARATION— reiioratkNi,  KcatUnlion,  repara- 
tion, aroendi «« 430 

REPARTEE-retort,  repartee 461 

TO  REPAY— to  veitore,  return,  repay 430 

TO  REPE AL-HO  aboUal^  abrogate,  repeal,  annul, 

revoke,  cancel , 947 

TO  REPEAT— to  repeat,  recite,  rebeane,  recapi- 
tulate  40S 

TO  REPEL-to reAMe,  decline,  riject,repel,rcbair  838 
RKPENTANCE-^tepentance,  penHeoce,  eootrl- 

tion,  CQmpanctkm,  remorae 88 

REPETITION— lepeUtion,  taatoMor 406 

TO  REPINE— to  complain,  murmur,  repine.. ...  400 

REPLY— aoewer,  reply,  r^foloder,  leepooee 460 

REPORT— ftoie,  report,  nunour,  heanaj 478 

REPOSE— eaaa,  quiet,  reeC,iepoee 388 

TO  REPOSE— to  recline,  repoee. 363 

REPREHENSION— reprebeMion,  reproof. 110 

REPRESENTATlON-ehow,  exIrfUtion,  wpte- 

eentatloa,  elf bi,  ipeetacle 418 

TO  REPRESS— to  rapvea,reetraln,aoppneB....  821 

RBPRlEVB-teprievetieepile 8S7 

TO  REPRIMAND-40  cbeek,  eftide,  veprimaad, 

reprove,  leboke •••..  110 

REPRISAL-reiaUatioo,repriMl 446 

RBPROACH — diKredll,  reproach,  eemidal,  dle- 

frace • 167 

REPROACH— reproacb, cottnmelj,  obkM|oy  ....  108 
TO  REPR0ACH-10  blame,  reprove,  lepfoaeh, 

apbraid,eeneare,eoademn lit 

REPROACHFUL— lepnmebAil,  abuiive,  ecmrrl- 

looe^ 100 

RKPRORATIH     pieilpaie,    ibmidinei,    repro- 
bate^  910 

TO  REPROBATE-40 reprobate,  eondemn......  100 

RJgROOF— lepiebenetoo,  reproof 110 

TO  REPROTB-^  chnk,  cMde,  teprlmnad,  i«- 

.      pro«e,.iebBk» » •..».. UO 

i* 


REPUGWANCtt     wemloa, 

hatred,  repofuanee 138 

REPUTATION— character,  reputation 478 

REPUTATION— tfbme,  repotatloo,  renown 471 

REPUTATION  )name,  repntatioB,  credit,  re- 

REPUTE  I     pute 479 

REOUEST— prayer,  petition,  requeet,  entreaty, 

eult 87 

TO  REQUEST— to  aek,  beg,  requeet UT 

TO  RSaUIRB-to  demand,  require 898 

REQUISITE— neoeemry,  expedient,  eeeeatial,  re- 
quisite  417 

REQUITAL    compeneatlon,  eatlefbetlon,  amende^ 

reBMnieratloo,recompenee, requital,  reward..  438 

REQUITAL— relribation,  requital 440 

TO  RESCUE— to  deliver,  reeeuCfeave 840 

RESEARCH— ezemlnaiion,  eeareb,  inquiry,  re- 

Bearch,inveetifation,seratioy 06 

RESEMBLANCE— likmieee,  reeemUance,  rirat* 

larityoreimiUtude 631 

RESENTFUL— reeeatTul,  revengeful,  vbtdleUve  110 
RESENTMENT— anger,  reeenunent,  wrath,  ke, 

Indignatkm 118 

RESERVATION  >  ^^^^^  ,...^,u«  !•» 

RESERVE  J««rve,reeervatlon 178 

TO  RESERVE— 10  reeerve,  reUln 176 

TO  R£SlDE-to  abide,  eqloum,  dweU,  reekle>  In- 
habit  863 

RESIDUE— rert, remainder,  renmant,  reeldue...  970 
TO  RESIGN— to  abandon,  reeign,  renounce,  ab- 
dicate    843 

TO  RESIGN— Co  give  up,  abandon,  forego,  re- 
eign  813 

RESIGNATION-patlencei  endnranee,  reelgmi- 

tlon 140 

TO  RESIST— 40  oppoee,  wtthetand,  thwart,  r»- 

SlBC 115 

TO  RESOLVE— to  determine,  reeolve.... 983 

TO  RESOLVE— to  solve,  reeolve 9S4 

RESOLUTR-dedded,  determhwd,  rseotaie 9SN 

RESOLUTION-^conrege,  fortitude,  resolution...  140 
TO  RESORT  TO— tofl«(|oent,bannt,reBortto..  401 

RESOURCB— expedient,  resource S3S 

TO  RESPECT— to  esteem,  respect, /egard 487 

TO  RESP£CT-Ho  honour,  reverence,  reepect. ..  497 
TO  RESPECT— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard..  396 
RESPECTFUL— dutilVil,  obedient,  respectftil. .. .  ISO 

RESPITE— Interval,  reeplte SS7 

RESPITE— reprieve,  reeplte... 957 

RESPONSE— anewer,  reply,  rejoinder,  reaponee  460 
EESPONSIBLE-'^answerable,  neponslble,  ae- 

countaMe,  amenable*.. 183 

REST— ceesation,  itopk  rest,  tntermlfeslon 867 

REST— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repoee 369 

REST— reat,  remainder,  remnant,  reMue 970 

TO  REST— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 496 

TO  REST— to  Btand,  Slop,  rest,  stagnate 858 

RESTITUTION   )  resmraHon,  reetttudon,  repa- 

RESTORATlONt    ratkm,  amende 430 

RESTORATION— fteovery,  resteratlon 440 

T6  RESTORE— CO  restore,  return,  repay 430 

TO  RESTRAIN— to  coerce,  restrain... 990 

TO  RESTRAIN— to  repress^  retrain,  wuppicei. . «  891 
TO  RIBTRABf,  wUi  RESTRICTION.  / 


IKDEX. 


RESTEAINT-eoartralirt,  1 

TO  RESTRICT— to  boand, limit, 8oafiop,elrciaD- 


vn 


RIPiCULOWl   liiigfcilli, 


in 


ro  RESTRICT,  vUs  RESTRICTION. 
RE8TRICnON~«oiMCniiit,rMlr«liit,  MliletkMi  9» 
RESULT— •gtet,  ooawqueoce,  wwit,  iwoe,  •fwrt  SM 

TO  RETAIN— 10  bold,  kMp,MaiB,filiilB •  SW 

TO  RETAIN— to  raNnro,i«Colo 178 

RETALIATION    wUll1toa,itpriwJ 4« 

TO  RBTARI>-todtloy,4rfw,po*poi».pwei»- 

tiMM,praloiif,prainet,nlM4 •  M9 

TO  RETARD— to  rtUnl,iaiidK ^ 900 

RETINUE    proiwriMi,>»hhMllMi I« 

TO  RETIRB-u»  raeadt,  mvMt,  niiro,  wni^ 

withdrmw «l 

RETIREMENT— privMf,  ndioMBt,  leekHioa. .  «B 

RETORT-Mloit,  npoftoo «I 

TO  RETRACT-lo  ohjoni  •«««.  »•«»«.  «^ 

▼olct,i«nU ••^ 

RBTREAT-.U7lum,Kfti0B,ilMlMr,n(not 518 

TO  RETREAT— 10  raeadt,  rattoat,  reli««i  wtt- 

4raw,oeMda 

RETRIBUTION— retributkw,  rtquitol 440 

TO  RETRIEVE— U>  raooTer,  rolrlere,  repiUr,  rt- 

eralt ? 

RBTROaPBCT— mraipeet,  imrtew,  Minroy 

TO  RETURN— CO  ralora,  rotom,  lopoy 4» 

TO  RETURN— lo  revert,  return 387 

TO  BEVBAL-lo  publUi,  pro»ulg«te,  divalgo, 

cereol,  dleeloee 443 

TO  REVENGB-to  avei^e,  reveoge,  Tiiidieaie. .  11» 
REVENGEFUL  weiOlflil,fevontefal,TtodlctifO  119 
TO  REVERBERATE— to  rebonixl,  rerertMnto, 

neoH 3M 

TO  REVERB        )  to  adora,  reremoe,  ▼««- 

TOREVERENCEI     nle,rev«M. 811 

REVERENCEr-«we,  reveraDce,  droMl 307 

TO  REVEEENCE-toliOMMU,refe«ee,iOipeet  4B7 

REVERIE— dream,  reverie •! 

TO  REVERSE— to  oveitiii]i,overtluow,i«bvert, 

Invert,  revene fiQ3 

TO  REVERT— 10  revert,  retura 397 

REVIEW— reireepeel,  review,  enrvey 480 

REVIEW— nvieal,  revirfoa,  ravlew 480 

TO  REVILE-^  revile,  viUiy 108 

REVISION  I '•''*^"^'*^''''*^ ^ 

TO  REVIVE— to  revive,  Iefreil^  renovate,  re- 
new «0 

TO  REVOKE— to  alitare,  recant,  retract,  revfllM, 
reeaU «« 

TO  REVOKE-io  aboUehi  aJuofate^  repeal^  re- 
voke, annni,  cancel.... M7 

REVOLT— taMurreetiOD,  eedltioo,  rebelUoo,  ro- 
voH «8 

REWARD— oompeneatioo,  eatiefkction,  amende, 
remuneration,  reoompenee,  requital,  reward  438 

RHBTORICK— elocutkm,  eloquence,  oraiory,  rbe- 
torlck 4m 

RICHES— ricbee,  wealth,  opuleoce,  aflaeaoe....  340 

RIDICULE— ridicule,  eatlre,  irony,  lareaM 104 

TO  RIDICULB— to  laugh  at,  ridicule 

TO  RIDICULE-to  deride,  mock,  ridieule,  lallf , 

in 


RIGBT-etraight,  rfckl,dhwt.. 

RIGHT-rlght,  joiC,  proper 

RIGBT-fliiM,  cMm,  pcivSefe . 
RlGHTBOUS-fOdiy,  rigMeooB 
RIGID  I 

RIGOROUS) 

RlGOROUS-lmnb,  nrngb,  eevse^  rigoreae. 
«f».  rhn, 


RIN1>-ekla,  hide,  peel,  ilnd. 

RIPE— ripe,  mature 

RIBB   origin,  original,  rlee,  aoaree. 

TORIBB-loriee,imi 

TO  RIBB— loarieeorrlM, 


.  sii 

S8f7 


TO  RISK— 10  batfrd,  veocnre,  rWt. 

RTTB— Ibrm,  eereonony,  rito, 

RTVALRT— eompelition,  eoralatkm,  rivalry  .... 

ROAD— way,  road,  roote  or  rout,  eonrm. 

TO  ROAM— to  wander,  itroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam. 


171 


131 


ROBBBRT- 

R0BU8T— etrong,  Arm,  roboit,  etnrdy 319 

ROLL— HM,  catalogue,  roli,  regieler 408 

ROMANCE-lbMe,  tale,  novel,  romance 407 

ROOM— epaoe,  room 390 

TO  ROT— to  rot,  putrefy,  eofTUpt 9H 

ROTUNDITT— lovndnem,  rotundity 39t 

TO  ROVE— to  wander,  eiroH,  ramble,  rove,  roam, 

range..... 108 

ROUaH-«br«pl,  ragged,  roogb 001 

ROUGH— «oam,  rougb,  rnde 001 

ROUGH— baieb,  rough,  eevere,r1goroae 880 

ROUNDN£8S-«owidneee,  rotundity Sa 

ROUND— dpooit,  tour, round ••••.  ITS 

TO  ROUSB-lo  awafeen,  eseito,  provoke,  rouee, 

iOtirup Olt 

TO  ROUT-lo  beat,  detet,  overpower,  rout. 

overthrow 140 

ROUTE— way,  road,  roale  or  ioat,eenne STB 

ROVAL-teyal,  regal,  ktagly 180 

TO  RUB-lorab,cha^fteC,can 300 

RUDE— ooaree,  rough,  rade •••.•  000 

RUDE— ImpertineBt,  rede,  eaaey,  I 


RUEFUL— pMeoue,  dolefbl,  woAd,  rwAd* 

RUGOBD    ahfopt,raigid,  rough 

RUIN— bonok  pcMt,  ruin 

RUIN— dertraetion,  rate.^ 

RUINOUS— deetoueHae,  rvtam 

RULE— order,  enethod, rale. ,••... 

RULB-guide,raie 

RULB  metim,  pMeep(,nla,law..... 
TO  RULB-40 govern, rale, ngulato... 
RULING— provaHag,  provaleat,  laling, 


.  411 
.  001 


.  970 


.011 


RUMOUR— ftam,  report,  I 
RUPTURE— raplare,  ftactaro,  firaction . 

RU8TICK5      ^ 
RUSTIOK    uaaKijaia,  I 
rastick,ck>wn..... 


SOS 
€70 


niDBX. 


lACBAMSNT-liMra 

mtDt « 

SACRED— holy,  nered,  divine » 

BAD-don,  gtooMTf  Md«  diMMl 410 

BAD-HDOonifiil^nd 410 

•AFE-Mfe,iBeai« • «« 000 

•AOACIOUal*"*^*'*^**'^"*'*^ ^* 

■AQACITY  p— •inrtcwi.tnmiiMi,  HOM^f*-  401 
■AILOF  MmnaM,  wn—a,  mOoc,  tailMr* » .  OH 
■AL'ART-idlMrtBM,  ■tfotod,  Mteiy,  wao«k 

hlmipay.... • i04 

■AKB-Mln,  iMOttM,  MMiM,  pvpOM.  cad 039 

•ALUBEIQUSibMltliy, 
8ALUTAET     I 

J^^'«'''i«loU.«l«Utla.,f«tl«f «1 

TO  8ALUTS~U>  aecort,  Addiwi,  ialttie. 401 

TO  SANCTION— 10  co<istaB»iwe,  nocUoB,  rap- 
port  "—  »» 

»ANCTITY-boUnMi,«u»cttQr 88 

iANB-Maiid,«Q^beilUiy »0 

SANOUINART-Moodr,  bloodHliinir,  MOgiri. 

HW ^ 

TO  SAf-co99p,andeniilM «» 

8APlENT--noe,npclM«i*MMt 401 

BARCASM-ffidkale,  Htif«,if«iV,nreaMi 104 

TO  SATIAT£--lo«tlify,«MUa»,  olotidoy....  389 

BATlRB-fkHwilfl.  wtira,  Uony,  mnma 104 

■ATlRE-wlt,  luiBOor,  atlra,  ifoar,  buriMqM  70 
SATlSPACnON— <o»p<— lion,  MiMteSloa, 
amendf.  imauiMntlMi,  fmompmim,  laqoUiri, 

rainurd... 438 

SATISFACTION— ooMMunMt,  MtiiftctkM. ...  301 

TO  SATispy-ioiiiwy,ptoMt,i«tuy 303 

TO  SATIBFY-l*  Mtlfiy,  Mtiaic,  glat,clof....  383 
8AUC7— iaptrtioMl,  rode,  nocy,  impodeol,  te- 

iolent t 800 

SAVAGB-«nMl,  iataoMa,   batanNM,  bniial, 

Mtafle 373 

BAVAOB— AffoekMM,  fleree,  ntrage * 374 

TO  8AVB— 10  ddhrw,  meiM,  Mre SM 

TO  SAVE— 10  kMp,«tv«,priHnrt 118 

TO  SAVE— lo  wvrt,  lygo,  piMwr^t,  ptotwt 179 

SAVING— eeoDomtcal,  itviiic,  ipuini,  tbriAy,  po- 

DurioiM,  nlnardljr 101 

TO  SAUNT£R-tQ  Upg«r,  tarry,  lolMr»  aaumer, 

lof 981 

SAVOUR— taalB,'flanwr,  reSah,  lavoqr 019 

SAW,  vtff  BATINO. 

TO  BAT-lo  apeak,  aay.taD 405 

SAYING— aiioin,iBafhn,  apborlam,  apophtlMgiB, 

aaarlof,  adafa,  prorarb,  kj-word,  aaw 910 

TO  SCALE— to  arise  or  riae,  aaoimt,  aananil, 

dtBiib,aeala 309 

SCANPAL-Hliaciadii,  dkyace,  reproach,  acaadal  107 

S0ANDAL0US-4nfiuB0iw,acaiidakNia 108 

8CANTT— taca,aeani7,deatitata 910 

pCARCK-rare,  acaree,  atofolar 990 

SOARCELT-|iardly,aearcaly 3M 

PQARCiTT«Mai8lQr.davtfi 990 

TP  SCATTER-toyw^aaaitaf,  ilipimi  ..*.  344 
SCENT— aaiaD,aeaa«,  odoar,  parfiiBM,  Ibfnnaa  ill 
SCHRMB-deaifn,  plan,  apbap^  pi^iaoi. SOI 


SCHnMATICK-liaralkk,  arhJMiHnk, 

rian,  dJaiwlir,  aooeeafotailat. 08 

SCHOLAR-Kiiolar,  dIaelpKpapU 197 

SCHOOL   aalwol,  aeademy 197 

SCIENCE— koowladgo,  aeianee,  leamiag,  aradi' 

tkm 190 

T0  8COFP-loacofl;fibe,)Mri>>M« 104 

SCOPE    tiaiiaey,  drift,  aeope,  all 990 

TO  SCORN— to  eoaleaaa,  deeptoa,  aaara,  dladala  101 
SCORNFUL— eoDleoiptaMia,  aeoraOU,  dfadalaftil  US 

TO  SCRBA]l-toery,aeraaM,ihrl6k 410 

TO  SCREEN— to  corer,  ahaltar,  acraan On 

SCRIBE— writer,  pemnao,  acribe 330 

TO  SCRUPLE— to  acrapte,  haailalai  watrar,  ioe- 

toato 97 

SCRUPULOUS    eoaaciaatioua,  aerapolooa 08 

TO  8CRUTlNIZS-to  pry,  acratkilBa,  dif«  Into   90 
SCRUTINT— exaaBtaaiioB,  aaarcb,  laqalry,  aa- 

•earcb,  Inveatlgalioa,  eemtloy 08 

SCUM— drcfi,  aodlment,  droaa,  acam,  raAiaa SIS 

SCURRILOUS— reproachful,  abuaiTe,  aeonrlkma  MO 

SEAL    aeal,ataMp 430 

SEAMAN— aeaaaaa,  wataraiaa,  aaUor,  aiarlaar. .  397 
SEARCH— fyaartaatioa,  aaarcb,  taqolry,  taiTaatl- 

gatloB,  reeaareh,  aemiioy 08 

TO  SEARCH— to  czamtat,  aaak,  aeareb,  azplora   00 
SEASON  ittoie,  aeaaoa,  tiaaaly,  aeaaon- 

SEASONABLSt     able 900 

TOSBCEDD-to  Rceda,  laMaat,  ledra,  wttb^  * 

diaw,aaaada 9S3 

SECLUSION— priTacy,  ratireoMat,  aadualoa...  993 
TO  SECOND— to  aac<Md,aapport 39B 

SECOND  I  ^^^   MflMlllirr  intkrigmr       ,  974 

SECONDARY  S  """^  "»«-»«7,  •«« 

SECRECY— ooocaalmanf,  aeeiacy 919 

SECRET— flairfaariaa,  aaeral S99 

SECRBT-aaeret,  lUddaa,  laiant,  oeeoli,  aiyato- 

riooa OO 

TO  SECRET»-toeoDcaal,bida,aa6Mto 919 

TO  SECRETE  ONE'S  SELF-toabaeoad,al«al 

away,  aecrato  oaa'a  aair •••  900 

SECTARIAN  ^  ''^*^_'!!|^^ 

SECTARY      1     |rt^'?r!Vr!T! 00 

SECULAR-«aealar.  lampocal,  worldly 00 

SBCURE-certalB,  aora,  aeoBM 300 

SECURE— aaft,aeeara 300 

8ECURITY-depoait0,pMfe,aaeartty 103 

SECURITY-Anea,  fttaid,  aaeority 183 

SEDATE— coaipoaad,  aadala 997 

SEDIMENT-draia,  aedlment,  droaa,  aeoB,  raftiaa  OlS 
SEDITION— iMorrectloa,  aadkioa,  rabalMoa,  re- 

?oll. «8 

SBDITIOUS-lbetloaa,aeditkMi8. 000 

SEDmoUS-tniiroltBOua,  tarbolaai,  aadtHova, 

iBfiUnoaa •• 

TO  8BDUC»-to  aUara,  laalp^  aadoea,  aanea, 

d««y »» 

SEDULOUS    aedalooa,dUioaat,aaildaoBa 997 

TO  SEB-tokN>k,aai,bebold,vifw,eya 488 

TO  SB»-Hoaae,paioal»a,B|aain 4» 

TO  SEEK— to  8WW>M.  aaifc,aaaia>,a«iie»i....    99 

TOSEEM— tonani,appatr 483 

SBEMLY-beoQinlno.  decaat,  aain|y,0^  fOlloMa  910 


UfDEX. 


TOSnZE-loUyoruke  bold  of,  ettch,  Mte^ 

natemrssis  gripe 

8SIZURE— captaie,Misai«,prtae..... 

TO  SELECT— to  ctoooto,  pick,  Mlea 

BELF-8UFPICIBNCY   S     ^.^.^Jft^;^^^ 
SELF-WILL  3     mmimiwiamKj 

BEMBLANCE-ahow,  ouaskto  appMiMM,  Mm- 


SENIOR    ■ealof,tMcf,  older 

SENSATION    ■nnlleiwit,M— iiion,  pcfceplloo. . 

SENSE— eenee,Jodfement 

SENSE— ■icnificeUon,  meaning,  import,  i 
SENSIBILITY— fettling,  MMlMUty, 

utr 

TO  BE  SENSIBLE-io  feel,  ke 


SENSUALIST— eensuolbt,  voUtpUHuy,  eplenre. . 

BENTENCE-decMon,  Judgement,  eanteoee 

SENTENCE    eentwce,  period,  phraee,  propoil- 

tion 

TO  SENTENCE— 10  eenieooe,  condemn,  doom. . 

SENTENTIOUS— eenientloue,  tenlimental 

SENTIENT— eeneible,  tenaltiTe,  eeotlent 

SENTIMENT— «etttiment,tenMticn,  perception. . 

SENTIMENT— opinion,  centiment,  notion 

SENTIMENTAL— eententloue,  eentlmental 

BENTlNEL-guerd,  tentinel 

BETABATE— different,  distinct,  ■epnnte. ...... . 

TO  SEPARATE-^  abctract,  eeparate,  dirtin- 


S37 
606 
S34 

100 

.  dSS 

960 

S76 

376 

70 
4S6 

376 

376 

375 

375 
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BHACriF  elMln, 
RHADB  \^^ 
BHA]K)W  J"""^ 
TO  SHAKE-to  iimlm,  tiemhle,  riradder,  qnlver, 

qeeke 

TO  SHAKE-Ho  sbeke,  ngitnte,  looe 

SHALLOW— eupefUcial,  iImIIow,  flimqr 

SHAME— diriionoar,  dieirece,  ihame 


TO  SEPARATE— to  divide,  eepeemie,  put 

TO  BEPAflATE— to  eepnmte,  eeeer,  dk^oin,  de* 

taoh 

SEPULCHRE— grave,  tomb,  oepulebre 

SEPULTURE— borial,  interment,  ■epnlture 

BEaUEL— ieqoel,  doee 

SERENE— calm,  pladd,  lerene 

8ERXES— eeriea,cotirae 

SERIES— cuceemion,eeriei,  order 

BERKHJS— eager,  eameet,  aerloue 

SERIOUS   grave,  eerioue,  eolemn 

SERVANT— eervant,  domeetick,  menial,  dmdge 
BIOIVIOE— advantage,   benefit,  utili^,  aervice, 

avail,  nee 

SERVICE— benefit,  tervioe,  good  ofllce 

BERVITUIHS— eervitude,  elaverjr,  bondage 

TO  BET— to  pat,  place,  la/,  aet 

TO  SET  FREE— to  ftee,  aet  ftee,  deMver,  Hbe- 


fiT 


457 
107 
9(7 


TO  SHATE-lo  fi»rm,  IbaMon,  mould,  abape  ... . 

TO  SHARE-to  divide,  diatrib«te,ahare 

SHARE— part,  diviaioo,pocUon,abare 

TO  SHARE— to  partake,  partidpata,  abate 

SHARP— abarp,  acute,  keen 

TO  SHED— lo  pour,  apUl,  abed 

SHELTER— asylum,  reftige,  ibelter,  retreat. 

TO  SHELTER— to  cover,  ahelter,  acreen 

TO  SHELTER— lo  barbour,  Aelter,  b)dfe 

SHIFT    evaaion,  abift,  aobterfuge 

TO  SHINE — to  abbke,  glitter,  aparitle,  radiate, 

glare 

SHOCK— sbock,  concuaalon 

SHOCKING— formidable,  dreadful,  abocklng,  tn- 

riMe 

TO  SHOOT— to  aboot,dait 

SHORT— abort,  brief,  concise,  aocdnct,  anmmary 
BflOW— ahow,  ootalde,  appearance,  eemblanoe. . 
•BOW— abow,  exbibitton,  repieaentatlon,  algbt, 


TO  BBTTLB— to compoae, aeitto •.. 

TO  8ETTLE--to  fii,  determine,  aeltle,  limit . . . . 

TO  8E'rTLE-lofii,aettle,eatabtlab 

7*0  SEVER— to  aeparate,  aever,  db»Jobi,  de*aeb. . 
8EVERAL— dIBbrent,  eeveral,  divan,  aondry,  va- 


SEVERE    auatare,figid,  eavera,  rlgorona,  a 
SEVERE— baiah,  roogb,  aeveaa,  r 
BSVERE-ekrlet,  aevere..... 


940 
997 
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901 
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346 

5ia 

517 
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306 

986 
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SHOW— ebew,  parade,  oalentaikm 453 

TO  SHOW— to  abow,  point  out,  mark,  indicate. .  451 

TO  SHOW— to  abow,  ezfaiblt,dtopla7 439 

SHOWT—ahowy,  gaudy,  gay 453 

SHREWD— acute,  keen,  abrewd 46t 

TO  SHRIEK— to  cry,  acream,abriek 47B 

TO  SHRINK— to apring,BUrt,atartle,ahrink....  304 
TO  SHUDDER— to  abake,  tremble,  quiver,  quake, 


TO  SHUN-to  avoid, 
TO  SHUT— to  ctoae,  abut 

SICKNEBS-^ckneaa,  illneaa,  hidiapoattlon 

SIGHT— abow,  eibibitbm,  repneentatlon,  algbt. 


597 


367 

367 


SIGN— mark,  alga,  note,  eyroptom,  token,  Indlca- 
tkw 

^^^       ;algn..ignal 

SIGNAL  5^^^^ 

SIGNAL-aignal,  memorable 

TO  SIGNALIZE-Ho  aignalisa,  dMnguMi 

SIGNIFICANT-elgnlficant,  ezpreaalve 

SIGNIFlCATION-aignificatSon,  meaning,  aenae, 

import 

SIGNIFICATION — aigniflcatfcm,  avaU,  fanportr 

ance,  oenauquence,  moment,  welgut*  ......... 

TO  8IGNIF7-I0  denote,  algnify,  imply 

TO  SIGNIFT— to  eipreaa,  declare,  rigniiy,  dtter, 

tealliy 

BILBNCB-eilenee,  tadtumky 

SILENT   aHant,  dumb^  mute,  apHrblam 

BILLT-*nple,i«7t<boliah 

BDIILARrrT-ttkeneaa,  raaawManei,  almilarf^ 


447 


474 
474 


45(1 
4S6 


401 


!1ID£X. 


SOBRIETY    Mo^iny,  mo^wttoB,  tanperuee, 


94S 

SOCIAL       > 
gOjjj^mJeoerlvKiocK-eUbl. «T 


SO<H£TT— eoflunmltjr,  toeletf 487 

SOOIBTr— lUknrriitiSMelety 480 

SOCIETY   mchtf,eomfUiiy 487 

SOFT— floftfHiIld,  gentle,  meek 399 

TO  SOIL— toeuiii,eoll,mlly,t»raWi 5J4 

TO  SOJOURN— to  aMde,  ei^oitni,  dwdt,  rciMe, 


SmiLITUDE-likeMH,  rewniMiiee,  iimitariir         80BBR-«tatliMnt,  eober,  i 

oreimUHiide 

flniPLB-elniple,  iingit,  ■tagatar. 
SniPLE-einple,  ■My,  Ibolteh. . . . 
SmULATION-eiaratalioa, 

81N-«riiiie,Tke,ehi MB 

SINCERE    CMdkliCp— irtnefe 438 

SINCfiRB— bettrtjr,  w»nn,  rineere,  eonUal 431 

BINCERC    eincere,  honeet,  true,  plain 430 

8INGLE-«>lltanr,  eole,  ooly,  eloCle 931 

•INOLE-ooe,  single,  only 951 

SSouLe}-»^--^ -»«-'" "» 

SINGULAR— rare,  teaiee,  lingular S90 

BINOULARr-partie«lar,ilngiilar,odd,cccentricli, 

■uange 36S 

TO  snVK— 4o Ml, dro|», droop, Binic,  tumble.....  303 

8n*B—plac«,  spot,  lite 978 

SITUATION— cIrcnnManee,  tltoatioo 173 

SITUATION— place,  litaatlon,  ■oUon,  poaltion, 

poet 978 

SITUATION— aitnation,  condition,  itate,  predica- 

nant,  pligbt,  case 970 

SIZE— dsa,  magnitude,  peatnen,  builc 348 

TO  SKETCH— to  paint,  depict,  deUneaie,  elcetdi  338 

SKETCH— •keteii,otttltnea 338 

SKILFUL    deter,  ikiiftil,  expert,  adroit,  dexler- 

•10 00 

SKIN— altin,  lilde,  peel,  rind 518 

BLACK— tfack,  loooe 956 

TO  BLANDERr-«n  mpetie,  detract,  deflune,  ea- 

Inmnlate,  olander 105 

SLAVERY    BM I  itnde,  rinvery,  bondage. 
SLAUGHTER— carnage,  aiaoghter, 

butchery 910 

TO  SLA Y— 10 liilt, murder, alay, anaMiaate ....  510 
TO  SLEEP— 10  ileep,  atumber,  dote,  drowae,  nap  300 

SLEEPY    ■lcepy,drowey,ietliargicit 300 

SLENDER— thin,  elender,  tllght,  riim 351 

TO  8LIDE-totllp,tlUe,gtide 

SLIGHT— cunory,  baity,  iHgbt,  dewiHory 903 

^^{tbin,•lender.•llgb^•lim 351 

TO  SLIGHT— lodlnwgard,  neglect,  liiglit 493 

TO  SLIP-40  slip,  tilde,  glide 303 

SLOTHFUL— inaetlye.  Inert,  lazy,  ilothM,  ring- 

giab 906 

SLOW— elow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedkxia 

SLUGGISH— Inactive,  inert,  lasy,  slolhfiil,  tlug- 

glth 998 

TO  SLUMBER— to  aleep,  idumber,  dose,  drowae, 

nap 300 

SLY— canning,  crafty,  rabtle,  aly,  wily 582 

SMALL— nttle,  dlmlnutlTe,  email 350 

TO  SMEAR— 4o  nnear,  daub 515 

SMELL— ■netl,  eccnt,  odour,  perftome,  fhigrance  511 

SMOOTH— even,  amooth,  level,  plain 435 

TO  SMOTHER— CO  iUile,aoppreM,tmotlwr 999 

TO  SMOTHER-Mo  ioflbeate,  atifle,  emoiber, 

Aolte 999  SPECIAL   apedal,  epedflelt,  particalar.  ■ 

TO  SNATCH— 10  lay  or  takalwld  of,  catch, aaixa,        UpBdES-kind,  ipedca,  sort .« 

^graapigrlpf 937  8PE0inCK-4padal,eptdfldl,p«1tealv.. 


TO  SOLACE— to  cooiole,  eolaee,  eomlbrt 396 

SOLDIER-UKB-martial,  military,  aoldle^Uka, 

warlilte 337 

80LE-eoUtary,aole,only,aingle 951 

SOLEMN— grave,  aerlona,aolema... 309 

TO  SOLICIT— to  beg,  beeeecb,  eoHcIt,  entreat, 

auppllcaie,  implore,  crave 158 

80UCIT ATION-aoHdtation,  importunity 198 

SOLICITUDE— care,  amiety,  aoUcitude 495 

SOLID-IIrm,  flzed,  aolld,  alable 998 

SOUD— bard,  firm,  aoUd 373 

80LIl>-rabetantlal,aolid 379 

SOLITARY— alone,  aoliiary,  lonely 999 

SOUTARY-eolltary,  aole,  only,  single 951 

SOLITARY— aoHtary,deeert,deaolate 993 

TO  SOLVE— to  iohre,  reaolve 994 

SOME— aome,  any 950 

SOON— aoon,  early,  betiroei 909 

TO  SOOTH— to  allay,  aooth,  appeaae,  aamiage, 

mitigata 361 

S(HU)ID— mean,  pitiftil,  Bocdid 411 

SORROW— afllction,  grief,  Borrow 408 

SORRY— aorry,  grieved,  hurt 419 

SORT— kind,  epedea,  sort 486 

SOVEREIGN— prince,  monarcl^  aovereign,  po- 

tentata 188 

SOUL— eoul,  mind 66 

SOUND— aound,  aane,  haaltby 386 

SOUND— aound,  tone 511 

SOURCE— origin,  original,  riBB,  Bouree 909 

SOURCE— aprlng,  fountain,  Bonree 353 

SPACE— Bpaee,  room 850 

SPACIOUS— ample,  BpaciouB,  capadoua 390 

TO  SPARE— to  give,  aflbrd,Bpara 163 

TO  SPARE— to  save,  spare,  preaerre,  protect. ...  179 
SPARING— aoonomical,  aaving,  sparing,  tbrifty, 

niggardly 161 

SPARK— gallant,  beau,  spark 381 

TO  SPARKLE— to  shine,  gUlter,  glare,  sparkle, 

radiate 478 

TO  SPEAK-to  speak,  say,teli 469 

TO  SPEAK— to  speak,talk,  convene,  diaeonrae..  480 
TO  SPEAK— to   utter,  speak,   articulate,  pro. 


M 


niDSx. 


8PS0IlfBN-«0|gr»  iMlel, 

BPECTOUB— eotonnUe,  BpteUtm,  niHMllite,  ite- 

■iUs,  piMHifal* 6H 

8PECK— <item|[rii,iUin,ipot,fpMk,flaw ^  ]t7 

8P£CTACLS-«liow,  ttUUtkNW  wpwwttttoB, 

jrifht,  ipeeude 4S 

8PE0T ATOR— lookeiHw,  ipecUlor,  beholderi  e^ 

NtTBT 481 

BPECTRS-htWob,  ■HMurltioa,  pfcintMi,  •ptetra, 

ghoft 479 

BPECULATION— ihtCHj,  qitMlatiM M 

flPEfiCH— •ddraH,fpo«cli,buufiM,ot«tloa....  Ml 
SPEECH— teofmifs^  toogM,  i 

l6Ct 

aPBECHLEPIfl-  dlMf.iumb, 

TO  BPKBf>— 10  hMlM,  aooQiWBtt,  ipeid, 

dlte,defpftlch.... 9Sl 

TO  BPENI>-HaipeBd,«iliaMC,4raiB. 944 

TO  flPENIX— to  ifwd  or  optad,  waiU,  cUhI- 

IMU0,  tqaiiKler 344 

8PflERK-clrele,aplMrab  orb,  globe 175 

TO  BPELL-lo  pour,  ipUJ,  abed 340 

8PDUT-«iiaMlloo,Uft,TiTactt)riaplrtt 3M 

WnLITED-«piritw>ua,iplrited,iplilbial,fbo«tr   M 
tFIBITU AI#-4oeorpoiwl,  aabodtod,  louBatorial, 

■ptritual at 

epntrrUAL   >a|4ric«oiM,fplrii«d,  gboMlf,  ^il- 

I^ISrrUOCJsi    rlUial « 

•PITE— maUee,  noeoar,  apUo,  grndgt,  pique. .. .  381 
SPLENDOUE-brigbOMaa,  liMtn,  aplendoiu^  bril- 

Heocjr 474 

■PLENPQUR   apleedeot, 
8PLENBTICK— ffcKHnf, 

tiek 411 

TO  SPLIT— to  break,  bunt,  CfMk,apUt «8 

BPOIL-booty.apoUfpray « 906 

SPONTANEOUBLT— wilUo^j,  apoMueooatf, 

ToiiuitaiUy 18B 

SPORT— emaaement,  diverafton,  enfnrtilnawnt, 

aport,  reenetloe,  pMiinie 391 

SPORT— pity,  game,  aport 384 

TO  SPORT— to  Jeat,  Joke,  make  gamed;  apart..  104 
SPORTIVE— Iveljr,  aprlgbcty,  THrackwa,  aportlva, 

merry,  jocond 380 

SPOT— plaee,apot,  lite S78 

SPOT— Memlab,  atain,  apot,  apeck,  flaw 137 

SPOTLESS,  vUe  UNSPOTTED. 

TO  SPOUT— Co  apart,  apoiii. 353 

SPRAIN— etratai,  aprain,  atieaa,  force Sftl 

TO  8PREA]>-iaapread,aeatter,dteperw 344 

TO  SPREAD— to  apread,  expand,  dlffiMe 346 

TO  SPREAD— to  apread,  circulate,  propagateidia- 

aemlnato 315 

SPRIGHTLY— ebeerfnl,  merry, aprigbil7,gaj...  389 
SPRIGHTLT-Ufety,  aprlgMy,  ffvadoua,  aport- 

Ive,  merry ..« « 389 

SPRING— epring,  fiwotaln,  aouree 353 

TO  SPRING— 10  ariia^  proceed,  lane,  iprii^  flow, 

emanate 991 

TO  SPRING-lo  aprlng,  atari,  ataftle,aMak....  394 

TO  SPRlNKLE-loaprtakIc  bedew SS3 

TO  SPROUT— 10  aprout, bud 358, 

SPRUCB-flalvd,  foppleb,  epruee 386 

■rURIOU8-^vloai,inppQelikMa,eoaatailUl..  399 


TO  SPURT   loapiH,apaK.. 

SPT    emlaMfy,apy 

TO  BOUANDERp^lB  ifaid  < 


344 


SaUEAMISH— ftatidkMaba 

SQUEEZE— to  break,  bratae,  aqneen,  pouad. 


TO  SaUEEZE-copMiB,aqnein,plaeh, gripe..  388 
BTABIUTT — couatauqr,  atabUHy, 


STASLE-firm,  fixed,  aoUd,atable..... 

STAFF    atitr,  aty,  ptopi  auppert. 

STAFF    atafl;  atlck,  crutcb 

TO  STAGGER— to  atagger,  reel,  locter. 
TO  STAGNATfi— 10  ataad,  aiop,  leat, 
STAIN— blemlah,  atala,  apot,  apeck,  flaw 
TO  STAIN— to  eotour,  dye^  tlafa,  atatai. . 
TO  STAlN-4oataln,aoil,aany,taralab.. 
TOSTAMMER-to 


.  197 
>  519 
.514 


STAMP— mark,  print,  Impriion,  alaa^ . 

TO  STAMP— to  aeal,atamp 

TO  STANI^— to  atand,  atop,  leat,  atagnale. 
STANDARD— criterion,  atandaid. ....... . 

TO  STAREr-toatare,gape,gaxe 

STATE— eltuatkin,  condltton,  atate,  ptedkament, 


STATE   atate,  realm,  commonweakb 

STATION— condition,  atation 

STATION— place,  aitnation,  atation,  poaltlon,  poat 
STATELY-maglaUrial,  mi4eatkk,8taie^,poBp- 

oua,  augnat,  dignified 

STAT— atafl;  atay,  anpport 

TO  STAY— to  continue,  remain,  atay 
STEADINESS— eoaatancy,  atablUty, 


419 
391 


979 
189 


918 

454 


TO  STEAL  AWAY— Coabaoond,atealaway,a•- 
creteone*aeelf....• 

TO  STEEP— to  aoak,drencb,aieep 

STEP— pace,  atep •...^. 

STERN— «nateM,  rigid,  aevere,  rlgoroua,  atem.  • . 

STICK    alaif,  atick,  crutch 

TO  STICK-^  atiek,  cleave, 

TO  STICK— to  fix,  rboten,atlck 

TO  STIFLE— 1o  aUfle,  anpprcai 

TO  STIFLE— to  BufiRwate,  atifle,  cboke^  mo- 
ther  

STIGMA-mark,  badge,  atigma 

TO  STIMULATE-to  encourage,  antanate.  In- 
die, impel,  urge,  atlmulate,  Inadgale 

TO  STILL— fo  appeaae,  cahn,  pacl/y,  quiet,  aUO 

STIPEND— altowaiice,  atipend,  aalary,  wagea^ 
blro,pay 

TO  STnU-to  atlr,  move 

TO  STIR  UF— to  awakwi,  exdte,  provoke,  ronae, 


51fl 
391 


311 
3S1 


164 


STOCK— elock,aton 341 

STOP   ceaaitton,  eiop^  leat,  InlormlariBn 9S9 

TO  STOP-to  check,  alop 9Si 

TO  STOP-lo  hinder,  aiop .999 

TO  STOP— le  ataad,  iiap^raataatngnaie. 9n 

8TORB-«Mk,8lQro 341 


INOfiX. 


Ml 


0TOElC-%MiMk  pi*,  biMl,  IM, 

hoRiMM W3 

STQET-UMedoM,  morjttaim 4«7 

•TOUT— corpalwl,lai|y,  MNU ill 

8TBAIN-«lraUHipnto,atNiihfiM«t SI 

wrBAUt--mx9m,mn^  owphMK*f»n*nt ttl 

■TRAIOBT-«i*ifM,riglM,<>>Mt.^ 430 

BTRATT— Mrail,  aMfOW M6 

■TEANOB   pMttoilT,  tincalMr,  odd,6ecMtriek, 

■crmBf* JW 

aTRANOEE-ftnBfer,fiM«lciMr,aUM a» 

8TEATAOEli-«rtUtoCi,  trkk,  teMM,  ilralH*B  911 
TO  8TEA Y— to  devlM6,  waodv,  •«««•,  iiraj  19t 

BTREAM-MreuB,  eamotiUde 8Sfi 

T0  8TKEAM— toAow,ilrMm,gBih 3a 

STRENOTH-pcnrer,  ■mngtb,  Ibrcci,  anlliorUj, 

dmntokm 180 

ro  ffTRENQTaBN— loiMiVtiMiHibftliy.liivl- 
fonte 378 

WRENUOUfl    HrwiiOQi,  bold 141 

8TRE88-ttnll^  ipnto,  •tms  fbreo ISl 

grBEOfl    rtmi,itt«in,—iphMit,t<*nt... SSI 

TO  8TRST0H-40  iMcb,  itnlcbi  titttfd 318 

8TRICT— «lrtet,MV«ra SM 

STRICTUBE-MlnMifmlon,  criOBfan,   ftito- 

tore lis 

STRIFE— eootenUoo,atrlft ISS 

BTEIFE— ditienrion,  conimUon,  dtoeofi,  itriib. .  133 

^8TRIKB-lobm,Ut,Mrik« 14S 

rO  STRIP— «o  bM«mv«,  4epriT«,  ftrip. 

rOBTRIVE-toeoiimd,itrife,Tit 131 

ro  STRIVE— to  andMvoar,  ftkB,  mAttt  ftrvf- 

gte m 

■TROKE-Mow.alroke MS 

TO  STROLL— to  waodor,  ittoB,  nMhIo,  iov«i 

romiii,rangt 1S6 

STRONG— cogtBt,  forcible,  ilroqf 890 

STRONG— otroofiOniiviobinCiilai^ 31S 

STRUCTURE--odUleo,aintttttft,fobfkk. 
TO  STRUGGLE-CO 

■trlT^ 3S1 

STUBBORN— obMlBA 

boodftroog^  headjr 

VrUDT— •ttaitloo,applkatloa,iUid7 403 

BTUPID-MBpkl,  dttU 401 

STURDY— 1110111,  firm,  robust,  itanty 37S 

TO  STUTTER — to  hMltslo,  foUor, 

■totlar ST 

STYLE— dletkMi,  Mfle,  pbnM,  pbmeolQgjr 463 

TO  STYLE— to  name,  deoomUmie^  ftyle,  eaticki, 

derifnite,  charactertoe 471 

SUAVITY— tuaTtty,  nrbanltf •  108 

TO  SUBDUE— to  oooqner,  i 

oveveome,  rannooDt 144 

TO  SUBDUE— to  overbear,  bear  dovra,  over- 
power, overwlMtBii,nibdiM 144 

TO  SUBDUE-toeiit»et,aal»nate,iubdoe 14S 

SUBJECT— matter,  BMlertalayiiiiyea. ». 

SUBJECT— ob|cct,  Mbject 

SUBJECT-elll4ce^lIable,expoeed,obnoslow...  146 
SUBJECT— aulijeet,  wbordinne^  Uteleiir,  •■ 

eerfteol •...••.•.....• 

TO  SUBJECl^-to  eetject,  ml^naii,  wibiaa. .. .  140 
TO  SUBJOIN-lo  affix, aui^Qla,  attftslH  ibms..  418 


TO  SUBJUCATE-Ho  itjill,  irtjiiiata,  a^hdne  145 

SUBLIME-great,  fmad,  awbllmi 4U 

SUBMISSIVIH    cnmHaliil,  yieMtag,  MibmbidTe  Ul 

SUBliI8SlVE-toBBble,mode«,BobmlHif« 147 

SUBMlSSIVE-^ibedlenl,  eabmlBitve,  obeequleua  140 

SUBMISSIVE    fearive,eabmfaiive 140 

TO  SUBMIT-toeempljr,  yield,  eubmlc IJO 

SUBORDINATE    eeliJ>cl,eBbetdlnaH),  lafttiov. 


146 


TO  SUBORN— to  lbnwear,pe4«re,saboni 08 

SUBSEOUENT— eabaequeac ,  eooeeqaent,  poete- 

rlor 818 

SUBSERVIENT   aaljiot,  ■elnrifcui.tofcriear, 

tvbeervleat. •....••• •... 146 

TO  SUBSIDE-foeabiide,  abate,  knarmlt STl 

TO  SUB8iST-to  be,eaKe«biiit 8» 

SUBSISTENCE-UvelllMod,  Uvtaf,  i 


SUBSTANTIAL   enhetantlal,  lolid . 
TO  SUBSTITUTE— to  < 


SfTS 

334 


SUBTERFUGE— evaaloa,  •bid,  labtarftige... 
SUBTLE-eowdnc,  erafty,  aobtle,  aly,  wtly. , 

TO  SUBTRACT-«odedaiei,eabtract 

TO  SUBVERT    to  owitara,  otewhm 

• 803 

TO  SUCOEED-to  foMow,iiweeed,  eaeue 871 

SUCCESSFUL— Ibrtanaie,  laeky,  praaperoai,eiie- 

800 
871 

SUCCESSIVE    iuepwrtee,  alMraate 878 

SUCCINCT   abort,  brief,  eeaeiN,  eoeeloet,  aom- 


TO  SUCOOUR-toheip, 

Here 

TO 


.304 


',  to- 


rn 


TO  SUFFER-Ho  let,  leave,  aaflbr SSO 

TO  SUFFER— foeaSkr,  bear, eBd«ie,aapport...  140 

SUFFICIENT— eaoagb,  adBeiest 30 

TO  SUFFOCATE— to  aaSb«at«,  iHfia,  amotlier. 


SUFFRAGE    vete^  anffiasi,  voiee. .. 

TO  SUGGEST— to  aDade,  n^i  Mat,  i 

TO  SUGGEST— to  hliil,  wiQOiBl,  faiUmate,  toelntt- 


SUGGEgriON-dklam,  aiiMMUwi 184 

SUIT— prayer,  pctMoa,  refoeat,  enlt 87 

TO  SUIT— 10  afrea,  aeeord,  aatt. 198 

TO  SUrr-to  fit,  a^^k,adap^  accemmodatc 154 

SUITABLE— beeomlaf,  decent,  eceady,  caltaMe, 

fit 810 

SUlTAItT.E  eoiiformahle,ayeeablc,aoitable...  188 
ttU  j-f  ABLF  ciewaiodleaa,  eeavewleat,  etiltahle. .  417 
SUITABLE    iwiaapiiadaat,  aBeiiwible,eultahle  130 

SUITOR   lover,  enitor,  wooer 380 

SULLEN— iloomy,  ■aOiw,  moreea,  aplaaetlcb. . . .  411 

TO  SULLY— 10  atabHeeS,aally,tamWi 514 

SOMMARY— alioit,  brief,  ooaeiee,  eaeelMt,  aam- 


TO  SUlOION-le  eaU,  bM,  ■ 

TOSUiniOOf-taelKa 

SUNDRY-- 


hhii 


OfDCX. 


SUP£ftFICIAIr-«iinvMftl,dMlow,««Mif  ...*  457 

SUPERFICIES— MuikeeiMptrflclM 487 

BUPE&PLUITY—esceM,  superfluity,  radanduicf  M3 
8CJPEBINTENDENCT — insfMctlon,  ovMriibc, 

■uperiiOendfeocy tl3 

BUPERlOBrrr— e»c«ltenf ,  ■opertorlty 974 

0UPEK8CR1PTION — dire6li(m,  MipwKrt|iCion, 

•ddfMf «13 

TO  SUPERSEDE— to  overrate,  Hipwnde S06 

SUPINE— iBduI«l^euplBe,llfllle»,canle•i 300 

SUPPLE— flexible,  pliua,Mipple 900 

TO  SUPPLICATE— to  beg,  beieech,  eolicil,  en- 

trtat,  mippllette,  Uniitore,  enve 158 

TO  SUPPLY— to  provide,  procure,  ftindeh,  eop- 

piy »» 

SUPPORT— livetibood,  living,  eiibilttence,  eap- 

poit,  nistenanee 930 

SUPPORT— etali;  May,  eupport S38 

TO  SUPPORT— to  comueBuee,  eiaetton,  eup- 

port 810 

TO  SUPPORT— lo  iMld,  maintAlo,  eupport. 937 

TO  SUPPORT— to  eeeond,  eupport 365 

TO  SUPPORT— lo Buffer, beer, eodure, eupport..  140 
TO  SUPPORT— to enstein,eutiport,meiDtalii....  S38 
TO  SUPPOSE— to  conceive,  apprehend,  eoppoee, 

Iroegine 74 

TO  SUPPOSE— to  think,  Mippoee,  Imagine,  deem, 

believe 75 

SUPPOSITION— coiUecture,  nppoeition,  eunniee  M 
SUPPOSITIOUS— epurlune,  eoppoeitioue,  coub- 

terfeit 589 

TO  SUPPRESS— lo  repreee,  reecrafci,  euppren . .  991 
TO  SUPPRESS— to etiile,euppreeB,eaiolher....  9SS 

SURE— certain,  iure,  Mcure 308 

SURFACE— «irftee,euperaciee 457 

SURGE<— wave,  billow,  eurge,  breaker 3S3 

SURMISE— conjecture,  euppoelUoo,  ennnlee 94 

TO  SURMOUNT— 10  conquer,  vanquish,  eubdue, 

overcome,  eurmount 144 

TO  SURPASS— to  exceed,  excel,  outdo,  eurpaii  973 
SURPRISE— wonder,  adailratkm,  iurpitoe,  aelo- 

nbhuient,amaxement 403 

TO  SURRENDER— io  give  op,  deliver,  yieM, 

eurrender,  cede,  concede 949 

TO  SURROUND— to  eurr3UBd,eocompoBe,  envi- 
ron, encircle. 175 

SURVEY— feiroapect,  review,  eurvey 480 

SURVEY— view,  eurvey,  proepecl 479 

TO  SURVIVE— to  ouUlve,  eurvive 940 

SUBCEPTIBILITT— ftellng,eeoslbUlty,  susceptl- 

bility 378 

SUSPENSE— dcub^  Mwpenee 05 

SUSPICION— Jealousy,  envy,  auepMon 389 

SUSPICIOUS-dlstruetful,  euspidoue,  diflklent . .  410 
TO  SUSTAIN— «o  susuin,  eupport,  maintain ...  938 
SUSTENANCE— livdibooJ,  living,  eubelstenee, 

support,  fustenaace 939 

SWAIN— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  n»- 

tick,  down 336 

TO  SWALLOW  UP— 10  absorb,  swalkm  op, 

eogroee 508 

BWARM— multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 494 

SWAY— influence,  authority,  aecendaaey,aw«f..  188 
TO  SW£LL-ta heave, swell ^..  354 


TO  SWKRVm-4o  devhua,  n  ■■to,  ■wwra.sttay  198 
SWIFTNESS    qulckiiess,swUtoess,  flisfssi,  ce- 
lerity, rapidity,  velocity 918 

SYCOPHANT— flatlcfer,syeophaai,parasHe....  588 
SYMBOL — flgure,  ■wiaphof,  aBegory,  ewhlspi, 

symbol,  type 5n 

SYMMETRY    symmetry,  propnrthm 4» 

SYMPATBY-sysapalhy,  compamkm,  commlse- 

SYMPTOM— mark,  eign,  note,  symptom,  tokea, 
iRdwetkm. 447 

SYNOD— sescmMy,  company,  meeting,  congrega- 
tkw,  parllameoc,  diet,  eoogrsss,  eonventloB, 
qrnod,  convocation,  council 488 

SYSTEM-eyslem,  method 939 

TACFTURNrrY-eHence,  tacltnmhy 464 

TO  TAINT-to  contaariaate,  deflle,  polhite,  cor- 
rupt, taint 198 

TO  TAKE— lo  take,  receive,  accept 933 

TO  TAKE  HBED — to  guard  agalnet,  lo  lake 

heed m 

TO  TAKE  HOLD  0P-40  lay  or  take  hold  of, 

catch,  seise,  snatch,  grasp,  gripe 937 

TO  TAKE  LEAVK-^  leave,  take  leave,  bM 

fbreweU 9S5 

TO  TAKE  PAINS — to  labour,  lake  paiiw  or 

trouble,  use  endeavour 3i8 

TALE— Ikfale,  ule,  novel,  romance 487 

TALE— anecdote,  slory,  tale 487 

TALENT-flKuhy,  abUHy,  talent 88 

TALENT— gift,  endowment,  talent 87 

TALENT— tnteOect,  genius,  talent 87 

TO  TALK— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  dieeooise. .  459 
TALKATIVE— talkative,  kN|uadotts,ganruh>oa..  486 

TALL-high,  tall,  tofty 355 

TAME-fcntle,  tame 388 

TO  TANTALIZE — to  aggravate.  Irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantallae l9l 

TO  TANTALIZE-Ho  tease,  vex,  Uont,  torment, 

tantalise 191 

TARDY— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 908 

TO  TARNISH— to  stain,  soU,  sufly,  tarnldi 514 

TO  TARRY— 40  linger,  Urry,  totter,  lag,  eaunter  961 
TARTNESS-Hicrimony,  tartnem,  asperity,  harsh- 
ness  383 

TASK— work,  labour,  toll,  drudgery,  task 388 

TASTE— palate,  taste 519 

TASTE— taste,  flevour,  relish,  savour 519 

TASTE— taste,  genius ?8 

TO  TAUNT— to  tease,  vex,  Uunt,  tantslixe,  toi^ 

ment 181 

TAUTOLOGY— repetition,  tautology 468 

TAX— tsx,  duty,  custom,  toll,  Impost,  tribute,  con- 
tribution   168 

TAX— tax,  rate,  assemment 168 

TO  TEACH— to  inform,  teach,  instract 104 

TO  TEAR— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

TO  TEASE— 10  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalise,  tor- 
ment  ••  191 

TEDIOUS-ilow,  dllatoty,  tardy,  tedloae. 908 

TEDIOUS— wearisome,  tiresome,  tadloae 989 

TBOUMBNT— tegument,  covering 518 

TO  TBLL-Ho  apeak,  ■■y,  tea •    408 


iNDi:x. 


lis 


TEIIERIT7-HMluMM|  ttmuitft  pnclplUBKy  . .  983 

TEMPBE—ditpcMltion,  temper 387 

TEBIPSR— frime,  temper,  temperament,  eooeil- 

tutlon 388 

TEBIPER— taumoar,  temper,  mood ^ .  387 

TO  TEMPER— to  qualify,  temper,  bomoar 388 

TEMPERAMENT— IhuDe,  temper,  temperament, 

conatitutlon 388 

TEMPERAMENT— tempefiment,  temperatiue..  888 
TEMPERANCE— modeetj,  moderation,  lemper- 

aaoe,  eolNlety 915 

T£MP£RATE-«ketinent,Bober,ataiemioai,tem- 

pa«te M4 

TEMPERATUR£-cemperament,lemperatiire..  388 
TEMPEST— breeze,  gale,  l>laet,  guat,  aloim,  tem- 
pest, hunlcaoe 353 

TEMPLE— temp(e,churcli 88 

TEMPORALr-eecttlar,  temporal,  worldly 90 

TEMPORARY— temporary,  traoaient,  tranaitory, 

fl««Iiif 987 

TEMPOR1ZDK3— temporixinff,tlmeeerTiBf 987 

TO  TEMPT-to  allvre,  tempt,  eediice,  entiee,  de- 
coy  319 

TO  TEMPT— to  try,  tempt 319 

TENDENCY— Inciination,  tendency,  propeoiity, 

pronenem MO 

TEN  DENCY— tendency,  drift,  icope,  aim 385 

TO  TENDER— to  ofbr,  bid,  tender,  propoee 167 

TENDERNESS — benevolence,  benifnily,    hn- 

maalty,  kiadnem,  tendemeM 165 

TENET— doctrine,  precept,  tenet.... 80 

TENET— tenet,  poeitioo 80 

TERM— article,  condition,  term 335 

TERM— term,  limit,  boondary 177 

TERM— word,  term,  eipremloa 469 

TO  TEEMINATE--40  complete^  flnlali,  teml- 

»•«• 987 

TO  TERMINATE— to  end,  doee,  terminate 985 

TERRIBLE— formidable,  dreadAii,  itaoelLli«,  ter- 
rible  806 

TERRIBLE   i  ^*^*^^<''«*<'''>^^'^^»1*  terrible, 
TERRIFICK  i     •'«n«Mlooe.  lerrilkk,  horrible, 

f     horrid 306 

TERRITORY— territory,  dominion 180 

TERROUR — alarm,  terrour,  fright,  conHema- 

t»<w> 305 

TEST— experience,  experiment, Uial,  proof,  teet».  319 

TESTAMENT— wUI,  testament 164 

TO  TESTIFY— to  expreei,  declare,  algnl/y,  ten- 

lify,  utter 455 

TESTIMONY— proof,  evidence,  testimony 444 

THANKFULKESS—lhankfUnesB, gratitude....  441 
THEOLOGIAN— eccleiiasUck,  diTine,  theologian    80 

THEORY— theory,  speculation 80 

THEREFORE— therefore,  coneeqoenUy,  accord- 

*nf»y 974 

THICK— thick,  dense 351 

THlN-thln,  Blender,  slight,  elUn 351 

TO  THINK— to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse 7B 

TO  THINK-to  think,  suppose,  hnagine,  believe, 

deem 75 

THOUGHT— Idea,  thought,  imagination 73 

THOUGHTFUL— thoughtful, 
berate , 


THOUGHTLESS — oagHgent,  remiss,  cmelem, 

thoughtless,  heedloM,  inattentive 4B4 

THRBAT^-thrsai,  menace 4K 

THRBATENINO-lmmiBent,  Impending,  threal- 

•oi^m 405 

THRIFTY    economical,  savteg,  sparing,  thrifty, 

penorioos,  ninardly I6t 

TO  THRIVE-to  floortah,  prosper,  thrive 395 

THRONG— mnititnde.  crowd,  throng,  nwarm. ...  494 

TO  THROW— to  cast,  throw,  buri 304 

TO  THWART— to  oppose,  rcslsi,  withstand, 

thwart..... 119 

TIDE— stream,  currant,  tide 399 

TIDINGS— newa,  tidli^B. 465 

TO  TIE-to  bind,  tie 9I6 

TlLLAGE-ottitivadoQ,  tUlaga,  husbandry 337 

TIME-d«ratkM,tlme 906 

TIME— thne,eeason,tiaMly,  seasonable 966 

TIME— time,  period,  age,  dale,  era,  epocha 997 

TIMELY— time,  season,  thndy,  ssMonable 986 

TIMES  PAST— formerly.  In  former  Umea,  tknea 
past  or  days  of  yore,  anciently  or  in  ancient 

«ta>«^ 900 

TIMESERVING— lemporistag,  timeservh^ 967 

TIMID  ) 

TIMOROUS  1        '^'  ''^^*^^  ^B^'^t  thnorous. ...  307 

TO  TINGE— to  colour,  dye,  tii^,  stain 516 

TINT— caloor,  hoe,  tint 516 

TO  TIRE— 10  weary,  tkre.  Jade,  haram 309 

TIRESOMK-wcariaouM,tirsaome,  tedious 309 

TITLE— name,  appeOaUon,  title,  deoomlnatloa..  471 

TOIL— woric,laboar,  toil,  drudgery,  task an 

TOKEN— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  Indlcatloa, 

token 447 

TO  TOLERATB-to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer, 

tolerate 157 

TOLL— tax,  custom,  duty,  toll,  impoet,  tribute, 

CQBtributioa 16L 

TOMB— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 500 

TONB-eound,  tone 511 

TONGUE-tangnafe,  tongue,  speech,  Idhwi,  dhi- 

>«t 463 

TOO-alM>,Ukewise,too 953 

POOL— inslrament,  tool 309 

TORMENT— torment,  torture 408 

TO  TORMENT— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  taniallae, 

torment 191 

TORPID— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 879 

TORTURE-tormeot,  torture..... 408 

TO  TOSS— to  shake,  agitate,  toee 304 

TOTAL— groes,  total 988 

TOTAL-whole,  entb«,  complete,  total,  integral  988 

TO  TOTTER-to  stagger,  reel,  totter 303 

TOUCH— contact,  tooeh 199 

TOURn-dreuIt,  tour,  round 175 

TOUR— excursion,  ramUe,  tour,  trip,  Jannt 309 

TO  TRACE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 449 

TRACE  ) 

TRACK  J  "*"'^»  ^^^^^  ▼eatlge,  footstep,  track. . .  448 

TRACT— essay,  treatise,  tract,  dieaertatfcw a9 

TRACT— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 498 

TRACTABLE-docBe,  tractable,  ductile 906 

TRADE    bueinisi^  trade,  pronwriun,  art 331 

T&ADB-mada,  rmmm%  tmfllik,  denllaj 988 
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TRADER  I 

TRADWMAN  }««^.«aw«««t.tr«Ie«M...  335 

TO  TRADUCE— to  4kpuH«i  ileliMl,  tradooe, 

&ttimciam,&t§n^6&crf H» 

TRAFFICK— cradc,eoauMro8,traack,de«llBf..  333 

TRAIN— proetHioo,  trttla,raUiMM 403 

TRAITOROUS— €rMclMraat,Crailo(OM^  ueiion 

■bto 9M 

TRANaUILLTTir-iMMC,  qolM,  Mhn,  tHMqatt- 

Ilty 3a 

TO  TRANSACT— 10  MtfoiUla,  trait  Ibroraboat, 

traanct 813 

TRANSACTION— proeeMloff, 
TO  TRANSCEND-lo  CMMd, 

tranaooad,  ootdo 973 

TO  TRANSCRIBK-io  eopf ,  iraawrtbe 530 

TO  TRANSFIGURE  )  to  tramflfiu*,  traaafbnn, 

TO  TRANSFORM     S     ■MunrphoM 86 

TO  TRANSGRESS-lo  lafrioftk  viotets,  trua- 

fTMi • SOB 

TRANSGRESSION— oAoee,  tinpiM,  traMgrw 

■ioo,  aiHHtooMMMMir,  mMaad,  aflhMt ISO 

TRANSIENT     )tenpormnr,    trwMlent,   tnunl. 

TRANSITORY)     torj,  SwUoff J87 

TRANSPARENT— pellacU,  trftoqivfot 477 

TO  TRANSPORT— lo  bear,  carry,  convey,  trana- 

port 330 

TRANSPORT    ecuaaf,  rapture,  trampofft......  318 

TRAVEL-^}oaraejr,  travel,  iroyaft 309 

TREACHBROUS-4UlUe«,  peiiUkme,  treaehe- 


TREACHEROUS-loiidkNM,  treadieroM 

TREACHEROUS  i  treaclMrMM,  traMoroaa,  tiea- 
TREASONABLE  \ 


TROUBLm    dWIf  nki, 


TROOBLESOM>-tfmiMwB«e,  Mkmm,  ven- 

lioaa i 

TO  TRUCK— 40  OTrtiante,  bacttr,  track,  eoai- 


413 


413 


584 

TO  TREASURE-<o  treavirc,  board 341 

TREAT— 4baat,  baoqoet,  caroueal,  enlartalaaMiit, 

treat 513 

TO  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT — la  Mfotiata, 

treat  ftw  or  about,  traaaaet 915 

TREATISE— enay,  treatJee,  traet,  iiittatloa. .  389 

TREATMENT— UeetOMnt,  VMfe 300 

TO  TREMBLE — to  abake,  trenble,  dMdier, 

qnlver,  qnake 805 

TREMBLING— trenbHnc,  iraaMMir,  ttepUattoa. .  306 
TREMENDOUS-«Barftil,  dieadAil,  frlftitAil,  tre- 

■MadoM,  tariMai  terrMok,  horrible,  lierrki*  •  >  800 
TREMOUR         I  affttatkm,  esMtkia,  trepMatioa, 

TREPIDATION)     treaMMir 308 

TREMOUR         itreanbUof,    treaioar,   treplda- 

TREPIDATIONt     tkm 308 

TRESPASS— <iflbnee,  treepaai,  triaagrMilun,  aila. 

deaiaanoar,  nriadeed,  aflboat 190 

TRIAL-aUempt,  trial,  endeavoar,  eaay,  eA>rt. .  890 
TRIAL— eiperienee,  eiperliaent,  trial,  proof,  teat  319 
TRIBUTE— tax,  eaMon,  duty,  loll,  Innwat,  tri- 

bote,  oeacribatioa 108 

TEICK— aitMce,  trkk,  flneaw,  matafem 991 

TO  TRICK— CO  cheat,  defraad,  trick 995. 

TRIFLING )  trMlQf,  trivial,  petty,  Mvoloaa,  Ah 

TRIVIAL    I     tlla 457 

TRIP-^Maialoaf  raanble,  loafi  trip,  Jaaai*  •••••.  309 

TROOP    Hoop,  eoa^yaay 408 

TO  TROUBL»-<oa«el,dtalMiii,tioghle 408 

yOTROPBLJi   ioiwwkle,dhiai^aQlwt 419 


'IK.VK   aliiciaie,  hoaeai,  tree,  plate 430 

TRUST-beUef,  credit,  traM,  fUth 78 

TRUST— hope, ezpeetaUoa,tnMt,coafideBee....  414 

TO  TRUST— to  eoellde,  traet 414 

TRUSTY— Mtbiklftrwly 418 

TRUTH— tralh,  veradty 988 

TO  TRY— to  try,  teaipt 319 

TO  TUO— lodraw,dra8tlMleorhanl,pttll,plack, 

tof 383 

TO  TUMBLE— to  Ml,  drop,  droop,  afaik,  tumble  303 

TUMID-tmgM,  tnedd,  boaibartlck 484 

TUMULT— bnalie,  tuaialt,  uproar 980 

TUMULTUARY  i  uunuliuoua.  tumultuary 908 

TUMULTUOUS  *  »-"'"«"»~i  «"»»»"»7  »« 

TUMULTUOUS  i  tuarakuow,    turbaleat,  aedi- 

TURBULENT     I 

TURGID-turfId,  tumid,  I 

TURN-cait,tttra,deacriptloa,  character 487 

TURN-tura,  beat 818 

TO  TURN-to  tura,  bead,  twlat,  diMort,  witaf, 

wreat,  wreach • 816 

TO  ?S^  {  *»  «»'^  "'"^  ""^  ^'^  *»«"  »>• 
TO  TWIST-lo  tun,  bead,  twin,  dtalort,  witBf, 

wreat,  wreach 316 

TYPE— Hfure,  metaphor,  aflefoiy,  emMeuk,  ayoh 

bol,type SSI 

TYRANNICAL-abaoluie,  aibhrary,  tyrionleal  184 

ULTIMATE-lait,lateat,fiB«l,u)thBaie 990 

UMPIRE— judge, uaipire, arbiter,  arbltiator...*.  9U 

UNBELIEF-dUbelief,  uabeHer 79 

UNBELIEF— utabeNef,  taifldcUty,  laereduHty. ...  79 
UNBLEMnHED-btameleie,  Irreproachable,  na- 

blemlahed,ttoapottedorapocleaa 198 

UNBODIED— lacorporcal,  uubodled,l 


UNBOUNDED-honadleBB,  uobooodcd,  lufinlte, 

onUrolted 177 

UNCEASINGLY— laceaaaatly,  uneeaalo|ly,  ub- 

Interraptedly,  without  IntermMoa 937 

UNCERTAIN— doubtAil,  dubkma,  uncertain,  pre- 

cerkwB 88 

UNCONCERNED— Indtflbrent,  uaconceraed,  re* 

^rdleii 374 

UNCONQUERABLE— Invincible,  Inaoperable, 

unconquerable,  ineurmounuble 145 

TO  TTNCOVER— 10  uncover,  dieoover,  diackiae. .  444 

UNCOYERBD— bare,  naked,  uncovered 948 

UNDAUNTBD-hoM,  feaikaa,  undaunted,  tetre- 

pid 308 

UNDENIABLE-4adubltable,  unqueatkmabte,  la- 

dlapotable,  undeniable,  IneoatrovertMe,  trr^ 

frafable IM 

UNDER— under,  bdow,  beneath 979 

TO  UNDERMINE— to  aap,  undenala** 909 

TO  UNDERSTAND— to  conceive,  comprehend, 

74 
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UNMIflTAiaiOIO- 


■iiiiiiiain, 


UNOnTAKOfO-Mlnpc, 

Pri» 

UKDBTBEMINKD     mnimt 


,    «7 

.  no 


■iMd, 


UNEVSN— oM, 

UNFAITHFUL-IUtlilMp  alkkhM Oi 

imFBBLINO-teid,  iMfdr,  wUMiof,  iMMriUt  374 
TO  UNFOLD-lDMibid,MK»f#,^niipt ....  US 
UMGOVESNABLft-HUtfolf ,  i^finittH,  n- 


UNHAPP7— vBteppf, 
UHlFOKIf-^qiMl,  flvw, 


41t 


UNDIPOKTAUT     iwlfwHrti 
lininntrinl.  laeomtdtntbte.... 
DIflNTEEEUPTBDLT- 

TO  UNITS-to  add,  Join,  QKlM, 
TO  UNTTB— «ocoHMet,eoiaMM,Mili 
UNIVBUAIr-fMni,  oivwnl..... 
UMJUST— wklMd,  o^Jut,  iali|iiilo«», 
UinJBARBrSO  > 
UNLITTBUSDi 
UNLESS—onlea,  eietpt . 
UNLIU-^llibraM,  MlikM 
UMLDflTED— toondleif, 


497 


UB 


107 
t51 


UlfMEKCIFUL— harA-]Mwltd,cnMl,«MMMlAilr 

aw  jBJIeM...  >.>... • 

mrOFFSNIXINQ-HUoAadiBf, 

iniaUX8TIONABLE-4BdoUiaUt, 


177 
S73 
ISl 

114 

TO  UWEAVaL-io  wifcM,  iMiinl,  difilope. ..  tM 
TOIKBLBNTr 


OmPLY  mmtmtf, 
UNBKAECWABLB 
UNaBTTLKD    idit 

iafiOilMir 

UVflPEAKABL 


iMO^l 


fctonUAtd,  iMponei,  ipiUliM ] 

UKBTEADY    iiailiiMwiMi, 


miTGWABD^wkwMi,  ^ 

WHS) nrowiM|  ipwwM.***.. •••••.••••( 
UJITJUJTII-iiatralli,  ftlieiiood,  Mrftf,  lit. 


.  SIS 


ditWiijLINq-.-ayww, 


CVWOETHY— onroitlijr,  wortMtw  >< 
TO  nPBEAm.«tobtaaM,npfOf%f 
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PnrflAl   >aitto,w— it, 


UBBAKITy-«l«alt]r,Mmf4tf 198 

TO  UmOB-io  WMoonge,  udewlc,  loclto,  tiin»l, 

ar|«,  Mlntttela,  liHtigM* 3ii 

UEGENT    pTMrtBt,  orfent,  Inpomnnat IS8 

USAOB-anf^«MCoai,prMerflpiloa S»4 

UBAOE— trMtaMBi,  «nf« SW 

USE   ><yMHtc,  bntit,  vlHItf ,  mttIm,  arall, 


TO  USB— «o  eiaplof ,  QM 

TO  UBS  BNDRAVOURS-to 


OgPALLY— eoBMMwJy,   geaenlly,    ft«qiMBtlr, 

«o«liy J 

TO  U8URP-to  arprapiteie,  oMrp,  ftmgfttei  w- 


UTILmr— Hhmtage,  bnaft,  ntllltf,  nrrlee^ 
aTBll,an sss 

TO  DTTBR-to  ezpraii,  dcctare,  tlgnUy,  teMliy, 
«tt»... 4SS 

TO  UTTBB-to  vtttr,  apetk,  artleolate,  pro* 


VACANCY   Taeaafly,  vaeslty,  Inaaltf 314 

VACAirr--«niiC]r,TaoaBt,Told,deTold SO 

▼ACANT— Mia,  vaeaat,  Maura 800 

VACUITY— raeanejr,  TaeaHy,  tnanlty 344 

VAQUB   looae,Tataa,la»,4iw>let<,»artloqi..  S90 

VAIN-Mla,  Tate S90 

VAIN—vaia,  todkecual,  fInrilleH 910 

VAI^Uft   biafaiji  cooiayBi  TalooT}  faUantry .  •  130 

VALUABLB-rakHbte,  pradooa,  coadf 4S7 

VALUE— value,  wortk,  lata,  pfka 4M 

TO  VALUB-to  valoa,  prtoe,  mutm 4M 

TO  VANIBH— todteppaartYaaWi 4B| 

VANITY-^;;irM«,Taiiity,eoiieait.... IQO 

TO  VAWqUMB   tocoaqaar,vaiqaldHiobdBe^ 
oraivQBM,  annMNiBt.. ............ •••.••.•••  144 

VARIATiOlf   thafw,  ▼aitatioa, Tktaitada ....  MS 

VARIATION »     ^   .         _._  

VARIBTY-«ftraKe,  Tartaty,  ihren^f,  madlajr  SHI 
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SOUL,  MIND. 
Triib  terms,  or  the  equivalent!  to  tbem,  bare  been 
employed  by  all  civilized  nationa  to  designate  that  part 
ofhoman  nature  which  is  distinct  (iom  matter.  The 
S0uL  however,  ftom  the  Germin  «««<0,  Ax.  and  the 
Greek  Uw,  to  live,  like  the  amma  of  the  Latin,  whieh 
comes  from  the  Greek  &»<fi*c,  wind  or  breath,  to  repre- 
•ented  to  our  minds  by  the  subtilest  or  most  ethereal  of 
sensible  objects,  namely,  breath  or  spirit,  and  denotes 
properly  the  quickening  or  vital  principlie.  Mind,  oo 
the  contrary,  (torn  the  Greek  fthof^  which  sicniOes 
strength,  is  that  sort  of  power  which  is  closely  allied  to, 
and  in  a  great  measure  dependant  upon,  corporeal  or- 
ganization: the  A>rmer  is,  therefore,  the  Immortal,  and 
the  latter  the  mortal,  part  of  us ;  the  former  connects 
us  with  angds,  the  latter  whh  brutes ;  in  thto  latter  we 
distinguish  nothing  but  the  power  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  external  objects,  which  we  call  ideas,  and 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes. 

There  are  minute  phUoeopheta,  who,  from  their  ex- 
treme anxiety  after  truth,  deny  that  we  possess  any 
thing  more  than  what  this  poor  composition  of  flesh  and 
Idood  can  give  iis ;  and  yet,  methiiiks,  sound  philosophy 
would  teach  us  that  we  ought  to  prove  the  truth  of  one 
position,  before  we  assert  the  flUsehood  of  its  opposite ; 
and  consequently,  that  If  we  deny  that  we  have  any 
thing  but  what  to  material  in  us,  we  ought  Arst  to  prove 
that  the  material  is  sufHcient  to  produce  the  reasoning 
fkcultv  of  man.  Now  it  is  upon  thto  very  Impossibility 
of  finding  any  thing  in  matter  as  an  adequatecansefor 
the  production  of  the  stntf,  that  it  to  conceived  to  be  an 
entirely  distinct  principle.  If  we  had  only  the  mind, 
that  is,  an  aggregate  of  ideas  or  sensible  images,  such  as 
to  posniesscd  Dv  the  brutes,  it  would  be  no  dimcnltr  to 
conceive  of  this  as  purely  material,  since  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving bnages  is  but  a  pMsi  ve  act,  suited  to  the  inactive 
property  of  matter:  but  when  the  goul  turns  in  upon 
Itself,  and  creates  for  Itself  by  abstractioi^  combination, 
and  deduction,  a  world  of  new  objects.  It  proves  Itself 
to  be  the  roost  active  of  all  principles  in  the  universe ; 
It  then  positively  acts  upon  matter  instead  of  being 
acted  upon  by  it. 

But  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  drawn  between 
the  words  ioul  and  mind,  I  simply  wish  to  show  that 
the  vulgar  and  the  philosophical  use  of  these  terms  alt»< 
gether  accord,  andfare  both  founded  on  the  true  nature 
of  things.  Poets  and  philosophers  speak  of  the  stfiif  in 
the  same  strain,  as  the  active  and  living  principle ; 
Man's  goHl  In  a  perpetual  motion  flows. 
And  to  no  outward  cause  that  motion  owes. 

Dknbax. 
In  bashAil  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride. 
The  soft  reuim  conceal'd.  save  when  it  stole 
In  side-long  glances  (W>m  her  downcast  eyes, 
Or  from  tier  swelling  ionl  in  stifled  stohs. 

THOMSOir. 

*  The  soul  conttoto  of  many  (heukles,  as  the  under 
tundtng,  and  the  will,  with  all  the  senses,  both  outward 
and  Inward ;  or.to  speak  more  philosophically,  tb^^md 
can  exert  herself  in  many  dUKveat  ways  of  acticMP- 
Adoison.  The  ancients,  though  unaided  by  the  Ught  of 
divine  lavelation,  yet  represented  the  soul  as  a  distinct 
principle.  The  nyche  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the 
name  they  gave  to  the  hnman  smI,  was  ftigned  to  be 
oneof  their  tncorporeal  or  celestial  beings.  The  sn^sui 
of  the  Latins  was  taken  prectoelv  hi  the  mo«tonj  sense 
et  the  M«f,  by  which  It  was  distinguished  from  thm 
mimmsotmM.    Thus  the  emperowr  Adrian  to  said  on 


hto  dying  bed  to  have  addrMnd  hto  amd  In  wordi  whkli 
cleariy  denote  what  1m  tbooght  of  Ua  lodepeodeot 
extotence. 

Animula  vagula,  blandula, 
Qua  auDC  abiUs  in  kiea  t 
Elospes  comesque  corporto, 
PaWdula,  rigida,  aadola, 
Nee  (ut  soles)  dabto  jocaS 
The  aitei  being  coMidered  aa  aa  attrlbttU  to  the  SMf, 
is  takeo  semetimes  for  oae  fiMolty,  and  sometimes  for 
another;  as  for  the  understanding,  when  we  say  a 
person  tonot  in  hto  right  aimd; 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man  ; 
I  fear  I  am  not  In  my  perftct  au'iid.— Shakspb^ki. 
Sometimea  for  the  inteUeetnal  power; 
I  thought  the  ecemal  awui 
Had  made  m  nMai«n.->DRTDBii» 
Or  for  the  tnteOectual  capacity ; 

We  say  that  learning  *s  endlea^  and  Uame  fota 
For  not  allowing  life  a  kinger  date. 
He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  them  not  so  large  aa  was  hto  si^iid. 

COWLKT. 

Or  for  the  Imagination  or  conception ;  *  In  the  judgment 
of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  the  true  poet  forma  hto  Imi- 
tations of  nature  after  a  model  of  Ideal  perfoetinn, 
which  perhaps  has  no  eztotenee  but  in  htoown  aimd.*— 
BBATna. 

Soaietlmea  the  word  9dni  la  employed  to  denote 
the  operations  of  the  thhikiog  focuhy,  the  thoughts  or 
opinions; 

The  ambhraons  god. 
In  these  mysterfooa  words  hto  mtitd  expreai*d, 
Borne  trutM  revealed,  in  terms  involved  the  rest 
Dryobh. 
The  earth  was  not  of  mv  sitiii 
If  you  suppose,  as  fiiaring  yon.  It  liiook. 

Sbabspbaeb. 
Or  the  win,  choice,  determhiatlon,  as  In  the  colhMiulal 
phrase  to  have  a  mind  to  do  a  thing ;  *  AU  the  aign- 
ments  to  a  good  life  win  be  very  inslgnlficaat  to  a  man 
that  hath  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  when  remission  of  sine 
may  be  had  on  such  cheap  terms.*— Tilmjtsoii.  •  Our 
qmndon  is,  whether  aU  be  sin  which  to  done  without 
direction  by  Scripture,  and  not  whether  the  Israelites  did 
at  any  thne  amiss  by  foDowing  their  own  wimdt  withoiu 
asking  counsel  of  God.*— Hookbb. 

Sometimes  It  stands  for  the  memory,  aa  hi  the  flk 
mUiar  expresskma  to  can  to  mmd,  pot  In  mind^  itc.  i 
*The  king  knows  their  disposition;  a  smaU  touch  will 
put  him  In  wdnd  of  them.*— Bacon. 

These,  and  more  than  I  to  stiii^  can  bring, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.*— Drydbk. 
•They  wUl  put  him  in  mind  of  hto  own  waking  ' 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  bad  as  yet  made  their  Uu- 
presSons  on  hto  ftmcy.'— AxTBaBuaT. 
A  wholesome  tow,  Uroe  out  of  mind  ; 
Had  been  conflrm*a  by  fote's  decree.'— Swirr. 
Lastly,  the  mind  to  considered  as  the  seat  of  all  the 
fticulties ;  '  Every  fticulty  to  adisthict  taste  in  the  mind^ 
and  hath  otiticcto  accommodated  to  Ito  proper  relish.*— 
AnmsoN.    And  atoo  of  the  passions  or  alftctlons; 

E'en  ftom  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receiver  a  secret  sympathelick  aid.— Tbomsok.  . 
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•TUiwor4,bdac  often  OMd  for  tbe  tral  giTtaf 
life,  ii  attribuied  aboitvelf  to  wdnwm,  whan  we  wj 
thatihey  ueoTadtotractad  mnul,  toMeod  ofa  brok«a 
MadenuodUig ;  wblcb  wonl  wund  wo  om  also  fbr 
opinkm,  u  I  urn  of  Uiis  or  that  wtind;  and  aoBMtimot 
Ibr  oian'f  ooodlUooi  or  TlrtiMa,  as  bo  la  of  an  bnoort 
M^ijOraDunofaJiMtauW;  aoiiMtlineifbralltetkm, 
■a  I  do  tMi  for  my  mimd'*  laka,'  Jic— Ralbiob. 

The  «•«<,  bdnc  Um  better  put  of  a  man,  to  takao  for 
die  man*a  sdf,  aa  Horace  aaja.  In  alluiioa  to  bit  fHend 
YlifU,  *Bl  aerrea anlmv dlmtdlam  mea  :*  benoe  tbe 
term  la  figuratively  extended  In  Ita  application  to  denote 
a  homan  betng ;  'Tbe  moral  la  ibe  case  o€  ererj  sMii 
oTiM.*— L*BsT«iui«B.  Iti8arepabllcli;tbereareinit 
a  bundled  borgeola,  and  about  a  tbou8andsM(i«;  'Tbe 
poor  seal  sat  itotintbyasyeanmre  tree.*— HB^garaAaa. 
Or  tbe  individual  In  teneral ; 

Jotaivoioea, all jrelhing seals.   Tebirda 
Tbat  ilnglac  up  to  heaven-gate  aaceod 
BearoB  your  winfi,  and  In  jrour  nocea,  Ua  oraiaa. 

lULTOII. 


Alao  wbat  la  excellent,  tbe  eaantlal  or  principal  part  of 
a  tblng,  the  aplrit ;  *Tbonanii,  of  this  neat  world  both 
9ft  and  seal.*— MiLToa.  *He  baa  the  very  §0»i  of 
bounty/— Bb  >  gara  *  a  a. 

There  is  aome  seal  of  foodneaa  bitblBfi  evil, 
Would  Bwn  obaarvlnpy  dlatU  It  out— BBAxarBAEB. 

DVOOBPORBAL,  UNBODIED,  IMMATEBIAL, 

SPIRITUAL. 

Jhssrpsrsar,  from  csrpas,  abody,  marka  the  quality  of 

BoCbewnglnf  totbebody,  or  having  any  properties  In 

eomoKm  with  U :  bmMM  denotes  tbe  atate  of  being 

without  tbe  body,  or  not  encloeed  In  u  body ;  a  thing 

BMy  therefore  be  fticsiysrsel  without  being  mitsdisrf; 

but  not  aiei  vrrsd ;  the  soul  of  ntan  h  lassiysrsa/,  but 

■ot  Bwlsdisd,  during  his  natural  Kfo; 

Th*  Tiffrftff^  aplrit  fliea 

And  lodfas  where  It  Ugbta  In  man  or  beast 

Drtdbm. 
In€tf9T9a  la  used  ia  regard  to  Uviag  things  parti- 
eolarly  by  way  of  compnriaou,  with  MtTsrsal  or  numan 
beluga; 

Of  aenae,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  hmO,  loneh,  taut. 
Tasting,  concoct,  digest,  assimilate. 


Hence  we  apeak  of  mcerTerMl  agency,  or  <n«srpsrs«l 
agents,  in  leteenoe  to  such  belnfi  as  are  supposed  to  act 
In  this  world  without  tbe  help  of  the  body;  >  Sense  and 
pereeptioo  must  neceemrily  proceed  from  some  <acet^ 
/MMi  substance  witbta  us.^— Bbmtlbt.  But  ^nsie- 
IstmI  ia  applied  to  inanimate  objects ; 

O  thou  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death, 

Nature's  InmuMrtal,  immMUriml  sun ! 

Thy  call  I  foOow  to  the  land  unknown.— Toubo. 

Men  are  cefyereei  aa  roen,spiriti  are  inctrforetl;  the 
body  is  tbe  sMCmel  part  of  man,  tbe  eoul  his  mmm- 
IstmI  part:  whatever  external  object  acts  upon  the 
senses  Is  sMtsrisI;  buttheactkinof  themindonltseir, 
and  in  results  aie  all  MMM«<«rtal ;  the  earth,  eun,  moon, 
kc  are  termed  mtiUinal ;  but  tbe  impieasioiM  which 
tbey  make  on  the  mind,  that  la,  our  Ideas  of  them,  are 
immaUrial, 

The  facsr^sreal  and  fwisfwist  have  ahvaysa rela- 
tive sense;  the  spMtMlli  that  which  Is  poeltive:  Qod 
ki  a  tfiriuui^  not  properly  an  inftuwtml  nor  rai 
rtel  being:  tbe  angels  are Ukewiae designated, In 
ral,  as  tbe  twiritmal  Inhabitants  of  Heaven ;  *  All  crea- 
tures, as  w«l  fpirituMl  as  eer7#r«al,  declare  their  abeo- 
lu:e  dependance  upon  tbe  tint  author  of  all  beings,  tbe 
only  self«xistent  God.'— BairrLBT.  Althougta,  when 
spoken  of  in  regard  to  men,  they  may  be  denominated 
tecsfTerval; 

Thus  larsfyersal  spMla  to  amaUeat  forma 
Reduced  their  shapiM  Inunense.— MitToa. 

The  epithet  tpiHiuMi  has,  however,  been  improperly 
or  flguratlvely  applied  to  objects  In  the  sense  of  tamo- 
Isrtol;  'Echo  Is  a  great  argument  of  the  sptrtlael 
essencs  of  sounds;  for  ifit  were  e«rp«r«al,  tbe  reper- 
eussipn  shooM  be  created  by  like  InHrameals  with  the 
odglnal  aouad.*— Baoob. 


BPIRITUOU8,  SPIRITED,  8PIRITUAI« 
GHOSTLY. 
Mric««M  signlllee  bavtaf  tbe  j|rMl  eeparalsd  ftosi 
the  gross  particles  of  the  budy,  after  tbe  manner  of 
«]HrU«MMUquori;  '  Tbe  «^«rttee«s  and  benign  ssatier 
most  apt  for  generation.'— Sicmi  •»  Old  .^^Fs.  Sfiriui 
kt  applicable  to  the  animal  spiritt  of  either  men  or 
brutes ;  a  person  or  a  horse  may  be  niriui;  and  also 
In  a  moral  application  in  Che  ssnse  of  vivacious,  or  cal- 
culated to  rouee  the  writ;  *I>rydeo*B  translation  of 
VirBUisnobleaBd«rtr«C«d.*— Pora.  What  is  ««trdMl 
is  slier  tbe  manner  of  a  firit:  and  what  IsfftMfly  is 
like  a  #*••(;  although  originally  the  same  in  meaa^ig, 
tbe  former  being  derived  ^^    '^ '  •         ^ 


I  from  the  Latin  sptrttM,  and 
B  /«w(,  and  bow  fignilylBg 
;  twMT  have  acquired  a  diaa^ 


ng  d 
the  latter  from  the 

whatlsnot      ,        ^,         ,  

ofappUcation.  ^trte««lo^ects  are  distinguished 

'    Isbetiwthaa 

kki 


j\.    Hence  it  is  that  tbe  word  s^trOnel  is  opposed 
to  tM  temporal ;  '  She  loves  them  aa  her  tpintmmi 


oMecta 

SneraUy  from  tboaeoj'seoee;  '  VifBlnity 
B  married  Ufe,  not  that  it  is  more  holy,  I 
a  freedom  from  cares,  an  opportunity  to  spend  j 
emptoymeola.*— Tatumi  (jyef|rX,rv- 

lo  tli 

children,  and  tbmr  leverence  her  aa  their  afiritmai 
mother,  with  an  ailbction  fbr  above  that  of  the  fondeat 
friend.*— Law. 

Thou  art  reverend, 

Touching  thy  irpjrilBal  AmctkHi,  not  t^nib. 

Sbakstbakb. 

Gktstlf  b  more  iaBnediateiy  oppoaed  to  the  carnal 
or  tbe  secular,  and  is  therefore  a  term  o€  more  soimia 
Import  than  s^mtaal; '  Tbe  grace  of  the  Mmt  is  much 
more  precious  than  woridly  benellts,  and  our  gk^sUg 
evils  of  greater  importance  than  barm  wbkb  the  body 
foeleth.'— HooEBR.  *TOdeuy  ntetbefAMClyeomfoit 
of  my  chaplains  seems  a  greater  barbanty  than  ki  evar 
need  by  Christiaoi.*— K.  CBABtBa. 

UNDERSTANDING,  INTELLECT,  INTELU- 
GENCE. 

VmiitrtUMMmg  being  the  Saxon  word,  b  emphiyed 
to  describe  a  fooiUlar  and  easjr  operatkm  of  the  nund  la 

distinct  ideas  of  thinfSL    /iu««set,  wbteb  b  of 

IvatkNi,  Is  employed  to  Bwrk  the  same  opera- 
tkw  In  regard  to  higher  and  more  abstruse  objecta.  The 
maitrtttmiimg  applies  to  the  first  exerdse  of  the  ra- 
tional powers :  it  Is  therefore  aptly  sahl  of  children  and 
savaeee  that  they  employ  their  wUtrtUmimra  on  the 
simple  objects  of  perception :  a  child  nene  bis  wniar- 
tUMiing  to  distinguish  the  dlmeniloos  of  ol^)ecis,  or 
to  apply  the  right  names  to  the  thlnp  tbat  come  before 
his  notke ;  *  By  wnierttmmdiMf  I  mean  that  foculty 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  oljifecti  of 
knowledge,  generale  aa  well  as  particulars,  abeeot 
things  aa  well  as  present,  and  to  Judge  of  their  truth  or 
AMiood,  good  or  evil.'— Wiuums. 

InUUtL^  being  a  matured  state  of  the  mmder»tmm4- 
ing.  Is  most  properly  applied  to  the  effiHti  of  tboee  who 
have  their  powera  In  fob  vigour :  vre  speak  of  taidar- 
atmndhtf  aathe  characteristick  distinction  between  man 
and  brute ;  *Tbe  lisbt  within  as  is  (since  the  foU)  be- 
comedarlmem;  andthei(tuf«rst«iMlMf,that8bottkl  be 
eyee  to  tbe  blind  foculty  of  the  wiU. Is  blind  itseli:*— 
South.  But  human  beings  are  dbiinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  measure  of  their  tfi»t«KM(;  *  All  those 
arts  and  inventions  which  vulgar  minds  gaze  at,  the 
lngenk>ns  purrae,  and  all  admire,  are  but  tbe  rellcks  of 
an  inteUeet  defaoad  with  sin  ano  time.'- Soirra.  We 
may  expect  the  youngest  children  to  empk^  an 
ttanUng  acoorriing  -  -^ 
have  of  nsing  tbeir 


forming  disi 
Latin  dierivi 


ling  to  tbe  opportunities  which  they 
^    lieir  senaea ;  one  is  gratified  In  saeitmi. 
great  intdUei  In  youth. 

IniMmst  and  tnUUigenee  are  derived  from  the  sama 
word ;  but  imtMstt  deecrlbee  the  power  itaeU;  and  m- 
laUi>mc«  the  exerciee  of  that  power:  the  mlsUsd  may 
baJildden,  but  tbe  intaUigtnet  bringi  it  to  light; 
Silent  as  the  eeatatick  bUm 
Of  aoula,  that  by  imtMigmtf  converae.— Otwat. 

Hence  we  speak  of  imUtUgnue  aa  displayed  in  tha 
countenance  of  a  child  whose  looks  evince  tbat  be  has 
exerted  bis  tntWIaet,  and  thereby  proved  that  It  extala. 
Hence  It  arises  that  tbe  word  iiumigeiu*  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  knowledge  or  Information,  be- 
eaasathaaaaiathaexiraBftdiaortetsll^'MMS.*  wa 
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nrait  know  by  mMm  of  tnumfmu^ ;  bot  we  may  be 
ignormnt  wltb  a  great  itaare  of  nttelleei. 

Underttmimimg  and  imUUigtnct  admit  of  oompariion 
Id  tbe  mwe  of  acquaintance  between  two  or  more  per- 
h  other*!  viewe,  and  a  ooneequent  bar- 


■oiM  as  to  each  < 


mony  and  oooeeil ;  but  the  former  term  is  applied  to 
the  ordhiarir  concerm  of  life,  and  tJie  barnKuiious  in- 
teroourse  of  men,  u-  in  the  phrase  to  be  on  terms  of  a 
aood  «jubrs(aiidhi^;  *  He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  his  sub- 
joos  would  concur  with  him  in  the  preserving  a  good 
umieraUutdiMf  between  him  and  his  subiecu.*— Ci.a- 
RBHDOir.  huMigenetf  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  particu- 
larly appUcabie  to  persons  who,  being  obliged  to  co- 
operate at  a  distance  fhmi  each  other,  bold  a  c 


of  Information,  or  get  lo  umdtratmnd  each  other  by 
means  of  mutual  iniormatioo ;  '  It  was  perceived  that 
there  had  not  been  in  the  Catholicks  so  much  foreslgbt 
as  to  provide  that  tru«  nOeUijfenee  might  pass  between 
them  of  what  was  done.*— Hooaxa. 
Let  an  the  passages 

Be  well  secured,  that  no  inLdUgtnf 

May  pass  between  the  prince  and  them.— Dmham. 

INTELLECT,  GENIUS,  TALENT. 
InUlUett  in  Latin  imUlUettu,  fkom  nil«/iif»,  to  on- 
dersiand,  signifying  the  gift  of  understanding,  as  op- 
posed to  mere  instinct  or  Impulse,  is  here  the  generick 
t«rm,  as  it  taicludes  in  Its  own  meaning  that  ofthe  two 
others :  tliere  cannot  be^sanw  or  uUmt  without  tnte^ 
Uet;  bat  there  may  be  intelUei  witiiout  gmhu  or 
taimU:  a  man  of  nuMut  distinguishes  himself  flfom 
the  common  herd  of  mankind,  by  the  acuteoess  of  his 
observation,  the  accuracy  of  liis  Judgement,  the  origin- 
ality of  his  conceptions,  and  other  peculiar  attributes 
of  mental  power  jVcmu,  tai  Latin  ^mtas,  fhmi  /tfiM, 
to  be  bom,  lignlfybig  that  which  is  peculiarly  Bom 
with  us,  is  a  particular  bent  ofthe  inulUct^  which  dis- 
tinguisbes  a  man  from  every  other  tn^UUlii:.t ;  r*  t, 
imh  tnm  rdAoyrov  and  taUntmf^^  n  crpf  h  oim  '  <- 
ceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  is  new  tiDplr»rid  in  ilie 
figuraiTve  language  of  our  Saviour  tfa  ihni  p^inlcuLv 
Biodtts  or  modification  of  the  inuUeU,  iivJiicb  \a  uf 
practical  utility  to  the  possessor.  hOfiUct  miac^a\*m 
runs  through  a  fbmily,  and  becomta  u  it  wvre  nn  Im> 
redltary  portion :  gtnimM  is  not  of  »n  cnnimunicnbl'v  a 
e;  It  iitha--         '-"'"-"  ' 


I  that  tone  ofthe  think  in  a  Ucaliy  ■wh\t\x  m 
altogether  Individual  In  Itscharat  r.T  ;  fi  Jj  dpikm^  to 
every  thing  artificial,  aoouired,  dn  ira^itaiuJiil^  or  (nrl- 
dantal;  it  is  a  pure  spark  of  the  l>j^iri(.-  flaiuf.  whlrb 
raises  tbe  possessor  above  all  his  i<  Mnv  inortaii ;  \\  m 
not  expanded,  like  tii<eU«c<,  to  many  ot^U;  Uit  iaixs 
very  nature  it  is  eontracted  within  a  very  short  space ; 
and,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  concentrated  within 
a  fbeuB,  it  gains  In  strength  what  It  kises  In  expansion. 
We  conMder  iutslUet  as  it  generally  respecu  specu- 
lation and  abstraction ;  bot  genius  as  It  respects  tbe 
operations  ofthe  Imaginatkm ;  talent  as  it  reqiects  the 
exercise  or  acquirements  of  the  mind.  Aroanoft»<«^ 
leU  may  be  a  good  writer ;  but  it  requires  a  gennu 
for  poetry  to  be  a  poet,  a  gemhu  for  painting  to  be 
a  psiinter,  a  gemiM*  for  sculpture  to  be  a  statuary,  and 
the  like:  it  requires  a  talent  to  leara  languages;  It 
requires  a  talent  for  the  stage  lo  be  a  good  actor;  some 
have  a  talent  for  imitation,  others  a  taleiu,  for  humour. 
IntelUcty  in  its  strict  sense.  Is  seen  only  In  a  mature 
state ;  genim*  or  u/ml  may  be  discovered  In  lu  earliest 
dawn :  we  speak  in  general  of  the  intelleet  of  a  man 
only ;  bat  we  may  speak  of  the  genim*  or  uisnl  of  a 
youth;  inteUeet  qualifies  a  person  for  conversation, 
and  aflbrds  him  great  enjoyment ;  *  There  was  a  select 
■et.  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by  superiority  of  ta- 
telieeUy  who  always  pamed  tbe  evening  together.'— 
JoHMSOR.  Oemnu  qualifies  a  person  for  tbe  most  ex- 
alted eflbrts  of  the  human  mind ;  *  Thomson  thinks  in 
a  pecoliar  train,  and  always  thinks  as  a  man  ofgeniue.* 
WoHnsoK.  T^ent  qualifies  a  mrson  for  the  active 
duties  and  employments  of  life;  'It  Is  commonly 
thought  that  the  sagacity  of  these  fkthers  (the  Jesuits) 
in  discovering  the  talent  of  a  young  student,  has  not  a 
little  eoatribated  to  the  figure  whkh  their  order  has 
made  In  the  workL'— Budobll. 

GIFT,  ENDOWBIENT,  TALENT. 
ffift  and  endowment  both  refer  to  the  act  of  giving 
and  endawingt  and  of  course  include  the  klea  of  somi 


thing  given,  and  sometblog  reeelved :  tbe  wotA  taleni 
conveys  no  such  collateral  Idea.  When  we  qieak  of  a 
gift^  we  refer  in  our  minds  to  a  giver; 

But  Heaven  Its  gifta  not  all  at  once  bestows, 

Theee  years  with  wisdom  crowns,  with  action  those. 

For» 

When  we  speak  of  an  emdewwuntt  we  refor  In  our 
minds  to  the  receiver;  *  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of 
perfection  that  be  can  never  pass ;  in  a  few  years  ha 
has  all  the  endawmente  he  is  capable  of.'— AomsoR. 
When  we  speak  of  a  talent  («.  InteUeet)  we  only  think 
of  its  Intrinsick  quality  or  worth :  '  Mr.  Locke  has  an 
admirable  reflection  upon  the  dUKsrence  of  wit  and 
Judgement,  whereby  he  endeavoun  to  show  tbe  reason 
why  they  are  not  always  the  taleuU  of  the  same  per* 
son.*— AoDisoR. 

The  gift  is  either  supernatural  or  nataral ;  the  ea- 
iawment  Is  only  naturaL  The  primitive  Christians 
received  various  gifie  through  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  g\ft  of  tongues,  the  gift  of  healing. 
^.  There  are  some  men  who  have  a  peculiar  gift  or 
utterance ;  beauty  of  person,  and  corporral  agUity,  are 
endewmente  with  which  some  are  peculiarly  Invested. 

The  word  gift  excludes  the  Idea  of  any  thing  ac- 
quired by  etertion:  It  Is  that  which  Is  communicated 
to  us  altogether  Independent  of  ourselves,  and  enablea 
us  to  arrive  at  that  perfectioa  in  any  art  which  eookl 
not  be  attained  in  any  other  way.  Speech  is  deno 
minated  a  general  gift^  inasmuch  as  it  is  given  to  the 
whole  human  race  in  distinction  fkom  the  brates ;  but 
the  gift  of  utterance  Is  a  peculiar  gift  granted  to  in- 
dividuals, in  distinction  fVom  others,  which  may  be 
exerted  ror  the  benefit  of  mankind.  EndewmenUf 
though  Inherent  in  us,  are  not  independent  of  exer- 
tions ;  they  are  qualities  which  admit  of  Improvement 
by  being  used ;  they  are  in  fbet  the  gifu  of  nature, 
whteh  serve  to  adom  and  elevate  the  possessor,  when 
empfoyed  for  a  good  purpose.  T^alente  are  either  na- 
tural or  acquired,  or  In  some  measure  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture ;  thev  denote  powers  without  specifying  the  source 
fh>m  which  they  proceed :  a  man  may  have  a  talent 
for  musick,  for  drawing,  for  n^mlckry,  and  the  like ; 
but  this  talent  may  be  the  fhtit  of  practice  and  experi- 
ence, as  much  as  of  nature. 

It  is  dear  from  the  above  that  aa  endamunt  is  a 
gift^  bat  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endowment;  and  that 
a  talent  may  also  be  either  Agiftor  an  endowment,  but 
that  it  is  fkequently  dtatinctlVtNn  both.  A  gift  or  a 
talent  Is  applicable  to  corporeal  as  well  as  qiirltual 
actions;  an  endowwunt  Is  applicable  to  corporeal  or 
mental  qualities.  To  write  a  superlour  band  Is  a  gift^ 
Inasmuch  «s  it  Is  supposed  to  be  unattainable  by  any 
force  of  application  and  instruction;  it  is  a  (aim/, 
inasmuch  as  It  Is  a  power  or  property  worth  our  pos- 
session; but  it  is  never  an  endowmenL  On  the  other 
hand,  courace,  discernment^  a  strong  hnaginatkm,  and 
the  like,  are  both  gifte  and  endotemente ;  and  when  the 
intellectual  endowment  displays  Itself  in  any  creative 
form,  as  in  the  case  of  pocoy,  musick,  or  any  art,  so  as 
to  produce  that  which  Is  valued  and  esteemed,  it 
becomes  a  talent  to  the  possessor. 

ABILITY,  CAPACITY. 

jfMily,  in  French  habHitd,  Latin  kaHUtaa,  wmta 
ftom  ahu,  habile,  kabilie^  and  kabeo  to  have,  because 
possession  and  power  are  inseparable.  C^oaty,  In 
French  eapadti,  Latin  eapaeitae^  from  eapaz  and 
eafie  to  receive,  marks  the  abstract  quali^  of  being 
able  to  receive  or  bold. 

AhUitf  Is  to  capacity  as  the  genus  to  tbe  species. 
JSbUttjf  eompreliends  the  newer  of  dofaig  in  genera^ 
without  spedfylns  the  quafiiy  or  degree ;  cepoctty  is  a 
particular  kind  of  oMItty. 

AHHtf  may  be  either  physical  or  mental,  ei^astfv, 
when  said  or  persons.  Is  mental  only ;  '  Riches  are  of 
no  use,  if  sickness  taketh  f^om  us  the  ahilitff  of  en- 
joying them.'— Swift.  *  In  what  I  have  done,  I  have 
rather  g^ven  a  proof  of  my  wllllngnew  and  desire,  than 
of  my  abiUtf  to  do  him  (Shakspeare)  Justice.*— Pora. 

AkiUtf  respects  action,  «apaet«y  respects  thought. 
AkUitf  always  supposes  something  able  to  be  done; 
*  1  look  upon  an  able  statesman  out  of  business  like  a 
huge  whale,  that  win  endeavour  to  overturn  the  ship 
unless  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play  with.*— Stkklb. 
Capacity  Is  a  mental  eodowmtnt,  and  always  suppoMS 
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mmething  ready  m  receive  or  hold ;  'The  ol>)eet  it  too 
big  for  our  caj»«ct/y,  when  we  would  compreliend  tbe 
circumference  of  m  world.*— Apdwoh.  Hence  we  My 
an  abU  coromaudor ;  an  able  staiesinan ;  a  man  of  a 
capacious  mind  ;  a  great  capacity  of  thought. 

JIbility  is  in  no  wise  limited  in  ita  extent;  it  uray  \»t 
■mall  or  great; 

Of  singing  thou  hast  got  the  reputation. 

Good  Thyrsis;  mine  I  yield  to  thy  ability. 

My  heart  doth  seelc  another  estimation. — Siowkt. 

Capacity  of  itself  always  implies  a  positive  and  supe- 
riour  degree  of  power ;  '  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  capacity 
seemed  to  have  grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  boolm 
before.*— HrauKs.  Although  it  may  be  modified  by 
epithets  to  denote  different  degrees ;  a  boy  of  capacity 
will  have  the  advantage  over  bis  school-lellows,  parti- 
cularly if  he  be  clasded  with  those  of  a  dull  capacity. 
A  person  may  be  able  to  write  a  letter,  who  is  not  capa- 
ble of  writing  a  boolc ;  *■  St.  Paul  requireth  learning  in 
presbyters,  yea,  such  learning  as  doth  enable  them  to 
exhort  in  doctrine  which  is  sound,  and  to  disprove 
them  ttiat  gainsay  it.  What  measure  of  abilitji  in  such 
thina  shall  serve  to  maie  men  capable  of  that  Itind 
of  office  he  doth  not  determine.*— HooKxa. 

Abilities,  when  used  in  the  plural  only,  is  confined  to 
the  signification  of  mental  endowments,  and  compre- 
hends the  operations  of  thought  in  general ;  *  As  fur  me, 
my  abilities,  if  ever  I  bad  any,  are  not  what  they 
were.'— ArrxaBURY.  Capacity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  peculiar  endowment,  that  enlargement  of  under- 
■tandlng.  that  exaiui  the  possessor  above  the  rest  of 
mankind:  *  We  sometimes  repine  at  the  narrow  limits 
prescribed  to  human  capacity'— BrnxTrim.  Many  men 
nave  the  abilities  for  managing  the  concerns  of  others, 
who  would  not  have  the  capacity  for  conducting  a  con- 
cern of  their  own.  We  should  not  judge  highly  of  tiiat 
man's  abilities  who  could  only  mar  the  plans  of  others, 
but  had  no  capacity  for  conceiving  and  proposing  any 
thing  better  in  their  stead. 

A  vivid  imagination,  a  retentive  memory,  an  exube- 
rant flow  of  language,  are  abilities  which  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  attracting  popular  applause; 
*  I  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindled  into  a  school  ot 
rhctorick,  where  men  rise  to  display  their  abilities  rather 
than  to  deliberate.' — Sir  W.  Jonks.  But  that  capaeitv 
which  embraces  a  auestion  in  all  its  bearings,  which 
surveys  with  a  discrunuiating  eye  the  mixed  multitude 
of  objects  that  demand  atteniTon,  which  is  accompanied 
with  coolness  in  reflecting,  readiness  in  combining, 
quickness  in  inventing,  firmness  in  deciding,  pnunptl- 
tude  in  action,  and  penetration  in  discerning,  that  is  the 
capacity  to  direct  a  state,  which  is  the  gift  of  but  few; 
*An  lierotck  poem  requires  the  accomplishment  of  some 
extraordinarv  undertaking,  which  requires  the  duty  of 
a  soldier,  and  the  capacity  and  prudence  of  a  general.' 
— DayoKif. 


ABILITY,  FACULTY,  TALENT. 

The  common  idea  of  power  Is  what  renders  these 
words  vynonymous. 

Ability,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  signifies  that 
which  may  be  derived  either  from  circumstances  or 
otherwise :  faculty,  in  Latin  faeultas,  changed  from 
faciUtas  facility,  which  signifies  doableoest,  or  th*; 
property  of  being  able  to  do  or  bring  about  eflbcts,  is  a 

Eower  derived  from  nature ;  •  The  vital  facility  is  that 
y  which  life  is  preserved  and  the  ordinary  functions 
of  speech  preserved ;  and  the  animal  faculty  is  what 
conaucts  the  operations  of  the  mind.' — Quincy.  The 
faculty  is  a  permanent  possession ;  it  is  held  by  a  certain 
tenure :  tlie  ability  is  an  incidental  possession ;  it  ia 
whatever  we  have  while  we  have  it  at  our  disposal, 
but  it  may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with  times,  per- 
sons, and  circumstances;  *  Ability  to  tench  by  sermons 
Is  a  grace  which  God  doth  bestow  on  them  whom  he 
maketh  suflicient  for  the  commendable  discharge  of 
their  duty.*— Hookbr.  The  powers  of  seeing  and 
hearing  are/ocititMs  ;  health,  stren^,  and  fortune  are 
abilities.  The  faculty  Is  some  spectflck  power  which  is 
directed  to  one  single  object ;  it  Is  the  power  of  acting 
according  to  a  given  form ; 

No  fhiit  our  palate  courts,  or  flow*r  our  smelly 
But  on  its  fragrant  bosom  nations  dwell ; 
All  formed  with  prover  faculties  to  share 
The  daily  bounties  of  their  Maker'a  care.— Jan  vhs. 


The  ability  is  In  general  the  power  of  dohif ;  Iha 
faeultf  therefore  might,  In  the  strict  aense.  be  ooa- 
sidered  as  a  species  of  mbHity;  ^Uuman  akility  Is  aa 
unequal  match  for  the  violent  and  unforeseen  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  world.* — BLAia. 

A  man  uses  ttw  faeulUej'  with  which  lie  is  endowed, 
he  gives  according  to  his  o^iiitf . 

Fiaeultf  and  talent  both  owe  tlielr  being  to  natttre ; 
but  the  faculty  may  be  either  physical  or  mental ;  the 
talent  is  altogether  mental :  the  faculty  of  speech  and 
the  ratkmal  faculty  are  the  grand  marks  of  disclnctkm 
between  man  and  the  bnite;  'Season  is  a  noMe 
faculty,  and  when  kept  within  Us  proper  sphere,  and 
applied  to  useful  purposes,  proves  a  means  of  exalting 
human  creatures  almost  to  the  rank  of  su  periour  beings!* 
— Bkattik.  The  talent  of  mimickry,  of  dramatick 
acting,  and  of  imitation  in  general,  Is  what  diatinguiahes 
one  man  from  the  other; 

*Tls  not,  indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
In  loay  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise.— Day  dbm. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  the  plural,  agreeably  to 
the  above  explanation ;  the  abilities  Include,  in  the 
aggregate,  whatever  a  man  Is  able  to  do  •  hence  we 
speak  of  a  man's  abilities  In  speaking,  writing,  learn- 
ing, and  tlte  like ;  the  facuUits  incluc^  all  the  endow- 
ments of  body  and  mind,  which  are  the  inherent  pro- 
perties of  the  being,  as  when  we  roeak  of  a  mao*a 
reuining  tils  faculties,  or  having  his  faculties  Im- 
paired :  talents  are  the  particular  endowments  of  the 
mind,  which  belong  to  the  IndivMual;  hence  we  aajr, 
ttie  talents  which  are  requisite  for  a  minister  of  state 
are  diflarcnt  from  tboae  which  qualify  a  man  for  being 
a  Judge. 


ABILITY,  DEXTERITY,  ADDRES& 

T^Aiiiifr  Is  berc^  a*  In  ih«  prinrriliji^  nriirj4r4,  tho  | 
rkk  ittm:  dfitrr^tf^  Ksjfn  the  Abbe  tiUMik,*  rtvptmslhv 
mnnnL-r  uf  laeeminf  tliirign  •  iin  liit  rrutliihuical  Am  Llll» 
of  (icrrnrrnLrig  sjiutfij'it:  a4firssa  mffn  tu  ili«  awt^of 
mcuhi  Ln  fXKtiUus  t  it  BignlficA  pm^tis  tltth  ijiu4«  of 
addFMt  or  uT  jiianafliE^  qne^s  n<df;  4*At*Hi^  tai 
oMrfMM  afc  t>ii(  \n  raci  modes  of  ntbiUty. 

I^fitrrtty,  in  LaLlii  drztmtoM,  eoitics  tro^ndtr trr^  the 
rlglK  liaital,  tiet'iiise  that  it  Lfi  iliv  iintubor  dhkI rutH  (bt 
iet lervu*  Kki^kuiixML  Dntrriiy  umy  b«f  MJSiU trird  ^  ^  H is 
Wl^lom,  try  iyixnn  evading  frttm  pt'tlls,  was  turfind 
railifr  into  a  littieritw  lodellvef  LtuM.iir  fruiu  i)aci|rjis 
Wlii^a  Uxy  tucaMjd  brai,  than  into  a  prt^vuleitcr  ta  pre- 
Vrnt  and  r^Dirjvf  them  afar  off-' — BA^aH-  Addrrts  is 
thf*  iiflof  naiurc;  'It  Wft«  iio  sofjiter  iltirV  U>aii  tiw 
CAuveyvd  iiiin  Jittt  tckhd  a  juuntf  in  bid  ul'  jk>  dtMirre^ 

ti^''"  ^ '    "''*■■  '^vau  oiii"i>i  liiT  oiLf  iidniit.'^,  ntiildJd  hoc 

V. u Lo  uiiijruive    ihu  ufiijuriunuy   for  the 

advancement  of  her  fortune.— Srxc-rAToa. 

We  may  have  ability  to  any  degree  (r.  Ability)',  *  It 
Is  not  possible  for  our  small  party  and  small  abUttf  to 
extend  their  operations  so  far  as  to  be  much  felt  anioag 
such  numbern.' — Cowpcr.  But  dexterity  and  address 
are  positive  degrees  of  ability ;  *  It  is  often  observed  that 
the  race  is  won  as  much  by  the  dexterity  of  the  rider  as 
by  the  vigour  and  fleetness  of  the  animal.*— Earl  or 
Batb.  *I could  produce  innumerable  instances  from 
my  own  (rfiservation,  of  events  imputed  to  the  profound 
skill  and  address  of  a  minister,  which  in  reality  were 
either  mere  efiecta  of  negligence,  weakness,  humour,  or 
pride,  or  at  best  but  tlie  natural  coiuae  of  things  left  to 
themsel  ves.' — Swirr. 

To  form  a  good  government  there  roust  be  akility  in 
the  prince  or  his  ministers ;  address  in  those  to  whom 
the  detail  of  operations  is  intrusted ;  and  dexterity  in 
tb<ise  to  whom  the  execution  of  orders  ia  confided. 
With  little  o^tiitf  and  k>ng  habit  in  transacUng  busi- 
ness, we  may  acquire  a  dei^crity  in  despatching  it,  and 
address  in  living  it  whatever  turn  will  best  suit  oar 
purpose. 

Ability  enables  ns  to  act  with  intelligence  and  con* 
ftdence ;  dexterity  lends  an  air  of  ease  to  every  aetioa ; 
address  supplies  art  and  ingenuity  in  contrivance.  To 
manage  the  whip  with  dexterity,  to  carry  on  aa  Intrigue 
with  address,  to  display  some  ability  on  the  turf,  wll 
raise  a  man  high  in  the  rank  of  tlie  present  fashionables. 

*  Vide « Dexterity,  adrcaae,  hablUtd. 
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CLEVER,  BXILFUIhEXPERT,  DEXTEROUS, 

Cf«Mr,  In  French  Ugen^  Lattn  laris  llcfat,  MenM  to 
denote  qutclrnew  In  thm  mental  faculty ;  tkt^nl  •ignlAet 
fyBof  tkiU;  and  «&>/{  probably  cornea  fhNu  the  Latin 
•ct#  to  know ;  expert^  in  French  ezperU,  Latin  txptrtusy 
participle  of  exptrior  to  learcb  or  try,  stgnUiet  aearcbed 
and  tried ;  iexter0u$^  in  Latin  itxter^  in  Greek  Jc^ircpdft 
tnm  ii\Ui  the  rif  ht  hand,  haa  the  meanins  of  clever, 
because  the  right  hand  la  the  moat  fitted  for  action ; 
adroit,  in  French  mdroiu,  Latin  adrtctus  or  rectut 
right  or  atraigbt,  aignifloe  the  quality  of  doing  ihinga  in 
a  right  manner. 

Oevtr  and  tkiUkl  are  qoaUtlea  of  the  mind ;  expert, 
iexUroMSi  and  otfrott,  refer  to  roodea  of  physical  action. 
CUvenuMt  regarda  in  general  the  readineaa  to  compre- 
hend; eitU  the  matuniy  of  the  Judgement ;  expertnets 
a  Aicility  In  the  use  of  thinga ;  dezUriiff  a  mechanical 
ikcility  in  the  performance  of  any  work ;  adroitnest 
the  suitable  moveroenta  of  the  body.  A  person  ia  clever 
at  drawing  who  ahowa  a  taate  for  it.  and  executes  it 
well  without  mueh  instruction ;  he  la  ekilfnl  in  drawing 
If  be  understands  it  both  in  theory  and  practice ;  he  is 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  if  he  can  use  it  with  expe- 
dition and  effect ;  he  is  dexterona  at  any  game  when  he 
goea  through  the  roanoBuvres  with  celerity  and  an 
unerring  hand;  he  is  adroit  if  by  a  quick,  sudden,  and 
well-directed  movement  of  his  body,  he  effbcta  the 
otfject  he  has  In  view. 

CUeemeee  \n  mental  power  employed  In  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life :  a  person  is  clever  In  business  or 


My  (Kends  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  oulte  dumb, 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come ; 
*«  And  I  knew  it."  he  cried,  "  both  eternaUy  fail, 
The  one  at  the  House,  and  the  other  with  Thrale. 
But  no  matter ;  I'll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party, 
With  two  ftill  aa  clever  and  t»  times  as  hearty." 

GOLOSMITH. 

8kitt  Is  both  a  mental  and  corporeal  power,  exerted 
4a   mechankal  operations  and  practical  sciences:  a 
Ahyalciaa,  a  lawyer,  and  an  artist,  are  ekilful :  one  may 
nave  a  ekdl  in  divination,  or  a  ekiU  in  palpUng. 
*  There  is  nothinc  more  graceAU  than  to  see  the  play 
•tand  still  for  a  few  momenta,  and  the  audience  Kept 
In  an  agreeable  auspenae,  during  the  alienee  of  a  skilful 
■actor.'— AomaoM.    Kxpertneee  and  dexteritw  require 
nore  eorporoU  than  mental  power  exerted  In  minor 
arts  and  amaaementa;  one  is  expert  at  throwing  the 
■qaoit;  dfxiarMU  in  the  management  of  horses; 
O'er  bar  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound, 
With  dexVreus  arm,  sagacious  of  the  ground ; 
Fearless  they  combat  every  hostile  wind, 
Wheeling  in  many  tracia  with  course  inclln'd, 
Expert  to  moor  whert  tenouia  line  the  road. 

Falcorbr. 
(Be  applied  himself  next  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexteritp.*— 
Addisom.  Jldtreitneee  Is  altogether  a  corporeal  ulent, 
emploved  onlv  as  occasion  may  require :  one  Li  »droit 
at  eluding  the  blows  aimed  by  an  adversary ;  *  Use  your- 
self to  carve  mdroit^  and  genteelly.'— CHisTcaruLo. 
Clevemeee  ia  rather  a  natural  gift;  skill  is  elever- 
nete  Improved  by  practice  and  extended  knowledge ; 
exmertneee  ia  the  efltet  of  long  practice;  dexterity 
arbea  fhrni  habit  combined  with  agility ;  cdreitneee  ia 
a  apecieaof  dez£«rtf«  arWng  from  a  natocal  agility  and 
pliabiUty  of  body. 


INABlLmr,  DISABILITY. 
fWaMaCy  denotes  the  abaence  of  abaitw  (v.  Mility) 
in  the  moat  general  and  abatract  aense ;  *  It  la  not  from 
HahiUtjf  to  <fiacover  what  they  ought  to  do  that  men 
err  In  practice.*- Blaix.  DieabiUty  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  a^flitf  only  in  particular  casea :  the  incAility 
Mea  In  the  nature  of^the  thing,  and  la  hremediable ;  the 
dieaMitjf  lies  in  the  drcumatances,  and  may  sometimes 
be  removed ;  weakness,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
will  occasion  an  inabilibf  to  perform  a  task ;  there  Is  a 
total  iMkOitf  in  an  infant  to  walk  and  act  like  an 
•dnh :  a  want  of  knowledge  or  of  the  requisite  quali- 
fications may  be  a  diMability;  \n  this  manner  mi- 
nority of  age,  or  an  objection  to  take  certain  oalha 
■ay  be  a  dutkHUjf  for  oUing  a  pabliek  oOcc;  *  Want 


of  age  ia  a  tegal  dtfsUifif  to  eoatract  a  Mar- 
riage.*—BLAoxsTOMa. 

INCAPABLE,  INSUFFlCIENTJNCOBiPETENT, 
INADEaUATE. 

Inc^abUy  that  Is,  net  having  cemaeUy  (t).  AMitf) ; 
ineuJUientj  or  not  eisficieuty  or  net  having  wbat  is  iiif- 
JUient;  ituompetenty  or  nat  competent;  areemptoyed 
either  for  persons  or  things:  the  Ant  in  a  general,  the 
last  two  in  a  spodflck  sense :  inadequnte  or  net  adefumtt 
or  eoualled,  is  applied  more  generally  to  things. 

Whenaman  is  said  to  be  racajroMs,  it  characterises 
his  whole  mind ;  *  Were  a  human  soul  incavahle  of 
fkrther  enlarcementa,  I  could  imagine  it  might  HUI 
away  inaensibly.* — AooisoM.  If  he  be  said  to  have 
inetificienef  and  ineemneteneft  U  reniects  the  parti- 
cular objects  to  which  be  has  applied  his  power:  he 
may  be  inenMeient  or  incemnetent  for  certain  thinga  i 
but  he  may  have  a  eepaeitif  for  other  things :  the  term 
ineapaeitf,  therefore,  Unifies  a  direct  charge  upon  the 
understanding,  which  la  not  implied  by  the  tnttifi- 
eieney  miid  ineen^eteney.  An  nieapacifyconaiati  alto- 
gether of  a  phyncal  defect:  an  tnenjflcieney  and  m* 
competency  are  Incidental  defects :  the  former  depend- 
ing upon  the  age,  the  condition,  the  acquisitions,  moral 
qualities,  and  Uie  like,  of  the  individual ;  the  latter  on 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  his 
studies ;  where  there  is  direct  nwopacsiy,  a  person  has 
no  chance  of  making  himself  fit  for  any  odlce  or  em- 
ployuient ;  *  It  chiefly  proceedeih  from  natural  inceper 
city,  and  general  indiBpoaition.*- Browm.  Youth  is 
naturally  accompanied  with  inevfficienep  to  fill  ala- 
tlona  which  belong  to  mature  age,  and  to  perform 
officea  which  require  the  exercise  of  Judgement :  '  The 
minister's  aptness,  or  ineuffieieney,  otherwise  than  by 
reading,  to  instruct  the  flock,  standelh  in  this  olace  as 
a  stranger,  with  whom  our  Common  Prayer  nas  no- 
thing to  do.*— HooKRR.  A  young  peison  ie.  therefore, 
still  more  ineempetent  to  fbrm  a  fixc<d  opinion  on  any 
one  subject,  because  he  can  have  made  hinuelf  mas- 
ter of  none ;  *  Laymen,  with  equal  advamagea  of 
parts,  are  not  the  moat  incompete$U  Judges  of  aacred 
thinga.*- Drvdbn. 

Ine^ahle  la  applied  aometlmea  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter, to  signify  the  absence  of  that  which  la  bad ; 
ineufficient  and  incompetent  alwaya  convey  the  Idea 
of  a  deficiency  in  that  which  ia  at  leaat  desirable :  it 
ia  an  honour  to  a  person  to  be  tae«^a6^  of  fklsehood, 
or  incapable  of  doing  an  ungenerous  action ;  but  to  be 
insvfficient  and  incompetent  are,  at  all  events,  qualitiea 
not  to  be  boasted  of,  although  they  may  not  be  expressly 
di»gracef\il.  These  terms  are  likewise  apidicable  to 
things,  in  which  they  preserve  a  similar  distinction ; 
infidelity  is  incapable  of  afibrding  a  man  any  comfort ; 
when  the  means  are  inavfficient  lot  obtaining  the  enda. 
It  la  madnc^  to  expect  success ;  it  is  a  sad  condition  or 
humanity  when  a  man's  resources  are  ineempetent  to 
supply  him  with  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

Inadequate  ia  relative  in  its  signification,  like  ineuf- 
Jtcient  and  incompetent;  but  tlic  relation  Is  dilTercnt 
A  thing  is  insufficient  which  does  not  sufiice  either  for 
the  wii«hc!i,  the  purpose*,  or  necevitlea,  of  any  one. 
In  particular  or  In  general  cases ;  thus  a  quantity  of 
materials  may  be  insufficient  for  a  particular  building ; 
'The  insufficiency  of  the  light  or  nature  is,  by  the 
light  of  Scripture,  fully  auppTied.'- Hoorir.  /ncmi- 
petenty  is  an  insuffideneii  for  general  purposes,  in  things 
of  the  first  necessity  ;  thus,  an  income  may  be  incom- 
petent to  enppott  a  family,  or  perform  an  office: '  Every 
speck  doc9  not  blind  a  man,  nor  does  every  Infirmity 
make  one  unable  to  discern,  or  incompetent  to  reprove, 
the  grosser  faults  of  others.* — Gov  brum  knt  or  thk 
ToNGUB.  Inadequacy  is  still  more  particular,  for  It 
denotes  any  deficiency  which  Is  measured  by  compa- 
rison with  the  object  to  which  It  refers ;  thus,  tha 
strength  of  an  animal  may  be  inadequate  to  the  labour 
which  is  required,  or  a  reward  may  be  inadequate  to 
the  service;  'All  the  attainments  possible  In  our  pre- 
aent  state  are  evidently  inadequate  to  our  capacities  of 
enjoyment.'- JoHKsoN. 

WIT,  HUMOUR,  SATIRE,  IRONY, 
BURLESQUE, 
int,  like  wisdom,  according  to  its  original.  fVom 
KeUsen  to  know,  signifies  knowledge,  but  it  has  so 
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extended  Ite  meBnlng  m  to  tifBifV  that  fkcoMy  of  the 
mtiid  bf  which  knowledge  or  truth  ie  perceived.  The 
Ural  property  of  wU,  as  an  exertion  of  the  inteUectnal 
fkcultv,  la  that  it  be  apontaneous,  and  aa  It  were  in- 
BtinctTve:  laboured  or  forced  wit  ia  no  ml.  Reflection 
and  experlosce  aupply  ua  with  wladom ;  atudf  and 
labour  aupply  ua  with  learning ;  but  mit  aeizee  with 
an  eagle  eye  that  which  eieapea  the  notice  of  the  deep 
thinker,  aiid  eliclta  Irutha  whkh  are  in  vain  auugbt 
for  with  any  aevere  eflbrt:  *  fVit  Ilea  more  in  the  aa- 
aemblage  of  Ideaa,  and  putting  thoae  together  with 
qulckneai  and  variety.*— AoDiaoN.  Ntmmur  la  a 
apeciea  o(  wit  which  flowa  out  of  the  kmattnr  of  a 
penon; 

For  Bure  by  wtt  Sa  chiefly  meant 

Applying  well  what  we  invent : 

What  kuMonr  ia  not,  all  the  tribe 

Of  logick-oaongera  can  deacribe: 

Here  nature  only  acta  her  part, 

Unbelp'd  by  practice,  boou,  or  art— Swirr. 
Witt  B8  difltingulahed  from  ilimMir,  may  conaist  of  a 
aingle  brilliant  thought ; 

In  a  true  piece  of  »i<  all  thinga  muat  be, 
Yet  all  thingB  there  agree.— Cowlst. 
Bat  kumow  mna  In  a  vein ;  it  la  not  a  itriklng,  but  an 
eauaUe  and  pleaalng  flow  of  wtt;  '  There  is  a  kind 
or  nature,  a  certain  recularlty  of  thought,  which  must 
discover  the  writer  (of  kum0ur)  to  be  a  man  of  aenae 
at  the  aame  time  that  he  appeara  altogether  given  up 
to  caprice.'— AoDiaoH.  Of  thia deacr IpUon  of  »tt  Mr. 
Addiaon  haa  given  ua  the  naoat  admirable  specimens  in 
his  writinga,  who  knew  beat  how  to  explain  what  wit 
and  kmMur  were,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  hli  practice. 
Huwuwr  may  likewise  dbiplay  itself  in  actions  aa  well 
aa  worda,  whereby  it  la  more  strikincly  distinguished 
fyom  wit,  which  displaya  itidf  only  in  the  happy  ex- 
pre9Bi<m  of  happy  thooghts;  *  I  cannot  help  remarking 
that  richness,  which  often  destroys  both  wtc  and  wia- 
dojn,  yet  seldom  has  power  to  remove  that  talent  which 
we  call  hMtMMT.  Mr.  Wycherley  showed  his  in  hia  laat 
eompliment  paid  to  hla  voung  wife  (whom  he  made 
promise,  on  nla  dying  bed,  that  ahe  would  not  marry  an 
old  man  again).*— Pops. 

Saftrs,  (h>m  aalgrj  probably  firom  aoi  and  ira 
ahounding  in  anger,  and  traay,  ttom  the  Greek  tiputvia 
simulation  and  (Usslmulatioo,  are  personal  and  ceiiso 
rious  sorts  of  »i( ;  tlie  first  of  which  openly  points  at 
the  olHect,  and  the  second  in  a  covert  manner  takes  its 
aim ;  ^  The  ordinary  subjects  of  «acir<  are  such  as  ex- 
cite the  greatest  indignation  in  the  best  tempers.*- 
AnmsoH.  *■  In  writings  of  humour,  figurea  are  some- 
times  used  of  ao  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  often 
happen  that  some  people  will  aee  things  bi  a  direct  con- 
trary senae  to  what  the  author,  and  the  minority  of  the 
readen  understand  them :  to  such  the  most  innocent 
irony  may  appear  irrellglon.*— Oambrioos.  BmT' 
letmu  Is  rather  a  specie  of  humour  than  direct  wit, 
which  conaistB  in  an  assemblage  of  ideas  extrava- 
gantly discordant ;  '  One  kind  of  burlesque  represents 
mean  peraona  in  the  accoutrementa  of  heroes.* — 
AoDiso!!.  The  satire  and  irony  are  the  moat  ill-na- 
tured kindsof  aptf  ;  AaWssgas  stands  in  the  towestrank. 

TASTE,  OENIU8. 
Taoto,  In  all  probability  from  the  Latin  taUum  and 
tango  to  touch,  seems  to  designate  the  capacity  to  de- 
rive pleasure  from  an  object  by  simply  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it ;  '  This  metaphor  would  not  have  been  ao 
genei  al  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between  the 
mental  ta*te  and  that  sensitive  tatte  which  gives  a  re- 
lish of  every  flavour.* — Addison.  Oeniu*  designatca 
tJie  power  we  have  fm  accompliahing  any  object; 
'  Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  Judging,  fenius  in  the 
power  of  executing,*— Blair.  He  who  derives  parti- 
cular pleasure  ftnm  murick  may  be  said  to  have  a  tasu 
for  iniisick ;  he  who  makes  very  great  proficiency  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  musick  may  be  said  to  have  a 
genius  for  it.  Taste  is  in  some  degree  an  acquired 
faculty,  or  at  least  Is  dependant  on  cultivation,  as  ahra 
on  our  other  faculties,  tor  Its  perfection ;  *  The  cause 
of  a  wrong  tasU  is  a  defect  of  Judgement.*- Bctrki. 
Omius,  from  the  Latin  gigno  to  generate,  is  a  perfectly 
ibiTural  gift  which  rises  to  perfecuon  by  its  own  native 
st'eijzth ;  the  former  bcloiiga  to  tlie  criiick,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  poet; 


'TIa  whh  oar  Judgements  as  cor  watdMi,  mm 

Go  Just  alike,  yet  each  believes  hie  own ; 

In  poets  aa  true  gonius  ia  rare. 

True  tmsu  aa  seldom  is  the  crltick's  share.— Pon. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  tasU 
without  having  jvh^m;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
have  genius  for  a  thing  without  having  a  tests  for  k : 
for  nothing  caa  ao  eflectually  give  a  taste  for  any  ao- 
complishment,  aa  the  capacity  to  learn  it,  and  the  sua- 
ceptibilitv  of  all  its  beautiea,  which  circumataneas  ar 
inseparable  from  genius. 

INGENUITY,  wrr. 

Both  these  terms  Imply  acuteneas  of  understanding, 
and  diflisr  mostly  in  the  mode  of  displaying  themaelvea. 
Ingenuity,  in  Latin  ingenuaas,  siniines  literary  flee- 
dom  of  birth,  in  distinction  ftrom  slavery,  with  which 
condition  have  been  naturally  associated  nobleneas  at 
character  and  richness  in  mental  endowments,  in 
whicli  lauer  sense  it  ia  allied  to  wit.  Ingenuity  com- 
prehends invention ;  wit  comprehends  knowledge.  /■* 
genuHy  displays  itself  in  the  mode  of  conducting  aa 
argument ;  '  Men  were  formerly  won  over  to  opinuwa. 
by  the  candour,  sense,  and  ingenuity  o(  thoae  who  had 
the  right  on  their  side.'— Addison.  Wit  is  mostly  dis- 
played in  aptness  of  expression  and  lllustratioo ;  *  Whao 
I  broke  loose  from  that  great  body  of  wrliera,  who  have 
employed  their  wit  and  parts  In  mopagatiiif  vice  and 
irreliafon.  I  did  not  question  but  I  should  be  treated  as 
an  odd  kind  of  fellow.*— Addison.  One  la  ingeniomo 
in  matters  either  of  art  or  science ;  one  is  witty  only 
in  matters  of  sentiment :  things  may,  therefore,  be  m- 
gonious,  but  not  witty;  wUty,  but  not  tngsnious,  or  both 
^itty  and  ingenious.  A  mechanical  inventkmj  or  any 
ordinary  contrivance,  is  ingenious  but  not  wttty;  an 
ingenious,  not  a  wiUy  solution  of  a  difficulty ;  a  flash 
of  wit,  not  a  flaah  of  ingenuity;  a  witty  humour,  a 
wttty  conversation ;  not  an  ingenious  humour  or  con- 
veraation :  on  the  other  hand,  a  conceit  is  mfsmew, 
as  it  is  the  ftiiit  of  one's  own  mUid ;  it  Is  wtttu,  aa  H 
contahu  point,  and  sirikea  on  the  nndsfBtanunc  of 
others. 


SENSE,  JUDGEMENT. 
Sense,  from  the  Latin  sensus  and  sentio  to  feel  or 
perceive,  signifies  in  general  the  faculty  of  feeling  eor> 
poreally,  or  perceiving  mentally ;  in  the  first  case  It  is 
allied  to  feelio;  (o.  Feeling),  in  the  second  it  la  synony- 
mous with  judgemsnt,  which  is  a  special  operation  of 
the  mind.    *  Tue  sense  is  that  primitive  portion  of  the 
understanding  which  renders  an  account  of  things 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses; 
Then  Is  the  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 
The  power  of  sense  within  a  greater  power. 

DAVtaa. 
And  the  judgement,  that  portion  of  the  reason  which 
selects  or  rejects  ftom  this  account.    The  sense  b,  ao 
to  speak,  the  reporter  which  collecta  the  deuila,  and 
exposes  the  fticu ;  the  Judgement  Is  the  judge  that 


passes  sentence  upon  tnem.  According  to  the  strict 
import  of  the  terms,  the  judgemsnt  depends  upon  tt- 
eenee,  and  varies  with  it  in  degree.    He  who  haa  i 


import  of  the  I 

tenee,  and  varies  wiu  ii  u 

eense,  has  no  judgement ;  and  he  who  lo 

\ooen  judgement:  since  sous  supptteathe  knowledge 

of  things,  and  judgement  pronounces  upon  them,  it  la 

evident  that  there  must  be  sense  before  there  caa  ba 

judgement. 

On  the  other  hand,  sense,  when  taken  to  denote  the 
mental  faulty  of  perceiving,  may  be  so  distinguished 
(iomjudgement,  that  there  may  be  sense  witiHMljudge- 
ment,  and  judgement  without  eense;  sense  Is  th« 
faculty  of  percdving  in  general ;  it  ia  applied  to  ab- 
stract science  OS  well  as  general  knowledge  ijudgewunt 
ia  the  faculty  of  determining  either  In  matters  of  prac- 
tice or  theory.  It  is  the  lot  of  many,  therefore,  to  have 
sense  in  matten  of  theory,  who  have  no  Judgment  in 
matters  of  practice,  while  others,  on  the  contrary, 
who  have  nothing  above  common  sense,  will  have  a 
soundness  of  judgement  that  is  not  to  be  surpassed 

Nay,  further,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  good 
sense,  and  yet  not  a  solid  judgement:  as  they  an 
both  natural  faculties,  men  are  gifted  with  them  ai 

*  Vide  Riband :  «<  Sena,  jugament  ** 
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vailoariynirithetnyoaMrfteiiltf.  Bygoodtmut 
a  IBM  !■  enaliled  to  dlnarn.  u  It  wtn  intuitively,  tliat 
wliicta  requires  anoUier  of  lees  tem$9  to  ponder  over 
andatudjr; 

Tbertt*«  eometlilng  pievioiia  ev*n  to  tatis :  'tii  ««im«, 
Good  »t%»«;  wliicb  only  !•  the  gift  of  hemv'n, 
And,  though  no  Kience,  felriy  worth  the  seven ; 
A  light  within  youmlf  you  must  perceive. 
Jonee  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give.~Fora. 

By  a  mMd  jvdgewunt  a  man  ia  enabled  to  avoid  thoee 
•rroun  in  conduct,  which  one  of  a  weak  imigmaU  ii 
alwayt  fUling  into ;  •  In  aU  inatancea,  where  our  ex- 
perience of  the  past  has  been  extensive  and  uniform, 
WixJMdgtment  cooceminK  the  fbture  amounts  to  moral 


certainty .'—BiATTis.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction between  aai»9  ^ad  judgnunt^  timi  the  deficien- 
cies of  tiM  former  may  be  supplied  by  diligence  and 
attention;  but  a  defect  in  the  latter  is  to  be  supplied 
by  no  eflbrts  of  one*s  own.  A  man  may  improve  his 
s«iMe  in  proportion  as  he  has  the  means  of  infor- 
maUon ;  but  a  weakness  ofjudgnuutt  is  an  irreme- 
diable evIL 

When  employed  as  epithets,  the  term  anuOU  and 
judicious  serve  still  more  clearly  to  distinguish  the  two 
primitives.  A  writer  or  a  speaker  is  said  to  be  tenri- 
kU;  'I  have  been  tired  with  accounts  fh>m  ttmaibU 
men,  fhmished  with  matters  of  Act,  which  have  liap- 
pened  within  their  own  knowledge.'— A  nnisoir.  A 
mend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  jwdidauM;  *  Your  observa- 
tions are  wojudiei^uMA  wish  you  had  not  bnen  so  sparing 
of  them.'— Sin  W.  Jonss.  The  ««iwe  displays  itself 
In  the  conveisatlon,  or  the  communication  of  one's 
Ideas;  thejtutfSMiil  in  the  propriety  of  one's  actions. 
A  twfuikU  man  may  be  an  entertaining  companion ; 
but  a  judUwuM  man,  in  any  post  of  command,  is  an 
Inestimable  treasure.  SennbU  remarks  are  always 
calculated  to  please  and  interest  »mui^U  people;  /«i- 
dicMKs  measures  have  a  sterling  value  in  themselves, 
that  Is  appreciated  accordii^  to  the  importance  of  the 
oi^ect.  Hence,  it  Is  obvious,  that  to  be  §»nsiiU  Is  a 
desirable  thing;  but  to  htjndicionM  is  an  indispensable 


DISCERNMENT,  PENETRATION,  DISCRIlfl- 
NATION,  JUDGEMENT.  . 

Diaunmnkt  expresses  the  Judgement  or  power  of 
diMuntimg.  which,  fVom  the  Latin  diaeemv.w  dis  and 
csms,  signifies  to  kx>k  at  apart,  so  as  to  iorm  a  true 
estlmaie  of  things ;  ptnstraium  denotes  the  act  oi 
power  of  jfeneiratingt  fh>m  ptnetrtUey  in  Latin  pens- 
trmtus^  participle  of  ^racero  and  venttM,  within,  signi- 
fVing  to  see  into  the  Interiour ;  duteriwtiMati^n  denotes 
the  act  or  power  of  d<sa-nii«iia<tiif',  from  diteriwunaUt 
In  LMtin  di§crimmaiu*t  participle  of  dtscrmtiM,  to 
make  a  dUferenoe;  Judgement  dienotes  the  power  of 
jMdgnur,  from  in^fs*  In  Latin  jwdie*^  compounded  of 
jna  and  dic«,  sijpiirring  to  pronounce  right. 

The  first  three  or  these  terms  do  not  express  dUferent 
powers,  but  diflferent  modes  of  the  same  power; 
namely,  the  power  of  seeing  intellectually,  or  exerting 
the  intellectual  sight. 

Dittenmtmt  Is  not  so  powerftil  a  mode  of  hitellee- 
tual  vision  as  penetration;  the  former  Is  a  common 
fbculiy,  the  latter  Is  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
Acuhy ;  it  b  the  power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing 
In  spite  of  all  that  Intercepts  the  sight,  and  keeps  the 
object  out  of  view :  a  man  of  ccnnmon  diseemment  dis- 


cerns characters  which  are  not  concealed  by  any  par- 

"    *     disguise ;  *  Great  part  of  the  country  was  aban- 

1  to  the  moils  of  the  soldiers,  who,  not  tmTibl^ng 


Heulardis 


themselves  to  dMccm  between  a  suUectaua  a  n  E«L 
while  their  liberty  lasted,  made  IndUnrenth  |ir<hiM  of 
both.*— HATWAan.  A  man  of ^cnstrsti^j  in  \hh  u,be 
deceived  by  any  artifice,  however  thorou^^My  rjo^iked 
or  secured,  even  from  suspicion;  'He  ii  sm  sN^^v  to 
dedde  as  be  b  quick  to  appreiiend,  calmh  Qn<i  «jr  Ji  iie- 
ratdy  weighing  every  opposite  reason  that  ii  otlernid, 
and  tracing  it  with  a  most  Judicious  perutratmit:^ 
Mblm OTH  {Letters  of  PU$tf). 

Dieeenmeut  and  peneirmtMon  serve  for  the  discovery 
of  Individoal  thinp  by  their  outward  marks ;  dieertmi- 
notion  is  empkiyed  in  the  discovery  of  diflbrencea 
between  two  or  more  objects ;  the  former  ennsists  of 
afanple  observation,  the  latter  eombines  also  com- 
Hoetnmnt  aad  pmUratiom  an  gntt  aids 


afanple  c 
yaiaoa: 


towards  dieeHminotion:  he  wHo  can  dtscam  tba 
springs  of  human  actk»n,  or  penolrou  the  views  of 
men,  will  be  most  fitted  Ibr  beoriminoting  between 
the  characters  of  di/Raent  men;  '  Perhaps  there  is  no 
character  through  aU  Bhakspeare  drawn  with  mora 
spirit  and  Just  dieeHmhuUion  than  Bhyhxk's.'— 
HaMLav. 

Although  jndgement  derives  much  assistance  from 
the  three  former  operations,  it  is  a  totally  distinct 
power  L  the  furuicf  unly  discover  the  things  that  are; 
it  nets  on  citein^l  objects  by  seeing  them:  tlM  latter 
ii  crHiivp ;  w  (witduces  bv  deduction  frmm  that  which 
psjwai  Inwardly-"  The  fonner  are  speeulatlve;  they 
arc  dlriwtod  u>  ihdt  which  is  to  be  known,  and  are 
condoed  to  nr««iii  objects;  they  serve  to  discover 
tniili  or  fuF^elaood,  perfections  and  defeOk  motives 
aiirj  pnUMEs-  tVr  I  u^er  is  practical;  it  is  directed  to 
thai  wiucit  i;k  iv  Lu:  done,  and  extends  fas  views  to  the 
fbture;  it  marks  the  relations  and  connexions  of 
things:  U  foresees  their  consequences  and  eflbcts:  <I 
k)ve  him,  I  confess,  extremely ;  but  my  afibction  does 
by  no  means  prejudice  my  nids^esMnt.')— MaLMora 
{Letters  of  Plimv), 

Of  diecemmentt  we  say  that  fa  Is  clear;  fa  serves  to 
remove  all  obscurity  and  confusion:  of  vmetroiMa, 
we  say  that  fa  is  acute ;  fa  pierces  every  veU  whkh 
fUsehood  draws  before  truth,  and  prevents  us  from 
being  deceived:  of  diserMuastMa,  we  say  that  fa  is 
nice ;  fa  renders  our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  pre- 
vent us  from  confounding  objects :  of  jndgewMmt,  we 
say  that  it  is  solkl  or  sound ;  fa  renders  the  conduct 
prudent,  and  prevents  us  from  committing  mliffaKfft, 
or  involving  one's  self  in  embarrasnnenta. 

When  the  qoestk>n  is  to  estimate  the  real  qualltlea 
of  either  peraons  or  thinp,  we  exercise  dwcsmsuat; 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wise, 

Turns  on  all  hands  fas  deep  dueeming  «yea.~Pora. 
When  fa  is  required  to  lay  open  that  which  art  or 
cunnfaig  has  concealed,  we  must  exercise  ponotroHon  ; 
*  A  penotratien  faito  the  abstruse  diflkulties  and  dapiim 
of  modem  algebra  and  fluxions,  is  not  worth  the 
labour  of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three  learned 
professkms.'— Watts.  When  the  qoesdon  Is  to  de- 
termine the  proportions  and  degrees  of  qualities  in  per- 
sons or  things,  we  must  use  discriwunation;  *  A  satire 
shoukl  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible,  ind 
make  a  doe  dioerimination  between  those  who  areL 
and  those  who  are  not,  proper  oltjecti  of  it.*— Aontsoa. 
When  caUed  upon  to  take  any  step,  or  act  any  part, 
we  must  employ  the  judgement ;  *Jndgementj  a  cooland 
slow  fliculty,  attends  not  a  man  in  the  rapture  of  poed- 
cal  composition.*— DaiiMis.  Diseemment  Is  more  or 
lem  Indlraensable  for  every  man  in  private  or  public 
station ;  he  who  has  tlie  most  promiscuous  dealings 
with  men,  has  the  greatest  need  of  fa :  penstrmtion  Is 
of  peculiar  importance  for  princes  and  statesmen :  die- 
ertminmtion  is  of  great  utility  for  commanders,  and 
all  who  have  the  power  of  dlstributfaig  rewards  and 
ponishmenU:/«4^«aMf»C  is  an  absolute  requisite  for  atl 
to  whom  the  execution  or  management  «r  oenci 
intrusted. 


REASONABLE,  RATIONAL, 

Are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word  mtio, 
reason,  which,  from  ratus  and  reer,  to  thtaik,  simiflea 
the  thinking  fkcaltv. 

ReasonoUe  signifies  accordant  with  reason ;  rmtionol 
signifies  having  reason  in  it :  the  former  is  more  com- 
monlv  applied  in  the  sense  of  right  reason.  proprie^r« 
or  fairness :  the  latter  Is  emptoyed  In  the  ori^nai  sense 
of  the  word  reason :  hence  we  term  a  man  reasonmkU 
who  acts  according  to  the  principles  of  right  reason : 
and  a  being  racume/,  who  is  possiessed  of  the  rationml 
or  rsssoaia^  fricutty,  in  distinction  from  the  brutes.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  much  fewer  remsonakto 
than  there  are  ro/aoaoi  creatures.  The  same  distinction 
exists  between  them  when  aoplied  to  things ;  *  A  law 
may  be  reasonakU  in  itself,  although  a  man  does  not 
aUow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgi  vera.' 
— Bwirr.  *  The  evidence  which  is  aflTorded  for  a  Aituie 
state  is  suflicient  for  a  misonol  ground  of  oonducL'— 

BUkUL. 

•  Vide  Abbe  Olraid:  ".Piscememen^  Jugemeot*' 
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MBMTAL,  IMTBLLBCTUAL. 
Then  !■  tbe  mbm  diffcrence  betwwn  wtmUal  and 
imttllMltnU  as  becwaen  «Ir4  and  inttlUU :  tbe  mind 
comprehendi  tiie  thlnUBf  fteullr  In  goneral  with  an 
Ita  operatiooi ;  the  lalcUtcC  indudea  only  that  part  of 
It  whleh  oonalalB  In  ondenuadinf  and  Judfemaot : 
wuntal  is  therefore  oppoaed  to  corporeal ;  iuUUeetual 
teoppoaedtoaenaaalorpbyikal:  •wnxaieiertkmaare 
not  to  be  expected  from  all ;  imuUeetmal  ei^oyaieati 
fUl  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  few. 

Objects,  pleaaurea,  pains,  operattooa,  gifts,  Jcc  are 
denominated  wuitUl;   'To  collea  and  reposHe  ihe 
various  foma  of  things  is  fkr  the  most  pleasing  part 
ot  tasaxoi  oecupatioo.*~JoiiMOR.     8aii)ects.  conver- 
aatino,  puraolts,  and  the  lilte,  are  eMitled  inteltteHtrnt ; 
Man  *•  more  divine,  tlie  master  of  all  these, 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat*ry  seas, 
Endued  with  intellectual  sense  and  soul. 

Shakspkakk. 
It  Is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  our  ment^d  pleasures 
fium  those  corporeal  pleasures  which  we  ei^y  in  com- 
mon with  the  brutes ;  the  latter  are  however  greatly 
heightened  by  the  former  in  whatever  degree  they  are 
blended:  in  a  socieQr  of  well-Informed  persons  the  con- 
versation will  turn  principally  on  mteliectual  subjects. 

BIEMORT,  RElfEMBRANCE,  RECOLLECTION, 
REMINISCENCE. 


Memory,  in  Latin 


Oreelt  iivi$/iMy 


and  uvdoftai^  comes,  in  all  probability,  (h>m  ulvoi,  the 
nind,  because  wuwurjf  is  the  principal  fkculty  or  the 


mind;  rewumbrancet  ftom  the  verb  remember^  con- 
tracted from  re  and  wiemerp,  to  bring  back  to  tbe  mind, 
is  a  verbal  substantive,  denoting  tbe  exercise  of  that 
Otculty ;  receUeetion^  from  recoWscL,  compounded  of  re 
and  cellectj  signifies  eeUeeting  again,  i.  e.  carefully, 
and  from  difikrent  quarters  by  an  effort  of  the  mewutry ; 
reminieeemeet  in  Latin  remui*e*niim^  from  reminieeer 
and  m«ai^,  is  the  bringing  back  to  the  mind  what  was 
there  before. 

Memerf  la  the  power  of  recalling  images  once  made 
on  the  mind ;  rtmemkranee,  recollection,  and  reminie- 
Mwce,  are  opeiations  or  ezehlons  of  this  power,  which 
T  in  their  r^ 


The  sMRMry  is  a  power  which  exerts  itself  either  in- 
dependently of  the  will,  or  in  conformity  with  the  will ; 
but  all  the  other  terms  express  the  acts  of  conscious 
agents,  and  consequently  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  wilL  In  dreams  the  memory  exerts  itself,  but 
we  should  not  sav  that  we  have  then  any  r«m«iii^raiiee 
or  recoUeetien  of  objects. 

Retmembrmmee  is  tiie  exerciao  of  mewtorf  In  a  con- 
acious  agent ;  it  is  the  calling  a  thing  back  to  tbe  mind 
which  has  lieen  there  before,  but  has  passed  away ; 
Forgetfuiness  is  necessary  to  re«i«Ni^aMc«.'— John- 
son.   This  may  be  tbe  effect  of  repetition  or  habit,  as 
In  the  case  of  a  clilld  who  remembere  his  lesson  aAer 
having  learned  it  several  times ;  or  of  a  horw  who 
rememkere  the  road  which  he  has  been  continually 
passing;  or  it  may  be  the  effect  o(  associauon  and  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  images  are  casually  brought 
back  to  the  mind,  as  happens  to  Intelligent  beings  con- 
tinually as  they  exercise  their  thinking  faculties ; 
Remember  thee! 
Ah,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  vumory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe. — SHiUCspKARa. 

In  these  cases  remembrance  is  an  involuntary  act ; 
for  things  return  to  the  mind  iiefore  one  is  aware  of  it. 
as  in  the  case  of  one  who  hears  a  particular  name,  and 
remembere  that  he  has  to  call  on  a  person  of  the  same 
name ;  or  of  one  who,  on  seeing  a  partlcalar  tree, 
remembere  all  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  which 
were  connected  with  a  similar  tree. 

hrmembranee  is  however  likewise  a  voluntary  act, 
and  the  consequence  of  a  direct  detmnination,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  child  who  strives  to  remember  what  it  has 
been  told  by  its  parent ;  or  of  a  friend  who  rewumbere 
Ihe  hour  of  meeting  another  friend  in  conseouence 
of  the  interest  which  it  has  excited  in  his  mind :  nay 


Indeed  experience  leaches  us  that  scarcely  any  thins 
in  ordinary  cases  Is  more  under  the  subservience  of 
Ihe  will  than  the  mewury ;  for  it  is  now  become  almost 
a  maxim  to  say,  that  one  may  rcMuwiber  whatever  one 
wislHA 


The  power  of  snaigiy.  tai  t 

that  power  in  the  act  of  rsMMB*«mi/,  aie  i 

in  oomoMNK  tliough  in  different  degrees,  by  man  and 
brute ;  but  reeell^tion  and  reminiecence  are  exerdsee 
of  the  memory  that  are  connected  with  tlie  higher 
flu:ulties  of  man,  his  judgement  and  undersUuHUng. 
To  remember  is  to  call  to  mind  that  which  has  once 
been  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  to  reeelUet  is  to 
remember  afresh,  to  remember  what  has  been  remuwe- 
bercd  before.  Rewumbrance  busies  Itself  with  objects 
that  are  at  band  ;  rtcoUeetien  carries  us  back  to  dls- 
tan(  periods :  simple  remeenbrance  is  engaged  in  things 
that  have  but  just  leA  the  mind,  which  are  more  or 
less  easUy  to  be  recalled,  and  more  or  less  faithfully  to 
be  represented ;  but  recollection  tries  to  retrace  the 
faint  images  of  things  that  have  been  so  kmg  uitfhought 
of  as  to  be  almost  obliterated  from  the  memory.  In  this 
manner  we  are  said  to  remember  in  one  half  hour  what 
was  told  us  in  the  preceding  half  hour,  or  to  rewtember 
what  passes  fVom  one  dav  to  another ;  but  we  reeoUeet 
the  Incidents  of  childhood ;  we  recollect  what  happened 
in  our  native  place  aAer  many  yean'  absence  from  IL 
The  remembrance  is  that  homely  every-day  exercise  of 
tbe  memory  which  renders  It  of  essential  service  hi  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  performance  <^ 
one's  duties ;  *■  Memory  may  be  assisted  by  method, 
and  the  decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  suted  times 
ot  recollection.*— ionvion.  The  recollection  is  that  ex- 
alted exercise  of  the  memory  which  affords  us  the  purest 
of  eiifoymentSj  and  serves  the  noblest  of  purpopes ;  the 
recollection  of  all  the  minute  incidents  of  childhood  is 
a  more  sincere  pleasure  than  any  which  the  present 
moment  can  allord. 

Reminiecence,  if  it  deserve  any  notice  as  a  word  of 
English  use,  is  altogether  an  abstract  exercise  of  the 
memory,  which  is  employed  on  purely  intellectual  Ueaa 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  awakened  by  sen- 
sible objects ;  the  mathematician  makes  use  of  remi- 
nieeence  in  deducing  unknown  truths  from  those  which 
he  already  knows ;  *  Reminiecence  is  tbe  retrieving  a 
thing  at  present  forgot,  or  conAisedly  remembered^  by 
setting  tlie  mind  to  hunt  over  all  its  notions.* — Soctth. 

Reminiscence  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates  was 
Uie  remembrance  of  things  purely  intellectual,  or  of 
that  natural  knowledge  which  the  souls  had  had  l>efore 
their  union  with  the  bridy ;  while  the  memory  was 
exercised  u|H>n  sensible  thin^,  or  that  knowledge  which 
was  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  senses :  there- 
fore the  Latins  said  that  rcminiecentia  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  man,  because  it  was  purely  intellectual,  but 
that  memory  was  common  to  all  animals,  because  It 
was  merely  the  depot  of  the  senses  ;  but  this  diMinc- 
tlon,  from  what  lias  been  before  observed,  is  only  pre- 
served as  it  respects  tlie  meaning  of  reminteeemcs. 

Memory  is  a  generic  term,  as  has  been  nln»df 
shown :  it  include:*  the  common  idea  of  reviving  former 
imprtsfiuiid,  but  does  not  qualify  the  nature  of  tbe 
ideas  revived:  the  term  is  however  extended  in  itc 
application  to  sienily  not  merely  a  power,  but  also  a 
seat  or  resting  place,  as  is  likewise  remembrance  and 
recollection;  but  stiU  with  this  difference,  that  tha 
mewunj  is  spacious,  and  contains  every  thing;  tbe 
remembrance  and  recollection  are  partial,  and  compre- 
hend only  passing  events :  we  treasure  up  knowledge 
in  our  memory ;  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  year 
are  still  fresh  in  our  remembrance  or  recollection. 

FORGETFITLNEFS,  OBLIVION. 
ForgetftUneae  characterizes  tlie  person,  or  that  which 
is  personal ;  oblivion  Ihe  state  of  tJie  tiling :  the  former 
refers  to  him  who  forgete ;  •  I  have  read  In  ancient 
authors  invitations  to  lay  aside  care  and  anxiety,  and 
give  a  loose  to  that  pleasing  forgetfulneee  wliereia 
men  put  off  their  characters  uf  business.'— Stkblb. 
The  latter  to  that  which  ie  forgotten; 
O'er  all  the  rest,  an  undistinguished  crew. 
Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  oblivion  drew. — Falconse. 

We  blame  a  person  for  his  forgetfnlweee  ;  but  we  aome- 
times  bury  things  in  oblivion, 

FANCY,  IMAGINATION. 
Fancy,  considered  as  a  power,  simply  brings  tlie  ob- 
ject to  tbe  mind,  or  maVes  it  appear,  from  the  Latin 
pAoaUsM,  and  the  Greek  ^rraoiti  and  ^r^,  to 
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ofnlv  «fnploy«  itself  about  tbin|;s  without  refardioj^ 

their  nature;  but  the  imaginmUon  alms  at  tracing  a 

reaemtklance,  and  gsttlng  a  true  copf ; 

And  as  imM^m*iwn  bodies  forth 

The  fbrms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shape.— Sbaxspkars. 

The  fanef  conseauently  forms  combinations,  either 

real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may  direct ;  but  the  {wtagma- 

(iVn  is  seldomer  led  astray.    The  faiuf  is  busy  in 

dreams,  or  when  the  mind  is  in  a  disordered  sute ; 

*■  There  was  a  certain  lady  of  thin  airy  shape,  who 

was  very  active  in  this  solemnltv:  her  name  was 

/'«Mcy.*— Addison.    But  the  iwtagnuitwn  is  supposed 

to  act  when  the  intellectual  powers  are  in  Aill  play. 

The  fmnep  is  employed  on  Ught  and  trivial  objects, 

which  are  present  to  the  senses;  tbeiwufinationwtMn 

above  all  worldly  objects,  and  carries  us  from  the  world 

of  matter  into  the  work!  of  spirits,  from  time  present 

to  tlie  lime  to  come.    A  milliner  or  mantua-maker  may 

employ  her /«Mf  in  ttie  decoraikms  of  a  cap  or  gown ; 

PhlkMophy !  I  say,  and  call  it  He ; 

For  whatsoe'er  the  painter's /aaey  be, 

It  a  male  virtue  seems  to  me.— CowLCTi 

But  the  poet's  imagination  depicts  every  tbii^  grand, 

every  thing  bold,  and  every  thing  remote ;  *  whatever 

be  his  subject,  Milton  never  fails  to  fill  the  iwutgina- 

(tax.*— J0HN80!«. 

Although  Mr.  Addison  has  thought  proper,  for  hb 
convenience,  to  use  the  words /aacy  and  imagination 
promiscuoudy  when  writing  on  thift  subject,  yet  the 
distinction,  as  above  pointd  out,  has  been  observed 
both  in  fsmiliar  discourse  and  in  writing.  We  say 
that  we  fanqff  not  that  we  imagin*^  that  we  see  or 
bear  soroethinf ;  tlM  pleasures  of  tiie  imagination^  not 
of  the/aneif. 


IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

/J«C  In  Latin  tdec,  Greek  uiia^  signifies  the  form  or 
Image  of  an  object,  fttmi  uSki  to  see,  that  is,  the  thing 
seen  in  the  mind.  Thought  literally  signifies  the  thii^ 
thought^  and  imagination  the  thing  iwugginei. 

The  tdea  to  the  simple  representation  of  an  object; 
the  thought  to  the  reflectkm;  and  tlie  tiiMf^a4ilt>»  to 
the  combination  of  ideas:  we  have  ideas  of  the 
nin,  the  moon,  and  all  material  objects;  we  have 
thoughts  on  moral  subjects;  we  have  imaginations 
drawn  fnnn  the  ideas  already  existing  In  the  mind. 
The  ideas  areformed ;  they  are  the  rude  materials  with 
whkh  the  thinhing  Acuity  exerts  Itself:  the  thoughts 
arise  In  the  mind  by  means  of  association,  or  recur 
in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  the  memory ;  they  are 
the  materiato  with  which  the  thinking  faculty  employs 
Itself:  the  imaginations  are  created  by  the  mind's  re- 
action on  Itself;  they  are  the  materiato  with  which  the 
undemanding  seeks  to  enrich  Itself. 

The  word  idea  to  not  only  the  most  general  in  sense. 
but  the  most  universal  ki  application;  thought  and 
iwtagination  are  particular  terms  used  only  In  con- 
nexion with  the  agent  thinking  or  imagining.  AH 
these  words  have  therefore  a  dtotlnct  office.  In  which 
they  cannot  properly  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
Idea  to  used  In  all  cases  for  the  mental  representation, 
abstractediv  from  the  a^nt  that  represents  them :  hence 
ideas  are  either  clear  or  distinct :  ideas  are  atuched  to 
words;  ideas  are  analyzed,  confounded,  and  the  like; 
In  which  cases  the  word  thought  could  not  be  sufasti- 
tnted ;  Bvery  one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  which 
he  d«dred  to  retain  have  slipped  away  Irretrievably.* 
— >loH]f  SON.  The  thought  bcionn  only  to  thinking  and 
rational  beings :  the  brutes  may  oe  said  to  have  ideas^ 
but  not  thoughts :  hence  thoughts  are  either  mean,  fine, 
grovelling,  or  saUlme,  accoiding  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind  in  which  they  exist: 

The  warring  passions,  and  tnmoltnoiis  tJiougkis 
That  rage  within  thee!— Rows. 

Hence  we  say  with  more  proprie^,  lo  Indulge  a 
thought^  than  to  indulge  an  idea;  to  express  one's 
thoughts^  rather  than  one's  ideas^  on  anv  subject : 
although  the  latter  term  idea,  on  account  of  Itscompre- 
lieosive  use,  may  witboat  vtoUttloo  of  any  exptess  rale 


be  indifibrentlv  eaplojed 
thought;  but  the  former  ten 
lose  Its  characteristic  meanli 


term  does  DU  oa  ibto  account 
meaning. 

The  imagination  to  not  only  the  fruit  of  tMoughtf  bat 
of  peculiar  thought:  the  thought  may  be  another's: 
the  imagination  Is  one's  own :  the  thought  occuis  and 
recurs;ltcomesanditgoes;  It  toreuinedorrc>jectedat 
the  pleasure  of  the  tAtjUny  being :  the  imagination  l» 
framed  by  special  desire ;  It  to  chertobed  with  the  par^ 
tiality  of  a  parent  for  its  ofipring.  The  thomghU  ai« 
busied  with  the  surrounding  objects;  theimagtnationM 
are  emptoyed  on  distant  and  strange  objecto ;  hence  the 
thoughts  are  denominated  sober,  chaste,  and  the  like ; 
the  iHM^mat*tm«.wlkl  and  extravagant  The  thoughts 
engage  the  mind  as  circumstances  chre  rise  to  them ; 
th^  are  always  supposed  to  have  a  foandation  In  some 
thing:  the  imaginations^  on  the  other  hand,  are  often 
the  mere  fruit  of  a  disordered  brain;  they  are  always 
regarded  as  unsubstantial,  if  not  unreal ;  they  Pn- 
quently  owe  their  origin  to  the  suggestions  of  the  appe- 
tites and  pasrions;  wnence  tbey  are  termed  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  heart:  ^Difl^ent  cllmatfie  produce  in 
men,  by  a  dififerent  mixture  of  the  humours,  a  diflkrent 
and  unequal  eooiae  of  imaginations  and  | 

— T«1»LB. 


IDEAL,  IMA6INART. 

Ideal  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  sense  of  its  pri 
mitive  idea  (v.  Idea) :  the  idea  to  the  representation  of 
a  real  obiect  in  the  mind-  but  uitfo/ signifies  belonging  to 
the  idea  independent  of  the  realitv  or  the  external  oblecL 
Imaginary  preserves  the  signification  of  Its  primitive 
imagination  (v.  Flaneu,  also  v.  /dsa),  as  denottng  what 
to  created  by  the  mind  itself. 

The  idsal  to  not  directly  opposed  to,  but  abstraded 
from, the  reality;  ^There  to  not, perhaps,  in  all  the 
stores  o(  ideal  anguish,  a  thought  more  pidnfol  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  corruption.' 
— JoHNsoM.  The  tsis^sry,  on  the  other  hand,  to  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  reality ;  it  to  the  unreal  thtag 
formed  by  the  imagination  t  '  Superiour  beings  know 
well  the  vanity  of  those  tsia^»a«ry  perfections  that 
swell  the  heart  of  man.* — Addison.  Ideal  happiness 
to  the  happiness  which  to  formed  in  the  mind,  without 
having  any  direct  and  actual  prototype  in  nature ;  but 
it  may,  neverthdess,  be  something  possible  to  be  real 
ized ;  it  may  be  above  nature,  but  not  in  direct  contrar 
diction  to  It :  the  imaginarf  to  that  which  to  opposite  tQ 
some  positive  exiting  reality ;  the  pleasure  which  % 
lunatic  derives  from  the  conceit  of  belog  a  king  to  alto- 
gether imaginary. 


INHERENT,  INBRED,  INBORN,  INNATB. 
The  inherent^  from  henoo  tostkk,  denotes  a 


nent  quality  or  property,  as  opposed  to  that  which  to 
adventitious  and  transilcMry.  Inbred  denotes  that  pro- 
pertv  which  to  derived  principally  from  habit  or  by  % 
gradual  process,  as  opposed  to  the  one  acquired  by 
actual  elKtrts.  Inborn  denotes  that  which  is  purely 
natural,  in  oppositkm  to  the  artificial.  Inherent  to  in 
its  sense  the  most  general ;  for  what  to  inbred  and 
inborn  to  naturally  inherent;  but  all  to  not  inbred  and 
inborn  whkh  Is  inherent.  Inanimate  ot>)ects  have 
inherent  properties ;  but  the  inbred  and  ij^om  exist 
only  In  that  which  receives  life;  solidity  to  an  inherent^ 
but  not  an  inbred  or  inborn  property  of  matter:  a  tova 
of  truth  k  an  inborn  property  of  the  human  mind :  It 
to  consequently  taAsrsnl,  in  as  much  aa  nothing  can 
totally  destroy  it; 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  infrislon  known, 

Thou  gav'st  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own, 

That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 

To  wash  away  th'  inhormU  dye.— Cowlby. 

That  which  to  ta^r«i2  is  bred  or  nurtured  in  us  from  our 
birth ;  hence,  nkewtoe,  the  properties  of  animato  are 
inbred  in  them,  in  as  much  as  they  are  derived  through 
the  medium  or  the  breed  of  which  the  parent  partakes ; 
that  whteh  to  inborn  to  simply  bom  In  us:  a  property 
may  be  JuAont,  but  not  inbred;  it  cannot,  however,  be 
inbred  and  not  inborn.  Habits  which  are  ingrafted 
Into  the  natural  dtopositlon  are  properly  inbred;  whence 
the  vulgar  proverb  that  *  what  to  bred  in  the  bone  wll| 
1  never  be  out  of  tbt  fleab;'  to  denote  the  influeoct 
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which  paml*  bav«  OB  the  chancttn  of  tbdr  chUdrea, 
both  phyiAcaUy  and  monUf ; 

Bat  be,  my  inirti  enemy, 

Forth  ino*d,  braodliliiiig  bb  flital  dart. 

Madetodettroy;  1  fled,  and cry'd  out  death! 

MlLTOM. 

Propensltiea,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  totally  hide- 
|ieodeot  of  educatioo  or  external  drcnnutancea,  are 
properly  tiiWr»,  as  an  imk^m  love  of  freedom ; 
Despair,  and  secret  shame,  and  consdons  thonghl 
or  t»b9rn  worth,  his  lab'ring  sAil  oppreas'd. 

Detdbm. 

Ink0m  and  tfmiaCs,  fVom  the  Latin  ««<««  bom,  are 
precisely  the  same  in  meaning,  yet  they  dilfer  somewhat 
inappUcaiion.  Poetry  and  the  grave  style  have  adopted 
inkom;  pbiloeopby  has  adopted  nmmU:  genius  is 
inb0m  in  some  men ;  nobleness  is  m^ra  in  others : 
there  is  an  m^tfm  talent  in  some  men  to  command,  and 
an  iii^#ra  fitness  in  otbors  to  obey.  Mr.  Locke  and  his 
followers  are  pleased  to  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
immau  ideas;  and  if  they  only  mean  that  there  are  no 
sensible  impressions  on  the  soul,  until  It  is  acted  upon 
by  external  objects,  they  may  be  right:  but  if  they  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  no  imhom  characters  or  powers  in 
the  snul,  which  predispose  it  for  the  reception  of  certain 
Impresdons,  they  contradict  the  experience  of  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  in  all  ages,  who  believe,  and 
that  from  close  observation  on  themselves  and  others, 
that  man  has,  from  his  birth,  not  only  the  general  cha- 
racter, which  belongs  to  him  In  conunon  with  his 
species,  but  also  those  peculiar  characterlsticks  which 
(UstittguiBh  individuals  ttom  their  earliest  infkncy :  all 
these  characters  or  characterlsticks  are,  therefore,  not 
supposed  to  be  produced,  but  elicited,  by  circumstances ; 
and  the  ideas,  which  are  bat  the  sensible  forms  that  the 
soul  assumes  In  its  connexion  with  the  body,  are,  on 
that  account,  In  vulgar  language  termed  taaals; 
Grant  these  Inventions  of  the  crafty  priest, 
Tet  such  Inventions  never  could  subdst. 
Unless  some  glimmerinp  of  a  ftiture  stale 
Were  with  the  mind  coeval  and  mnmU, 

Jamms* 


I  nam*d  them  as  they  nasi*d,  and  undemood 

Their  nature,  with  sucn  knowledge  (Sod  Indued 

My  sudden  snrreAsiwiMi.— Miltok. 
Omceiwingt  which  is  a  process  of  nature.  Is  <^tai  slow 
and  gradual,  as  to  cmcmm  a  design ;  *Thls  man  ttm- 
ctived  the  duke's  death,  but  what  was  the  motive  ot. 
that  felonious  conception  Is  in  the  ckMids.*— Woltok. 
What  Is  cMCMMiL  Is  conclusive  or  at  least  deter- 
minate ;  *  A  state  or  innocence  and  happiness  is  so 
remote  (Wnd  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that  ahhough 
we  can  easily  e^nctivt  It  is  possible,  yet  our  specula 
tlons  upon  It  must  be  general  and  conrond.*— Jobrsok. 
What  Is  appreikmied  may  be  dubious  or  Indetermi- 
nate: hence  the  term  tffrtktmi  Is  taken  In  the  sense 
of  fear; 

NoChta^li  a  misery, 

Unless  our  weakness  tfprtkmi  It  so. 
Ommve  and  s^pprstoi^  are  exercises  of  the  nnder 
standing;  »upp0§0  and  ms^ms  of  the  imaglnalloo : 
but  the  former  commonly  rests  on  some  ground  of 
reality,  the  latter  mav  be  the  mere  oflbpring  of  the 
brain.  Smpp9$e  is  used  in  opposition  to  positive  know- 
ledge ;  no  person  ncpf—a  that,  of  which  be  Is  posi- 
tively informed:  'It  can  scarce  be  sa^peMd  that  the 
mind  is  more  vigorous  when  we  sleep,  than  when  we 
are  awake.'— Hawkbswoetb.  Jwufhu  Is  employed 
for  that  which,  in  all  probability,  does  not  exist;  we 
shall  not  iwtmgtnt  what  Is  evident  and  undeniable; 
'The  Earl  of  Kl vers  did  not  ms/ras  there  could  exist, 
In  a  human  form,  a  mother  that  would  ruin  her  own 
son  without  enriching  herself.'— JoHVSoa  (I.<f«  ^4 
Serojff). 


TO  CONCEIVE,  UNDERSTAND, 
PREHEND. 


COM 


TO  CONCEIVE,  APPREHEND,  SUPPOSE, 

IMAGINE. 
To  eencstoe,  fWMB  the  LaUn  eend^i*,  or  ee«  and  e^* 
to  put  together,  is  to  put  an  Image  umther  in  the 
mind,  or  to  form  an  idea ;  to  apprehend^  from  sjvre- 
Amis  to  lay  hold  of.ls  to  seise  with  the  understanding ; 
to  $Mpp0»e,  in  French  »itpp«««r,  Latin  m^j»*«iu,  perfect 
of  tuppono^  or  $itb  and  poiu  to  put  one  thing  In  the 

eaoe  of  another.  Is  to  have  one  thiitf  in  one's  mind  in 
lu  of  another;  to  mm^'m,  in  French  isMfiMr, 
Latin  MMftM,  from  MM/o  an  image,  signifies  to  reflect 
as  an  Image  or  phantom  in  the  mind. 

Gni«av«,  In  the  strict  seuse  of  the  word.  Is  the 
generick,  the  others  the  necifick  terms:  since  In  ^pv- 
ktmdimg^  iwugiming^  and  npposm^f  we  always  csi»- 
Mie«orformanidea,butnoteie«Mr«d;  thedUwrence 
consists  in  the  mode  and  object  of  the  action :  we 
eoneene  o€  thlnfi  as  proper  or  improper,  and  Just  or 
ui^iust,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  this  Is  an  act  of  the 
ludgeroent;  '  Cnemve  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in 


These  terms  indicate  the  intellectnal  operatlone  of 
forming  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  of  the  complex  kind  In  dl^ 
tinction  from  the  simple  Ideas  formed  by  the  act  of 
perception.  To  e^neew^  Is  to  put  together  In  the 
mind ;  to  tmdarsCsni,  Is  to  stand  nnder,  or  near  to  the 
mind ;  to  eeawreAsiui.  ftom  the  Latin  e^m  or  caai  and 
prtkeHi0  to  take,  signifies  to  seiie  or  embrace  in  the 


their  own  natures :  c«iie«*v«  of  things  completely  in  all 

nprdienslvely  in 

;  c*neei9«  of  things 


their  own  parts;  c0nc«ive  of  things  com| 

all  their  properties  and  relations;  c*m 

extensively  in  all  their  kinds:  wueiv  of  thingiorderly, 

or  in  a  proper  method.'— Watts.    We  •pprtkend  the 

meaning  of  another;  this  Is  by  the  power  of  shnple 

perception; 

Tet  this  I  apprtkend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  wiU  deign  to  dweN  on  earth 
80  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given.— Miltov. 
JSpprtktnMn  Is  considered  bv  logicians  as  the  flrat 
power  or  operation  of  the  mind  being  employed  on  the 
simpleat  objects ;   '  Simple  aaprtkauia*  denotes  no 
more  than  the  soul's  naked  intellection  of  an  object, 
without  either  composition  or  deduction.'— Glanvillb. 
Conenmng  is  applied  to  obiects  of  any  magnitude 
which  are  not  above  the  stretch  of  human  power; 
O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  cmteeiv^i  of  God,or  that  salute 
BaU  highly  (avoQr'd,  among  womeo  blest.->MuTo«. 


Grae«p<*SB  Is  the  simplest  operation  of  the  three; 
when  we  ctmemiM  we  may  have  but  one  Idea,  when 
we  mmderttmmd  or  c«mprthmd  we  have  all  the  Ideae 
whkh  the  sttb)ect  Is  oapable  of  presenting.  We  can- 
not unierttmii  or  e^wiprekmd  without  emueivinf ; 
but  we  may  often  cmutiv  that  which  we  neither  im- 
ier$tumi  nor  evnkprtkmi;  'Whatever  they  cannot 
immediately  cnenve  tbev  consider  as  too  high  to  be 
reached,  or  too  extensive  to  be  ces^prolsMM.*— 

JOBMSOM. 

That  which  we  cannot e0ne9i9§  Is  to  ns  nothing; 
but  the  cMMipttMt  of  it  gives  It  an  existence,  at  leeat 
in  our  minds ;  but  rnndtrtUmdinf  or  cesiprrt— dty 
is  not  essential  10  the  belief  of  a  thing's  existence.  So 
kmg  as  we  have  reasons  snflkient  to  eomMhMatldng  aa 
pcMsibU  or  probable.  It  Is  not  necessary  either  to  undtr- 
§tmHd  or  eon^rtUnd  them  In  order  to  anthorlae  our  be> 
lief.  The  mysteries  of  our  holy  rellgkm  are  objecta  of 
emutptitmy  but  not  of  eesipr«*«m«i>»  ; 

Our  finite  knowledge  caimot  etmprtktmi 

The  principles  of  an  abounded  sway.— Sbiblbt. 
yfteomteiv  that  a  thing  may  be  done  without  miisr- 
tUmding  how  It  Is  done;  we  ceacs^  that  a  thing  may 
extat  without  evmprtktmdhif  the  nature  of  its  exlsl- 
ence.  We  contrive  clearty,  trndtrttvU  fiiDy,  cMnpre- 
A«md  minutely. 

Comteption  la  a  species  of  invention ;  It  Is  the  fhiit 
of  the  mind's  operation  within  Itself;  '  If,  by  a  nwre 
noUe  and  more  adequate  ctmctpHam  that  be  coosldersd 
as  wit  which  la  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  whkh, 
though  not  obvious.  Is,  upon  its  first  production,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  just;  If  It  be  that,  which  he  that 
never  found  it,  wonders  how  be  missed ;  to  wit  of 
this  kind  the  metapbyskal  poets  have  sekfom  risen.*— 
JoBMSON.  UndtraUmdmg  and  ctmpf^ektmtimi  are  eoH 
ployed  solely  on  external  objects ;  we  wndertUmd  and 
comprthtnd  that  which  actually  exists  before  us,  and 
presents  itself  to  our  observation ;  *  Swift  pays  no  court 
10  thepaastons;  he  excites  neither  surprise  nor  adnl- 
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ittioii ;  he  ahrayi  mniirttamds  Mnaetf;  tod  hit  read- 


office 


•ri  alwtyt  mndtrttmmd  blm.*— Johrion.  Ogncenring 
!■  the  ofikce  of  the  Imaf  inatloo,  u  well  m  the  J(  ' 

i3i  the  reaanniog  faculUee  exduaivdf . 

•  CMMtvra/  to  employed  wltb  renrd  to  mauen  of 
UMe,  to  arraugeoienta,  designe,  and  project! ;  mtdtr- 
aUmdiug  to  employed  on  famlUar  objects  which  |ve- 
aent  themselvei  to  the  ordinary  dtocourae  and  buatnea 
of  man ;  tfmprtkmding  refpecia  principle!.  leMOoa, 
and  ipeculairve  knowledge  In  general.  The  artist 
e0ncezvs*  a  deslsn,  and  he  wlio  wlU  execute  it  nuist 
M»d0r»Umd  It;  the  poet  cMMfvs*  that  which  to  grand 
and  sublime,  and  he  who  will  ei^oy  tlie  perusal  of  hto 
cMiMpCtMU  must  have  refinement  of  mind,  and  ca- 
pacity to  e0w»frtlUmd  the  grand  and  sublime.  The 
builder  €mu€ivu  plans,  the  scliolar  mmdtr»umd$  lan- 
guages^ the  metapbyaician  cestyrffAsiid*  subtle  qoea- 


A  ready  e^nufti^n  supplies  us  with  a  stodc  of  Ideas 
on  all  subjects ;  a  quick  underttmnding  catches  the 
latentkMM  of  others  with  half  a  word ;  a  penetrating 
mind  e0m»rekemd$  the  abstrusett  points.  There  are 
human  brtngs  Involved  in  such  profound  ignorance, 
that  they  oaanot  owcwbs  of  the  OMMt  ordinary  things 
that  exist  in  civilized  life:  there  are  those  who, though 
akiw  at  mmi'^tundimf  words,  will  be  quick  at  imdtr- 
HamdiMg  looks  and  signs:  and  there  are  others  who, 
though  dull  at  etwuivimg  or  tmitrtitMdimg  common 
natten,  wiU  liave  a  power  for  tnkfrttumimg  the 
abstmsef  parts  of  the  mathematics, 

CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 

Ontftitnuy  fWMn  cMcciM  (o.  TV  e»mc0h*\  signifles 
llM  thing  esnestved;  MtMn,  in  French  mum.  Latin 
iieti*,  fromiMCiu  partidple  of  mmco  Io  know,  stgniOes 
the  tidng  known. 

(Senception  to  the  mlnd*s  own  work,  what  it  pietores 
la  Itself  from  the  exercise  of  Its  own  powers ;  '  Wonto 
signify  not  immediately  and  primely  things  themselves, 
but  tlie  tsnctptwnM  or  the  mind  copceming  tilings.'— 
Boirm.  AVcmw  to  the  representation  of  o^ects  as 
they  are  drawn  from  observation:  *The  story  of 
Telemacbtts  to  formed  altngether  In  the  spirit  of 
Homer,  and  will  give  an  unlearned  reader  a  notion  of 
Uwt  great  poet's  manner  of  writing.'— Adouom.  Cm* 
ttpti&nt  are  the  fhiit  of  the  imagination ;  *  It  to  natural 
for  the  imaginations  of  men  who  lead  their  lives  in  too 
solitary  a  manner  to  prey  upon  themselves,  and  form 
fh>m  their  own  eoneeptimu  beings  and  thingi  which 
have  no  place  in  nature.'— SraaLa.  Abttoiu  are  the 
result  of  reflection  and  experience ;  *  Considering  that 
the  happiness  of  the  other  worid  to  to  be  the  happlnen 
of  the  whole  man.  who  can  question,  but  there  to  an 
Infinite  varietv  in  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking  of  1 
Revelation.  Hkewiso.  very  much  oonflrms  thto  notion 
B  ilUforent  views  it  gives  usof  our  future  hap- 
u'— Addison.  Conetptions  are  formed ;  notions 
are  entertained.  Gnic<:p(t«iw  are  either  grand  or  mean, 
gross  or  sublime,  either  clear  or  indistinct,  crude  or 
distinct ;  im^^mu  are  either  true  or  fUse,  Just  or  absurd. 
Intellectual  culture  serves  to  elevate  the  eonesptiono; 
the  extenston  of  knowledge  serves  to  correct  and  refine 
the  notiontt 

Some  heathen  phikisopbersbad  an  indtotfnct  eoneep- 
tionct  the  Deity,  whose  attributes  and  character  are 
imfolded  to  us  in  hto  revetotion :  tlie  Ignorant  have 
often  false  nptiono  of  their  duty  and  obligattons  to 
their  superiours.  Tlie  unenlightened  express  their  grass 
and  crude  eonesptiono  of  a  Superiour  Being  by  some 
material  and  visible  object:  the  vulgar  notion  of 
ghosts  and  spirits  to  not  entirely  bantolied  fh>m  the 
most  cultivated  parte  of  England. 

PERCEPTION,  IDEA,  CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 
Porcoption  expresses  either  the  act  of  noruiving  or 
the  Impression  produced  by  that  act;  in  thto  latter 
asnse  It  to  analocoos  to  an  idea  (v.  Idta],  The  im- 
pression of  an  object  that  to  present  to  us  is  termed  a 
forctption;  Uie  revival  of  that  impression,  when  the 
object  to  removed,  to  an  id—.  A  combination  oOdoas 
Wf  which  any  image  to  preaented  to  the  mind  to  a  eon- 

•  Vide  Abbe  Oitard:  *'Eoieiidre,  oomprendre,  con- 


coption  («.  TV  eon^rtkond) ;  the  aaaodatlon  of  two  or 
more  idooOf  so  as  to  constitute  it  adedsion,  to  a  notion* 
Ptreoptiono  are  clear  or  confused,  accordhig  to  the 
state  of  the  sensible  organs,  and  the  portative  fbculty ; 
idot  arc  fkint  or  vivid,  vague  or  distinct,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  poreeption ,  eoneoptiono  are  gross  or 
refined  according  to  the  number  and  extern  of  <me*9 
id—»  ;  notiono  are  true  or  false,  correct  or  incorrect, 
according  to  the  extent  of  one's  knowledge.  The  »«r- 
c^tion  which  we  have  of  remote  objects  to  sofhetimes 
so  indistinct  as  to  leave  hardly  any  traces  of  the  image 
on  the  mind  ;  we  have  in  that  case  a  poreeptiont  but 

What  can  the  fbodcst  mother  wish  fbr  more, 
Ev'n  for  her  darling  son,  than  aolid  sense, 
Portoptiona  clear,  and  flowing  etoquenoe.— Wtihw. 
If  we  read  the  deeerlption  of  any  ckijfitx^  we  may  havo 
an  tdMof  it ;  but  we  need  not  have  any  immediato 
porxoption :  the  iden  in  thto  case  being  complex,  and 
formed  of  many  images  of  which  we  have  already  had 
a  porctption;  *  Imagination  selects  id—»  from  the 
treasures  of  remembrance.'— Johnson. 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds,  according  to  dif 
fbrent  Images  which  have  already  been  impreseed,  we 
are  said  to  have  a  eoncopUon  of  them :  in  thto  case, 
however,  it  to  not  necessary  fbr  the  ob)ecto  really  to 
exist ;  they  may  be  the  oflbpring  of  the  mind's  opera- 
tion within  itself;  *  It  to  not  a  head  that  is  filled  with 
extravagant  coneoptionM^  which  to  capable  of  fumirii- 
ing  the  world  with  diversions  of  tlus  nature  (fh>m 
humour).'— Addison.  But  with  regard  to  notiono  it  to 
different,  fbr  tliey  are  formed  respectlngobjects  that  do 
really  exist,  although  perhaps  the  properties  or  circum- 
stances which  we  amgo  to  them  are  not  real ;  *  Those 
notiono  which  are  to  be  collected  by  reason,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  senses,  wlU  seldom  stand  forward  in  the 
mind,  but  be  treasured  in  the  remoter  repositories  of 
the  memory.'— Johnson.  If  I  look  at  the  moon,  I 
have  ft  perception  of  it ;  if  it  disappear  from  my  sight, 
and  the  impression  remains,  I  have  an  tVfca  of  it ;  if  an 
obiect,  difirtrlog  in  shape  and  cokmr  from  that  or  any 
thine  else  which  I  may  have  seen,  present  Itself  to  my 
mind,  it  to  a  contention ;  if  of  this  moon  I  conceive 
that  it  to  no  bigcer  than  what  It  appears  to  my  eve,  thto 
to  a  notion^  which  in  the  present  instance,  naapm  an 
unreal  property  to  a  real  ot^ecL 

TO  THINK,  SUPPOSE,  IMAGINE,  BELIEVE, 

To  think,  in  Saxon  Oraecx,  German  dteftss,  ^c 
from  the  Hebrew  |*^  to  ruto  or  Judge,  to  the  geneiick 
term.  It  expresses,  in  common  with  the  otiier  terms, 
the  act  of  having  a  particular  Idea  in  the  mind ;  but  It 
to  Indefinite  as  to  the  mode  and  the  object  of  the 
action.  To  think  may  be  the  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  merely  of  the  imngination :  to  enppooo  and 
immgine  are  rather  the  acto  o€  the  imoginMtiontbMnof 
the  understanding.  To  OiaJfc,  that  to.  to  have  any 
thought  or  opinion  upon  a  subject,  requires  reflection ; 
it  to  the  work  of  time ; 

If  to  ooooelve  how  any  thing  can  be 
From  riiape  extracted,  and  locality. 
Is  hard:  what  thinkyoa  of  the  Dehy  f-^aime. 
To  n^poe*  and  tmagint  may  lie  the  acts  of  the  bio- 
ment    We  think  a  thing  right  or  wrong;  we  tnppoao 
it  10  be  true  orfUse;  *It  is  absurd  to  smppose  that 
while  the  relations.  In  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  naturally  call  forth  certain  sentimento  and 
affections,  there  should  be  none  to  correspond  to  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  bdngs.'- Blair.    We  imagine 
it  to  be  real  or  unreal    To  think  is  employed  promto«) 
Cttoosly  In  regard  to  all  objects,  whether  actually  ex-, 
totinc  or  not:  to  #ii/|»s««  applies  to  those  which  are  un- 
certain or  precarious;  ma/tiw,  to  thoae  wliich  are  un-i 
real ;  *  How  ridlculoua  must  It  be  to  imtu[ine  that  tlM> 
clergy  of  England  fkvour  popery,  when  they  cannot  be 
ctorgymen  without  renouncing  iu'-BavBEiDOK.  Think 
and  imagine  are  said  of  that  which  afSiCts  the  senses 
Immediately :  tuppoee  to  only  said  of  that  which  oc 
copies  the  mind.    We  think  that  we  hear  a  noise  as 
soon  as  the  sound  catches  our  attention;  in  certain 
Slates  of  the  body  or  mind  we  imagine  we  hear  noises 
which  were  never  made :  we  thmk  that  a  person  will 
come  to-day,  because  he  has  informed  us  that  he  in 
teadiiodo  so;  we  t^ipMs  that  he  wlu  eDlBeto-d■y^ 
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ftt  a  eenain  boor,  bwattie  he  came  at  tbt  mme  bour 
yesterday. 

When  applied  to  the  event*  and  clrcumatances  of 
life,  to  think  may  be  applied  to  any  time,  past,  present, 
or  to  come,  or  where  no  time  ia  expressed :  to  gu^pose 
ia  more  aptly  applied  to  a  future  time ;  and  imagtne  to 
a  past  or  present  Ume.  We  think  that  a  person  has 
done  a  thing,  is  doing  it,  or  will  do  it ;  we  suppose 
that  he  will  do  it;  we  imagnu  that  he  has  done  it^  or 
is  doing  it  A  person  Oiaiv  that  be  will  die ;  imagtnes 
that  be  Is  in  a  dangerous  way :  we  tkink  that  the 
weather  will  be  fine  to-day,  we  snpposs  that  the  affiyr 
will  be  decided. 

In  regard  to  moral  points,  in  which  case  the  word 
deem  may  be  compared  with  the  others;  to  think  is  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  c«lain  premises.  I  think  that 
a  man  has  acted  wrong:  to  snppsst  \i  i^  take  tip  an 
Idea  arbitrarily  or  at  pleasure;  v^«  iiif^R  mhui  a 
supposed  case,  merely  lor  the  sake  of  nTB^umcixt  to 
inmgins  is  to  take  up  an  Idea  by  ac^ uli^mtt  trr  \a  Jthimt 
any  connexion  with  the  trutbor  reiiliiiy^  wc  im^Mrms 
that  a  person  is  offended  with  us,  t^  Jtiioui  b«kEig  ^ble 
to  assign  a  aingle  reason  for  the  idea  ,  istafffmarf  bvi\M 
are  even  more  numerous  than  thobn  whkb  ar^  J>-tl: 
to  dccai  is  to  form  a  ooodusion;  ihkq^  sre  dft^md 
hurtful  or  otherwise  In  conaequem^  ni  f'W>r%tMJ<>n; 
*  An  empty  house  is  by  the  players  •lo...^  tlm  uioat 
dreadful  sign  of  popular  disapprobation.*— Hawkxs- 
woaTB. 

To  tkink  and  bsKeve  are  both  opposite  to  knowing 
or  perceiving;  but  to  tkink  Is  a  more  partial  action 
than  to  believe :  we  tkink  as  the  thing  strikes  us  at 
tlie  time ;  we  believe  from  a  settled  deduction :  hence,  it 
expresses  much  less  to  say  that  I  tkink  a  person  speaks 
the  truth,  than  that  I  belisve  that  be  speaks  the  truth ; 
For  tbey  can  conquer  who  keUsve  they  can.— DaTDSir. 

I  tkink,  firom  what  I  can  recollect,  that  sucb  and 
such  were  the  words,  is  a  vague  mode  of  speech,  not 
admissible  In  a  court  of  law  as  positive  evidence:  the 
natural  question  which  follows  upon  this  Is,  do  you 
firmly  believe  iti  to  which,  whoever  can  answer  In  the 
affirmative,  with  tlie  appearance  of  sincerity,  must  be 
admitted  as  a  testimony.  Hence  It  arises,  that  the 
word  can  only  be  employed  in  matters  that  require  but 
3itUe  thought  in  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion ;  and 
ibelisve  is  applicable  to  things  that  must  be  admlued 
/Only  on  substantial  evidence.  We  are  at  liberty  to  say 
.that  I  (AmJk,  or  I  believe^  that  the  account  is  made  out 
(right ;  but  we  must  say,  that  I  *ettev«,  not  CAmJk,  that 
^the  Bible  Is  the  word  of  God. 


TO  THINK,  REFLECT,  PONDER,  MUSE. 

TItnft,  in  Saxon  tkineem,  German  denksn,  dec, 
.comes  from  the  Hebrew  |*li  to  direct,  rule,  or  judge: 
.reJUet,  in  Latin  rtfiscto,  signifies  literally  to  bend 
.back,  tliat  Is,  to  bend  the  mind  back  on  itself;  ponder^ 
from  pondus  a  weight,  signifies  to  weigh ;  muse,  from 
.mnsa,  a  song,  signifies  to  dwell  upon  with  the  imagi- 
nation. 

To  tkink  Is  a  general  and  indefinite  term ;  to  reJUel 
is  a  particular  inode  of  thinking ;  to  ponder  and  muse 
are  difiisrent  modes  of  r^tuttng,  the  former  on  grave 
matters,  tlie  latter  Ot\  mattera  that  interest  either  the 
afiections  or  the  imagination :  we  tkink  whenever  we 
receive  or  recall  an  idea  to  the  mind;  but  we  r^fiect 
only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  but  many  ideas :  we 
tkink  If  we  onlv  suffer  the  ideas  to  revolve  in  succes- 
sion in  the  mind :  but  in  reflecting  we  compare,  com- 
bine, and  Judge  of  those  ideas  which  thus  pass  in  the 
mind :  we  tkink.  therefore,  of  things  past,  as  they  are 
pleasurable  or  otherwise ;  we  r^ct  upon  them  as  they 
are  applicable  to  our  present  condition :  we  may  tkink 
on  things  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  we  reJUet,  ponder y 
and  muse  mostly  on  that  which  is  past  or  prescnu 
The  man  tkinks  on  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and 
wishes  them  back ;  tlie  child  tkinks  on  ilie  time  when 
be  shall  be  a  man,  and  is  impatient  until  It  is  come ; 
'  No  man  was  ever  weary  of  tkinking,  much  leas  of 
thinking  that  he  had  done  well  or  virtuously.*— South. 
A  man  rejUcts  on  his  past  follies,  and  tries  to  profit 
bv  experience ;  '  Let  men  but  relLeet  upon  their  own 
observation,  and  consider  Impartially  with  themselves 
how  few  in  the  worid  tbey  have  known  made  better 
by  age. '—South.  One  ponders  (m  any  gerioua  concern 
Uiat  affects  bia  destiny; 


Stood  on  tbebfliiktirbflil,  ud  look*d  ■irbU0^ 

Pond'ring  liis  voyage.— Miltom. 
One  miuses  on  tlie  bappy  events  of  bis  childhood;  *I 
was  sitting  on  a  aofb  one  evening,  after  I  had  been 
caressed  by  Amurath,  and  my  imagination  Undied  aa 

I  MMSed.*- HAWKXSWOaTB. 

TO  CONTEMPLATE,  MEDITATE,  MUSE. 

ConUmplmiey  in  Latin  conUmplmtnSt  participle  of 
esfntssnplor,  probably  conies  fkom  tessplum  tlie  temple, 
that  being  the  place  most  fitted  for  e^ntemplatisn. 
MediUts,  In  Latin  mediftms^  participle  of  medit^, 
Is  probably  changed  from  sielttor.  In  Greek  fttXcrdi^, 
to  modulate,  or  attune  the  thou^na,  aa  sounds  are  har- 
monized. Muse  Is  derived  from  smwo,  owing  to  the 
connexion  between  the  harmony  of  a  aot^,  and  tbe 
harmony  of  the  thoughts  In  mmsing. 

Different  species  of  reflection  are  marked  by  these 


We  eeiU«at/»{ato  what  Is  present  or  before  our  eyes ; 
we  nuditau  on  what  is  past  or  abaent ;  we  muse  oa 
what  is  present  or  past. 

The  heavens,  and  all  the  works  of  the  Creator,  are 
objects  of  esntempUti^n ;  '  I  sincerely  wish  myself 
with  you  to  esmUmpUAs  the  wonders  of  God  in  the 
firmament,  rather  than  tbe  madness  of  man  on  the 
earth.*— Pora.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  mediUHsm;  '  But  a  very  small  part  of  tbe 
moments  spent  in  msditatien  on  the  past,  produoe  any 
reasonable  caution  or  salutary  sorrow.*— Jomnsom. 
One  muses  on  the  events  or  circumstances  which  have 
been  Just  passing. 

We  may  contemplate  and  meditate  for  the  fbture, 
but  never  situs.  In  this  case  the  two  former  terms 
have  tbe  sense  of  contriving  or  purposing :  what  is 
eoj^templattd  to  be  done,  is  thought  of  more  indla- 
tinctly  than  when  it  Is  meditated  to  be  done:  many 
things  are  had  in  centemplatian  which  are  never 
seriously  nuditated  upon ;  *  Life  is  the  immediate  gift 
of  God.  a  right  inherent  by  nature  In  every  individual, 
and  it  begins  in  contemplatien  of  law  as  soon  as  an 
infknt  Is  able  to  stir  in  tlie  mother's  womb.*— Bla.c&- 
STORB.  Between  eemtempl^ng  and  meditating  there 
is  oflener  a  greater  difference  than  between  medUaUng 
and  executing ; 

Thus  plung'd  in  Ills  and  meditating  more, 
The  peopIe*s  patience,  tried,  no  longer  bore 
The  raging  monster.— DavDiN. 
Contemplation  may  be  a  temporary  action  directed 
to  a  single  object ;  '  There  Is  not  any  property  or  cir- 
cumstances of  my  being  that  I  contemplate  with  more 
joy  than  my  immortality.* — BaaXKLKT.  Meditating 
is  a  permanent  and  serious  action  directed  le  severu 
ol^ects;  ^Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety 
upon  the  occasion  of  what  you  meditate^  oither  get  some 
new  arguments  ainiinst  sin,  or  some  new  encourage- 
ment to  virtue.*— Tatlok.  Musing  is  partial  and  un- 
important :  meditation  is  a  religious  duty.  It  cannot 
be  neglected  without  injury  to  a  person's  spiritual  im- 
provement; musing  is  a  temporary  employment  of  tbe 
mind  on  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  they  ha^^n 
to  excite  an  Interest  for  tbe  time ; 

Musing  as  wont  on  this  and  that. 
Such  trifles  as  I  know  not  what— Fauicis. 
Contemplative  and   musing,  as  epithets,  have   a 
strong  analogy  to  each  other. 

Contemplative  is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  musing  Is  a 
particular  state  of  the  mind.  A  person  may  have  a 
contemplative  turn,  or  be  in  a  musing  mood. 


TO  CONSIDER,  REFLECT. 

Consider,  in  French  eonsiderer,  Latin  eenstdere, 
a  factative,  from  consido  to  sit  down,  sonifies  to 
make  to  settle  in  the  mind.  Refiect,  in  Latin  refUcU, 
compounded  of  r«  znAJUcto,  signifies  to  turn  back,  w 
upon  itself,  after  the  manner  of  the  mind. 

The  operation  of  thought  is  expressed  by  these  two 
words,  but  it  varies  in  llie  circumstancest  of^^tbe  action. 

€>tnsideTation  Ls  employed  for  practical  purposes, 
rtfiecHon  for  matters  or  speculation  or  mural  improve- 
ment. Common  objects  call  for  consideration ;  the 
workings  of  the  mind  itself,  or  objects  purely  spiritual, 
occupy  r^lectien.    It  is  necessary  to  consider  what  ia 
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pR}pertobe4loiM,b«ftraw«ttkeMyfitp;  *ItM6nM 
MaMary,  In  Uia  choice  of  penoM  for  grettar  enplo/- 
tuent«,  to  eo—ider  tbdr  bodies  aa  wall  as  tbelr  miMto, 
and  ages  and  bealtb  as  well  aa  tbeir  abililies.*— Tbm- 
PLB.  It  is  consistent  with  our  natures,  as  raUooal 
beings,  to  r^/Uu  on  whM  we  are,  what  we  ought  to  be, 
and  wtiat  we  shall  be;  'Whoever  r^Uets  fVeqnentJj 
r  his  own  duration,  will  mid  oot 
I  k  not  more  permanent  than  his 


on  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  duration,  will  mid  oot 
that  the  state  of  otheii ' 

own.*— JOBMSOM. 


Without  eon9id4ftU%  we  shall  naturally  oommlt 
the  m<«t  flagrant  erroia ;  without  rsisctvsn  we  shall 
never  understand  our  duty  to  our  Maker,  oar  neigli- 
bour,  and  ourselvea. 

TO  CONSIDER,  REGARD. 

TV  e^nMidtr  (o.  7b  eomnder)  signifies  to  take  a  view 
of  a  thing  in  the  mbid,  which  Is  the  result  of  thought; 
lo  rtgard  Is  literally  to  look  back  upon,  from  the 
French  regvrdtr^  that  Is.  re  and  fardtr^  to  keep  or 
WBlchf  which  is  derived  Irom  the  old  German  wakrtn 
to  see,  of  which  there  are  still  traces  in  the  words 
bnoakm  to  guard  against,  martin  to  wait,  and  the 
English  to  be  overs  of. 

There  is  more  caution  or  thought  In  eonsidtring  ; 
more  personal  Interest  in  regard^.  A  man  may 
ctntider  his  reputation  so  as  to  be  deterred  ttom 
taking  a  particular  step ;  If  he  regards  his  reputation, 
this  regard  has  a  general  influence  on  all  he  does. 
*  The  King  had  not,  at  that  thne,  one  person  about 
him  o€  his  council,  who  had  the  least  eoruideroHen  at 
his  own  honour,  or  friendship  for  those  who  sat  at 
the  behn  of  aflklrs,  the  Duke  of  Lennox  excepted.'— 
Clarkhdom. 

If  much  you  note  him, 

You  oflbnd  him ;  feed  and  regard  him  not. 

Sbaupbabi. 

A  similar  distinction  extsta  between  these  words 
when  not  expressly  personal :  to  eansidar  a  thing  in  a 
certain  light,  is  lo  take  a  steady  view  of  it ;  *  I  c#»- 
aider  the  soul  of  man  as  the  rum  of  a  glorious  pile  of 
buildings.*— 8t»I4e.  To  rtford  a  thing  Is  to  view 
tt  with  a  ceruin  interest ;  *  1  regard  trade  not  only  aa 
highly  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  in  general, 
but  as  the  most  natural  and  likely  method  of  making  a 
man*s  fortune.*— Bupoblu 

CONSIDERATION,  REASON. 

ConMidtration^  or  that  which  enters  Into  a  person's 
consideration,  has  a  reference  to  the  person  consider- 
ing. Reason^  or  that  which  Influences  the  reason.  Is 
taken  absolutely :  tonaideratunu  are  therefore  for  the 
most  port  partial,  as  aflecting  particular  interests,  or 
dependent  on  particular  circumstances.  '  He  had  been 
made  general  upon  very  partial,  and  not  enough*  de- 
Uberaied  eanaidaratiane.' — CLAfeBNPON. 

Reae^ne  on  the  contrary  may  be  general,  and  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  '  The  reaeene 
assigned  in  a  law  of  the  36lh  year  of  Edward  IIL  for 
having  pleas  and  Judcements  in  the  English  tongue, 
might  have  been  urged  for  having  the  laws  themselves 
in  that  language.'— Ttbwhitt. 

W  hen  applied  to  matters  of  practice  the  C0mndera- 
tian  influences  the  particular  actions  of  an  individual 
or  Individuals ;  no  c<meideratian  of  profit  or  emolument 
sbouM  bidoce  a  person  to  forfeit  his  word;  *He  was 
obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  eamaiderationei  to 
search  an  asylum.* — Drydbk. 

The  reaean  Influences  a  line  of  conduct ;  the  reaaama 
which  men  assign  for  their  conduct  are  oftim  aa  abaurd 
as  they  are  false ; 

I  mask  the  boslneHS  fh>m  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  rtostms.— Sbaupbarb. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  applied  to  mattera  of 
theory,  the  eemeideratian  is  that  which  enters  into  a 
man's  consideration,  or  which  he  otfon  to  the  consider- 
ation of  others;  'The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  pun- 
ishments to  any  particular  crimes,  may  appear  from 
aeveral  eaneideratiams.^—A^Dtaon.  The  rtaaem  Is  that 
which  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  *  If  it  be 
natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude  uiat  there  is 
some  ground  or  reaaan  for  those  fears,  and  that  nature 
hath  not  planted  them  hi  us  lo  no  purpose  1*— Tn.- 
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TO  ARGUE,  EVDf OB,  PBOVB. 

To  argue,  (rota  the  Latin  arguo,  and  the  Chreek 
ipffdi  clear,  signifies  to  make  clear;  to  evimce.  In  Latin 
emnce,  compounded  of  vineo  to  wreve  or  make  out,  and 
e  forth,  signifies  to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to  appear 
clear ;  to  prow,  In  French  prouver.  In  Latin  preba, 
from  probue  good,  signifies  to  make  good,  or  make  to 
appear  good. 

These  terms  In  general  convey  the  idea  of  evidenea, 
but  with  gradations :  argue  denotes  the  smallest  degree, 
and  prove  the  highest  degree.  To  argue  Is  to  serve 
as  an  Indication  amounting  to  probability;  to  evinea 
denotes  an  Indication  so  clear  as  to  remove  doubt;  lo 
prove  marks  an  evidence  so  positive  aa  to  produce  con- 
viction.  -,-  / 

It  argues  a  want  of  candour  In  any  man  to  conceal 
circumstances  in  his  statement  which  are  any  ways 
calculated  to  afl^  the  subject  In  question;  'It  Is  not 
the  being  singular,  but  being  singular  for  something, 
that  argues  either  extraordinary  endowments  of  nature 
or  benevolent  Intentions  to  mankind,  which  draws  the 
admiration  and  esteem  of  the  worid.'— Bbbkblbt. 
The  tenour  of  a  person's  conversation  may  evince  the 
refinement  of  his  mind  and  the  purity  of  his  taste; 
'The  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  partfcularly  lia 
hnmaterlallty,  has,  I  tUnk,  been  evineed  almost  to  a 
demonstration.*— A  DmsoN.  When  we  see  men  sacri- 
ficing their  peace  of  mind  and  even  their  Integrity  of 
character  to  ambition,  It  proves  to  us  how  imoortant  It 
is  even  in  early  life  to  check  this  natural,  and  In  some 
measure  laudude,  but  still  insinuating  and  dangerous 
passion; 

What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath, 

But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene  1 

To  reason  proves,  or  weds  it  to  desire  T— Tovr o 


ARGUMENT,  REASON,  PROOF. 
^rguauut,  from  argue  (v.  Td  argue),  slgnlflea  either 
the  thing  that  argues,  or  that  which  is  brought  forward 
In  arguing:  reason,  in  French  raison,  Latin  ratta, 
from  ratus,  participle  of  rear  to  think,  signifies  the 
thing  thought  or  estUnated  in  tlie  mind  by  the  power 
of  rtassm;  proof,  from  to  prove,  signifies  the  thing  that 
proves. 

An  argument  serves  for  defence ;  a  reason  for  justi- 
fication; a  proof  for  eonvictlon.  .^rguutents  are 
adduced  in  aupport  of  an  hypothesis  or  proposition ; 
'  When  the  arguments  press  equally  on  both  sides  ioi 
matters  that  are  indidHupent  to  us,  the  safest  method  Ib 
to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither.'- Adoisom.  Rsasomo 
are  assigned  in  matters  of  belief  and  practice ; 
The  reasons,  with  his  friend's  experience  join'd, 
Encourag'd  much,  but  more  dlsturb'd  his  mind. 

Drtdbk. 
Proefs  are  collected  to  ascertain  a  feet ; 

One  soul  In  both,  whereof  %ood  proof 
This  day  aflbrds^— Miltok. 
Jlrguwtonts  aro  either  stront  or  weak ;  reasons  sollif 
or  friule ;  >roo/«  clear  and  positive,  or  vague  and  Inde- 
finite, we  conAite  an  argument,  overpower  a  reason f 
and  invalidate  a  proof.  Whoever  wishes  to  defend 
Christianity  will  be  in  no  want  of  arguments;  '  Thls> 
before  revebKion  had  enlishtened  the  world,  was  the 
very  best  argument  for  a  future  state.*— Attxrburt. 
The  believer  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to  give  a  reasom 
for  the  hope  that  Is  in  him ;  '  Virtue  and  vice  are  nol 
arbitrary  things,  but  there  is  a  natural  and  eternal 
reason  for  that  goodness  and  virtue,  and  against 
vice  and  wickedness.*- Tillotsoh.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  Divine  revelation  there  is  no  clroumstance 
that  Is  substantiated  with  such  Irrefhigable  proofs  as 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour ; 

Are  there  (still  more  amaxing !)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought,  who  smother  in  its  birth 
The  glorious  truth,  who  struggle  to  be  brutes? 
Who  fight  the  proofs  of  bnmortaUty  ?— Youitq. 

CAUSE,  REASON,  MOTIVE. 
Cause  is  supposed  to  signify  originally  the  same  aa 
case ;  it  means  liowever  now,  bv  distinction,  the  case 
or  thing  happening  before  another  as  Its  cause;  the 
reasonh  the  thing  that  acts  on  the  reason  or  nnder- 
siandlnf;  the  mains,  in  French  aisc(f,  fhm  the  Latin 
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ptftldple  of  wmm  to  movt,  !■  tlwt  wbkh 

Wingi'mto  actioiL 

Ctewe  reqwcta  Uw  Older  and  eonoezion  of  thlngi; 
rtMM  the  inovemeuta  mod  oper»tkMM  of  Um  mlud; 
■MttoM  the  movemente  of  the  mind  and  body.  Oau€\M 
properly  the  generick ;  reiwm  and  m»tiv  are  ipeciflck : 
every  rttutn  or  mHiv  Is  a  c««««,  but  every  c«m»«  Is 
Dot  a  TfBtm  or  m»tii>: 

OM«e  ia  lald  of  all  Inanimate  otifcGts;  rtmM^n  and 
WMtiv  of  ratkmal  afeuia:  whatever  happens  in  the 
world,  happens  from  some  cmmm^  mediate  or  imme- 
diate; the  primary  or  first  fte  of  aU,  Is  God ;  *The 
wise  and  learned  among  the  venr  heathens  themselves, 
have  all  acknowledged  some  first  c«m<,  whereupon 
originally  the  being  of  all  things  dependeth,  neither 
have  th«r  otherwise  spoken  of  that  eoiwc,  than  as  an 
agent  which,  Icnowing  what  and  why  it  worketh, 
obsorveth  in  working  a  most  exact  order  or  law.*— 
Hooaaa.  Whatever  opinions  men  hold,  thev  oucht  to 
be  able  to  assign  a  substantial  rtaton  for  them ;  *  If  we 
commemorate  any  mystery  <^  our  redemption,  or  arti- 
cle of  our  iUth,  we  ought  to  confirm  our  belief  of  it  by 
consideringall  those  rvoseiu  upon  which  it  Is  built.*— 
Nklson.  For  whatever  men  do  thev  ought  to  have  a 
■ufiicient  wi»tiv ;  *  Every  principle  that  Is  a  wmUv  to 
good  actions  ought  to  be  encouraged.'— Addison. 

As  the  MMM  gives  birth  to  the  eflbct,  so  does  the 
reas#a  give  birth  to  the  conclusion,  and  the  sMtive  gives 
Mrth  to  the  action.  Between  canM  and  eflect  there  is 
a  necessaiy  connexion :  whatever  in  the  natural  world 
Is  capable  of  giving  birth  to  ttootber  thing  Is  an  ade- 
qaataesuM; 

Cut  oflTthe  eonsM,  and  the  effiscts  will  cease, 
And  all  the  moving  madncM  fttll  to  peace. 

Darnaif. 
But  In  the  moral  worM  there  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  reosMU  and  their  results,  or  smCivm 
and  their  actions:  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind  is  not 
always  such  as  to  be  acted  upon  according  to  the 
nature  of  thingi;  every  adequate  reassa  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed Iqr  its  natural  conclusion,  for  every  man  will  not 
believe  who  has  r«a««af  to  believe,  nor  vield  to  the 
rM»0n»  that  would  lead  to  a  right  belief:  and  every 
■Mltve  will  not  be  accompanied  with  its  corresponding 
action,  for  V9txy  man  will  not  act  who  has  a  motive 
for  acting,  nor  act  In  tlie  manner  in  which  his  sMCtor* 
ought  to  dictate :  the  ctsm—  of  our  diseases  oHen  lie  as 
hidden  as  the  rttMona  of  our  opinions,  and  the  wutwu 
for  oar  actlona. 

CONCLUSION,  INFERENCE,  DEDUCTION. 

OraeiaWsm,  (hNn  eoncZad*,  and  the  Latin  coneUMdoy 
or  CM  and  ctads  to  shut  up,  signifies  literally  the 
winding  up  of  all  arguments  and  reasoning;  inference^ 
from  taJTer,  in  Latin  n^ere^  signifies  what  is  brought 
In;  dHuetit*^  from  deduct^  in  Latin  dedwUtu  and 
dsdaes  to  bring  out.  signifies  tlie  bringing  or  drawing 
one  thing  from  another. 

A  e0ncluaion  Is  fUll  and  decisive;  an  inftrene*  Is  par- 
tial and  Indecisive:  a  eonclution  leaves  the  mind  in  no 
doubt  or  hesitation;  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  farther  rea- 


'  Ton  H>%ht|  flm  fbs  rin^  l^tv 


fkU  of  rain  ore 

pie  departed,  ssake  some  naefol  Htftrtne**  or  i 
haw  many  there  are  left  unmarried.*— Srtai^.  W« 
rfadnci  fhMn  a  combination  of  focts,  infer^mces,  and 
assertkNM,  that  a  slory  Is  fkbricaied;  *Tbere  is  a  coo- 
sequence  which  seems  very  naturally  dtduetkU  from 
the  foregoingooosiderations.  If  the  scale  of  being  rises 
by  such  a  r^ular  progress  so  b^h  as  man,  we  may  by 
a  parity  of  reason  suppose  that  it  sHU  proceeds  gradu- 
ally through  those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior 
nature  to  him.'— Addison.  Hasly  c#ncliu<sa#  betray 
a  want  of  Jodmnent,  or  firmness  of  mind :  contrary 
ntftrenet9  are  nequently  drawn  fimm  the  same  circum- 
stances to  serve  um  purposes  <>€  party,  and  support  a 
fkvourite  position ;  the  dsdacftiis  In  such  cases  are  aoC 
unfteqaently  trtie  when  the  ti^srsMss  are  Iklae. 


BELIEF,  CREDIT,  TRUST,  FAITH. 


Bdief^  fVom  believe^  In  Saxon  ftltfiah  f^ 
crman  gUmktn^  kilanhtt^  Ax.  comes,  in  afi  p 
from  lief^  in  German  belitben  to  (dease,  and  the  Latin 


«sa,ln 
dHUtr, 


I  only  deal  bt  rules  of  art, 
Such  as  are  lawful,  and  Judge  by 
Conclusion*  of  astrology.— HtTDiBRis. 
Inf«rtmcc»  are  special  eonclutionM  from  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  they  serve  as  links  In  the  cludn  of  reason- 
ing ;  '  Though  It  may  chance  to  be  right  in  the  eon- 
tluaion^  it  !•  yet  nqjusl  and  mlsuken  in  the  method  of 
ii^femu€.*—Ouu(viLi.^.      Conclunion  in   the  logical 
aense  Is  the  concluding  proposition  In  a  syllogism, 
drawn  from  the  two  others,  which  are  called  the  pre- 
mises, and  may  each  of  them  be  infertnu*. 

OnelM$ion»  are  drawn  from  real  fkcts,  infermcet 
are  drawn  from  the  appearances  of  things ,  dednuions 
only  from  arguments  or  assertions.  Concluaions  are 
practical;    tn/troneot  ratloclnative ;  dmUution*  are 

We  eondmdt  ftom  a  person's  conduct  or  dedarati<Mis 
what  he  intends  to  do,  or  leave  undone ; 

He  praises  wine,  and  we  eonelnd*  ftom  thence 

He  uk'd  his  glass,  on  his  own  evidence. — Addison. 

We  infor  from  the  appearance  of  the  cloads,  or  the 

IhkkMas  of  the  atmosjpbere,  that  there  wiU  be  a  heavy 


liht  it  pleaseth,  slanifying  the  pleasure  or  assent  of  the 
mind.  Credit^  In  French  ertdu^  Latin  crsd>(««,  parti- 
ciple of  credo,  compounded  of  csr  the  heart,  and  d»  to 
give,  signifies  also  giving  tlie  heart  TVasC  Is  con- 
nected with  the  old  word  (r»»,  in  Saxon  trmmimm, 
German  trtmtnt  old  German  tkrMvikn,  CAmvsn,  ^.  to 
hold  true,  and  probably  firom  the  Greek  6dppKiv  to  have 
confidence,  signifying  to  depend  upon  as  true.  /UU, 
In  Latin  jMm,  firom  JUo  to  confide,  signifies  also  de- 
pendence upon  as  true. 

Bel^f  Is  the  generick  term,  the  oUprs  speclfiek ;  w« 
believe  when  we  eredil  and  trutt,  but  not  always  «t«s 
vertd.  Belief  rests  on  no  particular  person  or  thing; 
but  credit  and  trust  rest  on  the  authority  of  one  or 
more  Indlvidaals.  Every  thing  is  the  subject  of  bditf 
which  produces  one's  assent:  the  events  of  human  Un 
are  credited  upon  the  authority  of  the  narrator:  the 
words,  promises,  or  the  integmy  of  Individuals  are 
trusted:  the  power  of  persons  and  the  virtue  of  thli^ 
are  objects  oifuitk. 

BeUef  and  credit  are  particular  actlona,  or  aenH- 
menu:  (nwt  and /stU  are  permanent  dispositions  of 
the  mind.  Things  are  entitled  to  our  bdisf;  persons 
are  entitled  to  our  credit:  but  people  repose  a  trust  in 
others ;  or  have  a  faith  in  others. 

Our  belief  or  unbeli^  Is  not  always  regulated  by  oar 
reasoning  (^ultieB,  or  the  truth  of  things:  w  often 
believe  from  prejudice  and  ignorance,  thl^  to  be  tnia 
which  are  very  fklse ; 

Oh !  I've  heard  him  talk 

Like  the  first-born  child  of  love,  when  every  word 

Spoke  in  bin  eyes,  and  wept  to  be  belisv'dj 

And  all  to  ruin  me.— SotrraiaN. 

With  the  bulk  of  mankind,  assurance  goes  flurther 
than  any  thing  else  In  obtaining  credit :  cross  ikls»> 
hoods,  pronounced  with  confidence,  will  be  crsrfiHd 
sooner  than  plain  truths  told  In  an  unvamlsbed  style ; 

Oh !  I  will  credit  my  Scamandra's  tears ! 

Nor  think  them  dropa  of  chance  like  other  women'a. 

Lbb. 
There  are  no  diuppolntments  more  severe  than  those 
which  we  feel  on  finding  that  we  have  trusted  to  mea 
of  base  principles ; 

Cspriclous  man !    To  good  or  ill  Inconstant 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  eqaal  weaknesa. 

JOONSON. 

Ignorant  people  have  commonly  a  more  tmpllelt  faith 
In  any  nostrum  recommended  to  them  bv  persons  of 
their  own  class,  than  In  the  proscriptions  or  professiooal 
men  regularly  educated; 

For  faith  repos'd  on  seas  and  on  the  flattering  sky 
Thy  naked  corpse  is  doomed  on  shores  unknown  to  lie. 

DaTDBN. 

i?e/t«f,  CrMe,and/stahaveareligloaB  application, 
which  credit  has  not  Belief  is  simply  an  act  of  the 
understanding;  trust  and  faith  are  active  movim 
principles  of  the  mind  In  which  the  heart  Is  eoncemoai 
Belief  does  not  extend  besrond  an  anent  of  the  mind  to 
any  given  proposition;  trust  and  faith  are  lively  sen- 
timents which  Impd  to  actioo.  Belief  Is  to  trast  and 
faiths  as  cause  to  effect:  there  may  be  bstitf  withoot 
either  trust  or  faith;  bat  there  can  be  m  trust  or 
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/cM  wllkom  M^f :  w«  heU§—  thai  tbere  li  a  God, 
who  to  Um  creator  and  praaenrer  of  all  bto  creatarea; 
we  therefore  trust  in  him  for  hia  proteetloo  of  our^ 
•elvea:  we6«l»«e«tfaatJeMieCbriat  dlod  fbrtbeeinaof 
men ;  we  have  therefore  fMtk  in  tito  redeeming  grace 
to  save  ua  from  oar  aina. 

Delicto  common  to  aOreligiona;  '  The  Epleoreana 
contented  themaelvea  with  the  denial  of  a  Providence, 
aaaerting  at  the  aame  time  the  eitotenre  of  goda  in 
general:  becauae  they  would  not  ahock  the  common 
Mirf  of  mankind.'— AooiaoH.  Tnut  to  peculiar  to 
the  MUvsr*  hi'Bivine  revdatioQ ;  '  What  can  be  a 
atronger  motive  to  a  Arm  tnut  and  reliance  on  tlie 
uereiea  of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  ua  lito  Son  to 
aulTer  for  ua  t*— Aomaoir.  Ftdtk  to  employed  by  dia- 
tincUon  for  the  Chriatian  fmitk ;  *  The  faitk  or  peraua- 
aion  of  a  Divine  revelation  to  a  Divine  faiUL  not  only 
with  reapect  to  the  object  of  it,  but  likewiae  in  reapect 
of  the  author  of  it,  which  to  the  Divine  Spirit*— Til- 
ifOraoN.  BMef  to  puTdv  apeculative;  and  trust  and 
/astA  are  operative :  the  former  operatea  on  the  mind  : 
the  latter  on  the  outward  conduct  Trust  in  God 
nrvea  to  diapel  all  anxioua  concern  about  tlie  foture. 
•*  Faith,**  aaya  the  Apoatle,  "to  dead  without  worka.** 
Theoriata  aubatitate  Mm/  for  ftdtk ;  enthuaiaata  mla- 
talw  paaaion  for  fmitM.  True  faitk  muaC  be  grounded 
on  a  right  Mi^f,  and  aooonpanbd  with  aright  practice. 

FAITH,  CREED. 

FUtk  («.  BsUff)  denoiea  either  the  principle  of 
tmatlng,  or  the  thing  tnialed :  crtsd.  from  the  Latin 
credo  to  believe,  denoiea  ttie  tmng  believed. 

Theae  worda  are  Bynonymoua  when  taken  for  the 
thing  traaled  in  or  believed;  butthey  diflbrin  thia,  that 
fttttk  baa  alwaya  a  reference  to  the  principle  in  the 
Bind ;  erssd  oiUv  rcapecta  tlie  thing  which  to  the  object 
of  fuitk :  the  former  to  likewiae  taken  generally  and 
tndefloiielyi  thrr  bttpr  punlrnlnirly  and  deftnltrTT,  J^if- 
hinn  nt  -.1  *  i»\"  \if  fmtii  ;  hvinr-  •.■  -  ly, 
tUrnr'  friitk.  or  iri  ado^^i  irjf:  s.ti  .  ;■  td. 
The  holymnrtvr>^  h-li>-d  for  i^v  ftutA,  as  ii  i.<  n,  ^  ';>,iat 
Jeaua ;  'Bt  V-iu\  riJtiriJLS  tljut  a.  sUintt  is  at  Rr?-r  ji  i^i  i  ried 
and  received  tuii^t  iht^  favmjr  of  dnd,  by  a  «niri.  rr  j^n>- 

l  of  llir^  f^fUHltaf*  /aia.'— TlLHJTlOM.      ilUOJ 

'  t>» lit ' pf  f '- 1 iiTio!^  wiU  havt  It*  pecullnr  crrtd. 
The  Ctaurcb  oi  EnEl^nti  boi  mJopitd  ttwt  crrW  wliieh 
it  conaldeia  u  uinulntn<  Uut  pmL«t  firiiKif»lr-f  of 
Chriatian  ftiihr  *  SuiipfiaLnf  all  the  ^riit  j-iuin  of 
aiheifln  wett  fixmed  Intna  tiu^  i^rtrird,  I  %v.:uiii|  L,iin 
aak  whether  U  wmM  n<ic  n?«4<iijh««n  initiiitfly  pifaler 
meaaare  of  faith  than  any  tut  cif  arttdsa  wlikh  they 
00  violently  oppooe  1*.— AoniaoR. 


■IfVingai 
10  be  of  U 


CONVICTiON,  PERSUASION. 

Gvavteftaa,  from  eonvinet,  denotea  either  the  act  of 
s^moimsinf  or  the  aute  of  being  esnvUusd  ;  fsrsumsion, 
which,  f^Mn  the  Latin  fsrsuadss,  or  suadeo^  and  the 
Greek  fif^  aweet,  algnlflea  to  make  thoroughly  agree- 
able to  the  taate,  ezpreaoea  likewiae  the  act  of  p^ 
suading,  or  the  ataie  of  being  ptrsuadsd. 

What  Cfswriness  blnda;  what  psrsuadss  attracta. 
We  t»nomes  by  argument!;  It  to  the  underatanding 
which  delerminea :  weara^^rtiui^Mlbyentreatieaand 
pereonal  Influence ;  It  to  the  imagination,  the  paaalona, 
or  the  will  which  deckto.  Our  etmnietism  reapecta 
aolely  mattera  of  belief  or  folth;  *  When  therefore  the 
Apoatle  requlreth  aMHty  to  esmmU  bereticka,  can  we 
think  he  Judgeth  It  a  thine  unlawftil,  and  not  rather 
needful,  to  uae  the  principal  inatrument  of  their  convic- 
tion^ the  light  of  reamn.'— IIooKCR.  Our  ptrsuasion 
reapecta  mattera  of  belief  or  practice ;  *  I  ahould  be  glad 
If  I  could  persuads  him  to  write  auch  another  critU|ae 
on  any  thing  of  mine,  for  when  he  condemna  any  of  my 
poema,  he  makea  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of 
them.*— DaTnan.  We  are  eonvinted  that  a  thing  to 
true  or  fatoe ;  we  unporsuodod  that  it  toelther  right  or 
wrona,  advamageooa  or  the  contrary.  A  peraon  will 
have  half  effected  a  thing  who  to  eouviiutd  that  it  to  in 
hto  power  to  eflbct  it;  he  win  be  eaaily  ^«r#Mdarf  to  do 
that  which  fkvoura  htoown  Iniereata. 

Ontvictiom  reapeeto  our  moat  important  dutiea 
*  Their  wtodom  to  only  of  thto  worhi,  to  put  (Uae 
eokmra  upon  thinga,  to  can  good  evil,  and  evil  good, 
agalnot  the  emtvictwu  of  their  own  conacleneea.* — 
Bwirr.    Ptrvaanaii  to  ftvqttontly  applied  to  matten  of 


ladiflbrence:  *Phnoelea*k  beniy  not  only  MrraaiM; 
but  ao  ptrsnadod  that  aU  hearta  muat  jrlehL^— Sidivbt. 
The  firat  atap  to  true  repentance  to  a  thorough  sonvie- 
(MM  of  the  enormity  of  on.  The  cure  of  people*a  make 
diea  to  aometimea  promoted  to  a  aurprtoina  degree  by 
their  porsuasion  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

Aa  eonvictiou  to  the  eflbct  of  aubetantial  evidence.  It 
to  aolld  and  permanent  in  ita  nature ;  It  cannot  be  ao 
eaailv  changed  and  deceived ;  persuasiou,  depending  on 
our  feelinp,  is  influenced  by  eitemal  ol^lecta.  and  ez- 
poaed  to  vartooa  changea;  It  may  vary  both  In  the 
degree  and  In  the  ol^ect  Comvietiom  anawera  in  our 
mindatopoaitiTeeorttinty;  MTMMwiea  anawera  to  pro- 
babinty. 

The  practical  tratha  of  Chrtotlanity  demand  oor 
deepeat  conviction  ;  *  When  men  have  aettled  in  them- 
aelvea a  conviction  that  there  to  nothing  honourable 
which  to  not  accompanied  with  innocence;  nothing 
mean  but  what  has  guilt  in  It;  ricbee.  pleaaurea,  and 
honours  wUl  eaally  kMe  their  charma,  if  they  atand  be- 
tween ua  and  our  integrity .'—Sraata.  Of  the  apecu- 
lative trutha  of  Cbrlatlanity  we  ought  to  have  a  rational 
porouusion:  '  Let  the  mind  be  poaapaaed  with  the^«ru 
sumsion  of  immortal  happlneaa  annexed  to  the  act,  and 
there  will  be  no  want  of  candldatea  to  atruggte  for  the 
glorious  prerogative.*— CoMaaaLANn. 

The  conviction  of  the  truth  or  iUsehood  of  that 
which  we  have  been  accuatomed  to  condemn  or  admire 
cannot  be  eflbcted  without  powerAil  meana;  but  we 
mav  be  porsumded  of  the  proprietv  of  a  tbingto-day, 
which  to-morrow  we  shall  regard  with  Induibrence. 
We  ouaht  to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  avoiding 
every  thing  which  can  intcrfore  with  the  good  order  or 
oodety;  wemay  beyartaaiadof  the  truthof  a  person*a 
narrative  or  not,  according  to  the  representation  made 
to  ua;  we  may  be^araitadsd  to  poraue  any  atudy  or  lay 


UNBELIEF,  INFIDELITT,  INCREDULITY. 

UnMisf  (v.  Bclirf)  reapeeto  matters  In  general ;  n^ 
dolilVf  (twn  Jtdes  faithful,  to  unboli^  aa  reajieeta  Divine 
revelation ;  inercdulitf  to  unbcU^m  ordinary  m 
Unbelief  to  taken  in  an  indefinite  and  negative 
it  to  the  want  ot  belief  in  any  particular  thing  that  may 
or  may  not  be  heUoved:  n^ftdclitf  to  a  more  active  auto 
of  mind ;  it  auppoaes  a  violent  and  total  rcjjection  of  that 
which  ought  to  De  beUovod :  inerodmUtji  to  atoo  an  active 
state  of  mind,  In  which  we  oppooe  a  MmT  to  mattera 
that  may  be  rejected.  Unbolirf  doea  not  of  Itself  con 
yw  any  reproachAil  meaning;  it  depends  upon  the 
tiling  dtobeltoved ;  we  may  be  unMiovers  in  indiflferent 
as  well  as  the  moat  important  mattera ;  bat  absolutdy 
taken  it  meana  one  who  dlabelicvea  aacred  trutha; 
'  Such  a  unlveraal  acquaintance  with  thinga  will  keep 
you  flrom  an  exceaa  of  credulity  and  wsJbelitf;  L  e.  a 
readlneaa  to  believe  or  deny  every  thing  at  first  hearing.' 
— WATTa.    'One  geta  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title 


and  editiona ;  and  immediately,  to  E 
apicuoua,  declarea  that  he  to  an  unbeliovsr* — Anoisoif . 
hJidoUt^  to  taken  in  the  worM  sense  for  a  blind  and 
senaeleaa  perveiaity  in  reAiaing  boUsf;  *  Belief  nnd  pro- 
fcaaion  win  apeak  a  Chriatian  but  very  Iklntly,  when 
thy  convcraation  proclalma  thee  an  n(/ldel.'— -South 
hureduUtt  to  oAen  a  mark  of  wiadom,  and  not  unAre- 
quently  a  mark  of  the  contrary ;  *  I  am  not  altogether 
iaureduious  that  there  mav  be  auch  candlea  aa  are  made 
of  aalamander*a  wood,  being  a  kind  of  mineral  which 
whiteneth  in  the  burning  and  conaumeth  not'— Bacok. 
*  The  youth  hears  all  the  predictions  of  the  aged  with 
obstinate  tacrMltt/itv.*— JonaaoN.  The  Jews  are  amAa- 
hevers  in  the  mlaaion  of  our  Saviour ;  the  Turlu  are 
ii^def*,  Inoamuch  aa  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Bibto; 
Detola  and  Athetott  are  likewiae  itOUsUy  inaamuch  ao 
theyaet  themaelvea  up  against  Divine  revelation;  well- 
informed  people  are  olwavs  ra«radala««  of  storleo 
respecting  ghoato  nnd  apparltiona. 

DISBELIEF,  UNBELIEF 
nisbeti^f  properly  impllea  the  belioving  that  a  thhig 
to  not,  or  reAiaIng  to  believe  that  it  to.  Unbelief  ex- 
preaaea  properlv  a  belioving  the  contrary  of  what  one 
baa  believed  before :  diebelief  to  qualified  aa  to  Ito  nature 
by  the  thing  disbelieved:  'The  belief  or  disbdi^  of  a 
thing  doea  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.*— Tillot- 
aoM.    Our  diaM^r  of  the  idle  talea  which  are  told  by 
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iMggus,  If  JaMtAed  bf  the  ftaqoent  datcetkm  of  iMr 
Iktoehood;  * TbeaUicItt  baa  not  fcund  hit  poM  tenable, 
and  If  tbn«(bre  retired  into  deiam,  and  a  digbelie/ of 
revealed  religion  ooiy.*— Adoison.  Our  Saviour  had 
compaMion  oo  Thomas  for  hie  unb^irfy  and  gave  him 
auch  evidences  of  hia  identity,  as  dlaoipaied  every 
doubt ;  *  The  oppoeitea  to  faith  are  ttuMief  and  credu- 
lity.'—TiLuoraoK. 

DOCTRINE,  PRECEPT,  PRINCIPLE. 

DoctrHuj  in  French  doetrhf^  Latin  ifadHaa,  fhnn 
dtfMo  to  teach,  aignifiea  the  thing  unght ;  prtcept,  fh)m 
tlie  Latin  prgcipioj  aignifiea  the  thing  laid  down ;  and 
mrincipU,  in  French  vrtncipe^  Latin  frincijnnm^  slgni- 
flea  the  beginning  of  tliinga,  tliat  ia,  their  firat  or  origi- 
nal component  parta. 

The  doctriKe  requirea  a  teacher ;  the  p  reeept  reqolrea 
a  auperiour  with  authority ;  the  vWaeip/a  reuulres  only 
an  illuatrator.  The  doetriMe  la  alwava  framed  \iy 
aonie  one ;  the  precept  \h  enjoined  or  laid  down  by 
■ome  one ;  the  prin^U  Ilea  In  the  thing  itaelf.  The 
ioc^ne  ia  compoeed  of  prineiplM ;  the  precept  rests 
upon  principle*  or  doetrtntM.  Pythagoraa  taught  the 
ioctrin*  of  the  metemfwyclioaia,  and  enjoined  many 
pruepU  on  liia  diacipiCa  for  the  rcgnlation  of  their  con- 
duct, particulariv  tha»  thev  ahould  abatain  from  eating 
animal  food,  and  be  only  tilent  hearera  for  the  liral  five 
yeara  of  their  scholarabip:  the  former  of  theae  rules 
depended  upon  tiie  preceding  iocirine  of  the  aouPa 
traramigraiion  to  tlie  bodiea  of  animala;  the  latter 
reeled  on  tiiat  aimple  principle  of  education,  tlie  entire 
devotion  of  the  scholar  to  the  maaier. 

We  are  said  to  believe  in  doctrine$:to  obey  pre- 
cept* I  to  imbibe  or  hold  principles.  The  doUrine  is 
that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  our  fUth ; 
*  To  make  new  artidea  of  faith  and  doctrine  no  man 
thlnketh  it  lawful;  new  laws  of  govenunent  what 
church  or  commonwealth  is  there  which  maketh  not 
either  alone  time  or  other.'— Hoohr.  'This  sedi- 
tious, unconstitutional  doctrine  of  electing  kin{^  is  now 
publicMy  taught,  avowed,  and  printed.' — Durkk.  The 
precept  la  that  which  ia  recommended  for  practice ; 
^I^bagoraa'a  first  rule  directs  us  to  worship  the  gods, 
aa  ia  ordained  by  law,  for  that  is  the  moat  natural  in- 
terpretation of  the  precept.*— A  ddison.  Both  are  the 
sobjecta  of  ratiooal  assent,  and  suited  only  to  the 
matured  understanding :  principle*  are  often  admitted 
wiilMut  examination;  and  imbibed  aa  frequently  from 
observation  and  drcumatances,  aa  from  any  direct 
personal  eflbrts ;  children  aa  well  aa  men  get  prin- 
cipU* ;  '  If  we  had  the  whole  history  of  zeal,  frtim  the 
dajra  of  Cain  to  our  times,  we  should  see  it  filled  with 
•o  many  scenes  of  slaughter  and  bloodshed,  as  would 
make  a  wise  man  very  careHil  not  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  actuated  by  such  a  principle,  when  it  regards  mat- 
ters of  (pinion  and  speculationz-'ADDisoii. 

DOCTRINE,  DOGMA,  TENET. 
The  doctrine  (v.  Deetriwe)  originates  with  the  indi- 
vidual who  teacbea,  in  application  to  all  subjects ;  the 
doctrine  ia  whatever  la  taught  or  recommended  to  the 
belief  of  othera ;  the  dogma^  from  the  Greek  iSvua  and 
ioKhi  to  think,  signifies  the  thing  thought,  admitted,  or 
taken  for  granted  ;  this  lies  with  a  body  or  number  of 
individuals ;  the  tenets  Uwn  the  Latin  teneo  to  hold  or 
maintain,  idgnifles  the  thing  held  or  maintained,  and  Is 
a  species  of  principle  (o.  Doctrine)  specifically  main- 
tained in  matters  of  opinion  by  persons  in  general. 

The  doctrine  rests  on  the  auliiority  of  the  individual 
by  whom  it  is  framed ; 

Unpractis'd  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 

By  doctrine*  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour; 

Far  other  aims  his  heari  had  learn'd  to  prize, 

More  skiU'd  to  raise  the  wretch'd,  than  to  rise. 

Goldsmith. 

The  dogma  natiB  on  the  auttiority  of  tlie  body  by  whom 

it  is  muntained ;  '  Our  poet  was  a  stoick  philosopher, 

Mid  all  tils  moral  sentences  are  drawn  from  Mm  dogma* 

of  that  sect.'— DaTDBN.    The  tenet  rests  on  its  own 

Intriosick  merits  or  demerits ;  '  One  of  the  puritanical 

t*mM*  was  the  illegality  of  all  gamea  of  chance.'— 

JomiaoN.     Many  of   the  doctrine*  of  our  blessed 

Saviour  are  tield  by  faith  in  him ;  they  are  aubjects  of 

persuasion  hf  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers :  the 

iogmu  of  tiie  Romish  church  ore  admitted  by  none 


but  sneh  as  admit  Its  tnthorlty:  the  UmH$  of  rep^l»> 
licans,  levellers,  and  freethinkers,  have  been  uoblusli- 
ingly  maintained  both  in  publick  and  private. 

TENET,  POSITION. 
The  tenet  (v.  Doctrine)  Is  the  opinion  which  we 
bold  in  our  own  minds :  the  petition  is  that  which  we 
lay  down  for  <Ahers.  Our  tenets  may  be  hurtful,  our 
poeition*  false.  He  who  gives  up  liis  tenet*  readily 
evinces  an  unstable  mind;  he  wno  argues  on  a  false 
petition  shows  more  tenacity  and  subtly  than  good 
sense.  Tile  tenet*  of  tiie  difiRprent  denorainations  of 
Christians  are  scarcely  to  be  known  or  distinguisbed ; 
ttiey  often  rest  upon  such  trivial  points;  *  The  occa- 
sion of  Luther's  being  first  disgusted  with  tlie  tenet* 
of  tlie  Romish  church,  is  known  to  every  one,  tlie 
least  conversant  with  history.' — RoBKaTsov.  The 
po*ition*  which  an  autiior  lays  down  must  be  very 
definite  and  clear  when  he  wishes  to  build  upon  them 
any  theory  or  system ;  '  To  the  position  of  TuUy,  tliat 
If  virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  loved,  may  be 
added,  that  if  truth  couki  be  heard,  she  must  be 
obeyed.'— JoHMsoN. 

THEORY,  SPECULATION. 
Thoory^  tcxsm  the  Greek  BtdopMi  to  behokl,  and  sjrsca 
lotion,  from  the  Latin  tpeador  to  watch  for  or  espyt 
are  both  employed  to  express  what  is  seen  with  tiie 
mind's  eye.  Tkeorp  is  the  fruit  of  reflection.  It  serves 
the  purposes  of  science ;  fvactice  will  be  incomplete 
wlien  the  theory  Is  false ; 

True  piety  without  cessation  tost 

By  theories^  tlie  practice  past  Is  lost.— Dbxbam. 
^^Mletion  belongs  more  to  the  imagination ;  it  has 
tlierefore  less  to  do  with  realities :  it  Is  tliat  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  practice,  and  can  therefore  never  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience ;  '  In  all  these  tilings 
being  fully  persuaded  that  what  they  did,  it  was  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  all  men  shonld  do 
the  like;  there  remained  after  tpeeulation  practice 
w  hereunto  the  whole  world  might  be  fVamed.'— 
HooKBR.  Hence  it  arises  that  theory  Is  c<mtrasted 
sometimes  with  the  practice  to  designate  its  insuA- 
ciency  to  render  a  man  complete ; 

True  Christianity  depends  on  ftict, 

Religion  is  not  <Ae^ry,  but  act- Haetb. 
And  speculation  is  put  for  that  which  is  Anciful  Of 
unreal ;  *■  Tiiis  is  a  consideration  nOt  to  be  neglected  or 
thought  an  iiidiflerent  matter  of  mere  tpecuUtion.'' — 
Lbslib.  a  general  who  is  so  only  in  theory  will 
acquit  himself  miserably  in  the  field;  a  religionist 
who  is  only  so  in  speculation  will  make  a  wretched 
Christian. 

OPINION,  SENTIMENT,  NOTION. 

Opinion^  in  Latin  opinio  from  epinor^  and  theCrreek 
iittvoiia,  to  think  or  judffe,  is  the  work  of  the  head ; 
sentiment^  fttiui  eentio  to  feci.  Is  the  work  of  the  heart ; 
notion  (vide  Perception)  Im  a  simple  operation  of  the 
thinking  faculty. 

We  form  opinions :  we  have  sentiment* :  we  get 
notions.  Opinions  are  formed  on  speculative  matters ; 
they  are  the  result  of  reading,  experience,  or  reflec- 
tion :  sentiments  are  entertained  on  matters  of  prac- 
tice ;  they  are  the  conso<iucnce  of  habits  and  circum- 
stance: notions  are  gathf;rcd  upon  sensible  objects, 
and  arise  out  of  the  casualtios  of  hearing  and  seeing. 
We  have  opinions  on  religion  as  respects  its  doctrines ; 
we  have  sentiments  on  religion  as  respects  its  practice 
and  its  preci^pis.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  the 
general  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  tiie 
particular  sense,  are  opinions ;  honour  and  gratitude 
towards  the  Deity,  the  sense  of  our  dependence  upon 
him,  and  obligations  to  him,  are  sentiments. 

Opinions  are  more  liable  toerrour  than  sentiment*: 
the  former  depend  upon  knowledge,  and  must  there- 
fore be  inaccurate ;  ttie  latter  depend  rather  upon  in- 
stinct, and  a  well  organized  frame  of  mind ;  *  Time 
wears  out  the  fictions  of  opinion^  and  doth  by  degreea 
discover  and  unmask  that  fallacy  of  ungrounded  per- 
suasions, but  confirms  the  dicUtes  and  oentimont*  of 
nature.*— WiLKiNs.  /fetion*  are  still  more  liable  to 
errourthaneitiier;  they  are  tiie  immatureddeciaionaol 
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J  mtaid  OD  Um  appMruMiof  tlitap: 

*  Tbere  it  BoChlng  made  a  more  common  ■al4«et  of 
dlaeoone  ibao  nature  and  iu  laws,  and  yel  few  agree 
in  their  notitn*  about  Ibeae  words.*— Chbtnb. 

Tbe  difference  of  opinion,  amonf  men,  on  the  most 
important  questions  of  human  life,  is  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  tile  mind  of  man  is  very  easily  1<h1  astrav 
in  matters  of  opinion;  *No,  cousin,  (said  Henry  Iv. 
when  cbarfsd  by  tlie  Dulce  of  Bouillon  with  liavinf 
changed  liia  religion)  I  have  changed  no  religion,  but 
an  opinion,*— Hoy/%L.  Whatever  difference  oC  opi- 
nion there  may  be  among  Christians,  there  is  but  one 
ooniiment  of  love  and  good-will  among  those  who  fol- 
low the  example  of  Christ,  ratlwr  than  their  own  paa- 
slons;  '  There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation 
who  can  raise  a  pleasing  discourse  from  ttieir  own 
«ocic  of  oeniimenU  and  images.'— Johnson.  The  no- 
Uono  of  a  Deity  are  so  imperfect  among  savages  In 
general,  that  they  seem  to  amount  to  little  more  than 
an  indistinct  idea  of  some  superiour  invisible  agent ; 

*  Behig  we  are  at  this  time  to  speaic  of  the  proper  no- 
tion of  tlie  church,  therefore  I  shall  not  look  upon  it  as 
any  more  than  ttie  aons  of  men.*— Psuisoii. 

DEITY,  DIVINITY. 
DnCy,  fVom  Don§  a  God,  signifies  a  divine  person. 
Dvainitfy  from  divhtnty  signiAes  tbe  drvnis  essence  or 
power :  tlie  dtitieo  of  the  heathens  had  little  of  Hvi- 
wity  In  them ;  *  The  first  original  of  the  drama  was 
religious  worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which 
was  nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  Deity.*— Addison. 
The  Hmnitf  of  our  Saviour  is  a  ftindamental  article  In 
tiM  Christian /kith; 

Why  shrinks  the  sool 
Back  on  heraeif,  and  startles  at  destniction  1 
*Tia  ttie  dtenufy  that  stirs  witliin  Wb— Adoisor. 

CBLBSTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 
OtUttial  and  komnonhf  derive  their  difibrence  in  sig- 
nUkatioQ  from  their  dUferent  origin ;  they  both  literally 
Imply  belonging  to  heaven ;  but  tlie  former,  flrom  the 
Latin  emiutum^  signifies  bekinging  to  the  hoavon  of 
heathens;  the  latter,  which  has  its  origin  among  be- 
lievers in  the  true  God,  has  acquired  a  superiour  sense, 
in  regard  to  komoon  as  the  habiution  of  the  Almighty. 
Thto  distinction  la  preuy  faithfully  observed  in  their 
appllcaiioo :  eoUoUol  is  applied  mostly  in  the  natural 
sense  of  dtekemvono:  ktmnonlf  is  employed  more  com- 
monly in  a  spiritual  sense.    Hence  we  speak  of  the 
eoUoUol  pobe  as  dlatintulshed  from  the  terrestrial,  of 
tbe  eoUodal  bodies,  of  Olympun  as  the  eoUttial  abode 
of  Jupiter,  of  the  cOeoUtA  deities; 
Twioa  wam'd  by  the  sslsstia/  mcsaenger. 
The  ploos  prince  arose,  with  hasty  fear.— Ditdkjt. 
Unhappy  son!  (fkir  Thetis  thus  replies, 
While  tears  toLMoiial  trickle  from  her  eyes.)— Pora. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  komvonly  habitation,  of 
AMMaly  Jovs  or  bliss,  of  AeavsM/y  spirits  and  the  like. 
There  are  doubtless  manv  cases  in  which  coUttialtMij 
be  used  (br  AeevMiy  in  the  moral  sense ; 
Thus  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his  lirows 
With  leafy  branches,  tiien  perform'd  his  vows; 
Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Tbeo  brtfa,  the  mother  of  the  Asaesaiy  raee. 

DftTDajr. 
Bat  there  are  cases  in  which  kotnndf  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  substituted  by  coiootiol ;  '  As  the  k>ve  of  hea- 
ven makes  one  JUavsn/y,  the  love  of  virtue  virtuous, 
so  doth  the  k)ve  of  toe  worid  make  one  become 
worldly.*— SiDNKT.    Heomenlf  is  frequently  employed 
in  the  sense  of  superexceUent; 
But  now  he  seia'd  Briseis*  A«c9*iiljr  charms, 
And  of  my  valour's  prize  defrauds  my  arms. — Popb. 
The  poets  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the  license 
to  use  eelMtiml  In  a  similar  sense,  as  occasion  might 


TO  ADORE,  WORSHIP. 

Ador$y  in  French  adorer^  Latin  odoro^  or  ad  and 

#re,  slgnlflee  Hterally  to  pray  to.    Worakipj  in  Sszon 

woortkocfpo,  is  contracted  from  vortkskip,  implying 

either  tbe  object  that  Is  worth,  or  the  worth  itseiri 

fi 


whence  it  baa  beM  enplayfd  to  darioMte  tbe  actkm 
of  dohig  suitable  homage  to  tlie  object  which  has  worth, 
and,  by  a  Just  distinction,  of  paying  homage  to  our 
Maker  by  religious  rites. 

Jidorntion^  strictly  speakinc.  Is  the  service  of  the 
heart  towards  a  Superiour  Bebig,  in  which  we  ac- 
knowledm  our  dependence  and  obedience,  by  petition 
and  thanksgiving:  vorokip  consists  in  the  outward 
form  of  showhig  reverence  to  some  supposed  superiour 
being.  JIdormtion  can  with  propriety  be  paid  only  to 
the  one  true  God;  *Menander  says,  that  **God.  the 
Lord  and  Father  of  ail  things,  is  akme  worthy  of  our 
humble  adormtion,  being  at  once  the  maker  and  giver 
of  all  bloBstpn."  *— CuxaaaLANn.  But  wonh^  la 
oflered  by  heathens  to  stocks  and  stones; 
By  reason,  man  a  Godhead  can  diacern. 
But  bow  lie  should  be  worokip'd  cannot  learn. 

DaTDBN. 

We  anay  adsrv  our  Maker  at  aH  thnes  and  in  all 
places,  whenever  the  heart  is  lifted  up  towards  him ; 
but  we  woTokip  him  only  at  slated  thnes,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules ;  *  Solemn  and  serviceable  worokim 
we  name,  for  distinction  sake,whatsoever  belongetn 
to  tbe  church  or  publkk  society  of  God,  by  way  of 
external  oiffrattoa.*- Hooaaa. » Outward  signs  arc  but 
secondary  in  the  act  of  adoration:  and  in  olvine  wor- 
okip  there  la  often  nothing  exiinng  but  the  outward 
form.  We  aeldoro  adore  witliout  woroh^^ping ;  but 
we  too  fl«quently  worakip  without  adartrng. 

TO  ADOBE,  REVERENCE,  VENERATE, 
REVERE. 
Adoration  has  been  before  eonaldered  onlv  In  rela- 
tion to  our  Maker ;  it  is  here  employed  In  an  improper 
and  extended  applicatioo  to  express,  in  the  strongest 
passible  manner,  the  devotion  of  the  mind  towards 
sensible  ol^ects:  Reooranco^  in  Latin  rsvsrsnlsa, 
reverence  or  awe.  Implies  to  sliow  reverence,  from 
mertor^  to  stand  in  awe  of:  Fonerate^  in  Latin  v€n»- 
ratusi  participle  of  venorar^  probably  from  aanara 
beauty,  signifying  to  boM  in  very  hiaii  esteem  for  its 
superiour  qualities :  mare  is  another  form  of  the  same 
verb. 

ItcTtrcwtt  if  *-t\nrd\f  engaadend  by  the  contempfai- 
tiim  urmpi^hotH',  u\  »  being,  whether  of  the  Supreme 
Bf  ing,  m  our  i.rntrur,  or  any  earthly  being  as  our 
par^^zit  It  riiilVn^  liowever.  fhmi  adorationj  in  aa 
mijr]>  {1^  U  hii*  a  mkxtrire  of  fear  arising  from  the  con- 
sci4  i[!iEH^  e>r  neAkni^^  and  dependence,  or  of  obliga- 
ticm  fm  {moun  rr^^ rived;  ''Tbe  fear  acceptable  to 
GhI,  i3  u  HlinE  frir,  an  awful  ravaraneo  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  proceeding  from  a  Just  esteem  for  hia  perfte- 
tions,  which  produces  In  us  an  Inclination  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  an  unwillingness  to  offimd  him.*- Rocbbs. 

To  revere  and  venerate  are  applied  only  to  human 
belnn,  and  that  not  so  much  from  tbe  relation  we 
stand  in  to  them,  as  from  their  characters  and  endow- 
ments ;  on  which  account  these  two  latter  terms  are 
applicable  to  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  objects. 

Adoration  in  this  case,  as  in  tlie  former,  essentially 
requires  no  external  form  of  expresskin :   It  is  best 
expressed  by  tlie  devotion  of  the  indivioual  to  the 
service  of  him  whom  be  adoree  ;  *  **  There  is  no  end 
of  his  greatness.*'    Tbe  most  exalted  creature  lie  has 
made  is  only  capable  of  adoring  it;  none  but  himself 
can   comprehend   it*— Addison.     Rovaraneing  our 
Maker  is  altogether  an  Inward  feellnc ;  but  reverencing 
oar  parents  indudes  in  it  an  outward  exnreaalon  of  our 
aeniimenta  by  our  deportment  towards  them ; 
The  war  protracted,  and  the  alege  delay'd. 
Were  due  to  Hector's  and  this  hero*8  hand. 
Both  brave  alike,  and  equal  In  command ; 
iEneas,  not  inferkmr  In  the  field, 
In  pious  rtverenee  to  the  gods  excell'd.— Dbtdbn. 
Revering  and  venerating  are  confined  to  the  breast  of 
tbe  Individual,  but  they  may  sometimes  display  them 
selves  in  suluble  acts  of  homage. 

Good  princes  are  fhnueuUy  adored  by  their  subjects: 
It  Is  a  part  of  the  Christian  character  to  reverence  our 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  as  well  as  all  temporal 
authorities ;  *  It  seems  to  be  remarkable  that  death  in- 
creases our  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenusiei 
our  hatrpd  of  the  bad.*— JonKSON.  We  ought  to  vote- 
rate  all  truly  good  men  while  living,  and  to  revert 
their  memories  when  they  arc  dead : 
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And  bad  not  men  the  hotry  head  rfM*'^, 
And  boys  paid  rgvtrenet  when  a  man  appear* d, 
Boch  must  have  died,  though  richer  aklna  tbejr  wore, 
And  nw  more  heaps  of  acoma  in  their  atore. 

CftKBCV. 

OFFERING,  OBLATION. 
Offerimti  ftom  ^cr,  and  oUntimi^  tnm  9hUti»  and 
thlmtuM  or  4^U<ii«,  come  both  (nm  t^er*  («.  To  tg*^)  •' 
the  former  li  however  a  term  of  much  more  feneral 
and  fkmiliar  use  than  the  latter.  Qfenmgo  are  both 
moral  and  reUgioin ;  obUiimmy  In  the  proper  aenee,  li 
reiigloua  only;  the  money  which  la  put  inm  the 
aacnunental  plate  la  an  ogmrinr ;  the  conseerated 
bread  and  wine  at  the  aacramentla  an  •fticxt**.  The 
tfgtring^  In  a  relifloua  aense,  !■  whatever  one  tgtr*  as 
a  gift  by  way  of  reverence  to  a  tuperiour ; 

They  are  poUoted  ogmimga^  more  abhoir*d 

Than  apoued  liven  in  the  aaalfice. 

SSAKaPBABB. 

The  wtndt  to  beav*n  the  corHnff  vapoaia  bore, 
(TngrateAil  of  ring  to  ttie  Imroortalpow're, 
Whose  wrain  bung  heavy  o*er  the  Trojan  tow^ra. 

Pore. 
The  o^Utkm.  te  the  cferimg  which  li  accompanied 
with  some  particular  ceremony;  'Many  conceive  In 
the  ohlatwn  of  Jephtha*a  daughter,  not  a  natural  but 
a  civil  kind  of  death.*— Baown.    The  wise  men  made 
an  o/erniir  to  our  Saviour ;  but  not  properly  an  sM*- 
ti»n  ;  the  Jewish  sacriAces,  as  in  general  aU  religious 
aacrlflces,  were  In  the  proper  sense  MtMna.     The 
term  sMatiMi,  In  a  figurative  aeoae,  may  be  as  gene- 
tmlly  applied  as  ogtrimg  ; 
Ye  mighty  prineea,  your  •hUtUnu  bring. 
And  piqr  due  honours  to  your  awful  king.— Prrr. 
The  kind  oblvUem  of  a  fkUing  tearw— Dktdbji. 

MALEDICTION,  CURSE.  IMPRECATION,  EX- 
ECRATION, ANATHEMA. 

Malediction^  (Vom  mali  and  d(c«,  aignUles  a  sajring 
111,  that  la.  declaring  an  evil  wish  against  a  person : 
e«r«e,  in  Saxon  kwrian^  comes  in  nil  probabill^  Oom 
the  Greek  cvp^,  to  sanction  or  raUfy,  signifying  a  bad 
wish  declared  upon  oath,  or  in  a  solemn  manner :  im- 
pr0c«4tVm,  ttom  im  and  prteoy  signifies  a  praying  down 
evil  upon  a  person :  «x«crat»om,  from  the  Latin  ezs- 
eror^  that  Is,  i  aaeria  MeJiutrrs,  aigntfios  the  same  as  to 
ezcororaunicate,  with  every  form  of  solemn  imprecm- 
Hon :  antktmtu,  in  Greek  AviOtua^  signifies  a  setting 
out,  that  la,  a  putting  out  of  a  religkms  community  by 
way  of  penance. 

The  maUdiction,  Is  the  most  Indefinite  and  general 
term,  signifying  simply  the  declaration  of  evil:  curst 
la  a  solemn  demuiciation  of  evil :  the  former  is  em- 
ployed mostly  by  men ;  the  latter  by  God  or  man :  the 
rest  are  species  of  the  evrse  pronounced  only  by  man. 
The  malediction  is  caused  by  simple  anger :  the  eurtt 
Is  occasioned  by  some  grievous  offence :  men.  In  t^ie 
heat  of  their  passions,  will  utter  maledictiona  against 
any  object  that  otTends  them ;  *  With  many  prait«a  of 
bis  good  play,  and  numy  maledictions  on  the  power 
of  chance,  he  took  up  the  cards  and  threw  them  In  the 
fire.*— Macksnsib.  God  pronounced  a  cvrss  upon 
Adam,  and  all  his  posterity,  aAer  the  fiUl ; 

But  know,  that  ere  your  promls'd  walls  you  build. 

My  cvrsss  shall  severely  be  fulfill'd.— DaTDKM. 

The  curse  didSsn  in  the  degree  of  evil  proooimced 
or  wished;  the  improaation  and  exoeraiton  always 
Imply  some  positive  great  evil,  and,  hi  fhct,  aa  much 
evil  as  can  be  conceived  by  man  in  his  anger;  *Thus 
either  host  theh'  improcationo  ioln*d.'— Pore.  The 
anatkema  respects  the  evil  which  Is  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law,  by  which  a  man  is  not  only 
put  ont  of  the  church,  but  held  up  as  an  object  of 
oflfence.  The  malediction  is  altogether  an  unallowed 
expression  of  private  resentment;  the  e«r««  was  ad- 
mitted. In  some  cases,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law: 
and  that,  as  well  as  the  giiafA#sia,  at  one  time  formed 
a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Christian 
church ;  '  The  bare  anaiAemao  of  the  church  fall  like 
so  many  kruta  ftduuma  upon  the  obstinate  and  scbis- 
maticai.*— Sorrn.  Tlie  imprecation  formed  a  part  of 
the  heathcnbh  ceremony  of  religion,  whereby  Uiry 


toToked  tbe  Dlr»  to  brtatf  down  enn  avj 
heads  of  their  enemies.  They  had  dtflerenc 
of  speech  for  dlArent  occaskma,  as  to  an  eoomv  OB  hii 
departurp:  'Abeas  nunquam  redltuma.*  Mela  to- 
(brms  us  that  the  Abrantea,  a  peooteof  AMca,  uaed  to 
salute  the  rising  and  setting  sun  after  this  manner. 

Tbe  oxocration  la  alwaya  the  Infbrmal  exprnastoB 
of  the  moat  violent  personal  ancer;  *I  have  seeo  to 
Bedlam  a  man  that  has  hekl  up  his  hm  la  a  postora 
of  adoration  towards  heaven  tu  ntsar  sassrlisas  aad 
blasphemies.*— Strui. 

TEMPLE,  CHURCH. 
These  words  designate  an  edlfiee  destined  Ibr  the 
exercise  of  rellgloo,  bnt  with  collateral  Ideas,  which 
suflicienily  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The 
tomplum  of  the  Latin  signified  originally  an  open 
elevated  spot  marked  out  by  the  augun  with  tMr 
Utmmot  or  sacred  wand,  whence  they  couM  beat  survey 
the  heavens  on  all  sides ;  tbe  idea,  therefore,  of  spa- 
cious, open,  and  elevated,  enters  Into  ibe  meaaing  of 
this  word  hi  tbe  same  manner  as  It  doea  in  tbe  Hebrew 
word  ^yrif  deH  ved  fVom  S^H*  which  te  the  Arabick 
signifies  great  and  lolty.  The  Greek  m^,  fkom  ml^ 
to  inhabit,  signifiea  a  dwelling-place,  and  bydisdnctkm 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Almighty,  in  which  sense  tbe 
Hebrew  word  Is  also  taken  to  denote  tbe  bigb  aad 
holy  placo  where  Jehovah  peculiarly  dwaUeib,  otber- 
wise  called  the  As/y  Asovsm,  Jehovah^  dweOiaf  or 
resting-place;  whence  St.  Paul  calls  oar  bodies  tbe 
temples  of  God  when  tbe  spirit  of  God  dweUetb  In  ml 
The  Roman  poets  used  the  word  ismplnsi  in  a  slnlbkr 

CcrtI  tonltraUa  tenpte.— Lvcarr.  (JJb.  I) 

Qui  templa  call  summa  aoottn  concuilt. 

Taaairr.  (Am.) 
Contremuit  templam  magmuB  Jovta  althonantiB. 

Emnoa. 
The  word  ctsiyXc,  therefore,  strictly  signifies  a  epadoas 
open  place  set  apart  for  the  pecuUar  presence  aad 
wofshlp  of  the  Dlvhie  Being,  and  Is  applied  with  peon- 
Itarpropriety  to  tlie  sacred  edifices  of  the  Jews. 

GUrcA,  which,  through  the  medium  of  tbe  Saion 
eirce,  cync,  and  tbe  German  Urcke.  to  derived  fhim 
tbe  Greek  iropcax^,  slgnliying  literally  what  bekmied 
to  K6pio{^  the  Lord ;  whence  it  became  a  word  among 
the  earliest  Christians  f^  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Lord's  day,  tbe  Lord's  house,  and  also  for  an  aaifinibly 
of  the  fklthfbl,  and  Is  stiU  used  in  the  two  latter  mean- 
ings; *  That  cknrekes  were  consecrated  unto  none  but 
the  Lord  only,  the  very  general  name  chiefly  doth  saf- 
ficlently  sbow ;  ekmrck  doth  signify  no  other  tbtaig 
than  the  Lord's  house.*— Hookbr.  *  Tbe  ekmrck  being 
a  aupernatural  society,  doth  dilfer  from  natural  ao* 
cieties  in  this ;  that  the  persons  unto  whom  we  aaso- 
date  oursdves  in  the  one,  are  men  simply  considered 
as  men :  but  they  to  whom  we  be  joined  in  the  Olber. 
are  God,  ancelis  and  holy  men.'— Hooaia.  The  word 
eknrcA,  having  acquired  a  tpecifick  meaning.  Is  never 
used  by  the  poets,  or  In  a  general  application  like  tbe 
word  temale ;  '  Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood, 
no  assembly  but  bom-heasts.'— SHAKsri^aB.  On  the 
other  hand,  It  has  a  diversity  of  particular  meanings ; 
being  taken  sometimes  in  the  setwe  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power  in  distinction  from  the  state,  sometimea  for 
holy  orders,  ^. 


TO  DEDICATE,  DEVOTE,  CONSECRATE,  ^ 
HALLOW. 

Dodicaity  in  Latin  dedicates,  participle  firom  dt  and 
dies,  signifies  to  set  apart  by  a  promlae ;  demats^  In  Latin 
dsvshw,  participle  from  deosvss,  signifies  lo  vow  for 
an  express  purpose ;  conseeratey  in  Latin  csiwecrstes. 
fVom  Mmseero  or  esm  and  Mere,  aignlflea  to  make  sacred 
by  a  special  net ;  kaiUw  firom  As^,  or  the  Oemian 


heiUgy  signifies  to  make  holy. 
There  hi  something  more  po 
eofivthanlntbatofdsvstfiy';  but  ieaaao  than  in  that 


There  hi  aomethinf  more  poaitive  in  tbe  act  of  dsdt- 


ot  consecrating. 

To  dedicau  and  devoU  may  be  empkiyed  In  belli 
temporal  and  spiritual  matters;  to  consecrate  and  ksd- 
Uw  only  in  the  spiritual  sense:  we  may  dodieata  or 
deooU  any  tiling  that  is  at  our  disposal  to  the  service 
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Vt  ■UHIO  «M(pM»  I  but   tM   nmflf   ■•  «w>|PMV7VW  — M— ■#    ■" 

ngaid  to  mpeiioan,  •ad  tbe  latter  to  penoos  wtthout 
dMnctlooofniik:  wdtdu^UtLboumtotbrnmn/km 
of  God; 

Wun*d  by  the  ner,  to  her  oftoded  oune 
We  raiae  and  dtHemU  thia  wond'roua  franiai 

Drtmiw. 
Or  we  dMMC«  oar  time  to  the  benefit  of  our  frfteoda,  or 
the  reUef  of  the  poor;  *GUbert  Wett  aettled  himaelf 
In  a  very  pleasant  house  at  Wlckham  in  Kent,  where 
he  dev0ted  himaelf  to  piegr.*-^oBNsoH.  We  may 
4§di€ate  or  deooU  ooraelvei  to  an  ol^ect ;  but  the  former 
alwaya  Impliea  a  aolemn  aetiing  apart,  springing  ftom  a 
aenae  of  duty ;  the  latter  an  entire  application  of  one*a 
aelf  from  seal  and  afltetion ;  in  thte  manner  he  who 
4e4icmtM  himself  to  God  abatracta  himself  from  every 
objeet  which  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
aervice  of  God ;  he  who  dnott*  himself  to  the  ministnr 
pursuea  it  as  the  first  ot^ectof  his  attention  and  regard: 
auch  a  itdiftwm  of  ouraelf  is  hardly  oonsislent  with 
oar  otlMr  duties  as  meoibers  of  society;  but  a  d«»«tMm 
of  one's  powers,  one's  time,  and  one's  Imowledge  to 
the  spread  of  religion  among  men  is  one  of  tbe  moat 
honourable  and  sacred  lUnds  of  dsM<»M. 

To  cMM«cr«te  is  a  species  of  formal  rfsrffeetfen  by 
▼irtoe  of  a  religloas  observance;  it  is  applicable  meetly 
toplaees and  utings  coiuecied  with  raU^oos  works ; 
*  The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  holy  nation  did  not  only 
compoee  the  wotde  of  his  divine  odes,  bat  generally 
aet  them  to  arasick  hhnsdf :  after  wbloh  hfi  works, 
though  they  were  c«M«cret«d  to  the  tabernacle,  became 
the  national  entertainment.*— Addison.  HuUow  is  a 
apedes  of  informal  e^mtscrmtiwm  applied  to  the  same 
oq)ecfs:  the  church  is  cMMcrotcd;  particular  days  aw 


Without  the  walto  a  nitai*d  tanpla  standi, 
To  Geres  kaUnoed  once.— Detdkii. 


FORM,  CEREMONY,  RITE,  OBSERVANCE. 

#brsi  in  this  sense  re^ixrts  Uie  form  or  maimer  of 
the  actkm ;  cermung^  In  Lutn  c^er^mmtuLt  bt  t^ujipoeed 
to  signify  the  rites  of  €t!rep ,  rile^  In  Latin  rtftu.  to 
probably  changed  from  raii«j,  vtfniry  Ini;  a  ciiitDRi  that 
n esteemed;  ohaervmnte  <>i^liW  ilw  ihiiit;  iptp$*:rved. 

All  these  terms  are  eriFplMyrd  wUh  u-^nui  vv  rmrticu- 
lar  modes  of  action  in  mil  v^jfitiy  y^rm  U  hAte  the 
most  general  in  its  sen^x:  md  uppliratlinii 
riUy  and  »b»ervamee  are  psftkuJar  kiJtiTii  r.if 
suited  to  particular  otcaubok  Mhrth 
appUcatioo,  respects  all  imdn  nfacih.  king, 

that  are  adopted  by  sot kiy  m  larti.  I  Dsao- 

tion  of  mb;  csrw— ay  liApctu  iLw«.>m.  .^  w*  vuiward 
behaviour  which  are  made  the  expressions  of  respect 
and  deference;  riu  and  »h»trvaMC4  are  wppliea  to 
national  eeremoniu  In  matteri  of  religion.  A  certain 
form  to  requisite  for  the  sake  of  order,  method,  and 
decorum,  in  every  social  matter,  whether  in  aflklrs  of 


forwtj 


their  sentiments  of  regard  and  respect  to  each  other,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  csmMMMs  of  polite- 
Bess  which  have  been  established.  Every  country  has 
adopted  certain  rite*  founded  upon  ito  peculiar  relli^ous 
flUth,  and  prescribed  certain  oittrMwee*  by  which 
Individuate  could  make  a  publlck  profession  of  their 
fklth.  Administering  oaths  by  the  niMistrate  to  a  ne- 
cessary/vtm  In  law ;  *  A  kmg  ubie  and  a  square  table, 
or  seat  aboot  the  walls,  seem  things  of /nw,  but  are 
things  of  substance;  for  at  a  kuig  table,  a  few  at  the 
upper  end,  in  effect,  sway  all  tbe  business ;  but  in  tbe 
other  /mn.  there  to  more  use  of  the  couinellors'  opi- 
nions that  sit  lower.'— Bacon.  K  tosing  the  king's  hand 
to  a  UTtmomjf  practised  at  court ; 

And  what  have  kings  that  privates  have  not  too, 

Save  ctrtwumif  7— BiLUurBAaa. 
Baptism  to  one  riu  of  fathlation  into  the  Christian 
church,  and  confirmation  another;  prayer,  reading 
tbe  Scriptures,  and  preaching  are  dilfbrent  religious 

As  respecto  religion,  the  form  to  the  ertabltohed  prac- 
tice, comprehending  the  riu.  ceremony,  and  obtervanee^ 
bat  the  word  to  mostly  applied  to  that  which  to  exter- 
■al,  and  suited  for  a  community ;  '  Ue  who  afflrmeth 


worid  doth  not  thereby  import  thai  all  men  must  ne- 
cBsiartly  speak  one  language;  even  ao  the  neoasriqf 
of  polity  and  regimen  u  all  churchea  may  be  held 
wknoot  hohUng  any  one  certain  form  to  be  necessary 
in  them  all.'— Hoonea.  The  eertmiemm  may  be  aaid 
either  of  an  individual  or  a  community ;  the  nfs  to 
said  only  of  a  community:  the  ohoermamee^  more  pro- 
perly of  the  Individual  either  in  puMick  or  private. 
The  MTMiMy  of  kneeling  during  the  time  of  prayer  to 
the  moet  becoming  poature  for  a  suppliant,  whether  la 
publick  or  private; 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  abe  oMiy 
Theaaered  eeremmde*  there  partake^— SnaasK. 
Tbe  dtodpHne  of  a  Christian  church  eoDstoto  In  ito  rtiM, 
to  whkh  every  member,  either  aa  a  toyman  or  a  prieatt 
to  obliged  to  conform ; 
Live  tboa  to  moom  thy  love's  unhappy  flue, 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  fVom  the  foe. 
Or  boy  It  back,  and  fun'ral  rttos  bestow.— Dsnaa. 
PubUek  worship  to  an  okoorvomco  whkta  no  Chrtoiiaa 
tUnks  htanseir  at  liberty  to  neglect;  'Incorporated 
mlnto  will  always  foal  some  InellnatkM  towards  eacto- 
rtour  acts  and  titual  •ftMrocncst.*— JomaoM. 

It  betrays  either  gross  ignorance  or  wilftil  imperti- 
nence. In  the  man  who  sets  at  noagbt  any  of  tbe  esta- 
bltohed  forma  of  society,  partlcolarly  in  rellglous  mal- 
teia;  *Yoa  maydlacovertiibeaofmen  wtthoutpoMcy, 
or  towa,  or  clttoa,  or  any  of  tbe  aria  of  life ;  nut  no 
where  win  yon  find  then  whhoot  aome  form  of  reih 
gkn.'— Blair.  When  csrssiemss  are  too  numcfoos, 
they  destroy  the  ease  of  social  intereoorse :  but  the 
of  esmieiiy  destroys  all  decency  ;*  Not  10  oae 
iss  at  all,  to  to  teach  others  not  to  use  them 
uad  so  diminlsb  respect  to  bimsdfl*— Bacon. 
In  publick  wonhip  tbe  excess  of  cemneny  to  apt  to  ex- 
Ungutoh  the  warmth  and  spirit  of  devotioa;  bat  tbt 
want  of  cemneny  deprives  it  of  all  anlmnity. 


again,  a 
In  public 


LORD'S  SUPPER,  EUCHARIST,  COMMUNION, 
SACRAMENT. 


The  Z.erd's  I 


rtoatermof 


d'sMMsrtoa 

.Chrtotraaa,  aa 

tbe  sapper  of  our  Lord ;  i 
supper  which  he  took  with  hto 
crucifixion. or  thee 
conformably  to  bto 


read  general 

In  llieral  lerBM 

either  the  laat  aoleraa 

prevtooatohte 

of  that  event  whkb 

has  been  obeerved  by 


the  profteors  of  Christianity;  'Te  the  worthy  partl- 
dpattoQ  of  the  LordTo  rapfsr,  there  to  bMUspeaieably 
required  a  soltaMe  picparatfon.*— Sooth.    "^  '  —'" 


to  a  term  of  peculiar  use  among  the  Roma 
from  the  Greek  hxfS^  to  !>▼•  thanka, 
sonal  adoration,  by  way  of  retumtaig  thanka.  o 
tutes  in  thdr  estimation  the  chief  part  of  the 
mony :  *Thto  ceremony  of  foaaUng  behngs  most  pro- 
perly both  to  marriage  and  to  tbe  swAerisl,  aa  both  of 
them  have  the  nature  of  a  eovenaaL'— Soora.  Aa 
the  aodal  afibetfons  are  kept  alive  mostly  by  tbe  cooh 
mon  participation  of  meato,  ao  to  brotheriy  tove,  the 
essence  of  Christian  foUowshIp,  cherished  and  warmed 
in  the  highest  decree  by  tbe  common  partieipatkm  la 
thto  holy  fesUval :  hence,  by  dtodnction,  it  has  been 
denominated  the  eommmiain ;  *  One  woman  he  could 
not  bring  to  the  cMMmmien,  and  when  he  reproved 
or  exhorted  her,  ahe  only  answered  that  she  was  no 
scholar.'— Johnson.  As  the  vows  which  are  mad« 
at  tbe  altar  ot  oar  Lord  are  the  moat  solemn  which  a 
Christian  can  make,  comprehending  in  them  the  entire 
devotion  of  himself  to  Christ,  the  general  term  oacror 
memty  signi(ying  an  oath,  has  been  employed  by  way 
of  emphasto  for  thto  ordinance ;  •  I  could  not  have  the 
conaent  of  the  physicians  to  go  to  church  yesterday ; 
I  therefore  received  the  holy  omermment  at  home.'— 
JoHHSON.  The  Roman  CathoUcks  have  employed 
the  same  term  to  six  other  ordUiances ;  but  the  Pro- 
tesunts,  who  attach  a  similar  degree  of  sacredness  to 
no  other  than  bapttom,  annex  this  appeltotion  only  to 
these  two. 

MARRIAGE,  WEDDING,  NUPTIALS. 

Marriaft^  from  to  taarry,  denotes  the  act  of  sierrir- 
img;  wedding  and  wiftiaU  denote  the  ceremony  of 
being  married.  As  SMrry,  In  French  flserrtsr,  comes 
from  the  I^Un  mariU  to  be  joined  to  a  male ;  henc« 
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nutrrUtn  eowprtlwdt  the  ict  oTeliooriBf  and  beiiif 
legally  bound  to  a  man  or  a  woman:  weddrng^  from 
totd.  and  the  Teutonick  iMltcm,  to  proinim  or  Betroth, 
implies  the  ceremony  of  wuutfimg^  inaamucii  as  It  ia 
Mnding  u|K)n  the  partlea.  J<rHptiaU  comes  (Vom  the 
Latin  nubg  to  vetC  because  the  Roman  ladles  were 
veiled  at  the  time  of  wtmrriage :  lience  the  word  has 
been  put  for  the  whole  ceremony  Itself.  Marriage  ia 
a  aeneral  term,  which  conveys  no  collateral  meaning. 
Marriage  is  an  Institution  which,  by  those  who  have 
been  Massed  with  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  has 
always  been  considered  as  sacred ; 

O  (ktal  maid !  tbv  marriage  Is  endowM 
With  Phrygian,  Latian,  and  Batnllau  blood. 

DRfDm. 
Weiimg  has  always  a  reference  to  the  ceremony; 
with  some  persons,  particularly  among  tiie  lower  orders 
of  society,  the  day  of  their  wedding  is  converted  into 
a  day  of  riot  and  InlCBipeTmnce ;  ^  Ask  any  one  liow 
he  baa  been  employed  to-day :  he  will  tell  you,  per- 
haps, I  have  been  at  the  ceremony  of  taking  Uie  manly 
robe :  tills  friend  Invited  me  to  a  leedding ;  that  de- 
alred  me  to  attend  the  bearing  of  bis  cause.'— Mkl- 
MoTH  (LeUera  of  PUwg),  J^itptiaU  may  either  be 
used  in  a  general  or  particular  import;  among  the 
Roman  Catholicks  in  eogland  It  ia  a  praalce  for  them 
to  have  ibelx  nmftiala  solemnized  by  a  priest  of  their 
own  p^iwiaaion  aa  well  as  by  the  Frolostant  detgy- 
man; 
Fh*d  with  disdain  for  Tumns  dispeeseas^d. 
And  the  new  awptiaU  of  the  Trojan  gucst.~DRTDtii. 


MARRIAGE,  MATRIMONY,  WEDLOCK. 

Marriag§  («.  Mmrriage\  is  oftener  an  act  than  a 
««ie;  MoinaiMjr  and  wediock  both  describe  states. 

Marriage  ie  taken  in  the  sense  of  an  act,  when  we 
speak  of  the  laws  of  atcm'^e,  the  dfiy  uf  ium^i  fr^j  r- 
riage,  the  congratulations  upon  ohv't  fanf-rta^'',  a 
happy  or  unhappy  marriage^  dec ;  *  Marriare  if  re- 
warded with  some  honooraole  dlstlncrion«  wUkh  cili- 
bttcy  ia  forbidden  to  usurp.'— Jobhsoij.  It  ii  inkdn  In 
the  sense  vf  a  state,  when  we  speak  of  tijt?  plLruiii  res 
or  pains  of  moKriage;  hot  In  this  latter  cutiCf  Mi^iri- 
«M|r,  which  signifies  a  married  life  sErrih^ctr^ijy  \\>m 
all  agents  or  acting  peraooa,  ia  prefera<  ^e, 

to  think  of  aMtTMumir,  and  to  enter  inio  iIm  ijuiy  ai«ie 
of  MotrtaiMBjr,  are  ezpresskoos  founded  upon  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term.  Aa  taairimem^  is  derived  fVom 
«Mt«r  a  mother,  because  Mcrrted  women  are  in  gene- 
ral mochera,  h  has  particular  reference  to  the  domestick 
Slate  of  the  two  parties ;  broils  are  but  too  frequenUy 
the  fruits  of  sMtrisMMf ,  yet  there  are  few  cases  in 
wMeh  they  night  not  be  obvfaited  bv  the  good  sense 
of  thoee  who  are  engaged  In  them.  Hasty  marriages 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  happiness ;  young  peo- 
ple who  are  eager  for  matrimaof  before  they  are  fully 
aware  of  Its  consequences  will  purchaee  tlieir  expe- 
rience at  the  expense  of  their  peace ;  *  As  k>ve  generally 
pmdoees  wuUrtmamf^  so  It  often  happens  that  main- 
mcM  produces  love.*— Bpbctatdk. 

Wedlock  is  the  oM  English  word  for  mMriwtemf,  and 
is  In  consequence  admitted  In  law,  when  one  speaks 
of  children  born  In  teedUek:  agreeably  to  its  deriva- 
tion It  has  a  reference  to  the  bond  of  union  which  fol- 
lows  the  marriage :  hence  one  speaks  of  living  hap- 
pily  in  a  state  otwedUet,  of  being  joined  In  holy  wed' 
lock ;  '  The  men  who  wouM  make  good  husbands,  if 
they  visit  poblick  phices.  are  fVlghled  at  wedhck  and 
resolve  to  Uve  shigle.*— Jobnsoh. 

FUNERAL,  OBSEQUIES. 

Faneraty  hi  Latin  /»»«»,  ia  derived  from  fmnia  a 
cord,  because  lighted  cords,  or  torches,  were  carried 
before  the  bodies  whkh  were  Interred  by  night ;  the 
famtrat^  therefore,  dcnotee  the  ordinary  solemnity 
which  attends  the  consignment  of  a  body  to  the  grave. 
Okeefuiee.in  LaUn  «Mffa«,  are  both  derived  from 
Mftun-,  whkh,  In  Its  oooapuoad  iense,  stgnifios  to  per- 
form or  execute ;  they  comprehend,  therefore,  fanaraU 
attended  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnliy. 

We  speak  of  the  fkneral  as  the  last  sad  office 
which  we  porform  for  a  friend ;  it  Is  accompanied  by 
Bothhig  bat  by  moaralng  and  Borrow ; 


That  pioek*d  my  iMrvea^  tboie  leader  tfrinfioriA^ 

Which,  phick'd  a  little  more,  wiU  toll  the  beO 

That  calls  my  few  friends  to  my /mural.— Yoinra. 

We  speak  of  the  ekeeqaua  as  the  tribute  of  respect 

which  can  be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  high 

in  station  or  publick  esteem ; 

His  body  shall  be  royally  faiterr'd. 
I  will,  mynelf, 

Be  the  chief  mourner  at  Ms  ^tssf  niss.— DaTi>ur. 
The  funeral^  by  its  frequency,  becomes  so  familiar  an 
object  that  it  passes  by  unheeded ;  the  eheequies  which 
are  perfonned  over  the  remains  of  the  great,  attract 
our  notice  from  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which 
Uiey  are  conducted.  The  funeral  is  performed  for 
one  immediately  after  his  decease ;  but  the  ebeeqaiea 
may  be  perfonned  at  any  period  afterward,  and  in 
this  sense  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  great ; 
Some  in  the  flow'r-strewn  grave  the  corpse  have  Iay*d, 
And  annual  ^aeqmea  around  it  paid.— >)ainrNs. 

BURLIL,  INTERBIENT,  SEPULTURE. 

Burialy  from  frary,  In  Saxon  Mrton,  Urigam^  Ger- 
man kergeuy  signifi^  in  the  original  sense,  to  conceal. 
imUrmamt.  from  mter,  compounded  of  m  and  Isrre, 
signifies  the  putting  into  the  ground.  SafuUare^  in 
Preach  sqniicvrv,  Latin  aqniltera,  from  sqm/tKS, 
parttelple  of  aepelia  to  ftury,  cooies  from  tap—  a 
liedge,  signiiying  an  encloeure,  and  probably  likewise 
from  the  Hebrew  n3Bf  to  put  to  rest,  or  In  a  stile 
of  privacy. 

under  kurial  Is  comprehended  almnty  the  porpoee 
of  the  action ;  under  inlerment  and  atfuUmre^  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  motive  of  the  actiou.  We  kwry 
in  order  to  conceal ;  *  Among  our  Saxoo  anoeators,  the 
dead  bodies  of  such  as  were  slain  in  the  field  were 
not  laid  in  graves ;  but  lying  upon  the  ground  were 
covered  with  turves  or  clods  of  earth,  and  the  more 
in  reputation  the  persons  had  been,  the  greater  and 
higher  were  the  turves  raised  over  their  bodies.  Tiiia 
some  used  to  call  biriging^  some  beorging  of  the  dead ; 
all  being  one  thing  though  difierently  pronounced, 
and  from  whence  we  yet  reioiu  our  upeech  of  burying 
the  dead,  that  is,  hidbig  the  deaa.'— VaasTaoAH 
Interwunt  and  eepuUure  are  accompanied  with  reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

*jBicry  is  confined  to  no  object  or  place ;  we  burp 
whatever  we  deposits  in  the  earth,  and  wherever  we 


When  he  liee  along 
After  your  way  hto  tale  pronounc'd,  shall  hay 
His  reasons  with  his  body.— Shakspbark. 
But  interwunt  and  eepuUure  respect  only  the  bodlea 
of  the  deceased  when  deposited  In  a  sacred  phice. 
Burial  requires  that  the  object  be  concealed  undo 
ground;  interment  may  be  used  for  depositing  In 
vaults.    Self-murderers  are  buried  in  the  highways; 
Christians  in  geneial  are  buried  in  the  churchyard ; 
If  you  have  kindness  lefr,  there  see  me  laid ; 
To  bury  decently  the  injur'd  maid 
Is  all  the  frivour.— Wallxk. 
The  kings  of  England  were  formerly  inUrred  In  Weil- 
mlnster  Abbey ; 

His  body  shall  be  royallv  interred, 
And  the  last  funeral  pomps  adorn  his  hearse. 

Darnxv. 
Burial  b  a  term  In  fhmlliar  use ;  tnterwunt  servee 
frequently  as  a  more  elegant  expreaskm ; 
But  good  JEaeoB  ordered  on  the  shore 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore; 
Thus  was  his  friend  interr'd^  and  deathless  flune 
Still  to  the  kifry  cape  consigns  hb  name.— I>bt9B1I> 
Sepulture  is  an  abstract  term  confined  to  parttenlat 
coses,  as  In  speaking  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
etpuUwre  ; 

Ah !  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear, 
The  common  riles  of  eefulture  bestow ; 
To  sootii  a  father's  and  a  mother's  wo: 
Let  their  large  glfls  procure  an  urn  at  least. 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  country  rest.— Form. 

•  Vide  Trussler :  **  Tb  bury.  Inter.** 


JCNOUSU    fltirONTMES. 


feUcioat  tnport;  hurf  !■  vmi  flcvntlvdy  for  ocbtr 

otriecMudporpoM.    A  man  It  nid  to  »«r«  b' " 

wVe  who  riMM  blmMlf  oat  from  tiie  world ;  be 


thtmid 


to  *«ry  the  taleot  of  whicb  he  maka  ao  iMe,  or  to  A«rf 
In  oUfvion  wbat  be  does  not  with  to  call  to  mlud ; 
Thia  is  the  w«y  to  make  the  eitv  flat 
And  hury  aU,  wbicb  jet  dietioedjr  ranges 
In  heaps  and  piles  ofnifaid— SBAKsrsAas. 
Ikcsr  is  OB  one  oeeaskm  applied  1^  Sbakapeare  also 
•Q  other  olt^eels; 

The  evil  thst  men  do  Ures  after  tbem, 
The  good  Is  oft  inttrnd  with  their  bones. 

0BAXSPSAAI. 


BEATIFICATION,  CANONIZATION. 

These  are  two  acts  emanating  flom  the  pontlfleal 
antboritf ,  by  wbicb  the  Pope  decwres  a  person,  whose 
Uft  has  been  exemplary  and  accompanied  with  mira- 
clet,  as  entitled  to  ei^oy  eternal  happiness  after  bis 
dsath,  and  detecmlafes  la  coasequeace  the  sort  of  woi^ 
ship  which  should  be  paid  to  him. 

Intheaa  of  hmtyicmtim  the  Pope  pronoances  only 
as  a  private  peison,  and  uees  Iris  own  autliority  only 
la  granting  to  oerttin  persons,  or  to  a  religious  order, 
Ihe  privilege  of  ptyiog  a  particular  worship  to  a  btati- 

In  the  act  of  cmMttMtiMi,  the  Pope  ipeakste  a  Judge 
after  a  Judiflsl  eiamlnatioa  oo  the  state,  and  decides 
Ihe  sort  ofwanhip  which  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  whole 
church. 


FBA9T,  FESTIVAL,  HOLIDAY. 
Futtt^  In  Latin  feHmm.  or  fubu^  changed  m 
nobably  from  ftaim.  vjtrim^  which,  In  an  proba- 
bility, comes  fttNn  tne  Greeic  icplf,  sacied,  beeaase 
these  days  were  kept  sacred  or  vacant  from  ail  secular 
labour:  /esttnri  and  hMim^^  as  the  words  themselves 
deiioie,  nave  precisely  the  same  nwaning  In  tlieir  ori- 
cinal  sense,  with  this  dlflbrence,  that  the  ibmier  derivei 
MB  origin  from  heatheolsb  supentitloo.  the  latter  owee 
hs  rise  to  the  establishment  of  CtarbMianity  in  its  r»- 


A  /cMt,  hi  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  b  ap- 
plied to  every  day,  except  Sondays.  which  are  renrded 
as  sacred,  and  ubseiyed  with  particalar  sotemiuQr ;  a 
AsMsy,  or,  according  to  Us  modern  orthography,  a 
h^Mimf^  to  simply  a  day  on  which  the  ordinary  busl- 
Bess  to  suspended:  among  the  Roman  CatboUcks,  there 
are  many  days  wlilch  are  kepi  holy,  and  coasequently 
by  them  denomfaiated  /»«<«,  which  In  the  EngliA 
reformed  church  are  only  obeerved  asiktf/ideM,  or  days 
of  exemption  fhMnpubUck  business;  of  thtodeeer|ptton 
are  the  Saints*  dajv,  on  which  the  publick  ofltoes  are 
shut :  on  the  other  hand.  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide, are  regarded  in  both  cirarebes  ntore  as  /eoste 


flMLrf.  as  a  technical  term,  to  applied  only  to  certain 

First,  I  provide  myself  a  nimble  thing, 
To  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  all  crafts ; 
Next,  two  new  suits  for  fttu  and  gala  days. 

CUMBiaLAJID. 

A  Mtdep  to  an  indefinito  term,  it  may  be  emptoyed 
Ibr  any  (uy  or  time  In  which  there  to  a  suspen«on  of 
boainem:  there  are,  therefbre,  many  ftatu  where 
r,  and  many  Midap§  where  there 

irt  ii  "  '    -  .  ... 

notbimt  I 
caase ;  it  may  be  t  slinpie,  ordinary  transactioo,  the 


ihete  are  no  JMmImv,  and  u 
are  no  /M«te ;  a  fimst  to  all 
has  fnqoently  nothing  saa 


the  harBMmy  was  betweea  tlM  MMaye  and  their  attil^ 
butes  (if  1  amy  call  them  so),  and  whet  a  oonlbiioB 
wouU  fbUow  If  Michaelmas^,  for  Insmaee,  was 
not  to  be  celebrated  when  stubble  geeae  are  In  theto 
higheat  perfectlon.'—WAiJ^LB.  A  festwl  to  kept 
by  mirth  and  feaUvMy :  tome  /«««to  are  /esttvmU^  as 
in  the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Rome ;  sobm  ftHnatt 
MidMft^miB  the  catt  of  weddli^  aad  p 


I  fraboently 
^e ;  it  may 
JMofanfaidlvidual; 


iloiether  sacred . 
aacred  in  It,  not  even  in  ita 


It  happen*d  on  a  i 

That  to  the  green  wood  thade  he  took  hto  way. 

Damaii. 
A  fuUmal  hat  alwaya  either  a  tacred  or  a  terioni 
objject ;  '  In  so  enlightened  an  age  at  tbe  pretent,  I 
ahall  perhape  be  ridiculed  If  I  bint,  at  my  opinton, 
that  tne  obtervation  of  certain  futivmi*  to  tomethinc 
more  than  a  mere  political  inttiuition.'-'WALPOLX.  A 
/fit  to  kept  1^  religious  wonhip;  a  Midag  to  kept 

*  Qimd:  "  Pottiflcidcwi,  ftiMmlr****^  ** 


CLERGYMAN,  PARSON,  PRIEST,  MINISTER. 
CUrgywwu  altered  fh>m  cicrft,  deriems.  tignlAed 
aay  one  holding  a  regular  odke,  and  Itf  dittioctlon 
OM  who  held  the  holy  odkoe ;  Mram  to  either  rhaiiged 
fkom  ^trtea,  that  la,  ky  diatinctkm  the  pemn  who 
aphttually  puaidat  over  a  partoh,  or  ooatraeted  fbom 
^trtdliftf  ;  yrwt.  In  Oermaa,  Ac  pmrtcr,  to  cob- 
tractod  ftom^r««fty<«r,  in  Greek  mceAn'<aef,tigni(ying 
an  elder  who  hokto  tbe  taoerdotal  oAceTtt^ufCM-,  In 
Latin  anaifter,  a  tervant,  from  »•»«#,  torn  or  infornr, 
tigniflet  literally  one  who  performt  a  tubordinaie  odka, 
"^ "  'inlttmeaalr    ' 


meaafaig,  to  aigaliy  gene- 
rally one  who  oadaiea  or  perfbrms  aa  oOce. 

The  woid  deryyaiaB  appUea  to  aneh  aa  are  regularly 
bred  according  to  the  formsof  the  aattoaal  rellirion, 
and  applies  to  none  else.  Inthtoeensewespeakofthe 
EngliBb,  the  French,  and  Scotch  citr/y,  without  dls> 
tinction;  *Bya€lff*/yai«BlmeanoBoiiibolyorderB.*-> 
STaai.B.  *  To  the  time  of  Edward  HL  It  to  probable 
that  the  Freach  and  English  taagaages  aBbalaled  to- 
gether throughout  the  kingdom:  the  higher  orders,  both 
of  the  elergf  aad  laity,  speaking  atoaost  naiveiBaUy 
Freach ;  the  tower  letalUBg  the  nae  of  their  aalive 
t<mgue.'— Tf  awBiTT.  A  wmntm  to  a  apeciea  of  tUr- 
nwtmmy  who  raaka  tbe  higiiest  In  the  three  orders  of 
uifortourcttrvf ;  that  Is,  ^artsii,  vicar,  and  curato; 
the /trten  beiag  a  technical  term  for  the  rector,  or  him 
whohol^theUvIng:  hi  its  technical  eense  it  has  now 
acquired  a  definite  use ;  but  in  general  oonversatioB  It 
to  become  almost  a  nickname.  Tbe  word  dergfrnmn 
to  always  .substituted  for  9tr«««  In  polite  society. 
When  prU$t  respects  theXhristiaa  reMgloa  it  to  a 
species  of  tlmrgi/mmm^  that  to.  one  wlto  to  ordained  to 
ofliciate  at  the  attar  in  distinction  from  the  deacon,  who 
toooly  an  aittotant  to  tbejrrtMt.  But  the  term  frieH 
bat  ukewite  an  extended  meaning  in  refisrence  to  tucb 
at  hold  the  tacerdotal  character  in  any  form  of  rdlgion, 
at  the  vrierft  of  the  Jewt,  or  thote  of  tbe  Greekt,  Ro- 
mant,  Indiant,  and  the  like ;  'Call  a  man  a  ftwH^  or 
pmr»»n^  and  yo«  tet  him  in  tomemen*t  etteem  ten  de- 
greet  below  hto  own  tervant*— South.  A  traiitftr  to 
one  who  actually  or  habitually  oflklatet.  CUrgfwtm 
are  therefore  not  alwaytttricUvainutitr*;  nor  are  aU 
miuigtert  cUrgjpunu  If  a  cUrgymuoi  ddegatet  hto 
ftinottont  altogether  he  to  aot  a  aitnifttr ;  nor  to  he 
who  pretidet  over  a  dlatenting  congregation  a  dartf- 
aum.  In  tbe  former  cate,  however,  It  would  be  invldtoot 
todeprtve  the  Utrgymmn  of  ths  nasM  of  Mtm'tlcr  of 
tbe  go^tel,  but  te  the  latter  case  It  to  a  mltoae  of  the 
term  eUrgjpmmn  to  apply  it  to  any  abutter  who  doet 
not  officiate  according  to  the  form  of  an  ettablhhed 


With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abodes, 
Ye  sacred  mhUiUn  oimm  and  godt.— Pora. 

BISHOPRICK,  DIOCESS. 
Bitkopriek.  eompounded  of  KtAtp  and  riek  or  rtitk 
empire,  ttoolflet  the  empire  or  government  of  a  btobf^ 
DitcuB,  In  Greek  ItUxMrn^ 


6f  ir/w,  tignifiet 
Boththete^ 


^(o^nrttf ,  compounded  of  iti  \ 
idmlfuitration  throughout. 


wordt  detcribe  the  extent  of  an  eptooopal 

juritdlctton;  the  flrtt  with  mlatton  to  tbe  perMm  who 
officiates,  tbe  second  with  relation  to  tbe  cbaigs: 
There  msy,  tberefoae,  be  a  K«*«!pf^dk,  either  where 
there  are  many  ditetttM  or  no  di#eatt;  butacoonUng 
to  the  import  of  the  term,  there  to  property  no  ditcttt 
where  there  to  BO  M«A«|rridk.    When  the  Jurisdiction 


to  merely  titular,  as  in  countries  where  the  CathoUek 
religion  m  not  recognised,  it  to  a  ki$k»friek^  but  not  a 
di0est».    On  tbe  other  band,  the  bi»k§pvidt  of  Rome  or 


that  of  an  arehhtohoo  eomprebeadt  all  the  dittfttttt 
of  thetubordinatebtobops.  Hence  it  arises  that  when 
we  speak  of  the  ecdailaBtieal  dtotrlbutloa  of  a  country, 
w«  term  lbs  dlvtok»iW«Jtoirr<dk#;  bat  when  w«  apeak 


ENGLISH  STNONniEflL 


Ike. 
imo  m  wmniim  manber  of  H§M^ritk§*  ow  mar 
Eirtiy  Mdiop  TiiiCi  hli  iifMM,  ooc  bk  »M*4if  • 


rick,U 

BOCLBBIASnOK,  DIVINE,  THEOLOGIAN. 

▲o  icclwiMtidk  d«lt«i  his  title  ftom  tbeodkoe  whieb 
he  bean  la  tbe  «0oUfM or chnrcb;  edwiiueDd  tkm- 
Urittm.  (Una  tbeir  porsolt  after,  or  eogMeflMOt  in, 
itenMoraMltf/ieelinallets.  An  meUHastick  i»  coo- 
Meeted  wltb an  epiacopecy;  a  itivnu or  tkml»gimm  !■ 
not  enentiallj  connected  with  anjr  form  of  cbufcli  fo- 


An  ^etUtimtHek  need  not  in  bia  own  peraoo  perlbnn 
any  oOce,  altboogb  be  fiUa  a  etatlon :  a  tfMM  not 
imiy  fllto  a  station,  but  actoally  Mrforma  tbe  oAoe  of 
teacbinf ;  a  tke»UgiM  neitber  fiUi  any  partiettlar  eta- 
tlon, nor  diecbargee  any  spectflck  duty,  bat  merely  fol- 
low! tbe  pursuit  of  itiidyinc  tksoUn*  An  tceUtUaUdi 
ia  not  always  a  divMs,  nor  a  tfmiM  antcel««te«t«dk;  a 
dimn»  is  always  more  or  less  a  OmIs/mii,  but  eveiy 
tke»Ugimi  Is  not  a  dtvtM. 

Among  the  Roman  OattaolieiB  al  monka,  and  In  tbe 
Cbutebof  Eaglaadtlievarioaadlgnitarieawtio  perfonn 
tbe  episecmal  ftmetione,  are  entitled  §eeUntlidts ; 
'Oar  old  EngUab  monks  seldom  let  aqy  of  tbeir  Una 
depart  in  peace,  wlio  bad  endsavoured  lodiminisb  tbe 
power  or  wealtb  of  wlileb  tbe  tecUfiMstuk*  were  in 
tliose  times  possessed.*— A  ooisoa.  Tbere  are  but  few 
denominatioos  of  Christians  wbo  bare  not  appointed 
teachers  wbo  are  called  dmiws;  *Norsbanidwellon 


our  eicellence  in  metapbyiical  specalai 
he  that  reads  tbe  works  of  our  dimMs  will  easUy  dla- 
cover  bow  for  bnmaa  sabcUiy  bas  been  able  to  pene- 
trate.*—JoaasoR.  Piuftams  or  writers  on  tkmsgf 
are  peculiarly  denominated  tkmUgumt ;  ^Ikwkedoo 
Ibat  sermon  (of  Dr.  Price's)  as  the  pubUek  declaration 
Af  aman  much  eonneeted  with  Htetary  caballen.  in- 


3tmvi. 


CLOIBTEE,  CONViSNT,  MONASTERY. 

OtoitUTt  bi  Prencb  *cl4ttr«.  ftom  tbe  word  dot  cloee, 
aigniflesa  certain  close  place  in  a  cwnvmtt  or  an  enck>- 
aure  of  bousss  for  caiums,  or  in  general  a  religious 
house ;  ceneeat,  flrom  tlie  Latin  canveiUms^  a  metting, 
and  cmmoKko  to  come  toeetber,  signifies  a  religious  as- 
sembly; «Mna«(«ry,  In  French  moRMCirs,  signifies  a 
habitation  for  monks,  from  the  Oreek  fAvot  alone. 

Tbe  proper  idea  of  elsMCsr  iatbatof  seduslon;  tbe 

K per  Idea  of  eoaemt  is  that  of  comnnmity :  tlie  proper 
I  of  a  momMtUry  is  that  of  sulitude.  One  la  shut 
■p  In  a  cMster,  put  into  a  eenvsat,  and  retires  to  a 
wunaaterjf. 

Whoever  wishes  to  take  an  absoime  le«v«  of  tbe 
world,  shuts  hlmedf  up  in  a  eUisttr; 

■eme  BoNtary  flisifisr  wU  I  ehooat, 
Aad  tbere  wlih  holy  vtiiiM  MTeiauooi'd. 

DaTsaa. 
Whoever  wtsbea  (o  attach  himself  to  a  community 
that  bas  renounced  all  ooouneree  with  ttie  world,  aoes 
*Norwere  tlie  new  abbots  lem indus- 


trious to  stock  thsir  a&mmU$  with  foreianert.*-:-TTa- 
WHiTT.    Whoever  wishes  to  shun  all  numan  inter- 


course retiree  to  a  wtmuuUrp  ; 
forswear  the  fon  stream  of  tne 


I  drove  my  suitor  to 
world,  and  to  live  in  a 
nook  merely  sMiuulidt*->aaAxanAaK. 

in  the  elffirtsr  our  liberty  li  sacrificed:  intheceaecnt 
oar  worldly  hablta  are  renounced,  and  thoae  of  a  regular 
religious  eemmuaity  being  adopted,  we  submit  to  tbe 
yoke  of  estaNished  orders ;  inasMiuwCtryweimpoeea 
sort  of  vohintary  exile  npon  ouvmlves ;  we  live  with 
tbe  view  of  living  only  to  Ckid. 

In  tbe  anciem  and  true  ateticttsriM,  tbe  members 
divided  their  time  between  contemplaiton  and  labour; 
but  as  populatioa  increaaed,  and  towns  multiplied, 
tunmtUrUt  were,  properly  speaking,  mcceeded  by 


In  ordinary  discourse,  eUititr  b  employed  in  an  ab- 
BoHtte  and  indefinite  manner:  we  speak  of  tbe  eUisUr 
lodeaiguateaaiMuuC^ik  state;  aa  entering  a  efouCer; 

•Vide  Abbe  Roobaod:   »Clftltrey  eonyeni,  mo- 


batTiagoM'saelf  faiacMsCir';  ] 
cations  I 


»  aro  praciieed  in  a  citiaUr:  but  tt  is  net  tha 
thing  when  %re  speak  of  tbe  cMslsr  of  the  Beaa> 
(Uctiaes  and  of  their  sMnestarf;  or  IheclsMlsroftha 


€X)NVERT,  PROSELYTE. 

Omesrt.  fhnn  tlie  Latin  cemxrCe,  signlflfla  changed 
to  sometliing  bi  conformity  with  the  views  of  aaotlier; 
jrrsMlyt*,  fh>m  the  Oreek  Mo«^«r«(aad 
signiflrs  come  over  to  the  side  of  another. 

Ctnewt  is  more  extensive  in  its  sense  and  apniiratfcm 
tliaa  fT—tlfU  :  e^motrt  in  its  Aill  senee  includes  every 
etiange  of  opinion,  without  respect  to  the  sulrieet; 
froaHfU  in  its  strict  sense  refors  only  to  changes  hom 
one  religions  belief  to  another:  there  are  many  Mitesrf* 
to  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  fvUftm 
from  the  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Mahooiedan,  to  tlw  Chrisuaa 
foith :  lliere  are  political  as  well  as  religious  eenesne, 
who  could  not  with  tbe  same  strict  propriety  be  termed 

fTOttif^. 

GMosrftfMi  to  a  more  vohintarv  aetthaa  prssslytfsai ; 
it  fmsnaif  entirely  fkom  die  nund  of  the  agent,  iada 
pendent  xit  foreign  influence ;  it  enends  not  merely  to 
the  abstract  or  speculative  oplnloos  of  tiM  individual, 
but  to  tbe  whole  currem  of  bto  feeUngi  and  spring  or 
bis  actkms :  it  is  the  etfinvanitm  of  tbe  iMart  and  eoal. 
ProMdfHam  la  an  outward  act,  which  need  not  extend 
beyond  tiie  conformity  (rf'one'a  words  and  actkms  to  a 
eertoin  rule:  comeeert)m  therefore  atwqrs  talum  In  a 
good  sense:  it  bean  on  the  foce  of  it  ttie  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity ;  *  A  believer  may  be  excused  by  the  most  liard- 
eaed  atlielst  for  endeavouring  to  malce  hfan  a  cenvsrl, 
because  lie  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their  interests.*— . 
AnDisoH.  Pr0t9lfU  to  a  term  of  more  amblgooaa 
meaning ;  ttie  frttljfU  to  oAen  the  creature  and  tool 
of  a  party;  tlwre  may  be  many/reM^rCes  wliere  thsia 
are  no  converts;  *  False  teaclierB  commonly  make  use 
of  base,  and  k>w,  and  temporal  conskleratfona,  of  littte 
tricks  and  devices,  to  make  disciples  and  gain  ^rsse- 

ifle«.*— TiLLOTSOM. 

The  eanversitmot  a  sinner  to  tbe  workof  God*s  grace, 
either  by  bto  special  interposition,  or  by  ttie  ordlnaty 
influence  of  his  Holy  Word  on  the  heart;  it  to  an  act 
of  great  presumption,  therefore,  in  those  men  wtio  rest 
so  strongly  on  their  own  particular  modes  and  forms  ia 
bringing  about  thto  great  work:  thmr  may  without  anjr 
l>reach  of  charity  be  suspected  of  rattier  wisliing  to 
make  ptvd$u§  to  their  own  party. 


TO  TIUNSFIGURB.  TRANSFORM, 
METAMORPHOSE. 

TVan^lfvrs  to  to  make  to  pan  over  lato  another 
figure ;  trtntftrm  and  meivrntrpkom  to  to  put  into 
anotlierfiMm:  tiie  former  beiiig  said  mostly  of  s|rfritnal 
beings,  and  parttontorly  to  leforeoce  to  our  Saviour; 
tiM  other  two  terms  bdng  applied  to  that  wliich  Iwa  a 


corporealf 
TrmMU 


f/#nnat»ss  to  commonly  applied  to  that  wUch 

cliangce  tta  outward  form ;  in  this  manner  a  liarleqnta 
^l^mj/ersis  himself  toto  aU  kfaids  of  shapes  and  Uka- 

Sometldng  you  liave  heard 
Of  Hamlet*s  lr«iur/srai«t<#« :  so  I  call  It, 
Shice  not  tlie  exterlour,  nor  ttte  Inward  maa 
Resembles  wiiat  it  waa.— SHAispaAaa. 

Sometimes  Iwweyei  tlie  word  to  applied  ta  moral  ob- 
jects ;  *  Can  a  good  intention,  or  rather  a  very  wicked 
one  so  miscalled,  tr«u/9rsi  perjury  and  hypocrtoy  Into 
merit  and  perfoctfonr— South.  JlUUmtr^mit  to 
applied  to  tlie  form  internal  as  wen  as  external,  that  is, 
to  the  wliole  nature ;  to  thto  manner  Ovid  describes, 
among  otbeis,  tlie  mil9M»nho»—  of  Narctosus  into  a 
floww,  and  Daptine  toto  a  laurd :  with  the  same  idea 
we  may  speak  of  a  nistlok  being  aisiesierpAMML  bv 
the  force  of  art,  Intoa  fine  aentleman;  *  A  lady's  shift 
may  be  mitPamfiTfk«**d  toto  billets-doux,  and  come  into 
tier  poemssion  a  sec<md  time.'— Aomsoii.  Trmn^figyt- 
retMfi  to  ^Vequently  taken  fbr  a  painting  of  our  flm- 
vioat*%trai^/M'mti»n:  '  We  baveof  thtogentleoiaa 
a  piece  of  thelraiK^re^elaM,  which  I  think  to  held  • 
worfcascon4  to  none  in  the  world.'— 9TixkP< 
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PEATBE,  PBrrnON,  RBaUBBT,  RNTRBATY, 

Prwgert  from  the  Latin  prtc»^  and  the  Greek  wapiL 

and  &rx»|M4  to  pray,  li  a  feneral  tenn,  including  the 
..^^       « — , ^ 


r  apoUcation  to  aome  peiwn  for  any 
Ikvoar  to  be  granted ;  ftHtwn^  tmafiu  to  aeek ;  r«- 
fmut,  ftom  the  Latin  nptuitnM  and  re^nnv,  or  r«, 
and  f««r0  to  look  after,  or  seek  for  with  desire ;  ««- 
iTMly,  from  the  French  ea  and  trailer,  signifying  to 
aa  upon;  «m«,  from  mm,  in  French  tvim^  Latin 
MfauM-  to  IbUow  after;  denote  diiferent  modes  of 
^reyir,  varyinc  in  the  circumstances  of  tJie  action  and 
the  objieet  acted  upon. 

The  f/rofimr  is  made  more  commonly  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  the  pstttwn  is  made  more  generally  to  one's 
feltow-cMatures;  we  may,  however,  ^rt^  our  IbUow- 
creaturss,  and  jMtitum  our  Creator :  tlie  frs^tr  to  made 
for  every  thing  which  la  of  the  flna  hnportance  to  us 
aa  Hvlng  beings;  the  petktum,  is  made  for  that  which 
may  satWy  our  deshres:  hence  our/rayer«  to  the  Al- 
mighty respect  all  our  circumstances  as  moral  and 
teaponriUe  ageata ;  our  ^etiCJMw  respect  the  temporary 
cticumstaaeea  of  our  present  ezistenee.  When  the 
term  jrroyer  to  applied  to  one's  feUow-creatufes  it  car- 
fiaa  with  It  the  Idea  of  earnestness  and  submlashm; 
I  to  supposed  a  means  to  change 
we /ray;  but  pr«f«r  to  God  doth 
not  change  him,  batfito  us  to  receive  the  things /r^isd 
for.*~8ni.i.uiapi.Krr. 

Torture  him  with  thy  softness, 
Nortil]  thy  prayers  are  granted  set  him  fVee. 

Otwat. 
The  ^efielM  and  rsraett  are  alike  made  to  our  feUow- 
creatures;  but  the  ibrroer  to  a  publick  act,  in  which 
nanv  express  their  wishes  to  the  Supreme  Authorfty ; 
the  latter  to  an  individttal  act  between  men  In  their 
private  relatioos;  the  people  petition,  the  kUig  or  the 
parUament ;  a  school  of  boyv  petitwn  their  master ; 
She  takes  9«itCum«,  and  dtopenses  laws, 
Hears  and  determines  eveiy  private  cause. 

DaTDBR. 

A  chQd  makes  a  r«fK«st  to  ita  patent ;  one  friend 
nakea  a  rsfiMtc  to  another ; 
Thus  spoke  Uioneos ;  the  Trojan  crew, 
With  cries  and  damoure  hto  rtfuett  renew. 

Deyvcr. 
The  rtftuH  marks  an  eqoalhy,  but  the  entretm  de- 
floes  no  oonditkw ;  it  dUTers,  however,  from  the  former 
In  the  nature  of  the  ol^ect  and  the  mode  of  prefer- 
rtaig:  the  tvfiMrC  to  bat  a  simple  ezpresrion ;  the «»- 
CrMly  to  orient:  the  rsfUMtmay  be  made  in  uivlal 
matters;  the  tmtrtmtif  to  made  in  matters  that  deeply 
Interest  the  feeUngs :  we  make  the  request  of  a  friend 
to  lend  a  book ;  we  use  every  atfreaey  in  order  to  di- 
vert a  penoo  from  the  ponnoe  which  we  think  detrl- 
uental:  one  compUea  with  aref«Mt;  one  yields  to 
BMreatiet.  It  was  the  dying  rtfuegt  of  Socrates,  that 
they  wouU  sacrifice  a  eock  to  .£scatapius ;  RmuUm 
wo  deaf  to  every  mCrMify  of  hto  friends,  who  wtotied 
him  not  to  return  to  Carthage  ;<  Arguments, 
and  promises  were  employed  In  order  to  i 
(the  foUowers  of  Cortes).'— RosaaTsoN. 

The  raic  to  a  higher  kind  of  vreyer,  varying  both  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and^tbe  character  of  the 

agent    A 

tier  UK 


There  are  too  many  nfottoBata  wmetaa  ii 
who  M|r<cu  their  crfanes  oo  a  gaUowa ; 

How  sacred  ought  kinn*  Uvea  be  held, 

When  but  the  death  of  one 

I>emanda  an  empire's  blood  for  eajpioXisa.— Ln. 

NeUhc^f  a'C'vmtnt  nor  rr jrr .] i j .1  ti  ris^fays  neces8arll{y 
nNjiiirw  run^^l>"i>^'"t«'  cvun  suifcriiic;  from  the  oflbnder. 
Tlje  i>asur!:  «f  l\w  ^{tJicment  Ait\yvniifii  on  the  wtll  of 
Uji.-  Ini^lvt^iiiai  wliD  1ia  DtftMidett ;  eld^i  oftentimes  the 
V'ord  inipiii^^  wupiy  in  €<\n]vm\*?^nK  eivenoroflhred  for 
SriEitcLliinf .  '  {  wiimid  curni^tJy  tl^.^tr'i  the  story-ieller 
trj  ccifiiidfrr,  Lhat  no  wit  or  nninJi  iir  ilm  end  of  a  story 
cnii  tihmf  foi  tlic  liaif  bouf  thai  Ijuj  Lieen  lost  before 
ttirf^y  rt ime  a t  k .^—Bts k  li ,  i^iTi lau^i as  are  frequently 
niiuie  hy  menuMof  pffr(unt\\v"  '-'•ri^">  ''ellgious  rites  or 
KU  oC  pieiy.    <}|jeiic^^  t  n  and  man  are 

so [ftuti mi' e4  4] ^ j/n4f rffvr  by  an  .<■  ment of  errour ; 

but  fiih'tic^i^  la^ariia  God  rt:Lj .  .^  ,.„  tpiatorf  sacrl- 
flce^  whioJi  yiir  ^aHonf  ha»  berii  ]>iT  iised  tomakeof 
hirafieir,  thai  wv,  Uirouj^h  Hidi,  lurMlit  become  par- 
takrn^  ikt"  t^L-rsirii  |ji>.  f:j-j,P.i.^jjj,,  rtiireibre,  in  the 
'*■"■■         •■  ■  j.:^  Lbt)  means  to  the 

end :  aumnment  is  often  obouned  by  an  npiatum^  but 
there  may  be  e:qnMti»na  where  there  to  no  ototumanL 

^tnumtMt  replaces  in  a  state  of  frnrour ;  ttmiuimi 
produces  only  a  real  or  supposed  azamptloa  ftom  sia 
and  ito  consequences.  Among  the  Jews  and  heathena 
there  was  cspmOmi,  hut  no  mtmemttu;  nnder  the 
Christian  dtopeaaatton  there  to  atsnsaMst  aa  weU  aa 
azpiotaMi. 


i,«»<r««rtM, 
)  sooth  them 


gentleman  pays  his  nut  to  a  lady ;  a  coor- 

- >hia  nut  to  the  prince ;  •  Seldom  or  never  to 

there  much  spoke,  whenever  any  one  comeitoprd^ 
a  suU  to  another.*— South. 

TO  ATONB  POR,  EXPIATfi. 

^toM,  or  at  one,  signifles  to  be  hi  unity,  at  peace, 
cr  good  friendi;  «zpMf«.  in  LaUn  MjnstM,  participle 
of  expt0,  eompoonded  of  ex  and  m0,  siniiflea  to  put 
oat  or  make  dear  by  an  act  of  piety. 

Both  these  terms  express  a  satisfactton  for  an  of- 
fence ;  but  tne.  to  leneret,  expiaU  to  particutojr.  We 
may  tone  for  a  fhult  by  any  species  of  sullbrlng ;  we 
^Bptote  a  crime  only  by  suffering  a  legal  puntohment 
A  femato  often  suiBclently  atones  for  her  vlolatloo  of 
chastity  by  the  misery  she  entaito  oa  beraelf ; 

O  let  tiie  bkxNi.  already  spitt,  atone 

Far  the  post  czimei  of  cuia'd  Laoowdon.— Datsui 


ABSTINENCE,  FAST. 
^betinenee  to  a  general  term,  applicable  to  any  oUecl 
from  which  we  abstain ;  foot  to  a  species  of  absti- 
nence, namely,  an  abstaining  from  food ;  *  Fridays  aw 
appointed  by  tiie  Church  as  days  of  absiinenee;  and 
CJood  Friday  as  a  day  of  /«#t.'— Tatlor.  The  gene- 
ral term  to  likewise  used  in  the  particular  sense,  to 
imply  a  partial  abstinence  fliom  particular  food ;  but 
faet  dgmfies  an  abstinence  from  food  altogether;  'I 
am  verily  persuaded  that  if  a  whole  people  were  to 
enter  Into  a  course  of  abHinenee,  and  eat  nothing  but 
water  grud  for  a  fortnight,  It  wouM  abate  the  rage  and 
animosity  of  parties  ;*  ^  Such  a  faet  would  have  the 
natural  tendency  to  the  nrocuiing  of  those  ends  for 
which  a  fast  to  prodalmed.'— ADi>iaoR. 


TO  FORGIVE,  PARDON,  ABSOLVE,  REMIT. 

Forgive,  compounded  of  tiie  privative/n*  and  give: 
and  pardon,  in  French  i^ardmiiMr,  compounded  like- 
wise of  the  privative  par  or  per  and  donner  to  give, 
botii  signify  not  to  give  tiie  puntohmeut  tiiat  to  due,  to 
relax  from  the  rigour  of  Justice  hi  demanding  retriou- 
doo.  .Fbv>M  to  tiie  fkmlliar  term :  iiardtm  to  adapted 
to  the  serious  style.  Indlviduato  forgive  each  other 
personal  oflbnces;  they  pardon  oflences  against  tow 
and  moiato:  the  former  to  an  act  of  Christian  cliarity  • 
the  latter  an  act  of  clemency :  the  former  to  an  aa  that 
to  confined  to  no  condition ;  the  latter  to  peculiarly  the 
act  of  a  superiour.  He  who  has  tiie  right  of  bdnc 
offended  liaa  an  opportunity  of  forgiving  the  oOeader; 

No  more  Achilles  draws 
His  conqu'ring  sword  in  any  woman's  cause. 
The  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  past. 
But  let  thto  first  invasion  be  tiie  last— Pops. 

Re  who  has  tiie  authority  of  punishing  the  ofltaca 
may  pardon ;  '  A  behig  who  has  nothhig  to  vordini  In 
himself  may  reward  every  man  aoeordlng  to  hto  worka; 
but  he  whose  very  best  actions  must  be  seen  with  a 
grain  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate,  and 
/orWotiij\*— AnoisoH.  Next  to  the  prtndple  of  not 
takinc  offence  easily,  that  of /orjftvtfn^  real  Inkiriea 
should  be  instilled  into  the  Infont  mind :  It  to  the  hapfiy 
prerogative  of  the  monarch  that  he  can  extend  ma 
aordon  to  all  crimlnato,  exeept  to  tiiow  whoae  Crimea 
have  rendered  them  unworthy  to  live :  they  may  be 
both  used  In  retotion  to  our  Maker,  but  whh  a  simitor 
dtotinction  bi  sense.  God  forgives  the  shw  of  hto 
creatures  as  a  fatiier  pitying  hto  children;  he  pard<m« 
ihdr  sins  as  a  Judge  exiendins  mercy  to  criuunato.  aa 
ftira«tac5on«aientwitiiJurti«J.        J^«««»™«.» 


ENGLISH    STNONTMES. 


^  Fmriamy  when  cowpti^  with  remisHcm,  to  llie 
conaequence  of  odknoe ;  It  reqweit  principally  the  per- 
w>n  oflendlng ;  it  depends  upon  htm  who  la  offended ; 
it  produces  recooeiUation  when  It  Is  slnoerHy  granted 
and  slocerely  demanded.  Remittwn  Is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  crime ;  it  has  more  particular  regard  to 
the  punishment;  it  to  granted  either  by  the  prince  or 
magistrate ;  it  arrests  the  execution  of  Justice ; 

With  suppliant  prayers  their  powers  appease ; 

The  soft  Napean  race  will  soon  repent 

Their  anger,  and  rtwat  the  puntohmenC— Ditpbk. 
RemUsimu  lllie  ^ar^Mu  to  oeculiarly  appllcahto  to  the 
sinner  with  regard  to  his  Maker.    AbMlMtwn  to  taken 
la  no  other  sense:  it  to  the  consequence  of  the  fkult  or 
the  sin,  and  properiv  concerns  the  state  of  the  culprit ; 
It  properly  kxMens  hlra  from  the  tto  with  which  he  to 
bonna ;  it  to  pronounced  either  by  the  chril  judge  or 
the  eccleslasUcal  minister :  it  re-establishes  the  accused 
or  tlie  penitent  in  the  rights  of  Innocence ; 
Round  Inhto  urn  the  blended  baUs  he  rolls, 
M99I0U  the  JuM,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

DaTDM. 

Tbe^arAmofsbi  oMlteratas  that  which  to  past,  and 
rsslores  the  sinner  to  the  Divine  fkTour;  it  toncomised 
throughout  Scripture  to  all  mon  on  the  condition  of 
faith  and  repentance ;  Ttmi»$i»n  of  sin  only  avertt  the 
Divine  vengeance,  which  otherwise  would  &I1  upon 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it;  it  to  granted  peeullariy  to 
Christians  upon  the  ground  of  Christ's  exptotory  sacri- 
fice, which  satisfies  Divine  Justice  for  all  offences :  ak- 
»0tuti0n  of  sin  to  the  workofOod*s  grace  on  the  heart; 
It  acta  for  the  Allure  as  well  as  the  past,  by  lessening 
the  dominion  of  ^,  and  making  those  free  who  were 
before  in  bondage.  The  Roman  Catholicks  look  upon 
mktolnii^n  as  the  inunedlate  act  of  the  Pope,  by  virtue 
of  hto  sacred  relationship  to  Christ ;  but  the  Protestants 
look  to  Christ  onlv  as  the  dispenser  of  thto  blessing  to 
'ntoters  idmply  as  OMssengera  to  dedare 


men*  1 
tbeDl 


liviiie  wiU  to  1 


REPENTANCE,  PENTTENCB,  CONTRITION, 
C0B1PUNCTI0N»  REMORSE. 
JZMsnlcnee.  from  re  back,  and  pamtH  to  be  aorry, 
■Ifnlfles  h>oking  back  with  sorrow  on  what  one  has 
done  amiss;  pemUeme*.  from  tho  same  source,  signifies 
simply  aorrow  Ibr  what  to  amias.  ComtrUi0ti,  fh>m 
esaters  to  rub  together,  or  bruise  as  it  were  with  sor- 
row ;  cMBptciictiM,  (tcm  cempmntf  to  prick  thorough- 
ly I  and  r«si#r«c,  ftom  rtmtrdto  to  have  a  gnawing 
pain ;  all  express  modes  of  ptnitene*  differing  in  de- 
gree and  circumstance. 

.  A«peiiUiice  refisrs  more  to  the  chaMe  of  one's  mind 
with  regard  to  an  object,  and  to  properly  confined  to  the 
time  when  thto  change  takes  place;  we  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  repent  of  a  thing  but  once ;  we  may, 
however,  have  penitent*  for  the  same  thing  all  our 
livesL  Repentamee  may  be  fUt  for  trivial  matters ;  we 
may  repent  of  going  or  not  going,  speaking  or  not 
speaking:  penitence  refers  only  to  serious  matters ;  we 
•re  penitent  only  for  our  alna.  Erroura  of  Judgement 
will  alwaya  be  attended  with  repentmue  in  a  mind  that 
tostrivlng  to  do  right;  there  to  no  human  being  so  per- 
fect but  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  wU  have  occa- 
sion to  be  penitent  for  many  acts  of  commission  and 
omission. 

Rqtentanee  may  be  felt  for  errours  which  concern 
only  ourselves,  or  at  most  offences  against  our  fellow 
creatures ;  penUenee^  and  the  other  terms,  are  appli- 
cable only  to  ofiences  against  the  moral  and  divine 
tew,  that  law  which  to  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every 
man.  We  may  repent  of  not  having  made  a  bargain 
that  we  aAerward  And  wouM  have  been  advantageous, 
or  we  may  repent  of  having  done  any  injury  to  our 
neighbour;  but  our  pen*nee  la  awakened  when  we 
rriecc  on  our  unworihiness  or  sinfulness  In  the  right 
€t  our  Maker.  Thto  penitence  to  a  general  sentiment, 
which  bekmgs  to  all  men  as  oflending  creatures;  but 
amtritienj  cempntutien^  and  remeree  are  awakened 
by  reflecting  on  partlcuUr  odbnees :  eetUritiem  to  a 
continued  and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to  one  who 
has  been  in  a  continued  state  of  peculiar  sinfulness; 

Vide  AbbeQlnid:  **Abaolutioo,  pardon,  lemls- 
iioB.** 


ess^imetisii  to  rathsr  u  oeeaatonal-,  but  Aarp  fommr, 
provoked  by  a  single  oflfencefOr  a  momears  reflection ; 
remeree  may  be  temporary,  but  it  to  a  still  sharper 
pain  awakened  by  some  particular  offence  of  pecunar 
magnitude  and  atrocity.  Tlie  prodigal  son  was  a 
eentwite  rinner;  the  brethren  of  Joseph  fUt  great  eewe- 
ptnutien  when  they  were  carried  back  with  thefa-  sacks 
toE^pt;  David  was  stmck  with  resiM-M  for  the  mur- 
der or  Uriah. 

These  fbur  terras  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
nieoAire  of  |uilt  as  on  the  sensibility  of  the  offender. 
Whoever  reflects  most  deeply  00  the  enormity  of  sin, 
will  be  most  sensible  of  rementmtte^  when  he  sees  hto 
own  liability  to  oflimd ;  •  This  to  the  shiner's  hard  kit; 
that  the  same  thing  which  makes  him  need  r^entmnee, 
makes  him  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it*— South 
In  those  who  have  most  oflteded,  and  are  oome  to  ■ 
sense  of  their  own  condition,  peniteneewtil  rise  todeqi 
eontrUien; 
Heaven  may  forgive  a  crime  to  penitence^ 
For  heaven  can  Judge  If  penitence  be  true.— DaTnaii. 
*  Oentritien^  though  It  may  melt,  otwht  not  to  sink,  or 
overpower  the  heart  of  a  Christian.^BLAHU  There 
to  no  man  so  hardened  that  he  will  not  some  time  or 
other  fed  eewtpum^ien  for  the  crimes  he  has  eomailt- 
ted ;  *  All  men,  even  the  naost  depraved,  are  subject 
more  or  less  to  cempmnetiane  of  consdence.*— Buuft 
He  who  has  the  liveliest  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
will  feel  keen  rewtoree  whenever  he  reflects  on  map 
thing  that  he  has  done,  by  which  he  fean  to  have  for 
felted  the  (kvour  of  so  good  a  Being ; 

The  heart. 
Picrc'd  with  a  sharp  remeree  for  guilt,  dianMima 
The  costly  poverty  of  hecatombs, 
And  offers  the  best  sacrifice  itself.— JpmT. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  SCRUPULOUS. 

Ceneeienlieue  marks  the  quality  of  having  a  nlea 
ocNiscience;  scntfmZons,  that  of  having  a  scrupto. 
Congeienee,  in  Latin  eonedentim,  ttom  eeneeiene.  sig- 
nifies that  by  which  a  man  becomes  conscious  to  him- 
self of  right  and  wrong.  SempiA,  In  Latin  ecrmpmlms, 
a  little  bard  stone,  signiffes  that  which  gives  pain  to 
the  mind,  as  the  stone  does  to  the  foot  in  walking. 

Oeneeientieue  to  to  eempuloue  as  a  whole  to  a  part 
A  coneeientioue  roan  to  so  altogether ;  a  eentpuleue 
man  may  have  only  particular  ecmpUe:  the  one  is 
therefore  always  taken  In  a  good  sense ;  and  the  other 
at  least  In  an  indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense. 

A  coneeientioue  man  ooea  nothing  to  offend  hto  eon' 
eeience ;  '  A  coneeientioue  person  would  rather  distrust 
hto  own  Judgement  than  condemn  hto  species.  He 
would  say,  I  have  observed  without  attention,  or 
Judged  upon  erroneous  maxims;  I  have  trusted  to 
profession  when  I  ought  to  have  attended  to  conduct* 
BntKK. — But  n  eerupnlene  man  has  oAen  hto  eerupUe 
on  trifling  or  minor  points ;  *  Others  by  their  weakness, 
and  fbar,  and  scrttpaloKfiiMs.  cannot  Ailly  satisfy  their 
own  thoughts.*— PrLLKR.    The  Pharisees  were  ecru- 


1  thought 
9U*  witti 


ptUeut  without  being  coneeientioue:  we  must  there- 
fbre  strive  to  be  ceneeientieue  whhout  being  over  ecru- 
puloua;  'I  have  been  so  very  eempuloue  in  thto 
particular,  of  not  hurting  any  man's  reputation,  that  I 
have  forborne  mentk>ning  even  such  authors  as  I  couki 
not  name  with  honour.*— Anmsoir. 

HOLINESS,  SANCTITY. 

Holineee,  which  comes  fVom  the  northern  tonguages, 
has  altogether  acquired  a  Christian  signification ;  It 
respects  the  life  and  temper  of  a  Christian ;  eenctitu^ 
which  to  derived  fVom  the  Latin  eanetue  and  eanette, 
to  sanction,  has  merely  a  moral  signification,  which  It 
derives  Arom  the  eanction  of  human  authority. 

HoUneee  to  to  the  mind  of  a  man  what  sanctity  to  to 
hto  exteriour ;  with  thto  difference,  that  keUueee  to  a 
certain  degree,  ought  to  beking  to  every  man  profnaing 
Christianity ;  but  eanctity^  as  it  lies  in  the  manners, 
the  outward  garb,  and  deportment,  to  becoming  only  to 
certain  persons,  and  at  certain  times. 

HoUneee  to  a  thing  not  to  be  affected ;  it  to  that 
genuine  characteristick  of  ChrlMianitv  which  to  alto- 
gether spiritual,  and  cannot  be  oountericlted ;  *  Habitual 
preparation  fbr  the  Sacrament  consists  in  a  perma 
Dent  habit  or  priociQle  of  Aslmsfs.*— Soots,  ^onstfiy, 


ENGLISH   SYNONTMES. 


•n  the  oCher  hand.  Is  ftooi  In  rery  natare  ezpoaed  to 
fUMhood,  and  the  least  to  be  trusted ;  wben  it  displays- 
Itself  in  individuals,  either  by  the  sorrowfulness  of 
their  looks,  or  the  singular  cut  of  their  garments,  or 
other  singularltiea  of  action  and  gesture,  it  is  of  the 
most  questionable  nature ;  but  in  one  who  performs 
the  sacerdotal  office,  it  is  a  useftil  appendage  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  which  excites  a  reverential 
regard  to  the  individual  In  the  mind  of  the  t>ebolder, 
and  the  rooet  exalted  sentiments  of  that  religion  which 
he  thus  adonis  bv  his  outward  proflession;  'About  an 
age  ago  it  was  the  fasliion  In  England  for  every  one 
that  would  be  thought  relMous,  to  throw  as  much 
•saceicy  as  possible  into  his  lace.'— Addison.  *  It  was 
an  observation  of  tlie  ancient  Romans,  that  their  em- 
pire had  not  increased  more  by  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  than  by  the  »a%etitf  of  their  mannera.*— Ao- 
msoM. 

HOLT,  PIOU8,  DEVOUT,  REUGIOUS. 

HoIm  Is  here  taken  In  the  sense  of  koUnets^  as  In  the 
preceding  article ;  pious,  in  Latin  pnu,  Is  most  proba- 
bably  changed  from  dhu  or  dciu,  signifying  regard  for 
the  gods;  devost,  in  Latin  devotus,  from  devoveo  to 
engage  by  a  vow,  signifies  devoted  or  consecrated: 
r€lifi»u»t  In  Latin  rtUgiosua,  comes  from  rdigio  and 
reit£0,  to  bind,  because  religion  binds  the  mind,  and 
pFodutea  Ln  It  a  fixed  prljic1pT& 

A  ^iiini?  rt'gajil  ut  tho  s^i,jTirtni*  Dt^lnr  tAEfpTo^i>d 
hy  ail  llici*:  ?fliiln?t#  ;  but  *j4y  cnnvay*  ifie  tntm  onn- 

{ir«{ieii»ivu  [Jea;  pi*»^*  (inil  drrmtt  iltsigaMc  rtK>at 
urvom  {if  m\n6:  tiligioitii  l*  the  fftort  gcnefoi  Jtnd 
ahriitct  In  iui  Eigiilfication.  A  Aofy  jn&rL  ti  In  oil 
fMjpeCli  h^nvcttly-mlndtrd;  he  ia  tiMtP  tit  for  titLi^en 
tbaa  flarib:  lu^ttmidm^  in  wlmteYe;  lin^rr-p  ii  ti  pos- 
\  BlbBlmnji  Uic  tlKiuf  Ills  from  ^ubJitiiiary  f^hi'-iiis, 
I  BxH  them  <in  tiihiji^  Uint  are  t>lxiv»^ :  k  U  iliet^'ir  tre 

*  ChriiMlan  quality,  whitb  h  aol  to  Ih;  auained  iu  its 
full  ptitf^iitm  by  liAiuiDJi  bcin^.  lo  tlntit  jirtswTit  Ua- 
prrfbct  stiiEe,  aad  ia  anmuBble  W  sotM  ta  d  wmh 
j;r«a[cr  difgrt^  tlian  by  oUiera.  Our  Saviour  IA4V  a 
piFrlV"'fE  [iiinrrn  *fTh"J'"/.-^-^  ;  Tjii*  aprt^il'PS  afto-  him,  .ind 
^„,.i„^;.ulo  koiabt  Aiitl  tfiMxi  iuca,  U,;^  1*.  ^*«.  «>«.;  jf 
tiie  ministry,  have  striven  to  imitate  his  example,  by 
the  holiness  of  their  life  and  conversation :  in  such, 
however,  as  have  exclusively  devoted  themselves  to 
his  service,  tills  holiness  may  shine  brighter  than  In 
those  who  are  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  tlie  worid ; 

*  The  holiest  man,  by  conversing  with  the  worid  In- 
sensibly draws  something  of  soli  and  taint  fhnn  It.*— 
South. 

Pious  is  a  term  more  restricted  in  its  signMcation, 
and  consequently  more  extended  in  Its  application, 
than  hol^ :  piety  is  not  a  virtue  pecullsr  to  Christians, 
It  is  common  to  all  believers  in  a  Supreme  Being ;  It  is 
the  liomage  of  the  heart  and  ttie  aflections  to  a  supe- 
rtour  Being:  fVom  a  similarity  in  the  relationship 
between  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,  derotedness 
of  the  mind  has  in  both  cases  been  denominated  pietfi. 
Pietjf  towards  God  naturally  produces  pietp  towards 
parenu ;  for  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  virtue  in  the  one,  seems  Instantly  to  dictate 
the  exercise  of  it  In  the  other.  The  difference  between 
holiness  and  pietp  is  obvious  fh>m  this,  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  are  characterized  as  hol^,  but  not 
piouSf  because  piety  is  swallowed  up  in  haltness.  On 
the  other  hand,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian  and 
Heathen,  are  alike  termed  pious^  when  they  cannot  be 
called  holp,  because  pietp  is  not  only  a  more  practi- 
cable virtue,  but  because  It  Is  more  universally  appli- 
cable to  the  dependant  condition  of  man;  *  In  every 
age  the  practice  has  prevailed  of  substituting  certain 
appearances  of  piety  in  the,  place  of  the  great  duties  of 
humanity  and  mercy.'— Blaik. 

Devotion  is  a  species  of  piety  peculiar  to  the  wor- 
ahipper ;  It  bespeaks  that  devotcdness  of  mind  which 
displays  itself  hi  the  temple,  when  the  individual 
•eems  by  his  outward  services  solemnly  to  devou  him- 
self, soul  and  body,  to  the  service  of  his  Maker: 

*  Devotion  expresses  not  so  much  the  performance  of 
any  particular  duty,  as  the  spirit  which  must  animate 
mil  religions  duties.'— Blair.  Piety,  therefore,  lies  in 
the  heart,  and  may  anpear  externally ;  but  devotion 
does  not  properly  exist  except  in  an  external  ob- 
servance :  a  man  piously  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of 
God,  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions;  ha  pnqra  ievpuUy 


In  tiM  bosnm  of  his  flunlly;  *Attata  of  tanparanea, 
sobriety,  and  justice,  without  devotion^  is  a  UMess  In- 
sipid condition  of  virtue.' — Addisok. 

Religious  is  a  term  of  less  import  than  either  of  the 
other  terms;  It  denotes  little  more  than  the  simple 
existence  of- religion,  or  a  sense  of  religion  in  tlie 
mind :  the  religious  man  is  so,  more  in  his  prineiplea 
than  in  his  affections ;  he  is  reUgious  In  his  sentiments, 
in  as  much  as  he  directs  all  his  views  according  to  the 
wtU  of  his  Maker ;  and  he  is  religious  in  his  conduct, 
in  as  much  as  he  observes  the  outward  formalities  or 
homage  that  are  due  to  his  Maker.  A  My  man  ftta 
himself  for  a  hiaher  sute  of  existence,  after  which  he 
is  always  aapiring ;  a  nious  man  has  God  in  all  hia 
thoughts,  and  seen  to  do  his  will ;  a  devout  man  benda 
himself  in  humble  adoration  and  pays  hb  vows  of 
prayer  and  thanksalvlng ;  a  religious  man  conforms 
In  all  things  to  what  tha  dietatea  of  hia  eonaeienca 
require  fltim  him,  as  a  responsiUe  being,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  society. 

When  applied  to  thfain  they  preserve  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  we  speak  of  the  holy  sacrament ;  of  u  pious 


discourse,  a  pious  ^aculatkin ;  of  a  devout  ezerciaak 
a  devout  air ;  a  religious  sentiment,  a  retigioui  life,  a 
religious  education,  &c. 


HOLY,  SACKED,  DIVINE. 

Holy  Is  here,  as  in  the  fbrmer  article,  a  term  of 
higher  import  than  either  saered  or  dtv^as;  saersd,  in 
Latin  saeer,  is  derived  either  firom  the  Gredc  iy^ 
holy  or  edoi  whole,  perA?ct,  and  the  Hebrew  zacoA  pure. 
Whatever  Is  most  intimately  connected  with  religion 
and  religious  worship,  In  Its  inirest  sute,  Is  hoty,  is  nn- 
hallowed  by  a  mixture  of  Infertour  objects.  Is  elevated 
in  the  greatest  possible  decree,  so  as  to  snk  the  nature 
of  an  infinitely  perfect  and  exalted  Being.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  holy  of  hoUos  was  that  place  which  waa 
Intended  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  heavenly 
abode,  consequently  was  preserved  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  all  contamination  with  that  which  Is  earthly: 
amona  Christians,  that  religion  or  form  of  religion  ia 
term^  holy,  which  is  esteemed  purest  in  its  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  ceremonies,  and  is  applied  with  equal 
propriety  by  tlie  Roman  Catholicks  and  the  English 
Protestaou  to  that  which  they  have  in  common ;  '  To 
fit  us  for  a  due  access  to  the  holy  Sacrament,  we  must 
add  actual  preparation  to  habitual.*— South.  Upon 
this  ground  we  speak  of  tlie  church  as  a  ho$y  place,  of 
the  sacrament  as  the  My  sacrament,  and  the  ordhiancea 
of  the  church  as  holy. 

Saered  is  less  than  holy ;  the  saered  derives  its  sanc- 
tion from  human  institutions,  and  Is  connected  rather 
with  our  moral  than  our  religious  duties :  what  Is  holy 
is  aitofiether  spiritual,  and  abstracted  from  the  earthly ; 
what  IS  saered  may  be  simply  the  human  purified  from 
what  Is  gross  and  corrupt:  what  is  holy  must  be 
regarded  with  awe,  and  treated  with  every  possible 
markof  revorence;  what  Is  «aer«d  must  not  be  violated 
nor  infringed  upon.  The  laws  are  saered,  but  not 
holy ;  a  man's  word  should  be  sacred,  though  not  holy : 
for  neither  ot  these  thinfi  is  to  be  reverenced,  but  both 
are  to  be  kept  free  from  injury  or  external  violence. 
The  holy  la  not  so  much  opposed  to,  as  it  Is  set  above 
every  thing  else ;  the  saered  is  opposed  to  the  profane : 
the  Scriptures  are  properly  denominated  holy,  because 
they  are  tlie  word  of  God,  and  the  fruit  of  his  Help 
Spirit;  but  other  writings  may  be  termed  saered  which 
appertain  to  religion.  In  distinction  fVom  the  profane, 
which  appertain  only  to  worldly  matters ;  '  Common 
sense  could  tell  tbero,  that  the  good  God  could  not  be 
pleased  with  any  thioc  cruel,  nor  the  most  holy  God 
with  any  thing  filthy  and  unclean.'— South.  *  Religion 
properly  consists  in  a  reverential  esteem  of  tmnga 
»acr«d.*— South. 

Divine  is  a  term  of  even  less  Import  than  saered;  It 
signifies  either  belonging  to  the  Deity,  or  being  like  the 
Deity ;  but  ftoro  the  looseness  6f  its  application  it  has 
Inst  in  some  respects  the  dignity  of  its  meaning.  The 
divine  Is  often  contrasted  with  the  human :  but  there 
are  many  human  things  which  are  denominated  dnmis  .* 
Milton's  poem  la  entitled  a  dtvtas  poem,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  subject,  but  ttom  the  exalted  manner  In 
which  tlie  poet  has  treated  his  subject :  what  is  divimo, 
tiierefore,  may  be  so  superlatively  excellent  as  to  be  con- 
eetred  of  as  naviag  tiie  stamp  of  inspiraOoB  from  tiit 


JEINOLIBH  STNOmriflSa 


Deny,  wbkh  of  oaanej  BB}t  itnMM  _-_- 

Fro^the  BboTe^pUnmUonof  tlMM  umni,UiaclMir 
thattberato  a mua^idl^BRnce  between ttaeoi, and 
vet  that  their  reeemMaoce  is  lufBcleatly  great  for  tbem 

fc  beappUed  to  tbe  ■"»•  «**«?»■  J^'-JS^^L,^ 
Molv  sSrit,  and  of  l>t»tiM  Inspiration;  Inr  thefirttof 
whZti  oitbeta  to  undentood  not  «jM^&t  ta  i«p». 
humanrbat  what  ii  a  coMtiuient  part  of  the  Deity :  by 

tbe  Kcond  la  repfewmted  merely  in  a  ^n*^  ™>2Jf 
the  iource  of  the  Inspiration  as  coming  from^eje^, 
andnotfhxnman;  » Whenamanreetethandassureth 
Mms^f  upon  Dimm$  prolecUon,  he  nthereth  a  force 
and  fldthwbieh  human  nature  In  itsdf  eojild  not 
obudnZ-BAOOiI.  Bubjeeie  are  denominated  either 
saertd  or  divnat,  as  when  we  speak  of  tttend  poema, 
or^iMhymis:  tservd  here  characterizes  tbe  suttfects 
StlMrpmm»,a^  those  which  are  to  be  held  tMcrtd; 
and  dtimMdMigoaies  the  sobject of  the  hymns  as  not 
being  ordinary  or  merely  human ;  it  Is  clear,  therefore, 
that  what  Is  Aolf  Is  in  its  very  nature  saeri*  but  not 
vice  verad :  and  that  what  is  kolg  and  socrad  Is  In  its 
^^i  *o*m;  bat  the  rffein.  to  not  always  eliher 

k»Uf  or  tmered. 

GODLIKE,  DIVINB,  HBAVBNLY. 
OodUka  bespeaks  Its  own  meaning,  as  Uke  Opd^dt 

afterthema^erof  »oi;  d<tniM>  Latin dtoimwfhm 

divus  or  D0U0,  signifies appwtalning  to  CM;  b *- 

or  *««wiJi*«,  signifies  like  or  appertaining  to 

gmjiikt  to  a  more  expressive,  but  less  eomi 

thaTSeSU;  the  formf  to  used  only  as  an  epithet  of 
necullar  praise  for  a  partieular  object;  dtonu  to  gene^ 
iaUy  empbyed  for  that  which  appertafcos  toasupoiout 
bdng,hi^totlnctkmfh>m  that  which  to  human.  Beae^ 
volenee  to  a  ^mUOm  property ; 

Bare  he  that  made  as  with  such  large  dtacoain^ 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  as  not 
That  capabiUly  and/oiUfts  reason. 
To  rust  in  us  unus*d.— BBAXsraiJLB. 
The  DinM  Image  to  stamped  on  the  features  of  man, 
whence^ llurto caUedbTMllton  *the  human fMe 
DtvtiM.'    *  The  benefit  of  nature's  Itoht  to  not  thoinht 
excluded  as  unneceaMuy,  because  ««»  ne^S^  «' » 
dtwi«  light  to  magnified.'— HooMR.    Xhums  to  how- 
ivSft^uwtly  SSl^  the  poets  for  what  to  super- 

"ent 

Of  aU  that  see  or  read  thy  comedies, 
Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks  may  find 
The  spots  retum*d.  or  paces  of  hto  mind; 
And  Iqr  the  help  of  so  dte^M  an  ait. 


tutu  Ifj  *!•«  iBeii*  v»  ^i»  ■■•w.i.ii  »~-  — ■"» 

At  lelsoie  View  and  di««  hto  nobler  part 

Wallie. 

As  Ovhu  to  opposed  to  human,  »  to  Aj«»«ilf  to 
earthly :  the  I>JraMBelng  to  a  term  of  dtotinclion  for 
the  Creator  ftom  all  otholidnff;  tmt  a  AMWMifo  belag 
denoles  the  angeto  or  Inhabltanto  of  ktmen.  In  dtotine^ 
UoB  ChMn  euthly  belnp  or  the  InhaMtanto  of  earth. 
A  dnmu  influence  to  to  be  souatat  for  only  by  prayer 
to  the  Olver  of  aU  good  thtofi;  bat  a  »s«©«ilr  tempa 
may  be  acquired  by  a  Steady  coipmptatUmof»sjjj»% 
thlnsi.  and  an  abetractioa  from  those  which  are  earthly, 
Tbe^tM  will  to  tbe  foundatkm  of  aU  moral  law  and 

obligatioo: 

Instructed  yoa*d  explore 
ZHviM  contrivance,  and  a  God  adore.— Bulckkom* 
AMMwIy  Joys  are  tbe  ftuUof  aU  oar  iabooia  in  this 
earthly 


catioii  of  ##dliasss,  whidi  tt  tl».».i»  ^-^  — gisr  ~ 

kiijtier  ormiud,  iwtntily  to  deUghtln,  but  to  mmyv 
iucli  tiinitim-a :  ^  The  aamt  c-Jiitt^  to  mal^  holy  in  this 
ftfjr3il,iii  relMkni  lo  ill  *oihf  pemooaeoolnindd  mil, 
by  a  fval  infuBCd  Mnriiiy'-PiAaiow.  RigkUoytnitM 
oa  ihc  oUicf  kmitl  wmptchend*  CJinstiaii  moraltiy,  In 
diwtiiictiw  ft^am  tlJit  of  OiB  lit^aUifisi  or  iuib«ltov#r ;  a 
r^jtkuouM  man  Jcpc*  nfkt,  not  onl j  becwK  H  \m  rigM^ 
bill  tHSruuac  u  li  aprp**blp  lo  thd  wtll  of  hix  Maker,  bnd 
ilin  e*iiEi)]iSe  of  hit  Redetnu^  i  rigktMugnu*  *»*>>&«- 
fore  tQ  ir'^««"'  ■*  t*»  *''*^  ^**  ^  ^^^'  J^}*}^^ 
KOif^pcV*  WOT  It  UJ  rednoe  rasa  lo  the  pnudpVu  of  lil*  fifsi 
troBHon ,  thai  k,  to  bo  both  good  and  wt«.  Ou  J  anew- 
Mrs,  ii  necnwp  were  ckarty  of  this  csplnion.  He  that 
iwBji  ploua  aiia  iuii  was  rcckciiied  a  righUQUM  mon, 
aodlinf^M  aiid  integrity  was  called  nud  attwutitea 
rfi-Alfoitfi**!**    And  in  their  oU  SaiCMi  TigkiC4Ji^  wm 

m^fl/-FKLTRA».  The  f«ilr  mAH  p'A^  tis  ihe  rrtnc- 
iLiflry  and  hy  ttjavtm*  with  hii  Muktr  aiiiiiiiilmieit  aU 
l\i,4  atrtTlioni  %a  Uie  cbarvcUir  of  ttmi  hcin^  wIujh*  Jia 
vifirshlpB;  wl»en  to*  leaves  ihe  ssJictusrj  li*  prwt^  Uw 
^cacy  isT  Li*  goitmuM  by  hti  rlglilefflM  coovtrse  wiUi 
hli  fLllc»wH:itaturoe.  It  It  easy  bowerc?  foriD€U  lo 
mkijiak«  a^ti  lueaJi*  for  ilm  &ia^  and  to  rest  with  godtt* 
n«*  wHlioui  rt/AiRfUTu**!  as  too  mftui?  are  apt  to  do 
who  acem  to  make  ibcir  wIkjIu  duty  lo  coiiilnt  ia  «d 
atieation  lo  rUljiioiiB  ot*er^'ance»,  mud  lii  ihe  tridul- 
ireac4]  of  cxlravjigatit  fcf  lings  ; V  U  tiaUi  beep  iht  great 
rkilifiiof  I  he  devil  mvi  iibliutranienta  in  all  agiti  to 
^[idi'fniliie  rtllgioii,  hy  ri^akiiMj  an  iiiiliapliy  aeparaiion 
mill  dtvori?e  betwCLni  godltncsa  and  niorallty.  Uai  let 
111  iigiddcelve  oiuMjivca.  ilik  wai  alwaVH  rellffhui,  *Jid 
th^:  coadlth  lutjf  oar  iwo'l'laiic*  wHb  God.  lo  eiHSeavour 
tf^  be  like  Oflrf  la  tnirity  aad  b<illiKa%  in  justice  and 
ri^Ai««™»*.'— Tiu-oxaoii. 

SECULAU,  TEMPORAL,  WORLDLY. 

SfruUr  in  Uitin  «r»iftrtjr,  from  jfr«l«n  aa  a(te  or 
dJi  i-inej  of  Lhiii't^tgniftcB  bcJoniriiiij  toiUiiCjOr  tliia  life; 
f/.rjii.  I -T^  til  Laliil  ifW/HfliraJijr,  frtiin  {4«|iv4  tloH^,  &lsrni- 
[jt^  Niitiiii;  <*iily  fot  a  litoe;  ift(jri%  aignUSea  after  Uie 
iiiaiuiuruf  tJj*?  ir£^^W- 

£$€idar  li  iivv^wtJ  lo  ecckiiartical  tw  apLrltual,  !»*- 
flifraJ  Slid  B4rM/L  are  Dppt^si  to  aplr^UiaJ  or  t^l^rtjii]. 

ITfcc  Ideas  uf  ine  ip#W J,  or  the  oulwapd  object*  atui 
purauitaof  Uws  udr^ii,  in  dlHtlncUon  tkvm  Uml  whkh 
la  act  abijve  Ibe  worW,  t*  Iraptled  In  wminon  liy  all  tbe 
Ivritiaj  kill  recnlur  ii  an  LndifTennt  triini  apfilitabl*!  m 
Uk'  allowL"d  [tkir«alla  and  cimctrnaof  uien  ;  t^mpo^raJ,  is 
iiMNl  eiiher  in  an  liidlffLrent  or  a  bad  «. iwe ;  nnd 
varldi^  ujc*Uy  in  a  bod  aewee,  QM  cob uaated  wkh  ihingf 
of  uirire  value.  ....... 

Tiifl  office  of  a  dergyman  la  eccJesiJWlical,  litil  tkat 
of  a  ic]iiJoiDi*atsr  b  aeeviar,  whick  iif  freqatriily  r^?siwl 
lis  tli«  aamfl  kaadii^  'Thii,  In  tevtral  men'ti  acii-iaa  of 
into  IIK     '  -..^       . 

D  tivil ' 


Reason,  alas!    Itdoesiiw»miivw  wacu,  .  ,, 

But  man,  vain  man!  would  with  his  diort-Un'd 


FttlMai  the  vast  abyMofAscv«nlyJusike.-DETi>t]t 

OODLT,  BI6HTEOU& 

C^mOv  to  a  contraction  of  ^sdlOcs  (o.  MlOf); 
rtrUeoM  signifies  conformable  to  nif*<  or  truth. 

These  epithets  are  both  used  In  asplrltual  sense,  and 
cannot,  wlthoat  an  indecorous  aflbctation  of  rditfoo, 
be  IntrodMsed  Into  any  other  discourse  than  that  wlildi 
to  properly  spiritual.  0«tf<Ms«,  in  the  strict  sense,  Is 
that  outward  deportment  which  characterlaes  a  hea^ 
wenly  temper ;  prayer,  reeling  of  the  Scripture  pubUgt 
worship,  and  every  idigkMB  act,  enten  into  the  slgnil^ 


toimin>ii  lUb,  appertainuih  unto  morai  ■  tn  pnhWtk 
pfnllUck  taculfir  affttU*,  Miito  tivil  wWotn.'— Hooi 
Thft  ii|tper  licnuwof  paTLlariit'nt  comdjumf  tofdi 
rliiiaJ  and  urmpur^i .  ^  There  Ifl  scorrji  any  of  l„ 
dtrtis-lifHi  ttiit  pvtis  good  Iklil^  by  i^ay  of  iiaihorHy  ,. 
rta^jn,  lo  m>mn  (lUtslioiia  thai  ajise  also  tetwt-wi  ttm- 
fiin-ai  di£nlut*,capfcsiilly  w  casei  wherfilii  eomc  of  our 
nt-tjfffihnaie  ttmpQrtii  llUts  havL-  [*rt  ia  iht  coatrri- 
ver^y.'— eKLOM!*,  n\rrld{^  luiefeai  iiM  a  more  pow- 
erful away  iif*"  i^'^  luiiuhi  uf  tli«  ^rtrat  huJk  of  uiam- 
kind,  TJiJiii  tliclr  Hiiiriiual  iiiiereau  ;  ^Cnaipan?  Ihi;  hap- 
pliH»  nf  tnt!T]  and  heasli  no  f»nhiir  tlian  it  rt^ult*  from 
(TflrW/v  advautaBe!!i.'— Ai-rajtiiiRV.  Wliocvi-r  enters 
into  tile  holy  uOice  of  Uie  inloliitfy  wllh  merelj  amdw 
vifWi  of  preferiii*?cit,  clioosea  a  very  uofil  PHitce  of 
wui'  >]  uhhh  t ',  '  Poiiie  aa w  nothi  ng  in  wbit  bss  bwfl  qdM 
In  PranCij  but  a  linn  aftd  tomperite  eiiirtkMi  of  ftvedijo^ 
Ml  coTwLittt'Bt  *llh  nioriiit  and  piely^  as  to  tiishe  Ude- 
ficrviitB  inii  only  of  tim  secidar  anplauH;  of  dashing 
Maclilavdian  |x*llticlaiiBi  bqi  to  mnJie  h  a  fit  ihetne  ftir 
all  the  devout  ulHiitloUB  of  (UtCfwl  elLmutiice/— Biiata 
A  ttfoeagei  pursuit  afler£*wi/»f  rcl  advarttajpes  and  tfw 
par-si  pltaiurca  i^  tipt  m  dnivf  the  mind  away  ffoni  iis 
r^ffflrd  u?  ihc**i  ftbieJi  are  elertiil;  'Tlte  uliiaiaie  iHif- 
ikwf  of  ji«vetiuuciii  ia  tempirrAl^  and  ihai  of  religion  is 
i^iiini  al  ii  iy\iinvm  7— J  owh  son.  W'^rrf^f  appiause  w  I  Fl 
wt'kb  very  Ugkl  when  aM  Iti  the  boiruiet  aj;uliiit  iii« 
rt[jruacl3t>foa(i'sowrjron»cUnce;  '  JF>W:J;j  lliiriBi  ai« 
tff  stub  ^uaiitf  41  w  k-siUi  ut-Mi  iHifiaiui.'^GJicivifcK 
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'    fiNTHUSIABT,  FANATICK,  YIBIONART. 

The  aUkmtinttj  /maiickj  and  visioiurf  have  dto- 
ordered  Unaginnttoai;  bat  the  tmtkm»Uut  to  only 
aflectad  lowardlT  wUh  aa  extraordinary  fervour,  the 
/a«alicl(  and  vinemary  betray  that  fervour  by  ■ome  out- 
ward mark ;  the  fomier  bv  alngularttleB  nf  conduct,  the 
latter  by  alnfolarltlee  of  doctrine.  Fmnalicks  and 
VMtMMfiM  are  therefore  always  more  or  lev  muAu- 
MUatt;  but  9MikiuiM»t»  are  not  alwayi  fnuHicka  or 
vui0»miM,  *Bv0w9caca2  among  the  Greek*,  from  h 
In  and  0fli$  God,  alfnuied  those  suppoaed  to  have,  or 
pretending  to  have.  Diving  inspiration.  FoMotiei  were 
so  eaUed  among  toe  Latins,  from  /ana  the  tonples  in 
ulilcit  ihry  spent  nn  eitrmordinazy  ponkm  or  their 


>lif«i3ol 


\  llkeUM;/4t^pff4a^.J^Jr'LtM:f3fe^■ks,  preicri'led 

1^  fetid  iiiri^lratU!rti»  ^Litriiij^  ihn  inMiir  ar4'  of 

'  tturcnieL^'Ci  in  miuLf  t:KirEivn;ir:uit 


^13 


,  I  WI3  are  profeiMore  of  b  pure  r«lifrlon,  yet 
wefamoc  boui  u  racm^vUcri  item  tluetitmva^&EicleB 

wi^>  itHli>]fiir  tiii;mc4:]viL>^  in  KiirnHnj-  iiraeLk^Ji  undt  r  the 
kk»  of  hmuMfhi^  tl^cir  Maker  queI  Ki-rJwmi'r.  Tltiire 
aiv /«3UJi£4tf  whcf  irto/t-aea  to  b^  under  riimordiMary 
tHilKEtcee  of  th«  spint ;  auiJ  tlicre  onr  cn.tkTi  *iAKii  w  h .  we 


IdinuaUlkM  Ihefi)  f'^r  lAktiu;  a  lH:!ie- 
idal  'p*n  la  die  hw  and  vlrjnn  wr^ic^  nf  the 
thfBth.  fjvipitfry  Mgnlflei  wii^petljr  f^tie  whi  i  ^k^^U  in 
eitin«i  that  li|  In  uw  preietidAd  fenp^Amiici:  ^f  surier- 
otlHmf  ot*l«ee»;  a  tpRfea  of  fli*iswFdurf-<  wIk»  fjuve 
RTJirufiK  up  in  niorc  iDuderJi  llmi?*,  Th*  1i?ader«  of  wcle 
are  couiinrnily  vi^imitrtt^y  LnvtEic  arti>|itcO  Ihl:^  aniTice 
1o  «BUililiiffa  Uitik  tupmattQH  and  duGlriucji  nir«..i^L'  iheir 
daLuded  feJIowtfi ;  Malioinet  wiw  one  of  I  In  ic- 

ecsful  vifiirmaruj  that  ever  pitTiaidtiiit  u>  iL:  p|- 

ratioti;  and  «iti«e  hb  ilmir  then;  liavt^  bc^ti  jl  es, 

pttnkidarfjr  in  England,  wtK>  hnve  raisK^J  Mtiiiuu^  par- 
lies, bj  having  i-LCui^rw  10  tlie  ujoe  p:i|>t^if  iii :  11  f  t^is 
deM7l|ittiKii  fv*&v  ^vf  t4j4d:nborf ,  Huntington^  nJid  UtolIi^  rs. 
*"      ■    >  wtt#  urlirlmaJly  coiUliied  to  thbae  who  w-sre 


r  nlt^oua  TreiLZy,  Bui  llw  staenl  age  hoa 

tniwlili  Ibf  imititCJtntly  or /amstKij*  !j3  1 

|lnn  and  aiiAfchy  ;,  '  TlH'y  wtio  wlJI  noL  beHf^Ti-  that 


iNe  phi kwQ|ih teal  /uHaiiciLj  who  gut^  In  tJkve  ikiat- 

ji^Iiginn},  nr*  uUeriy  i^tromt  of  tiieii  f  ii  — 

fii;RKi.     KjifAurd't  tft  ft  teim  appJifd  kn  to 

avery  otie  who  la  Ailttl  iif  lUi  an  exiitirjrdNi  -ee 

Af  Ibrvonr; 

Her  littla  aoal  If  nviah'd,  and  so  ponr'd 

Into  k>oae  ecstasies,  that  sheiapuieed 

Above  herself,  Maalck*s  snOanML— Ceashaw. 

'  £naiina«f«  nretend  that  they  have  the  gift  of 
sropheey  by  dieams.'— PAorrr*s  HanxsiooRArar. 
>w»sMry  to  a  term  applied  lo  one  who  deato  In  (kn- 
cUhl  apeeulatkm;  'Tma  account  exceeded  all  theNoc- 


i  or  vuinmriu  I  have  met  with.*— Tuvikk. 
The  former  may  sometimes  be  Innocent,  if  not  lauda- 
ble, aeeocding  to  the  nature  of  the  object ;  the  latter  to 
always  ceosurable :  the  mOkuHati  has  mostly  a  warm 
heart;  the  vmanary  has  only  a  fknclAil  head.  The 
anUnsiast  will  moatly  be  on  the  side  of  virtue  even 
though  In  an  errour;  the  oMmumy  pleads  no  cause  but 
kto  own.  The  mOkuHMMt  siifibrs  hto  imagination  to 
ftrilow  hto  heart ;  the  viMi&nmry  makes  his  understand- 
,iag  bend  to  hto  Imagination.  Although  In  matters  of 
rengkm,  mtAM»iasm  shook!  be  cautfcMisly  guarded 
agaiDat,  yet  we  admire  to  see  It  roused  In  behalf  of 
one*s  country  and  on«*s  friends ;  '  Cherish  true  religion 
as  preciously  as  you  win.  fly  with  abhorrence  and 
contempt,  superstltloo  and  ciifj|««ia«m.*— Chathajc. 
ntianariea^  whether  In  rellEton,  politicks,  or  science, 
are  dangerous  as  members  of  societv.  and  oflfenslve  as 
campanlona ;  '  The  sons  of  Infiuny  rldicute  every  thing 
as  romantick  that  comes  in  competition  with  their  pre- 
aent  Interest,  and  treat  thoae  persons  aa  wi4m«H£» 
who  dare  stand  np  in  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  haa  not 
las  iannadiate  reward  jotned  to  it*— AoDiaon. 


DREAM,  REVERIE. 
Praaai,  la  Dntcb  drval,  itc  cornea  either  fhnn  the 
Oaiite  *nn,  a  ilgbi,  or  the  Gffoek  ^pdMOt  <^  <^Me,  or  aa 


probably  ftom  the  word  rsMB,  ligBUyiBg  lo  1 
In  Hebrew  Q^  to  be  agitated;  rso«r«,  to  French 
r99«ri4^  like  the  English  r«v«,  comes  from  the  Latin 
rsKM,  signUying  that  which  to  wandering  or  Inco- 
herent. 

Drsasu  and  rfvsrMt  are  alike  opposed  to  the  reality, 
and  have  their  origin  In  the  imagination;  but  the 
fbrmer  commonly  pass  In  sleep,  and  the  latter  when 
awake:  the  dmni  may  and  doea  commonly  arise 
when  the  imagination  to  In  a  sound  state ;  the  r«veri4 
to  the  flruit  of  a  heated  imagination ;  *  Rtmerf  to  when 
ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without  reflection  or  regard  of 
the  understanding.*— Loom.  £>rtmm»  come  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  rwtrita  are  the  eonaequence  of  a 
peculiar  ferment. 

When  the  dremm  to  applied  to  the  act  of  one  that  to 
awake,  it  admito  of  another  distinction  from  reverie. 
They  both  designate  what  to  confounded,  but  the 
drMsi  to  leas  extravagant  than  the  reverie.  AmbitiouB 
men  please  themadves  with  dreasu  of  Aiture  great- 
neaa ;  enthusiasu  debaae  the  puritv  of  the  Chrtotlan 
religion  by  blending  their  own  wild  reveriee  with  the 
doctrinee  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  indulges  hinMelf  In 
Idle  dremwu  lays  up  a  store  of  disappointment  for  him- 
self when  he  recovers  hto  reooUectkm,  and  flnds  that 
It  to  nothing  but  a  drMsi ;  *  Gay*a  friends  persuaded 
hhn  to  seU  his  share  of  South-sea  stock,  but  he  drsasMtf 
of  dignity  and  splendour,  and  ooukl  not  bear  to  ohstniet 
hto  own  fortune.*— JoansoM.  A  love  of  singularity 
operadng  on  an  ardent  mind  will  too  often  Ind  men 
to  indulge  in  strange  reveriee ;  *  I  oontinoed  to  sit  mo- 
tionless, with  mv  gres  fixed  upon  the  curtain,  some 
momenta  after  it  lell.  When  I  was  roused  flma 
my  reverie  I  fimnd  myself  almoat  ak»e.*— Hawkis- 

WOBTH. 


IRRATIONAL,  FOOLISH,  ABSURD,  FREPO0 
TEROUS. 

/rrattMMl,  conponnded  of  tr  or  m  and  ralas,  signl- 
Abs  contrary  to  reaaon,  and  to  emploved  to  exprem  the 
want  of  the  fkcalty  itself,  or  a  deficiency  in  the  exei^ 
cise  of  thto  faculty ;  feoUeh  denotes  the  pervenion  <^ 
thto  fkculty ;  eAevrd^  ftom  ewrime.  deaf,  signifies  that 
to  which  one  would  turn  a  dear  ear:  frepoeterema^ 
fkatawrm  before  and  meet  behind,  signlfles  literally  that 
sMe  fbremoat  which  to  unnatural  and  oootraiy  to  oom- 
mon  sense. 

IrraHemal  to  not  so  strong  a  term  as  feeUek:  it  to 
applicable  more  fteooentlv  to  the  thtaig  than  to  the 
penon,  to  the  prtnciple  than  in  ifw  pr«tt*t4? ;  *  Tha 
B(h<  irH^-T^jii  frrtHhitihtf^  nn?  ulc^jq^^iilR^r  irfnUvnalj  and 
r^iMifr.-  ific  Tijii?!  tiirovn^nm  cTiHluiUy  t«  tinbrsce 
th'  ni.'— Anujiim.  hnolisk  on  the  Jttnitriry  la  com^ 
mriiily  nppJicAblc  to  the  pL-n^m  aa  wt^U  um  ihf  th\n^  \ 
to  iltr  E^mcilctj  rntJier  tlian  ihi:  prEnclpb? ;  ■  lli«  sanHf 
weh  rtifnnkn^  itcntknian  loiik  [!C£asir>n  qt  ttTiotber  I 
to  bttns  h^^vihet  niirlL  of  hla  ftktr^iLs  «Ji  Wi;r«  I 
to  n  Ja&hfk  JiabiiisEy  cLutoiti  cif  m^riirjifiii,  la  ordar  m 
sbr>w  tlkerti  tfte  vhnurdity  ti/  rbe  iinrike.— ADmaoit. 

tl]''  iynuy^n  mind  \a  forined  m  b«lkve,  kit  not  (o 
d(  '  '  if  an  mfu  n\ije^  fvtffhak  wlw  iitJikn  blp 
et  ison  oa  hin  awn  tn.t\ci&\   vnxmitrnvy  of 

in  ■  .41  lllumiitaiion.      Faaiisky  ahxMrd^  end 

|w-^ .  .,,  r.  ,x-^  n^  ia  di-yri-e  ;  a  vlotaUon  orcomnuin 
senni'  IK  inapiw^  hv  tbejii  aJl,  but  liw^  T9,ry  aaconliag 
to  ilie  ilei^rru  nf  vkiteiice  whlrh  t>  doo«£a  tbft  aodnr- 
stnrt^llri;?:  faniiMk  ia  feppHed  to  any  Uiloj^,  however 
tnv  inl,  vfUMi  in  Ute  «miilk«t  depw  Olfetidt  out  umlfff 
str.F,fl«riiiM  th*  conduct  of  children  to  ibflrcfori-  on«ti 
fi"-lt*h,  bni  nMt  aJhtvr4  mill  mrtfoei^F9utf,  wNtdti  Km 
sacit  ii!3ly  or  Hnoiiki  ililMgv  iliftT  ar^  oppTi#bd  lu  dfur 
jorli:' j»ji'(iiAi-  \\  [n  afr#Hr<f  for  ii  man  E<j  j;»<>niuadi!!  aiMi€licr 
tOdu  lllHt  whICb  \w  \n  l"kt    nirc:uiiJ<iliH*S1PHHlJd*»yfirt, 

todohlmaelf; 

But  grant  that  thoae  can  cd&qner,thase  can  cheat, 
*Tto  phraae  ehewrd  to  call  a  villain  great; 
Who  wickedly  to  wise  or  madly  brave 
la  but  the  more  a  fiwi,  the  more  a  knave— Pops. 
It  to  prepMlsreas  fbr  a  man  to  expoae  hlmaelf  to  tha 
ridicuto  of  others,  and  then  be  angnr  with  thoae  who 
will  not  treat  him  reapactfttlly ;  *^  a  prepeetereu» 
desire  of  things  in  themsdves  Indlflerent  men  fiirego 
the  ei^Joyment  of  that  hamdness  which  thoae  thliMi 
ara  iaatnimimtal  lo  ohcalB.^— Bbbulst. 


n 


ENGLISH    gYNONYMES. 


IRRELIGIOtTB,  PROF  AXE,  ISIPIOL:^, 
Ai  epiiheta  to  deaignale  the  rtijiriicT#*r  nf  ihr  pewon, 
they  seem  to  rise  in  decree:  Uie  irreltffntm*  H  negai- 
live ;  the  profane  and  mqrioiu  iiffl  pciidiim ;  Ihe  tni- 
ter  being  much  stronger  than  Xi  ir  funuer-  The  fi^ui 
of  the  Latins,  fromTr*  and  fAnumt  t  e.  pntmt  a/«M, 
far  from  the  temple,  were  those  ntji  tn!il«iea>  wbn  w«fu 
not  permitted  to  take  any  part  Ui  the  surea  myMerfes 
and  rites,  whence  by  a  natural  roiiwtitisiK*  rbose  who 
despised  what  was  sacred.  A  It  nii^ii  wln^  are  nut  post- 
lively  aauated  by  princlpleB  o(  r^ryi^lun  Jirfl  aT^ijeimu ; 
•  An  officer  of  the  anny  In  Roniao  Callwllclc  Mimtrfe^ 
would  be  afraid  to  pass  for  an  irrrligioHji  iiielii  if  hr 
should  be  seen  to  go  to  bed  wUltout  rjOtfriii!;  up  Lit 
devotions.*— Addisoh.  Who,  II  we  LnrlcKle  all  sucii 
as  diow  a  disregard  to  the  outwaxd  ohwrvniifcii  of 
religion^  fbrm  a  too  numermiji  cliu^:  prafamtif  ui4 
im»t«ty  are  however  of  a  still  mon  MiK>ufl  tt&hjt**; 
they  consist  not  In  the  mere  akii^n*-!?  nf  rvnard  lur  nii 
gion,  but  in  a  poBittve  conteiiifA  of  it  an^  *3pf.a  tml- 
rage  against  its  laws ;  the  fmfane  mun  itntktM  wbm  l« 
sacred  as  if  it  were  »r»/siM ;  '  Th*se  havp  cavwd  the 
weak  to  stumble  and  the  profane  tn  blEwpTi^inflt  *»ffieiid- 
Ing  the  one  and  hardening  the  ^  n  tir  r.'  ^So  eo  n .  W  hat 
a  believer  holds  In  reverence,  atid  uet^fs  with  awe.  In 
pronounced  with  an  air  of  indlflbntm  «  li^vltj,  Aj»d 
as  a  matter  of  oommon  diseouTse,  kry  a  »r^4ii#  man ; 
he  knowing  no  difference  between  ncrm  ntd  pn^fane ; 
but  as  the  former  may  be  coTiverted  Into  a  wuff « tif 
•candal  towards  others-  *  Ply,  yu  pntfaM;  If  tioi^ 
draw  near  with  awe.'— Yocufl-  Tin*  iiupiawt  man  h 
directly  opposed  to  the  piout  m&n  ;  lliti  rmriiifjr  in  l^lk-d 
with  (^fiance  and  rebellion  hanim\  h\*  Alaker,  aa  lEi*^ 
latter  is  with  love  and  fear;  uv&  Himipr  clitm^,  whtlr^ 
the  latter  prays;  the  former  b  bloated  iviUi  pride  luid 
conceit:  tms  latter  is  Aill  of  Iruinilliy  arid  tiAt  nbnm- 
meut:  we  have  a  picture  of  titc  former  in  tivs  tk'^llf^ 
and  of  the  latter  in  the  ssLnti'  Wh^n  a^plkid  to 
things,  the  term  irrtUgioms  ^L^rrn^  lo  Lm^  iNMiir.'vviint 
more  positively  opposed  to  ri'iiEjum  an  irrHi^umx 
book  is  not  merely  one  in  vfiikh  m^^  a  r^  rt^Uf  ion, 
but  that  also  which  is  detrimt:aiiU  ut  r^Uifm;!^  «nrh  as 
skeptical  or  licentious  writlim:  ilie  vrofittLi  in  ibim 
case  is  not  alwavs  a  term  of  n^proiif  h,  hal  \m  cmpkiynl 
to  distinguish  what  is  expressly  flplrltuat  in  lu?  usture, 
from  that  which  Is  temporal :  ihc  Jiistnry  of  Miiona  Ih 
lirv/ane,  as  distinguished  ftont  Lljri^A^roJ  lil^tury  ovn- 
tained  in  the  Bible:  the  writiniz^  nf  tiie  hcallivns  are 
altogether  profane  as  distlnf;Ni.(kiird  fruni  the  riHfml 
writings  of  Christians,  or  the  Ij^'boirrs  In  iJlvin-j  Reve- 
lation. On  the  other  band,  m  li«n  wc  tpenk  nf  a  jr^rt*- 
/««  sentiment,  or  a  profane  ji^he,  pn»/*iii*  ll|»,  niul 
the  like,  the  sense  Is  personal  aiid  repromrbfiil ;  '  No- 
thhsg  is  vrtf/oM  that  serveih  bi  holy  thing*-— R«liur. 
imp%ouM  is  never  applied  but  ta  wimt  lq  ppnKMinl,  and 
(n  the  very  worst  sense;  an  impkan*  thaughi,  nn  ^4- 
j»(9M  wish,  or  an  impieme  vimv  are  tlic  fruit*  of  mi 
impione  mind ; 

Love's  great  divinity  mality  maintnins 
Weak  tmpioiu  war  wIlIj  an  immnrul  G»d- 

TO  POM  WEAR,  PERJtJRF.i  SU&ORN. 

Tertwe9r\M  Saxon;  perjnr'^  Is  I*iiUrt;  Uie  iirejMM'- 
Oon/0r  and  »«r  are  both  priimiive,  and  th^  wi^fiJi 
signify  llteraify  to  swear  conlmry  \n  tlw  iruHi ;  Unii  i», 
liowever,  not  their  only  dlsiiiiction :  in  /arnmear  ts 
Applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths;  m  pfrjurf.  U  ei]k|i)ij>'ed 
^nly  for  such  oaths  as  have  t»ii  ndrnfiLiHtered  by  Uii> 
civil  magistrate.  ^    ^  ^     ^ 

A  soldier  foreweare  himself  whi*  bn-aki  hiN  mth  of 
alleciance  by  desertion ;  and  n  stjiijun  /ariw^ar^  hnn- 
eeir  who  takes  an  oath  of  aitogiance  U;  lila  Majesly 
Which  he  afterward  violates . 

False  as  thou  art,  and  more  itian  fiil«p/Lrrf tfi^rn ! 

Not  sprung  fW>m  noble  b\otki,  nor  £oddaw  bom : 

Why  should  I  own  1  what  wone  Lave  1  ttf  fear  T 

A  man  perjures  himself  in  a  court  of  Uw  wlio  §vrtnn 
to  the  truth  of  that  which  he  kn^tw*  lo  be  falH! ;  '  Tho 
common  oath  of  the  Scythiun  wm  by  iIm?  fword  and 
the  Are,  for  that  they  accounted  ihaee  two  npecml 
divine  powers  which  should  work  v^nnefttKie  m  ih^ 
•«5«r«r«.'— SFtHsaa.  Ftfrtuftmr  ie  used  oniy  iti  ibe 
proper  saoM:  perfwre  nay  N  oaed  fliurftUve^  witb 


Fi^ifjird  t«p  lovi-Tv*  vows ;  be  wb4  4«Kitt  hh  iiiliUUi  to 
wlieui  Iw  bfw  plc^igc^  hLfl  affbcilnti  l>i  a  pcrjUFtd  man; 
Ae  BORfl,  for  *vcr  Ittave  tbla  listpv)'  "pJ"t!i^  I 
Fatptrjvd  lovets  iiave  no  mM^Wtuti  iut^-^hmm. 
fbriwBflr  uid  pfr^«rt  ■«  tba  acts  t»r  ic^dlviduals; 
<H^i»rjit  fN>itj  Uw  LaUn  nU»r»«fifi  sifcnltii^  to  make  to 
fiffsmmar ."  a  ptrjurri  man  baa  aU  iho  f  ihlt  upon  hlm- 
s^f ;  tnit  be  wbo  )■  tminrMud  abaiteB  his  guilt  with  tlio 
tn^ffrntr; 

They  Were  n^^m^d , 
tialoolin  and  Donallii^iL,  tbe  ^ug>  two  soni, 
Are  Btole  aw^y  and  fled.— Sfljjcsraiat 

DEVJL,  DEUOIf, 

/>FPiL  in  old  GeniiM  i«/«A  Sa^oft  rferf,  Welah 
diAftt^^  FreprJi  ^iad^J«,  Ilftllaii  ^<4ri^i^,  DuLLh  iagfdel^ 
ijrerk  ^i-i^aXaf^  from  iviiW>>.t^*  W>  tracluce,  slgnifles 
|yroprrty  a  calumnbtor,  and  b  AlWKy«  lakrn  In  the  bad 
!Kiu«,  For  ihti  tplrtt  whtcti  Inciigm  lo  evtJ,  uid  tempts 
ini?n  tbrongb  tlie  riwdbim  of  tit*'ir  €vil  passions; 
dtinon^  ill  Littn  d^rmitn^  Greek  {U{^i..»r.  from  Mw  to 
know,  liiifnitiie^  one  kmj^wjng.  that  is,  hnvlnf  nreter 
natural  kisftwletlie,  and  it  URon  etttier  In  i  bad  or 
ln>4>d  scjue  for  the  powar  tbat  acn  wilhi^n  uf  and  eon- 
LroM  our  sctioiiii. 

Sificf  The  dj-rit*  la  representiid  M  Vtic  fnther  of  all 
wlckudj:ie9i,a^Kin.lk>ii4  bnv^  bevn  c^^/nriffttid  with  the 
nnm?  tliM  fenda?  kt«  jironoundlntSon  Iti  f.imiliardls- 
cnuvtK  (tlTeneivs  to  ibt*  criii.!fieiicd  em  ;  wliiio  demon  Is 
A  term  of  inditft::reni  EtpfiUcutkim,  tbai  is  cj:>mmonly 
i^taMLithiied  In  itd  ist«ad  to  drt^i^oute  dtti^r  n  good  Of  an 
evil  aplfiu 

Aiit^inig  Jeir?  and  Cbfintiuns  Hie  iHrm  d^^nim  la  taken 
dUvitvs  U\  a  bad  seiiA;  E>ijt  Hmj  Grf?trfc:i<  H^d  Romans 
uucler^tciiHl  by  the  word  dtemt^s  nny  ppint  <jr  genitti 
^ood  or  evil,  but  partlcuiaciy  the  good  spirjE  ot  guardian 
ang^j],  who  wu  supposed  to  acMifHitaiiy  n  man  from 
Jdii  birth.  Sociatea  pfiifeMsi  to  bi-  afwavt  under  the 
dirtction  of  aoch  a^drntin  und  bb  ii[anj[ile  has  been 
f(»lluwed  by  oOict  healhen  pliiVf^sopricrs  [mrticularlf 
tbc»e  *>f  the  Platontet  seeL  lUtnc^  tJn'  <ih  of  these 
itmw  in  ofdlnaiy  dlKOUiWt  the  <iet>il  l^»  ing  always 
cousiuIvr«l  ns  the  wiperoaUiral  Mem,  \%l\o,  by  the 
divliic  pcrmkwltjn,  acta  on  the  henfii  nfi*]  ininds  of 
nifu;  but  9  dmun  la  applM  jsenerally  and  Indefinite 
Ln  Lbe  neii^  tifatiy  spirit.  Ttie  ittpit  U  ^mil  In  prover- 
btfll  dlfCrtUtii«  to  bo  in  siicb  Onnifii  as  |h  contrary  to 
tlifl  wtsh  ;  Uit;  iffifti*ii  of  Jealnnsiy  ia«ii(f  to  p*iasen  the 
mind  tbiu  h  nUof^eiUvT  fs^ftu^  awny  wiUt  ifiat  passion. 
Men  wbo  AVJib  to  bnve  crwJii  for  uio*:e  c-^'ncss  thaA 
ihiev  pifl«f^.  msd  to  throw  iltfi  tond  of  em't  off  them- 
■Klves,  flUribiitf?  to  ilie  dffF*f  a  pflt|wtiiiiiJ  i^Jideavour  to 
dr^w  ilitfirt  into  tbo  eomiuiMlwn  of  crbuM;  'The 
eo^Hiiica  we  ar#  to  oonti'/td  witli  nrt  nia  men  but 
liftr  »£f  .*— Ti  L  LOT!  ON.  Wherever  the  itr  m,m  of  discord 
lius  got  adjnittan«;t  there  1j  a  farewell  m  all  the  com- 
fort* of  eoctni  life;  '  My  fiood  rfniwa,  wlii>  Mt  at  my 
liubt  baml  dminft  ibe  conne  of  this  wlwite  vMon, 
oba^rrlng  In  mn  u  l«uniliiB  'l*'alf*  l*^  i<^1*^  ^'^^^^  glorious 
companyi  told  me  he  lil^bly  appmfed  of  ibat  generoui 
ardour  with  whlcli  1  B(it:m(»d  irwisport'^d  '— Addisoji. 

HTlliETICKK   f?OUlSMATICK,  SEXTTARIAN  OR 

SGCTAttY,  DlfiSENTEli,  NOxV€ONFOBMlST. 
A  kerftiik  In  itM?  malr^taUle^  of  *j?ret^  fu.  Hetero- 
difz  J ,  ilic  fekiMm4tiik  l»  Uie  autlior  w  promoter  of 
3chLit%.  the  irciarian  or  Mrctniyia  tbe  iiic^inberof  a 
jf^f  ;  ihc  iiMifriitcr  ie  oue  wIjo  4ijitfntt  frmn  the  estab- 
lU^ment^  and  Uii?  m^ncomformitt  one  wliq  does  not 
cQwform.  to  U>c  rBiabli#hns.?nt.  A  man  is  a  heretick 
oaty  for  matte rs  of  faith  and  doctrine^  hut  he  is  a 
sckifmdiick  kti  mAtirrii  of  dL^ct^skine  and  pr^ietice.  T)M 
hrrvhck  therefore  it  tiol  aTwajB  a  jfifcurrr.u^ic*.  nor  the 
wcMi^naiick  a  Aereiiek.  Whticver  holds  tlrt  doctrines 
thai  &TV  romjijfm  to  the  HoTisun  {:';Lilii>JH:k  and  the 
feforniwl  C  tin  relies,  t*  urYt  a  j^rriicJt  In  iIp<"  Protestant 
Ktijn?  of  the  word;  nlthongh  Ihj  mny  In  rjmny  outward 
foroialdlcn  be  a  jcki^MAtkk.  The  Caliiiiuts  are  nol 
h<:rBti€ks^  tidt  tlMi'V  are  a>r  the  nioit  |inrt  ffMj^atieks: 
on  tin?  citlier  band,  tTi*rre  are  many  ni'^iMbers  of  the 
latabNahm^nt,  who  bold  though  thay  tto  not  avow 
htTdiml  notitma. 

•  vy e  Aliba  Glmtd ;  ^'  Diable,  dtm^Q  ^ 


Cnthnlt^'h  ChijTCli,  or  the  whoJc  body  of  Chrwri^i^ 
jK»ldiii(  iJie  Mime  fuiadaaieDtaJ  |Ktji<:Iiilt>9;  *  WIjpq  a 
FAfusi  uneii  Lii#  w«d  4er«iie**  lie  gmcrally  jnennjt 
Proifswnla,  when  a  rnifeslaiftt  usee  the  word,  hv 
triuzrmUy  mean*  ^ti>'  fR^r*i>M  wMuWy  and  cnowniioqaly 
ottKtnato  hi  rLjiittaiiieiitaJ  errtmr>/— Wj^rra.  Bin  iht 
MAif^iaCffit  fttal  jf^cfarj^dit  are  corisidi^red;  ai  fiicli  wilh 
ri«ftcil  to  |«rtir<*lflr  cKtablUliGd  ti£Mjj«  or  Litrmism^ 

*cUqo.  Bod  Uw  *£A«flifliicA  Iw  an  aieriL  w(ni  Rpiitii  f(jr 
fitot^ir  Ja  Hii  nwa  liiduidtjol  ca^iactiy :  diie  fectwi^ift 
dom  mil  eirtre«fX  perftw-ni  b  pwtt  he  aicieiv  bukl^  rt 
f million ;  lie  rtoM  not  divide  miy  tiling  iiloWlf,  hJir 
b^B|iifl  ihat  which  i^  &in:ady  rui  or  dMd'rd.  TJi» 
M4£mfic4,  thciefofie,  lakes  upon  liiiiMtti  thy  iriiaN 
DKtni  mpon^LbUiEy  of  iha  tcJtUm  ;  bitl  ihe  ,fM£ai-rflt^ 
doa  ODI  n(«««n|y  lalit^  bti  active  part  in  Ui«  oh  nAiire* 
ofhli.  *«e  whatever  guili  aiSacJuii  lo  fckitm  aiiacij^'tf  , 
ip  Uw  jcAuKAfia  ,  he  la  A  xiMnl&ry  agc?uL  wh^  nci^i 
rmra  ah  ftrror>e(ni!)  priricipie,  II  nut  ao  itnciirlatiaa  Umi 
ncr :  ihe  MtcttriitK  at  nficu  an  Involiicitiiry  aavnl  lif* 
rvlliiwi  iliai  it>  which  he  hailic«-n  iiiii|(feniafiy  attached 
It  ii  poKibiQ,  thereftirt,  tn  boi  a  frjiijfma/icJtt  and  rii>i  a 
##£fdrtaB;  u  ilerj  to  he  a  f^ciiman,  und  uot  a  *rAjj- 
mHiii:&,  Tho«  pn3fc*?>r>d  inrjTutHj^ni  of  Oni  e^rabtiRii- 
tncai  wto  Bftfeci  tliff  iMk  of  evftos^Hcai,  nnd  wL^h  to 

EnfiH  EMion  ihfl  Church  the  pecEihAriTW  of  the  Cfttvin 
lie*  d^KrtrliiK-,  and  to  higrKU  iheir  oivn  mrwlf^  rtmJ 
IbniM  juift  itA  dacipnne,  ftfe  jtAt^dtidtj,  but  not  ae? 
UW«j  ^  '  Th*  MfkimmaiickA  tiaintb  i^ie  awtf^t  pcact; 
of  our  thurthZ—HoHTEL,  On  the  oilicf  liaud,  tiuiii< 
wtoti  by  binli  Biid  cducaOoQ  arg  atlaciwi*!  *fj  a  tect.  aru 
fA-tdmaiir,  hat  Hot  miw^yt  ackitmaiitMi! :  *ln  tim 
htm  Pie  ,  if  Sir  t^amtid  LiiJtPi  one  ofCi^imwiHi^B  olficfr?. 
By  Lief  tith*Hfv<.(<i  f^i  rnucii  of  ibv  chamrter  of  t/ie  ttc- 
UrnTj,  Uiai  lie  t^  Mkl  lo  liavt!  writi^i  tir  iHjtj^uii  liia  poecn 
fcl  Uii*  linie.'— JoHFHoifp  Ci>iie4.'iii:ientlyt  idkAwmoii^i: 
i»  a  lurni  of  rai^rh  tmtm  n^pTvncli  ihaii  j«fairtA^. 

Tlte  MfA.u7HAtn;k^ni\d  ffctartart  havK  a  reference  in 
•  ny  «»mhlit<h^  bridy  of  Ciiri^tinn*  {if  any  couniry  ■ 
^j  diitAnt^  h  a  t(?mi  apptif  alil^]  ottiy  t^>  Lb*;  irkhfthit ' 
*jiin  of  Great  Urnaln,  an^t  t-arjoit  rein  Lion  utily  u^ 
11*1!  eiulilkMJjed  t.:(>Ufch  of  Eiiciatid  :  tt  liickidcw  iK>r 
oiiSy  ^iit>m  wlKi  have  IndtvidMFtKy  aod  p^r^rinnJIy  >p- 
jumucfti  the  aoci/inufl  of  Un?  iTinm  h,  bui  ihono  whn 
are  iji  a  liaiti  of  rfiif^f  of  dirfcrtftice  fioni  ic.  !>«- 
#<'»iif  r^  itre  not  iiGc^wftFliy  eilhef  Fdu^rmattrls  m  a^c 
tmnmmftfoi  Briiidh  Euniaii  CatbDlicks,  an4  ilu:  Privliy 
lvl«u  fjf  SqotlBjid.  nre  Jid  diM^nUtrt,  (Uthou|;li  ilr*y 
w  Ibi!  revtxr«(^  of  whal  h  utidbtEioad  by  itAumafici 
and  ftetaritm:  U  k  equaUy  ctear  thai  a\]  Mi:A*tmm.ti<ki 
and  fFctarians  are  ni>L  jBrijjfftacT-f,  e>c?Bii.-w  uvtiry  q*ra 
lilMJii^  conim  unity  nf  ChriBtl^ii«,  ad  ovtf  ibo  win  id, 
li#ve  iiDd  jfuiividLinJi,  or  Ai^jjiiier  lnodita  of  hiiiiviiluiili 
mmuf  \\wum!\\4!9  tip  aijainnt  ihein;  ilic  torfli  titt- 
tftitrr  b^itt^  lit  A  cfcai  meaiurf^  iwiliiiiraJ,  it  may  bt' 
applj^l  iiidivl(iua;]y  i>r  gft-nerally  wiiliout  convevhiE 
any  irt4.'a  of  reprDflch ;   ^Qf  ihe  di^'ffTttfnr,  S^tiiVdid 


ElfOUaa    8VNONTMES. 


any  1..^.  ,ti  lK^„^.^^Ml.„,  ,ji  njc  ftt/ifrmfrir^  i?vrn\  {iii} 
rjfji  wtili  lo  infringe  ijje  toifccaiioti,  but  ha  oppo*.'d 
Ih^^ir  eiicti>stf  hmr  ntis/-^oiifi*ciK.  The  aune  jouy  be 
Mid  of  mtnt^Kfvrmitt,  whlci*  Im  a  nmn  imcLai  lerm, 
Jnrfo*l|Rj|}  (jii[y  such  an  do  nni  r«(/flftrt  to  mum  t«ii- 
btifiht'il  ftf  II  lit  inn  ni  rt-Ji^sion  ;  *  WaMi  is  at  ieasf  one  t»f 
tha  ffw  poeie  with  ivhom  yotiUi  and  ignornnrp  uinj  It 
•flfi-ly  pEeJwed  ;  and  hopny  fvjti  that  rvAAL-t  be,  vehow^ 
jnJurf  Is  dti»p<w«t,  by  hi»  verges  or  htfl  nnw,  by  hoiiAtc 
hhn  ig  all  liill  hJi  •onc&a/i-nwily^^oniTftoN,  Coil- 
^qTiflfiily,  ali  menibeft  of  the  Romitli  rbiirch,  or  of 
Uw  Kifli  of  IroUnnd.  tire  euiuded  frtjtn  Ihe  isitniij^r 
of  n^^tmfvrniiiUi-  whUr.  on  the  oih«!f  hand,  aii 
ElriiLMibf^rn  Hibjpcij,  aot  ndbiTLnst^  to  Uu^i^  txxu  formi, 
luid  ai  Uie  §a]i»  tJme  renouncing  ibe  ftfiiabtiphed  fimu 
Of  lli<'}r  coonfTj,  Qff  of  tlii*  number,  aimmi?  wttotn  mAy 
ho  fri^k.>n«l  Independent*,  Prefhyi^^rlan?,  Ba;Hi?is, 
Uuaiwrfli,  Merr^idtiit^,  anit  ail  rtther  vath  stct^  u  hjivi 
DMii  jbmiod  *lnte  ihij  reftmnaUun. 

HETERODOX  T,  HERESIT- 
flttera4»tf,  from  tlie  Grf*lt  fnpwt  and  ^gfj]^  jijifnlfif* 
EiKjiiieror  adlmiri*ii!  d.ictrin*'^  kfrffy,  from  the  iin^h 
a^pnrir  a  choice,  vigni  A«mi  an  ^iitniuji  4uk>ntod  by  indlvi- 
duaL  ?lioice. 

•  Tif  be  of  a  liijfereni  jie^nuapi^ir^n  ii  A^t/*"o*fi?ry  .   lo 

*  YMi?  Rdutood  1  "  HAcM^ue,  bMrodoiA.'* 


have  a  fUik  of  one*!  own  to  tovty;  the  UUr^itn 
characterizM  the opinioiM  Amned ;  th«  kerwwSuS- 
terizn  the  Individual  fonning  Um  onlntonTt^BjS^ 
rodozf  eztota  indepeodenay  and  for  it«elf ;  •  All  wronc 
nociooa  in  religion  are  ranked  under  the  general  name 
ot  heterodox.*— GoLDino.  Tbe  kerttm  seu  Itseir  ud 
against  others;  *  Meter odoziee,  fkise  doctrines,  yea. 
and  hgreeita.vMf  be  propagated  by  prayer  as  weU  as 
preaching.'-Bui.L.  As  aiT  dirtoion  supposes  errour 
cither  on  one  side  or  on  both,  the  wor&  keterodoxv 
S^^JfTf^v*'*  «PP"«*  oolr  to  human  opinions,  and 
jrlctly  In  the  sense  of  a  false  opinion,  formed  in  dis- 
Unction  from  that  which  is  better  (bunded:  but  the 
rormer  respects  any  opinions,  important  or  otherwise  ; 
ine  latter  refers  only  to  matters  of  importance:  the 
k^TMy  is  therefore  a  fundamental  errour.  There  has 
Jeen  mneh  heterodoxy  in  the  Chrtadan  world  at  aU 
tS^  »nd  among  these  have  been  heresiee  denying 
the  plainest  and  mo«  serious  troths  which  have  beeiS 
icknowledged  by  the  great  body  of  Christian  ainoe 
tue  Apostles. 

OMEN,  PROGNOBTICK,  PRESAGE. 
An  these  terms  eipress  some  token  or  sign  of  what 
tolo  come ;  eme%,  in  Latin jniw»,  probably  comes  from 
ihe  Greek  oioiuu  to  think,  because  It  is  what  gives 
rise  to  much  conjecture;  prornoetiek,  in  Greek  mor- 
i^rruDhr,  ttom  upoywSmcM,  to  know  before,  signUea  the 
.^ign  by  which  one  Judges  a  thing  before  hand,  because 
^frognmettek  to  rather  a  deduction  by  the  use  of  the 
iiodersiaoding ;  the  nrooago  to  the  sentfanent  of  jrrs- 
^aynv*  <w  «*>•  thtof  by  which  one preeagee. 

The  MICH  and  nrognoetiek  in  both  drawn  from  ex- 
Ternal  obtecto ;  the  preeage  to  drawn  from  one's  own 
feelings.    The  omem  is  drawn  from  objects  that  have 
connexion  with  the  thhig  they  are  made 

._^ ;  It  to  the  fruh  of  tbe  imagination,  and 

rests  on  supentition :  the  prognostiek,  on  the  coniaiy, 
i«  a  sign  which  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  quality 
of  the  thing  denoted.  Omens  were  drawn  by  the 
'leatheos  from  tbe  flight  of  birds,  or  the  entrails  of 
^eaM;  »Avee  dant  omina  dira.^— Tibullub.  And 
flentimes  from  diffimnt  incidents;  thus  Ulyasee. 
'hen  landed  on  hto  native  island,  prayed  to  Junlt^ 


ihatjie  would  give  him  a  double'sten  by  whicThe 
■  "~*^  '■"       '-'•--    ^     ..  .         rmltted  to  slay  the 


..light  know  that  he  should  be  permftwa  lo  siay  ine 
-^uiiora  of  hto  wife ;  and  when  he  heard  the  thunder. 


aad  saw  a  maUsn  supplicating  the  gods  fai  the  temple 

he  took  these  foresMiw  thr*  »--  -C— -^  * -^?^' 

proceed  to  p«t  in  execution 
t^wtefcre  considered  as  a  snpematunU'slfm  sei 
pnttariiir  purpose;  *  A  sIgnaJ  mmk  stopp'd  the 
Irtst.'— PoFB.    ProgmoetUka,  on  the  other  ha 


icaiug  tne  gods  in  the  temple, 
thM  he  should  taumedtoiely 
ion  hto  design;  the mmen  was 
' ^-— iral  sign  sent  Ibr  a 


7— ~  — •  ««^».  r^wf^msftcmmf  on  ins  ouier  oand,  are 
■iiscovered  only  bv  as  acquaintance  with  the  oMecta 
ju  which  they  extol,  as  the  prognoelicke  of  a  mortal 
blisease  are  known  to  none  so  weO  as  the  physician : 
lu^tiT'ariS^'  ^^  ****™  **  ««nP«t  are  beat  known 

Though  yonr  prognottUke  run  too  fest. 

They  must  be  verified  at  last.— 3wirr. 
Ill  an  extended  sense,  the  word  omen  to  atoo  applied  to 
oiijccts  which  serve  as  a  sign,  or  enable  a  person 
lit  draw  a  rational  inference,  which  brings  it  nearer  lo 
sr-nee  to  the  prognoetiek  and  the  preeage:  but  the 
umen  nay  be  used  of  that  which  toeitber  good  or  bad. 
ihe  prognoetiek  mostly  of  that  which  to  bad.  It  is 
iin  MiM  of  our  success,  if  we  find  those  of  whon  we 
have  to  ask  a  favour  in  a  good  humour;  •  Hammond 
^vonld  steal  from  hto  feUows  into  places  of  hto  privacy. 
tiTrjre  to  say  his  prayers,  omene  of  hto  future  pacific 
ri  rnper  and  eminent  devotion.'--FBLL.  The  spirit  of 
<Ji>wontentwhich  pervades  the  countenances  and  die- 
' '  ^"'■•wB  people  to  a  prognoetiek  of  some  popular 
^'rOimotion ; 

Careftil  obaerverB 
By  mnprogn»8ticke  may  foretell  a  shower.— Swirr. 
Presage,  when  signifying  a  senthnent,  to  commonly 
n  I  piled  to  what  to  unfevourable ;  *  I  know  but  one  way 
■M  fortifying  my  soul  against  these  gloomy  preeages 
ti  It  to,  by  securing  to  myself  the  proiectkm  ofthat 
h  Ing  wlio  dtoposes  of  events.'— Annisoir.  But  when 

I  .ken  for  that  by  which  one ^ssa^w,  H  to  understood 

I I  vourably,  or  in  an  indifibrent  sense.  Tbe  qntoknesB 
«i4  powen  dtocoverable  In  a  boy  to  semetimesavrs. 
J  Vc  of  hto  future  greatness ; 


ENOUSfi  STNOfmiEtr. 


Prmtf  of  ▼leUMry.^Mu.TOM. 


TO  AUGUR,  PRB8AOB,  POREBODB, 
BETOKEN,  PORTEND. 
JSugmty  In  Freoch  Mmgnrtrt  Latin  mugmrnmt  eomet 
from  •9i»  a  bird,  aa  an  angary  waa  oHflnally,  and  at 
an  timet,  principally  drawn  ftom  the  sonf ,  tbe  fllfht, 
or  other  actiona  of  birda.  The  tmgurtum  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  oiAvivutt  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  species 
of  divlnaiion  practised  1^  the  anfmrs,  who  professed 
to  foretell  events,  either  from  the  heavenly  phenomena, 
from  the  chattering  or  flight  of  birds,  ftom  the  sacred 
chickens,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  eating  their 
meat ;  from  qaadnipeds,  such  as  wolves,  foxes,  goats, 
Ifcc. ;  or,  lasthr.  from  what  they  called  the  dirm^  or  the 
accidents  whlcb  befeU  persons,  as  sneezing,  stumbling, 
apUling  salt,  or  meeting  particular  ol;|ecU ;  whence  1^ 
a  natural  extension  in  the  meaning  of  the  term.  It  has 
been  used  toiigniiy  any  eoi^Jecture  respecting  Aiturity. 
Fmmg$,  in  French  prdwMf^  ftom  the  Latin  vr*  and 
Mfifflobe  instinctively  wise,  signUles  to  be  thus  wise 
•font  what  la  to  come ;  forwi^de  Is  compomided  of 
/9r«,  and  the  Saxon  Mtmmf  and  the  English  kid,  to 
oObr  or  to  declare,  signliying  to proooonce  on  Auuri^; 
MsJksm  signlAes  to  serve  as  a  token ;  ^#rl«iM<,ln  Laon 
ptrttnd^y  compounded  of  ptr  fat  pro  and  (cmis,  signi- 
nsp  to  set  or  show  forth. 

To  •ugw  signlfles  either  to  serve  or  make  use  <tf  as 
9n  tmgwrjf;  to  forked*  and  prttage  Is  to  form  a  oon- 
oluslon  in  one's  own  mind :  to  h«ukem  or  porUmd  Is  to 
aerve  as  a  sign.  Persons  or  thina  mugur  m  pngage  ; 
persons  ovlffortbodt ;  things  only  httolun  or  portmd. 
Jtugwrimg  la  a  calculation  of  soom)  ftiture  event.  In 
which  the  imagination  seems  to  be  aa  much  concerned 
as  the  understMding:  prtaging  Is  rather  a  ooncluskm 
or  deducUoo  of  what  mav  bs  from  what  Is ;  it  lies  in 
the  understanding  more  than  In  the  Imagination :  fov- 
hiding  lies  altogether  in  the  imagination.  Thinp  are 
said  to  *0to*sii,  which  present  natural stgna;  thoaaav 
aaU  to  ^ortMui,  which  present  extraordinaiy  or  super- 
Batural  signs. 

It  uHgnrt  in  for  the  prosperity  of  a  country  or  a 
•tate  when  Its  wealth  has  Increased  so  as  to  take  away 
the  ordinary  stimulus  to  industry,  and  to  Introduce  an 
inordinate  love  of  pleasnre ;  '  There  Is  always  an 
tmgwrjf  to  be  taken  of  what  a  peaca  Is  likdy  to  be, 
firom  the  preliminary  steps  that  are  made  to  bring  It 
about.'— Boan.  We  rmmge  the  Aiturt  greatneas  of 
a  man  ftom  the  indications  which  he  gives  of  possess- 
ing an  elevated  character ;  *  An  opinion  has  been  kmg 
ecmcelved,  that  quickneai  of  invention,  accuracy  of 
judgement,  or  extent  of  lukowledge.  appearing  before 
the  usual  time,  pruage  a  short  liK.'--JoBRsoM.  A 
distempered  mind  Is  apt  to  ftrtboda  every  ill  from  the 
most  trivial  circumstances;  *What  conscience /0f«- 
ImIm,  revelation  veriAes,  assuring  us  that  a  day  b  ap- 
pointed when  God  will  render  to  every  man  according 
«o  his  works.*— Blaie.  We  see  with  pleasuro  those 
actions  In  a  child  which  betoken  an  higenuous  temper ; 

AD  more  than  common  menacea  an  end: 

A  Maze  hetoknu  brevity  of  lifo, 

As  if  bright  emben  should  emit  a  flame.— Tomio. 
A  mariner  sees  with  pain  tbe  darkness  of  the  sky 
which  ^•rtead*  a  storm ; 

Bklird  in  the  wbig*d  inhabitants  of  the  air, 

What  auspices  their  notes  and  flights  declare, 

O !  say— lor  all  religious  rites  portend 

A  happy  voyage  and  a  prosp'rous  end.— DaTDiir. 
The  moralist  vngwra  no  good  to  the  morals  of  a  nation 
from  the  lax  discipline  which  prevails  In  the  education 
of  youth ;  he  preoagt*  the  hmb  of  independence  to 
the  minds  of  men  in  whom  proper  pcincl|Mes  of  subor- 
dination have  not  been  early  engendered.  Men 
timtn  f9robod0  the  misfortunes  which  happen  to 
bat  they  ctteaa  foroiodt  evUs  which  never  com( 


HeaofaverbalcuBUimiilcallMiqffctorityioottt: 
wrornostieoU^  ftom  the  Greek  vpeyivtfmw  to  kaOW 
beforehand,  to  bode  or  imailne  to  one's  self  befors 
hand,  denotes  the  actkm  of  foeltng  rather  than  speak 


Ingaf  thina      

>bree«U II the  most  generalhi Hs 
forotetti 


In  Its  application ;  we/ 

prodiet  that  which  Is  common  or  uncommon :  propko- 
eUa  are  for  the  most  part  Important ;  foretetting  is  an 
ordinary  gift;  one  forotolU  by  a  simple  calculattoa  or 


Above  the  rest,  the  sun,  who  never  UeSj 
FsretsUs  tbe  change  of  waatbar  in  tbe  sklea. 

Datbbk. 

To  predict  tni  propheof  are  extraordtoary  gifts ;  ooa 
predieu  either  by  a  suporloor  degree  of  intellhence,  or 
by  a  supernatural  power  real  or  supposed ;  *  The  con- 
sequences of  suflMng  the  French  to  establish  them- 
selves In  Scotland,  are  prodUtod  with  great  accuracv 
and  discemmenL'— RoaBETsoN.  *  In  Christ  they  all 
meet  with  an  invincible  evidence,  as  if  they  were  not 
prodietionot  but  after  retaikms ;  and  the  penmen  of 
them  not  prophets,  but  evangeUsts.'— South.  Ona 
ptopkeowuf  means  of  Insplratkm  real  or  soppoaedi 
An  ancient  mmar  promkooiod  ftom  bence^ 
»  BehoM  on  Latlan  sbocea  a  ftrelgB  prinea  1** 

Dbtbbb. 
Men  of  dtaeemaiem  and  expertaiee  easily /»rsitll  tka 
events  of  undertakiitts  wluch  (Ul  under  their  noHce. 
The  priests  among  the  heathena,  like  the  asuologeia 
and  conjurers  of  more  modem  times,  pretended  to  srt- 
dia  events  that  eflbcted  nations  and  empires.  The 
gift  of  propkoef  was  one  among  the  number  of  tba 
supernatural  gifts  communicated  to  the  prfaUliva 
Christians  by  the  Holy  Ghost  *  No  argnmsnts  made 
a  stronasr  impression  on  these  Pann  converts,  than 
the  predictions  relating  to  our  Savkour,  In  those  oU 
propbetiek  writings  deposited  among  the  hands  of  tba 
greatest  enemies  to  Chrlstlanl^r.*— Adoison. 

Prediction  as  anoun  Is  employed  for  both  the  voba 
foretoU  and  prodiet ;  It  Is  therefore  a  term  of  leas  value 
thanproyAsey.  We  speak  of  a  prediction  being  veri- 
fied, and  a  ^ropAaeyftiifilled:  theyr«Met<eiwof  ahna- 
nack-makets  respecting  the  weather  are  as  seidom 
verified  as  the  jrrepAwiM  of  vidooarles  and  enthusiasiP 
are  ftOfilled  respecting  the  death  of  princes  or  tba 
aflUrs  of  governments.  Toprof««sf»ealelsanactof 
the  underMandlng;  It  Is  guided  1^  outward  symptuma 
as  a  rule ;  it  is  only  stimulated  and  not  guided  wf  out 
ward  oliglects ;  a  physician  prognooticmtoo  the  crisis  of 
a  disorder  by  the symptooM discoverable  In  the  patient; 
c-Who  that  should  view  the  small  beginnings  of  soom 
persons  oouki  \moi^o»  m prognooHcoto  those  vast  In- 
creases of  fortune  that  liavo  afterward  foUowed  them. 


TO   FORETELL,   PREDICT,   PROPHESY, 

PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  foretdL,  compounded  oi  fore  and  teU ;  predict, 

flpom  prm  and  dieo ;  prophoof^  In  French  proDhetieer^ 

Latin  frophetuo^  Greek  iroo^rc^w,  all  •Isnlty  to  tell, 

expound,  or  declare  what  Is  to  happen,  and  convey  tlie 


C(»7JECTURE,  SUPPOSITION,  BURMISB. 


Coi^ectwrt^  in  French  Mi^sctars,  Latin  eonioctrnm^ 
ftxKn  collide  at  con  nodiodo  to  throw  togeuier,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  pot  together  or  framed  in  the  mind 
without  design  or  foundation ;  ompposUiont  in  French 
suppofition^  from  ouppomo,  compounded  of  ouk  and 
pono  to  put  in  the  place  of  a  thing,  signifies  to  put 
one's  thoughts  in  the  place  of  reality ;  omrmise,  com- 
pounded of  our  or  saA  and  wuoe^  Latin  mioous  parti- 
ciple of  mitto  to  send  or  put  forth,  baa  an  original 
meaning  similar  to  the  former. 

All  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of  something  in  tba 
mind  independent  of  the  reality ;  but  Mi^aetare  ia 
founded  less  on  rational  inference  than  onppooition ; 
and  ourmioe  leas  than  either ;  any  circumstance,  how- 


ever trivial,  may  give  rise  to  a  coi^utwre ;  some  rea- 
sons  are  requinte  to  produce  a  onppooition;  a  parti- 
cular state  of  feeling  or  train  of  thinking  may  of  Itself 


create  Konrmioo. 

Although  the  same  epithets  are  generally  appUcalrfa 
toall  these  terms,  vet  we  may  with  propriety  aay  that 
a  conjecture  Is  idle;  a  onppooUion  ftuse;  a  s«rsi«ss 
flmciful. 

Con^ectwreo  are  employed  on  events,  their  rsusei. 
consequences,  and  contingencies ;  *  In  the  casting  of 
lots,  a  man  cannot,  upon  any  ground  of  reason,  bring 
the  event  so  much  as  under  cswjecturw.*— South.  Bmp- 
position  b  concerned  in  speculative  points;  *  This  ia 


ENGLISH  8TN0NT1IIE& 


CMDraa  iiilUlfMlliy  ttpon  mmmWm,  tint  if  m 
betmektolmponlbletolMnbe.*— TiLLonoM.  Sur- 
wiue  ki  employed  on  peraonal  concerns;  *To  ^  go 
prlvmte  tmrwuse*  wberebv  the  thing  ifl  not  made  better 
or  wotm:  If  jnat  and  allowable  reaKma  might  lead 
them  to  do  as  they  did,  then  are  these  censures  fn»- 
trate.*— HooKSK.  The  secret  measures  of  goremment 
give  rise  lo  various  um^tmret :  all  the  mfpotitwu* 
which  are  formed  respecting  comets  seem  at  present  to 
lUl  short  of  the  truth  :  the  behaviour  of  a  person  will 
often  occasion  a  turmise  respectinc  his  intoitions  and 
proceedhigs,  let  them  be  ever  so  disguised.  Antiqua- 
rians and  etymologists  deal  much  In  c«njuture*  ;  they 
have  ample  scope  afforded  them  for  awsfrting  what  can 
be  neither  proved  nor  denied;  *  Persons  of  stadions 
and  contemplative  natures  often  entertain  themselves 
with  the  history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  and  am- 
jectwrf  upon  futurity.*— Addison.  Religionists  are 
pinsed  lohuUd  many  ttifftitiont  of  a  doctrinal  na- 
ture on  the  Scriptures,  or,  more  properly,  on  their  own 
partial  and  forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures ; 
'Even  in  that  part  which  we  have  of  Die  journey  to 
Canterbury,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  following  Re- 
view of  Chaucer,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  and 
Inconsistencies,  which  can  onlv  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  supfontUm  that  the  work  was  never  flnlsbed  by 
tiie  autnor.'— Ttbwbitt.  It  Is  the  part  of  prudence, 
as  well  as  justice,  not  to  exprm  any  ntrmittt  which 
we  may  enierufai,  either  as  to  the  character  or  conduct 
of  others,  which  may  not  redound  to  their  credit ; 
*  Any  the  least  amrmite  of  neglect  has  raised  an  aver- 
sion In  one  man  to  another.'— -South. 


TO  CONJECTURE.  6UE8S,  DIVINE. 

Cni^setarnif,  to  the  same  sense  as  before  (vide  Gni- 
jsctere),  in  nearly  allied  to  guMsimg  and  Hvimimg; 
gnets.  In  Saxon  and  Low  German  jisMn,  is  connectad 
with  the  word  /Amc,  and  the  German  gtist^  Ac  spirit* 
signifying  the  action  of  a  spirit;  dto^  fhnn  the  Latin 
ihrimu  and  Dtu»  a  God.  signifies  to  tJiinIc  and  know 
as  IndependenUy  as  a  God. 

We  Mnjeetars  that  which  may  be;  *Whenwekxik 
upon  such  thinfi  as  equally  may  or  may  not  be,  human 


tason  can  then,  at  the  best,  but  eonjeetmn  what  will 
be.*~Soirni.  We  guut  that  a  thing  actually  Is  or 
was; 

Incapable  and  shaUow  famocents ! 

You  eaonoC/MM  who  caused  your  fkther's  death. 

SBJkKSPBARI. 


TO  DOUBT,  QUESTION,  DISPUTE. 

Dwubtt  in  French  d9MUrj  Latfai  daWto  ftom  AiMiw, 
comes  fVom  Mm  and  MvaCM,tn  tlie  i 


our  firequentative  dMt&t,  s^^nlfying  to  have  two  opin- 
ions; fiMstte*,  in  Latin  9iM«tM,fhNnfii«r«,  to  Inquire, 
signifies  to  make  a  question  or  inquinr:  dupnU*  fkom 
the  Latin  ditpuU,  or  du  asunder  and^vte  to  think,  rig- 
nifles  Uterally  to  think  differently. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  the  mind  in  staying 
Its  decision.  The  daukt  lies  altogether  In  the  mind;  it 
is  a  less  active  fMIng  tima  queationing  or  duwuUng  : 
by  the  former  we  merely  suspend  decision ;  by  the  huter 


we  actually  demand  proofb  in  order  lo  aailst  as  in  de- 
ciding. We  may  dmtkt  in  silence ;  we  cannot  miMtun 
or  iufmU  without  expressing  itdirectiv  or  indirectly. 


He  who  sumesto  douku  does  It  with  caution;  he 
wlx>  makes  a  MMlson  throws  in  difficulties  with  a 
oonfldenec.    ^ 


of  confMenec.     DauhU  Insinuate  themsdves 
into  the  mind  oftentimes  involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the 
■estiMJ  are  always  made  with  an  express 
'e  ituH  in  matters  of  general  interest,  oa 
I  weU  as  eoounon  snbjiMls;  we  puttitm 
mostly  In  ordinary  flaatters  tliat  are  of  a  personal  inte- 
rest; duputimg  Is  no  less  personal  than  questioning,  but 
the  HtfmU  respects  tlie  opinions  or  assertions  of 
anotlier;  the  fuMtsM  respects  liis  moral  character  or 
qualities;  medamkt  the  truth  of  a  poaltion ;  *  For  my 
part  I  think  the  being  ofaGod  issonttle  tobe  dM^Csd: 
that  I  think  It  is  aUnost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of.* 
-^Anmsoii.    We  fusstisn  the  veracity  of  an  anthor; 
Our  business  In  the  fMd  of  fight 
Is  not  to  fusttien,  but  to  prove  our  might— Pon. 
The  existence  of  mermaids  was  d»itkui  for  a  great 
length  of  time :  but  the  testimony  of  creditaUe  persons, 
who  have  lately  seeix  them,  ought  now  to  put  It  out  oi 
all  iauht.    When  the  practkability  of  any  plan  Is  fue9- 
(Musd,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  any  fkrther  into  its 
merits.    When  tlie  authority  of  the  person  Is  disfnUd^ 
It  Is  in  vain  for  him  to  offer  his  advice  or  opinion; 
Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dUfuU 
My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute. 
The  dmkt  Is  frequently  eonllned  to  the  taidlvidQal; 
Ml  dMpirff  r ' 


We  em^ecture  at  the  meaning  of  a  person's  actions ; 
we  gwsMM  that  it  Is  a  certain  hour.  The  ematetwing 
is  opposed  to  the fUn  conviction  of  a  thing;  the /««•«- 
i$ig  is  opposed  to  tlie  certain  knowledge  ot  a  thing; 

And  these  discoveries  make  us  an  confte 
That  sublunary  science  is  Iwt  /iict«.— DaiOLUi. 

A  chOd  gu€t»t»  at  tliat  portion  of  his  lesson  which  he 
has  not  properly  learned;  a  (kntlftil  person  employs 
toi^ectwre  where  he  cannot  draw  any  positive  con- 
clusion. 

To  fue»$  and  cai^eetMre  both  Imply,  fur  the  most 
part,  the  judging  or  forming  an  opinion  without  any 
grounds;  but  sometimes  they  are  used  for  a  Judgement 
on  some  grounds ;  *  One  may  guest  by  Plato's  writings, 
that  his  meanlnc  as  to  the  infferiour  deities,  was,  thai 
they  who  would  nave  them  might,  and  they  who  would 
not  might  leave  them  alone;  out  that  himself  had  a 
right  opinion  concerning  the  true  God.*— Stilumo- 
rLxrr. 

Now  hear  the  Grecian  fhmd,  and  flrom  this  one 
C^jectmrt  all  the  rest^-DETDxii. 

To  gnus  and  es^eeiure  are  tiie  natoral  aets  nf  the 
mind:  dMM,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  asupemaiural  act; 
in  thissenoc  the  heathens  afftcted  to  divime  that  which 
was  known  only  to  an  Omntocient  Being;  and  Impos- 
tors in  our  time  presuase  to  dnmM  in  mattera  that  are 
set  above  the  reach  of  human  oomprehenslon.  The 
term  kr  however  employed  todenoie  a  spedesof /«w«. 
ing  In  dUlbrent  matten,  as  to  iMm$  the  meaning  of  a 
mystery; 

Walking  they  talk*d,  and  fVuitiessIy  iiinn*d 

What  friend  the  priesiew  by  those  words  design*d. 

Drtdim. 


frequently 
We  liomkt  whetlier  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed;  we 
fusstism  another's  right  to  interfbra;  we  dispmls  a  per 
son's  claim  to  any  honour ;  we  iomkt  whether  a  tUqg 
will  answer  tlie  end  proposed;  we  fussti^n  the  ntiU^ 
of  any  one  making  the  attempt;  we  dispmis  the  juscioe 
of  any  legal  sentence ;  In  this  application  of  the  terms 
pusti&n  and  disfU^  the  former  expresses  a  leas  deci- 
sive Ibeling  and  actkm  than  the  latter. 

There  are  many  dsubtful  cases  In  medicine,  where 
the  physician  is  at  a  kiss  to dedde;  there  are  many 
futstismahU  measures  proposed  by  those  who  are  in  or 
out  of  power  which  demand  consideration.  There  are 
many  dispnUkU  points  between  man  and  man  which 
cause  much  angry  feeling  and  disposition;  to  dsukt 
every  thing  is  more  inimical  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than  . 
the  readiness  to  lielieve  every  thing ;  a  disposition  to  ' 
fussti^n  whatever  is  said  or  done  try  others,  is  much 
more  calculated  to  give  offence  than  to  prevent  decep- 
tion. A  disposition  to  dtsputt  vrery  thine  another  saya 
or  does  rsnders  a  person  very  unfit  to  be  dealt  witik 

DOUBT,  SUSPENSE. 
The  d^Mkt  respects  that  which  we  shouhl  believe ;  the 
suspenss^  thxn  the  Latin  suspensns  and  suspsndso  to 
hang  upon,  has  regard  to  tiiot  which  we  wish  to  know 
or  ascertain.  Wc  are  in  dauht  for  the  want  of  evi- 
dence; we  are  In  suspsnse  for  the  want  of  certainty. 
The  dsukt  interrupts  our  progrem  in  the  attainment  of 
tmth:  »Cotild  nny  rilffirulty  have  been  proposed,  the 
r^itjiicFij  W'ouiii  fiQ^  I  t" '-ri  ris  early  as  the  proposal ;  it 
ctmid  not  liDvf  hfl^J  n<m- 1"  s-atle  Into  doubL*---9ovm. 
The  tAspfntr  huiHfli-ft  ua  m  the  attainment  of  our 
objpetf,  or  ill  nut  nhoUve-i  u*  action:  the  former  Is  con- 
Dct:lnl  printl^ialtj'  wJrij  ilir  iindcrsUnding ;  the  latter 
tiiit  uvoM  Utfl  tt<.v\ief;  h  \»  ireqiiently  a  state  between 
b'rpc  aiul  Tt'SF.  wv  bsvp  mir  dcmhts  about  things  that 
IiBvt'  iiD  icsiJTiI  m  liime :  'G<4d  is  a  wonderful  clearer 
cf  yht-  uiHlf'rwlnnrihhe ;  1r  divipates  every  d»uht  and 
tff.  ni  p\K  i  II  an  IrrMtmfil '—  A  n  in  son.  We  are  in  suspense 
tilHKJt  ihiitB^  il»'*i  ftf*'  if*  li.i.rren  in  future,  or  that  are 
aJxiul  iti  bt'  tbiic ;  *  The  tiutidle  of  hay  on  either  aide 


£NGU8H  BYNONTM£S. 


J  hii  (dM  ■«*«  rfMht  tni  omU  te  the  Mune  pro- 
portkrojwouid  keep  bun  In  perpetual  tntpeme,* — Addi- 
90H.  Tboee  are  tbe  leMt  Inclined  to  ioukt  who  have 
the  moet  tboroogh  knowleitee  of  a  mibject;  thoee  are 
tbe  leaat  expoeed  to  tbe  unpleasant  feeling  of  9u*f*n*« 
who  confine  their  withes  to  tbe  present; 

Ten  days  tbe  propbet  in  suspetue  remainM, 

Would  no  man*B  fate  pronounce ;  at  last  ciHiatrainM 

Bv  Itbacus,  lie  solemnly  designed 

lae  for  tbe  sacxifice.— Detdbm. 


DOUBTFUL,  DUBIOUS,   UNCERTAIN, 
PRECAKIOUS. 
Tbe  dmib^fkl  admits  of  doobc  («.  Dntbt,  ttupente)': 
tbe  tfii^tMM  creates  suspense.    The  tf tfnA^ni  is  said  of 
tMngs  in  which  we  are  required  to  hare  an  opinion ; 
tbe  imbUus  respects  erents  and  things  that  must  speak 
for  tbemsehres.    In  doubtful  cases  it  is  sdviseable  for 
a  judge  to  lean  to  tbe  side  of  mercy ;  *  In  handling  the 
rigbt  of  war.  I  am  not  wiUing  to  Intermix  matter 
douktfkl  with  that  wbkb  to  out  of  rfsnAt.*— Bacoh . 
While  tbe  tosue  of  a  contest  to  imkiou*^  all  Judgement 
of  tbe  parties,  or  of  tbe  case,  must  be  carefully 
avoMed; 
Hto  utmost  pow*r,  with  adverse  pow^  oppoa*d 
In  dubwut  battle  on  tbe  plains  of  bekv'n. 

MxLTOir. 

ft  to  worthy  of  remark,  bowerer,  that  doubtful  and 
dubious^  being  both  derivations  from  tbe  same  Latin 
words  diubito  and  dubiuM^  are  or  may  be  indifferently 
used  in  many  instances,  according  as  it  may  suit  tbe 
verse  or  otherwise; 
The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepolemus  retir*d. 
Whose  (kll  Ulysses  view'd  with  fUry  flr'd ; 
Doubtful  if  Jove*s  great  son  be  should  pursue. 
Or  pour  bto  vengeance  oo  tbe  Lycian  crew.— Fori. 
*  At  tbe  kiwer  end  of  the  room  to  to  be  a  side-table  for 
perMms  of  great  fkme,  but  dmbiout  existence ;  such  as 
Hercules,  Theseus,   iEneas,  Achilles,  Hector,  and 
others.'— Swirr. 

Doubtful  and  dubious  have  always  a  relation  to  the 
parson  forming  tbe  opinion  on  tbe  subject  in  auestk>n ; 
wuortmim  and  srscartsiw  are  epithets  wbich  designate 
tbe  qualities  of  tbe  things  themselves.  Whatever  to 
uncertain  may  fh»m  that  very  circumstance  be  doubt- 
ful or  dubiouo  to  those  who  attempt  to  determine  upon 
tbem ;  but  they  mav  bedesignated  for  their  uneorUiHtf 
without  any  regard  to  tbe  opinions  which  they  may 
give  rise  to. 

A  person's  coming  mav  be  doubtfkl  or  mmeertain ; 
the  length  of  bto  stay  to  oAener  described  as  uncertain 
than  aa  doubtful  The  doubtfkl  to  opposed  to  that  on 
which  we  Ibrm  a  positive  conclusion ;  the  itii£cru<a 
to  that  which  to  definite  or  prescribed.  The  efficacy 
of  any  medicine  to  doubtful;  the  manner  of  ito  opera- 
tion may  be  utteerUiin.  While  our  knowledge  to  limit- 
ed, we  must  expect  to  meet  with  many  thinn  that  are 
doubtful;  'In  doubtful  eases  reason  still  determines 
for  tbe  safbr  ride;  especially  if  the  case  be  not  only 
doubtful^  but  also  highlv  concerning,  and  the  venture 
be  a  soul,  and  an  etnmity.*— South.  As  every  thing 
in  tbe  world  is  exposed  to  change,  and  all  that  to  future 
to  enltrelv  above  our  control,  we  must  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  every  thing  mmstCs^  but  what  we  see 
passing  before  us ; 

Near  old  Antandroa,  and  at  Ida's  fbot, 
1  he  timber  of  tbe  sacred  grove  we  cut 
A  nd  buUd  our  fleeL  uneertmin  yet  to  find 
What  place  tbe  goos  for  our  repose  asslgn'd. 

DRYDSir. 


Prtcorioutf  fnmi  tbe  Latin  preeariuo  and  pr$tor  to 
pray,  signifies  granted  to  entreaty,  depending  on  tbe 
will  or  humour  of  another,  whence  it  to  applicable  to 
whatever  to  obtained  from  others.  Pruartouo  is  tbe 
highest  specie!  of  nnceruinty,  applied  to  such  things  as 
depend  on  future  casualties  in  opposition  to  that 
which  to  fixed  and  determined  by  design.  The  wea- 
tlier  to  unetrtain  ;  tbe  subsistence  of  a  person  who  has 
no  stated  Income  or  source  of  living  must  be  prtea- 
rious.  It  to  uneortain  what  day  a  thing  may  take 
place,  until  it  to  determined;  'Man,  without  the  pro- 
tcctloa  of  a  superkmr  Being,  to  secure  of  nothing  that 


be  eiOoya,  and  mntmimm  of  every  tUBg  ka  hopas  for.* 

— TiLLOTsoN.  There  to  nothing  more /r«e«r<s«s  than 
what  depends  upon  tbe  favotir  of  statesmoi ;  *  Tbe 
frequent  disappointments  inckient  to  hunting  induced 
men  to  esublish  a  permanent  property  in  their  flocka 
and  herds,  in  order  to  susuin  tliemaelves  in  a  less  jrrs> 

.     Bij^cKSTOaB. 


DEMUB,  DOUBT,  HESITATION,  OBJECTION. 
The  demwr^  the  douht^  and  tlie  keoiUUon  are  here 
employed  in  the  sense  either  of  what  causes  demur^ 
doubly  and  hetiioUon^  or  of  tbe  states  of  mind  them- 
selves ;  the  objection^  fh>m  ebjieiOf  or  ob  and  jacio  to 
throw  in  the  way,  signifies  what  to  thrown  in  tbe  way 
ao  as  to  stop  our  progress. 

Demurs  are  often  in  matters  of  deliberation ;  doubt 
in  regard  to  roatteri  of  fkct ;  ketiUUion  in  matters  of 
ordinary  conduct;  and  0lr;0eCMm«  in  matters  of  common 
consideration.  It  to  the  business  of  one  who  gives 
counsel  to  make  demurs ;  It  to  the  business  of  the  in- 
quirer to  su0{eet  doubt* ;  it  to  the  iMisiness  of  all  occa- 
sionally to  make  a  hesitation  who  are  called  upon  to 
decide ;  it  to  the  busineaa  of  those  to  make  objecUono 
whose  opbiion  is  consulted.  Artabanes  maae  many 
domurt  to  the  proposed  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes ; 
'  Certainly  the  highest  and  dearest  concerns  of  a  tem- 
poral life  are  innaitely  less  valuable  than  those  of  aa 
eternal ;  and  consequently  ought,  without  any  demur 
at  all,  to  be  sacrificed  to  them  whenever  they  come  In 
competition  with  them.* — South.  Doubts  have  been 
suggested  respecting  tlie  veracity  of  Herodotus  as  an 
htotorian ; 

Our  doubt*  are  traitors. 
And  make  us  lose,  by  fi*aring  to  attempt 
The  good  we  oft  inigbt  win.—SuASsntAai. 
It  to  not  proper  to  ask  that  which  cannot  be  granted 
without  keoilatiom;  *  A  spirit  of  revenge  makes  htm 
cum  tbe  Grecians  In  tbe  seventh  book,  when  they 
ke*itat*  to  accept  Hector's  challenge.'— Pora.    And 
it  to  not  tlie  part  of  an  amiable  disposition  to  make  a 
hesitation  in  complying  with  a  reasonable  request : 
there  are  but  fljw  things  which  we  either  attempt  to  do 
or  recommend  to  otbera  that  to  not  liaMe  to  some  kind 
of  an  objection, 

A  deswr  stops  the  a4)astment  of  any  ptan  or  tbe 
determination  of  any  question : 

But  with  rejohiders  and  replies, 
Long  bills,  and  answers  stufTd  with  Ilea, 
Demur,  imparlance,  and  assoign, 
Tbe  parties  ne'er  coukl  Issue  Join.— Swirr 
A  doubt  interrupts  tbe  progress  of  tbe  mind  in  eomiof 
to  a  state  of  satisfkctkm  and  certainty:  they  are  both 
appMed  to  abstract  questions  or  such  as  are  of  general 
interest ;   '  Thto  skeptical  proceeding  will  make  every 
sort  of  reasoning  on  every  subject  vsln  and  fHvokMis^ 
even  that  skeptical  reasoning  Itself  which  has  per- 
suaded us  to  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  agree 
ment  of  our  perceptions.' — Bcaai. 

Hesitation  and  objection  are  more  Individual  and 
private  in  their  nature.  Hesitation  lies  moKtly  in  the 
state  of  the  will ;  objection  to  rather  tbe  ofbpring  of 
tbe  understanding.  The  hesitation  interferes  wltb 
the  action ;  '  If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous 
capable  to  discern  the  best  use  of  time  and  resolute  te 
practise  it,  it  miitht  be  granted,  I  think,  without  he*it^ 
tion,  that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing.'— Jobhson. 
The  objection  aflTects  the  measure  or  tbe  mode  of  ac 
tion :  *  Lloyd  was  always  raising  ejection*  and  re 
moving  tbem.'— JoBMSoM. 

TO  DEMUB,  HESITATE,  PAUSE. 

Dsstttr,  in  French  dtmomrer,  Latin  dsmsrart,  signHlee 
to  keep  back ;  hesitate,  in  Latin  kmsitetum,  partkYple  of 
hmsito,  a  fVequentative  from  hmro,  stgnlfies.  fiistto  stick 
at  one  thing  and  then  another;  saass,  In  Lathi  paasa, 
from  the  Greek  ir«(».  to  cease,  sonifies  to  make  a  stand. 

The  Mea  of  stopping  to  common  to  these  terms,  la 
which  signiflcatkMi  to  added  some  distinct  oollaieral 
Idea  fbr  each :  we  ^ssntr  fVom  doubt  or  difBeulty ;  we 
hesitat*  from  an  undecided  state  of  mind ;  we  pauo* 
from  eircumttances.  Demurring  to  tbe  act  of  an  equal : 
we  dssiar  in  giving  our  assent;  keeitating  to  often  tbe 
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•ctofanptrioiir;  w  k*$iUi$  IsghrlogoiireoiiMiit: 
wben  a  propositioo  mppean  to  be  u^JoM  we  d$mmr  In 
■opportinf  it  on  the  ground  <^  ft*  inloatico;  *ln  order 
to  banisli  an  evil  out  of  the  world  tnat  doe*  not  only 
produce  great  uneasiness  to  private  persons,  but  lias 
abo  a  very  bad  Influence  on  the  publick,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  the  follv  of  itmurring* — Addisoii. 
Wben  a  request  of  a  dubious  nature  is  marie  to  us  we 
hMitoU  In  complying  with  It ;  *  I  want  no  sollcttatlona 
for  me  to  comply  where  It  would  be  ungenerous  for  me 
to  refuse;  for  can  I  h$9itaU  a  moment  to  take  upon 
myself  the  proieetkm  of  a  daughter  of  CorrelllttsT*— 
If  klmotb's  Lrrraas  or  Pumr.  Prudent  people  are 
most  apt  to  d»mur;  but  people  of  a  wavering  temper 
are  apt  Xahentate:  iemurring  may  be  often  unneces- 
sary, but  it  Is  seldom  injurious ;  hesitating  is  mostly 
iqjurioas  when  It  Is  not  necessarv  *  the  former  Is  em- 
ployed in  matters  that  admit  or  delay;  the  latttf  In 
cases  where  Immediate  decision  Is  requMte. 

Dewturring  and  ketiutingnn  both  employed  as  acta 
of  the  mind;  ]^ausin£  Is  an  external  action:  wedeanir 
and  henuu  In  determining ;  we  ^oaui  Id  apeaking  or 
doing  any  thing ; 

Think,  O  thlnlL 
And  ere  thoa  plunge  Into  the  vast  abyaa, 
Pause  on^the  verge  awhile,  look  down  and  see 
Thy  future  mansion.— PoaTiua. 

TO  BCRUPLE,  HESITATE,  WAVER, 
FLUCTUATE. 
To  semfls  (p.  Canseimtious)  simply  keeps  as  flun 
deciding;  the  hesitation^  Uom  the  Latin  A««tt«,fie- 
quentaUve  of  hmrto  to  stick,  signliying  to  stick  first  at 
one  thing  and  then  another ;  the  waverings  fVom  the 
word  ««««,  signifying  to  move  backward  and  forward 
like  a  wave;  aod  Jluetuatisn^  from  the  Latin  JUutma  a 
wave,  an  bespeak  the  variable  stale  of  the  mind :  we 
serupU  simply  from  motives  of  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  a  thing ;  we  hesitau  and  wavsr  flrom  various 
motives,  particularly  such  as  aflbct  our  interests. 
Conscience  produces  sernptsSf  fear  produces  hesitatum^ 
I  producei 


^ ^._duces  wavering:  a  pecson  scnqtles  lo  do 

an  action  which  may  hurt  his  neighbour  or  oflimd  his 
Maker;  he  hesitates  to  do  a  thing  which  he  fears  anay 
not  prove  advantageous  to  him ;  he  wavers  In  bis  mind 
between  goiM  or  suying,  according  as  his  inclinations 
impel  him  to  the  one  or  the  other :  a  man  who  does  not 
ser^tstomv  or  do  as  be  pleases  wBl  be  an  oflbnslve 
companion.  If  not  a  dangerous  member  of  society; 
*  The  Jacobins  desire  a  change,  and  they  will  have  h 
tf  tbey  can ;  If  they  cannot  have  it  by  Encllsh  cabal, 
tbgr  will  make  no  sortof  tcrsi^fotohave  h  by  thecabal 
of  France.*— BuRKC.  He  who  hesitates  only  when  the 
tfeinf  of  good  is  proposed,  evinces  himself  a  worthless 
member  of  society;  *  The  tords  of  the  congregation  did 
not  kssitais  a  aMMsent  whether  they  should  employ 
their  whole  strength  in  one  generous  eflbrt  to  rescue 
thdr  religion  and  liberty  from  fanpendhig  destruction.* 
— RosERTSoN.  He  who  wavers  between  his  duty  and 
his  Incliaatioo,  will  seldom  maintain  a  long  or  doubtful 
contest;  'It  Is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  wavsring' 
and  unsettled  without  ckwhig  with  that  side  which  ap- 
pears the  most  safe  and  probable.'— Aodisoh. 

To /tfct«at«  conveys  the  Idea  of  strong  agHatfcm ; 
to  waver,  that  of  constant  motkm  backward  and  for- 
ward :  when  applied  In  the  moral  aeose,  to  Jhutmata 
designates  the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the  optnlona ; 
to  waver  la  said  only  of  the  will  or  opinions:  he  who 
Is  alternately  merry  and  sad  In  quick  succession  is  said 
to  be  Jluetuating ;  or  he  who  has  many  opinions  In 
quick  successton  Is  said  to  JtaetuaU;  but  he  who  can- 
not form  an  oplnioo,  or  come  to  a  rcaolutioD,  la  said  to 


*■  ftmetuatisns  and  waverings  are  both  oppoaed  to  a 
manly  character;  but  the  former  evinces  the  uncon- 
trolled Influence  of  the  passions,  the  total  want  of  that 
equanimity  which  characterizes  the  Christian;  the 
latter  denotes  the  want  of  fixed  principle,  or  the  n>ces- 
aary  declslonof  character:  we  can  never  nave  occasion 
to  Jbtetuate,  If  we  never  raise  oar  twpes  and  wishes 
beyond  what  Is  attainable ; 

The  tempter,  but  with  show  of  seal  and  love 
To  man,  and  Indignation  at  his  wrong, 
New  part  puts  on,  and  as  to  pasaion  mov'd 
FtuctMfitsa  diiturb'd.— MxLTOir. 


Waean  never  bawooeaakNitovflMr,  If « _  _ 

feel  what  Is  right,and  resolve  aevertoawarve  ftom  It: 
*  Let  a  man,  without  trepidatfcai  or  umstring^  prooead 
hi  discharging  hia  duty.'— Blahu 

TO  HESITATE,  FAULTER.  flTAMMER, 
STUTTER. 

Sasiuu  algnlfiea  the  same  as  In  iha  preeadtaig 
article; /sltcr or /s«a«raaeaM to sigttliy  to  eoaBBalta 
/suit  or  blunder,  or  it  asay  ba  a  fkaqoeatativa  of  to  Ml, 
slgntiying  to stumMe;  stammer^  ia the Teotonle  sUas- 
awm,  oooies  moat  probaUy  from  the  Hebrew  OHO 
to  obstruct ;  stnttsria  bat  a  varlatloo  of  stasantsr. 

A  defect  in  utterance  to  the  idea  which  Is  coaHwm  In 
the  sIgnlfkatloQ  of  an  these  terms:  they  difl^  either  aa 
to  the  cause  or  the  mode  of  the  action.  With  rmrd 
to  the  cause,  a  hesitalisn  resuhs  from  the  stole  of  the 
mind,  and  an  Interruptien  In  the  train  of  thoughts; 
faltsr  arises  AtMn  a  perturbed  sUto  of  feeling ;  stammer 
and  stutter  arise  either  from  an  incidental  ciream- 
stance,  or  more  commonly  from  a  physical  defect  in  the 
organs  of  utterance.    A  peraonwoo  toBOtlnthehabita 


of  publick  speaking,  or  of  eoUecttaf  hie  tboofhts  I 
a  set  fonn,  will  be  apt  to  hesitate  even  in  feaaular  c 
versatton ;  he  who  first  addresses  a  poblkk  aasemMy 


win  be  apt  to /Bll«r.  Chiklrao  who  irsl  bntai  to  read 
wiU  stammtr  at  hard  worda :  and  one  who  has  an 
bnpedlmentia  hftsspeach  wlfistattsr  when  haattompci 
to  apeak  in  a  harry. 

With  regard  to  the  naode  or  degret  of  the  actioB, 
hssitate  expremes  less  than  falter:  ttarnmm  less  than 


The  sllifatosi  diflkulty  in  attoriM  words  eonatlti 
a  kssitatian ;  a  pause  or  the  repeHnon  of  a  word  may 
be  termed  hssiiaiing;  *To  kxk  with  aoUcttnde  and 
speak  wUh  hesiut&n  Is  attainable  atwUI;  bat  th« 
show  of  wisdom  is  ridiculous  when  there  is  nothing  to 
cauae  doubt,  as  that  of  vatoar  when  there  Is  nothing  to 
be  feared.*— JoHKSOR.  To  falter  suppoaea  a  fellure 
in  the  voice  aa  weU  aa  the  llpa  when  Uiey  reAiae  to  do 
their  oOee; 

And  yet  was  f/fttf  famltering  tongoe  of  man, 

Ahnlghty  Father  f  iUent  In  thy  praise. 

Thy  works  themselvas  would  loiata  general  voice. 
TnoMsoii. 
Stamwuring  and  etmttaring  are  confined  prtnclpaQy  to  ^ 
the  uselem  moving  of  the  mouth ; 

Lagean  Joke 
WDl  9tamm*ring  tongoeaand  alagg*ring  feet  produce. 

DaTnsa. 
He  whotlasMMTt  bringa  frnth  aooods,  hot  not  the  righi 
soonds,  without  trlala  and  eflbrla:  1m  who  stattsra 
remains  for  soom  tima  In  a  atato  or  agitation  wtthoot 
uttering  a  aoand. 

QUESTION,  aUERT. 

The  ausstian  Is  the  thh«  called  tai  fusatiam,  or  that 
which  is  sought  for  by  a  ptsstisn  ;  fosryis  hot  a  vari- 
ation of  f««rt,  from  the  verb  fH«r«  to  aaek  or  Inqaira, 
edifying  simply  the  thing  so««ght  for. 

QvMCiMu  and  fosHs*  are  both  pat  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  an  answer;  but  the  former  may  be  for  a 
reaaonaUe  or  unreasoaaMe  caoae;  a  fofry  la  moi^  • 
rational  fueetian:  kOeramay  put  auesUans  from  mere 
cariosity;  learned  man  pat  ptmsa  for  tba  sake  of 
infonnatkm. 

TO  ASK,  INQUIRE,  QUESTION, 
INTDtROGATE. 

Ask^  cornea  from  the  Saxon  asciaMy  tow  German 
eehen,  esehen,  German  hsischsn^  Danish  a^ir#,  Ac 
which  for  the  most  part  signify  to  wish  for,  and  come 
from  the  Greek  d(i^  to  think  worthy;  whence  this 
word  In  English  has  been  emptoyed  for  an  expresston 
of  our  wishes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  we 
want  from  others ;  <iia»tr«,  Latin  iayatrs,  compounded 
of  in  and  f««r«,  signifies  to  search  after ;  aussUan^  In 
Latin  is  a  variation  of  the  same  word ;  tnterragaie^ 
Laiin  interregeiusy  participle  of  iaterrega,  com- 
pounded of  inter  and  togs,  signifies  to  ««A  alternately, 
or  an  asking  between  dinbrent  persons. 

We  perform  aU  these  actlona  in  order  to  get  Infer* 
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but  we  «*ft  ft>r  (eneral  purpoMa  of  conve- 
«re  infmir*  from  motivM  or  eurioelty ;   we 

auesti0n  mmI  tiUtrvgaU  from  motives  of  diecreiion. 

To  ask  respects  simply  one  tliiog ;  to  iiifiur«  reqwcis 
auestiim  and  inUrrofoU  is 


;  to  iiifiurs  reqwcts 

s ;  to  questum  and  inUrr  _ 

to  oMk  repeatedly,  to  exaiouie  by  questiooing  and  In< 


ooe  or  many  subjects ; 


terronting ,  and  in  the  laiier  ease  more  auUtoritaiively 
tlianla  ttie  former. 

IndiAsrent  people  m»k  of  eaeh  otbtr  wbaterer  they 
wish  to  know ;  *  Upon  my  makinw  ber  wbo  it  was,  she 
told  roe  It  was  a  veir  grare  elderly  gentleman,  but 
tliat  she  did  not  know  his  name.*— Addison.  Leamefs 
mfmirt  the  reasons  of  things  which  are  new  to  tlwm ; 
Tou  have  oA  iunir'd 

AAar  the  shepherd  that  complained  of  love. 

Bhakspcari. 
Masters  quesHon  their  serrantSi  or  parents  tiieir  chil- 
dren, when  they  wish  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
any  case; 

But  hark  you,  Kate, 

I  must  not  beoeaibrth  have  yoo  qutstiou  me 

Whither  I  go.— SiuKsrKAac. 
llagi^ales  mttrrtftie  eriminals  when  they  are 
lousht  before  them ;  *■  Thomson  was  introduced  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  being  gayly  inUrrogaUd 
about  the  sute  of  his aflUrs,  said,  ^that  they  were  in 
a  more  poetical  posture  than  formerly.*'  '—Johnson. 
It  is  very  uncivil  not  to  answer  whatever  is  asked  even 
by  the  meanest  person :  it  is  proper  to  satisfy  every 
««f«>r|r,  so  as  to  remove  doubt :  quettion*  are  some- 
times so  impertinent  tliat  tliey  cannot  with  propriety 
be  answered:  interrogation*  from  unauihorlsed  per- 
sona are  Utile  better  than  insults.  To  m»k  and  hutrro- 
gaU  are  always  personal  acts ;  to  iiMnurs  and  questimn 
are  frequentlv  applied  to  things,  the  former  in  the  sense 
of  seeking  («.  Kxaminntun^f  and  the  latto-  in  that 
of  doubting  (o.  7s  Doubt). 

EXAMINATION,  SEARCH,  INQUIRY. 

RESEARCH,  INVESTIGATION,  SCRUTINY. 

Examination  comes  from  the  Latin  examino  and 
oxamen^  the  beam  by  which  the  poise  of  the  balance  Is 
beld«  because  tiie  judgement  keeps  itself  as  it  were  in 
a  balance  in  examining ;  eearekj  In  French  ckereker. 
te  a  variation  of  seek  and  see ;  inquiry  signifies  tlie 
same  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  regearik  is  an  inten- 
sive of  eearek ;  imvetttgation,  from  the  Latin  veeti. 
ftufs,  a  track,  signifles  seeking  by  the  tracks  or  foot- 
steps :  servfiiiy,  from  the  Latin  ocrulor^  to  search,  and 
serututn^  lumber,  signifies  looking  for  among  lumber 
and  rul)bish«  i.  e.  to  ransack  and  turn  over. 

Examination  Is  the  most  general  of  these  terms. 
Which  all  ajree  In  expressing  an  active  effort  to  Ami 
out  Utnt  which  is  unknown.  The  examination  is 
made  either  1^  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the  under- 
standing, the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  seartk  is  princi- 
pally a  physical  action ;  the  myatrir  is  mostly  Intel- 
leetual ;  we  examine  a  Aice  or  we  examine  a  subject ; 
we  search  a  house  or  a  dictionarv ;  we  inquire  into  a 
matter.  An  examinatian  Is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Judgement ;  the  eearek  is  made  for  ascei^ 
taining  a  net ;  the  inquiry  is  made  in  order  to  arrive 
at  truth.  To  examine  a  person,  b  either  by  means 
of  questions  to  gst  at  his  mind,  or  by  means  of  looks 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  person ;  to  eearch  a 
parson  is  by  corporeal  contact  to  learn  what  he  has 
about  him.  We  examine  ttie  (batures  of  tlMse  wlio 
interest  us;  officers  of  Justice  eearek  those  wtio  are 
sunected ;  but,  with  the  prepositions  for  or  after,  the 
verb  search  may  be  employed  in  a  moral  applk:ation ; 
*  If  you  search  purely  for  truth,  It  will  be  indiflfcrent  to 
yon  where  you  find  it.*— BroosLL.  Examinations  and 
inquiries  are  both  made  by  means  of  questions :  but 
(he  former  is  an  official  act  for  a  speclfick  end,  the 
hitter  is  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  convenience  or 
pleanire.  Students  undeifo  examinations  from  their 
teachers:  they  pufbue  tlielr  inquiries  for  themselves. 

An  examinatian  or  an  inqvirp  may  be  set  on  foot 
on  any  subject:  but  tlie  examination  is  direct;  it  is 
the  cettiiw  of  things  before  the  view,  corporeal  or  men- 
tal. In  oriKT  to  obtain  a  conclusion ;  *  The  body  of  man 
is  such  a  subject  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of  examina- 
t#tf».*— Addison.  The  inquiry  is  Indirect ;  it  is  a  cir- 
cfdtooB  methoil  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  what 
WM  uol  known  before ;  *  Inquiries  aflar  lu»!>piiiess  are 


not  so  necessary  and  oaeftil  to  mankind  as  the  aiti  of 
consolation.'— AnmsoN.     Ttie  student  examines  tim 
evidences  of  Cliristianity,  tliat  lie  may  strengthen  hto 
own  belief;  the  government  institote  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  suqfects.    A  research  is  an  inquiry  Int9 
that  which  is  remote ;  an  investigation  \a  a  minute 
inquiry ;  a  seruttny  is  a  strict  examinaiion.    Lfmtd 
men  of  inquisitive  tempers  make  their  researdkes  Into 
antiquity; 
To  all  inferioor  animals  His  fiv*n 
T'  enjoy  the  sute  alkmed  them  by  beav*n ; 
No  vain  resmarches  e'er  disturb  tliehr  rest— Jsmnia. 

Magistrates  invesUgaU  doubtibl  and  mysterious  aUhlrs; 
physicians  investigate  the  causes  of  diseases ;  *  We 
have  divided  natuial  philosophy  into  the  inveohgation 
of  causes,  and  the  produaioo  of  effects.'— Bacx>n. 
Men  scrutinize  the  actions  of  those  whcmi  they  hold 
in  suspicion  ;  *  Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  make  a  scrutiny 
what  peccant  humours  have  reigned  in  me  that  day.' 
— HowBLL.  Acuteness  and  penetration  are  peculiany 
requisite  in  making  reseosxkes ;  patienee  and  perae- 
verance  are  the  necenary  qualifications  of  the  investU 
gator;  a  quick  discernment  will  ementially  aid  tUb 
serutiniier. 

TO  EXAMINE,  SEEK,  SEARCH,  EXPLORE. 

These  words  are  here  considered  as  tliey  designate 
the  looking  upon  places  or  objects.  In  order  to  get 
acquainted  with  them.  To  examine  (v.  £xasmi«tieii) 
expresses  less  than  to  seek  and  search  :  amf  these  fesa 
than  to  explore^  whkh,  from  the  Latin  ex  and  j^oros^ 
signifies  to  burst  forth,  whether  in  laraentatnn  or 
examinatien. 

We  examine  objects  that  are  near ;  we  see*  thosa 
that  are  remote  or  not  at  hand ;  s^arcA  tiiose  that  ar« 
hidden  or  out  of  sight ;  we  explore  tliose  that  are  un- 
known or  very  distant  The  painter  examines  a  land- 
scape in  order  to  take  a  sketch  oi'  It ; 

Compare  each  phrase,  examiru  ev'ry  line, 
Weigh  ev'ry  word,  and  ev'ry  thought  refine.— PoPB. 
One  friend  sseks  another  when  they  have  parted  \ 

t  have  a  venturous  fkiry,  that  shall  seek 

The  squirrel's  hoard,  aiid  fetch  thee  thence  new  mitiu 

SHAXSPBARa. 

The  botanist  searches  after  curkms  plants ;  the  inoui- 
sitivo  traveller  explores  unknown  r^ons ;  the  writer 
examinee  the  books  from  which  he  intends  to  draw 
his  authorities ;  *  Men  will  took  into  our  lives,  and 
examine  our  actions,  and  inquire  into  our  conversa- 
tions ;  by  these  they  will  judge  the  truth  and  rMtUty 
of  our  profession.'- TiLLOTSoN.  A  person  seaki  aa 
opportunity  to  efibct  a  purpose ; 

Sweet  peace,  where  doat  thoa  dwell  t 
I  humbly  crave 
Let  me  once  know, 
I  sought  thee  hi  a  seeret  cave, 
And  ask'd  If  peace  were  there. — Hkebcet. 
The  antiquarian  searches  every  corner  in  which  bt 
hopes  to  llnd  a  monument  of  antiquity ; 
Not  thou ,  nor  Ihey  shaU  s  eareh  the  thoughts  that  loO 
Up  in  the  dose  recessas  of  my  soul.— Pora. 
The  dassick  oxplores  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the 
ancients ; 
Hector,  he  said,  my  courage  bids  me  meet 
This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet.— P<«e. 

TO  DISCUSS,  EXAMIN& 
Discuss^  in  Latin  diseussus^  participle  of  diseuiio, 
signifies  to  shake  asunder  or  to  separate  thoroughly  so 
as  to  sec  the  whole  composition ;  examine  has  ttie  same 
signification  as  In  the  preceding  article,  because  ibe 
judgement  holds  the  balance  in  eiamining. 

The  intellectual  operation  expressed  by  these  terms 
is  applied  to  objects  that  cannot  be  immediately  dis- 
cerned or  understood,  but  they  vary  both  in  mode  and 
degree.  Discussion  is  altngeUier  carried  on  by  verbal 
and  personal  communication;  examination  proceeds 
by  reading,  reflection,  and  observation ;  we  often  exa- 
mine therefore  by  discussion^  whteh  is  properly  one 
mode  of  examination :  a  diecuseion  Is  always  carried 
on  by  two  or  more  persons ;  an  esamination  may  be 


ENOU8H  STNONYMES. 


carried  OQ  by  me  only:  polttkkaveafreqiMiittlKMgli 
not  always  a  pteamnt  aubjeet  of  dueuMion  in  ■octal 
meetiop ;  '  A  country  fellow  dlatlngulahee  himaeir  a« 
Bucli  In  tbe  dnirch-yafd  as  a  chiaen  does  upon  the 
ctaanfe;  tbe  wbole  pariah  politicks  being  generally 
du€m»sei  in  that  plaice  either  after  sennon  or  before 
the  bell  rings.*— Addisom.  Complicated  questions  can- 
Bol  be  too  thoroughly  <x«aitii«d;  *  Bten  follow  their 
Incltn&Uons  without  exa«i<iuf»^  whether  there  be  any 
principlea  which  they  ought  to  form  for  regulating  theur 
eooducL*— Buom.  Ditauaitm  serves  for  amuseoirnt 
rather  than  for  any  solid  piirpoae ;  the  cause  of  truth 
addom  derires  any  immediate  benefit  from  it,  although 
fhe  minda  of  m«*n  may  become  invigorated  l»y  a  col- 
llsion  of  sentiment:  exaaitnslisn  la  of  great  practical 
utility  in  the  direction  of  our  conduct:  all  decisions 
must  be  partial,  uiijust,  or  imprudent,  which  are  made 
without  previous  fxawfnafiVn. 

TO  PRir,  8CRUTINEZE,  DIVE  INTO. 

Fry  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  prove,  In  tbe 
■ense  of  try ;  «crxtmtz«  comes  from  the  Latin  sermtor 
to  search  thoroughly  («.  Ezaminatitin)  Hv  expresses 
tbe  physical  action  of  going  under  water  to  the  iMttom, 
and  figuratively  of  searching  to  the  bottom. 

Prj  is  uken  In  the  Iwd  sense  of  looking  mote  nar- 
rowly  into  things  than  one  ought :  senUtntzc  and  dive 
imto  are  employed  in  the  good  senae  of  searching  things 
to  the  bottom. 

A  person  who  jrnes  looks  Into  that  which  does  not 
belong  to  him ;  and  too  narrowly  also  Into  that  wtilch 
may  oelong  to  him ;  it  i.^  the  consequence  of  a  too 
eager  curiosity  or  a  busy,  meddling  temper :  a  person 
who  tcrutinixes  looks  iiiio  that  wtuch  is  intentionally 
concealed  from  him ;  it  is  an  act  of  duty  flowing  out 
of  his  office :  a  perMm  who  divw  penetrates  into  that 
which  lies  hidden  very  deep ;  he  is  impelled  to  tbu 
action  by  the  thirst  of  knowledge  and  a  laudable 
curiosity. 

A  love  of  prfing  Into  tbe  private  affldrs  of  (hmilles 
makes  a  pen»n  a  troublesome  neigtibour ;  *  I'be  peace- 
able man  never  officiously  seeks  tu  pry  Into  the  secrets 
of  others.*— Blaiu.  It  is  the  business  of  the  magistrate 
10  senUmizc  into  all  matters  which  afifect  the  good 
order  of  society ;  *  He  who  enters  upon  this  tenUimy 
(into  the  depths  of  the  mind)  enters  into  a  labyrinth.' 
— ^irra.  There  are  sume  mbids  so  imbued  with  a 
love  of  science  that  Ihey  delight  to  dni  <ato  the  secrets 
of  nature; 

In  man  the  more  we  dm,  tbe  more  we  secL 
Imake. 


Heav«n*s  aignel  stamping  an  immortal  i 


Youno. 


CURIOUS,  mauismvE,  prying. 

CwriotUt  in  French  eurieuxy  Latin  euriesut^  from 
gmrt  care,  signifying  Aill  of  care ;  inquititiv*^  In  Latin 
m^m'CM,  from  mqvir€  to  inquire  or  search  into, 
■ignifles  a  disposition  to  investigate  thoroughly;  pry- 
ing  signifies  the  disposition  to  ^ry,  try,  or  sift  to  tbe 


The  disposition  to  interest  one's  self  In  matters  not 
of  Immediate  concern  to  one's  self  is  the  idea  common 
to  all  these  terms.  0»rw9itm)m  directed  to  all  ob)ects 
that  can  gratify  ttie  IncUnatiim,  taste,  or  understand- 
ing: infui»itw0m—»  to  such  things  only  aa  satisfy  tbe 
vmlemandlng. 

Tbe  ernritm*  person  Interesta  himself  in  an  the 
works  of  nature  and  art;  he  Is  eurieut  to  tryeflfects 
and  examine  causes:  the  infmUitiv  peraoo  endea- 
vours to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  OirMMitr  em- 
ploys every  means  which  fUla  in  its  way  fai  order  to 


procure  gratification ;  the 
powers  or  those  of  others  to  serve  his  nurpose ;  inpd- 
sitntnest  Is  indulged  onlv  by  means  of  verbal  inquiry ; 
the  infuitUivt  person  collecis  all  fh>m  others.  A  tra- 
veller is  curtsiw  who  examines  every  thing  for  him- 
■df;  *8ir  Franeis  Bacon  says,  soone  have  been  so 
cwHmu  MB  to  remark  the  times  and  srasona,  when  the 
stroke  of  an  envious  eye  la  most  elfcctually  pemicioua.* 
— Stsblb.  He  is  raeituttiM  when  he  minutely  ques- 
tions otben.  Hpnntnenu*  is  thereftare  lo  euriotUy 
■a  a  part  to  the  whole ;  whoever  is  tmriou*  will  natu- 
raOy  be  nifvwittvs,  and  he  who  la  imfnuitive  la  so 
tnm  a  species  of  cmri»aity;  batinfuiHtivenstt  may 


■a  faDnoMr  anie  Ibr  aBoral 
oUeeia:  'Cheeking  our  mfmuiUv  sottcitade  about 
what  the  Ahnighty  bath  ooaeealed,  let  ua  dillf«iUy 
Improve  what  he  bath  made  known.*— Bijoa. 

CarsstM  and  imptiuitme  may  be  both  used  In  a  bad 
*0io ;  mn*f  i>  never  used  otherwise  Ibaa  la  a  bad 
sense,  /afsantxes,  as  in  tbe  former  ease,  li  a  mode 
of  curioMity,  and  pryta^  is  a  species  of  eager  curMMfy. 
A  enrinu  person  takea  unaHowed  means  of  learning 
that  which  he  ought  not  to  wish  to  know;  an  tiifnm- 
tive  person  puts  many  impertinent  and  troublnome 
questloiis;  a  prffing  temper  Is  uneeasiag  in  its  endea- 
vours to  cet  acquainted  with  tbe  secrets  of  otben. 
CanoHty  Is  a  fkult  common  to  fbmales ;  inquiaitiv- 
1US9  is  most  general  among  children ;  aprfing  temper 
belongs  only  to  people  of  low  character. 

A  well-discipffaied  mfasd  checks  tbe  fliit  rWnp  of 
idle  emrwity :  children  should  be  taught  early  to  sup- 
press an  inquisitive  temper,  which  may  so  easily  be- 
come burdensome  to  others :  those  who  are  of  a^ry- 
ty  temper  are  insensible  to  every  tidng  but  the  desire 

often 


what  lies  hidden ;  such  a  disposition  ia 
pred  by  the  unlicensed  indulgence  of  ewis- 
«i<y  in  early  life,  which  becomes  a  sort  of  passion  in 
riper  years :  *  By  adhering  tenaciously  to  his  opinion, 
and  exhibiting  other  instances  of  a^ryta^  disposition. 
Lord  George  SackvlUe  had  rendered  himaelf  disa- 
greeable to  the  commander-ln-chiefl'— SmolxjSt. 

CONCEIT,  FANCY. 

CbneciC  oomea  Immediately  ihmi  tbe  Latfai  cmi* 
ceptUMj  participle  of  eone^i»  to  conceive,  or  form  la 
tbe  mind ;  femic$y  in  French  yAaaCads,  Latin  fkam' 
tmei*,  Greek  ^yrodo,  fh)m  ^avr^  to  make  appear, 
and  ^VM  10  appear. 

These  terms  equally  express  tbe  working  of  tba 
imagination  in  iu  distorted  state;  but  esa««it  denotes 
a  much  greater  degree  of  distortion  than /snry;  what 
we  e^nteit  is  prqxMterous ;  what  we/«iicy  ta  unreal, 
or  only  apparenL  Conceit  applies  only  to  internal  ob- 
jects ;  it  is  mental  in  tbe  operation  and  the  result ;  It  ia 
a  species  of  invention ;  *  Strong  eonceitt  like  a  new 
principle,  carries  all  easily  with  it,  when  vet  above 
coounon  sense.*— Locks.  Fancy  is  applied  to  ex- 
ternal ofa!iects,or  whatever  acta  on  tbe  senses:  nervoua 
people  are  subject  to  strange  emueile;  timid  people 
/ancy  they  hear  aounds,  or  see  objecta  In  tbe  dark 
which  awaken  terror 

Those  who  are  ipt  to  canestt  oftener  cancsil  that 
which  is  painful  than  otherwise; 

Some  have  been  wounded  with  ssaestft, 
And  died  of  mere  opinion  strait— Btmaa. 
OsnenCfof  either  that  they  are  alwaya  in  daater  Of 
dying,  or  that  aU  the  world  is  their  enemy.  Tbera 
are  however  insane  people  who  eaneeit  themselves  to 
be  kings  and  queens ;  and  aome  indeed  who  are  not 
M  Insi  ...         - 


called  insane,  who  evneeit  tbonaelvea  very  h 
while  they  know  nothing,  or  very  vhw  and  < 
while  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  perpetual  ridl^ 
cule  for  their  folly,  or  very  handsome  while  the  world 
calls  them  plain,  or  very  peaceable  while  tbey  are 
always  quarrelling  with  tneir  neighboura,  or  yttj 
humble  while  they  are  tenadoualy  sticking  fbr  tbor 
own:  it  would  be  well  if  such  csncstcs  afforded  a 
harmless  pleasure  to  their  authors,  but  unfortunately 
they  only  render  them  more  offensive  aad  d^guslinf 
than  tbey  wouki  otherwise  be. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  /aacy,  never  /easy  aaj  tbing 
to  please  themselves ; 

Desponding  fbar,  of  fbeble  fmuiee  tM, 
Weak  aad  unaMnly,  hMaaaa  every  power. 

TaoMaoii. 

They  /dri^r  that  tbiags  are  too  long  or  too  abort,  loo 
ihick  m  too  tjiln,  too  doM  or  too  hot,  with  a  thouaand 
fyihvT  faTtrkt  squally trivial  te  their  nature;  thereby 
(iri>vin^  il'tut  tlw  slightest  aberratioB  of  tbe  mind  Is  a 
.-'-riaiiq  r^  11,  und  productive  of  evil. 

Wttim  iftki^ik  in  reference  to  intellectaal  objects,  csii- 
ftHi  in  n^fMiiy  In  a  bad  sense ;  *  Nothing  can  be  more 
pin^miv  1>ii3iv>e'^ible  than  for  a  man  **  to  be  profitable  to 
:  t '  rinri  cDrtaequently  nothing  can  be  nx>re  absurd 
.^■^^.  10  r  a  nmn  to  cberlsb  so  irrational  a  eeneeU/— 
Anmsoir.  But  ftmev  may  be  employed  In  a  good 
;  *  My  fHend,  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley,  told  me 


too 
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rotlw  day,  tlMf  h*  iMd  bMs  rmdiag  my  mf»  apon 
Wotmloiier  Abbey,  In  wblch,  saya  be,  there  are  a 
great  maoy  infeotoua/uMaM.*— Ahouoh. 

OPINIATSD  OR  OPINIATIVE,  CONCEITED, 
EGOISTICAL. 

A  (bndoeia  (br  one'a  opinion  beapeaki  the  opiniaud 
mau :  a  fond  conceit  of  one'B  aeir  beapcakt  the  eon- 
fietted  man :  a  fond  attachment  to  one'B  lelf  beapealn 
the  egoistical  roan :  a  lilting  for  one»»  wlf  or  one**  own 
a  evidenUy  the  common  idea  that  runs  throngh  these 
terms ;  they  differ  Ui  tbe  mode  and  in  the  object. 

An  opiniated  roan  It  not  only  fond  of  his  own 
0pnion^  but  fhU  of  his  own  ojfinion :  he  baa  an  opiniim 
no  every  ihiof,  which  is  the  best  possible  opinion,  and 
la  delivered  therefore  Oeelv  to  every  one,  that  they 
may  profit  in  forming  tlieir  own  opinions ;  *  Down 
was  be  cast  from  all  hte  greatness,  as  it  is  pity  but  all 
auch  politick  opiniators  shoald.*--SouTH.  A  conceited 
man  has  a  conceit  or  an  Idle,  fond  opinion  of  his  own 
talent ;  It  Is  not  only  high  in  compedllon  with  others, 
but  it  is  so  high  as  to  be  set  above  others.  The  eon- 
•eited  man  does  not  want  to  follow  the  ordinary  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge :  his  conceit  suggests  to  him 
that  his  talent  will  supply  labour,  application,  reading 
and  study,  and  every  other  contrivance  which  men 
have  commonly  employed  fbr  their  improvement ;  he 
sees  by  intulUon  wbat  another  learns  by  experience 
and  observation ;  he  knows  In  a  day  what  others  want 
years  to  acquire ;  he  leama  of  himself  what  others  are 
contented  to  get  by  means  of  Instruction ;  *  No  neat 
measure  at  a  very  difflcult  crista  can  be  pursued  which 
Is  DOC  attended  with  some  mischief;  none  but  conceited 
prelendera  in  pablick  business  hold  any  other  lan- 
guage.*—Bukkk  Tbe  egoistical  man  makes  himself 
the  darling  theme  of  hb  own  contemplation  ;  be  ad- 
mires and  fovea  himself  to  that  degree  that  he  can  talk 
and  think  of  nothing  else ;  his  children,  his  house,  his 
garden,  his  rooms,  and  the  like,  are  the  Incessant 
theme  of  hia  conversation,  and  become  bivaluaMe 
fh>m  the  mere  circumstance  of  belonging  to  him; 
*  To  abow  their  particular  aversion  to  speaking  in  the 
first  peraon,  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Boval  branded 
thla  form  of  wridng  with  the  name  of  egotism.*— 
Addison. 

An  opiniated  man  b  the  most  nnfk  (br  conversa- 
tion, which  only  aflbrds  pleasure  by  an  alternate  and 
equable  communication  of  sentiment.  A  conceited 
man  is  the  moat  unfit  for  eo-operatlon,  where  a  Junc- 
tion of  talent  and  eflbrt  to  essential  to  bring  thlriis  to 
a  conclusloo :  an  egoietieal  man  Is  the  roost  unfit  to 
be  a  companion  or  (Head,  for  he  does  not  know  how 
to  vahie  or  like  any  thing  out  of  himself. 


BELF-WILL,  SELF-CONCEIT,  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY. 
8etf-wiU  signifies  the  will  In  one*s  aelf :  sd/'coneeit, 
eoneeit  of  one's  self:  self-svgicieney,  svfficieney  in 
one*s  self.  As  charaeterlsiicks  they  come  very  near 
to  each  other,  but  that  depravity  of  the  will  which 
refbaes  to  submit  to  any  control  either  within  or  with- 
out la  bom  with  a  person,  and  to  among  the  earliest 
Indications  of  character ;  in  some  It  Is  less  predomi- 
nant than  in  others,  but  If  not  early  checked,  it  Is 
that  defect  in  our  natures  which  will  always  prevail ; 
se{feonceit  la  a  vicious  habH  of  the  mind  which  Is 
auperinduccd  on  the  original  character;  It  in  that 
which  determines  in  matters  of  Judgement ;  a  se^- 
willed  peraon  thinka  nothing  of  rl|^  or  wrong :  what- 
ever the  Irapolae  of  the  moment  suggeats,  to  the  raoUve 
toaoikm; 

To»t7f«l  men 
The  loJuitos  that  they  themlelvea  procured, 
If  uat  be  their  scboohnastoiB.— SBAKsncARK. 

The  se\f-ceneeited  person  to  always  much  concerned 
about  right  and  wron«,  but  It  to  only  that  which  he 
conceives  to  be  right  and  wrong;  *  Nothing  so  haughty 
and  assumlns  as  ignoranco,  where  self-conceit  bids  it 
set  up  for  InfslHble.'— South.  Sflf- sufficiency  to  a 
species  of  self-conceit  appliiMl  to  action :  as  a  8e\f-con- 
eeiud  iiersiin  thinks  of  no  opinion  but  his  own ;  a  self- 
evident  uerwn  refViaes  the  assistance  of  every  one  In 
wEaiover  he  to  called  upoh  to  do ; 


There  aafis  in  teJf-n^kismlL  inapodanet 
Without  experience,  booesty,  or  aenae, 
Unknowing  In  her  iotereat,  trade,  or  laws, 
He  rainiy  undertakes  hto  eountiy^a  eaiiae«--JaiiTn. 

PRIDE,  VANTTT,  CONCEIT. 

Pride  to  In  all  probability  eonoected  with  the  wevd 
parade,  and  the  Germaa  praekt  abow  or  aptenioar, 
aa  it  signifies  thai  hicb-fiown  temper  In  a  man  wUeh 
makes  him  paint  to  bifloaelf  every  thing  in  blmself  aa 
beautiful  or  splendid ;  vaiuly,  in  Latin  vamitiu*  from 
vain  and  voiiais,  to  compounided  of  ««  or  naUe  and 
moms,  signifying  exceeding  emptinam ;  eanteit  slgnl- 
flea  the  same  as  ia  the  preceding  article  (a.  Crasstl, 
Faneff), 

The  valuing  of  oDe*s  aelf  on  the  posacmion  of  any 
property  to  the  Idea  commoa  to  these  terma,  but  they 
difiTer  either  in  regard  to  the  object  or  the  manner  of 
the  action.  Pride  to  the  term  of  most  extensive  import 
and  applkation,  and  comprabends  in  lis  slgalflcatloa 
not  on  ly  that  of  the  other  two  tema,  but  ttkewlaa  kleaa 
peculiar  to  itaelf. 

Pride  to  applicable  to  every  ol^ect,  good  or  bad, 
high  or  tow,  small  or  great ;  vamty  to  applicable  only 
to  amall  obj«:is :  jsrute  to  therefore  good  or  bad :  vaaaty 
to  always  bad,  it  is  always  emptinem  or  nothingness. 
A  man  to  proud  who  values  himself  on  the  posaeasioQ 
of  hto  literary  or  scientiflck  talent,  on  hto  wealth,  on  hi* 
rank,  on  hto  power,  on  hto  acquirements,  or  hto  aapa- 
riorlty  over  hto  competitors ;  be  to  vain  of  hto  person, 
hto  dress,  hto  walk,  or  any  thing  that  to  fVlvokMia» 
Pride  to  the  inhereat  quality  In  man ;  and  while  It 
reste  on  noble  objecta,  it  Is  hto  noblest  characteristick ; 
voMty  to  the  distortion  of  one^s  nature  flowing  fh>m  a 
vicious  constltutioa  or  education :  pride  ahowa  itaelf 
variously  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  oa 
which  it  to  fixed ;  a  noble  pride  seeks  to  display  itaelf 
in  all  that  can  command  the  respect  or  admiration  of 
mankind  ;  the  pride  of  wealth,  of  power,  or  of  ottier 
adventitious  properties,  comrooaly  dlsplaya  itself  in  an 
unseemly  deportment  towards  others;  voMilv  ahowa 
Itself  only  by  iu  eagerness  to  eatch  the  notice  or  otiien : 
*  Vanity  makes  men  ridicukiaa,  prids  odioui,  and  am* 
bltion  terrible.— Stsklb. 

*Tto  an  old  maxim  In  the  aehooto, 

That  vomity  *s  the  fbod  of  fbola.— Swinr. 

Pride  (says  Blair)  makes  us  esteem  ourselves :  vamtg 
makes  us  desire  tbe  esteem  of  other*.  But  if  pride  w^ 
as  I  have  before  observed,  self-esteem,  or,  which  la 
nearly  the  same  thing,  self- valuation,  it  caaaot  properly 
be  said  to  make  us  esteem  ourselves.  Of  vamitg  I  have 
already  said  tliat  It  makes  us  anxious  for  the  notice  and 
appUiuse  of  others ;  but  I  cannot  with  Dr.  Blair  aay 
that  it  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others,  because 
esteem  to  too  substantial  a  quality  to  be  sought  for  by 
the  vain.  Besides,  that  which  Dr.  Blair  seems  to  aasign 
aa  a  leading  and  characteristick  ground  of  distinction 
between  pride  and  vom'ty  to  only  aa  incidental  pro- 
perty. A  man  to  aaid  lo  be  o«ta  of  hto  cK>tbes,  if  ba 
gives  Indications  that  he  valuea  hhuaelf  upon  them  as  a 
ground  of  distinction ;  although  he  should  not  expressly 
seek  to  display  himself  to  others. 

QmcaU  u  that  species  of  self-valuation  that  rsspfcta 
one's  talents  only ;  It  is  so  fttrttoetefors  closely  allied  to 
pride ;  but  a  man  to  said  to  be  proud  of  that  which  he 
really  has,  but  to  be  cMcsttsd  o?  that  which  he  really 
has  not :  a  man  may  be  proud  to  an  excess,  of  roentti 
which  he  actuaOy  possesaea;  but  when  he  \»  conceited 
hto  merits  are  all  in  hUown  eameeit ;  the  latter  to  there- 
fore obviously  founded  on  falsehood  altogether ;  *  The 
s^f-ecneeit  of  the  young  to  the  great  source  of  thoaa 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed.*— Bi^a. 

PRIDE,  HAUGHTINESS,  LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 
Pride  to  here  employed  principally  aa  reapects  the 
temper  of  the  mind ;  the  other  terma  are  employed 
either  as  respects  tbe  sentiment  pf  the  odnd,  or  the  ex- 
ternal beliavlour. 

Pride  to  here  as  before  («.  Pride)  a  generick  termr 
haughtiness,  or  the  spirit  of  being  haughtu  or  high 
spi  med  (v.  Haughty) ;  tofUneee,  or  the  spirit  of  being 

I  lined  up ;  and  dtgnitu,  or  the  sense  of  worth  or  value, 
are  btit  modes  orVr«f«.  Prt^Uiasmuch  asltconstota 
purely  of  aeif-estoem,  to  a  poaiUve  eentiment  which  one 


ENOUSH  8TK0NTMES. 


imycBfeitilBlndepaideiithro^otlwrpenom:  It  Met  in 
4kB  limoic  raoMMtof  Um  dubuui  liMitj  umI  mlmtw 
Haeir  iMmeodbtf  wUli  oar  tlfectioM  and  pttntOM ;  k 
l«ouroom|MiiionlMriiigbt«ndby<Uy:  tnpubUckorin 
private ;  li  |om  wtih  a  Bian  wberever  Im  toet^  and 
■laya  wHh  bim  wiMie  be  eiaji ;  h  is  a  never-faUinff 
aource  of  ■atieftcttonand  ■etf-complacennr  under  eveiy 
y  liUiaUoii  of  ' 


circamstanee  and  fn  every  liuiaUoii  of  buman  life. 
UmglUim$99  \b  tbat  mode  of  ^rid*  which  ■pringa  out 
of  one*!  eomparifloo  of  ooe*e  self  with  othera:  the 
hmgkt9  naa  dweltaonthe  inferiority  of  others ;  the 
^md  Man  in  the  strict  sense  dwelta  on  his  owa  pei^ 
ftelioos.  L^fUtuas  to  a  mode  of  wrids  which  raises 
the  spirit  above  objects  Moposed  to  be  inferiour:  itdoes 
WH  set  a  man  so  much  above  others  as  above  himself 
or  that  which  concerns  himself.  Digniiw  is  a  modeor 
]^rid$  which  exalts  the  whole  man.  it  to  the  entire  con- 
•eiousness  of  what  to  becominf  himself  and  due  to 
himseK 

^rtd«  assmnes  such  a  varletv  of  shapes,  and  piifs  on 
flneb  an  Infinity  of  dtsruises,  tiiat  It  to  not  easv  always 
fo  leeotatoe  it  at  the  first  gUaee  \  but  an  Uisipbt  into 


hvama  natvre  wiU  suflloe  to  eoovioce  w  that  Ft  to  the 
■prtnn  of  aM  Iwmaa  actions.  Whetiier  we  see  a  man 
mofossing  humility  and  self-abasement,  or  a  stngutor 
degree  of  seiMebasement.or  any  degree  of  self-exalta- 
tioo,  we  may  rest  assnna  titat  lito  own  wrida  or  con- 
aelous  self-lmpoitanee  to  not  wounded  by  any  such 
neasaras:  but  tiiat  la  all  eases  he  to  equally  sthnnlated 
with  the  desire  of  giving  himself  in  the  eyes  of  others 
tlwt  deaiee  of  Importaaoe  to  which  in  lito  own  eyes  he 
Is  entitiod ;  *^  Every  demonstraiioa  of  aa  implacable 
raneour  and  aa  untameable  pride  were  tlie  only  en- 
couragements we  received  (from  the  regkkles)  to  tlie 
leatwal  of  our  supplicationa.'~BiTmxs.  Httgktmest 
la  aa  unbending  species  or  mode  of  ftidt  which  does 
aoc  sloop  to  any  artifiees  to  obtain  gratification ;  but 
bompeto  others  to  give  it  wlmt  it  Andes  to  be  itodue ; 
'  Frovoked  by  Edward*s  kamgktmsttt  even  the  pasdve 
BalM  began  to  mutiny.*— RoaaETSoii.  Ltftiwua  wad 
4i|f«ttf  are  equally  remote  fhm  any  sulMle  pliancy,  but 
ttey  are  in  no  less  degree  exempt  fhmi  the  unanriable 
eharaetaristlek  of  hmt^rkthuts  which  malces  a  man 
hear  with  oppresstva  sway  upon  others.  A  l^y  spirit 
-and  ad^ifnicy  of  diaraaer  preserve  a  man  lYom  yielding 
40  the  eontamlnatioD  of  cratward  objects,  but  leave  hto 


M 

bywhMtoiaAuBoaa: 
wl»o  inaults 


IliBeMng  entirely  free  and  unbiassed  with 
respect  to  others ;  *  Waller  deacribes  Sacliartosa  as  a 
predominating  beauty  of  Uftjf  charms  and  imperious 
infiuence.*— JoBwsoN.  *  As  soon  ss  Almagro  luiew  hto 
fhte  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  tlie  digniif  and  for- 
tltode  of  a  veteran/— RoanTSON. 

Aa  rsspeciB  the  external  behaviour,  a  kmagM^  ear 
rlage  to  mostly  uubecomlng;  a  t^ftff  tone  to  mostly 
JiMiflable,  partleolarly  as cireunHtances aiay  requlrv; 
•ad  a  dynjted«ir  to  without  qualification  beoomi^  the 
man  who  pnmeaifs  real  dynt^. 

HAUOHTINE8S,  DISDAIN,  ASROGANCK. 

JSraufttAMM  to  the  abatrmet  qoality  of  haughty,  aa  In 
the  preceding  article ;  Osdaim,  from  the  French  ds- 
iMfMT.  or  the  privative  da  and  digiuu  worthy,  slg- 
mfiwtmalring  a  thing  10  be  worthless;  arrsj>sw<i<,  firom 
«rr«f^aCe,  or  the  Latia  ar  or  «d  rsf»  lo  Mk,  iignlfleB 
clalmfaig  or  taking  to  one*s  aelC 

HmrngUimut  (savs  Dr.  Blair)  to  founded  on  the  high 
opInioaweentertaJBofoafaelves;  dt«d«<ii.oBtbelow 
oplntoawe  have  of  othan ;  arrsfcn««totbeffeauHof^ 
both,  but  if  any  tUng,  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter.  HmmgkiineM  and  disdsia  ara  prsperly  aeotl- 
ments  of  the  mind,  and  arrogmue  a  mode  of  acting 
resulting  from  a  state  of  mind ;  there  may  therefore 
be  AmtfAtMMM  and  di«d«ta  which  have  not  betrayed 
tttmsenres  by  any  visible  action ;  but  the  senlimoit  of 
arr»;f  sacs  to  alwaye  accompanied  by  Its  corresponding 
action:  the  Acvfftip  man  to  known  by  the  air  of  supe- 
riority which  be  assumes;  the  dud«m/«l  man  by  the 
contempt  which  he  shows  to  others :  the  arro/aat  man 
by  hto  lofry  preteoslona. 

Mmughtinnt  and  mrragmme*  are  both  vicious;  they 
•re  bttUt  upon  a  false  Idea  of  ounelves ;  <  The  same 
kmigktiuu*  that  prompts  the  act  of  injustice  will  more 
■tronafy  Inche  Ito  justlficatlon.'-^OBMsoK.  *Torbu- 
lent,  discontented  men  of  quality.  In  proportloa  as  they 
■re  pnfifed  ap  with  personal  pride  and  arrs/«iM«, 
'VMnliydespiBathttarowncider.*— BvEO.   Ditd&m 


may  be  JusUflaMa whw  wofuhrt  by  whM 

a  lady  mast  treat  wUh  dicdata  the  peiaoa 

her  honour;  but  otherwise  U  to  a  highly 

senttaaeat; 

Dhtot  thou  not  think  each  vengeaaee  arasl  await 

The  wretch  that,  with  hto  crimes  alt  fresh  about  hiai. 

Rushes,  irreverent,  unprepar*d,  uncalTd, 

Into  hto  Maker's  presence,  throwinf  back 

Wkh  insolent  di«dara  hto  choicest  ^l-^oaTatm. 

HAUGHTT,  HIGH,  HI6H-MINDBD. 

Hamgktfft  contracted  fkom  high-hearty,  la  Dutch 
hffUrtf,  sinUOes  literally  bifdhsplrited,  and  like  the 
word  kigk^  b  derived  through  tbe  medium  of  the 
Northern  languages,  firom  (he  Hebrew  ^ IK  to  be  high. 

Hmgktf  cbaracterixes  mostly  the  outward  behK* 
viour ;  high  respecto  both  the  external  behaviour,  and 
the  internal  sentiment;  kigk-wunded  marks  the  senti- 
ment only,  or  the  state  of  the  mind. 

With  r««ard  to  the  outward  behaviour,  koMgktf  to  a 
stronger  term  than  A^A ;  a  Aoa^iUy  carriage  Eespsaka 
not  only  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self,  but  a  strong  mix- 
ture of  contempt  for  others:  a  high  carriage  denotes 
simplva  high  opinion  of  one's  self:  htnghtmua  to 
therefore  always  offensive,  as  It  to  burdensome  to 
others ;  but  he»ghi  may  sometloMs  be  laudable  In  an 
much  as  it  to  juwce  to  one's  self:  onecan  never  give  a 
command  in  a  kmtgktff  tone  without  malting  othtta 
feel  their  faiferiorityln  a  painfol  degree :  we  may  some- 
times assume  a  iUif  A  tone  ia  order  to  sheller  ourselvaa 
from  insult. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  higk  de- 
notes either  a  particular  or  an  habitual  sute ;  high- 
minded  to  most  commonly  understood  to  designate  an 
habitual  slate:  the  former  may  be  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumstances;  the  latter  to  expressly  in- 
consistent with  Christian  humiU ty.  He  to  high  whom 
virtue  ennobles;  hto  h^ght  to  independent  of  adventl- 
tlotts  circumstances,  It  becomes  the  poor  ss  well  as  the 
rich :  be  to  properly  high  who  to  set  above  any  meaa 
coaoescension;  hi^HmndednesSf  on  the  contrary.  In- 
cludes in  it  a  sel^complacency  that  rests  upon  one's 
peisoaal  and  incidental  advantages  rather  than  upon 
what  to  worthy  of  ourselves  as  rational  agents.  Supe- 
rlours  are  apt  to  indulge  a  hnnghtp  temper  wMch  doea 
but  excite  the  scorn  and  hatredof  thoae  who  are  com- 
peUed  to  endure  it; 

Let  gifts  be  to  the  mighty  queen  design'd, 
And  malli^  with  pray'is  her  haughtp  mind. 

Drtoiw. 
A  high  spirit  to  not  always  serviceable  to  one  in  depen- 
dent ctrcuinstances ;  but  when  regulated  by  discretion, 
it  enhancee  the  value  of  a  man's  character;  *Who 
knows  whether  Indignation  may  not  succeed  to  terrouf, 
and  the  revival  of  A^A  sentiments,  qmmlng  away  tha 
illusion  of  safbty  pJrchaaed  at  the  expense  of  gki«ir, 
may  not  drive  us  to  a  generous  despair. —Burkb.  No 
one  can  be  A^A-ialiid«d  without  thinking  better  of 
himself,  and  woiae  of  others,  than  he  ought  to  think ; 
'The  wise  will  determine  fh>m  die  gravity  of  the  case; 
the  irritable,  Prom  senstbiUtv  to  oppression ;  the  Aif  A- 
wUnded  fhmi  disdain  and  IndlgnBtioaat  abusive  power 
in  tmworthy  hands.— 3i;ucs. 

TO  CONTEMN,  DESPISE,  SCORN,  DISDAIN. 

CbaKsm,  In  LatIa  ssafaaws,  oemponnded  of  sea  aad 
CMuae,  toprobably  changed  fh>m  tost^,  and  toderived 
fhNa  tha  Hebrew  KDO  h>  pollute  or  render  worthless, 
which  to  the  eause  of  eanUmpt ;  de*pi§»^  in  Lathi 
de«p»c»#,  compound  of  d«  and  «p«ei«,  signifies  to  look 
down  upon,  which  to  a  strong  mark  ofe^nUmft ;  team^ 
varied  from  our  word  «A«rM,  signifies  stripped  of  all 
honours  and  exposed  to  dertolon,  which  situation  to  tha 
cause  of  $com:  ditdsin  has  the  same  signification  aa 
In  the  preceding  articUt. 

The  above  elucidations  sufllclently  evince  the  feetlng 
towards  others  which  gives  birth  to  aU  these  actlona. 
But  the  feeling  of  contampt  to  not  quite  so  strong  as  that 
of  dt»pinngi  nor  UuU  of  despising  so  strong  as  those 
of  «c«mtii/ and  disdnning ;  the  latter  of  which  ex- 
presses the  strongest  sentiment  of  alL  Persona  aia 
eeatesMsd  for  their  moral  qualities;  they  are  dsspissd 
00  aecoaat  of  their  omward    * ^  * 


1QS 
cinrMl«i|Or 

wiUi  ft  CliriiMitti'tflaipar 
cteraeur;  f       ' 
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<Mlf ,  iMl  or 


■ay  be 


to  penoBi,  it  DOC  IneoaipfttMe 
r  WMO  luttly  provoked  ^  Uidr 
d»tpinmg  it  Aimiaiuy  forMddeo  end 
ed.  YetlttoDolwaiaclioiirbutlneii 
to  e^utmM  olliera  •■  to  cenKmii  Cbftt  which  ie  «m»- 
tmmpMU;  hot  we  ere  doC  eqaalhr  at  liberty  to  4$»piM 
the  pereoo.  or  any  thiof  befoogliic  to  the  pereon,  of 
aaolher.  Whatever  ipHnfi  from  the  Dree  wUl  of  ao 
other  OMybe  a  eoMeet  of  cealM^pl;  but  the  caeoaltiea 
orfortaneortbe^or  Pn>Tklenee.whieh  are  alllce 
iadependent  of  peieonal  maflt,  ahouid  never  eipoee  a 
peraoB  to  be  4§»fis*d,  We  oaay,  however.  cmUmm  a 
peraoa  for  hie  impotent  malice,  or  d«ptM  oim  for  hie 


Peraona  are  not  Memed  or  d^»defa<d,  bat  thcv  may 
be  treated  with  «eer»  or  dUdmiu :  they  are  both  impfo- 
per  eipreeriooi  of  ceafrapl  or  dtswiu  ;  Bttrn  mariu 
the  eenthDeot  of  a  little,  vain  mind ;  iitdmim  of  a 
bauglity  and  perverted  Blind.  A  beantiflil  woman 
loon  with  9fm  on  tier  whom  ihe  dupi—t  for  the 
want  of  thie  natural  gift  The  wealthy  man  treata 
with  dttdcM  liim  whom  he  4etpist$  for  hit  poverty. 
There  ti  nothing  eicilee  the  e^nttmpt  of  mankind  ao 
powerfully  as  a  mixture  of  pride  and  meannem;  *  Ctm- 
Uwtfi  and  derlelon  are  hard  words :  but  in  what  man- 
ner  can  one  give  advice  to  a  youth  in  the  purault  and 
poaieieioo  or  eeneual  pteaanree,  or  aflbrd  pity  to  an  oM 
man  in  the  impotence  and  desire  of  enjoying  them.*— 
^aaLi.  A  moment*a  reflection  wlO  teach  us  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  dMfpM^  another  for  that  to  wlikh 
by  the  wHI  of  Providence  we  may  the  next  momem  be 
exposed  ourselves;  *It  Is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the 
wise  suspect  that  they  are  clieated  and  «Mpi«ed.'— 
JoBRsoN.  Thero  are  ailhr  persons  who  wiU  •cem  to 
be  seen  in  the  company  of  such  as  have  not  an  equal 
share  of  finery 


00  BMKh  betow  oiy  •«•»,  I  dare  not  kUl  Ihee. 

DSTSBX. 

And  there  are  weak  upatartaof  fortune,  who  Hsi^in 
to  kx>k  at  those  who  cannot  meaaure  purses  with  theok* 
selves; 

Yet  not  for  those, 
For  what  tlie  potent  victor  in  his  rage 


Can  else  infUc^  do  t  rqwot  or  change. 
Though  chaoc*d  in  outward  lustre,  that 


fix'di 


Andhigh<St2ifofrom  aense  of  la}ur*d  merit. 

MlLTOB. 

In  speaking  of  thinn  Independently  of  others,  or  as 
imoaedlately  coonecteid  with  ourMlves,  all  these  terms 
may  be  someiimea  employed  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent 


he  praise 
onnstent 


When  we  mhImw  a  mean  action,  and  Mem  to  con- 
eeal  by  fUeebood  what  we  are  called  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge, we  act  the  part  of  the  gentleman  as  weU  as  the 
Christian ;  *  A  man  of  spirit  should  cemtmm  the 
of  the  ignorant'— SraBLi.  And  it  is  incoi 
with  our  infirm  and  dependent  condition,  that  we 
ahouid  fbel  inclined  to  iupUt  any  thing  that  flills  in 
our  way ; 

Thflce  happy  they,  beneath  their  northern  skies, 
Who  that  worst  6ar,  the  fbar  of  death,  4t*r**«: 
Provoke  approaching  fhte,  and  bravely  se«m 
I  that  Ufowbkh 


Tosparst 


so  soon  return. 

Rows. 


Ifoehtasa  are  we  at  liberty  to  d<«ds«a  to  do  any  thing 
which  our  station  requires;  *  It  Is  in  some  sort  owing 
to  the  bounty  of  Providence  that  dudtdnimg  a  cheap 
and  vulgar  happlnees,  they  f^ame  to  themselves  imagi- 
nary goods,  in  wMch  there  Is  nothlngcan  raise  desire 
but  the  difRculnr  of  obtaining  them.*--BBaKSLiT.  We 
ought  to  think  Mothing  unworthy  of  us,  nothing  de- 
grulliM  10  us,  but  that  which  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
will  of  Ood :  there  are,  however,  too  many  who  afTect 
to  d$$pi90  small  fhvours  aa  not  reaching  their  fkncied 
deserts,  and  others  who  dudom  to  receive  any  fkvour 
■t  an,  flwn  mlataken  Ideas  of  dependence  and  obligft> 
tkm; 

Virtue  4i»Uim$  to  lend  an  ear 

X»  tba  vad  piopl9*B  K«M  of  light— F)M«ci8. 


Persons,  or  what  is  done  by  persons,  may 
iHemftiH$  ct  e0uUmptM0u$s  but  a  thing  w 


CONTBMPTIBLB,  CONTB1IPTUOIT8. 

Theae  teraw  are  very  fkeqaandy,  though  veiy  an 
neously,  ooofbonded  in  common  disoomee. 

C^ntmntikU  is  applied  to  the  tMng  deserving  eei 
t0mft :  (UnUwtptwtnt  to  that  which  is  expressive  of 
t0iUtmfU    Persons,  or  what  is  done  b 
be  either  e^ntewntikU  or  e0uUmptM0u$s 
onhr  centssipf  IMS. 

A  production  is  cearssipfrtft;  a  sneer  or  hx>k  Is  «*•• 
Uwiptu0m»:  *Silence,ora  negligent  indifference,  pro- 
ceeds fW>m  anger  mixed  with  scorn,  that  shows  an- 
other to  be  tltottght  by  you  too  etmiempUbU  to  be  re- 
garded/—Anmsoa.  *  if  y  sister's  principles  in  many 
particulars  differ;  but  there  has  been  always  such  a 
harmony  between  us  that  she  seklom  smilss  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  me  to  peas  with  a  centeaiptaese 
negligence.'— Hawumwobtb. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE,  PITIFUL. 
0»nf«aiptiM«  to  not  so  strong  as  dc«*iMM«  or  pxts/kL 
A  person  may  be  ttmUmftAU  for  bis  vanity  or  weak- 
ness ;  but  he  to  detpicmkU  for  his  servility  and  base- 
ness of  character ;  he  to  pitiful  for  hto  want  of  man- 
Ibiees  and  becoming  spirit.  A  lie  to  at  all  times  een- 
Umptiklc  ;  It  to  denicable  when  it  is  toM  for  purpoeee 
of  nin  or  private  Interest ;  it  to  pitiful  when  aooom 
paded  with  indications  of  unmanly  fbar.  It  to  cen- 
UmpUbU  to  take  credit  to  one's  self  for  the  good  actioa 
one  has  not  perfbrmed ;  *  Were  every  man  persuaded 
fhmi  how  mean  and  k>w  a  principle  this  psssion  (fhr 
flattoy)  to  derived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
person  who  should  attempt  to  gratify  it  would  then  ba 
as  camtemptiUe  as  he  to  now  soccesshil.'— Stbklc.  It 
to  dtapicMhU  to  charge  another  with  the  fkults  which 
we  ourselves  have  coromitied ;  *  To  put  on  an  artlU 
part  to  obtain  no  other  but  an  uqjust  praise  fhim  the 
undiscerning  to  of  all  endeavours  the  most  despieakUJ 
— 0TBBLB.  It  to  pitiful  to  offend  others,  and  then 
attempt  to  eereen  oursdves  fhim  tJieIr  resentment 
under  any  riielter  which  offers ;  *  There  to  sooietliing 
pit^fmllf  mean  in  tlie  inverted  ambition  of  that  man 
who  can  hope  for  annihilation,  and  please  himself  to 
think  that  Ms  whole  fabrick  shall  crumble  into  dust.*— 
Stbblb.  It  to  eoaUmptibU  for  a  man  In  a  superioor 
BUtlon  to  borrow  of  tails  inferioors ;  it  to  duptemkU  la 
him  to  forfeit  hto  wdrd;  it  topttOTnl  in  him  to  attempt 
to  conceal  aught  by  artifice. 

CONTEMPTUOUS,  SCORNFUL,  DISDAINFUL. 

These  epithets  rise  in  sense  l»y  a  regular  gradation. 

Otntemptueu*  to  general,  and  applied  to  whatever 
can  express  conUmpt:  teomful  and  ditdainfMl  ara 
particular ;  they  apply  only  to  outward  marks:  one  to 
etmUmptuant  who  to  fcem/ai  or  iiainnfMl^  but  not 
vic6  vcred. 

Words,  actions,  and  kx>ks  are  eonUmptmous ;  k)oks, 
sneers,  and  gestures  are  scornful  and  iisdainfuL 

CnUou^tuomt  expressions  are  alwajrs  unJustlOable : 
whatever  may  be  tne  ecnUntpt  which  a  person's  con- 
duct deaerves,  it  to  unbecoming  in  another  to  give  him 
any  indications  of  the  sentiment  be  f^sels.  Scornful 
and  iiadmimful  smiles  are  reeorted  to  by  the  weakecit  or 
the  worst  or  mankind ;  *  Prior  never  sacrifices  accui  acv 
to  liaste,  nor  Indulges  htanself  in  conUt^tmou*  negli- 

Ece  or  impatient  idleness.*— Jobnsoh.    *  As  soon  as 
via  began  to  look  round,  and  saw  the  vagabond 
MhtlUo  who  had  ao  k>ng  abeented  himsdf  from  her 
circle,  she  hx>ked  tipon  blm  with  that  gtonce  which 
in  the  language  of^ aglets  to  called  the  teorvfuL*^ 
Stbblb. 
In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move. 
With  teats  and  prayers  Kiki  late  repenting  love ; 
DUdtdufiMy  she  looked,  then  turning  round. 
She  fix'a  her  eyes  omnov'd  upon  the  ground. 

Drtobb 

TO  LAUGH  AT,  RIDICULE. 
Lmugkf  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon  Uakam^ 
old  German  loAoa,  Greek  ycXdw,  comes  ttom  the  He- 
tn«w  pn^t  with  no  variation  in  the  meaning ;  rtdK- 
cals,  from  Latin  HdM,  has  the  same  original  meaning. 
Both  theee  verbe  are  used  liere  in  the  Improper  sense 
for  iamgkttr,  blended  with  more  or  lem  of  contempt: 


ENGLISH   STNONTMES. 
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Mtt  tiM  Ibrav  dkflayi  Itnlf  by  the  Mtnra]  expnnlon 


'  tbowf  Itielf  bf  a  Terbal  ex- 


piettidn :  the  Ihrmer  Is  pnxlaced  by  a  feeling  ofinlitto, 
on  observing  the  real  or  sapposi>d  weakness  of  an- 
otlKr;  the  latter  is  produced  by  a  strong  senseof  tlM 
alMurd  or  irrational  in  another:  tlie  former  Is  more  im- 
medlalely  directed  to  the  person  wlio  has  excited  the 
feeling ;  the  latter  is  more  commonly  produced  by  the 
thing  than  by  persons.  We  laufh  at  a  person  to  his 
face;  but  we  rUieuU  his  notions  by  writing  or  In  the 
course  of  conversation;  we  Uugh  at  the  individual; 
we  rUiemU  that  which  is  maintained  by  one  or  many. 
It  is  better  to  Uu£k  at  the  feavs  of  a  child  than  to 
attempt  to  restrain  tbembv  violence,  but  it  Is  still  better 
to  overcome  them  if  possible  by  the  force  of  reason  ; 

*  Men  UMgh  «l  one  another's  cosL'—Swift.  RiHeule 
is  not  the  test  of  truth ;  he  therefore  who  attempts  to 
misuse  It  sgainst  the  cause  of  truth,  will  bring  upon 
liimself  the  contempt  of  all  mankind ;  but  folly  can  be 
MtBJhMl  with  no  weapon  so  eAectual  as  ritticuU; 

*  It  Is  easy  for  aman  who  sits  idle  at  home  and  has  no- 
body to  please  but  himselC  to  ridkvU  or  censure  the 
eommon  mactioes  of  mankind.'— Johhsok.  The  {dil- 
losoptaer  Deraocritns  preferred  to  Uugk  at  the  follies  of 
men,  nether  than  weep  for  ihem  like  HeracUtus ;  infi- 
dels liave  always  employed  ridieuU  against  Cbris- 
tianityf  by  which  they  have  betrayed  not  only  their 
want  of  argument,  but  their  personal  depravitv  in 
Umgk^  where  they  ought  to  be  moetserious. 

LAUGHABLE,  LUDICROUS,  RIDICULOUS, 
COMICAL,  OR  COMICK,  DROLL. 

IsMgkahU  signifies  exdthig  or  fit  to  excite  langkUr  ; 
Imdicroua^  In  Latin  Imiietr  or  Iwiienu^  from  <«tdH«  a 
-game,  signifies  causing  game  or  sport;  rutteniMts  ex- 
'Citing -or  fit  to  excite  tQmmU;  eomieat,  or  omtcA,  in 
Latin  Msncits,  ftom  the  Greek  KVftuHa  comechr,  and 
K^u^  a  village,  because  comedies  were  first  performed 
In  villages,  signifies  after  the  manner  of  comedy; 
iroU,  In  Piencb  drflje,  is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
German  rolU  a  part,  in  the  phrase  dns  rolU  tpidem  to 
jilur  a  trick  or  perform  a  part 

Either  the  direct  actloo  of  ItmrlnUrat  a  correspond- 
ing sentiment  Is  included  in  the  signlficatiim  of  all 
these  terms :  they  differ  pitocipalty  In  the  cause  which 
produces  ttie  Ibeung;  the  UtHghaJbU  consists  of  objects 
Ui  general  whether  perMnal  or  otherwise ;  the  Udi- 
cr»u»  and  ridieuUm*  have  more  or  less  reference  to 
that  which  Is  personal.  What  Is  Uughable  may  excite 
simple  merriment  Independently  ouui  personal  refer- 
ence, unless  we  admit  what  Mr.  flobbes,  and  after 
him  Addison,  have  maintained  of  all  laugktery  that  It 
•aprlngs  from  pride.  But  whlxrat  eoterrag  into  this 
•ake  question,  I  am  inclined  to  distinguish  between  the 
UMgkabU  whkh  arisei  finom  the  reflection  of  what  is 
to  our  own  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  that  which 
«rlses  from  reflecting  on  what  Is  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another.  The  droU  tricks  of  a  monkey,  or  the  hu- 
morous stories  of  wit,  are  UufkabU  from  the  nature 
of  the  thingi  tbemselveB;  without  any  apparent  allu- 
sion, however  remote,  to  any  incttvldual  but  the  one 
whose  senses  or  mind  Is  gratified ; 

TbeyMl  not  show  their  teeth  In  way  of  smile, 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  Jest  be  UmghabU. 

SUAXflPBAaC 

The  tmHermu  and  ridieiiUna  are  however  species  of 
the  UMghaH9  which  arise  altogether  ftom  reflecting 
on  that  which  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  another.  The 
ladtcrsvs  lies  mostly  in  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  individual,  or  such  as  are  exposed  to  view  and 
serve  as  a  show ;  *  The  action  of  the  theatre,  though 
modem  sutes  esteem  it  but  iMdierout  unless  it  be  latl- 
rleal  and  biting,  was  carefullv  watched  by  the  ancients 
that  it  might  improve  mankind  in  virtue.'— Baoom. 
Tlie  ridiaduui  applies  to  every  thing  personal,  whe- 
ther external  or  uiteroal ;  *  hftUx  fauptrtat  has  no- 
thing in  it  more  Intolerable  than  this,  that  it  renders 
men  rid^«itf««.'— Soittb.  The  IniierouM  does  not 
Mmpiehend  tliat  which  is  so  much  to  the  desparage- 
meat  of  the  Individual  as  the  ridicmUiu;  whatever 
there  Is  In  oursdves  which  excites  lougkUr  in  others, 
is  accompanied  in  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  our  in- 
forioriiy:  and  consequently  the  ludicrou*  alwsys  pro- 
duces tniB  feeling;  but  only  In  a  slight  degree  com  I 
|wrod  with  the  ridicuUuM,  which  awakens  a  positive] 


sense  of  eontempc  Whoavar  is  In  t  hiUmvu  ritu- 
atSon  Is,  let  it  be  In  ever  so  sasall  a  degree,  pteeed  in 
an  inferlonr  station,  with  regard  to  those  by  whom  bo 
is  thus  viewed ;  but  lie  wlio  is  rendered  ridicmUmM  la 
positively  degraded.  It  Is  possible,  therefore,  for  a 
perH^  to  be  In  Kludicr^u*  situation  without  any  kind 
of  moral  demerit,  or  the  sHghtest  depredation  of  liia 
moral  character ;  since  that  which  renderslils  rttuation 
Ivdiercm*  te  altogether  independent  of  himself ;  or  it 
becomes  IniicrwuM  only  in  the  eyes  of  Incompetent 
Judges.  "  Let  an  ambftssador,"  says  BIr.  Pope.  **  speak 
thebest  sense  in  the  world,  and  deport  himself  in  the 
most  graceAil  manner  before  a  prince,  yet  if  the  tall  of 
Us«hBt  happen,  as  I  have  known  It  happen  to  a  very 
wise  man,  to  hang  out  behind,  more  peoipie  will  taMgh 
at  that  than  attend  to  the  other.'*  This  Is  the  <ii3t- 
crsits.  The  same  can  seldom  be  said  of  tlie  n^tcn^sas; 
for  as  this  springs  from  positive  moral  causes,  it  re- 
flects on  the  person  to  whom  it  attaches  in  a  less  ques- 
tionable shape,  and  produces  positive  disgrace.  Per- 
sons very  rarely  appear  ridi€ulou$  without  being  really 
so;  and  he  who  is  really  rt<ttc«J<ms  Justly  exches  con- 
tempt. 

X>rsUand  eesueol  are  In  the  proper  sense  applied  to 
things  which  cause  lmi#*ter,  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
droU  stMy,  or  a  cosumu  incident,  or  a  towdek  song; 
A  comiek  subject  loves  an  htunMe  verse, 
Thyestes  scorns  a  low  and  cssudk  style. 

RoscoMMoir. 
*  In  the  Augustine  age  itself,  notwithstanding  the  cen- 
sure of  Horace,  they  preferred  the  low  buflbonery  and 
iroUtry  of  Plautus  to  the  delicacy  of  Terence.*— 
Wartom.  These  epithets  may  be  applied  to  the  per- 
son, but  not  so  as  to  reflect  disadvantageously  on  tho 
Individual,  like  the  pceceding  terms. 

TO  DERIDE,  MOCK,  RIIHCULE,  RALLY, 
BANTER. 

Da^is.  compounded  of  de and  the  Latin  rides;  and 
riHeuUf  from  rtdM,  both  signliy  to  laugh  at;  siscJk,  in 
French  st^^iter,  Dutch  sMdken.  Greek  ^mm,  signinea 
likewise  to  laugh  at ;  rallv  is  doubtless  connected  with 
rail,  which  is  in  all  probaSility  a  contraction  of  revOs  ; 
end  banter  is  posnbly  a  corruption  of  the  French 
dodnier  tojest. 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are  designated  1^  all 
these  terms. 

i>erirtsiiand  vMckery  evince  themselves  by  the  onl- 
ward  actions  in  general;  ridicule  constats  more  in 
words  than  actions;  raUfing  and  bantering  almost 
entirely  in  words.  Deride  ta  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
sMcJk,  but  much  stronger  than  ridicuU.  There  to 
always  a  mixture  of  hostility  in  derision  and  moekerg; 
but  ridicule  is  frequently  unaccompanied  with  any 
personal  feeling  of  displeasure.  Derision  is  often 
deep,  not  loud ;  It  discovers  itself  In  suppressed  Isugbs, 
contemptuous  sneers  or  gesticulations,  and  cutting  ex- 
pressions: mockery  lu^Btly  noisy  and  outrageous ;  it 
breaks  forth  in  insultlVbuflbonery,  and  is  sometimes 
accompanied  with  personal  violence:  the  former  con- 
sists of  real  but  contemptuous  laughter;  the  latter 
often  of  aiTected  laughter  and  grimace.  Derision  and 
mockery  are  always  personal ;  ridicule  may  be  directed 
to  thiMs  as  well  as  persons.  Derision  and  mockery 
are  a  direct  attack  on  the  individual,  the  latter  stlU 
more  so  than  the  former;  ridieuU  to  as oftfigkjjmd  In 
writing  as  In  personal  Intercourse. 

Dension  and  mockery  are  practised  by  {arsons  In 
any  station;  ridieuU  to  mostly  used  by  equals.  A 
person  to  derided  and  mocked  for  that  which  to  oflbn- 
sive  as  well  as  apparently  absurd  or  jextravagant;  he 
to  ridiculed  for  what  to  apparently  ridiculous.  Our 
Saviour  was  exposed  both  to  tlie  derision  and  mockery 
of  his  enemies:  they  derided  him  for  what  they  dared 
to  think  lito  false  pretensions  to  a  superfour  roiasion: 
thev  mockod  him  by  planting  a  crown  of  thorns,  ana 
acting  the  farce  of  royalty  before  him. 

Derision  may  be  provoked  hv  ordinary  circum- 
stances;  mockery  by  that  which  to  extraordinary. 
When  the  prophet  Elijah  In  hto  holy  seal  mocked  the 
false  prophets  of  Bsal,  or  when  the  children  mocked 
the  prophet  Elisha,  the  term  deride  would  not  have 
suited  cither  for  the  occasion  or  thp  action;  but  two 
people  may  deride  each  other  in  their  nngry  dl^init*^ 
m  unprincipled  people  may  deride  those  whom  they 
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zmauBH  snmeniaa. 


V6  ■Itofetlier  ineomiMtlMe  with  dM  ChriMlmn  temper ; 
rUienlU}M  juetUlable  In  certain  caees,  putkatarljr  when 
It  Ifl  DOC  penonal.  When  a  man  renden  bimwlf  an 
object  of  ierition^  U  does  not  follow  tbat  anf  one  la 
JuaUfled  In  itridii^  him ; 

Satan  bebdd  their  pUcht, 
And  to  bifl  matfli  thai  In  itri$ion  caird : 
O  flrienda,  why  come  not  on  those  victon  piood  1 

MtLTOH. 

Inaulta  are  not  the  means  for  coriectiac  ftuiltt :  ai«cft«ry 
la  very  seldom  used  bot  for  the  giatlflcation  of  a  malig- 
nant dlaposiUpn ;  hence  it  is  a  stiong  expiiailon  when 
used  Af  uraUvely ; 
ImpeH*d  with  steps  vnceasinf  to  pursue 
Borne  fleeting  good  that  mockt  me  with  the  view. 
Goldsmith. 


Ahhough  ridiefUe  Is  not  the  test  of  truth,  ai 

not  to  be  emnloyed  in  the  place  of  argument,  yet  there 

are  some  foIUes  too  absurd  to  deserve  more  serious 

treatment; 

Want  is  the  soora  of  every  IboL 

And  wit  in  rags  is  turn*d  to  rubctiZf.— Ortdbh. 
nmliM  and  kmUtTf  Uke  itrimm  and  sMdksryt  Me 
alU}gether  penonal  acta,  in  which  appUcaiioo  they  are 
very  anakwous  to  ridicuU.  BidicmU  la  the  most  gene- 
ral term  of  the  three;  we  often  rallp  and  haiUer  by 
ridiculing.  There  Is  more  exposure  In  ridiculing; 
reproof  In  rallying ;  and  provocation  in  hanUring.  A 
penmn  may  be  ridiculed  on  account  of  bis  eccentri- 
cities; he  Is  ruUied  for  his  defects ;  he  Is  hnnUred  for 
accideuul  drcumstances:  the  two  former  actions  are 
often  Justified  by  some  substantial  reason ;  the  lauer  to 
an  fiction  as  puerile  as  It  to  ui^usl,  it  to  a  contemptible 
species  of  mockery.  Setfeoncelt  and  extravagant  fol- 
lies are  oftentimes  best  corrected  by  good-natured  ridi- 
cule; a  man  may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  rmlUcd  for 
hto  want  of  resolution ;  'The  only  piece  of  pleasantry 
in  Paradtos  Lost,  to  where  the  evU  spirits  are  described 
as  ruUjfing  the  angeto  upon  the  success  of  their  new 
invented  artiUety.'--ADDisoM.  Thoee  who  are  of  an 
lU-aatured  turn  of  mhid  wUl  homUr  others  for  their 
misfortunes,  or  their  penonal  defects,  rather  than  not 
Bay  something  to  their  annoyance ;  *  As  to  your  man- 
ner of  behaving  towards  these  unhappy  young  eentie- 
aaen  (at  College)  you  deaerlbe, leclt  be  manly  and 
eamr ;  if  they  bmUr  your  regularity,  order,  decency, 
and  love  of  atudy,  bmUr  in  return  their  ne^ect  of  lu' 


RIDICULE,  SATIRE,  IRONY,  SARCASM. 

RidicuU  signifies  the  same  as  fai  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  tatire  and  irenu  have  the  same  original  meaning 
as  given  under  the  head  of  Wit;  «areaM».from  the 
Greek  aapicaeitbsj  and  oapKl^Ut  (torn  ailp(  fleah,  signifiea 
literally  to  tear  toe  flesh.    . 

RidicuU  has  simple  laughter  In  it ;  satire  has  a  mix- 
ture of  lU-nature  or  severltMCbe  fonner  to  employed 
in  matters  of  a  shameless  or  wBlng  nature,  sometimes 
improperly  on  deserving  objects ;  *  Nothing  to  a  greater 
mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age  than  the  com- 
mon ridicuU  which  passes  on  thto  state  of  life  (mar- 
riage).*—Addison,  satire  to  employed  either  In  per- 
sonal or  grave  matters ;  *  A  man  resento  with  more 
bittemeaB  a  sottrs  upon  hto  abilities  than  hto  practice.* 
— Hawkkswouth.  iromy  to  disguised  aatire;  an 
ironial  seems  to  praise  that  which  be  really  means  to 
conlemn ;  *  When  Regan  (hi  King  Lear)  counseto  him 
to  ask  her  sister  forgiveness,  he  faUs  on  hto  knees  and 
asks  her  with  a  striking  kind  of  ircny  how  such  sup- 
plicating language  as  thto  beeometh  hlm.*-^OBirsov. 
Sareom  to  bitter  and  personal  aatire;  all  the  others 
may  be  successfuUy  and  properly  emploved  to  expose 
folly  and  vice;  but  sarcasm,  which  to  the  iodulcence 
only  of  personal  resentment,  Is  never  JosUflabie ; » The 
severity  of  thto  sarca«si  stung  me  with  intolerable 
rage.'— Hawkssworth. 

TO  JEST,  JOKE,  MAKE  GAME,  SPORT. 

Jett  to  in  all  probability  abridged  from  geatiemUte, 

because  the  ancient  mimicka  usea  much  geaticulatian 

in.  breaking  their  jcsfs  on  the  company ;  jeis,  in  Latin 

4»Mt,  comaalQ  aU  jrobahiUty  &om  the  HebrawpnSf 


to  laugh;  tosMJU/MsalgiitteshiraloailKetheBdb 
jectof  game  or  ptay ;  to  amerl  signifies  here  to  apart 
with,  or  convert  inu>  a  subject  of  amusement 

One^te  in  order  to  make  others  laugh ;  one  j«ikes 
in  Older  to  please  one's  self  The  je«e  to  directed  at 
the  object ;  the  jaka  to  practised  with  the  person  or  on 
the  person.  One  attempts  to  make  a  thing  iaughabis 
or  rldicukMis  by  jeatinif  about  it,  or  treating  it  in  a 


jeating  manner ;  one  attempto  to  excite  good  humour 
in  others,  or  hidulge  It  in  one's  self  by  Jeking  wl' 
them.    Jeata  are  therefore  seldom  harmless :  jekaa  i 


rwlth 


frequently  allowable.    The  most  serious  subjea  may 
bedegradcd  by  being  turned  Into  a  jest  ; 
But  those  who  aim  at  ridicule. 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule, 
Which  fkirly  hints  they  are  in  J'e#^— Awirr. 
Melancholy  or  dejection  of  the  mind  may  be  oonv^- 
nlently  diqielled  by  %joke; 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place. 
Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base, 
They  tove  the  cellar's  vulgar  jo4Ee, 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  soooke.— Gat. 
Court  footo  and  buflbons  used  formerly  to  break  their 
jrfr  T:~^n  rv'^rv  Bubject  by  which  they  thought  to  en- 
t"  I  ployers :  those  who  know  how  to  jaka 

V  IT  M  Mie  and  discretion  may  contribute  to  the 

H'^rut  '  mpany :  to  stoikf  j'asic  of  to  applicable 

OLi>^i    I  <»:  toMolce  a  #p^(of  or«]i0r<with,is 

si'j'i^  <L  ■•■  ■ :  IS  in  general,  whether  persons  or  things; 

b  <iJi  .M4  ^  iii;<iMyedlUiei'e«t  in  the  bad  sense  of  treating 
s  OoiiL  jn  <rr  iigbtly  than  it  deserves;  '  When  Sam- 
M,,u'i,  *-\*y  wrre  out,  of  a  public  magistrate  he  was 
nuuk  II  pi  I  Ij  lit;  *pori.'~Soxrm. 

To jtJtt  cout\A»  of  words  or  corresponding  signs ;  it 
to  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one  who  acto  a  part :  u> 
joke  consists  not  only  of  words,  but  of  simple  actinna, 
which  are  caioulaied  to  produce  mirth  ;  it  to  peculiar^ 
appUcable  to  the  social  intercourse  of  friends :  to  mais 
gaau  ^  constoto  more  of  laughter  than  any ;  it  haa 
not  the  ingenuity  of  the  jMt,  nor  the  good-nature  of 
the>sA« ;  it  to  the  part  of  the  fool  wlio  withes  to  make 
others  appear  what  he  himself  really  to :  to  ofori  with 
or  to  maka  apart  afy  consists  not  only  of  simple  acttona, 
but  of  conduct ;  it  to  the  errour  of  a  weak  mind  that 
does  not  know  how  to  set  a  due  value  on  any  thing ; 
the  fool  Of  aria  with  hto  reputation,  when  he  risks  tSa 
loss  of  it  for  a  bauble. 


TO  SCqfF,  GIBE,  JEER,  SNEER. 

Bu^  comes  from  the  Greek  ateAnru  to  derMe :  fOe 
and  jeer  are  connected  with  the  word  gabble  and  Jab- 
ber, denoting  an  unseemly  mode  of  speech ;  mser  to 
OMinected  with  sneece  and  nose,  the  member  by  which 
anaarinjf  to  performed. 

Sceifing  to  a  general  terra  for  exprassing  contempt ; 
we  may  acqf  either  by  gibea^jeara^  or  anaera ;  or  we 
may  acog  by  opprobrious  language  and  contemptuooa 
looks:  to  gibe,  jf«er,  and  sumt,  are  personal  acts ;    " 


Sua!, 
in  it; 


and  jeer  consist  of  words  addressed  to  an  indivi- 
;  the  formar  haa  most  of  lU-nature  and  reproacli 


Where  town  and  eonntiy  vicars  flock  In  tribes, 
Secur'd  by  numbers  from  the  laymen's  ^*«s.— Swift. 
The  latter  has  more  of  ridicule  or  satire  In  it ; 
Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their  j«0r«. 
Had  lost  hto  art,  and  kept  btoears^— Swirr. 
They  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  actions  of 
vulgar  people,  who  practise  their  coarae  Jokea  on  each 
other; 

Shrewd  feUowB  and  such  arch  wags!  A  tribe 
That  meet  for  nothing  but  to  gibe.—^waT. 
*■  That  jeering  demeanour  to  a  quality  of  great  oflbnee 
to  othera,  and  danger  towards  a  man's  self.*— Loan 
WaxTwomTH.  Seaff  and  eneer  are  directed  either  to 
persons  or  things  as  the  object ;  gibe  and  jeer  only 
towards  persons:  «eq]f  is  taken  only  in  the  proper 
sense ;  siiesr  derives  ib>  meaning  from  the  literal  act 
of  snsertv  *  the  acofar  speaks  lightly  of  that  which 
deserves  serious  attention ; 

The  fop,  with  learning  at  defiance 
Scege  at  the  pedant  and  the  science.— Gat 
The  suMTsr  speaks  either  actually  with  t  snosr,  or  as 
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It  WV0  hf  tmplottliM  wldi  t  matr;  *  Tben  ts  one 
■hort  pusage  ■till  remaining  (of  Alexis  the  poK*i) 
wbleh  coDTeye  a  tiuer  at  Pytluforas.*— Cent bkelajid. 
Tbe  teofftn  at  reHgtoo  aet  at  nangiit  all  thooghta  of 
decorum,  tbey  openly  avow  tbe  little  eetimauon  io 
wbkta  tbey  bold  it ;  tbe  #iiMr«r«  at  religion  are  more 
■ly,  but  not  leaf  malignant;  tbey  wlah  to  treat  religion 
witb  contempt,  but  not  to  bring  tbemielvea  into  tbe 
contempt  tbey  deeerve ; 

And  tiueri  aa  laamedly  aa  tbey, 

like  ftawlM  o'er  tbeir  moraing  tea^— Swirr. 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DETRACT,  TRADUCE, 
DEPRECIATE,  DEGRADE,  DECRT. 

Disparage  compounded  of  dis  and  p^rrngt^  IWnd 
par  equal,  agnifies  to  make  unequal  or  betow  wbat  it 
ought  to  be;  dttraU^  In  Latin  dttractumf  participle 
of  delrmkoj  from  d$  and  trmko  to  draw  down,  aignioea 
to  «C  a  tbing  below  Us  leal  value;  trudmeey  inXatin 
trmimeo  or  transdue^j  signifies  to  carry  fto«n  one  to 
•notber  tbat  wbicb  is  unfavourable;  dtprtate^  from 
tbe  Latin  pretnm^  a  price,  signifies  to  bring  down  tbe 
price;  dtgrMde^  compounded  of  dt  and grmdt  or grMdm§ 
a  step,  d^ree,  signioes  to  bring  adegree  or  step  tower 
tbao  one  has  been  before ;  decry  signifies  literally  to 
cry  down. 

Tbe  idea  of  lowerliw  tbe  value  of  an  object  is  com- 
mon to  all  tbeae  wor<b,  which  differ  in  tbe  clrcum- 
■lances  and  object  of  tbe  action.  Ditparagtment  Is 
tbe  most  indcAnlte  In  tbe  manner :  daCroei  and  tradw 
are  specifick  in  tbe  forms  by.wbicb  an  object  is  lowered : 
dupmrfmnenl  reqieots  tbe  mental  endbwnaents  and 
^oaliflcationa:  detract  and  traduce  are  said  of  the 
moral  character ;  tbe  former,  however,  ina  less spedflck 
manner  than  tbe  latter.  We  dinarara  a  man's  per- 
forroanee  by  speaking  sligbtingiy  or  It;  we  detract 
tnm  tbe  mertii  of  a  person  by  ascribing  hia  sticcess  to 
ebance ;  we  tradmee  nim  by  banding  about  tales  that 
are  unlbvoarable  to  his  reputation :  thus  aotbors  are 
apt  to  ditfarage  tbe  writings  of  their  rivals;  *It  is  a 
hard  and  nice  subjeet  fm  a  man  to  speak  of  himself;  it 
grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  diefaragawtent^ 
and  the  reader's  ears  to  bear  any  thing  of  praise  from 
Mm.' — CowLKT.  A  person  may  detract  from  the  skill 
of  another ;  *  I  have  very  often  been  tempted  to  write 
Invectives  upon  those  who  have  detracted  flrom  my 
works ;  bat  I  kiok  upon  It  as  a  peculiar  happiness  that 
I  have  always  hindered  my  resentments  ttom  proceed- 
ing 10  this  extremity.*— Addisok.  Or  he  may  tradnce 
him  by  relatioc  scandalous  reports ;  '  Both  Homer  and 
Virgil  had  their  compositions  usurped  by  otbera;  both 
were  envied  and  traduced  during  their  lives.'— Walsh. 

T^  ddapmrage^  detract^  and  traduce^  can  be  applied 
only  to  persons,  or  tbat  which  is  personal ;  depreeiatCy 
degrade^  and  d«ery,  to  whatever  is  an  object  or  esteem ; 
we  mepredata  and  degrade^  therefbre,  thlncs  as  well  aa 
peiaons,  and  decry  things ;  to  depreciate  to,  however, 
not  so  strong  a  term  as  to  degrade;  for  the  language 
which  is  employed  to  depreciate  wiU  be  mild  compared 
with  that  used  for  degrading  :  we  may  depreciate  an 
ol!)ect  by  impUcatkMi,  or  In  indirect  terms ;  but  harsh 
and  unseemly  epithets  are  empk^red  fbr  degrading: 
thus  a  roan  may  be  said  to  depreciate  human  nature, 
who  does  not  represent  it  as  cnpable  of  Its  true  eleva- 
tion ;  he  degradee  it  who  sinks  It  below  tbe  scale  of 
rationality.  We  may  depreciate  or  degrade  an  indi- 
▼idual,  a  language,  and  the  like ;  we  deay  measures 
and  principles :  the  two  fbrmer  are  an  act  of  an  indi- 
▼klual ;  the  latter  is  property  the  aet  of  many.  Some 
men  have  sucb  perrertea  notions  tbat  they  are  alwavs 
depreciating  whatever  is  esteemed  excellent  in  the 
world ;  *  The  business  of  our  modish  French  authors 
is  to  depredate  human  nature,  and  consMer  it  under 
Its  worst  appearancea.'— Addis  ON.  They  whose  In- 
isrests  have  stMed  all  feelings  of  humanity,  have  d«- 
graded  tbe  poor  Africans,  in  order  to  Justify  tbe  en- 
slaving of  them;  *  A  kenside  certainly  retained  an  unne- 
Msaaty  and  oatrageoos  seal  (br  what  be  called  and 
thought  liberw;  a  zeal  which  sometimea  disguises 
ftom  tbe  world  an  envious  desire  of  plundering  wealth, 
or  degrading  greatness.'— JoRnsoN.  Political  partl- 
■ans  commonly  decry  the  measures  of  one  party,  In 
order  to  exalt  those  of  another;  *  Ignorant  men  are 
very  auMect  to  deerf  thoee  beauties  in  a  celebrated 
work  which  tbay  have  itoc  eyes  todlaoover.*— Advison. 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DEROGATE,  DBORADB. 

Dieparage  and  durrad*  have  the  saoM  roeantaig  m 
given  In  the  precetUng  article;  daregate^  tai  Latin 
derogatue^  lYom  deraga^  to  repeal  In  port,  sigiiifiee  to 

employed,  not  as  the  act  of  per> 


take  fh>m  a  thing. 
i>u««r«fe  is  here 


sons,  but  or  things,  in  whteh  case  h  Is  allied  to  d 
gatcy  but  retains  Its  Indefinite  and  general  sense  aa 


B  Derfoi 
from 


Befbre:  drcumstances  may  dieparage  the  i 
ances  of  a  writer ;  or  they  may  derogau  from  the 
hoooars  and  dignities  of  an  Individual :  It  wouM  be  a 
high  dieparageaunt  to  an  author  to  have  h  known 
tbat  be  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism;  it  derogates 
ttom  the  dignfty  of  a  magistrate  to  take  piut  in  popular 
measurea.  To  d«frad«  Is  here,  aa  in  the  former  case, 
a  much  strtMiger  expresaioa  than  the  other  two :  what- 
ever dieparagta  or  derogatee  does  but  take  away 
a  part  fVom  the  value ;  but  whatever  degradee  sinks  1%^ « 
many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  thoseln  whote  eyes 
it  is  degraded ;  to  this  Bsanner  rehgioo  is  degraded  by 
tbe  tow  arte  of  ita  entbusiastkk  professora;  'Of  the 
mind  that  can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with  Meal 
wkkednesB,  fbr  the  sake  of  wMdiag  the  contagion  in 
soototy,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  depravl^. 
Such  degradatiem  of  the  digntar  of  feadns  eanooc  la 
contemplated  but  with  grief  and  IndignatkMi.* 


son.  Whatever  may  tend  to  the  dieparagaaunt  of  a 
profemion,  does  injury  to  tbe  cause  of  troth : 
dieparagamemt  to  phikieophy,  that  it  < 

deify  us.*— Glakvilui.     Whatever  deragatee 


religloas 
*'Tls  DC 


tbeillgnityofamaoin  any  oOoe  Is  apt  to  ( 
oAce  Itself;  *  I  think  we  may  soy,  without  diragating 
from  those  wonderful  performances  (the  Uiad  and 
iEneid),  that  there  is  an  anqnestkmable  magalflcenea 
in  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  Indeed  a  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  formad  apon  any  Pagu 
system**— AoDwon. 

TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT.  DEFAME, 
SLANDER,  CALUMNIATE. 
'se,  in  Latin  aepereney  participle  of  aaperga  to 
:le,  signifies  In  a  moral  sense  to  stain  with  spota, 
•aU  has  the  same  signlfieatkm  as  given  under  tha 
head  of  disparage;  defame^  in  Latin  defame.  com> 
pounded  of  the  privative  de  and/ssia  (kme,  signifies  to 
deprive  of  repuuiion ;  elandar  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  words  Witr,  enUa^  and  «0tl.  signifying  to  statn 
with  some  spot ;  e^arnnxate^  from  the  Latin  caiiiaiiiM, 
and  the  Hebrew  O^O  infkJBay,  signifies  to  load  with 
infbmy. 

All  these  terms  dcnqte  an  effort  made  to  injure  tba 
character  by  some  representation.  Aaperae  and  d»- 
eroce  mark  an  indirect  mlsrepresentailon ;  defame^ 
slander^  and  ealummate^  a  positive  assertion. 

To  aeneree  to  to  fix  a  stain  on  a  moral  character ;  to 
detract  IB  to  lessen  iu  merits  and  excellencies.  Aeper- 
eione  always  imply  something  bad,  real  or  supposed: 
detracUona  are  always  founded  on  some  supposed 
good  in  the  object  that  to  detracted:  to  d^ame  la 
openly  to  advance  some  serious  charge  against  tha 
character :  to  elandar  to  to  expose  tbe  fbults  of  another 
In  hto  absence :  to  ealummiaU  to  to  communicate  W9- 
cretly,  or  otherwise,  ctrcumstancea  to  the  iqjury  of 
another. 

^epereiona  and  detraetione  are  never  poahive  fUsa- 
boods,  as  they  never  amount  to  more  than  insinuations ; 
defamation  to  the  puMlcfc  communication  of  facts,  whe- 
ther true  or  fhlse :  slander  involves  the  discussion  ot 
moral  qualities,  and  to  consequently  the  declaration  of 
an  opinion  as  weU  as  the  communication  of  a  fba: 
ealumnf,  on  the  other  band,  to  a  poshlve  communica- 
tk>n  of  circumstances  known  by  the  narrator  at  the 
time  to  be  1k\we.  Jleperaiena  are  the  effect  of  malice 
and  meanness ;  they  are  the  resource  of  the  basest 
persons,  insidiously  to  wound  the  characters  of  those 
whom  they  dare  not  openly  attack:  the  most  viituoua 
are  exposed  to  tbe  malignity  of  the  aepereer;  •  It  to 
certain,  and  observed  by  the  wisest  writers,  that  there 
are  women  who  are  not  nicely  chaste,  and  men  not 
severely  honest,  In  all  fbmilies;  therefore  let  thoaa 
who  r       '  ■ 

tot 
shaU  I 

of  envy :  when  a  man  to  not  dtoposed  or  able  to  foOow 
tbe  axampla  of  auotber,  ha  strivci  to  dettaet  ftom  tha 


evereiy  nonesi,  in  an  inmiiia;  uiereiorv  m  uioaa 
rbo  may  be  apt  to  raise  aepereione  upon  oura,  pleaaa 
>  give  us  an  impartial  account  of  their  own,  and  wa 
hall  be  satisfied.'— Stsiui.    Detraction  to  tm  effihet 


loe 
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BMrit  of  hif  aetioM  by  qoMtfonlag  tiM  parity  of  hli 
mocivw :  dinipguwhed  penons  aie  Uw  mai  expowd 
to  tbe  evil  tooguM  of  dstrmetort;  '  Wb«t  made  tlwir 
mmixj  the  more  ealertmining  to  all  the  rest  of  tbelr 
■ex  wae,  that  in  their  detrmetwn  from  each  other,  nei- 
ther could  fail  upon  temu  which  did  not  hit  herself  as 
much  as  her  adversary.' — Steblb.  D^mmation  is  tlie 
consequence  of  personal  resentment,  or  a  busy  inter- 
ference with  other  men's  allkirs ;  it  Is  an  uiunstiflable 
exposure  of  their  errours  or  vices,  which  is  often  visited 
with  the  due  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  the  nfleoder ; 
*  What  shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  a 
defatmsUrf  abel  t  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sight 
or  God  t*~ADDiso1l.  Slam^  arises  either  ftom  a 
mischievous  temper,  or  a  gossipping  humour ;  it  is  the 
resource  of  ignorant  and  vacant  minds,  who  are  in 
want  of  some  serious  occupation :  the  sUaUertr  deals 
unmerciAiily  with  his  neighbour,  and  speaks  without 
regard  to  truth  or  falaehood ; 

SUmder^  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 
An  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds.— Hbrvct. 

Osfaamy  Is  tbe  wont  of  aetloas,  resulting  tnm  tbe 
wont  <^  motives ;  to  li^)ure  the  reputation  of  another 
by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  is  an  accumulation  of  guilt 
whkh  is  liardly  exceeded  by  any  one  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  vices;  'The  way  to  silence  calnsmy,  says 
Bias,  is  to  be  always  exercised  in  such  things  as  are 
praiseworthy.'— AomsoM.  SUnd^rtn  and  caitMuu- 
MUr»  are  so  near  a-kin,  that  they  are  but  too  often 
found  in  the  same  person:  it  Is  to  be  expected  that 
wlien  the  tUmUrtr  has  exhausted  all  bis  surmises  and 
rensure  upon  his  nelgbboar,  be  will  not  liesitate  to 
M<tMMM(s  him  rather  tlian  remain  silent. 

If  I  epeak  stighUngly  of  my  neighbour,  and  Insi- 
miate  any  tiling  against  tlie  purity  of  his  principles,  or 
the  rectitude  of  his  oonduci.  I  a»pwn  him :  it  he  be 
a  charitable  man,  and  1  ascribe  his  charities  toaselfiah 
motive,  or  otiierwise  take  away  from  the  merit  of  hte 
conduct,  I  am  guilty  of  ittrictitm:  if  I  publish  any 
thing  openly  that  i^lures  his  reputation,  I  am  a  d«- 

fimm^:  if  I  communicate  to  others  the  reporto  ttiat  are 
circulation  to  his  disadvantage,  I  am  a  «Um4trer : 
If  I  fkhricate  any  thing  myself  ana  spread  it  abroad,  I 


TO  ABASE,  HUMBLE,  DEGRADE,  DISGRACE, 
DEBASE. 

To  &hM»t  expresses  the  strongest  degree  of  self-bn- 
millation,  from  the  French  akaiftr,  to  bring  down  or 
make  tow,  which  is  comoounded  of  the  inieoslvesylla- 
l>le  a  or  «^  and  baisser  rrom  b^  low,  in  Latin  hatis 
tbe  base,  wliich  is  the  k>west  part  of  a  column.  It  is 
at  present  used  principally  in  the  Scripture  language. 
<M>  in  a  metaphorical  style,  to  imply  the  laying  aside  all 
the  high  pretensiooB  wtilch  distinguish  us  from  our 
felk>w-creatures,  the  descending  to  a  state  compara- 
tively low  and  mean ;  to  kmMbU,  in  French  kumilury 
from  the  Latin  AmNi/M  humble,  and  humus  the  ground, 
naturally  marks  a  prostration  to  the  ground,  and  figura- 
tively a  lowering  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principtea  of  Chrirtianity  whoever  mbaseth 
hUnself  shall  be  exalted,  and  according  to  the  same 
principles  whoever  reflects  on  his  own  llttleiieos  and 
unworthiness  will  daily  kmmbU  himself  before  hb 
Maker. 

To  dtgradt  (e.  TV  di$pmrag«)t  signifies  to  k>wer  In 
the  estimation  of  others.  It  supposea  already  a  state 
of  elevation  either  in  outward  circumstances  or  in  pub- 
lick  opinion ;  disgrae*  is  compounded  of  the  privative 
dis  and  the  noun  graca  or  favour.  To  ditgraee  pro- 
perly implies  to  put  out  of  (kvoor,  which  is  always  at- 
tended more  or  less  with  circumstances  of  ig^mloy, 
and  refiects  contempt  on  the  object ;  dtbase  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  d4  and  the  a4)ective 
kM*$j  signifvlng  to  make  very  base  or  low. 

Tne  modest  man  mbm»M  himself  by  not  Inslstinff  oo 
tbe  distinctions  to  which  he  may  be  Justlv  entitled : 
the  penitent  man  kuwtbtsa  himself  by  conressiog  his 
erroura;  the  man  of  rank  dtgradet  himself  by  a  too 
familiar  deportment  with  hi« Inferiours ;  he  dufrmeu 
himself  by  his  meanness  and  irregularities,  and  itbatca 
his  character  by  bis  vices. 

We  can  never  be  mbaatd  by  abasing  oursdves,  but 
we  may  be  kmmbUd  by  unseasonable  kumiUatiaiiay  or 
topiaptr  tosMtAom;  w«  maj  bt  dagrUtd  hf  de~ 


'Tb  Immortality,  *tis  that  akme 
Amid  life's  paina,  mk—eaunUy  ea 
The  soul  can  comfort.— Totmo. 
My  soolis  justly  kmmblU  in  the  daat— Bow. 
It  is  neceasary  to  mkf  those  who  will  exalt  them 
Ives;  to  kmmkU  those  who  have  lofty  opinions  of 
themselves :  *  If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  kwmbUd  too 
much  In  children ;  if  their  spirits  be  akued  and  broken 
much  by  too  strict  a  band  over  them :  they  lose  all 
their  vigour  and  industry.'— Locu.    Those  who  act 
inconsistently  with  their  rank  and  station  are  fl«- 
quently  diyrWsd  ;  but  it  b  more  common  for  ottiers  to 
be  uidustlv  ditgrmdtd  thiougb  the  envy  and  ill-will  of 
their  infertours;  *It  b  very  disingenuous  to  level  the 
best  of  mankind  with  the  worst,  and  for  the  fkolb  of 
particnlars  to  dagrmde  tbe  whole  species.'— Huobbc 
FoUy  and  wickedness  bring  dUgrmu  on  coorta,  where 
the  contrary  ought  to  be  found ; 
Tou'd  think  no  foob  dugraeed  tbe  former  reign, 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  still  remaiuw— Pops. 
The  misuse  of  things  for  inferiour  purposes  dtb— 
their  value ;  <  It  b  a  kind  of  taking  God's  name  in 
vain,  to  d*ba$t  religion  with  such  frivoloua  disputes.'— 
Hoocaa. 

Of  all  these  terms  dsgrad*  and  dugrme*  are  tbe 
most  neariy  allied  to  each  other;  but  toe  former  baa 
most  regard  to  tbe  external  rank  and  oonditiw,  the 
latter  to  the  moral  estimation  and  character.  wW- 
ever  is  low  and  mean  b  dtgr^dimg  for  thooe  who  art 
not  of  mean  condition ;  whatever  b  immoral  b  dif 
frcc^ai  to  all,  but  most  so  to  those  who  ou^  to  know 
better.  It  b  degrading  for  a  nobleman  to  associate 
with  prixe-fighteis  and  jockeys;  it  b  disgrmc^ful  tat 
him  to  countenance  the  violatioo  of  the  laws,  wliich 
be  b  bound  to  protect;  it  b  digrmding  for  a  clergyman 
to  take  part  in  tlM  ordinary  pleasures  and  occupatioea 
of  mankind  in  general;  ft  b  disgrme^ful  for  him  to 
indulge  in  any  levities;  Domitlandirfraisd himself  by 
tbe  amusement  which  he  choee  of  catching  flies;  he 
disgraetd  himself  by  the  cruelty  which  be  mixed  with 
hb  meanness ;  iting  John  of  England  dtgrmdsd  himself 
by  hb  mean  compliances  to  the  pope  and  the  barons, 
and  disgruetd  himself  by  many  acts  of  Injustice  and 
cruelty. 

The  higher  the  rank  of  the  individual  the  greater  hb 
dsgradati^n :  tbe  higher  hb  character,  or  tbe  more 
sacred  hb  office,  the  greater  hb  durrtuu^  if  he  act  in- 
consistently with  ib  dignlnr :  but  tnese  terms  are  not 
confined  to  any  rank  of  lUe ;  there  b  that  whbh  b 
dtgrmding  and  dttrrmuful  for  every  person,  however 
low  hb  station ;  wTien  a  man  forfeits  that  which  he 
owes  to  himself,  and  sacrilkes  hb  independence  to  hb 
vices,  he  dtgrmdet  himself:  *  When  a  hero  b  to  be 
pulled  down  and  degraded  It  b  best  done  in  doggeieL* 
— Addisor.  *  So  deploraMe  b  the  dagrmdaiiam  o(  our 
nature,  that  whereas  before  we  iKtre  toe  Image  of  God, 
we  now  only  retain  tbe  image  of  men.'— Sootb.  He 
wlio  forfeits  the  good  opinion  of  tliose  who  know  him 
to  dugrmcsdy  and  he  who  fklb  to  bestow  oo  an  ol^ect 
thefovouror  esteem  which  it  b- entitled  lo  <fu/raMt 
it ;  '  We  may  not  so  in  any  one  kind  admire  her,  that 
we  dugraes  her  in  any  other ;  but  let  all  her  waya 
be  acoordinf  unto  thmr  place  and  degree  adored.'— 
UooKKR.  But  although  toe  term  diagrmee  when  gene- 
rally applied  b  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  yet  in  re- 
gard to  individuab  it  may  be  taken  in  an  IndilTereBt 
sense ;  It  b  possible  to  be  ditgraetd^  or  to  lose  the 
favour  of  a  patron,  through  hb  caprice,  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  dM^racsd  person;  *Pbilipsdled 
honoured  and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  hb  reputa- 
tion bad  withered,  and  before  hb  patron  St.  John  had 
disjtraced  him.* 
Men  are  very  liable  to  err  in  their  judgemenb  on 
bat  b  dtgrudtng  and  disgrae^ul ;  but  aU  who  a 
anxious  to  uphold  tlie  suti 


I  who  are 


what  b  dtgrudmg  and  disgrauful ;  but  i 
anxious  to  uphold  tlie  sutlon  and  character  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  may  safely  observe  thb  rule, 
tliat  nothing  can  be  so  degrading  as  tlie  viobtion  of 
truth  and  sincerity^  end  nothing  so  dugrncrfui  as  a 
breech  of  moral  rectitude  or  propriety. 
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Ttan  tMfma  my  bt  enplojed  wMi  ■  iliBUar  dto- 
tlnetion  in  regard  to  tblnp;  ^tbiatia  degraded  wbkh 
fUlt  any  degree  in  the  acale  of  general  fwlmaiton ; 

All  higher  Iniowledge,  in  her  pretence,  fUls 

DegrMded.—MiLrow. 
A  ihing  Is  disgraced  when  it  becoawa  or  ia  made  Je« 
lovely  and  dedrable  than  it  was ; 
And  where  the  valet  with  vloleti  once  were  crowa'd, 
Mow  IcnotQr  bum  and  thoma  diegraee  the  ground. 

DaTDCN. 


bte;  ttisadliMTaM  to  aidiooiboy  to  bt  plaeed  the 
lowest  In  his  class ;  which  is  heightened  into  shams  if 


TO  ABASH,  CONFOUND,  CONFUSE. 
Mash  Is  an  intensive  of  abassj  signifying  to  abase 
thoroughly  In  spirit ;  confovad  and  em^fmss  are  derived 
ftom  different  parts  of  the  same  Latin  verb  »a/nfunds. 

and  ftB  r^Ttlrfpip  f,  ^^  ^  "  Wo  Is  compounded 
c'f  r^  I  To  csmfewU  and 

cfln/ji.i.  l^..:l  .i^;i!r;  jit  .j..  i.;.  i.^  „,^lt  together  OT  Into 
one  ni\LKi  wtjiii  ou^hi  to  Lit!  ikHum  t;  and  figuratively, 
pi  tt  ta  h«r«  tfitien,  Ut  dernnet^  tNo  thoughts  in  such 
manner  ai  ttisi  tliey  aniiu  meln^  together. 

J3ka.»h  e<jire«w  more  ibnn  tiiftj\:wiidy  and  antfownd 
taon  than  i:«m/iEj«r  Al■Bl^c  cohcributes  greatly  to 
dicjiLwrfbt ,  wJiat  t^  smldi^n  And  nuitccountable  serves 
to  c^fmumd;  tuulifUlnisa  and  a  variety  of  enaolloos 

The  baiLf  hty  msLn  Is  abtuhtd  when  he  is  humbled  in 
the  eyei  of  uiti^nif  or  tLc  fiiintfr  ivhra  he  stands  con- 
victed; 'If  Petir  woa  m  u£a.fA^if  ^rhen  Christ  gave 
hita  a  look  oiWr  JiiD  dcujat ;  if  there  was  so  much 
dread  in  his  looks  when  he  was  a  prisoner ;  how  much 
greater  will  it  be  when  he  sits  as  a  juike.*— South. 
The  wicked  man  Is  cot^fsttuded  when  his  villany  Is 
suddenly  detected ; 

Alas!  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 

And  'tis  not  dode :  th*  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 

Csi^f»unds  us !— SsAUfBAac. 
A  modest  person  may  be  confused  In  the  presence  of 
his  superioun;  *The  various  evils  of  disease  and 
poverty,  pain  and  sorrow,  are  frequently  derived  (hxn 
others:  but  shame  and  confusion  are  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  ourselves,  and  to  be  incurred  only  by  the 
mlaconduct  which  they  furnish.*— HAWKSsWoaTH. 

^bash  is  always  taken  In  a  bad  sense:  neither  the 
•com  of  fDobi,  nor  the  taunts  of  the  oppressor,  will 
abash  him  who  has  a  conscience  void  of  ollence  to- 
wards God  and  man.  To  be  CM^/bmuted  is  not  always 
the  consequence  of  guilt:  superstition  and  ignorance 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  by  extraoidioary  pheno- 
mena ;  and  Providence  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by  signs  and  wooden, 
fkr  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension.  C^- 
fusion  is  at  the  best  an  infirmity  more  or  less  excusa- 
ble according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause:  a  steady 
mind  and  a  dear  head  are  not  easily  confused,  but  per- 
sons of  quick  sensibility  cannot  always  preserve  a 
perfect  collection  of  thought  in  trying  situatioos,  and 
those  who  have  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  ara 
oot  very  hardened,  will  be  soon  thrown  mto  confusion 
by  close  interrogatorleB. 

DI9H0N0UB,  DISGRACE,  SHAME. 

Dishonour  implies  the  stale  of  being  without  honour, 
w  the  tiling  which  does  away  honour ;  disgrace  signi- 
fies the  sute  of  disgrace,  or  that  which  causes  the  dia- 
graee  («.  Jlbase) ;  shams  denotes  either  the  feeling  of 
bebig  ashamed,  or  that  which  causes  this  feeling. 

Disgroes  is  more  than  dishonour^  and  less  than 
shams.  The  disgrace  is  applicable  to  those  who  are 
not  sensible  of  the  dishonour^  and  the  shame  for  those 
who  are  not  sensible  of  the  disgroes.  The  tender 
mind  is  alive  to  dishonour  :  those  who  yield  to  their 
passions,  or  are  hardened  In  their  vkioos  counes,  are 
alike  Insensible  to  disgrace  or  shams.  Dishonour  is 
seldom  the  consequence  of  any  ofibnce,  or  oflbnd  with 
any  intention  of  punishing ;  it  liei  mostly  in  the  con- 
sckMisness  of  the  individual  Disgrace  and  «AasM 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  misconduct :  but  the 
Ibnner  appliea  to  chvumstances  of  less  importance 


than  the  latter ;  eonsequenUy  the  feeling  of  being  in 
disgrace  Is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  shame.  A  citizen 
feefii  it  a  dishonour  not  to  be  chosen  to  thoae  offices  of 
trust  and  hoooor  for  which  he  considen  hinuelf  aligi- 


it  brings  him  into  punialunent; 
Like  a  dull  actor  now, 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 
Even  to  a  full  dwjrscs.— SHAKsrsAaa. 
*  I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  la  so 
much  wretchedness  and  disgrace,  but  could  noC  Ibr* 
bear  smilinc  to  hear  Sir  Roger  advise  the  oM  Woman 
to  avoid  ill  oommunicationa  with  the  devil.'— Ao- 

USOR. 

The  fear  of  dishamour  acts  as  a  laudable  stimulus  to 
the  discharge  of  one*s  duty ;  the  fear  of  disgroes  or 
shame  serves  to  prevent  the  commisrion  of  vices  <v 
crimes.  A  soldier  feels  It  a  dishonour  not  to  be  placed 
at  the  post  of  danger; 

'T  is  no  dishonour  for  the  biave  to  die.— DaToiw. 
But  he  is  not  always  sufBdently  alive  to  the  disgrasa 
of  belna  punished,  nor  is  he  deferred  firom  Ids  inegu- 
larities  by  the  open  sAasu  to  which  he  is  sometimes  pitt 
in  the  presence  <^  his  fellow-soldiers ; 
Where  the  immd  theatres  disclose  ttie  seeoa 
Which  interwoven  Brito'ns  seem  to  raise. 
And  show  the  triumph  which  their  «A«si«  dispiaya. 

Damaa. 
As  epithets  these  terms  likewise  rise  in  sense,  and  ara 
disUnguiahed  by  other  characteristkks ;  a  dishonourahU 
action  Is  that  which  violates  the  principles  of  honour ; 
a  disgraceful  action  Is  that  which  reflects  disgrace  ;  a 
shamaful  action  Is  that  of  which  one  ought  to  be  ftiUy 
ashamsd :  it  is  very  dishonourahle  for  a  man  not  to 
keep  his  word,  or  /br  a  soldier  oot  to  maintain  hH 
posl; 

He  did  dishonourakle  find 
Those  artidts  which  did  our  state  decrease. 
Damibl. 
It  Is  verv  disgraceful  for  a  gentleman  to  associate  with 
those  who  are  his  inferioura  in  station  and  education ; 
'  Masters  must  correct  their  servants  with  gentlenesS| 
prudence,  and  mercy,  not  with  upbraiding  and  dis- 
graceful  language.*— TATUia  {Holy  Uvmg).    It  is 
very  shameful  tot  a  gentleman  to  use  his  rank  and  In- 
fluoice  over  the  lower  orders  only  to  mislead  them  from 
their  duty ; 

This  all  through  that  great  prince's  pride  dkl  (Ul, 
And  came  to  shameful  end.— Sransaa. 
A  person  Is  likewise  saM  to  be  dishonomrahls  who  la 
disposed  to  bring  dishonour  upon  himself;  but  thiim 
only  are  disgrauful  or  shameful:  a  dishonourable  man 
renders  himself  an  outcast  among  his  equals ;  he  must 
then  descend  to  his  Inferiours,  among  whom  he  may 
become  Ikmiliar  with  the  disgraceful  and  the  ehameful: 
men  of  cultivation  are  alive  to  what  is  dishonourable; 
men  of  all  stations  are  alive  to  that  which  is  for  them 
disgraceful,  or  to  that  which  Is  in  ilsdf  ^Aosu/iti ;  the 
sense  of  what  Is  dishonourable  is  to  the  superiour  what 
the  sense  of  the  disgraceful  is  to  the  Inferiour;  but  the 
sense  of  what  Is  shamtful  is  independent  of  rank  or 
staUon,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  moral  sense  which  Is 
Inherent  in  the  breast  of  every  rational  creature.  Who- 
ever therefore  cherishes  In  himself  a  lively  sense  of 
what  is  dishonourable  or  disgraceful  Is  tolerably  i 
thing  that  Is  sAasK^ 


of  never  committing  any  tl 


discredit,  disgrace,  reproach, 
bcandaE.  ' 

Discredit  slcnifies  the  loss  of  credit;  disgrace,  the 


of  grace,  Ikvour,  or  esteem ;  rmrso^ 
the  thing  that  deserves  to  be  reproached  ;  and  scamdal 
for  the  thing  that  aives  scandalot  offence. 

The  conduct  of  men  in  their  various  relations  with 
each  other  may  give  rise  to  the  unfevourable  sentiment 
which  is  expressed  in  comaion  by  these  terms.  Thinp 
are  saM  to  reflect  discredit,  or  disgrace  to  bring  reproach 
or  ecandal,  on  the  individual.  These  terms  seem  to 
rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other :  disgrace  is  a  stronger 
term  than  discredit;  reproach  than  disgrace;  and 
scandtU  than  r^troacJk, 

Discredit  interferes  with  a  man*s  credit  or  respecta- 
bility;  disgrace  marks  him  oot  as  an  object  of  unfli- 
vourable  dlsUnctton ;  reproach  makes  hbn  a  suldect  of 
rsaraacVMconvenatloo ;  scandal  makes  him  an  o 


lOS 
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of  oAooi  or  even  abborreiie6.  Atrenleritjrhiboorf, 
refularity  In  baMts  or  modes  of  Urtag ,  regolarity  fa 
payments,  are  a  ere^  to  a  fkmUj ;  to  it  any  devlarios 
fhMn  thfti  order  to  its  dastrtdU :  aa  BMcat  rectitude, 
kindness,  charity,  and  benevoleace,  serve  to  ensure  tbe 
nod- will  and  esteem  of  men ;  so  do  instances  of  nntinir 
dealing,  cruelly,  inbuokanity,  and  an  unfeelinf  temper, 
tend  to  tbe  4i$grmu  of  the  offender:  as  a  life  of  dis- 
tiniulsbed  virtue  or  particular  Instances  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, may  cause  a  man  to  be  spoken  of  in  strong 
terms  of  commendation ;  so  will  flagrant  atrocities  or  a 
course  of  immorality  cause  bis  name  and  himself  to  be 
tbe  general  subjea  of  reproach :  as  the  profession  of  a 
Cbrktian  with  a  consistent  practice  is  the  greatest  oi^ 
Bament  which  a  man  can  put  on :  so  is  the  profession 
with  an  inconsistent  practice  the  greatest  deformity 
thai  can  be  witnessed ;  it  is  calculated  to  bring  a  tcamdal 
on  religion  itself  in  the  eyes  of  those  Who  do  not  know 
Md  feel  its  incrinsick  excellencies. 

Di»€r4iit  depends  much  on  the  character,  dreum- 
itaaces,  and  situation  of  those  who  ^uernUt  and  those 
who  are  ditertHud.  Those  who  are  in  responsibie 
aituations,  and  have  bad  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
must  have  a  peculiar  guard  over  their  conduct  not  to 
bring  iwcredtC  on  themselves:  dis^sM  depends  on  the 
temper  of  iq.en*s  minds  as  well  as  coUaieral  drcum- 
stances ;  where  a  nke  sense  of  moral  propriety  is  pre- 
valent in  any  community,  iugrmet  inevitably  attaches 
to  a  deviation  fhnn  good  morals.  it^rrooM  and  sccndoi 
refer  more  immediately  to  the  nature  of  tbe  actions  than 
the  character  of  tbe  persons;  the  former  being  em- 
ployed in  general  matters ;  the  latter  mostly  In  a  relt- 
gions  application:  it  is  greatlv  to  tbe  Htcrtdit  of  all 
beadsof  poblick  institutiona,  when  they  aUow  of  abuses 
that  interfere  with  the  good  order  of  the  establishment, 
or  divert  it  ftom  ks  original  porpoae;  "Tistheduty 
of  every  Christian  to  be  concerned  tbt  tbe  repatatkw 
or  Mtcr^dit  his  Ufe  may  bring  on  his  profession.*— 
BooBEs.  » When  a  man  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  dove 
without  the  least  grain  of  the  serpent  in  his  composi- 
tion, be  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  drcumstanc««  of 
his  life,  and  very  often  di$eredit»  bis  bast  actions.*— 
AnmsoN.  In  Sparta  the  slightest  Intemperance  re- 
flected great  ditgrau  on  the  ofitmder ; 

And  be  whose  affluence  dtsdaln'd  a  place, 
Bribed  by  a  tiUe,  makes  it  a  disgrtce.—BKOWti. 
In  the  present  age,  when  the  views  of  men  on  Chris- 
tianity and  iuduUes  are  so  much  more  eoligbtened  than 
they  ever  were,  it  is  a  rtproack  to  anv  nation  to  con- 
4iau6  to  tralBck  In  tbe  blood  of  Its  fellow-creatures ; 
*  Tbe  cruelty  of  Mary's  persecution  equalled  the  deeds 
of  those  tyrants  who  have  been  tbe  reproach  to  human 
nature.*— EoBBETsoN.    The  blasphemous  indecencies 
of  which  religious  enthusiasts  are  guilty  in  the  cxcem 
•f  their  leal  is  a  Meandal  to  all  sober-minded  Christians ; 
His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 
Even  to  the  hiU  of  acmmdal,  by  tbe  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide.— MiLTOM. 

INFAMOUS,  BCANDALOUB. 
hfmmaua,  like  infmmv  (•.  infamf),  is  applied  to  both 


I  and  things, 
only  to  thinp :  a  character  is  ti^eaisMS,  or  a  transactioo 
is  infammu;  but  a  transaction  only  Is  seoadaloM. 
Mamouc  and  seandalous  are  both  said  of  that  which 
is  calculated  to  excite  great  dlmleasure  in  tbe  minds  of 
aU  who  bear  it,  and  to  degrade  the  olfendeis  in  tbe 
general  estimation ;  but  the  infamous  seems  to  be  that 
which  produces  greater  publicity,  and  more  general 
fvprehension,  than  the  ceandaUnu,  consequently  Is  that 
which  is  more  serious  in  its  nature,  and  a  greater  vio- 
lation of  good  morals.  Manv  of  the  leaders  in  the 
French  revolution  rendered  themselves  ii^amou*  by 
their  violence,  their  rapine,  and  their  murders ;  'There 
Is  no  crime  more  infemoiu  than  the  vWatJon  of  truth.' 
— JoHNsoK.  The  trick  which  was  played  upon  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  South  Sea  Company  was  a  teandalout 
fVaud ,  •  It  is  a  very  great,  though  sad  and  scandaUms 
truth,  that  rich  men  are  esteemed  and  honoured,  while 
the  ways  by  which  they  grow  rich  are  abhorred.*— 

(BOCTH 

INFAMT,  IGNOMINY,  OPPROBRIUM. 
JVMiyla(iieopporitetocood/«air;  UconrfMaln 


■Cfilartaef 
aa  IH  name,  a'stainetf  name;  wrslii— i,  a  "Latin 
word,  compounded  o(  op  or  ok  and  jirstniai,  i 


nn  evil  report ;  ^^nesilny ,  i 


tbe  highest  degree  of  reproach  or  stain. 

The  idea  of  discredit  or  dligrace  In  tbe  Mgbest  poe- 
sible  degree  is  conuoon  to  all  these  terms :  but  infam§ 
Is  that  which  attaches  more  to  tbe  thli«  than  to  tbe 
person ;  igmomimff  is  thrown  upon  the  pernm ;  and  m- 
pfokviwm,  Istlmnm  npoa  tbe  agent  rather  than  the 


The  imfoMff  causes  dtber  tbe  person  or  thing  to  be 
111  spoken  of  by  all;  abhorrence  or  both  Is  expressed  by 
every  mouth,  and  the  ill  report  spreads  fVom  mouth  to 
mouth:  iywjrsifay  causes  unb  name  and  the  person  to 
be  held  in  contempt;  and  to  become  debased  in  the 
eyes  of  others :  wpprohrnm  causes  the  person  to  be 
spoken  of  in  severe  terms  of  reproach,  and  to  be 
shunned  as  something  polluted.  The  imfamji  of  a 
traitorous  proceeding  Is  Increased  by  the  addition  pf 
ingratitude ;  tbe  igm»minf  of  a  ooblick  puniahmeut  la 
increased  by  the  wkkodneas  of  the  oflender :  •ppro- 
hrnm  eometimes  feUs  upon  the  Innocent,  when  cir- 
cumstances seem  toeonvkt  them  of  guilt. 

hfmmt  is  bestowed  by  tbe  publick  voice;  it  does  not 
bakmg  to  one  nation  or  one  age,  but  to  every  age:  the 
tVasty  of  a  base  transaction|as  the  massacre  of  the 
Danes  in  England,  or  of  the  Hugonots  In  France,  will 
be  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity ;  *The  share  of 


ntfmmm  that  Is  likely  to  fkU  to  tbe  lot  of  each  individual 
in  publick  acta  Is  sbmU  indeed.'— Buaue.    Jgnvmhuf/  is 
ht  on  a  person  by  the  act  of  the  maglatrate:  the 


brought 
publick 


_  sentence  of  tbe  law,  and  the  Infliction  of  that 
sentence,  exposes  the  name  to  publick  scorn;  ihtign^- 
sititf  ,  however,  seldom  extends  beyond  the  indivkfuals 
who  are  launediately  concerned  in  It:  every  ^ 
man,  however  humble  hisstation  and  narrow  his  SI 
would  fein  preserve  his  name  (hxn  being  branded  with 
the  igntmxKf  of  either  himself,  or  any  of  his  (bmUy, 
auflering  death  on  the  galtows ; 

For  strength  (torn  truth  divided,  and  ftom  Jutt, 
inaudable  naught  merits  bat  dispraise, 
And  ^fn«suii|r.— MiLTOM. 
Opprohrhm  Is  the  Judgement  passed  by  the  poblick; 
It  is  more  sUent  and  even  more  confined  than  tbe  infamy 
and  the  igmtwrn^:  individuals  are  exposed  to  it  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  Impuutions  under  which 
they  lie:  every  good  man  would  be  anxious  to  c 
the  opprahrium  of  having  forfeited  bis  Integrity; 
Nor  he  their  outward  onlv  with  the  skins 
InalMdness 


Of  beasts,  but  inward  r 

Opprohriouo^  with  hie  robe  of  rigbteonsMsa 

Arraykig,  eover'd  from  bis  fetber's  sight. 

MiLTon. 

TO  REVILE,  VlUrT. 

RniU,  tmn  the  Latin  viTw,  signifies  lo  relleet  npon 
a  person,  or  retort  unon  him  that  which  is  vile:  m 
vihff,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  vie,  that  Is,  to  set  k 
forth  as  vile.  ,.     ^^ ,„ ^^^ 

TO  r«rf(s  Is  a  pewonal  net,  h  Is  addreased  directly  in 
the  object  of  offence,  and  is  addressed  fer  tbe  purpoee  oT 
making  the  person  vile  In  his  own  eyes :  tovtUft  to  an 
indireS  attack  which  serves  to  make  the  ol^ect  aapear 
vile  in  tbe  eyes  of  others.  R^^^^Jj^  on^r  ^  ^ 
tor  persons  only  are  rtmUd;  ^*i^ft^_^ 


roosUy  of  things,  for  things  are  often  •tl^M.  TortmiU 
Is  contrary  toall  Chrtotian  duty;  H  to  commonly  y 
eorted  to  by  the  most  wortMesB,  and  pmetlaednpootiM 
most  worthy; 
But  chief  he  gloried  with  Ilcendoui  atyle. 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  rsviis.— Pofb. 
TO  9Uifv  Is  seblom  jusdfiaMe;  tor  we  cannot  viUU 
without  using  Improper  languafe;  It  Is  ssldmn  resorted 
to  but  for  the  gratification  of  Ul  nature:  'There  Is  no- 


body so  weak  of  Invention  that 

little  stories  to  wOift  his  enemy.'— Anwaon. 

REPROACH,  CONTUMELY,  OBLOaUY. 

jUpfMtk  hns  tha  same  signification  ne^flvm*  under 

rTjESw;  eeammslir.  from  ««2»-A)*"l'%22f!2 

tumeo,  sIgnlfleB  to  swell  up  ••««"?  I  •♦'•W.Jj^J 

and  lifSr.  sIgnlflM  speaking  against  or  to  the  die- 

'nC 


ENOUSH  8TNOinrM£0. 


tot 


Tbe  Mm  of  fMMuCMiM  or  aofnr  trMtmtiit  of 
oUien  It  cominon  to  all  these  tenaa;  but repromch  it 
the  geoenl,  €0ntnmdff  and  oUoquf  are  the  piarticular 
leniM.  R«pr9mck  la  either  deterred  or  UDdeeerred; 
the  name  of  Puritan  la  applied  aa  a  term  of  reproach 
to  such  as  aflea  greater  purity  than  others;  the  name 
ofChrlstianisanaaMOf  n(prMc4lnTttrluqr:  bntrs- 
yrMdk  lalien  ahsoluielT  ^  always  suppoaad  to  ba  onda- 
aarred,  and  to  be  Itaair  a  vice ; 

Has  Ami  rtfr—ek  a  prlrticie  (Vom  heaT*n  t— Pops. 
Omtasicif  is  alwaya  undMerrad;  It  ia  the  Insolent 
aweUlnc  of  a  worthless  person  afUnst  merit  hi  dis- 
tress ;  our  Saviour  was  exposed  to  the  csatiuM/y  of 
the  Jews;  *The  royal  captlvea  followed  in  the  train» 
amid  iha  horrid  yells,  and  ftaotkk  dances,  and  hi- 
Amoua  ceateawJaes,  of  the  furies  of  helL'— Bueks. 
ObUniff  Is  alwaya  supposed  to  be  deso^ed ;  U  Is  ap- 
pUcahle  to  thoae  whoaa  conduct  has  rendered  tbeia 
objects  of  leneral  censure,  and  whose  name  therefore 
has  abnost  become  a  rnromclu  A  man  who  uses  his 
power  only  to  oppress  those  who  are  connected  with 
Dim  win  naturally  and  deservedly  bring  upon  hhnaelf 
mneh«Msfiqr;  *  Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed  us 
fhMU  behig  suliilect  unto  that  kind  of  sAtefny,  whereby 
as  the  church  of  Rome  dith.  under  the  colour  of  love 
towards  those  things  whidi  Me  hannkss,  mahitahi  ex- 
tremaly  moat  hurtful  conuptloas;  so  we,  pendrentuie 
■right  be  upbraided,  that  under  colour  of  hatred  to- 
wank  thoae  things  that  are  cormpt,  we  are  on  the 
other  side  aatxtrema,  even  against  ■Msthaimlaasordi- 
aanees.*— HooKBiu 


REPROACHFUIi,  ABUSIVE,  BCUREILOUa 
BaproMd^ml,  when  applied  to  the  person,  slgnifira 
Ibll  of  roptomckiu;  when  to  the  thing,  desenring  of 
*  ■•  aJkuaif  Is  only  applied  to  the  person,  signl 
ir  tbe  maansr  of  s*«ss.*  siai'iiisasw  it 
0emm  a  buflbon,  la  enmloyed  aa  an  epithet  efttber 


>i- 

ffom 

for 


ritprssc*.*  oHutvt  H  only  applieo  to 
tying  aflsr  tbe  maansr  of  s*«ss.* 
seurrc  a  bttflbon,  la  enmloyed  aa  ai  . 
persons  or  thtafi,  slgnilying  Uilna  saoTiAtly,  or  the 
language  of  a  bnflboo.  The  ooodoct  of  a  peiaon  is 
r9fr—thf^  In  aa  much  as  U  provokes  or  Is  entitled  to 
tbe  r^prsscJbss  of  others;  the  language  of  a  panon  is 
nvrsseViU  when  It  abounds  ia  rsfrrsacAss,  or  par^ 
taikes  of  the  nature  of  a  rtfroaek :  a  person  ia  mkuant 
who  Indulges  himssif  in  stess  or  atastM  language: 
Md  he  Is  »emrritmu  who  adopts  scarriltly  or  scvrrt- 
t0ma  laogaage. 

When  applied  to  the  aame  object,  whether  to  the 
person  or  to  the  thing,  they  rise  hi  sense .  the  n^Mvoob- 
^  is  lees  than  the  «*«s^  and  this  than  the  seui^ 
Hfsas.*  the  rsprsacd^  la  sometimes  warranted  by 
the  proTttcatioa ;  but  the  alasJvs  and  temrriUns  are 
always  unwarrantable :  repnmkfmi  langaage  may  be 
consisient  with  deceney  and  propriety  or  speech,  but 
when  the  term  is  taken  ahanhitriy,  It  is  generally  In  the 
bad  sense;  *  Honour  teaches  a  man  not  to  revenge  a 
contumelious  or  reprome^fkl  word,  but  to  be  above 
h.*— 8oirni.  AkusitM  and  temrritnu  language  are 
I  agalnat  the  lawa  of  good  breeding,  if  not  of 


outfaatsi 
morally ; 


Thus  envy  pleads  a  nat*ral  cbUm 
To  persecute  the  Muse's  fbme. 
Our  poets  in  all  tfanes  abusive, 
From  Homer  down  to  Pope  Inclusive. 


*  Let  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  all  senm1»l|r  and  biting 
words  to  any  man.*— 8ik  UnMET  Sidhbt.  A  parent 
may  somstlmee  find  It  necesnry  to  addrem  an  unruly 
eon  in  remr—eJtfml  terms ;  or  one  friend  may  adopt  a 
repr^eaek/ul  tone  to  another;  none,  however,  but  the 
fowest  orders  of  men,  and  tlioae  on^  when  their  angry 
passions  are  awakened,  will  descend  to  alkueive  or 
scNrriioiw  languafB. 

TO  REPROBATE,  OONDBM N. 

To  rtfrohe^  which  is  a  variation  of  refreaeh^  Is 
much  stronger  tban  to  condemn^  which  bears  the  same 
general  meaning  as^ven  under  TV  Blame;  we  always 
csndMim  when  we  reprobmU^  but  not  vies  e«r«d ;  to 
TtfrobaU  Is  to  cemi^mn  in  strong  and  reproachful  lan- 
gaage. We  reprakaU  all  measures  which  lend  to  sow 
discoid  in  soeiecy,  and  to  loosen  the  ties  by  which  men 
are  bound  to  each  other;  •SimulaUon  (according  to 
my  Lord  Chesterfield)  Is  by  do  means  to  be  reprebcUd 


•aadlegntesforehigrijiQr  an  wglai  of  wR.*— Mao* 
KSMzix.  We  umdemn  all  disrespectful  language  to- 
wards superiours ; 

I  see  the  richt,  and  I  approve  It  too; 

C&ndemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  puisne. 

Tat». 
We  niprs^dCs  only  the  thhig ;  we  cendesni  the  person* 
also :  any  act  of  disobedience  in  a  child  cannot  be  too 
strongly  rspro^aisd;  a  parson  must  expect  to  be  csis* 
dssuMtf  when  he  involvee  hlmaelf  in  embarrassments 
through  his  own  imprudence. 

ABUSE,  INVECTIVE. 

^tase,  which  tnm  the  Latin  akmUr,  signHykig  t» 
injure  by  improperly  using,  is  bsre  taken  In  the  meta- 
phorical appilcaiion  for  ill-treatment  of  persons ;  mv«e- 
tive.  from  the  Ladn  tnssAs,  signifies  to  bear  upon  or 
against.  Harsh  and  unseemlv  ceneure  Is  the  idea 
comoaon  to  thcss  terras;  but  the  former  to  employed 
more  properly  against  the  penon,  the  huter  against  the 
tiling. 

Abu—  to  additased  to  the  tadividual,  and  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth :  tnvscttvc  to  communicated  muetly  hf 
writing.  Abuee  to  dictated  by  aiiger,  which  throws  off 
all  constraint,  snd  violates  aH  decency:  tnssetrM  to 
dicuted  by  pa[rty  spirit,  or  an  intemperate  warmth  of 
fteHng  in  matters  of  opinhm.  Abuee  to  always  re- 
sorted to  by  the  vulgar  in  their  prfvaie  quarreto:  tM- 
uteti—  to  the  ebuWikm  of  aaal  and  Hi-nature 


The  mote  rude  and  Ignorant  the  man,  the  mora 
liable  he  to  to  Indulge  in  abue*}  *  At  an  entertainment 
given  by  Pisislratus  to  some  of  hto  intimates,  Thm- 
sippus,  a  man  of  violent  passion,  and  faillamcd  with 
wine,  took  some  oecasfon,  not  recorded,  to  break  out 
into  the  most  violent  mbute  and  Insult.*— Cvmbkr- 
LAND.  The  more  resHeas  and  oplnlated  the  par- 
tisan, whether  in  religion  or  politicks,  the  more  reisdy 
he  to  to  deal  in  Cassettes:  *Thto  to  a  true  way  or 
examlntaig  a  Hbel ;  and  wnen  men  eonsidei  that  no 
man  Hvbig  thinks  better  of  their  heroes  aad  patrons  for 
the  panecyrick  given  them,  none  can  think  ibamsflvss 

lened  by  their  tiiv«e<tvs.*— Btcklb.  We  must  ex- 
pset  to  meet  with  ahu—  from  the  vulgar  whom  we 
otfbnd ;  and  if  we  are  in  high  stations,  our  conduct  nriU 
draw  forth  inveetma  fkom  bnsybodtoa,  whom  qdeen 
has  converted  hMo  oppositkmista. 


DECLAIM,  INVEIGH. 

Declaimy  in  Latin  declamOf  that  Is,  de  and  eUais. 
signifies  liteially  to  cry  in  a  set  form  of  words ;  imeigk 
to  taken  in  Uie  same  sense  as  given  in  the  preceding 
article. 

To  dsclenn  to  to  speak  either  flir  or  against  a  person ; 
dscisMitfii/ to  hi  all  cases  a  notoy  khMl  of  oratory ;  *It 
to  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  Imys  deeiaim  on  both 
sides  of  an  argument.'— Swtrr.  To  immeitk  slgniAM 
always  to  speak  against  the  object ;  in  Ihtolattef  apn^i- 
tlon  publick  men  and  publick  measures  are  subiects  K»r 
the  deelamer;  private  individuate  afford  subjecu  for 
ntveifkiug;  the  former  to  under  the  influence  of  partl- 
linionB  or  prqudices;  the  latter  to  the  fruit  of 
I  reeentment  or  dtopteaaure :  oatrlots  (as  ttiqr 


culafopinionB  or  prqudices;  the  latter  to  tJie  fruit  of 
personal  reeentment  or  dtopteaaure :  oatrlots  (as  ttiqr 
are  called)  are  always  dedaminf  against  the  conduct 
of  those  ia  power,  or  the  suu  of  the  nation ;  and  not 
unfrequently  they  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
their  private  pique  by  imneigkimg  against  partkular 


of  the  government  who  have  diitappointed 
their  expectations  of  advancement  A  deelaimer  to 
noisy ;  be  Is  a  man  of  words ;  he  makes  long  snd  loud 
speechee :  *  TuUy  (was)  a  good  orator,  yet  no  good 
poet;  Sailust,  a  good  historiographer,  but  no  good  ds- 
ciaraur.'— FoTHxasT.  An  inveigker  to  virulent  and 
personal:  he  enters  into  private  details,  snd  often 
indulges  ms  malignant  foetlngs  under  an  aflbcied  re- 
gard for  morality;  ' Ill-teropered  and  extravagant tii- 
ueetive*  aftlnst  papists,  made  by  men,  whoss  persons 
wanting  authoriiv,  as  much  a«  their  speeches  do  rea- 
son, do  nothing  etoe  but  set  an  edge  on  our  adversaries* 
sword.'— Jackton.  Although  both  these  words  may 
l>e  applied  to  moral  objects,  yet  declamatiene  are  more 
directed  towards  the  thing,  and  invecUvee  against  the 
person;  *The  grave  Hiid  the  merry  have  equally 
tJiought  themselves  at  liberty  to  concUide,  either  with 


no 


fol^.*— JOBMfON. 

(Scarce  were  the  flodn  refreihM  wtth  momioc  dew, 
When  Damoo  «retch*d  beneetli  an  olive  ahaoe, 
And  wUdly  atarlog  upward,  thus  imngk'd 
Agninei  the  conacloua  goda.  ^Dkidkm. 


£NOU8H  SYNONTMES. 

loT  female 


TO  BLAME,  BEPROVS,  REmOACH,  UPBRAID, 
CENSURE,  CONDEBIN. 

BUm$^  In  Fiench  Maaur,  probably  from  the  Greek 
BsBXi^tfuit  perfect  of  the  T«ffb  fiXdirm  lo  hurt,  aignl- 
mng  10  deal  hanhhr  wKh ;  r^ro9*  cornea  from  the 
Latin  nyiata,  which  slfniflea  the  coDtrary  of  ^rwi«, 
to  approve;  r^r^meky  in  French  r^riik^r.  com- 
pounded of  r«  and  prvdU,  fr^xhnu  near,  aiffmllea  to 
cast  back  upon  a  perMm;  uphrmuL  compounded  of  ^ 
or  up9nt  and  krmii  or  kntdt  alffniAea  to  hatch  a(alnst 
one ;  ctnture^  In  French  emwatr*,  Latin  cciuara,  the 
eenaorship,  or  the  oAce  of  eenaor :  the  cenanr  being  a 
Roman  mafiatrate.  who  took  cofmzanceof  the  morali 
and  mannemof  the  people,  and  pualahed  oObncea 
againat  either:  geadaww,  in  French c#Kd«am«r,  Latin 
€0ndmmm9t  compounded  of  cen  and  damiM,  from 
dcamwa,  a  kM  or  penally,  algnlfiei  to  aentence  to 
aome  penalty. 

The  ezpreaakm  of  one*B  dlMpprobatlon  of  a  pctaon, 
or  of  that  which  he  haa  done,  la  the  oommon  idea  In 
thealgniacatioaoftheaeterma;  bat  to  Wmm  expreaaoa 
lem  than  to  rtprvfH,  We  aimply  charge  with  a  feult 
in  kUmimg;  but  in  rtfnvingy  aereri^  ii  mixed  with 
the chaige.  Rifweh  expremee  more  than  either;  It 
ia  to  Mmu  acrimonknialy.  We  need  not  beaitate  to 
blame  as  occasion  may  require ;  but  it  la  proper  to  be 
cautions  bow  we  deal  out  ntpra^  where  toe  neceadty 
of  the  case  doea  not  Ailly  warrant  it;  and  it  is  highly 
autpable  to  r^fr9atk  withoot  the  OKMt  substantial 


To  NosM  and  rtfrevt  are  the  acts  of  a  superkwr ;  to 


rtfr9€tky  gytrsi'd,  that  of  an  eoual: 
ModMm  leave  the  relative  condition  of  the  parties 
itadeOned.  Masters  hUmt  or  niprvvs  their  servants; 
parenta  their  children;  friends  and  acquaintances 
rtfr^mtk  and  Mfkruii  each  other ;  penons  of  all  con- 
ditions may  emuwn  or  be  cfaMcred,  con/Umn  or  be  een- 
d4m»*dt  aooocrling  to  circumstances. 

Blumt  and  rtft—f  are  dealt  out  oo  every  ordlnarjr 
occasion;  rtgrreae*  and  upkrnd  respect  personal 
matters,  and  always  that  wMch  alTecu  the  moral 
character ;  ctntwr*  and  e^ndgmumtion  are  provoked  by 
feults  and  mkKondua  of  dUferent  descriptions.  Every 
feult,  however  trivial,  may  expose  a  person  to  Moim, 
porticalarly  if  he  perform  any  oAce  for  the  vulgar, 
who  are  never  contented; 
Chafe  not  thyself  abottt  the  rabble*s  censure: 
They  NosM  or  praise,  but  as  one  leads  the  other. 

Paowna. 


provoke  c 

called  In  quescton; 


pwtkidutf  ir  hi!  iMgrhy  bt 


ours,  however  small,  seem  necessarily  to 
can  for  n^rse/,  and  yet  It  is^  a  mark  of  an  hniierioin 


Intentional  erroui 

temper  to  aubstitute  rtfr—f  In  the  place  of  admooi- 
tton,  when  the  latter  might  possibly  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  *  In  an  termsof  rtpvof^  when  the  sentence  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  personal  hatred  or  passkm,  It  Is  not 
then  made  the  cause  of  mankind,  but  a  misunder- 
standing between  two  peraons/— Stbblb.  Thcra  is 
nothing  which  provtAes  a  rtfr—ek  socmer  than  ingra- 
tinide,  although  the  ofltender  Is  not  entitled  to  so  much 
notice  from  the  injured  person ; 
The  prince  replies :  *  Ah  cease,  divinely  fair. 
Nor  add  n^prMcAM  to  the  wounds  I  bear.'— Pora. 

Mutual  vmkrmiiinn  commonly  foUow  between  thone 
who  have  mutually  contributed  to  th^  misfortunes ; 
Have  we  not  known  thee,  slave!   Of  aO  the  host, 
The  man  who  acts  the  least  «9»rstds  the  most. 

POFE. 

The  defective  execution  of  a  work  Is  calculated  to 
draw  down  emumrt  upon  Its  author,  particularly  if  be 
betray  a  want  of  modesty; 
Though  ten  tiaus  worse  themselves,  youll  frequent 

view 
Those  who  wtth  keenest  rage  win  csntws  you.— Prrr. 

ThemlMoketof  ageiMral,ora  mtadscer  of  state,  wU 


Thus  they  lo  mutual  accusation  wacsol 

The  ftiUtiem  hours,  but  neither  wM-ttmitmning, 

Milton. 
BUm$j  Ttfr9ofy  and  np^raidni^,  are  olwaya  ad- 
droaeddliectly  to  the  individual  in  peraon;  ryrnecA. 
CMMiire,  and  g—dowastMa,  are  sometltnes  totntntti 
through  an  indirect  channel,  or  not  addresMd  at  all  to 
the  party  who  Is  the  objectof  them.  When  a  master 
hlomtt  his  servant,  or  a  parent  ruf/w—  bis  child,  or 
one  friend  «p^«td»  another,  be  dbects  his  discourse  to 
tdm  10  express  his  disapprobation.  A  man  will  always 
be  Twftr^mchti,  by  his  neighbours  fer  the  vices  he  com- 
mits, however  he  may  fency  himself  screened  frv>m 
their  observation ;  *  The  very  regret  of  being  surpassed 
In  any  valuable  quality,  by  a  person  of  the  same  abili- 
ties with  ourselves,  will  rtprooc*  our  own  laziness, 
and  even  shame  us  into  Imlutkm.*— Rooxas.  Writers 
un»wrt  each  other  in  their  publications; 

Men  may  mmmw  thine  (weakness) 
The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  exaa  not 
More  strength  from  me,  than  in  thyself  was  found. 

MlLTOH 

The  conduct  of  individuals  Is  sometimes  cendnmsd  by 
the  puUlck  at  large ; '  They  who  i^rove  my  conduct  in 
this  particular  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
who  ffsad»ww  it.'— Stbctator. 

Blmm^  rtfftdi^  npkr^idy  and  eetuifMi,  may  be  ap* 
plied  to  ourselves;  reproof  and  etngurt  are  applied  to 
others:  we  hlmmt  ourselves  for  acts  of  Imprudence: 
our  consciences  rtpr^cck  us  for  our  weaknesses,  and 
MfbrMd  or  cendesm  us  for  our  sins. 


REPREHENSION,  REPROOF. 
Personal  Mamc  or  censure  is  Implied  by  both  those 
terms,  but  the  former  to  much  milder  than  th«  latter. 
By  rt^nkenti&n  the  personal  indcpendoice  to  not  so 
sensibly  affected  as  in  the  case  of  rtmnej :  pecjiloof 
aU  ages  and  sutions  whose  condua  to  expueed  to  the 
investigation  of  others  are  liable  to  reprtknuioH ;  hat 
chiUren  only  or  such  as  are  In  a  subordinate  ca|«city 
ore  exposed  to  rtfr—f.  The  r^rthtntitn  amounts 
to  Utile  more  than  naming  an  unfavourable  sentence 
upon  the  conduct  of  anottier ;  *  When  a  man  feeto  the 
r«fr9kem»ion  of  a  friend,  seconded  by  hto  own  heart, 
he  to  easily  heated  into  resentment.*— Joimsoif.  JU- 
^rM/addstothercprdtoiwwn  an  unfriendly  addrem 
to  the  oflbnder :  *  There  to  an  oblique  way  of  reproof 
which  takes  off  frvm  the  sharpnees  of  it.*— Stbxlb. 
The  master  of  a  scho(4  may  be  exposed  to  the  rtpr^' 
ktn»i0n  of  the  parents  for  any  supposed  impropriety: 
hto  scholars  aie  subject  to  hto  frequent  rtpr*^. 


TO  CHECK,  CHIDE,  REPRIMAND,  REPROVE, 
REBUKE. 
ak$ek  derives  its  figurative  signification  from  the 
cAcdHnsls,  a  movement  in  tlie  gameof  cheM.  whereby 
one  atops  one*s  adversary  from  making  a  furtoer  move ; 
whence  to  cAack  signifies  to  stop  the  course  of  a  per- 
son, and  en  tbto  occasion  hy  the  exercise  of  authority ; 
ekide  lain  Saxon  ctd«m  probably  connected  wlthcyMe* 
to  scold;  rtpriwiund  Is  compounded  of  the  privative 

SrHabto  rtpri  and  monif,  in  Latin  mendo  to  commend, 
gnlfytng  not  to  commend ;  reprvrs.  In  French  re- 
wrcuwrilantin  reproboy  to  compounded  of  the  prlvatlv« 
syllable  r«  and  proho,  elgnliying  to  find  the  contrary  of 
good,  that  to,  to  find  bad,  to  blame ;  rtMu  to  com- 
pounded of  r*  and  kuke^  in  French  *•««*«  the  mouth, 
signifyinc  to  stop  the  mouth. 

The  Idea  of  expressing  one*s  disapprobatioa  of  a 
person's  conduct  to  common  to  aU  these  terms. 

A  person  to  cheeked  that  be  may  not  continue  to  do 
what  to  oflbnslve;  he  Is  chidden  for  what  he  has  done 
that  he  may  not  repeat  h :  impertinent  and  forward 
peonto  require  to  be  dUdisd,  that  they  may  not  become 
intolerable ; 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  argnmenta. 

And  virtue  has  oo  tongue  to  cAedk  her  pride. 

MiLToir. 
Thougfatlem  people  are  dUddsn  when  th^  give  httrtftil 
proofrof  tbdr  canJessnew ;  *What  had  be  to  do  to 
ekide  at  met* — Smakstbaiik. 


ENOLIBH    SYNONYMEa 


llf 


Tm^unektekUhf  aetlOM  and  looka,  u  well  m 


But  If  ■cl«m*nNM  Tile  ptabeian  row, 
Him  wmni^r0^hteMtei^d,  ortem^d  with 

Pops. 
Tbcj  trt  ekiddem  by  words  only:  ■  timid  penoo  it 
easily  cAedUd;  the  went  eren  of  due  eneourefeflBent 
will  eenre  lo  damp  hie  reeolutloni  the  yoeof  ere  per- 
petually fUling  Into  Inegalaritiea  whioh  ie(;iiire  to  be 


Hie  bouee  wee  known  to  all  the  vafrant  train, 
He  dUi  their  wauderinfi,  bat  relieved  their  pain. 

OOLUtMITB. 

To  €kMd$  marka  a  itronfer  degree  of  difpleaaorethan 
r«prtai««d,  and  rtpriwuutd  than  repnnf*  or  rebuk*  ;  a 
peraon  may  cAtde  or  reprimmmd  In  annr,  he  rqtrovts 
and  rebukt*  with  co(4neee:  great  oflencee  call  forth 
B  or  miataiea 


■  occaaion  or  require  a 
rtprimand;  *ThiaBort  of  language  was  very  severely 
r^Hmamdtd  by  tlie  Censor,  who  told  the  criminal 
**  that  he  spoke  In  contempt  of  the  court."  '—Addison 
AMD  Stkblb.  Irregularities  of  conduct  give  rise  to 
T€^r—f;  *  He  who  endeavours  only  the  happiness  of 
him  whom  he  rt^wa^  will  always  have  the  tatisAc- 
tion  of  eillier  obtaining  or  deserving  kindnees.'— Jobn- 
eoN.  Improprieties  of  behaviour  demand  rebukt; 
•  With  alTthe  Infirmities  of  his  disciples  he  cahnly 
bore ;  and  his  rtkukes  were  mild  wlien  their  provoca- 
tions were  great*— Blaie. 

Ckidimg  and  rarimmmdiMf  are  empk>y  ed  for  oAncea 
against  the  Individual,  and  in  cases  where  tlie  greatest 
disparity  exists  in  the  station  of  the  parties;  a  child 
ia  ekid  by  his  parent;  a  servant  is  n;pnaM«d«d  by  Us 


Rarroving  and  rtMting  have  less  to  do  with  tlie 
relation  or  statton  of  the  parties,  than  with  the  nature 
of  the  oflence :  wisdom,  age,  and  experience,  or  a  spi- 
ritual mission,  give  authority  to  r*pr»v«  or  rtkuke  theme 
wboee  conduct  has  violated  any  law,  human  or  divine : 
the  prophet  Nathan  r^rmved  king  David  for  his 
liekious  offimces  otjalnst  his  Maker :  our  Saviour  re- 
kuktd  Peter  (br  bis  presumptuous  mode  of  speech. 


TO  ACCUSE,  CHAROE,  IHnSACH,  A&RAIGN. 
Accuse,  in  Latin  asnwe,  compounded  of  sc  or  ed 
and  owe  or  emu*  a  cause  or  trial,  signifies  to  bring  to 
trial ;  dUryv,  from  the  word  cmrgc  a  burden,  sic nioee 
lo  lay  a  burden ;  is^mcA,  in  French  M^yecA«r  to  hinder 


or  dMurb,  compounded  of  <ai  or  m  and  jms  the  foot, 
sicnifies  to  set  one's  foot  or  ooe*s  self  against  an- 
other; mrrmigni  compounded  of  cr  or  od  and  raifn 
or  roM^s,  MgniAes  lo  range,  or  set  at  tlie  bar  or  a 
tribunaL 

The  Idea  of  asserting  the  guilt  of  another  is  common 
to  these  terms.  Accm$9  in  the  proper  senee  Is  applied 
parlkularly  to  Crimea,  but  it  la  also  applied  to  every 
species  of  oflence ;  cAer/«  may  be  applied  to  crimes, 
but  is  used  more  commonly  for  breaches  of  moral  con- 
duct; we  ocowe  a  peiaon  of  murder;  we  ckatrg*  him 
with  dishonesty. 

Acaut  is  properly  a  Ibrmal  action ;  tkmrgt  Is  an  in- 
formal action :  criminals  are  acciutdy  and  their  aecu$ar 
ticm  la  proved  in  a  court  of  Judicature  to  be  true  or 
Mse;  *The  Countess  of  Hertford,  demanding  an  au- 
dienee  of  the  Queen,  hiki  before  her  the  whole  series 
of  his  mother's  cruelty,  and  expoeed  the  improbability 
of  an  ecotf  sties,  by  which  he  was  ekmrgwd  with  an 
intflot  to  commit  a  murder  that  couhl  produce  no  ad- 
vaatMe.'— JoRRSOM  (Ltf*  •f  &nrs#s).  Any  person 
may  be  Aargtd^  and  the  ckmrge  may  be  either  sub- 
stantiated or  refbtedln  the  Judgement  of  a  third  per- 
son ;  *Nor  was  this  iTregularity  the  only  thcrf  whkh 
Lord  Tyreonnel  brought  against  him.  HavTnc  given 
him  a  collection  of  valuable  books  stamped  with 
his  own  arms,  be  had  the  mortificatkMi  to  see  them 
in  a  short  time  expoeed  for  sale.*— Jobmsom  (Lift  tif 

Jmpamek  and  arrmgn  are  both  species  of  aceuaing  ; 
the  former  In  appUcwon  to  statesmen  and  state  con- 
cerns, the  latter  In  renrd  to  the  general  conduct  or 
principles ;  with  this  dUference,  that  he  who  iwipcadiM 
only  aaserta  the  guilt,  but  does  not  determine  it ;  but 
fboee  who  errei^  also  take  upon  themselves  to  de- 
ckle: itatesroen  are  imftaekU  for  misdemeanours  In 


the  adminkrtratkm  of  government ;  'AristoghOB,  with 
revengeful  eunnhig,  imp^Mcktd  several  courtiers  and 
intimates  of  tlie  nrrant'— CuMBaaLARn-  Kinas  mr' 
ruifn  govemours  of  provinces  and  subordinate  pnnoeat 
and  in  this  manner  kings  are  somftimes  mrraignci  be- 
fore mock  uibunals :  our  Saviour  was  mrraifncd  before 
Pilate ;  and  creatures  in  the  madness  of  preeumptloB 
mrrmign  their  Creator ;  *  O  the  InciBrsssihle  horrout 
that  will  seixe  upon  a  poor  sinner,  wnea  he  stands  itf 
rmtgnci  at  the  bar  of  Divine  Justtoe.*- 


TO  ACCUSE,  OENSUREL 
To  scenes  (o.  TV  Jtceu$»)  is  only  to  assert  the  gudt 
of  another ;  to  c«»#«re  («u  TV  Ctmsmr*)  ie  to  take  that 
guilt  for  granted.  We  uecmMc  only  to  make  known  the 
o^noe,  to  provoke  Inquiry ;  we  csnesrs  in  order  to 
inflict  a  puniebmoit.  An  secseelies  may  be  false  or 
true ;  a  eesesrs  mild  or  severe.  It  to  extrwnely  wrong 
to  aecsM  another  without  suibcient  grounds ;  *  If  the 
person  eecMsd  makelhhto  limooeBce  plainly  to  appear 
upon  hto  trial,  the  eecsser  is  Immediately  put  to  an 
ignominioua  death.'— Swirr.  But  still  worse  to  ccm- 
mre  him  without  the  muel  substantial  grounds;  *  A 
statesman,  who  to  poasceed  of  real  merit,  should  look 
upon  hto  political  eencnrcrc  with  the  same  neglect  that 
a  good  writer  regards  bto  eriticka.'— Addisoh. 

Every  one  to  at  liberty  to  occsss  another  of  olfcoces 
whtoh  he  knows  him  for  a  certainty  tn  have  comoytted ; 
but  none  can  cssesrs  who  ars  not  authorizsd  by  their 
age  or  station,  .^csvsni^  to  for  the  ONst  part  employed 
for  pubUck  ollbacee,  or  for  private  o&nces  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  thoee  which  call  for  ccsesrf ; 
*  Mr.  Locke  mceman  thoee  of  great  negNaence  who 
disoourse  of  moral  things  with  the  least  obecurity  in 
the  ternie  they  make  use  of.*— Budoblu  *  If  any 
man  measure  hto  words  by  hto  heart,  and  speak  aa  he 
thinks,  and  do  not  express  more  Uudness  to  every 
man  than  men  usually  have  for  any  man,  he  can 
hardly  escape  the  cessars  of  the  want  of  breeding.*— 

TiLLOTBOII. 

TO  CENSURE,  ANIMADVERT,  CRITICIBE. 

To  enumrt  (v.  TV  Accuse)  expresses  less  than  lo 
eacsMdeertorcritsciM;  one  may  always  csssars  when 
one  ssTSisdvsrte  or  eritieiccc :  eaiaiedMrf,  In  Latin 
esAssdverto,  i.e.  e«tsw«  v«r(e«d,  signifies  to  turn  the 
mind  towards  an  object,  and,  in  thto  case,  with  the  view 
of  ftndbig  fkult  whh  It :  to  cHtieuc,  from  the  Greek 
Kplvtt  to  Judge,  signifies  to  pass  a  Jnugement  upon  aa- 
other. 

To  c«seiir«  and  ostsisdesrf  are  both  personal,  the 
one  direct,  the  other  indirect;  criticism  m  directed  to 
things,  and  not  to  persons  only. 

Csnsuriug  consists  In  finding  soose  (knit  real  or  snn- 
poeed ;  it  refors  moetly  to  the  conduct  of  Indlvidnale. 
Amimadoert  conetots  In  soggMting  some  errour  or  im- 
propriety ;  It  refers  mostly  to  matters  of  oplnkm  and 
dispute ;  criticism  conetots  In  minuteiv  exarolnlr^  the 
Intrlnsick  characterlsticks,  and  appseeiating  the  merlte 
of  each  Individually,  or  the  whoto  collectively ;  it  reflva 
to  matters  of  science  and  learning. 

To  censMre  requires  no  more  than  simple  assertion : 
its  Justice  or  propriety  often  resto  on  the  authority  of 
the  individual :  *Manv  an  author  has  been  dejected  at 
the  cemsurc  of  one  whom  he  has  kioked  upon  as  an 
Idiot'— Addison.  ./fstsMdosrsiess  require  to  be  accen- 
panied  with  reasona;  thoee  who  muimudvert  on  the 
proceedings  or  opinions  of  others  must  state  some 
(rounds  for  their  objections;  •  I  wtoh,  Sh.  you  would 
do  us  the  fkvour  to  estsiedesrt  (yequently  upon  the 
Iklse  taste  the  town  to  in,  with  relation  to  the  plays  aa 
well  as  operas.*— Stskls.  CriUdam  to  altogether  argu- 
mentotlve  and  Illustrative :  it  Ukes  nothing  for  granted. 
It  analyses  and  decompoees,  it  compares  and  combines, 
It  asserts  and  supports  the  assertions ;  *  It  to  ridiculous 
for  any  man  to  crttids*  on  the  works  of  another,  who 
has  not  distinguished  himself  by  hto  own  perform- 
ances.*— A  DDISOM. 

The  oflloe  of  the  caumrcr  to  the  easiest  and  leael 
honourable  of  the  three;  h  may  be  assumed  by  igno- 


rance and  Impertinence,  It  may  be  uerformed  'for"  the 
purpose  of  indulginc  an  angry  or  imperious  temper. 
The  task  of  amimadvcrtingm  delicate;  It  may  be  re- 


sorted to  for  the  Indulgence  of  an  overweenmg  seiT 
conceit.   The  oflke  of  a  criUck  to  both  arduous  and 


m 


CNOLISH   8YNONTBf£S. 


hoaoonUa;  ittainMlbelllMliyaayoMtneompeMBi 
Ibr  the  charfle  wltboat  ezpotinf  Ml  acrofUice  tna  fbUy 


TO  CENSURE,  OABP,  CAVIL. 

Onuitr*  hu  tlM  mom  gsiMral  iDMnlnc  m  chrtn  Id 
the  preoedtM  artlelei  («.  TV  wSmwm)  :  earv,  in  Latin 
carp*,  tigiilAet  to  nluck ;  ecoi/,  in  FreBeh  emvilUrj 
In  LaiUn  «««rill«r,  (Voai  ecvilliMi  a  boUow  roan,  and 
MOM  boUow,  ilfnmea  to  ba  onBound  or  omobatantial 
toipaach. 

To  eauiot  mpeeti  positive  erroun;  to  c«rp  and 
€a»U  have  refard  to  what  la  uItUU  or  inaglnary :  the 
Ibrmer  Is  employed  ft»r  enoun  In  penona ;  the  latter 
ibriuppoaeddenetainthinei.  OnuwrM  are  frequently 
neceasary  from  thoee  who  have  the  authority  to  uae 
them ;  a  food  father  will  emtmre  his  ehUdren  when 
their  convict  Is  emtwrmkU :  but  em«mr«  may  likewise 
beftequf'nilynnkutaiidlVhroious;  *  Fnua  aconsckNis- 
ness  of  his  own  integrity,  a  man  assumes  force  enough 
to  despise  the  UttleesasMT— of  Ignorance  and  malice.'— 
BcDovLL.  Carpimg'  and  camUimg  are  resorted  to  only 
to  Indulge  ill-Dature  or  sdf-oonceit ;  whoever  owee 
another  a  grudge  will  be  moet  dlspoeed  to  emrp  at  all  he 
does  In  oner  to  lessen  him  In  the  esteem  of  others: 
thoee  wIm  coaiend  more  for  victory  than  truth  wUl  be 
apt  to  cev»<  when  tb^  are  at  a  losa  for  fUr  argument; 
party  poUlkiaBa  emrp  at  the  measures  of  administra' 
tlon ;  *lt  Is  always  thus  wkh  pedants;  they  will  ever 
be  cmrpimgt  If  a  gentleman  or  man  of  honour  puts  pen 
to  paper.*— ^niBLS.  Infidels  esetl  at  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  because  they  ate  detoimined  to  disbe- 
lieve ;  *Eovy  and  emml  are  the  natural  fruits  of  lasi- 
nem  and  ignoranoe,  which  waa  probably  the  reason  that 
In  the  heathen  mytholoffy  Moraus  Is  said  to  be  tho  son 
of  Nox  and  Bomnas,  of  narkness  and  sleep.'— Aomsoii. 

ANDfADYERSION,  CRITICISM,  STRICTURE. 

Jlnimadver0i0n  (o.  TV  Centwr*)  Includes  censure  and 
reproof;  eriticum  Implies  scrutiny  and  Judgement, 
woether  for  or  against;  and  «tmf«r«,  ftom  the  Latin 
striedtrs  and  tlnnfo  to  touch  lightly  upon,  compre- 
hends a  partial  InveitigatiOQ  mingled  with  censure. 
We  sttisiedMrt  on  a  pemon's  opinions  by  contradkUng 
or  conecting  them;  we  crOaews  a  person's  works  by 
minutely  and  rationally  eipostaig  their  Imperfections 
and  beauties;  we  pass  strielure*  on  puMiek  measures 
by  dssranting  on  them  cuisortty,  and  censuring  them 
parftiffy. 

Animadver»i0iu  are  tdo  personal  to  be  Impartial ; 
eoaseQueody  they  are  seldom  just;  they  are  moMly 
resorted  to  by  thoee  who  want  to  bttUd  up  one  system 
on  the  ndns  of  another ;  but  t^  term  is  sometimes 
employed  in  an  indifierent  sense ;  *  These  thingi  fall 
under  a  province  von  have  paitlv  pursued  already,  and 
therefore  demand  your  «nhR«de«rnsii  for  the  regu- 
lating so  DoWe  an  entertainment  as  that  of  the  stage.*— 
0TBKLB.  Oritieum  Is  one  of  the  most  Imporunt  and 
honourable  departmenti  of  literature;  a  critic^  ousht 
jwUy  to  weigh  the  meritB  and  demerits  of  authors,  but 
of  the  two  his  office  Is  rather  to  blame  than  to  praise ; 
much  less  i^JurT  will  ooerue  to  the  cause  of  literature 
from  the  severity  than  ftom  the  laxity  of  erUuum; 
*  Just  entieitm  demands  not  only  that  every  beauty  or 
Uemlab  be  minutely  pointed  out  hi  Its  diflerent  degree 
and  kind,  but  also  that  the  reason  and  foundation  of 
axeeUendes  and  fhoUs  he  accurately  ascertained.'— 
WAaTOir.  StrietMm  are  mostly  the  vehlclaB  of  party 
spleen ;  likemost  ephemeral  productions,  they  are  too 
suporfieial  to  beentltled  to  serious  notice;  but  this  term 
Is  also  used  hi  an  Indifferent  sense  for  cursory  eritieal 
lemarks;  *  To  the  end  of  ooost  plays  I  have  added  short 
9triUmr*9t  containing  a  general  censoie  of  Aulls  or 
praise  of  excellence.*— Jobwsoii. 

COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 
Both  diese  temv  are  employed  In  regard  to  the  eon- 
doct  of  others,  bat  the  ceaqileMi,  from  the  verb  toeom- 
.1         .   .    !._» "yafltect 


talntagthefhctorWnglBgtopalslBiMt  A«. 

msy  be  frivoloos;  an  accn»atwn  fhlse.  People  la 
milMrdlnate  stations  should  be  careful  to  give  no  cause 
for  cow^tanu  ;  *  On  this  occasion  (of  an  Interview  with 
Addison),  Pope  made  his  eon^laiiU  with  f^iikneai  and 
spirit,  as  a  roan  undeservedlv  neglected  and  opposed.'— 
JoBHSON.  The  most  guarded  conduct  will  not  protect 
any  perMm  ftom  the  nnjust  mumamtitm*  of  the  malevO' 
lent;  *  With  tuiH  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mutnal 
and  stnbboin  sslf-defenee.*— Jokiisoh. 


TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH,  BLAME, 
OBJECT  TO. 

All  these  terms  denote  not  simply  fteHng,  bat  alM> 
expressing  dtssatlsfaction  with  some  person  or  thlnf . 
To  find  fault  with  signifies  here  to  point  out  a  ftiulL 
either  hi  some  person  or  thing ;  to  blamt  Is  said  only  or 
the  person ;  oLjut  is  applied  to  the  thing  only :  we  /ad 
fault  leitk  a  person  for  his  behaviour;  we  Jlnd  fault 
with  our  seat,  our  conveyance,  and  the  like ;  we  klama 
a  person  for  his  temerttv  or  hb  improvidence ;  we 
obiett  to  a  measure  that  Is  proposed.  We  jind  fauJU 
with  or  hlanu  that  which  has  been  done;  we  o^'sd  i» 
that  which  Is  to  be  done. 

Finding  fault  Is  a  familiar  action  applied  to  matteia 
of  personal  convenience  or  taste ;  bktme  and  object  te, 
particularty  the  latter,  are  applied  to  serious  objects. 
F^ndinf  fault  Is  often  the  (hiit  of  a  discontented 
temper :  there  are  some  whom  nothing  will  please,  and 
who  are  ever  ready  to  jiad  fault  witM  whatever  comes 
In  their  way ;  *  Tragi-coroeoy  you  have  yourself  found 
foMlt  with  very  juauy.*— Buookll.  Blame  is  a  matter 
of  discretion ;  we  blame  frequently  in  order  to  correct ; 
*  It  is  a  most  certain  rule  in  reason  and  moral  phllosopby. 
that  where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be  no  blame.* 
— SucTH.  Objecting  to  Is  an  aflhir  either  of  caprice 
or  necesdty ;  some  capriciously  oijeet  to  that  which  la 
proposed  to  them  merely  fVom  a  spirit  of  tq^iposition  ; 
others  object  to  a  thing  from  substantial  reasons ;  *  Men 
In  all  (teuberations  And  ease  to  be  of  the  negative  ekle, 
to  s^sd,  and  foretd  difficulties.*— Bacox. 

TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 
To  o^eety  from  ob  and  jocte  to  cast,  Is  to  cast  In  the 
way ;  toonoae  Is  to  place  in  the  way ;  there  Is,  there- 
fore, very  liltle  original  diflerence,  except  that  casting  Is 


•teMi,  Is  aMsUy  made  hi  matters  that  personally 
the  cttnptahiant;  the  secasottsa  («.  is  .dccast)  is 
of  mattera  hi  general,  but  especially  those  of  a  moral 
nature.    A  cesMiaral  is  made  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 


ledMis;  an  aeeusatMfi  Is  made  for  the  sake  of  asoer- 


a  more  momentary  and  sudden  proceeding,  placing  w  a 
mere  premeditated  action ;  which  distinction,  at  tho 
same  time,  corresponds  with  the  use  of  the  terms  in 
ordinary  life :  to  objut  to  a  thing  is  to  propose  or  start 
something  against  it ;  but  to  oppose  it  is  to  set  one's  self 
up  steadily  against  it:  one  objects  to  ordinary  matters 
that  require  no  reflection ;  one  opposes  matters  that  can 
for  deliberation,  and  afford  serious  reasons  for  and 
against:  a  parent  olgects  to  his  child's  learning  the 
dassicks,  or  to  his  running  about  the  streets ;  he  ovposeo 
bis  marriage  when  he  thinks  the  connexion  or  the  cir- 
cumstances not  desirable :  we  o^ect  to  a  thing  from 
our  own  particular  fedings ;  we  oppose  a  thing  because 
we  judge  It  Improper;  capricious  or  selfish  people  will 
object  to  every  thing  that  comes  across  their  own  hu- 
mour ;  •About  this  thne,  an  Archbishop  of  York 
objected  to  clerks  (recommended  to  benefices  bythe 
Pope),  because  they  were  Ignorant  of  English.*— Tra- 
wnrrr.  Those  who  oppose  think  it  necessary  to  assign, 
at  least,  a  reason  for  their  opposition  ; 
♦T  was  of  no  purpose  to  oppose^ 
She  'd  hear  to  no  excuse  In  prose.— Swirr. 

OBJECTION,  PIFPICULTY,  EXCEPTION. 
The  objection  (e.  Demur)  is  here  general;  It  compre- 
hends both  the  difficultjf  and  the  exception^  which  are 
but  species  of  the  objection :  the  objection  and  the  di^l- 
euUv  are  started ;  the  excqttion  is  made :  the  objection 
to  a  thing  Is  in  general  that  which  renders  it  less  desi- 
rable; but  the  difficulty  is  that  which  renders  It  less 
practicable ;  there  Is  an  objection  against  every  scheme 
which  incurs  a  serious  risk ;  *  I  would  not  desire  what 
you  have  written  to  be  omitted,  unless  I  had  the  merit 
of  removing  your  oi^VerMm.'— Port.  The  want  of 
means  to  begin,  or  resources  to  carry  on  a  scheme,  are 
•erious  difficulties ;  *  In  the  examination  of  everv  great 
and  comfrcheaslve  plan,  such  as  that  of  Christianity, 


U0LI8H  BnoamsEB. 


nu    Ib  npHMilM  lo 

I  ^Mbiifly  CMMM  porpltziiy  la 
leitflMmM  Itor  inumwlmti- 
WMrulaly,  ud  the  MoivMr^ 


wtthoM'fdeeMoB:  Um 
tbe  mind ;  *  Tbey  Brirtak 
Itoi;  ■paniloioaiiBlMk«c«rulaly, 

comrlctioiMi 

bilwcci  tO — 

ip«eehlitb0^^M<iM,airfBolllwdMiiloo;  uilJMt 
It  to  aftiar  reArted.*— Baomi. 


Tbe  #Wicf»wi  Mid  nwyriiw  fcolh 
9be  Bond  tcadeaqr,  or  manl  tmmqinmtom  of  a  tMaf; 
jf  bo  IHvohMM  or  MrkNM ;  tho  mh 

^MrtoQo:  tfW4M#iMMi  fi  poiillvo: 

li  ictativehr  coMlda»d.  tlMt  H  tho  tUi« 
II  ocbor  thfti,  M  MM  food,  and  eonae- 
•M«<«dlo.  OVwto>»u  "o  ■adiwiaertaiw tp 
,  . .  tolbr  the  aioreoako  of  gottiiif  rid  of  an  oafifa- 
awat:  tboie  who  do  not  wtiii  to  ghra  ihiaioilyeo  troa- 
Ue  find  an  eaiy  awttaod  oTdiiongacbiK  thaamlTOi,  hf 
Buddnf  Mttmna  to  ovary  propoolttoa;  'Whoorar 
Biakat  floeh  okg^ctimu  agatant  aa  hypoiherii,  hath  a 
rifht  10  be  haora,  let  hit  temper  and  geoioe  be  what  it 
wU.*— BuBMBT.  Lawyera  make  •xumHomB  to  chaigai 
whkh  are  loeMClmeo  not  aoflklentiy  enbwantfated; 
*  Whaa  they  deride  our  ceremonlee  as  vain  and  fHvo- 
loM,  weie  It  hard  to  apply  their  cxojptlnu,  even  to  thooe 
cHll  eetoBoalee,  whkh  at  the  eonaattoa,  tai  parlia- 
BMBt,aodaU  coarte  of  Janice,  ara  aeed.'-CBA»MaB. 
la  al  ei«i«Baieale  eatatad  taMo,lt  lo  aeeeaary  tomake 


ascwfMM  10  the  partloi,  whenever  there  lo  any  thiag 
-      "  *  ,  Mr  ehvadera:  thajMaeeat  Fomia- 


lOf 

iivery  aljicffcart 
laadlag.  whieh  ttMy 


ipraeeat 

thepoon 


panoe,  io  wMhooi  qaw- 


a  apoeeh  a^lnat  aipeech;  to  «|iPMe, 


TO  CONTRADIOr,  OPPO0E,  DBNT 

TtoaMMradtfel,  IhHD  tbe  Latia  cMfra  and  dufaah  aia- 

a^eech;  tOff^Me,  In  French 

,  peHbtt  of  «!pp«a0fVom  «p  or  o* 

"" —  •    —    -ff^  or  affunata 

poandad  of  d^  aa,  aad  at*  or  diM,  aignlfying  to  aay  na 
To  aanlrad^c,  aa  iha  oc^n  of  the  word  aaAdentiT 
depotea,  la  lo  aet  up  aMertkm  agalaat  aawrtioa,  and  fa 
ihaiafiMa  a  oioda  of  oppoaldoB,  whether  need  in  a  gene, 
tal  or  a  paittoalar  applifetlon  Logleiana  caO  thoae 
prapoaitioaa  aaalradiclary  which,  IB  all  their  terma,  are 
BwatcoaMtetalyiypaaadlo  each  other;  aa  'AD  roan 
waharar  *NoaMaarellaiB.>  A eMtlradwCira  aeeea- 
aarilyaappaaaeaiwbalithoMfhBot  neeeaMrilya  per- 
aaaat,  oapoaWoa ;  a  peiaoa  aMy  aniatemioaally  m»- 
trrnHei  hfaaaaU;  aa  la  fteqaeatlF  the  caaa  with  Sara; 
Bad  twa  peraoaa  aMy  aaa<rad»cl  each  other  wlthoat 


*The  Jewa  hold 
thai  In  faamwo  lihhlan  ahnnld  nwfiiarfii  f  nnr  innthur, 
they  wawyac  boaad  to  believathe  caaCrodictarp  aeaer- 
ttona  of  boih«*'-~8oirTB. 

Bat  althoofh  mmrmikUng  moat  be  mora  or  leaa 
verbal,  yec,  la  aa  aitanded  application  of  tbe  term,  the 
aaafrartrrtga  may  be  baplied  la  the  actkm  rather  than 
In  direet  worda,  aa  when  BMnon  by  hie  good  conduct 


ctmirUieU  the  alanden  of  fala  eoemlea ;  *  Thera  are 
many  who  are  food  of  umJtrmHetmg  the  eonunoo  re- 
portaoffcoM.'— Aaaiaoa.  ia  thla  apdUeaHoB,  caafra- 
"  nfulahed  from  each 
I  caatradietMB 
I  totho  worda 


I  aaaaaa  ara  CMUiy  inatingaiaBi 
So  yacaariaa  la  peraooal  dlmitCB 
tffMMm  on^  aa  ibr  aa  ralalaa 


afwMtMjOa  the  other  hand,  comprahenda  not  only  the 
apirit  of  tha  actkm,  bat  alao  a  great  divaratly  hi  the 
■mde;  ara  may  cawfradirf  flmn  nacemlty,  or  la  aelf- 
defbiee;  ara  «pip«aa  Ihan  oonvictkm,  or  a  leaa  hoooar^ 
ableaatara;  ara  itarradipf  by  a  direct  negative;  wa 
•ppaaa  by  awaaa  of  argumeat  or  otherwiae.  It  la  a 
braach  of  aoHteaem  ever  lo  cMHradkt  iMy ;  It  lea 
▼lolMioB  of  tha  moral  Uw  10  ^ppMa  without  the  Bioac 


ASdpartof  thafwii  ■  Mu,m?^* 

To  eaatradlct  and  to  diap  may  be  both  eooMered  as 

modoB  of  verbal  oppoaltion,  but  one  canlradHeto  an  aa* 

•ertkm,  and  doMca  a  (bet;  the  e^ntrmdktiwn  fanpHea 

the  aecung  apooa  penoB*)i  antbority  ar  opialoa  agalaat 
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10 

Itetof  another;  tbe  daaMiaipNai  tha  Matntalalng  a 
penon*B  Terador  la  oppoittioB  to  the  ehugea  or  inri* 
of  othera.    Caalradfafiaf  la  commonly  em 


{doyad  in  apecalatlTa  matiera;  *u  a  gwitleman  la  a 
Utile  aineere  In  bla  repreaentatlona,  he  laaore  lo  have  a 
doaencamradictar*.*:— Swift.    Denfimg  In  matten  en 


penanal  Intereat;  *One  of  tbe  company  began  to  rallv 
him  (an  infldd)  upon  hia  devotion  on  ahipboard,  which 
tbe  other  dnued  In  ao  high  terms,  that  it  produced  tha 
lieoabothiidea,andeodedlnadoel.*~ABmaoM.  JDa- 
aa^  may,  however,  be  employed  aa  ardi  aa  aaafra 
itettng  In  the  conrae  of  anmment ;  bat  we  dniy  tha 
general  truth  of  the  poeMon  by  eaacradklni^  the  paitl- 
calar  aaaertiona  of  the  Individuals  ;*  In  the  Socratic  wav 
of  dl^mte,  you  acree  to  every  thing  your  opponent  a^ 
▼aacea:  In  the  ArlatoteHc,  you  are  still  dmffhkg  and 
•mUr^dUtimg  aome  part  or  other  of  what  he  aaya.*— 
AnntsoN. 

When  caafradlet  itapecta  other  persona,  it  Is  tt^ 
quently  a  mode  of  «ppo«it^  aa  we  may  moat  edbcta- 
aHy  oppoM a  peraon  by  etmtmdieting  what  be  aaaeita} 
but  contrMdiction  doea  not  neceesarlly  lro|dy  0^09^ 
tian;  tbe  ibrmer  la  almphr  a  mode  of  action,  tbe  latter 
compreheada  both  the  actton  and  the  apirit,  with  which 
it  la  dictated :  we  contrmdut  from  neceasity  or  In  self* 
defence ;  we  oppMS,  from  conviction  or  some  peiaonal 
feeling  of  a  less  hoooitrable  nature.  When  we  bear  a 
friend  unjustly  charged  of  an  offbnce,  It  is  but  reasona' 
Me  to  ecntradia  tbe  charge;  oldeetloaable  aMaaursa 
may  call  fbr  tppoHti^Uy  but  It  la  aometiaMa  prudent  to 
abatain  ftom  mMt«f  what  we  caaaot  prevenc 

CtntrUia  to  llkewiae  need  hi  denying  what  to  laid 
looiie'a charge;  but  we  amy  d«ay  without  oanlradiet- 

if  Immedlato  nnanm. 

CbaCradietiM»  toenpkiyed  for  eomethig  othera;  da- 
wfimf  to  need  10  clear  oae'a  aalf :  we  may  caafradtel 
fotoeqr  when  we  have  not  auAdent  ground  for  saatra- 
dfatfnf ;  and  wa  say  dinp  Juat^y  whaa  wa  rabutan 


TO  DENT,  DISOWN,  DISCLAIM,  DtSAVOW. 

l>«ap  (a.  TV  d«ay)  approachea  neareat  to  tbe  aenaa 
ofdts0wn  when  applied  lo  peraons ;  disown^  that  is,  not 
to  own,  OB  the  other  hand,  beam  a  strong  analogy  to 
dMiy  when  applied  to  thliMB. 

In  the  flrat  case  drayla  aaid  whh  regard  to  one*)i 
kaowledae  of  or  connenon  with  a  person ;  disowning 
on  the  other  hand  to  a  term  of  larger  Import,  Including 
the  renunciation  of  all  relationship  or  social  tie :  the 
former  to  said  of  thoao  who  are  not  related ;  the  latter 
of  auch  only  aa  are  related.  Peter  denied  our  Saviour ; 
'  We  may  d«ay  God  in  all  thoae  acto  that  are  morally 
good  or  evil ;  thoae  are  the  proper  scenes  in  which  we 
aet  our  confessions  or  denials  of  him.*— South.  A 
parent  can  scarcely  be  Justlfled  in  disowning  his  child 
let  hto  vlcea  be  ever  ao  enormous;  a  child  can  never 
duswa  Ita  parent  In  any  casa  without  violating  tha 
BMat  aacred  duty. 

la  the  aecond  caae  dsap  to  said  In  regard  to  thlnp 
that  concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves ;  disown  only 
In  regard  to  what  todone  by  one*s  self  or  that  In  which 
one  to  personally  concerned.  A  person  d«a>««  that 
there  to  any  truth  In  tha  lasBitlon  of  aaocher ;  •  Tha 
■art  of  Stradbrd  poaiUvely  diBMd  the  wor^*-<;LA 
BBBDoa.    lie  d<sswaa  all  paittoipatton  in  any  a^Jr ; 

Then  ther  who  broCheiM  boner  elaim  diMwa, 
Kipel  thdr  parenii,  aad  asarp  tha  throae. 

Daroaw. 
We  may  daap  havhif  seen  a  thing;  we  may  disswn 
that  we  did  It  outaeivea  Our  veracity  to  often  tha 
oalything  Implicated  in  a  dmtaZ;  our  guilt.  Innocence 
or  boBour  are  Implicated  In  what  we  disown.  A  w^i- 
Bern  dsaics  what  to  stated  as  a  fbct;  tha  aoeoaed  pan/ 
disomu  what  to  laid  to  hto  chane. 

A  drnti^l  to  employed  only  for  outward  actions  0/ 
evaato;  that  which  can  be  relaied  m^y  be  denied:  di^- 
•mnimg  extends  to  whatever  we  can  own  or  poaseat 
ara  amy  disown  our  foellnga,  our  name,  our  coiinex- 
looa,  and  the  like. 

which  are  brought 
_    .       .  ;  •HUkeZeno.any 

one  shall  walk  about  and  yttda^  there  to  aay  motion 
IB  BBtare,fiirelytbat  mb  wb9  nBWUiud  for  Anti- 


wa  may  muown  our  leeungs,  our  name 
loM.  and  the  like. 

ChrlstlaBs  daw  tb*  charm  whkl 
against  the  goepeloy  Its  eneimes;  *Ii;i 


fM 
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coDedt  tliqr  are  dc 
■odecy  of  tbe  livliif.*— Bbo 
ihe  CMfTMf 


B  hii  pow*r  iifMra, 
gaattoM  known. 


IbrtlMMwbOilMTtagn 

be  eonvkiad  onto  uw 

'-^BOWM.    The  MneUee  f 

wliich  tbef  iMld  as 

oTClirM; 

^  leet  man  ihoald  qoili 

Be  Biakee  ttiat  power  to  tiembUagi 

JSJITHf. 

DiMJtnm  •mi  <<ffwn  are  both  perwwal  acta  leipect- 
IM  the  hidlrMaal  who  la  the  agent:  to  iuetmim  la  to 
throw  off  a  date,  as  to  disown  ia  not  to  admit  as  ooe*s 
own;  aa ciflMB,  flmn  the  Lattai  cloM*,  algnlfiei  lo  de- 
elan  wkh  a  load  tone  what  we  want  at  our  own;  to 
10  dJMlate  ia  with  an  equally  knid  or  poiitive  tone,  to 
gtve  op  a  cioMi :  thia  ia  a  more  poiltlve  act  than  to  du. 
ewn,  which  may  be  perlbnaed  by  Inelnoation,  or  by  tbe 
mere  ahuainlng  to  own.  .  .     ^ 

He  who  feeta  himaeir  dhmeed  by  the  actiooi  that 
an  done  by  hia  natkm,  or  hk  fkmily,  wiO  be  ready  to 
diMiam  the  very  name  which  he  bean  fai  commoo 
with  the  oObnding  party ; 

I  fhme.— Drtosm. 
An  abaord  pride  ■ometimea  impda  men  to  dwaam  their 
relatloiMhip  to  thoae  who  an  beneath  them  in  external 


The  thtaM  called  Mb,  with  (.^  < 
And  think  It  over«>id  to  porehai 


Han  Priam*8  eon,  Delphobua,  he  Ibond: 
He  acarcely  knew  him,  strivtaic  to  iuoMm 
Hli  blotted  form,  and  Uuehingto  be  known. 

DaiDBN. 
An  honHt  mind  win  diMlalM  aU  right  to  nralK  which 
Itlbelanottobelongtoltaelf:  the  fear  of  ridicule  aome- 
Ihnea  makea  a  man  ditMM  that  which  woold  redound 
10  hli  hoQoor:  'Very  few  among  thoae  who  profen 
theamehree  Chrliliana,  dwcMm  an  concern  for  their 
aooli,  driaowa  the  anthority,  or  rwioonoe  theezpecta- 
Hona  of  the  goopeL*— Rooaaa.  _ 

Todi»aee»iatoaaM9tbatathtaigianol.  The  d<«a- 
vmmIIs a  general  dedaraiion;  tbe  dMual  la  a  panlcu- 
lar  aawrtkm;  the  former  la  made  voluntarily  and  un- 
aaked  for,  the  latter  la  always  in  dlrea  anmrer  to  a 
aharge:  we  disavow  In  mattan  of  general  intereat 
when  truth  only  It  concerned ;  we  dci^f  In  matten  of 
peraonal  IntereM  when  the  character  or  fealingi  are 
implicated. 

WhatladifovawWiageneranyiB  soDportoT  truth; 
what  to  dmicd  may  often  be  in  direct  violatioo  of  truth : 
an  hooeet  mind  will  always  di$w0w  whaterer  has 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  It ;  'Dr.  Solaoder  dite- 
««w«  some  of  those  narrations  (in  Hawkesworth*s 
voysges),  or  at  least  declares  them  to  be  grosriy  mlsre- 
preseniM.'— Bbattib.  A  timid  person  sometimes 
dmti§t  what  he  knows  to  be  true  from  a  fear  of  tbe 
coiHMquenoes ;  *Tbe  king  now  dmM  his  knowledge 
of  tbe  cooaplraey  agalnat  Riszio,  by  public  prodama- 
tiow.'— Aobbbtson.  Many  persons  have  ditwowad 
being  the  author  of  tbe  leiten  which  an  known  under 
the  name  of  Juniua ;  the  real  authors  who  have  dtnMl 
their  concern  in  it  (as  doubtlem  they  bave)  availed 
themaelvea  of  tbe  aubierfoge,tbat  since  it  was  the  allUr 
of  several,  do  one  bidivldBally  could  caU  hfaaself  tbe 


TO  OONTBOVKRT,  DISPUTE. 
Oralr«o«r<,  compounded  of  the  Lathi  cMfra  and 
osris,  dgnUea  to  torn  i«afaiBt  another  hi  discourse,  or 
direct  one's  sslf  against  another. 

Di»fmi9^  in  Latin  dinmU^  fkom dia  woAwiOa^ slgnl- 

fles  Uieratty  to  think  dUferently,  or  to  call  in  question 

the  opinkm  of  another,  which  is  tbe  senn  that  brings 

It  In  cloeest  aUtance  with  amtnwHimg, 

To  tmUrwtrt  baa  regard  to  speculative  iioinia ;  to 

Its  reapeciB  matten  of  feet :  there  la  roc^rc  of  o^ijn  »• 

1  in  MnfreMrsy  ;  mon  of  doubt  hi  dirputing    - 


;askeptlckdMMt««;  ni«  pifHiK^ 

tk  subUmest  truths  of  the  Gospel  bave  b«tii  ail  <^n- 
imtrUd  hi  their  turn  by  the  self-auAcie&t  tnqukri^r : 
•ThedeaMlisbini  of  Dunkirk  was  so  eagtrly  Ui>F-mf4 
on,  and  so  warmly  ceaCrsesrCcd,  as  had  »!<•  f*-  i^-i^e 
produced  a  challenge.*— Buoobll.  The  ai-:-;:^-.^ 
of  the  Bible  ttaalf  hM  been  dimulsd  by  I 
Individoals;  the  ezhMoee  of  a  God  by  sOU 
Now  I  am  ant  and  am  not  lo  disfmU 
If y  priaeePBOiAn,  hut  to  ettcuta^DBTOBi. 


Gmlrvvirty  la  wone  than  an  unpaodtabla  taA ; 
tastead  of  elicliii«  truth,  H  doea  bM  expose  tbe  faianga 
of  the  partlea  enmMl;  *  How  eometh  it  to  nam  that 
we  an  so  rent  with  mutual  cooientiona.  ana  that  the 
church  Is  so  much  troubled  1  Ifmen  bad  been  wUliog 
to  learn,  aU  these  cMtrevsrms  might  bave  died  the 
very  day  they  wen  first  brought  forth.'— Hookkb. 
Ditpmtimg  Is  not  so  penonal,  and  ooosequenUy  not  so 
objjcctioBahle :  we  never  ceiilr»e«r(  any  point  without 
seriously  and  decidedly  bitending  lo  oppoee  tbe  notk>oa 
of  another;  we  may  sometinies  ditpnu  a  point  for  tbe 
sake  of  friendly  argument,  or  the  dealre  of  hiformation '.f 
theologlana  and  poHtlciaaa  are  tbe  greatest  tontrtvr- 
ntUaU ;  it  Is  the  buslnen  of  men  in  general  to  dit- 
Mle  whatever  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted; 
^  The  earth  Is  now  placed  so  conveniently  that  plants 
thrive  and  flooririi  in  It,  and  animals  live;  this  Is 
matter  of  feet  and  beyond  aU  dM|nit«.'— Bkntiat. 
When  dMputs  la  taken  in  the  sense  of  verbally  main- 
taining a  point  In  opposltkm  to  another.  It  ceases  to 
have  that  alUance  to  tbe  word  eeniraotrtt  and  cornea 
nearest  to  the  asnn  of  argmt  {v.Jirgue). 

INDUBITABLE,  UNaUESnONABLELDTOIB- 
PUTABLE,  UNDENIABLE,  INCONTRO- 
VERTIBLE, IRREFRAGABLE. 
Aida*tta*l«  signifies  admitting  of  no  doubt  (vide 
Dwnkt)]  u»qtu$tUnakUt  admitting  of  no  ^ettwn 
(e.  Dcuht);  trndufutabU,  admitting  of  no  ditpuU 
iv.  To  controvert);  MndeniabU^  not  to  be  daiMd 
(v.  To  dmft  dtoown);  ineontrovertibUt  not  to  be 
eomtrovorui  («.  TV  comtrovert) ;  irrofrmgokU^  (h>m 
froMgo  to  break,  signifies  not  lo  be  kroken^  destroyed, 
or  done  away.  These  terms  are  all  opposed  to  uncer- 
tahity ;  but  they  do  not  hnply  abeoluie  certainty,  for 
they  aU  ezpren  the  strong  persuasion  of  a  person's 
mind  rether  than  tbe  absolute  nature  of  tbe  thing : 
when  a  feet  Is  supported  by  such  evidence  as  admits 
of  no  Und  of  doubt,  it  is  termed  nutmbUahU;  *  A  full 
or  a  thin  bouse  wiU  indmbiukljf  express  tbe  sense  of  a 
majority.'— Hawkbsworth.  When  the  truth  of  an 
aseertSon  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  man  whose  cha- 
racter for  integrity  stands  unimpeacbed,  it  is  termed 
ttmfuoationahU  authority;  *Fnmi  tbe  un^uutioumkU 
documents  and  dictates  of  the  hiw  of  nature,  I  shaU 
evince  the  obligation  lying  upon  everv  man  to  shovr 
gratitode.'— SouTB.  When  a  thing  Is  believed  to  exist 
on  tbe  evidence  of  every  man's  senses,  it  is  termed 
umdtnimbU;  *8ottiid«iM'«*(«lsthe  trutbofthis(viB.tha 
liaiilmns  of  our  duty),  that  the  scene  of  virtue  is  laid 
in  our  natural  aversenem  to  things  excellent.'— 
BooTB.  When  a  sentiment  has  always  been  hebl  as 
either  true  or  felse,  without  dispute,  It  is  termed  indio- 
mrntakU;  *  Truth,  knowhig  tbe  mdumUoM*  chUm  she 
has  to  an  that  is  caUed  reaeon.  thinks  it  below  her  to 
ask  that  upon  courte^  in  which  she  can  plead  a  pro- 
pcvty.*— BoirrB.  When  arguments  bave  never  been 
controverted,  they  an  termed  mc«iifrevsrtai< ;  '  Our 
disthietion  most  rest  upon  a  steady  adherence  to  tbe 
mcomtrovtrtibU  rules  of  virtue.'— Bi^a.  And  when 
they  bave  never  been  satiafectorUy  answered,  tbsv  an 
termed  irrpfragokU ;  *  Then  la  none  who  walks  so 
sorely,  and  upon  such  irrefirofoUe  grounds  of  pru 
dence,  aa  be  who  la  religious.*— Booth. 

TO  ARGUE,  DISPUTE,  DEBATE. 

To  argue  Is  to  adduce  arguments  or  reasons  In 
support  of  one's  position :  to  dmU^  In  Lathi  duMtts, 
compounded  of  du  and  /ute,  s^piifles  to  think  dlflbr- 
ently,  in  an  extended  sense,  to  assert  a  dlflbrent  opi- 
nion; to  dtkau^  in  French  dedatfre,  compounded  of 
tbe  intensive  syllable  do  and  hattro^  to  beat  or  fight, 
algnifles  to  contend  for  and  againM. 

To  or/us  la  to  defend  one's  self;  diafuU  to  oppoee 
another ;  to  dokou  Is  to  diofU  in  a  formal  maimer. 
To  cr/us  on  a  subject  Is  to  explain  the  reasons  or 
proofli  In  support  of  an  assiilton ;  to  orgiu  with  a 
person  is  to  dtfend  a  poaltion  against  him :  to  diofmU 
a  thtaag  Is  to  advance  oldectlons  sgainst  a  position ;  to 
dUfnU  with  a  peison  Is  to  start  ol^tlona  against  his 
poaltiooa,  to  attempt  to  raftite  them ;  a  dokou  is  a  di«- 
fmustiiom  held  by  many.  To  orgiu  doea  not  necea- 
sarlly  auppoae  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  tbe  oirgrur. 
that  what  he  defends  Is  true ;  nor  a  real  dlflbrence  of 
opliilon  in  bis  opponent;  for  some  men  have  such  an 
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tteUnc  propttricjribr  an  arpmmu,  thst  Umjt  wfll 
attempt  to  prove  what  nobo^  denica;  and  in  eome 
caaee  tlie  tenn  targiu  may  be  uaed  In  the  eeilte  of  ad- 
docinf  reaai>iu  more  for  the  parpoee  of  produeing 
mutual  confirmatioQ  and  Uloitration  of  tmib  tlian  for 
the  detection  of  fUsebood,  or  the  qneetioniflg  of  opi- 


Of  good  and  erU  much  tbey  argued  then.— Miltov. 
To  ditpnu  always  euppbaes  an  oppoiition  to  tome  pei^ 
eon,  but  DOC  a  aincere  oppoalUon  to  the  thing:  fiw  we 
mn  dispMU  that  whieh  we  do  not  deny,  toi  toe  sake 
of  holding  a  ditfuU  with  one  who  is  of  dilferent  sentt- 
»ents:  to  dshte  presuDposea  a  muHitudtt  of  dashing 
r  opposing  opinions.  Men  of  mtoy  words  argiis  for 
te  sake  of  talking :  men  of  ready  tonguea  du»ttf«  for 


^       ^      ,    .      T  ready  tonguea  dupttf«  for 

the  sake  of  victory:  men  in  Parliament  often  debmu 
Ibr  the  sa^e  of  oppoeing  the  rtiling  par^,  or  ftom  any 
other  motive  than  the  love  of  truth. 
Jtrgumtntati^n  is  a  dangerous  propensity,  and  r 

dera  a  man  an  unpleasant  comiianion  in  society : 

one  riK>uld  set  such  a  value  on  nis  opinions  oa  to  ob- 
trude the  defence  of  them  on  those  who  are  uninter- 
ested in  the  question  \  *  PuMlck  arguimr  oft  serves  not 
only  to  exasperate  the  minds,  but  lo  wBet  tlie  wits  of 
hereticks.*— DacAT  or  PiBTT.  />wr«t«tMa,  as  a  seho- 
lastlck  exercise,  Is  well  fitted  to  exert  the  reasoning 
powers  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry; 
Thuf  Rodmond,  train*d  by  this  unhallowM  ciew, 
The  sacred  social  paasioos  never  knew : 
Unkiird  to  argne.  in  diapnU  yet  loud, 
Bold  without  caotloo,  without  honours  proud. 

FALComtE. 

Dskrtrayin  PartlameM  la  by  some  converted  into  a 
trade;  he  who  talks  the  toudesi,  and  makea  the  moat 
vehement  opposition,  expects  the  greatest  applause; 
The  murmur  ceaa*d:  then  ftom  his  k>fty  thtone 
The  king  bivokM  the  gods,  and  thus  begun: 
1  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  ye  now  dtbaU 
Had  been  reaolv*d  befbre  it  waa  too  late. 

Dkydbh. 

TO  CONSULT,  DELIBERATE,  DEBATE. 

T«  eMualt,  in  French  emsulur.  Latin  Mmmlto,  ia  • 
ftequentatlve  of  CMU11X0,  signiiying  to 
noh  idikmn 


eoufse  of  eoodoct  be  shall  poiane :  the  want  of  dsb 
bTtiimy  whether  in  private  or  publick  transactioiM,  ia 
a  more  fru||(bl  source  of  mischief  than  abnoat  aay 
other* 


TO  OPPOSE,  RESIST,  WITHSTAND, 

THWART. 
MM  (a.  TV  •kjwet^  •fP—ti  >■  the 
ying  simptar  to  put  hi  the  way;  n 
riy  to  stand  back,  away  from*  or 


rvtMf,  aignifiaa 
r  JT-  J^  away  from;  w  against;  miik 
jtmtd  has  the  fbroe  of  r«  In  resist ;  tkmaru  Ikon 
tbeOerman  f««r  cross,  signifies  to  come  across. 

The  action  of  settfaig  one  thing  up  Malnst  another 
to^bvlouily  expreaseirbv  aU  these  terms,  but  they 
anner  and  the  circoma'  " 


.  to  deli*«ral«,  in  Vrenoh , , 

compounded  of  d«  and  litre,  or  likra  a  balance,  slgnl- 
llea  10  weigh  as  in  a  balance.  ^^  ^^ 

CentMitstiime  always  require  two  persona  at  least ; 
deliberatums  require  many,  or  only  a  man's  sslf :  an 
individual  mav  eenemU  with  one  or  many ;  amembiiea 
commonly  dOikermU:  advke  and  faiformatlon 


dlflbr  in  the  manner  and  the  circomatances.  To ., 
feee  simply  denotes  the  relaUve  position  of  two  oMecto, 
and  when  appUed  to  persons  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  personal  characteristick :  we  may  ewpeee 
reason  or  fbrce  to  fbrce ;  or  tUngs  may  be  etpeeei  to 
Mcb  other  which  are  in  an  eppeeUe  direcOon,  as  a 
house  to  a  church.  JtMirc  Is  always  an  act  of  more  or 
less  force  when  appUed  to peiaooa;  it  Is  mostly  acul- 
pable  action,  as  when  men  reeiet  lawfU  authority; 
reeieUmee  la  la  Act  always  bad,  unless  In  caae  of 
actual  self-detaice.  C^^Mtlira  may  be  made  in  any 
form,  as  when  wa  epmeee  a  penon*s  admittance  into  « 
houaebyonrperaonalefltons;  orwe«fMMhis  '  ' 
sion  into  a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our  op 


gven  and  received  in  e^nntUmUene ;  •  Ulywea  (aa 
omer  tella  xm)  made  a  voyan  to  the  regiona  of  the 
dead,  to  evnamk  Tlresias  bow  he  should  return  to  his 
couBtry.*— AnnisoH.  Doubts,  dUBcultica,  and  oUec- 
tiooa,  are  started  and  removed  In  deiikenuiene: 
*  Moloch  declares  himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  ap- 
peals tnoeiaed  with  Ms  compantoos  for  k)aing  so  much 
time  as  even  to  ieUkerate  upon  it*— Anntsow.  We 
eomreuolcate  and  hear  when  we  eenenh;  we  pause 
and  hesitate  when  we  ielHermU :  those  who  have  to 
«o-operate  must  frequently  smmA  together ;  those 
wbobavessrkMS  mearares  to  decide  upon  mnat  coolly 

To  dekate  (v.  Te  argue)  and  to  enewU  equally  mark 
»^«««»of  pauaing  or  withboldina  the  dedsioi^whethcr 
!?!!!^*^5^""y-  To  iWdl«  supposes  ahraya 
!L??!?^3r  of  opinion;  to  dc<«*«rate  supposes  simp^ 

or  oAriM  their  opintofls,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
wlubeiMatmr; 


there 

witn  htan  in  wholesome  counsels  to  dMs£s 

What  yet  remalaa  to  safe  the  sbikiiv  state. 

,_.  Port. 

When  anv  Ml^eet  oAiB  that  Is  eorapHeated  and  qiiea- 
ttooaWe.  fc  eaMs  for  mature drf»sra£iir^        '^ 

Wbenman*slifolsinds»«l«^ 
The  Jttdp  can  ne'er  too  hmg  df<i»sr«te7 

DBTOsir. 
IIi^iJf!!!!2#^*^  P*^®"  gels  such  an  ascendent 
In  tha  mind  or  any  one,  as  to  make  him  dWate  which 


ReeteUmee  is  alwava  a  direct  action,  as  when  we  reeiet 
an  invading  army  by  the  sword,  or  we  reeiet  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  by  denying  our  aasent ;  or,  in  le- 
Uoion  to  thincB,  when  wood  or  any  hard  substance 
reeieu  the  violent  e£Ebrts  of  steel  or  iron  to  make  aa 
impresrioa. 

mthetmnd  and  tkwmt  are  modes  otrteietMue  appU. 
able  onlv  to  conscious  agenta.  To  wtO^taad  ia  nega- 
tive; it  implies  not  to  yield  to  any  for^  agency: 
thus,  a  person  witketamie  the  entreaties  ofanother  to 
comphr  with  a  request  To  thwart  is  positive ;  it  is 
acUvdy  to  croas  the  wOl  of  another:  thus,  humour- 
•pme  people  are  perpetually  tkwartiug  the  wishes  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  in  connexkm.  Habitual 
eppeeitioH,  whether  in  act  or  in  nirit,  is  equally 
■enseless :  none  but  conceited  or  turbulent  people  are 
guilty  of  it;  "^^ 

■sault,  so  hlrii  the  tomnlt  roee, 
I  defond,  aadwhile  the  Gieaka  sMMs. 
Drioen 
Ofpeeiiieniete  to  governfflefit  are  dangerous  members 
of  society,  and  ate  ever  preaching  up  reeieUm/oe  to 
constituted  authorities ; 

To  do  an  our  sole  delight 
As  being  the  contrarv  to  his  high  wiU 
Whom  we  rartr t— Miltoiu 

•  FMculariostanees  of  second  sight  have  been  given 
with  such  evidenee,  as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  have 
been  able  to  rsrift^-JoaasoH.  It  is  a  hamiy  thfaw 
when  a  young bmb can  wtttfUad the anureucoiiior 


For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  tntketeed 
Th*  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood. 

DftTOlN. 

Itiaapartof  aChrlstSan's  duty  lo  bear  with  patience 
thenntuward  events  of  Hfo  that  tkwurt  hia  purposes : 
*The  understanding  and  wiU  never  disagreed  (b^ra 


TO 


CONFUTE,  REFUTE,  DI8PR0VE, 
OPPUON. 


Cenfmte  and  r0i<«.  In  Latin  Mi0ile  and  rV^  ara 
compounded  of  sea  against,  r«  privative,  and/bto,  ob- 
solete for  mrgme.  signifying  to  argue  r— *— 

the  contrary;  dieprm 


to  argue  against  or  to  argue 
mpounded  of  die  prlvattve 


and  vreve,  signifies  10  prove  tl ,  ,  „__„  , 

l^atn^PFVM,  signifies  to  fight  In  Older  to  remove  or 
overthrow. 

Toeeufkte  raspacta  what  is  aigumantativa ;  refute 
^N^Mls  penonal  ;d<9raM  whatever  is  repraa;iiUd^ 
nlf«<I:  ^ffptV*  whatever  la  held  or  malatalnad. 

An  argumwtt  to  enf^  by  provtof  Its  follacy ;  a 
charge  is  r^fStMed  by  proving  ooa*a  faaooaace;  an 
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MMlSoo  if  4^j^r«o«i  by  pnydnff  thai  It  If  lUte ;  a  doe- 
trine  la  9fpiugwt4  by  a  coum  of  reaaonlng. 

Pandoxea  may  ba  eially  confuted ;  cataunnlee  may 
be  eeallir  r^fuud;  tbe  marvelloua  aod  tncredlbie 
■loriea  or  trmvellen  may  be  easily  dufravtd;  bereslea 
and  Sceptical  nottaoB  ot^  to  be  flwiLriM^ 

Tbe  pemteiouadoetrlneB  of  akepadui,  though  often 
€0nfuUdt  are  aa  often  advanced  with  tbe  same  degree 
ef  aaanranoeby  the  ftee-thhiking,  and  I  might  aay  the 
unthinking  few  who  Imbibe  their  apUlt ; 

The  learned  do,  by  taraa,  the  leam*d  eoitfmU^ 
Yet  all  depart  onalter'd  by  dispute.— Orrib* 
It  la  the  employment  of  ilbelUata  to  deal  out  their  mall- 
ckNia  aaperriona  agalnat  the  ol^ecu  of  their  malignity 
in  a  manner  ao  looae  and  Indirect  as  to  preclude  tbe 
poaribillty  of  rtfrntrnti^H  ;  *  Philip  of  M acedon  r^uUd 
by  the  force  or  gold  all  the  wisdom  of  Athena.'— Ad- 
Bisoa.    It  would  be  a  fhiitlesa  and  unthankful  task  to 
attempt  to  iisfrwt  all  the  aiatemenla  which  are  cir- 
culated in  a  common  newspaper , 
Man*a  feeUa  raoe  what  iUs  await ! 
Labour  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 
IWaaaae,  and  aonrow's  weeping  train. 
And  death,  sad  raftige  fttxn  the  storm  of  fhtt, 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song !  diaprvvs, 
And  Justify  tbe  lawa  of  Jove.— OoLuna. 
It  la  the  duty  of  miniaten  of  the  Goapel  to  oppMfn  all 
doetrlnea  that  militate  against  the  esiabtished  (Uth  of 
Chriatiana;  *  Ramua  was  one  of  the  first  cppugxers  of 
the  okl  phlloaophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovatlona 
the  quiet  of  the  achooh.*— JomraoR 


TO  mPUON,  ATTACK 

To  iwKfugn^  ftom  the  Latin  m  and  jntfiie,  signf  (ying 
to  flilit  aaalnst,  la  qrnonvmoua  with  Mttaek  only  in  re- 
gard to  doetrlnea  or  oplnkona ;  in  which  caae,  to  im- 
fugn  aigniflaa  to  call  in  qneadon,  or  bring  aigumenta 
against;  to  UtaOt  is  to  oppoae  with  warmth.  Skep- 
ticks  aiifugn  every  opinion,  however  self-evident  or 
well-grounded  they  may  be :  Infldeh  make  the  moat 
indecent  attaeh§  upon  the  BIMe,  and  all  that  la  held 
sacred  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

HewhOtaip«fiMmav  i^x.  -.1  .-  jimceed  in9imnt]ily 
andclrcultooaly  towufcisxjuiMJ  Hmi  tAitiif»f  oLbrm  :  he 
who  aftasfta  alwaya  ffroi^Mjdi  ^vkb  nioTc  ar  tm  \  lo- 
lenee.  To  imfugn  \»  ikji  in-cEnEnrUy  itkk^\  in  a  Nad 
aenae;  wemayaoaaetiniriti  %mpugti  &b«urd  dwtriTt'^  by 
a  fblr  train  of  reaaonlng :  tu  atnuLk  w  bJwhv*  4:-ii>ic- 
tlonaUe,  either  in  the  RK^le  uf  ihe  wL\im\  nr  iis  ^pbj<^ 
or  in  both;  It  la  a  mc^!^  i>f  prcirijwtitig  orit^nfr  cim- 
pfc>yed  hi  tbe  cauae  of  fBljehi>xl  iban  (ruth :  wljen 
there  are  no  arguments  wherewith  to  iwftfjTi  a  d.»- 
trine,  it  laeaay  to  airaeA  it  wiUi  rtillciile  add  acurriJity. 


TO   ATTACK. 


C.   A0BAIL,   ASBAULT, 
ENCOUNTER. 


AtUekf  In  French  oMomiar,  changed  from  aUaeker^ 
In  Latin  aUoetim,  partlctple  of  otlnift,  signlflea  to 
bring  Into  ckMO  contact;  aaaoO,  aiaaa/i.  In  French 
csaailir,  Latin  aasifa'e,  atsaltmt,  compounded  of  at 
or  ai  and  aalie,  rignifiea  to  leap  upon ;  aiMMmter,  In 
French  rnc^ntre^  eompounded  of  «•  or  te  and  c#iilrc. 
In  Latin  eeiUra  agalnat,  signiflea  to  rim  or  oome 
agalnat 

JtttMk  la  the  generick,  the reatare  apeeUIek  larma. 
To  attmck  la  to  make  an  approach  In  order  to  do  aome 
violence  to  the  person ;  to  a$saU  or  aatamlt  Is  to  make 
a  sudden  and  vehemenc  attack;  to  snsswalir  Is  to 


;  the  attack  of  another.  One  attack*  by  ahnply 
oflbring  violence  without  necessarily  producing  an  ef- 
fect; one  afaaOt  by  meansof  missile  weapona;  one 
atsamiu  by  direct  peraonal  vlolenoe;  one  omcamitert 
by  oppoaing  violence  to  violence. 

Men  and  animals  attack  OTencamUtr;  men  only,  In 
the  literal  senae,  aataU  or  assault.  Animals  attack 
each  other  with  the  weapona  nature  haa  beatowed  upon 
them :  *  King  Athelstan  attacked  another  body  of  the 
Danes  at  sea  near  Bandwlch,  sunk  nine  of  thcar  ships, 
and  put  the  reat  to  flight.*— Hvmr.  Tboae  who  pro- 
voke a  multitude  may  expect  to  )»▼«  their  houses 
or  windowa  atMoUtd  with  atones,  and  their  persons 


Bo  when  he  saw  Ma  fl8tt*rte  arte  to  fUl 
With  greedy  force  he  *gan  the  fbit  I*  aaoaO. 

BPBRaiE. 

And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade, 
By  steel  awaaftwf,  and  by  gold  betray*d.— Drtsbr. 
It  is  ridicuknis  to  attempt  to  emcannter  those  who  are 
superiour  in  strength  and  prowess ;  *  Putting  themselves 
In  order  of  battle,  they  etusamntercd  their  enemies.'— 
Knowlrs. 

They  are  all  used  figuratively.  Men  otfadl  wttb 
reproaches  or  censures ;  they  a««ail  with  abuse;  they 
are  atsauUed  by  temputions ;  they  ancsMMtar  oppose 
tlon  and  difllcultles.  A  fever  attack*  ;  horrid  sorleka 
oMoil  tbe  ear ;  dangers  are  «acM(Rt«red.  The  reputa- 
tions  of  men  in  puUlck  life  are  often  wantonly  attack- 
ed; *Tbe  women  might  possibly  have  carried  Ihia 
Gotbick  building  higher,  had  not  a  ftunous  monk, 
Thomas  Conecte  by  name,  attacked  It  with  great  seal 
and  resolution.*— A  doison.  PuMfck  men  are  astaUcd 
in  every  direetton  by  the  murraun  and  complaints  olj 
the  discontented; 

Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 

Her  husband,  how  far  urg'd  bto  patience  bears, 

His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  10  a—aiL 

MlLTOW. 

They  often  tncouater  the  obstacles  which  party  apfaH 
throws  in  the  way,  without  reapini  any  solid  advan- 
tage to  themaelvea ;  'It  Is  sufficient  Uiat  you  are  able  to 
tntsumttr  the  temptations  which  now  a**aitM  you : 
when  God  sends  trials  he  may  send  atr^igtL*— 
Tat  LOR. 

ATTACK,  ASSAULT,   ENCOUNTER,  ONSET, 
CHARGE. 
An  attack  and  a«««iilt  (e.  To  attack)  nmy  be  aaade 

r]  an  unreatstina  ol^ect:  emcawUtr^  onctt^  and 
g*^  require  at  Teaat  two  oppoaing  parties.  An 
attack  may  be  slight  or  indirect;  an  a**aidt  moat 
always  be  direct  and  mostly  vigorous.  An  attack  upon 
a  town  need  not  be  attended  with  any  h^ury  to  the 
walls  or  inhabitants ;  but  an  av«aai/t  is  commonly  con- 
ducted so  as  to  eflbct  its  capture.    Attack*  are  made 


by  robben  upon  the  person  or  property  of  another 

a9*aMU»  upon  the  person  only ; 

of  diversion  which  has  not  been  generally  condemned, 


r  property  ol 
;  *Tberels(] 


though  it  la  produced  by  an  aUadt  upon  thoaa  who 
have  not  voluntarily  entered  the  lists ;  who  find  them- 
selves buflbtted  in  the  dark,  and  have  neither  means 
of  defence  nor  poaHMIItyof  advantage.'— Ha wrrr- 
woRTH.  *WedonotfindthemeekneasofalamblaR 
creature  so  armed  for  battle  and  aaaamlt  as  the  Ikm.*- 
AnmaoR. 

An  tnesmnter  generally  reapeeta  an  unfiNmal  eaaual 
meetfaig  between  aingle  indivlduala ;  Mwd  and  ckarga 
a  recular  aUack  between  contending  armies ;  amaatm 
employedftif  the  oommeneemem  of  the  battle;  ckmrga 
for  an  «aael(  ftom  a  particular  quarter.  When  knight- 
erraatry  vraa  in  vogue,  enemiMter*  were  perpetually 
taking  jilBce  between  the  knighta  and  their  antagoniata, 
who  often  existed  only  In  the  hnagtaiatkm  of  the  eona- 
baumta:  muvwstar*  were,  however,  aometlmea  fleiee 
and  bloody,  when  neither  party  would  yMd  to  iht 
other  whUe  hehad  the  povrer  of  reaiatanoe; 
And  such  a  ftown 
Each  east  at  th*  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  heav'n*B  artiUery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Hovering  a  spa^  till  winds  the  signal  Mow, 
To  Join  Uielr  dark  encMtater  In  mid  air.— Miltow. 
Tbe  French  are  said  to  make  Impetuous  Muet«,  but 
not  to  withstand  a  continued  attack  with  the  same  per- 
aeveranee  and  steadlnesa  aa  the  Engliah ; 
Onttta  in  love  aeem  beat  like  thoae  in  war, 
Fierce,  reaolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force.— Tatr. 
A  ftiriona  and  well-dlrectad  ckarg*  tnm.  the  cavalry 
will  aometimea  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day ; 
O  my  Aflloalo !  Fm  all  on  flra ; 
My  soul  is  up  in  anna,  ready  to  ekarg*^ 
And  bear  amid  the  foe  with  conqu*rlng^troopa. 

COMORRTR. 

AGGRESSOR,  ASSAILANT. 

jtggre**or^  fttmi  the  Latin  aggre»9M*t  participle  of 

aggrtdior^  compounded  of  ag  or  ad^  and  gredior  to 
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iHf^rffitfftwQwmppltwplo,falMmypo»,orattacli- 
*  i;  MBmilmnt,  tkom  «M«tf,  ia  Freock  «««««l«r,  com* 


I  of  ««  or  Mi,  and  tmli^  to  l^p  upon,  •ignifiei 
WW  leaping  up«  or  attackiog  any  one  Tebemently. 

The  cinvactfltMck  idea  of  mggreaMT  hi  tbatof  one 
foiag  op  10  anocbcr  iu  a  boMile  manner,  and  tqr  a  aa- 
tHralexteaeloo of  Uie  eeoee  eommenelng  aa  attack : 
Ika  charactarklick  Idea  of  •»MmUa»i  Is  dial.of  ooeconi- 
Bl^tiflf  aa  act  of  violence  on  the  penoo. 

An  tgrwr  ofibiB  to  do  eo«e  iiOary  ehber  \n 


;  ilM  ibnner  ooauneocee  a  ifiepute,  the  latter 
cairka  It  on  wltli  a  Tebement  and  direct  attack.  An 
mggr9$90r  It  UameaUf  for  givinf  rlie  to  quarvele; 
*  where  one  Is  the  aggrnsor^  and  in  panuanoe  of  bis 
lint  attack  kllto  the  other,  the  law  soppoees  the  action, 
however  Mddeo,  to  be  malicioui.*— JeBMOii  (I4f*  ^ 
tlm—g»),  Aa  %fmAmt  is  culpable  for  the  mischief 
htdoca; 

What  tar  so  fortified  and  barr'd 
Afalost  the  tunefiil  force  of  vocal  charms, 
Bat  would  with  transport  to  such  sweet  s»st7eiie» 
Surrender  Us  attention  1— Mason. 
Were  there  no  •ggrfvr*  there  would  be  no  dis- 
^  ~    were  there  no  assetfaals  those  disputes  would 


An  mggfattT  maj  be  an  s>r«7iif,  or  an  M§mHant 
Bay  he  aa  ^jTreiStfTibttt  thef  areas  fkeqoeatljdlstlnet. 


TO  DIBPLEA8E,  OFFENI),  VEX. 

DispUmse  natorallv  marks  the  contrary  of  pieasinc; 
aTsBd,  from  the  Latin  oftndo^  sifnifies  to  stumble  In 
ttc  way  of;  vex,  In  Latm  mm,  is  a  frequentative  of 
vdU,  slffnKying  literally  to  toss  up  and  down. 

These  wordi  eipress  the  act  of  causing  a  painfbl 


t  in  the  miod  by  some  Impropriety,  real  or 
J,  on  one's  own  part.  DUpltte  is  not  alwajrs 
Nled  to  that  which  personally  concerns  ouiselvee: 
iMMigfa  qfend  and  v«x  have  always  more  or  less  of 
what  M  nenonal  In  them :  a  superkmr  mav  be  tUt- 
pU—U  with  one  who  is  under  bis  charge  for  tanproper 
hehaviour  toward  perMms  In  general ; 

Meantime  Imperial  Neptune  heard  the  sound 
Of  racing  billows  breaking  on  the  tround ; 
Di§pU4ir4  and  foaring  for  bis  watV  reign, 
Be  rear*d  his  awAil  head  above  the  main. 

DETVCir. 
He  win  bei#«ad«lwith  him  for  disrespectful  behaviour 
toward  himself,  or  neglect  of  his  interests ;  *  The  em- 
peror himself  came  running  to  the  place  In  his  armour, 
asverelv  reproviag  them  of  cowardice  who  bad  for- 
■ahen  the  plaee,  and  crievooily  tffdndsrf  with  them  who 
had  kept  sock  negUgent  watch.*— Kmolles.  What 
diayl— so  has  Issi  regard  to  what  Is  personal  than  what 
4f«Mls;  a  BuimjDsed  Intention  In  the  most  barmleai  act 
may  cause  offence,  and  oo  the  contraiy  the  most 
tftmikur  action  may  not  give  ogmu  where  the  Inten- 
uoo  of  the  agent  Is  suroosed  to  be  lood ;  *  Nathan's 
ftUe  of  the  poor  auw  and  his  lamb  bad  so  good  an  effeet 
as  toconvev  taisiroctkm  to  the  earof  a  Idng  without 
tgmiimg  It^— AoMsaii. 

/MfplMMS  respects  «MMtly  the  Inward  state  of  feelinff ; 
9§mi  aad  mb  have  most  regard  to  the  ootward  cause 
wbkh  provokes  the  foellng:  a  bmnoursome  person  aiay 
be  dMgMMMd  without  any  apparent  cause ;  bat  a  cap- 
tloos  persoa  wlU  at  least  have  some  avowed  trifle  for 
wblchhelsitfMdsd.  r«x  expresses  more  than  0/<nid; 
It  marks  in  foct  freqoent  eflbrts  to  s/sai,  or  the  act  of 
i^tnding  ooder  aggravated  circumstances:  we  often 
UBlaaeaOonaUy  ditpUiue  or  ^end ;  but  be  who  e«x«« 
has  mostly  that  okifect  in  view  in  so  doing :  any  Instance 
of  neglect  HapUatet ;  any  marked  instance  of  neglect 
•g«ni$ ;  anv  aggravated  Instance  of  nwlect  vzef :  the 
ftelinc  of  di9pGufur$  Is  more  pereepdbie  and  vivid  than 
that  of  of  nut ;  but  It  Is  kiss  durable :  the  feeling  of  9ex«- 
tisa  Is  is  transitory  as  that  of  duplMMre.  but  stronger 
than  either.  Di»pUM$mr9  and  vtathn  betray  tbera- 
•elveab/ an  angry  word  or  fook;  tf/dmeedlsoovera  Itself 
In  the  whole  conduct :  oor  iinUatwrt  \m  unijustlflable 
when  It  exceeds  the  measure  of  another's  foult;  It  Is  a 
mark  of  great  weakness  to  take  ogence  at  trifles ;  peraons 
of  the  greatest  IrrlubUity  are  exposed  to  the  most  fte- 
quent MsraMsiis;  *Do  pooc  Tom  aome ebarlty, whom 


the  fool  fleiida«acs.*—8aAC8nAkB.  ThaaiilMmsiisi/ 
an  be  angled  to  the  action  of  oncoosdooa  agents  oa  the 
mind ;  ^Foul  sights  do  rather  dugi/sass.  ia  that  thi^ 
excite  the  memory  of  fool  things,  than  In  the  lawnediaf 
objects.  Therefore,  In  pteturea,  those  fool  sights  do  aol 
oMch  ^^mA*— Bacon.    *  Oroas  slaa  are  plaialy  aaaa, 


andeaalyavokledbypenooathatpcofoasp  . 
the  indtscraet  and  danfSfoos  OSS  of  innocent  and  lawftd 
thinp,  as  it  does  not  shock  and  ^mi  oor  eonacienoes^ 
ao  It  ia  diOeoh  to  loaka  paopla  at  all  aaoalMa  of  tht 
danger  of  it.*— Law. 

These  and  a  thoosand  mix*d  emotlona  more^ 
From  ever-changing  views  of  good  and  in, 
Form'd  infinitely  variooa,  vex  the  oiind 
With  endlem  storm.— Tbohsom. 


As  epitheto  they  adult  of  a  stmMardlallaatteo;  It  la 
v«7  iUpUting  to  paients  not  to  meat  wkh  the  moat 
respeetl^  attentkMis  ftom  ehihben.  whan  they  chra 
themcounael;  andaochcooduetoothepartofehlMraa 
^castve  to  God :  when  wa  meat  with  aa  tf- 


Is  htehly  itf  eastve  to  i 

/nutve  olject,  we  do 
it:  when  we  are  trov 


most  wisely  lo  torn  away  fk<i 
aflhua^c 


troubled  with  aeaatfiaa 
beat  aad  fialy  remedy  la  patlenee. 


DISLIKE.  DISPLEASURE,  DIBBATIBFAC- 

TiON,  distasteTdisgust. 

l>if  UJke  algnlfies  the  opposMa  to  Mkii«,  or  beli«  aNka 
toone*aaelforooe*8tasm;  iiMpl«aMre,theop|MMlaio 
pleasure ;  iUsaUtfttitm^  the  opposite  lo  satlsnctkm ; 
disUsU  and  iitgmsty  from  the  Lathi  ftutut  a  tMCa, 
both  signify  the  oppoaite  to  an  agreeable  taaie. 

INeJsAe  and  dteeati^acttea  deoolB  the  feeHngor  aaa- 
timent  produced  either  by  persona  or  thingi :  digpUm- 
eare,  that  produced  bv  penooa  mostly ;  iisU$t$  aad 
Htjmgt^  that  produced  uy  things  only. 

In  reptrd  to  parsons,  HsUJU  Is  the  sentiment  of  aqoals 
and  persons  unconnected ;  dispUturo  and  disfatts- 
/scttem,  of  superioors,  or  soch  as  stand  In  some  sort  of 
relation  to  us.  Strangers  may  foel  a  dwiOe  upon  seeing 
each  other:  parents  or  masters  may  fed  ditpUmanreor 
diMot^faetion :  the  former  sentiment  is  occasioned  Inr 
their  supposed  foults  In  character;  the  latter  by  then 
supposed  defective  services.  One  dtslaftes  a  person  for 
bis  assumptloo,  foquacity,  or  any  thing  not  agreeable 
Inhismannen;  *Thejealous  man  is  not  Indeed  angry 
if  you  disUkt  another;  bat  if  yoo  fiad  thoee  fooMB 
which  are  (bund  In  his  own  character,  you  discover  not 
only  voor  d»eit4eof  another  butof  himsdf.'— Admson. 
One  to  ditpUMtd  witha  person  fbr  hto  carelessness, or 
any  thiiv  wrong  la  htoooMdoct;  'ThnlhifMlfialagsiif 
conscience  suggest  to  the  sinner  some  deep  and  dark 
maMgnlty  oomained  In  guUt,  whkh  has  drawn  opoa 
hto  bead  such  high  dinUtwrt  fkom  heaven.*— Blais. 
One  to  du9Mi^/Ud  with  apeiaon  oa  account  of  thesmal 
quantity  of  work  which  he  has  done,  or  hto  manner  of 
doing  It.  Dinte*ntr«  to  awakened  by  whatever  to 
done  amiss :  dtMotufmeti^n  to  caused  bw  what  happena 
amiss  or  contrary  to  oar  expeetatkm.  According  the 
word  dissati^fmctum  Is  not  confined  to  persons  of  a 
particular  rank,  but  to  the  natura  of  the  connexion 
which  subsists  between  them.  Whoever  does  not  re- 
ceive what  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  flrom  an- 
other are  d»»»Mti^/Ud.  A  servant  vMy  be  dwMii^fUd 
with  the  treatment  he  meets  with  fmn  hto  maaier; 
and  may  be  saM  therefore  to  express  die«a««iif«cfM«, 
though  not  dupleaeare;  *ldonotUkeloseeaay  thlM 
destroyed :  any  voM  In  society.  It  was  therefore  with 
no  disappointment  or  diseotie/asfiea  that  my  observa- 
tion did  not  present  to  me  any  tneoniglule  vice  In  the 
noblesse  of  Prance.*— Buasa. 

In  retard  to  tblnp,  disUke  to  a  eaaoal  foeUng  not 
arisiog  from  any  speciflck  cause.  A  ditsmiiMfmctmt  to 
connected  with  our  desires  and  expecmtlona;  we 
ditWu  the  perfbrmanee  of  an  aetor  from  one  or  amny 
causes,  or  from  no  apparent  cauae;  but  wa  are  dueatat- 
jUd  with  hto  performanee  If  It  fUl  abort  of  what  we 
were  led  to  expect.  In  oroer  to  leasaa  the  number 
of  our  di$Uku  we  ooabt  to  endeavoor  not  lo  diMU 
whbout  a  cause ;  aad  la  order  to  leasaa  our  di^gtig- 
/sctitm  we  ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expeetatkm. 

DisWU,  duu»t$,  and  dugvgt  rtoe  oa  each  other  In 
their  signlflcatkm.  The  d<etaets  to  more  than  the  As- 
Wker  and  the  dievHsl  more  than  Iha  dietaste.  The 
diMtte  to  a  partial  foritag,  qvfckly  prodoaad  aMl  qolokly 
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•fibiidtiic;  the  iutuu  tea  MUM  IMInf,  fradniBy 
produeed,  and  permanent  In  Ita  dnratkNi :  iitgyui  It 
eitbertraniiloryorocberwlw;  momentarily  or  gradaally 
produoad,  but  moncer  than  ettber  of  ttM  two  otbera. 

Caprice  haaa  grMt  abara  in  our  lilcea  and  disUkea; 
*  Dryden'i  disUk$  of  the  prieatbood  la  imputed  br  Lanf- 
baine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  lepulaa  which  he 
enllbredwhenbeaollcitedoniinatlon.*— JoBifaoM.  Dis- 
ioMU  dependa  upon  tlie  changea  to  wtilch  the  eonatitu- 
ffonphyalcallyand  mentally  la  ezpoaed :  *  Becaoae  true 
hlMory,  through  fteqoent  aatlety  and  aimlUtuda  of 
(blnga,  worka  a  diatoateand  mlqvialoa  inthemindaof 
men,  poeqr  cheereth  and  reftetheth  the  aoul,  chanting 
thina  rare  and  varioua.*— Baoom.  DUgiut  owea  ita 
origin  to  the  nature  of  tblnga  and  their  natural  operation 
onthemindaofmen;  'Vice,  Car  vice  ia  noceaiary  to  be 
ahown,  abould  alwaya  excite  iitgutV'^ommwu.  A 
ehild  Ukea  and  asUUt  bla  pUnrthii^  without  any  ap- 
bareotcauaa  for  the  change  of  aentiment:  after  a  king 


paiaon  will  flnquently  take  a  ditUtU  to  the 

the  amuaamania  whkh  befora  allbrdad  him 

what  to  taMlecent  or  flkby  to  a  natural 


food  or 

Biichplaaaure 

ol^lect  of  iUMUii  to  eveiy  peiaon  whoae  mind  to  not 

depraved.    It  to  good  to  aupprem  unfounded  4i$Wu»  ; 

it  to  dUBcuU  to  overcome  a  atrong  dutoMU ;  It  to  ad- 

vlaabto  to  divert  our  attentkw  from  objecto  calculated 

tooatie^/iMii, 


DISLIKE,  DfiSlNCUHATION. 

DisWtt  to  oppoaed  to  ttklng;  4uimcUnaii0n  to  the 
reverae  of  inclination. 

IXfltJUappliealowbatonebaaordoea:  dMaelma- 
tiem  only  to  what  one  doea:  we  ditKMt  the  thUig  we 
have,  or  4i$likt  to  do  a  thing;  but  wa  are  iisituiiiui 
only  to  do  a  thing. 

They  ezpiaaa  a  almHar  foaling,  but  dlflbrlng  in  da- 
nee.  i>mBei«iia<«#ato  butaamalldegreeofdMU*•; 
iMa«marinaomethlngeontrary;  HsindmtUifn  dom 
not  amount  to  more  than  the  abience  of  an  Inellnatkm. 
None  but  a  dlaobliging  temper  baa  a  tUsWU  to  comply 
with  reaaonaMe  requeato ; 

Bf  unnuia  riee  with  mix*d  applanae, 

Juat  aa  tbey  fovour  or  dutikt  the  cauae.— Dstobii. 


The  moat  obliging  dlapodtkm  may  have  an  occaeiunal 
di§itulmaUon  to  comply  with  a  particular  reqoeat; 
*To  be  grave  to  a  man*a  mirth,  or  inattentive  to  hto 
diKOurae,  argoea  a  HHtulinatitn.  to  be  entertained  by 

tlhn.'— 0TBSLB. 

DIBPLKA8URE,  ANGER,  DISAPPROBATION. 

I>itpUm$wr€  aignifiee  the  feeling  of  not  being  pleaaed 
with  dther  penona  or  thiop;  tmg^r  comae  firom  the 
Latin  aa^ar  vexation,  and  aafa  to  vex,  which  to  com- 
pounded of  an  or  ad  againat,  and  a#a  to  act;  di»«fpr0' 
#aUa»  to  the  revarae  of  approbatton. 

Betweao  dHpl6aa«r«  and  an^ar  there  to  adiflfereoce 
both  in  the  degree,  the  cauae,  and  the  conaequence  of 
the  feeUna:  4i$pi—$wn  to  alwaya  a  aoftened  and 
feotto  fotfinf ;  ai^ar  to  alwayi  a  harah  feeling,  and 
anmetimaa  itoaa  to  igebemance  and  madneaa.  Dit- 
ftstMr$  to  alwaya  produced  bv  aoana  adequate  cauae, 
real  or  auppoaed :  aafar  may  be  pcavoked  by  every  or 
anv  cauae,  aecotding  to  the  temiwr  of  the  individual ; 
*  Han  to  the  merriest  apeeiee  of  the  creation;  all  above 
or  betow  him  are  aerloua;  he  aeea  thing!  in  a  dilferent 
light  Atun  other  helnga,  and  flnda  hto  mirth  artoiog 
Irom  ot^lecto  that  perhapa  cauae  aomething  like  pity  or 
dupUctnf  in  a  Uchar  nature.*~ADnuoN.  ZntpUa- 
9vrt  to  moatly  aattoned  with  a  ainipto  verbal  exprevkm; 
but  aafar,  unkai  kept  down  with  gsaat  force,  alwayi 
aeeka  to  return  evU  for  evil ;  'From  atigtr  in  iti  foU 
Import,  protracted  into  matovolence  and  exerted  in  re- 
venge, ariae  many  of  tlie  evlto  to  which  the  ttfe  of  man 
toexpoaed.*-JoBM80ii.  DitpUuwf  and  iisappf^m- 
liea  am  to  be  comparad  in  aa  much  aa  they  reMiect  the 
conduct  of  tboaa  who  are  under  the  directton  of  others: 
jitpifmn  to  an  act  of  the  will.  It  to  an  angry  aentl- 
ment;  'T^venpeotanca  may  be  wrought  in  the  hearto 
of  auch  aa  foar  Ctod,  and  yet  incur  hto  duptoaaar*,  the 
deserved  edbck  whereof  to  eternal  death.*— Hooua. 
X>M^ryra*a<taB  to  an  act  4»f  the  JudfeaMnt,  U  to  an 
oppoaha  oplnkm;  *The  Oueen  Re«ent*s  brochera 
kJMW  her  aecret  dta^ppraMtiaa  Af  ihe  violent  mea- 


aarea  they  ware  driving  on.*— RosntT8«B.  Anyatili 
of  aelf-wlll  In  a  child  to  caknlated  to  exeha  diaplsa- 
rars;  a  mtotaken  choice  in  matrimony  may  pcodoea 
duavpre^atiMi  in  the  parent 

DinUmtmre  to  alwaya  produced  by  that  which  to 
already  come  to  paas;  duofprobaH^n  may  be  felt  upon 
that  which  to  to  take  place :  a  maaler  feeto  duplaarara 
at  the  caretoameas  of  hto  aarvant;  a  parent  expreiaea 
hto  di*approk«ti0n  of  hto  aon*a  propoaal  to  leave  Ma 
aituatloa :  it  to  aomeilmei  prudent  to  check  our  dis- 
pUanrt;  and  moaUy  pnident  to  expiaaa  our  4i$- 
nfmvbuisn:  the  former  cannot  be  ezpreaaed  without 
inflicting  pain ;  the  latter  cannot  be  withheld  when  ra 
quired  withoat  the  danger  of  mislaartlng. 

ANGER,  RESENTMENT.  WRATH,  IRE, 
INDIGNATION. 
AMgtr  haa  the  same  original  meaning  aa  In  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  rttmitwmd.  In  Fkench  rttnUimnUt 
from  reaaenc^,  to  compounded  of  r«  and  trntir^  signi 
Qring  to  fod  again,  over  and  over,  or  for  acontinuance; 
wrath  and  trs  are  derived  from  the  aame  source^ 
namely,  wreO,  bi  Saxon  wraO,  and  trs.  In  Latin  it€ 
anger,  Greek  ^t  contention,  all  which  apring  from  the 
Hebrew  n*in  heat  or  anger;  tadffnalian,  In  French 
•M,  in -  -  .   .. 


tnd^^mctaM.  in  Latin  nuftriiaCta,  from  tadiifiiar,  to 
thiiiK  or  Ael  unworthy,  marSa  the  strong  foeUng  which 
base  conduct  awakens  in  the  mind. 

An  impatient  agitation  against  any  one  who  acta 
contrary  to  our  inclinationa  or  opinlona  to  the  charae* 
terlstlck  of  all  theae  terms,  itatsniawnl  to  less  vivid 
than  aajrer,  and  mmgtr  than  wrelj^  trw,  or  iMdignmtiam, 
Jtagtr  to  a  sudden  sentiment  of  displeaaure:  rttmtr 
sMiU  to  a  continued  trngwr;  wrmtk  to  a  heigbtened 
sentiment  of  aafw,  which  to  poetically  expressed  by 
the  word  tre. 

Jinger  may  be  either  a  aelflah  or  a  disinterested 


;  it  may  be  provoked  by  iiOorles  done  to  oar- 
selves,  or  Injustice  (£c»e  to  others :  In  thto  latter  sense 
of  strong  dlspleasttre  God  to  tmrn  with  sinners,  and 
good  men  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  an/nr  with  thoaa 
under  their  control,  who  act  improperly;  'Moraliato 
have  defined  aa/«r  to  be  a  deaire  of  revenge  for  some 
injury  offered.*— SraaLi.  RtHmim«nt  to  a  broodina 
sentiment,  altogether  artoing  from  a  aenee  of  personal 
ii^ury ;  it  to  associated  with  a  dislike  of  the  oflfender 
aa  much  as  the  offence,  and  to  diminlsbe4  only  by  the 
infliction  of  pain  in  return ;  in  ila  rise,  progress,  and 
elfoeta,  It  to  alike  oppoaed  to  tbe  ChHsUan  spirit; 
*  Tbe  temperately  reveng eAil  have  tolwre  to  weigh  the 
merito  of  the  cauae,  and  thereby  either  to  smother 
their  secret  rfentmenU,  or  to  seek  adequate  re- 
pnratkms  for  the  damagea  they  have  sustained.*— 
STsaLX.  Wrmtk  and  irtf  are  the  sentiment  of  a  aupa- 
riour  towarda  an  inforiour,  and  when  provoked  by  per. 
sonal  ii^oriea  diacoveia  Itaelf  by  haughtiness  and  a 
vindictive  temper; 

Achilles*  wraO,  to  Greece  tbe  direftil  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber*d,  heavenly  goddess  diu. 

Fori. 
Aa  a  senthnent  of  diaplaaaure,  wrmtk  to  nnJusUflable 
between  man  and  man;  but  the  wrmtk  of  God  may 
be  provoked  by  the  peraeverlng  impenitence  of  slnnera : 
the  trs  of  a  heathen  god,  according  to  tbe  groas  vtowa 
of  Pagana,  was  but  the  wrmtk  of  man  aaaociated  with 
greater  power;  it  was  altogether  unconnected  with 
moral  displeasure ;  tbe  tame  term  to  however  applied 
atoo  to  the  heroes  and  prtoces  of  antiquity; 
Tbe  prophet  spoke :  when  with  a  gloomy  frown 
Tbe  monarch  started  from  hto  shininf  throne ; 
Black  chotor  fiU*d  his  breast  that  boird  with  trs, 
And  from  hto  eye-balto  flash'd  the  living  Are.— Pon. 
Imdignaiion  to  a  aentbnent  awakened  by  the  unworthy 
and  atrocious  conduct  of  others ;  as  it  to  exempt  from 
personality,  It  to  not  irreconcilable  with  the  temper  of 
a  Christian ;  '  It  to  aurely  not  to  be  observed  without 
imiignmtioiu  that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  thto  treatment;  wretchea 
who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  privllegea  of  madmen.*— 
JouaoH.    A  warmth  of  constitation  someHmea  gi vea 
riae  to  aaUlea  of  mMgtr;  but  depravity  of  heart  breeda 
rmmmtmmt:  unbendii«  pride  to  a  great  aoorce  of 
wrmtk;  but  h^dignUimm  flowa  from  •  high  sense  of 
hom*ur  and  virtue. 
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AH6KR,  CHOLEE,  KAOK,  FUftT. 

^fii^cr  ilinillM  the  Mme  as  In  the  praeedliif  ntieie ; 
ek0t«r^  hi  FrsDch  e«Mr«,  Latin  ekoUruj  OreeE  x«^^ 
eooMs  tmm  x^  ^>^  becauM  the  overflowing  of  the 
bOe  la  both  the  cause  and  cooaeqaence  of  ek^Ur;  rug^, 
Sn  French  rag*^  Latin  rmkiet  madneaa,  and  r«M«  to 
nve  like  a  oiadman,  cornea  IVom  the  Hebnm  73*)  to 
treml>le  or  shake  with  a  violent  madueaa;  /nrf,  In 
French /nm,  Lathi  fur^r^  comes  probably  fh>m  /ere 
to  carry  away,  because  one  Is  carried  or  hurried  fay  the 
emotions  of /nrv* 

These  words  oaTe  a  pwmesslve  fiirce  in  their  slgnl- 
fleation.  CksUr  expresses  aomethinf  mora  sodden 
and  Tiralent  than  eiysr ;  rmg§  Is  a  Tebemeot  ebuMI- 
tUmofmgmr:und/iarf\aUieMtemotrage,  Jtngmr 
may  be  so  stifled  as  not  to  discover  itself  qr  any  ott^ 
ward  symptoms;  tk&Ur  Is  discoverable  by  the  pale- 
ness of  the  visage :  rag*  breaks  forth  into  extravagant 


violent  distortions ;  fwrf  takes  away 
the  use  of  the  onderstandinc. 

Jhigtr  is  an  inflrmity  iocMeni  to haman  natara;  H 
oacht,  however,  to  be  suppressed  00  all  occasions ; 
*  llie  maxim  which  Perlander  of  Corinth,  one  of  tha 
seven  sara  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of  hie  know- 
ledge and  benevolence,  waa  ytfXev  cpdni,  be  master  of 
thy  vartT.  *— Jobnsoh.  CkSur  Is  a  malady  too  phyal- 
eal  to  be  always  corrected  by  reflectioo ; 
Must  I  give  way  toyoor  rash  eJMert 
Shall  I  be  friglUed  when  a  madman  staraa  t 

Shaxspbakb. 
RMg9  and  fiuy  are  distempers  of  the  soul,  whkh 
BolEing  but  religioa  and  tiie  grace  of  God  can  cure ; 
Oppose  not  re^  while  re^t  is  in  its  force, 
But  give  it  way  awhile  and  let  it  waste. 

Shautbaks. 
Of  this  kind  Is  the  furp  to  which  many  men  give 


RESENTFUL,  REVENGEFUL,  VINDICTIVE. 


/bI,  that  is,  fllled  with  the  spirit  or  desire  of  rsvenfe; 
vtmdMCtec,  flpom  vindtce  to  avenge  or  rrrange,'slpil- 
flcs  either  given  to  revenge,  or  after  the  manner  of 


JUttntfkl  marks  soMy  the  stale  or  temper  of  the 
mind,  mrnkgifnl  also  extends  to  the  action ;  a  persoo 
Is  rt§ntful  woo  retains  resentment  In  his  mind  with- 
out diecoverinc  it  In  any  thing  hut  his  behavkNir;  he 
Is  rtwmg^fml  u  he  displavs  his  feeling  in  any  act  of 
revenge  or  iqjurv  toward  the  oflboder.  Renntful 
V^ofltt  are  afl'e^ed  with  trifles;  *  Pope  was  as  i-mmu- 
/«!  of  an  imputation  of  the  roundness  of  his  back,  as 
Marahal  Luxembooig  Is  reported  to  have  been  00  the 
sarcasm  of  Ktoa  WBllam^— Ttbrs.  A  mng^ml 
ismper  Is  oAsatlmea  not  saikiled  with  a  small  portion 
ef  revenge; 

If  thy  rtvmftful  heart  cannot  foifivo, 
Lo!  here  I  leod  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword, 
Which  hide  hi  this  true  breast— Sbakspbabb. 
JlseoM'^falis  mostly  said  of  the  temper  ortheperM»; 
bat  9imdi€tw»  or  vindi€tiv€^  as  it  is  sometimes  writlen. 
Is  said  either  of  the  person  who  Is  prone  to  revenge  or 
of  the  thing  which  serves  the  purpose  of  revengeor 
punishment:  *  Publkk  revenges  are  for  the  moat  part 
ibrtunace;  but  in  private  revenges  It  le  not  so.    Findf- 
•Mtiv  persons  live  the  lift  of  witches,  who,  as  tbc^ 
are  misclilevous,  so  end  they  unlbrtuoate.'— Baoon^ 
*  Suits  are  not  reparative,  but  vindietive^  when  they 
are  commenced  against  insolvent  persons.'— Kbttlb- 


TO  AVENGE,  REVENGE,  VINDICATE. 

Jlwmgt^  rtv*ngtt  and  vinUcmUt  all  spring  ftom  the 
same  source,  namely,  the  Lathi  OMdice,  the  Greek 
MtKj^o§tat,  compounded  of  iv  in  and  iUai  Justice,  sig- 
nifying to  pronounce  Justice  or  put  Justice  in  fbrce. 

The  idea  common  to  theee  terms  ia  that  of  takhig  op 
aome  one's  taufB. 

To  mtrngt  Is  to  pnalA  in  behalf  of  another 
yiy  Is  to  punish  lor  ooe> 


tore- 
self;  to  mndicmU  Is  to  de- 


ls grauoea  omy  wiio  mmcang  paia  wunow 
speet  of  adfautage;  *Bv  a  eontlnoed  aarisa 
,  thoagh  apparently  trmal  gratlflcatloaa,  tha 
often  thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  the  eoBMnis* 


Tha  wnsnp  of  a  panon  ase  < 
hii  righta  are  mnditrnttd 

The  act  of  mMmgimg,  thongh  ailBiflsd  whh  the  la 
fliction  of  pain,  is  oftenihnea  an  aiet  of  hnmanhy,  and 
always  an  act  of  Justiee ;  bom  are  the  snfkrera  bat 
such  as  merit  it  tot  their  opptesslon,  while  those  are 
beneflted  who  are  dependent  fbr  support :  this  is  Hw 
act  of  God  himself,  who  always  eoeiiffes  the  oppttastd 
who  took  up  to  him  ibr support;  and  it  ought  to  be  tha 
act  of  all  his  crsaturea,  who  are  tavested  w;th  the 

The  day  sban  coma,  that  great  aewyiiy  day. 
When  Troy*s  protid  gkicles  hi  the  dost  sbaH  lay. 

^OM. 

Jtsoays  is  the  basest  of  aO  acth»i,aBd  the  spirit  of 
rsMNfs  the  most  diametrically  oppeead  ta  tha  ChrMaa 
prlncipleeof  fetfhrlng  i^fiirtes,  and  retaming  good  fcs 
evU;  It  le  gratlted  only  with  faifllctfaig  pals  withoac 

any  proapeet  of  r '  — *  - 

of  tooee,  tho«(' 
hcarttooAent 

ston  of  any  one  of  those'eaorBMoe  erlmss  whloh  sprtag 
(mm  great  ambition,  or  great  mwya**— *Blaib.  fte- 
dKafimlsaaaetofgenerosltvaadhttmattltv;  ttisiha 
prodoctiooof  good  without  uielaflletloB  of  paia:  iha 
dahno  of  the  wMow  and  orphaa  can  §oi  eiisdfaatfsa 
fhMB  thooe  who  have  tha  tfane,  takat,  or  abUty,  w 
take  their  cause  Into  their  own  hands:  Baglaad  eaa 
boast  of  many  noble  etedteeCere  of  tha  rtahls  of 
humanity,  not  excepting  thoee  which  concern  tM  brma 
creation;  * bOured  or  oppresssd  by  the  woiM,  tha  good 
man  tooks  up  to  a  Jodga  who  will  afatf sals  hie  caaaa> 
— Blaie. 

ANGRY,  PASSIONATE,  HA8TT,  IRASCIBLS. 

JhtgwTf  signifles  either  having  mgmr,  or  jnaa  to 
mmgtr;  p—n&maU^  prone  to  the  piUi^n  or  mtgwr; 
AeeCy,  prone  to  exeem  of  JUste  ftom  intemperatolbal- 
ing;  treseiMs,  able  or  ready  to  be  made  avrTi  A'o* 
the  Latin  tfra  anger. 

.Ongrf  dendtea  a  partlcohtf  stale  or  eowtloa  of  tha 
mind;  ^essisMls  and  Aasif  exprsas  hablls  of  tha 
An  ea^ry  man  Is  In  a  stato  of  mmgtr;  a  jnw- 
or  kmstif  man  la  habitually  prone  to  be  ^ae- 
or  Aeely.  The  mngrf  has  mm  that  la  veha- 
oMnt  and  hnpetuous  in  It  than  the  ptntmaU;  tha 
AeeCy  haa  something  lees  vehemen^  but  mora  auddan 
and  abrupt  hi  it  than  either. 

The  ea^ry  man  Is  not  alwaya  easily  provoked,  aor 
ready  to  retallato;  but  he  often  retalna  his  «v«r  aatll 
the  cause  is  removed;  *  It  Is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  paaa- 
gyrlck  on  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  his  servania  asad 
to  put  themwlves  lif  his  way  arheo  be  was  eafry,  ha- 
cause  he  was  fure  to  recompense  them  for  any  fiidif- 
nitles  whkh  he  made  them  sulfcr.*— Joaasoii.  Tha 
pm»9i0mMt  man  Is  qnlckly  roused,  eager  to  rqiay  tha 
ollbnee,  and  Bpeedlly  appeased  by  the  uflletlon  of  pafai 
of  arhich  he  aftorward  probably  repeals;  *Thera  Is  la 
the  worid  a  certain  daas  of  mortals  known,  and  coa- 
temedly  kaowa  by  the  naaie  of  y— siseete  nsa,  who 
fanagine  themselvee  eoUtled,  tqr  that  dtstlnctloa,  to  ba 
provoked  on  every  slight  oacaatoa ,  *~>Jo»wsob.  Tha 
Acsfy  man  la  yery  aoon  oflbaded.  bat  not  ready  to 
oflbnd  In  return ;  Ids  eH|Ty  aentlniaat  spends  Itself  la 


ea^ry  words; 

The  Mag,  who  saw  their  aqoadroBB  yet  eBnov*d, 
With  Aasty  ardour  thus  the  chlafb  repiov'd.-PopB. 
Theae  three  tarma  are  aU  amptoyed  to  denote  a  taan. 
porary  or  partial  feeling ;  irmteihU^  on  the  other  head, 
b  solely  emptoved  to  denote  tha  temper,  and  Is  applied 
to  brutes  as  well  as  men;  *  We  are  here  in  the  country 
aurroonded  with  bleeslngs  and  pleasures,  without  a^y 
occaiion  of  axercisiog  our  <rsMtM«  fhcoltles.*~-Dfay 

TOPOFB. 

D18PA88IONATB,  COOL. 

Disma$$i9imt»  Is  taken  aegadvaly,  It  marka  BMraly 
the  absence  of  passton ;  Mel  (e.  CmI)  Is  taken  poal- 
threlv,  it  marka  an  entire  Ikeedom  than  paMlou 

Tboee  who  are  prone  to  be  passionate  must  leara  to 
be  M$pM9i0mmi$:  those  who  are  of  a  eesi  las 
meat  wis  aot  aaflbr  Ibsir  pasrtoM  to  be  roan^. 


IfO 


E1IOL18H  cnrNonrjiEs. 


nt  It  !■  JMfotmnf  tohe  HtpM^- 
aionate  In  order  to  nyvid  auflureto ;  *  As  to  ^imeoM 
tbe  lady  (Madune  D'Aeler)  has  Inflnkely  the  better  of 
tbe  gentleman  (M.  de  la  Motte).  Nolhlni  can  be  uraie 
polite,  <ft>pa««t9ii«(e,  or  aeoaible,  tban  hb  manner  of 
manafteg  tbe  dlapute.*— Pont.  In  the  moment  of 
danger  our  mfety  often  depende  upon  our  eeeliuvt : 
*  I  eoncelved  this  poem,  and  cave  looae  to  a  degree  or 
leaentmenl,  which  perhapa  I  ongbc  not  to  have  In- 
dulged, but  which  In  a  copUr  hour  I  cannot  alla|ethcr 
condemn.' — Cowpsm. 


TO  DISAPPEOVE,  DI8LIKB. 
To  Uttiffrvw  k  not  to  approve,  or  to  think  not 
0ood :  to  disWb*  Is  not  to  like,  or  to  Ihid  unlike  or  on- 
soitanle  to  one'a  wiahea. 

an  act 
liarly 

Che  conduce  of  otiieis ;  to  ditUkt  la  altofocher  a  per- 
eoaal  act.  in  whtah  tbe  feellnga  of  the  individual  are 
eoaaulted.  It  la  a  miauae  of  tiM  Judgement  to  dwe^ 
fr9V0  where  we  need  only  HaUkt;  *  The  poem  (Saaii- 
a  hftinntng  and  an  end,  which 


\aeffT0w  la  an  act  of  the  Judgement;  diaWu  \m 
Aoitbe  wilL  To  epprwvt  or  4uapfr0ve  ia  pecu- 
r  the  part  of  a  lupenour,  or  one  who  deierminea 


Ariatotle  hiauelf  ceuld  not  have  dUmprowdt  but  it 
most  be  allowed  to  want  a  middle.*— JoHRaon.  It  la 
a  perverdon  of  tlie  Judgement  to  diseppr^ve,  becauae 
wediiWu;  *  The  man  of  peace  will  bear  with  many 
wtioee  opinlona  or  practieea  1m  iislii$§f  witiioat  an 
open  ana  vtolent  mpture.*— Blauu 


DISGUST,  LOATHINO,  NAUSEA. 

DUguit  has  the  same  ilgnlflcatlon  aa  given  under 

(he  head  of  DutikA,  DismUMwre^  Itc ;  UmtMmf  tkt- 

niflea  the  propensity  to  Uatke  an  oMect;  immm,  In 

Latin  neiwes,  ftom  the  Greek  vt^  a  ahlp,  properly  de- 


Disgust  is  lesi  than  loalkingf  and  that  tlian 
When  applied  to  aemlble  oQects  we  are  diagnaud 
with  dlitr  we  tooUU  the  meU  of  fbod  If  we  have  a 
slekly  appetite ;  we  natutau  medicine :  and  when 
applied  metaphorically,  we  are  di§tnuUdw\}h  aflbcu- 
tkm ;  'An  enumeration  of  exampTea  to  prove  a  poii- 
Hon  which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the  begin- 
atag  supertlttoas,  mast  quickly  grow  duguHing*-^ 
Johnson.  We  Utks  the  endearments  of  those  who 
areoflbnsive; 

Thus  winter  ftUs, 
A  heavy  igkMm  opprendve  o'er  the  world, 
Throu^  nature*8  shedding  influence  malign, 
Tbe  soul  of  man  dies  in  him,  IsoOtv  life. 

Thomsok. 


We  neitueate  all  the  e^Joymeata  of  life,  after  having 
made  aa  intemperate  use  of  tiiem,  and  discovered  their 
Inanity; 

Th*  IrreaohiMe  oil. 
So  gentle  late  and  Mandlahlng,  taifkxkis 
Of  rancid  bile  overflows :  what  tumuha  iience, 
What  horrors  rise,  were  asssws  to  relate. 

AlMSTEOJM. 


OFFENCE,  TREG^ASSL  TRANSGRESSION, 
MISDEMEANOUR,  MUDEED,  AFFRONT. 

Qfnut  Is  here  the  general  tern,  slgnliying  merely 
the  act  that  ofendt^m  runs  oounier  to  something  else. 

Offtnee  ki  properly  IndeflnHe  ;  M  meiely  Impltas  an 
ol>Ject  without  the  least  signiflcatlon  of  the  nature  of 
the  object ;  tr9$pu»»  and  trafugre$»ion  have  a  positive 
reference  to  an  object  trtnata^  upon  or  trmugrttf 
ed ;  tre^tus  M  contracted  from  trant  and  pM—  that  is 
apaaring  beyond;  and  trmugrets  from  Iroiw  and 
gresrua  a  foiag  beyond.  The  tjffenee  therefore  which 
constitutes  a  treapau  arises  oat  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty; a  paaiing  over  or  treading  apon  the  propanr  of 
another  la  a  irtwpeta :  tbe  •Jtnca  which  «OBsUtntes  a 
trafugruaion  flows  out  of  the  laws  of  society  In  gene- 
ral which  fis  the  boundaries  of  riaht  and  wrong ;  who- 
ever therefore  goes  beyond  or  brealu  through  these 
bounds  is  guilly  of  a  traajr/retma.    Tht  trapatt  It 


laad  or 


oflndlviAtals;  irMntjvmHen  ia  a 

moral  as  wtD  as  polltleal  evfl.  Banters  are 
i^pc  to  conmit  CrMgisssst  in  the  eafernefsaof  their  pur- 
suit ;  the  passkNH  of  men  are  perpetually  mMead- 
ing  them,  and  cauilag  tliem  to  commit  variona  trens- 

Cttsiona  ;  tbe  term  Crsfpess  la  aometimea  employed 
property  as  respects  tune  and  otiier  objecta;  treas- 
grf»t9%  Is  always  used  in  one  onUbnn  sense  as  re- 
spects rule  and  law ;  we  traijpass  upon  the  thne  or 
patlenoe  of  another ; 
Foislve  the  baibaroyi  tra^pass  of  my  toafM. 

OrwAr. 
We  Craasfvwis  Hm  moial  or  dvil  taw; 
To  whoia  with  aterarefard  tbos  Gabriel  q«ke : 
Whv  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  preseiib'd 
To  thy  trtBMgvaaiima  f — Mxltor. 


or  aa 


Tbe  ^fHkf  Is  either  pohlkk  or  private ; 
mtaaMwr  is  property  a  private  ^saes,  althoufh  impro- 
perly applied  for  an  ogtmc*  a^lnat  publick  law;  the 
snsdssMMmMr  stgnifles  the  wrong  rftenaasar  ( 
•fbiiM  in  one's  dcsissatfar  acainst  propriety :  *Sni 
tauhs  ia  violatioo  of  a  publick  law  are  oompriaed  u 
the  naaie  of  siterfiMgeasar .'— BLACKsroNa.  Theaiis- 
dMd  Is  always  private.  It  signifies  a  wrong  dstd,  or  a 
dMd  which  •fimds  against  one's  duty.  Uotoas  and 
diaorderiy  behavkMur  In  company  are  serious  misdr 
siemoars ;  every  act  of  drunkenness,  lying,  fraud^ 
or  hnmorallty  ofevery  kind,  are  miwdtadi  ; 

Fierce  Aunine  is  voor  tot,  for  this  mudaed^ 

Reduc'd  to  grind  tbe  plates  on  which  you  ibed. 

Detdsit. 

Tlic'  njKitrf  Is  ilmt  which  afleeu  personi  ot  firlnd^ 
pIcH,  roinniiiriftlf.ti  or  kkdiTlftuali,  And  k  commlttf^ 
eitluN  fJirtTiljf:  of  indUm  tly  aeainsl  th^  pewon  ;  '  Slialil 
prifiv.hrntions  and  frivoluus  ^ffnuet  art  tbi  itiffft  fn- 
qni!in  caijBP^uf  (tw^ulei  "^BLAiftr  An  mffrfftLt  ltaJu> 
feiift'T  imncynaS  s.u4  drtrect1|'  bmuftht  lawai  q^siUiH 
tht  frojit  ftf  the  pikrilriilHr  per&Dii ;  *  God  msy  fome 
tln^r  nr  otlj.«r   lIiLidt  ll  tlw  fxmcem  uf  IiIj  juilice  mud 

KHjilfiice  lnc»  to  rvrelife  tiic  ^r«*.U  {lut  upon  tli* 
vs  ij^  iMao-'— ^iTTH'  It  Is  ill  pffii«  Bfiilibst  an- 
otlufr  Id  i^wak  4lsiapt<  [fully  r4  hlTEi  In  b)i  Btwnce : 
It  la  an  ^fWiaf  10  p4isb  pfui  LUii  wltb  violtdies  ai^ 
ruileneas. 

OfencM  are  against  either  God  or  man ;  tiie  Cfvs- 
pa$9  Is  always  an  ^sacs  agafant  man;  the iraaJifrse- 
#tM  is  against  the  will  of  God  or  the  laws  of  men ; 
the  mtsdemBttnomr  ia  more  parttcuiariy  agalnat  tbe 
eetablished  order  of  society ;  the  attsdMd  le  an  ^sass 
sgainst  tbe  Divine  Law;  tbe  t^^mt  Is  an  ^saes 
against  good  i 


OFFENDER,  DELINQUENT. 
Tbe  9§mdiKr  is  be  who  tgmU  In  any  thiaf,  dtbir 
by  oommisstoa  or  omission ;  *  When  any  ^iftdw  la 
preaented  Into  any  of  the  eccleaiastkal  courts  be  Is 
cited  to  appear  there.*~BBVBRioaB.  The  ddrnfaait, 
from  ddtafao  tofkll,  slgnifles  properiy  be  who  flulsby 
omission,  but  the  term  «Mteeii«a«y  Is  extended  to  a 
Ikllnre  by  the  violation  of  a  law;  «TIm  kllUag  of  a 
deeror  boar,  or  even  a  hare,  was  punished  with  the 
kMsof  the  deiiaf«MK*«  eyes.*— HovB.  Those  who  go 
into  a  wrong  place  are  agtmdart;  thoee  vrho  atay 
away  when  ttiey  ought  to  go  aro  d«lnifa«att.>  there 
are  many  •Wmitr§  a^lnst  the  Sabbath  who  \ 
violent  amfopen  breachea  of  decoram ;  there  are  i 
mora  d«(iaf«Mis  who  never  attend  a  pabOokplaoe  of 


OFFENDING,  OFFENSIVE. 
Oftmdmg  signifiee  either  actaalU  pending  or  cal- 
culated tn  •Weikd;  tifgnnve  slgnUles  calculated  to 
^^end  at  all  nmei;  a  perron  may  be  9§gndimg  in  Ms 
manners  to  a  partleular  Individual,  or  oae  an  qgknding 
exprssskin  on  a  parHoolar  oeeaskm  without  aigr  Impu- 
tation on  Ms  character ; 
And  tho*  th*  •JSmdtiy  part  IMt  mortal  pafai, 
Tb*  liiuBortal  paHlta  knowiedge  dM  mala. 


If»l 


lafeefsMfMi  It 


ENGUSH  STNONTBIES. 
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UNOnVNDING,  INOFFENSIVE,  HA&lfLESS. 
Uw^kmUmg  4e«olM  tte  act  of  not  itf «iiini#  ;  in^ 
^IjNwiM  Ite  proiwity  of  not  beinc  diipoaed  or  apt  to 
oBead\  hfVwUMtt  Um property  of  Mag  void  of  harm. 
UmmUmg  exprenei  therefore  only  a  partial  aute ; 
im^ftnnm«  and  hmrmU$»  mark  the  diepoaltioo  and  cha- 
racter. A  child  la  rmtgtmdimg  at  long  as  he  doea  no* 
thing  to  oflend  othen ;  Mt  he  may  be  ^•nsne  if  he 
dlicover  an  uaamiaUe  temper,  or  has  unpleasant  man- 
ners ;  *  The  tm^emdimt  rogral  Hule  ones  (of  Prance) 
were  not  only  condemned  to  languish  fan  soHtode  and 
darkness,  but  their  bodies  left  to  perish  with  disease.*— 
SawAmn.  A  creature  is  nutgamve  that  has  nothing 
in  Itself  thatcan  ofltad; 

For  drink,  the  grape 
BIw  crashes,  hufgennw  musb— IIiltoji. 
That  is  harmies*  which  has  neither  tlie  will  nor  the 
power  to  kmrm ;  •  When  the  disciple  is  questioned 
about  the  studies  of  his  master,  he  makes  report  of 
some  minute  and  Mrolous  researdMs  which  are  intro- 
duced only  Ibr  the  purpose  of  raising  a  *cnniM«  laaglL' 
— CcHBaaLAiiD.  Domestiek  aninmls  are  ftequently 
very  tfn^awtM ;  it  is  a  great  ireommendation  of  a 
imaek  medicine  to  say  that  it  Is  JUnates. 


INDIGNITY,  INSULT. 
Tbeladi^fnfty,  ftom  the  Latin  difmtf  worthT,  signi- 
fying unworthy  treatment,  respects  the  feelrag  and 
eondition  of  the  person  oinnded :  tiM  immiU  (v.  Jlf- 
/rMt)  respects  the  temper  of  the  oAnding  party.  We 
measure  the  fod^fnicy  in  our  own  mind;  it  depends 
upon  tlie  consciottsnea  we  ha?e of  our  own  worth: 
we  measure  the  Await  by  the  disposition  which  is  dla- 
eovered  In  anotiier  to  degrade  aa.  Fersons  ia  high 
stations  are  peeuuartyezpned  to  ttMb'iPitflMt.*  persons 
InererystaUonmaybeezpoeedtonwKlte.  The  royal 
fkmily  of  France  suflbred  every  jndifiuty  which  vul- 
gar rage  could  devise ;  *TlM  two  cailqucs  made  Mon- 
teramas'  oflleers  prisonen,  and  mated  them  with 
great  iiui^fiuly.'-HKoBBRTsov.  Whenever  people 
liarbour  aatasasltieB  towards  each  otiier,  they  are  apt 
to  dlseover  them  by  oAnring  Muralts  wlaen  tiKy  hav  atlie 
'     "      *Narvaes  having  learned  tiiat  Ooites 


was  now  advanced  with  a  asMll  body  of  man,  < 
4ered  this  as  an  iM«ilc  which  merited  inmiediate  chaa- 


tlsemant.'— EaasaTsoii.  htdigmtiM  may  1 
l>e  oflbred  to  persons  of  all  ranks;  but  in  this  oaae  it 
always  eonalsts  of  move  vtolanee  than  a  simple  mnrft; 
It  would  be  an  inHimt^  to  a  person  of  any  rank  to  be 
eompelled  to  do  any  oOea  which  bekmgs  only  to  a 
beast  of  burden. 

It  would  be  an  tniigmtt  to  a  feowla  of  any  station 
•a  be  eompelled  to  aatpose  her  person ;  on  the  other 
hand,  aa  nwnll  doea  not  enand  beyond  an  abnsiva 
azpramion,  a  tilumphaaft  eontesBplaoaB  look,  or  any 
ireaeh  of  eonrtaqr. 


AFFHONT,  INSULT,  OUTKAGB. 

4gmit  In  French  ^mte^  firom  the  Latin  od  and 
/y«as,  the  forehead,  signiies  flying  in  the  fhee  of  a 
neiBOo:  intnit,  in  French  <NMtt«,  comes  tnm  the 
Latin  tamfte  to  dance  or  leap  upon.  The  tbrmer  of 
theoe  actions  marks  deflance,  the  hitter  aeom  and  tri- 
umph ;  9mtragt  Is  compounded  of  oirt  or  niter  and 
rcj'tfor  e<«l«n«e,rignUyina  an  act  of  extreme  violence. 

An  ^front  \m  a  niBnt  of  reproiirh  Fhnwn  In,  tlie  jnnh 
sence  of  filhers  :  U  pif|iie«  nnel  inArtkl^rn  :  nn  injuit  Is 
an  attack  oiiule  wiUi  ifwrrtenc**;  H  irhiiia^  snd  pfo- 
vokes:  ^noittrflft  eom1i4iws  all  liiat  im  oSL^mWn;  tt 
wound!  A  ltd  t  trjitrea.  An  Inioitf  mmi  bn^c  h  of  iM^ite 
nesB,  or  a  warn  of  leapeBt  wb<tre  tt  in  due,  ia  an 
^frmt;  'The  perwiii  Ihiu  condnci'^d,  wtia  wm  Hon- 
tubal,  Sf^'TiLeil  mucti  didttirhtsl,  Jind  ruuld  not  rorlKiar 
eotnplaii^iriit  m  ihi;  Ivjnrd  of  the  ,tfrMtt  ha  had  rnet 
with  aainrii;  the  Hmnan  hliitrirlsnt' — Addiadm-  An 
azprms  niark  of  dlvmpeet,  rariif^niiarll^  if  cou^iled  with 
nnyexa^mtX  indieaUon  of  hotilFliy,  ti  an  in^it:  *It 
may  VCfy  tvnMnaa^iily  ba  ei^ctM  thht  th*;  okl  draw 
«pon  tbttrddvri  th&  greatest  pa  it  of  tt^we  nuutu 
wVA  tbey  mi  mnzh  LaiDcnt^  mid  that  ^e.^  Is  r»j«iy 


ilrrs^jiHjd  (hji  when  It  k  «i;i«tenptfU«!.*— JfrnwiuH 
Whtii  ihe  lu^ult  brehkM  fortb  into  pcnoiu)  vh.tkdiii::4i  u 
14  :Mi  otitrae*  ;  -Thia  U  Um  muiid  of  a  r4»biiMt« 
iikaiii'A  lUe ,  ik«  c^oiit/iicti  AtiUM  wiwtn  Ik  !»  ruiflviiv, 
^1 1]  It  hi  liij  virtuCt  U^  ^  hmM  virtue,  o^tlgc^  hi  ill  lu'  4^- 
{:1m  rse  H[  Uie  rf  luin  of  reaA>ii.     tit  ipeujd  t^  Uiue  m 

Ca^iichUfl  p^^K  co4)Arue  every  iniboaat  AaedAa 
JiLin  nil  qjpTvnf.  V^b^n  people  a»  In  a  ■tacs  oC  ««i^ 
iiifiM4iy,  tti«y  mf\t  opportunities  of  cJferliit  eaeti  ollw 
ii^iUu.  tutoiJcatfon  or  vfrt>liaal  pasiioa  ifa|Wl  mfta  vt 
ibd  c^mm^jun  ^f  wuit^gu* 

TO    AOCtKAVATE.    IRRITATEj   PEOVQKE, 

EXAJaPEEATE,  TANTAtlZE. 

^ggrtmoU^  tn  Latin  a^^nvatuF^  partklpJi  of  ag^ 
fT«*«,  oampCKiikl^il  of  thu  uiteiulve  nytiAtklt;  a^m  aA 
HEul/vviw  to  make  lieavjr ,  »ig^niftie«u>  iiitlie  yt^ry  h^avy ; 
irritaU,  in  Lallti  iJ^io^vj^^  paald  o^e  uf  irrit^,  i%  hicli 
Ij  a  frequeuuiilve  tnjiii  i>«,  il(iim4?9  m  ctrkTr  (iDi^Qr; 
prfrinj*^,  in  Krmch  pi-i^ivdUf!^,  Laun  ^mjoii^^  cofn- 
t>r.Huid«HJ  of  jrm  tbrdi,  and  «9«ri  to  call,  AiKiutka  la 
chrtUi'MEO  or  defj'  ;  utcj^frdf^r,  Latiu  tttu^fratu*^ 
\^n\c\\A^  of  «f  oji/^rfi,  Is  cotnpaiiiulnl  of  the  iiiieiuive 
ij  LJuiile  ¥1  and  afwer  ic^u^hn  iigiilfyirhf  la  innkp  Ltkio^n 
txcetilini^Ly  [i>n|li,  tttt^udita,  in  Frer^h  idTt^ji/^jj?, 
irr^iik  myruAl£i^ii  cuiun  frnni  ToMtat^t^  a  kiiif  of 
riuygis,  wliL)^  uaviug  uEfeiidixl  vhv  gc>d^  wiu  dntlnrd 
^y  way  of  |Hui(^Qiit?at  [o  itazKl  up  id  Lis  chin  In  Mttt^ 
wkUi  a  tree  of  fkir  fhiM  han|;lii|^  ovttrhJu  head^brjih 
of  wtiiUit  BA  tit  att«[npt^  to  aJlfty  IiLl  hurifcr  sad 
Ihlr^t,  Red  frofTi  biM  toii^li ;  wti^ncpto  l^mts^lii*  slgiih 
A«4  lo  ves  l>y  t:ickMrLE  faJrtf  cireciafionft. 

All  tJtesi'  wonl*^  euxfJi  y»  firfltt  nsfcr  to  the  ^ 
nf  the  iidod^  and  la  £)iniLliar  dltcourip  Uiat  alao  t 
ttif  s&irH!  i4|ntflcalloa  ^  liut  (iUH-miaereap«li  Ibsoql- 
ivjird  cLrcninstaiKCa. 

The  crinifl  nf  robbery  Is  a^jpavaei>id  by  any  clirimt- 
Ri ancestor  cfuclty  ;  whnt^^vtfr  romrji]Lcro»Ll)f>  ^lln^ 
iTTiiai^  ,-  whaievfir  iwaJitiii  aiiipr  prpro*cj;  whnt- 
^t^i  hMkel9c«iH  ihta  anger  tEtn^i^riiniartly  »ajptratoi; 
u  lib^tever  taii«ei  hoiie«  fu  order  lu  fruAratu  tliQW  toaia- 

Au  i^pcAfAitctf  of  uocoiic«m  f^r  th«  ofleiic^  and  lEn 
Conwfij  1143 tic ^  o^fraciiiff  tilc?  luUt  of  l)ie  uffifider; 
*  As  if  uniort!  Iisd  f>ot  a>wu  cvTlt  enmieh  hi  life,  wa 
are  cDtiTlnuftlly  addlni  frlftf  t*^  grttf,  anA  attgrAvatiT^ 
ihe  i^mouian  ciUjamtiy  tiy  our  cnieT  ireBLment  of  ono 
R  noihe  r/— A  fttna  r^u .  A  ^tnilti«{  ii  0  r«  h  » jo jwi  irri jdi«r 
h'  li>ji^  contknunJ  and  i\^\v  rtspesttid  ;  40  al»n  rvproHctifli 
and  unkind  trt'atrnent  rmintrilie  j^DUiid  ;  '  Wv  irritntM 
ijiany  of  tilii  (t\n\^  in  Loudon  ari  muck  hy  hU  l«ii#iii, 
thae'th^y  wktlidn?w  thdf  cnniTitniikint/— Jokmou 
( /.i/f  i^i/"  Savage).  Anffry  word*  pivpnk^^  nerlkuJatly 
when  »fiokcn  wlil^  an  alx  of  deflqaiee ;  *  TW  axdmarf- 
vertianti  of  cdiEcki  Qr«  coininoo^y  $ueh  ss  may  esaUy 
pt^atti>kt  the  fredntim  wr^tnr  u>  HuAr  qitjldknoB  or 
rfc-ientmrniJ— JoHisiaji.  When  pfwoca 
mtdiliihed  nnd  varlfid  they  Ku^vae*; 
fptafdm^  r«'ni>iir«  axamrvlH,  or  iMflaM 
JoiiNsoH.  The  veaOwr  Iky  Its  Awaent  e 
ialhcjt  thow  who  depend  upon  it  fW 
^  Can  we  iMnk  that  rcli«tr»n  was  dt^i^n^^d!  only  for  a 
rontrndiction  10  natiirc;  ari>d  ivitJi  Uie  srvnldat  and 
prnsi  irriiiJoivaJ  tynuiny  In  tlie  world  iotanialit*  T— 

Wicked  pcoptp  a^ffrnv^a  ibpir  t7aiu«r«Hlofa  hy 
vk]J*?nce:  iuscfptib;^  and  netirrjoi  p«>pl«  at*  nioai 
ftsiirHy  trriiated;  pmud  \nn.t^\t  are  quickly  ^{^^tfd; 
b^^ri:  and  Aerjr  peo|>l«  nrn  aQoii»t  t^a^peraUd :  tbmf 
wTm  witth  rm  mncti^  and  wWi  foj  tt  engejlyi  an 
otUiiiest  (jtatoitzMt. 


TO   TEASE,   VEX.   TACTNT.   TANTALIZE^ 

TOEMENT. 
7Va#r  Ie  mort  pmbakly  a  fh?qii«ntBt1  vo  of  tear  ;  «« 
baj9  llie  name  iluntficailon  atflvm  undei  the  twad  of 
diapltft^ :  iannt  tn  iirf?hah]y  contrticti^dfrom  taiffoijie, 
tb«  orir^nBLl  lusaninis  'fif  witich  U  i^irpdained  lu  (he  prs- 
Gpdfiig  arilclD :  u^mtntt,  fr^m  Uie  Laiin  t^m^nttum 
and  (f^it^Lii  to  ■iwiflti  Iilini0(^  to  five  pain  liy  tw^a|^ 
or  frifpjni.  Tlie  idea  of  act^  upon  wUwn  at>  a*  to 
pri:^luci:  a  painfull  Hntimf*at  14  commnn  (iv  kU  Lbe« 
l«rmi;  tlK^ydlt^r  tn  Ui«  iniHkof  ijic  actkm^  biuI  in 
the  dtri^rec  uf  Oif  affli;;!. 


Itt 
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An  thete  letioM  riw  in  Impoctanee ;  to  cmm  eon- 
■ktt  tn  that  which  to  mott  trllllnf ;  to  tenMiU  In  that 
which  la  BHMt  wriooa.    We  are  Uaatd  by  a  fij  that 
buzsea  In  oar  ean;  we  are  vtx*d  bj  the  careteaaneaa 
•ndatuptditToToaraervanta;  we  are  tmimUd  bf  the 
vareaama  of  othera;  we  are  UnUUud  by  the  fUr 
proapecta  which  only  preaent  tbemaelvea  lo  diaappear 
again;  we  are   t0rmtmud  by  the  hnportonltiea  of 
troubleaomebeggaia.    It  la  the  repetition  of  unpteaaant 
Uiflea  which  Uatts ;  *  Looiaa  began  to  take  a  little 
mlacblevoiia  pleaaore  in  fM#<v.*— Cithbbrlaiid.    It 
la  the  croaaneaa  and  perverdty  of  ttdnp  which  ««s  ; 
BtiU  may  the  dog  the  wand*ring  troops  oooairain 
or  ally  ghoala,  and  vas  the  gaUty  train-^DETOSJi. 
In  thia  aanae  ttdnp  may  be  aald  flgnratively  to  be 


lAnitAili 

DnTDBN. 


and  proToUng  behavioor  whkh 


Sharp  waa  hia  voice,  which  in  the  ahrilleat  tone, 
Thua  with  liOarlo«ia  UmmU  attack  tlM  tluooe. 

Pops. 
It  la  the  diaappointment  of  awakened  eipectatkina 
which  tMUaUtes;  « When  the  maid  (in  Sparu)  waa 
once  aped,  abe  waa  not  auflbred  to  Untaliu  the  male 
part  of  the  commonwealth.*— Addiboii.  It  la  the  lepe- 
titioo  of  grievoua  trouMea  which  UrwunU ;  *  Truth 
exerting  itself  in  the  searching  precepca  of  aelMenlal 
and  mortiflcation  la  tormetUimg  to  Vtcioua  minds.'— 
South.  We  may  be  Ua$td  and  tormented  by  tliat 
which  prodocea  bodily  or  mental  pahi ;  we  are  vexed^ 
UtmuJ^  and  toaU/tzW  only  in  the  miud.  Irritable 
and  nerroua  people  are  moateaailyt«c««d;  captioua 
and  fretfkil  people  are  moat  eaalty  vexW  or  tmrnnttd; 
aangoine  ana  eager  people  are  moat  eaaily  unulited : 
iu  all  theae  caaea  the  Imagination  or  the  bodily  atate 
of  the  indlTlduai  aerrea  to  iocreaae  the  pain :  but  per- 
aona  art  ffranararf  by  iuch  thlnga  aa  Inflict  poaitive 


VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION,  CHAGRIN. 

Fnmti^nt  algnlfiea  either  the  act  of  vexing,  or  the  (M- 
Ing  of  being  vexed ;  awr((/lca<>»a,  tlie  act  of  mortifv- 
Ing,  or  the  IMing  of  being  mortified;  ekajrrin,  la 
French  cA^rtm,  from  ajj^rtr,  and  tlie  Latin  omt  aharp, 
aigniflea  a  abarp  feeling. 

~      -•         -  -    froi 

'■  incUnatlona  or  paasions  of  men'; 


F*xmti0H  aphnga  from  a  variety  of  cauaea,  acting 
mpleaaantly  on  toe  IncUnatlona  or  paasions  of  men ; 
msrti^Uutitn  la  a  atrons  degree  ofvmUwn^  which 


ariaea  from  particular  drcumatancea  acting  on  parti- 
cular paaalona :  the  loaa  of  a  day>'  pleaaure  la  a  vtxa- 
(asa  to  one  who  ia  eager  for  pleaaure;  the  loaa  of  a 
prise,  or  the  circumatance  of  coming  Into  disgrace 
whtte  we  expected  honour,  la  a  m^rtUletiem  lo  an 
ambitloua  peraon.  Fnation  ariaea  principally  from 
our  wlahee  and  viewa  being  croeaed ;  wt^rtifieatMn^ 
from  our  pride  and  adf-importance  beiag  hurt;  ehmgrtn, 
from  a  mixture  of  the  two ;  disappointments  are  always 
attended  with  more  or  leaa  of  vextion^  according  to 
tlie  drcumatancea  which  give  pain  and  trouble ;  'Po- 
verty la  an  evil  complicated  with  so  many  circum- 
alancea  of  uneaalneM  sikI  vexatMn,  that  every  man  ia 
atadkMia  to  avoid  it.'— Johmsom.    An  exposure  of  our 


poveKy 

log  to  I 


rty  may  be  more  or  icasof  a  murti/Uativny  accord- 
lag  to  the  value  which  we  set  on  wealth  and  gran- 
deur ;  *  I  am  martifisd  by  those  compliments  which 
were  designed  to  encourage  me. '— Popb.  A  refrisal  of 
a  request  will  produce  more  or  less  of  ekmgrin  as  It  is 
accompanied  with  circumstances  more  or  leaa  ai^rc^^ 
ing  lo  our  pride ;  *  It  waa  your  purpoae  to  balance  my 
ekMfrm  at  the  inconsiderable  eflbot  of  that  eamy,  1^ 
lepifisenilng  that  it  obtafaied  aome  notice.*— Hiix. 

CRIME,  MISDEBfEANOUR. 
'  Crim§  («.  Omm)  is  lo  taisdsaiMMar  («.  Qfracs), 
as  the  geBua  to  the  apedea:  a  ansdasMaaeiir  la  in  the 
tacbnleai  aenae  a  minor  crtais.  Houaebraaking  ia 
OBderaU  clrennwtancea  a  eriwu;  but  ahopUfUng  or 
pUftoing  amounta  only  to  a  siisrf<si<awsiir. 

Oorpoieal  punlahmenta  are  moat  conunooly  aaneiad 
ta  arteta;  pecuniary  punlahmenta  frequently  to  «^ 
diaiiaapaii.    In  the  volgar  nae of  theae  torma,  mi*- 


not  always  algnUyinc  I 
'  atemorala 


ir  diatlanlaMl  ftMH  cHaM,lgr 
avlol^Miof  pohttek  law,bitt 
only  of  private  mbrali;  In  whlchaenae  the  tarm  erim9 
impUea  what  ia  done  againat  the  atate ; 
No  mais  of  tMne  our  preaent  auflMnfi  drawa, 
Not  thou,  but  Heav*n'a  diapoaing  will  the  canae 

Pops. 
The  aiiadaaiaanaar  ia  that  which  ofltenda  Indivlduala 
or  email  communltiea;  '  I  mention  tlila  for  the  aakeof 
aeveral  rural  aquirea,  whoae  reading  doea  not  riae  ao 
high  aa  to  "the  preaent  atate  of  England,^' and  who 


are  often  ua  to  uauip  that  precedency  which  by  the 

their  countnr  M  not  due  to  them.    Their  want 

ich  haa  planted  them  in  thia  atation 


t  cifuao  tb^  sifidiBnaaiMt  * 


hiwa  of  their  coi 
of  leaning,  whkh 
may  In  aome 
A^oiaoa. 


CRIME,  VICE,  SIN. 
CHSu,  la  Latin  cranaa,  Greek  KfHitm*  iignlflea  a 
Jodgement,  aenteoce,  or  puniahment :  alao  the  cauae  of 
the  aenteoce  or  punishment,  In  which  latter  sense  It  Is 
here  taken :  vsea,  in  Latin  vttcaai,  from  vtl«  to  avoid, 
aigniflea  that  which  ought  to  be  avoided :  sta,  In  Saxon 
Swedlah   ayn^  German  a««4f«,old  German 


Moito,  aaate,  Itc  Latin  aatUss,  Greek  ebnnK,  fromtf^M* 
to  hurt,  aigntOea  the  thing  tliat  hurts :  nu  being  of  all 
thlnga  the  moat  hurtAil. 

A  eriwu  ia  a  aocial  ofltoce :  a  vie*  la  a  peraooal 
olfence:  every  action  which  doea  liUury  to  oihen, 
either  Individually  or  coUecUvely,  la  a  eriwu;  that 
wlilch  doea  iojury  to  ouraelvea  ia  a  viee, 

A  eriwu  conaiala  in  the  violation  of  human  lafw ; 
*  The  moat  ignorant  heathen  iinowa  and  feela  that, 
when  he  haa  committed  an  unhiat  and  cruel  action,  be 
haa  committed  a  eriwu  and  deaervea  punishment.*— 
Blaie.  Fiee  conaiala  in  the  violation  of  the  moral 
law;  *If  a  man  makea  hia  vicet  puMick,  though  they 
be  such  as  seem  principally  to  alfbct  himself  (as  drunk- 
enneaa  or  the  like),  they  then  become,  by  the  bad  ex- 
ample th^  aet,  of  pemidoua  eflfecta  to  aodety.'— 
BLACKaroHB.  Sin  eonalBta  in  the  violation  of  the  Di- 
vine law;  'Every  aingle  groaa  act  of  tin  ia  much  the 
aame  thing  to  the  conacienoe  that  a  great  blow  or  (kU 
la  to  the  head ;  It  atuna  and  beceavea  it  of  all  uae  of 
ita  aenaea  for  a  time.'— Soctb.  fim,  therefore,  con- 
vtcs ;  but  there  are  many  ataa 
iriedbefoi 


wtilch  are  notcrtsM*  nor  vieee :  crtsM*  are  tried  n 
a  human  court,  and  punished  agreeably  to  theaentenea 
of  the  Jodae ;  atcM  and  «mw  are  brought  before  the 
tribunal  or  the  conaclence:  the  former  are  puniabedfai 
thia  world,  the  latter  will  be  punished  in  the  world  to 
cmne,  by  toe  aentence of  the  Almighty:  treason  iaone 
of  the  moat  atrooloua  eriwuw:  drunkenness  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  Mcaa ;  religkMM  by  pocrhgr  one  of  the  moat 
heinous  M««. 

Ofiaa  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  repentance;  aodety 
demands  reparatkm  for  the  ii^ury  committed:  vices 
continue  10  punish  the  oflbnder  aa  long  aa  they  am  che- 
rished: «<»«  are  pardoned  throogh  the  atonement  and 
mediation  of  our  hieaaed  Redeemer,  on  the  aJmple  co>- 
ditkm  of  aincere  repentance.  CHsms  and  ete««  disturb 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  aodety,  they  alfect  men'a 
earthly  happineaa  only ;  tin  deatroys  the  aoul,  both  ft>r 
thia  world  and  the  world  to  cume:  eriwus  aometimee 
go  unpunished ;  but  ein  carries  its  own  punishment 
with  It :  murderers  who  escape  the  ponishroeot  due  lo 
their  eriwu*  corouMwlv  suffer  the  torments  which  at- 
tend the  commission  of  such  flagrant  tint.  Oinua  ars 
particular  acts;  vice*  are  habitual  acta  of  commisalon ; 
eiiu  are  acta  of  commiaaton  or  omission,  habitual  or 
particular :  personal  security,  respect  for  the  lawa,  and 
regard  forone'a  moral  character,  operate  to  prevent  the 
commiaaion  of  eriwut  or  vice* ;  toe  (bar  of  God  detara 
from  the  commiaaion  of  ain. 

A  eriwu  alwavs  iovolvea  a  violation  of  a  law ;  a  vwa, 
whether  in  conduct  or  diaposition,  alwava  dimlnJahes 
moral  excellence  and  involvea  guilt;  a  «m  alwaya  anp* 
poaea  aome  perveraity  of  will  In  an  accountable  agent 
Chiklren  may  commit  eriwu*^  but  we  majTtruat  that 
In  the  divine  mefcy  they  will  not  all  bebnpwted  to  them 
aa  tin*.  Of  vteaa,  however,  aa  they  are  habitual,  wa 
have  no  right  to  auppoae  that  any  exception  will  ba 
made  in  the  acconm  of  our  stiis. 

Cvimn  vary  with  timeaand  countrlea;  vie**  mav  ba 
more  or  leaa  pernicious;  but  «ta  la  aa  undiangeabtie  hi 
ita  nature  aa  the  Being  whom  It  oiftnds.    "        " 
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I» 


tnd  Ibffery  tie  cHwui  in  fingland,  which  in 
eoootrtes  are  either  not  known  or  not  leianled :  the 

9ie§  of  ghmony  !•  not  io  dreadful  as  that  of  drunkem    ., . 

imm;  erenr  «m  as  an  offence  anlnst  an  Infinitely  good  I  because  fVaud  snd  viUanv 
andwiseBeing,  must  always  bear  the  same  stamp  of  of  every  capital  olltaee 
guilt  and  enormity.  ..  .  .    ~i 

By  the  alfecutlon  of  some  writers  in  modem  times, 
the  word  crtsM  has  been  used  In  the  singnlarto  denote, 
In  the  slMtraet  sense,  a  course  of  criminal  conduct,  but 
the  Innovation  Is  not  warranted  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  the  word  being  used  In  the  plural  number,  In  that 
sense,  as  to  be  encouraged  in  the  commission  of  crtfsMs, 
not  of  crime. 


CRIMINAL,  GUILT7. 
Oimimul,  from  crisis,  signifies  belonging  or  relating 
to  a  crims;  pdUf,  from  fmUf  signifies  having  fmtt ; 
ruiU  comes  from  the  Geiman  /«ft«ii  topay,  and  jr«ll  a 
Bne,  debt,  or  from  gmiU  and*M»<«,  according  to  Horae 
Tooke;  'Otutt is ge-wigled ^tM.  guWd,  guiU;  the 
past  participle  of  ge-wlgUan  and  to  flndfvtft  In  any  one, 
b  to  find  that  he  has  been  guiUd,  or  as  we  now  say, 
Uptiieit  as  wicked  means  witched  or  bewitched.*— 
(XkvsTMMw  ^  PuHef.) 

CHsttaai  respects  the  character  of  the  oflence  ;*  True 
modesty  avoids  every  thing  that  is  man'iisi;  flUse 
modesty  everything  that  Is  unftshionable.*— Anmsow. 
OmUtf  respects  the  Ikct  of  committing  the  oflbnce,  or 
more  property  the  person  committing  It; 
Guilt  heari  appall'd  with  deeply  troubled  thought; 
And  yet  not  always  on  the  guiug  head 
Descends  the  fated  ttasb.— Thomson. 
The  ermrasUfv  of  a  person  is  estimated  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  conduct  which  present  themselves  to 
observation;  his  guiU  requires  to  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence. The  ertsiMsiity  is  not  a  matter  of  question, 
but  of  Judgement :  the  nuU  is  oOen  doubtAil,  if  not  po- 
BlUvely  concealed.  The  hi^r  the  rank  of  a  person, 
the  greater  his  erimiiulUp  if  he  does  not  observe  an 
upright  and  trreprooctiable  conduct;  *If  this  perwve- 
rance  In  wrong  often  appertains  to  individuate,  it  much 
more  frequently  beiongs  to  publick  bodies ;  in  them  the 
disgrace  of  errour,  or  even  the  ensinuUtty  of  OMnduct, 
belongs  to  so  many,  tliat  no  one  to  ashamed  of  the  part 
which  beloiwB  to  himself.*— Watson.  Where  a  num- 
ber of  Individuate  are  concerned  In  any  unlawful  pro- 
ceeding, the  dHRculty  of  attachingtbe  guilt  to  the  real 
oflbnder  te  greatly  increased ;  *  When  these  two  sre 
taken  away,  the  possiblllnr  ofgrnlt,  and  the  possibility 
of  innocence,  what  restramt  can  tlie  belief  or  the  creed 
lay  upon  any  man  ?*— Hammond. 

Ormmalitf  attaches  to  the  aider,  abettor,  or  encou- 
lager ;  but  futtt,  in  the  strict  sense  on! v,  to  the  perpe- 
trator of  what  te  bad.  A  person  may  therefore  some- 
times be  crminMl  witbootteing  guUtf.  He  who  con- 
ceate  the  oflfences  of  another  may,  under  certain  clr- 
camatances,  be  more  eriminal  than  the^ftjr  person 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  £uiUf  with- 
out being  en'mmoi ;  the  latter  designates  something 
positively  bad,  but  the  former  te  quslified  by  the  object 
of  thejnaU.  Those  only  are  denominated  erimimU 
who  oiftnd  seriously,  either  against  publick  law  or  prl- 
▼ate  morato;  but  a  person  may  be  said  to  bsfwiW 
either  of  the  greatest  or  the  smallest  ofliinces.  He  who 
eontradlcti  another  abruptly  In  conversation  te#i(«f» 
of  a  breach  of  politeness,  but  he  te  not  erimnnaL 
OnRtaal  Is  moreover  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 

tWnpdone;/-"  ' ..•'r  ....  .. 

We  common]. 

and  views,  as  ■,.  ■■n.iMM ,  wu%  w*  ufc  iiviauu,  uic  mum, 
orthe  conscience,  as  gutUjf.  It  te  very  ermtnal  to  sow 
diBscnston  among  men ;  although;  there  are  too  many 
who  frmn  a  busy  temper  are  ^«»<ty  of  ihte  ofitoce. 

CRIMINAL,  CULPRIT,  MALEFACTOR,  FELON, 
CONVICT. 

All  rtiew  wrmi  are  employed  fm  a  publtck  offender ; 
m!  fbe  flrvt  cdtiveys  iii'>  fnoru  tJiiin  ihin  gtiiifral  tdca; 
whit?  t*n?  otJiert  coq>pr«?riend  loni^  ivro^^ury  Idea  In 
liiHrripitkaiion  :  ^rtamtal  [p.  Crintimai,  OuiUy^  i«a 
gi nf  ral  tifrm,  and  ihe  r«i  am  profwrty  H^ieel^fl  of  rr»- 
WMttlf;  cn/^nf,  from  the  ualLii  fHfj^a,a^d  preAm^tu 
tsken  Sn  fi  faulty  Btepillftj  tlitf  trfrtjiittf  who  Lb  duettly 
^4r|M  w-iUi  tUi  cmriirr^  -  ifiaUf actor ^  mitipouuAeiKH 
tfca  L^tin  tssiut  woi*  dud/ufi^r,  ■Jfnifiefl  an  flvil  datf, 


tiwt  te,  one  who  does  evn,  la  disiineuon  from  Mm  Who 

does  good : /elM,  from /cieny.  la  Latte/slMte  acapfial 

erim^  comes  from  the  Orsek  f^XAnt  an  Imposture, 

1  and  vlUany  are  the  prominent  ftatutea 

tal  ollbnce:  Mastet,  in  Latin,  eMvtclM, 

rtidple  of  ceavtaes  to  convince  or  prove,  signifies  OQt 

proved  or  found  guilty. 

When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general  of  those  who  by 
ofifences  against  the  laws  or  regulatioiiaof  soeleiy  have 
exposed  themselves  to  puntehment,  we  denominala 
them  criminaU;  *If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  shaU  only 
set  upon  them  In  a  body,  and  will  not  be  provoked  by 
the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  iVom  odwrs,  to  make  an 
ezampte  of  any  particular  eHaiAMl.*—AimuoN.  When 
we  consider  persons  as  ahready  brought  beforo  a  tiibu 
nal,  we  caU  them  cm^riu ; 

The  Jury  then  withdrew  a  moment, 
As  if  on  weighty  points  to  comment. 
And  right  or  wrong  resolved  to  save  her, 
They  gave  a  verdict  In  her  favour. 
The  tmlprit  by  escape  grown  bokl, 
Plllbrs  alike  from  young  and  old^— Mooeb. 
When  we  consider  men  In  regard  to  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  their  character,  as  the  promoters  of  evil  rather 
than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  suUi/«c(er#  ; 
For  thtethe  ««le/«eler  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  nte  forMt  paid.— Dtaroair. 
When  we  consider  men  as  oflhnding  by  the  grosser  vk>- 
latlons  of  the  law.  they  aro  termed /0lMU ;  *He(£arl 
Ferrers)  ezpressed  some  dtepleasure  at  being  executed 
as  a  common /«^  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  such  amul- 
titude.*— Sm  oLLaT.   When  we  consider  men  as  already 
under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  we  denominate  tlieffl 
eonvietti 
Atteadsnce  none  shall  need,  nor  trahi,  whereoMM 
Are  to  behold  the  Ju<teement,  but  the  judged ; 
Those  two :  the  third  best  absent  te  coodemn'd 
Omvtei  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law. 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  bekmgSL^MiLTOv. 
The  panishmenis  inflicted  on  eriminaU  Taiy  aeconl- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  Judged:  a  guilQr  conscience 
will  give  a  man  the  air  of  a  eulprit  In  the  presence  of 
those  who  have  not  authority  lo  be  either  hte  accusers 
or  Judges :  it  gratified  the  malice  of  the  Jews  to  cause 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  be  crucified  between  two  «mIs- 
f actors:  it  te  an  important  regulatkm  In  the  internal 
economy  of  a  prison,  to  have/«imu  kept  distinct  from 
each  other,  particulariy  if  their  crimes  are  of  an  atr<>- 
clous  nature:  It  has  not  uuftequently  happened,  that 
when  the  sentence  of  the  law  has  placeci  eammeit  in 
the  towest  state  of  degradation,  their  characters  have 
undeifone  ro  entire  a  roformation,  as  to  enable  them  to 
attain  a  hteher  pitch  of  elevatkm  than  they  had  ev«r 
enjoyed  before. 

CULPABLE,  FAULTY. 

CWyoftltf,  In  Latin  em^oKlts,  from  sa^Ni  a  fknit  or 
blame,  signifies  worthy  of  blame,  fit  to  be  blamed : 
/salty,  from /salt,  havinff /sails. 

We  are  evIlpahU  from  the  commission  of  one/satt  ; 
we  are /sally  from  tlM  number  of /salts.*  eulfobU  \m 
a  relative  term ;  /sally  te  absohite ;  we  are  nipahU 
with  regard  to  a  superiour  whose  Intentions  we  have  not 
frUfilled;  we  are  /aalty  whenever  we  commit  any 
fndu.  A  master  pronounces  hte  servant  etdpakU  for 
not  having  sttended  to  hte  commands ;  •  In  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  we  find  the  memory  of  one  like 
that  of  another,  and  nonestly  hnpute  omissions  not  to 
involuntary  forgetfolness,  but  eutpahU  Inattention.*— 
Johnson.  An  indlflbrsnt  person  pronounces  another 
nMfauUjf  whose  fauUs  have  come  under  hte  notice; 
*  In  the  consideration  of  human  life  the  satirist  never 
folb  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly  /salto.'— 
Stsslb.  It  te  possible  therefore  to  be  faMUif  without 
being  CTil^a^ltf,  but  not  vtcs  verad. 

OUILTLE8S,  INNOCENT,  HARMLESS. 

OatZllM«,  without /atll,  te  mora  than  nmoeeml:  ht- 

noeanea^  from  naeaa  to  hurt,  extends  no  farther  than  the 

quality  of  not  hurting  by  any  direct  act ;  guiUUaa  com- 

prohends  the  quality  of  not  intending  to  hurt:  it  te 

KiBlble,  therefore,  lo  be  nmsesal  without  beiag#M«*- 
r,  though  not  wUa  vertd;  he  who  wtebti  tat  the 
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1  of  aaoUMr  !■  boC  guSUUn^  ttoih  h*  mmf  to 
imtmt  of  tht  orime  of  murdtr.  OtdliUtt  mmm  to 
tmud  ft  nao'i  fenaral  eoadUkw ;  iwfwtf  hit  pftfU> 
oiSftr  ooBdlHon:  no  maa  te  rOtiett  la  the  df^M  of 
Ood,roriiomftaliezampcfroaitiMguUtoriiji;  watte 
iifty  to  iwiuema  in  tte  rijln  of  men,  or  famcwf  of  «M 
mch  intonUonftl  ofltoeM  •■  rente  Um  obnoikMM  lo 
OmUU»nM9  Wftfl  tluil  teppy 
nkMCfttttefldl; 

Ab !  why  alioald  all  mankind 
For  one  man*!  Auilt  tliaft  fOtUu  to  condenaM, 
UguiUU»»7  But  fttMu  me  wtet  can  procacd 
But  all  corrapt  V-Uiltqm, 

hMcenM  Is  ttet  i«latlf«  or  eomparative  itate  of  per- 
Ibction  which  to  attainable  here  on  earth:  tte  higheat 
Mate  of  immoemut  to  an  Ignorance  of  evil ;  *  Wtea  Adam 
•eee  tte  eeveral  ohAim  of  nature  about  Um,  te  ap. 
pean  in  a  dtoocder  or  mi 
forfUted 


r  mind  Miitable  to  one  wte  had 
i  hit  teppineai.*— An- 
Meov. 

Omiiami  to  hi  tte  proper  eenee  applleahto  only  to 
tte  condition  of  man ;  and  when  appUed  to  thlnfii  It 
Blotte 


But  fton  tte  mountain*!  graeqr  ilde 


A  finltfM«  feaet  1  bring ; 
i  eerip  with  ftuiti  and  herbi  iopplled, 
And  water  from  tte  apring.— Goumm 


IwMouiU  to  equally  appUcaUe  to  person  or  thinp ;  a 
person  to  mnacaU  wte  has  not  committed  any  Injury, 
or  has  not  any  direct  purpose  to  commit  an  li\|ury ;  or 
a  conversation  to  tira«e«iu  which  to  ftee  from  what 
to  tertAil.  Innocent  and  hmrmlut  both  reeommend 
themselves  as  qualities  negatively  good;  they  deslg- 
Bale  aa  exemption  either  in  tte  persoo  or  thing  ftom 
lillury,  and  diflkr  only  In  regard  lo  tte  natum  of  tte  In- 
jury :  tMMcsMS  rsspscta  moral  lAjury,  and  km  mlu§ 
phyrical  iqjury :  a  person  to  maMSBf  wte  to  ftee  ikom 
moral  fanpuri^  and  wicked  purposss;  te  to  AsnwisM 
if  te  teve  not  tte  power  or  disposition  to  commit  any 
Tiolence ;  a  diversion  to  innaemU  which  has  nothing  in 
it  likely  to  corrupt  tte  morato ;  *  A  man  steukl  endiea- 
vour  to  mate  tte  sphere  of  bto  taasMiii  pleasures  as 
wide  as  possible,  tbat  te  mav  retire  into  them  with 
■•ftty/-«-AnMsov.  A  game  to  hmnnUss  which  to  not 
likely  to  inflia  any  woumi,  or  endanger  tte  tealth ; 

Full  on  tato  breast  tte  Tn^an  arrow  Ml, 
9utterai<Ms  bounded  from  tte  plated  steel. 

AnmsoK. 


IMFERFECnON,  DKFBCT,  FAULT,  VICE. 

H^erfeetwn  denotes  either  tte  abstract  quaHnr  of 
iwaerfeetj  or  tte  thing  which  eonslltuies  It  tmrntr/tt ; 
4^9U  stipules  that  whtoh  to  deaeient  or  fiOls  short, 
Aram  tte  LaUn  ddlcts  to  All  short  :/<s«ft,  from  (hll, 
signifies  that  which  faib ;  me«,  signifies  Ite  same  as 
aniaimed  under  tte  bead  of  Orimo. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  Mmns  or  things. 
An  imperfteUon  in  a  person  arises  from  hto  want  of 
psr/aeUMi,  and  tte  limnnl^  of  hto  nature;  there  to  no 
one  without  some  point  of  imptrftetion  whtoh  to  ob- 
vious to  others,  if  not  to  himself:  te  may  strive  to 
diminish  it,  although  te  cannot  expect  to  get  altogether 
rid  of  it:  a  lUfeaU  a  deviation  from  tte  general  con- 
stitution of  man;  Ittowtetmaytonaturaitotteman 
as  an  Individual,  tot  not  natural  to  man  as  a  species; 
In  thb  manner  we  may  roeak  of  a  d^eet  in  tte  speech, 
or  a  ^/eel  in  temper.  Tte /a«U  and  v<e«  rise  in  de- 
gree and  character  above  either  of  tte  former  terms; 
they  teth  reflect  diigrace  more  or  less  on  tte  person 
pomesring  them ;  but  tte  fault  always  characterixes 
tte  agent,  and  to  said  in  relation  to  an  individual :  tte 
eic«  characterlxes  tte  action,  and  may  te  oonsidere4 
abstractedly :  hence  we  speak  of  a  man's/B«ic«  as  the 
tilings  we  may  condemn  in  him ;  but  we  may  speak  of 
tte  vtcM  of  drunkenness,  lying,  and  tte  like,  without 
any  iomiediate  reference  to  anv  one  wte  practises 
these  vieet.  When  they  are  both  employed  for  an  hi- 
dividual,  tteir  distinctkin  to  obvious:  the  fnUt  may 
lessen  Ite  amIablUtyor  eiceUence  of  tte  character; 
tte  ews  to  a  stain:  a  single  act  dflMroyt  to  purity,  an 
habitual  pncsSfie  Is  a  poOBttoD. 


creatures, and  became  tte  sMst mp^rfmt:  and  tnm 
our  imptrftdion  has  artoea,  also,  a  general  isysr/ss- 
ti&m  tbrot^ihoat  all  Ite  worto  of  creaikm.    Tte  wctd 


fsMsrfwiMt  to  ttoraljrs  tte  ssost  unqnallfted  term  of 
all ;  there  may  to  isy  nfmHom  In  regard  to  our  Maker ; 
or  f hrre  may  b^  tiiipn/«ejim  la  regard  to  what  wt 

coTicefcvfl  t>r  prrft^tum :  &iid  in  vbn  ciiM  Lhe  tftm 
■lukplv  &oA  ft>iwmVjf  unplltw  wMntcv^r  fiika  ihort  la 
mny  6reree  or  mniintT  ol  ^rrff^titjn  ■  'hue  {Hrmnl 
iUir)  thai  we,  furvtin uli,  mbu  */^  tlH'irtFily  iwprrfeti  tr*S- 
tuf  rr^  in  Uie  kinivcTM,  afe  the  ouly  bHJtf*  ihiiL  villH  fmrt 
■  |J  II  w  of  imftrftftiim. '  — Sti  t  d  i  =  Drffc  I  H  A  pcwii  [  \  Ve 
dt^rt^r^if  *4n/<»-/K(j<rn  .  H  \m  rMiiif]if>  LnAh  fci  *pur  ld*rfl* 
of  prrffftwn  or  our  |iArLifiiJbr  l£ti4:rtiliiifi .  rlnii,  vin-va 
ma)'  kfe  n  dcf*sl  in  lilt  lumtrlBlifl  of  wliurli  n  ihtng  Ls 
huuIp  ;  ijt  A  defrti  In  ilie  iiinde  iif  DLLkliif  U:  ib^  ivrm 
i*ftrtt  tifm«fvr,  whHlxet  tnkj  of  pcrtpnt  m  tiikuKi^ 
cbsraf icilxMi  rBther  U»e  objvci  Hiflin  Ihe  Mimt  l  'TJito 
liiw  Tiir«  f>r  ineii  tulle  s  |4nkuJst  piMmire  In  fltiditig 
s&  eDiltiTTit  rhwseu-r  Irveiird  to  Tbtlr  coodUkui  hy  a 
T^\nyT\  of  la  4fJ»cU^  a  lid  keefi  ihcnMidvc*  jii  ^CKiuUf- 
Ei&ni:«,  tlitkUKli  il^wy  Kfe  ej celled  kii  ■  iU>u««iid  virtuf4, 
ii'  U>fy  t#Ekve  tbai  diey  June  in  caionK^h  wlih  •  |r**t 

ii^nst>ii  *iiy  on«/«H;j/— AhtiuoH-  Faulty  di»  liie  rji/i*?!- 
miiil,  wb«u  uJd  of  ih)rii»,  tJwa^t  rrfcra  la  the  ineni: 
lliui  wc  ifiiy  uy  tlKr«  li  s  defect  tn  the  ila**,  of  i  «[«- 
feci  ill  the  tpriii^  ;  \>\ii  iliere  iii  a /anil  in  UhI'  workriimi- 
■hip,  or  a  faith  ifi  itje  puttlittf  loflrtlMtr,  si^d  iJie  like. 
Vuf^  with  nfDrU  lo  tliifif»s  f'  pFt*(»ifriy  s  wriO'iui  at 
rodk^J  dtftti  ■  the  farmf.t  Ui*t.  jti  I  hi:  cimfth;EiiiL>ih  of 
till?  whole,  the  (liccr  loay  liir  In  iJie  parts  -  (hi*  fr>riinMr 
Ikrt  tn  fTHtT'iuiJii*.  the  liti*?r  lin  tia  tNe  nj^ridi^nti ;  theie 
may  be  a  dt/eti  ia  Ite  sbtLpo  or  make  of  a  horse;  but 
tte  vice  to  said  In  regard  to  hto  soundnem  or  unsound- 
ness, hto  dodllty  or  taidodlity  ;*  I  did  myself  tte  tenour 
thto  day  to  mate  a  visit  lo  a  hidy  of  oualhy,  wte  to 
one  of  thoee  wte  are  ever  raiHiig  at  the  vice§  of  tte 
age.'— 0TBSI.B. 

DCFEBFEOnON,  WBAKNEM,  FRAILTT, 
FAIUNG,  FOIBLB. 

Imptr/trHifn  (p.  Ittptrffctivij  hft*  aEnpndy  b<etii  con- 
'  ■  aa  LliHt  whifh  In  liw  mo#l  eiwrnlrd  veiwe 
Um.-  nittriJ  fterfcttitin  of  lusri ;  tile  t^rl  are  but 
of  tmjrfr/fcfurtL,  Varying  in  liefrtv  ftfMt  clncmur 
i;  ^  Vitu  Jlvt^  Jn  A  rvl|n  of  JiuniAn  LnHrniity, 
where  evtry  i>n<'  has  tmptr/ettrt'nr.'—Ilnin^  WtoJt- 
9*$S  to  a  p<jaltJvi>  trul  stroijf  ileKriH-  of  Mmptrftiitont 
which  toin'lKi«(>d  to  aUtogih  ;  it  u  wimt  w€<  do  tuA  s& 
necessarily  l4M>k  for,  ami  t]ii.<r^tt>rf'  aiutlfii^uiAb^  tbe  in- 
divblual  wku  ti  Uabie  to  U;  'Tioc  iuHy  of  allimlag 
oursdvus  to  delav  what  we  know  cannot  Anally  to 
escaped,  to  one  or  tte  general  wtdtm»$tM  which,  to  a 
greater  or  km  degree,  prevail  In  every  mind.*— Jobm- 
soa.  Frattty  to  anotlier  strong  mode  of  tsqMv/scttMi 
which  chatpcterlacs  tte  fraglUtv  of  man,  but  not  of  aU 
iJtoess  la  I 


.It  didbn  from  issefcifss  In  reqieet  to  tte  olis|eec 
A  wtakm»§»  lies  more  In  tte  Judgement  or  In  ite  senti' 
ment; /rsitty  lies  more  In  tte  moral  features  of  uk 
action;  •  There  are  drcumstaaces  which  every  man 
nuMt  know  will  prove  tte  occasions  of  calling  forth 
fata  latent  /Votttisf.*— Blaie.  It  to  a  wtakntgt  in  a 
man  to  yield  to  tte  pensaaslone  of  any  one  against  hto 
better  Judgement:  It  to  a  /rcOly  to  yiebl  to  intemper- 
ance or  llUclt  Indulgences.  FkiUnMg  and  fmblu  art 
tte  smallest  degrees  of  imper/ecUom  to  whkh  tte 
human  character  to  Uabto :  we  teve  all  our  fntimgt  la 
temper,  and  our  fotkUt  in  our  habits  and  our  prepoa- 
semioos :  and  te,  as  Horace  observes,  to  tte  best  wte 
has  tte  fewest ;  *  Never  alk>w  small  fnUngt  lo  dwell 
on  your  attention  so  much  as  to  defbce  tte  whoto  of  an 
aaoiabto  chamoter.*— Blaw.  *  Witty  aien  teve  sooBd- 
tlmes  sense  enough  lo  know  tteir  own  /nMcs,  and 
therefore  they  craftily  shun  tte  attacte  of  aa  aiga- 
ment.*^ Watts.  For  our  tsiper/fctMns  we  must  seek 
superlour  aid :  we  must  te  most  on  our  guard  against 
those  WMlmMses  to  which  tte  eoOnem  or  susecptibUlty 
of  our  minds  may  most  ezpoes  us,  and  against  thoas 
fraOluM  into  which  tte  violeaoe  of  our  evU  pamJone 
may  farlM  us :  toward  tte  fmUngi  and  /•»!««  of 
others  we  may  te  indulgent,  but  itettM  to  anbUkMa 
"      iaoursdvei. 


POLISH  SYNONYM£0. 


Its 


TO  PAIL,  PALL  SHORT,  BB  DBHCIEIfT. 

JUL  io  Prandi/ullJrv  Ommii.  Ac/UltM,  HIm  Um 
Old  nil,  eooMi  uom  tht  Lfttin  JtUm  to  d«otlT«,  and 


fte  H«braw  '7B'' 
(maru 

Inf. /W 

eUber  the  renlt  of  mIIom,  or  tlM  iiait  of  UUngi 


To/m(|] 


Po/i 
1^ 


I  the  rMah  of  I 


rtArta;  aper* 


■M  /Wl«  bi  bio  imdortakliig:  UU  §kmrt  dailfnatM 


penoB/diitf  fJUrf  III  Mb ooleiilatloii, or  In  Ido  uooont: 
Um  tamo  r«lltM«H  of  tbeoxpeeUttkMi:  to*fd^M«w 


iMtfkioaljrtlMBiaieorqualltrof  ofejeeti;  a 


/oil  In 


d^^ktral  In  good  maaiMra. 

their  bm  endeavoun  fbr  want  of  knowing  bow 

'I  would  nol  wming^ugh  but 
\Ulin tble point, when 


luflraulnn 


Efire,  It  ihall  never  c 
Wheni 


SZ 


tbimtmet;  or,  If  I 
my  mirth  oeasea  to  be 

10  be  Innooent*— AoniioN.    When  our  ezpectatlone 
are  launoderate.  It  le  not  anrprialngif  oar  Micceai/slto 
timrt  of  our  hopes  and  wianee:  'There  !•  not  in 
optekM  any  thing  more  mvetenous  fai  nataie  than 
tiMtinet  tai  aalmale,  Whkii  thai  rina  above  rea 
and  falls  laAnitely  tkmt  of  it'— AnDUOM.     There  la 
aothlng  in  which  people  dlecover  themeelvei  to  be 
Biof^T^^biMii  than  In  keeping  ordlnaiyengagenwnte; 
While  al  eiaation  ipeaka  the  pow*r  divine, 
la  it  i^Mtmt  to  the  main  derign  V-Jawiie, 
To  /«a  and  *f  dMsnt  are  both  applieable  to  tfte 
characteia  ot  awn ;  ant  the  (bmer  ie  moatly  eaBpioved 
fbr  the  noral  eoodoet,  the  totter  Ibr  the  ovtward  bebar 
'  noB  a  maa  ie  aald  lo/cti  to  hto  duty,  to  the 
of  hie  obMgattooa,to  the  parlbmaaee  of  a 

nvnntn,  and  the  Uke ;  but  to  be  i'  '  ^ " 

In  attention  to  hla  Meode,  In  hie  i 
•rancerti«ai  


PAILURE,  FAIUNa 

The/u^Aifw  {tf.  ru  /4irj  i»cs^;iik»(  t(ie  anltw,  or  ibe 
ii»ult  ftf  tin  ncUon  ;  the  U'ltmf  li  %ht  luMt,or  the 
liftbftual  /i.*!itr*  ;  Ui^  fm-lvre  ii  «a^d  of  onv'i  under' 
UJttng*^  ftj  Ih  inv  p:ilni  ivnyriJIy  In  which  one  fuU; 
'Tlh>u|;h  mmm  vloiaiUtnt  nfiht  pciUion  af  ricttu  may 
perhipi  be  inipMLed  lo  lilm  4^Ctiar1nI.),  thaaa  afv  m4M« 
tn  bb  iwCfiWA  lo  ih«  h«?ii»ity  of  hli  ■LluaUoa,  than  to 
mRyffula.Te  in  iJit^  iiii«BTtty  of  tiw  priwUplw.*— ttcrxa. 
Tb»  f^*^g  !•  «ld  ^^r  ""*'»  *n«r»l  chajacirr  '  '  There 
|ji  KArtely  any/wlinjr  r>f  m\nd  or  body,  whkh  liiBtoad 
or  prrditclfhf  iAftmo  an'l  tUoc^ntcnt,  Ju  naturali  f^l^'Cta, 
hai  MM  one  ilra«  or  oth<?r  pUdd«Kd  t^«aity  wtm  On 
hope  of  pntoB,'-^<i  bmiom,  Tl»/eileti  to  optHwt'd  lo 
ih*  iw»^;  the  /■liiTiir  io  the  perlbctton*  T\w  ixiep> 
cbam  tDiut  be  prFpiLrrl  fnr/dUiirfvtohlBipeeiiktlDaB: 
Hi*  aiMjBHnAa  ftar/ai/ifrf^  iu  h|*fl^|*eto,lb«  rp*uli  Of 
wtifcb  deiiends  uunn  continfemta  mt  *r«  alww 
hum  en  etmtrol,  wiLh  om  faiititfti  Nmr^f  r.  Jit  to 
woirivbat  difTervTit ;  we  roust  MVi-r  tv^  wtknef)  thai 
we  ftte  wUli<Hit  timm^  not  conteiitfi]  ^^Itb  Ifav  m«e 


FAILUBE,  MnCABUAGB,  ABORTION. 
MiAire  (n.  TV/all)  hae  alwaya  a  teftrenoe  to  the 
agent  and  hlB  deaipi ;  aitfMafH^fe,  that  la,  the  eanying 
or  gotog  Wfong,  to  appiieahto  to  all  eobtaaary  eoneams, 
wtthoat  teltoanee  to  any  pantoolar  agent;  eAertien, 
a«n  the  Laita  e*eHer,  to  divlato  ftom  the  riee,  or  to 
paH  away  before  It  be  come  to  matnrlty,  ie  to  the  pao- 
per  eeaae  applied  to  the  procew  of  animal  nature,  and 
m  the  ligatatlve  eenie,  to  the  thooghto  and  deatona 


which  are  conceived  to  the  mtod. 

FkUwn  Ie  more  deOnUe  In  Ito  toll 
limited  in  Hi  appiiratkm ;  weepeakof  the/eOiirMor 
tadivldaali,  bvt  of  the  mtsetrrUgm  of  nattone  or 
thingi :  thejTeilufe  lefleeto  on  Che  penonao  lato  eaBlte 
towaidi  him  aome  eentlmeBt,  etther  of  compaiilon, 
diepteaeQie,  or  the  Hke;  *He  that  attempto  to  ehow, 
howevei  modeitly,  tim/mOmm  of  a  celebrated  writer, 
^_-  — ^  ifrttato  hto  adrntowaL'-^Joiiiieen.  The 
I  to  oonaldered  tooedy  to  letocton  to  the 
HMnan  avento;  *The  mi§mifimw9  of  the 
great  derigne  of  pitoeea  are  recorded  to  the  hlBtaitoe  of 
the  vroild?— JoBNaon.  The /eOnre  of  Xersto' expo- 
'  I  apen  htaneetf ;  but  the  eue- 


id,  but  are  not  eacluded  abo  to  a  teuattve  aenea 
B  general  application.  /iM«lMac|r,  Irom  la  prlva- 
^  and  e«la#  to  pay,  BlniUying  not  to  pay,  deaotee  a 


epeelee of  flufeafWa/e,  tad  la  apptteatton  a apealeaof 
faiku^  aa  It  appUea  oaly  to  the  deaignB  of  eonaetoua 
ageolB:  but  it  doea  not  carry  the  ndnd  back  lo  the 
agent,  for  we  epeak  of  the  a^^rtiea  of  a  acheme  arith 
aa  liltte  lafcrence  to  the  Bchemer,  es  whe n  we  epeak  of 
the  aieearrMfw  of  an  expedition ;  *  All  alerlMn  to 
fipom  Inlinnlty  and  dafeot*--floirra. 


nfSOLYENCT,  FAILnitB,  BAlfEKUPTCY. 
All  theee  terms  are  properlvoBBd  in  the  mereantito 

fWanfl 

tlve,!  __    ^    .    . 

Btote,  namehr,  the  state  or  not  being  abto  to  pay  what 
one  owes;  /situr*, ihm  to/«a,slgaUles  the  aet  of/sO- 
img  to  one^i  builneBB,  or  a  CBasBtton  of  bueineBS  for 
want  of  meana  to  cany  It  on ;  bmikrmpt€fj  ftom  the 
two  words  btmf  rayls,  or  a  broken  bank,  denotea  the 
eflSwt  of  a  /stlKTt,  namely,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
capital  and  credit  by  which  a  concern  is  upheld.  The 
word  hmikn^Hef  owes  its  origin  to  the  Italians,  by 
whom  it  Is  called  kmis^rmtUt  because  originally  the 
money-changers  of  Italy  had  beochee  at  which  thqr 
conducted  their  business,  and  when  any  one  of  them 
/siM  his  bench  was  broken.  These  terms  are  seidoni 
confined  to  one  person,  or  description  of  pereoas.  Aa 
an  tocapadty  to  pay  debto  Is  very  frequent  among 
others  bcBldeB  men  of  busineeB,  toMtosaey  to  said  of 
any  such  persons ;  a  gentleman  nmy  dte  In  a  state  of 
iiuolveneff  who  does  not  leave  eitoets  suflktont  to  cover 
aUcT 


cmrriagt  of  military  tateipileei  to  mieral  are  attrl- 
"^" -  u  or  aome  euch  unto 


etoaasnta,  or  aome  i 
he  aAerttoa,  to  Ito 


The 


untoward  clr> 
lea 


Of  sculpture,  paint,  intaglioe,  books  and  coins. 
Thy  breast,  safacious  prudence!  eball  connect 
With  01th  and  beggary,  nor  disdain  to  link 
Whh  Hack  toMfi>0Ncy.*-8Ba]rsTONB. 
Ahhongh/oilarf  is  here  specifically  taken  for  a/sifare 
to  bull  ntis,  yet  there  may  be  a/otlvre  In  one  particular 
undertaking  without  any  direct  nu0l9tmem :  a  tmUwf 
may  Ukewfie  only  imply  a  temporary /suiirt  m  pay- 
menti  or  tt  aMrlmphr  an  eatin/ettort  of  the  concern ; 
'Tbegrtam  the  w6r»lt  auan'i^T  <'f  unAt^  a*e  fre^er 
of  «nir«e  tuust  be  the  pofiiivr  iiumbtr  of  /nlimr, 
wblle  Ute  BKft«f nrc  aucc^iw  is  ^iJi  fn  tbl^  eetnt  propoi^ 
Hon.'— Br  KM!      At  B  ^ottrvpffi  H  a  le^l  inuiix- 
tlun,  which  efltlfily  dliflolvm  tlK;  Dnn  undt^r  w^jkh 

failuTt  tn  the  full  ejtlfnl  ui  the  tcmi ;  yet  It  d^tes  not 
niL'reMariJy  Irnply  qji  iTtAalvnt-nf ;  fot  ^iiie  tnen  may, 
to  {:azMtfiiiii>ii»-  fjf  B  t«inporJify/*iJiii«,  Iw  IH  w  com- 
mil  aa  BCL  of  hankntffitf,  tidbaafij  afkomrvd  ciubled 
to  filvn  9.  r\j!1  4ivli!i.'nil  tu  all  tbelr  eFedtt^n, ;  ^  K/  en 
art  i'yt  insot^tnt^  all  pcrsnos  who  are  in  tog  low  e  way 
Of  di.^a13o|t  lo  be  liAn^irupUi,  or  vka  In  a  iDQTcantile  iUite 
of  Uff ,  Are  dtsrhiif^cii  fnniin  all  vulLf  am4  impf  iKtiiiiiFrjts* 
by  ili'IJvc!rliii|;  op  nliV  ihejr  wtatt^w  art^l  rflwtt^—BLJifS- 
STo^tf.  Bin  froiii  ihtj  editfjc  rtaiu  of  d^UUMioni  whkh 
a  b^nkrMpti'jf  ir^volv^'j^  Jn  it,  rhis  te^rru  i*  wrw^niriy  laken 
for  t]j«j  imMl  ho^\*:m  *L»(o  of  wsiii ;  'Pkifclft  KBiheietl 
to^t'lher  a  powir  neither  io  mirnbef  nor  to  hwrdinaii 
ciiFil^mptUilM  \  hut  In  (tkfir  rnrtunn  to  b«  ftandt  bi% 
hankrvfta^  and  mo  ay  of  th*^m  ffiloin.*— BACAif.  ll  to 
aJ^i  iiwHl  flfuimcivtly;  *3lf,  If  ynun  tniEnd  word  fbr 
wufd  wltli  ino  I  bhall  inrtke  your  wit  Aanimj^^-^tuxB- 


BBBOUB,  FAULT. 
Jvmnr.  flam  sfw  to  wander  or  go  aetray,  re^iaeto 
the  aet ;  AmU, ftom/sO,  reepecta  the  agent:  the  srrsur 
may  toy  to  the  Jadaeroent,  or  In  the  eoodaet ;  but  the 
/salt  Ueeto  the  wiU  or  Intention :  the«rTVHr»  of  yonth 
miMtbe  treated  with  todulgence:  butthdr/salcr  most 
on  all  accounts  be  corrected;  emw  Is  said  of  that 
wMeh  Is  Individual  and  partial; 
Bold  ie  the  task  when  sob)ects,  grown  too  wise, 
Instroet  a  monarch  where  hto  tmw  llee.— Popb. 
Jhnllls  said  of  that  which  is  habitual  ;•  Other /svlfe 
"        '  Itetton,  and  ehoukllf 


are  not  under  the  wito*s  lurMI 

posslbto  escape  her  observation,  but  Jeatonsv  I 

ner  particutoriylbr  Its  care.*— ApiMBoa.  It  Is 


to 

in  the  teaaper  of 


at  auy  thne ;  it  is  %JktJt 
piemni  who  cannot  restiato 


IM 


JEAGLISH  smONTMES. 


CEEOVft.  lOflTAKB,  BLUNDKE* 


JDrfMr,  M  to  the  praoalhic  mrtlcl«,  mtfka  the  Mt  of 
Wftndering,  or  the  itate  or  betog  goiie  jMtray ;  ft  mitUk* 


itaiftklngftariaorirroiic;  MiaMf«>  to  not  improbsMj 
cbftoflftd  ftora  blind,  ftodileiiUlei  ftnv  thing  done  bttodljr. 
Mirwmr  in  to  unhremil  wnee  to  the  ftnerftl  term. 
■Inoe  erety  devifttkm  Ihun  what  to  right  In  ntiooal 
afMti  to  lenned  mmtrt  which  to  itricttjr  oppoMd  to 
truth :  mT0ttr  to  the  lot  Of  humftnltT ;  into  whaterer 
we  ftltempi to  do  or  think  «rr»«r  will  be  Mue  to  creep: 
the  term  uierefore  to  of  unlimited  uoe ;  the  very  men- 
tloo  of  it  leminde  ut  of  our  condition :  we  hft?e  «rr«ur« 
of  Judgement;  errevrf  of  cftlculatloo;  «rrMr«  of  the 


of  the  heart;  *Idolatnr  may  be 
looked  upon  aa  an  fnvurartolng  from  mtotaken  devo- 
tion.*—Aimisoii.  The  other  terms  derignafe  modes  of 
r,  which  moeHy  reftrlo  the  common  concerns  of 
;  mitUJU  to  an  «rrw«r  of  choice ;  hhmUr  an  trrtw 
of  action :  children  and  careless  people  are  most  apt  to 
1  that  *     ••      ••      - 


*It  happened  that  the  Una  himself 

pasBsd  through  the  gaOery  during  thto  debate,  and 
snOing  at  the  mi»Uk«  of  the  dervtoe,  asked  bim  how 
he  could  posriUy  be  so  dull  as  not  to  dtotlngulsh  a 
palace  ftom  a  caraTansary.'—ADMsoii.  Ignorant,  eon- 


*Pope  aUowB  that  Dennto  had  delected  one  of  those 
hbmdtn  which  ara  called  bulls.*— Jobiisoii.  A  mif^ 
UMm  must  be  rectilled ;  in  commercial  traaaactkms  it 
may  be  of  serioos  consequence:  a  Mmdsr  must  be  sst 
ripit;  but  hUmdtnra  are  not  always  to  be  set  right ; 
and  hUmimr»  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as  only  toes- 


TO  DKVIATB,  WANDER,  SWERVE,  STRAY. 

Dmialij  from  the  Latin  dOTnw,and  de  e^o,  signUlas 
lilsially  to  turn  out  of  the  way ;  «ciid«r,  hi  German 
wsndtm,  or  waadifo,  a  ftequiBntative  of  wtmdm  to 
turn,  signifies  to  turn  frequently ;  Mp«nM,  probably 
from  the  German  sdtoM<f«ii  to  ramble,  tekmtbm  to 
soar,  Jcc  iignlfles  to  take  an  unsteady,  wkle,  and  Indi- 
net  course;  «lrey  to  probably  a  change  from  nT0  to 

I  a  direet  path ;  wander  in- 


D9Vi€t$t 


i  always  supposes  ^ 
chides  no  such  idea.  The  act  of  dwwaKiy  to  commonly 
Ikuhy.  that  of  waadmy  to  ladilftrent:  the?  may  fle- 
qnently  eichange  slgnlfleailons;  the  former  h^lng  Jua- 
llfiabto  by  necessity;  and  the  latter  arising  from  an  un- 
aleadlnem  of  mind.  Dnimu  to  mosUy  used  in  the 
moral  acceptation :  vender  may  be  ussd  in  either 
•ense.  A  penon  Jkuiatet  from  any  plan  or  role  laid 
dbwn;  he  wtndtn  from  the  subjeet  in  whkh  he  to 
engaged.  As  no  nUe  can  be  lakl  down  which  will  not 
admit  of  an  ezceptton.  It  to  impossible  but  the  wisest 
win  find  it  neceamry  In  their  moral  conduct  to  dmscs 
occaslonaUy ;  yet  every  wanton  devurttea  from  an  ee- 
tabllshed  practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on  the 
part  of  the  imitUr;  *  White  we  remain  In  thto  lifo 
—  are  subjiect  to  innumerable  temptations,  which. 

^  to,  win  make  us  dtvitU  from  reason  and 

'— SracTATOK.    Those  who  wsndw  into  the 
netaphysicks  aft  in  great  danger  of  losing 
j  it  to  with  them  as  with  most  wendsrsrs, 
that  they  spend  their  tfane  at  ben  but  idly ; 
Our  aim  to  happiness  ;*t  to  yours,  *t  to  nJne; 
He  said;  'ttotheiiuisuttof  all  that  ttve, 
Tet  ftw  attahi  it,  if  *t  was  e*er  attahi'd ; 
But  they  the  widest  »Md«r  from  the  mark. 
Who  thro*  the  flow*ry  paths  of  sauntering  Joy 
Seek  thto  oof  goddess*— AmMvnumn. 
To  Mssrts  to  to  dmrimu  from  that  which  one  holds 
ligbt;  lo  siruir  to  to  wander  in  the 
■Ma  MNrvs  from  their  duiyto 

Nor 
TV* 


ir  enm^  with  him  wrought, 
I  trathw— MiLTOii. 


The  young  sCref  from  the  path  of  rscUtode  to  seek 


Why  have  IttrmiCi  from  pleasure  M>d  repoae. 
To  seek  a  good  each  foveramenC  bestows  T 
Oof- 


TO  DIGRESS,  DEVIATE. 
Both  hi  the  orifkml  ai 

•Q&gMN 


of  the  eidinaryeoonis:  but 


d^ifVMt  to  need  only  in  pwtkulir,  ind  diuitfe  la  gnerai 
cases.  We  Hgrtst  only  in  a  narrative  whether  writ- 
ten or  spoken ;  we  Uvimu  In  actions  aa  weO  as  in 
wenls,  in  our  eondoct  as  well  as  In  writtngB. 

Digrf  to  mostly  taken  In  a  good  or  indiflbrent 
sense;  *Thed^MneiuintheT«eofaTob,relatbig 
to  Wocton  and  Bentley,  must  be  confessed  to  discover 
want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  integrity.'— Jobnsom. 
Dtoimu  In  an  induArent  or  bad  sense;  *A  resolution 
was  taken  (by  the  antliorB  of  the  Spectator)  of  courting 
general  approbation  by  general  topieks ;  to  thto  practice 
they  adhered  with  lew  dmMtteiM.'— ^obnsom.  A1- 
thou^  frequent  difrsmeiM  are  fbulqr,  yet  occasionally 
it  to  necessary  to  difrsMforthe  purposes  of  ezplana- 
tk»:  every  devMCtmto  bad,  whtehtonotsai  ' 
by  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 


TO  WANDER,  TO  STROLL,  RAMBLE,  ROVE, 
ROAM,  RANGE. 

ITcnder  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  article  Deviate ; 
»troU  Is  probably  aa  Intensive  of  to  rett,  that  to,  to  go 
In  a  planlem  manner,  roaiMe  frnrn  the  Latin  re  and 
•wHie,  to towalkbackward  and  forward:  andreeeto 
probably  a  contraction  of  rmmkUj  reesi  to  connected 
with  our  word  reosi,  space,  slgnUying  to  go  la  a  wide 
space,  and  the  Hebrew  Oil,  to  be  violently  moved 
backward  and  forward:  reiyne,  from  the  noun  rtmgt^ 
a  rank,  row,  or  eztmded  qiace,  stoniflei  to  go  over  a 
great  space,  but  within  certain  Ihnits.  Ths  Idea  of 
fsing  in  an  Irregular  and  free  manner  tooommon  to  al 
these  I 


Againstl 
Of  hnpto 


To  wmMder  to  to  go  out  of  the  path  that  has  beea 
already  marked  out ; 

But  for  about  thevwender  from  tlie  grave 
Of  him,  whom  hto  ungentio  fortune  urg'd 
'    linst  hto  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
impkws  violence.— Tbomson. 
nes  wMmitring  may  be  an  Invotontanr  aetkmi 
a  person  may  wmtdtr  to  a  great  distance,  or  for  an  In 
definite  length  of  time ;  In  thto  manner  a  person  wen- 
40r€  who  has  lost  himself  hi  a  wood ;  or  It  may  be  a 
planleM  course; 

I  wm  go  tose  myseli; 
And  wonder  up  and  down  to  vtow  thedly. 

ToefrelltoloaoUiafliedpathfbutefrieaiii^to  avo 
luBiary  action, limited  at  our  discretion;  thus,  whene 
penon  takea  a  walk,  he  sometimes  etreile  from  on« 
path  into  anodier,  as  he  pleases;  *  I  found  by  the  voice 
of  my  friend  who  walked  by  me,  that  we  had  insensibly 
efrelled  bito  the  grove  sacred  to  the  widow.*— Anoi' 
eon.  To  rmthUU  lo  wander  witliout  any  ol^Jeet,  and 
with  mors  than  ordinary  irregularity :  In 
he  who  seta  out  to  take  a  walk,  withom 
or  thinking  where  he  shatt  go,  rasit>ee  aa 

irecto;  '  I  tlius  resisted  from  pocket  to  pocket 

until  the  banning  of  the  dvU  wan.— Addisom.  To 
reoe  to  to  wcader  In  the  same  planlem  manner,  but  to 
a  wider  eitent ;  a  fugithre  who  does  not  know  his  road, 
rsvee  alwut  tlie country  inquest  of  sr 


Where  to  that  knowtedge  now,  that  rsgal  tho 
With  Just  advice  and  tteely  counsel  fraught 
Where  now,  O  Judge  of  farael,  does  It  reee  f 

PKiom. 
To  rMM  to  to  weiider  from  the  hnpulse  of  a  dtooidered 
mind;  In  thto  manner  a  lunatick  who  has  broken  k>oee 
may  vam  about  the  country;  so  likewise  a  peisoii 
who  travete  about,  because  he  cannot  rest  In  quiet  at 
Imne,  may  also  be  said  to  reasi  in  quest  of  peace ; 
She  kioks  abroad,  and  prunes  herself  for  flight, 
Like  an  unwilling  Inmate  kmgs  to  riMM 
FrtNtt  thto  dull  earth,  and  seek  her  native  home. 

Jaiinis. 
ToraivetothecootraiyoflofeaBi;  aatlie  lacier  iadi' 
cates  a  dtoordered  stale  of  mind,  the  former  faidlcates 
cempoeun  and  fiMdneas;  we  raiye  within  certain 
limito,as  the  hunter  rav«s  the  fonat,  the  shepbsrd 
raufee  the  mountains ; 

The  stag  too  shMled  fr«n  the  held,  where  long 
He  rev'd  the  branching  monarch  of  the  itoadea 
Before  the  tempest  drives.— Tbomson. 


ENGLISH  'SYNQNTMES. 


BLBMIBH,  DKFEGT,  PAULT. 

JiSS^tiJ^^^^  '^'^  from  the  wwd  M«iM, 
llgnil^  Uiat  wbfch  caoMi  blame;  isfea  •adfmuti 
teve  tbe  atune  ligiiifleMfcM  M  glvea  ^mSv  tlMlM^^ 


ma 


theaaUior.  .Tbere' 
in  tbe  ipriiip  of  l  ^ 

!!fi^!£l!!*.  i^^.^^^^*^^  ^"'^  •  MtmuM  m  e  nne 

2?^  amoM  the  */«»»A«,  or  rather,  tbeiklee 
beaiiUee,or  ourBn^  trafedy:  I  mean  tiioae  rarS. 
colar  ■peecbei  which  are  commonly  known  bjthe 
ISSSi'^?'^:^^?"***"*  Th««wrie  of  nature  may 
S2?2L^i!9^.i5juP"**^?P****J  'It  ha.  beeh 

and  moral  of  choice.*— Hawus  worth.  The  care- 
leeneai  of  the  workman  is  eyioced  by  the/a»U«  in  tlM 
!?*?"f"P5^I'«'  re«mtment  which  tffdScSr^ 
SLfi^*!?  **  ^^^^  ""*  bear  a  certain  pri 
P?g*°°  ^  oy  .pride.'WoiiwoM.  A  M«iii£«A  may  be 
Mitor^ramedkMl  than  a  dtfta  ia  corrected,  or  a  famU 

BLBMISB,  BTAIN,  SPOT,  SPECK,  FLAW. 

irimia  comes  Immediately  iW)m  the  French  Mlia^ 
M.C^ J^  frlpro^'^'y  in  «n  indirect  manner  ftom 
iSlS'ftSir^i^  fWht^w4lr#,  oW  French  <i»teMrt, 
oomesfhNQ  the  Latin  Ctv»  to  die ;  m«t  ia  not  imrno^ 
bably  connected  with  th?  word  j^  Latln>^«i 

Si^5!!r7  1?°»  to  «««»»••  ■omethlnfextra- 
weeame  Hebrew  root ;  jla».  in  Saxon  MolL  Aiect. 
02«JJV/«^iow  OermanjlJk  or  i^laAAe,  riJoto^S 

g^  »XjryM  ttrtp  ofland,  or  a  itrlpe,  a  woontf  inK 
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|witDthethl«HMlfthatl.wMiitef.  A  book  may 
be  4e/ecl»«,  in  cooseauence  of  ■ome  leavee  being 
«^«««t.  A  dsMdenew  fa  therefore  often  what  coneti- 
tateiajWirt.  Many  ihingi,  however,  may  be  rfef«(^ 
without  havinff  any  ddUuney,  and  vice  •«r#d.  What- 
evor  te^nhapen,  ami  fUla,  either  In  beauty  or  utility, 
ia  drftetne;  that  which  is  wanted  to  make  a  thiv 
eompiete  is  d^^amt.  It  is  a  rf^wt  In  tbe  eye  whenU 
is  so  ooomoed  that  thius  are  not  seen  at  tbdr  proper 
JSS^ir  .?'2!S*™*»^  the  most  pan,  sets  us  upon 
n  lerel ;  If  it  renders  us  perlbct  in  one  aceompUsh- 
meot,  U  |«nerally  leaves  ns  d^ftetive  in  anoUier.'— 
Asmson.  Tbeie  is  a  di(/lewiM«  in  a  tradenai^s  ae- 
eouiM%  when  one  shie  fUis  sboit  of  the  other:  Of 
"2!.i^f  ^«W«e|rUi  the  speaker,  there  wiU  not  be 
wjOdem  kttentioo  and  regardpaU  to  the  thing  spoken? 


■TMielther  #i«<w.  ^,^,  ,,«e*#,  nor  j£S^^ 
•JT^fif ItLSS*  f  ***".,  ««>• -«idlS.  of  appeal^ 
tticeisa»M»i.  In  works  of  art,  the  sUgbleM  «m- 
nesB  of  eofcw,  or  warn  of  proportU,  kiV^SS 
t^JSHiV^  «5denUy  chara<^se  themselve^ 
aatbat  which  is  sapertfuoas and  om  of  its  place.    A 

hard  subttances,  mostly  constats  of  a  Ikulty  hiden- 

2il.K?liJJ«5i*^  V«eVor  jUw,  dlsflgnres.    A 
«*rt»*  Is  lectiiled,  a  stam  wiped  out,  a  sprt  or  4!psc* 


Things  only  are  said  to  be  drfteHoe;  but  penow 
mw  be  tena^McUnt  either  b  atte^tton,  ffgoS 
breeding,  to  civlUty,  or  whatever  else  the  occaSon 
may  require.    That  wWch  is  d«/art««  is  mostuK 

BAD,  WICKED,  EVIL. 

JSl!iA  255??.*^ i*^  V»  G«»w  *«•»  to  probably 
connected  with  the  Latin  j»^«*  worse,  and  the^ebrew 
9T  to  be  ashamed ;  toicked  to  probably  chanfed 
^JS5^  7  *e«.Wk«<,  that  to.,KS«5;dSM 
evU  spirit :  bad  respects  moral  and  physical  qualitiea 
m  general;  wicktd  only  moral  qualities ;  ««a,  to  Ger^ 

2!S.ftilP2?  ^  ^^"T  ^'Pn  pain,  signifies  that 
which  to  the  prime  cause  of  pain;  evil  therefore,  to  its 
fuU  extent,  comprehends  both  badutgs  and  wicktd- 

^S?^?  ®?^'**'*  ***•  "•*«  »n<l  •endmeote  of  a 
rational  betog  to  bad:  food  to  bad  when  it  dtoagreea 
w^th  the  conirttatlon;  the  airta»a<f  which  baTany 
thing  in  it  dtoagreeable  to  the  senses  or  hurtAil  to  the 
body;  books  are  bad  which  only  toflame  the  imattoa- 
don  or  the  pasdons ;  «  Whatever  we  may  pretend,  as 
to  our  beUef,  it  to  tbe  strain  of  our  actions  that  must 


llwse  tms  ate  also  employed  flgnratively.  Even 
d^^'^^'fr^'  *•  iS^pi^nSr^ral^ 
fi^ntiiLi^*  *"  ^^  rmauiioni  'It  to  impossible 
52^?^^™'*?^***'^  *"  «n«  anothcr'sVofks : 

SL!iri5ft?'^**P'******'^""''*rtue:  there  a^s^ 
ITSLiTS?^^.  V.^  ®"  ">«  character  of  nations, 
as  weU  as  of  the  todividnato  who  ara  guUty  of  them ; 

__  By  length  of  time, 

S!^?J"J?!3  'S^^  «^  committed  crime ; 
But  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remainsADmTMir. 

t^^miAjm  !L^  ™^  **  removed  by  a  course  of 
good  conduct,  but  a  «t«6i  to  mostly  todeUMe:  it  to  bm 
grsM  a  prtvUege  to  have  an  i»MJi^2nqm^^ 

iZf  S?hi5*J!S:r'  Hii i  •  «tofortune ThlSet£ 
s^ of  lad  acdonsafflxedtoourname;  *Thereare 
DMi^  who  applaud  themselvea  fbr  the  singularity  of 
ShL^SSS  "T^.  ^  tearched  d£Sr?itt 

DEFECTIVE,  IWFICIBNT. 


-^  «—  "T"  . '  "  ■■  *»*^  wioiu  oi  our  ncuons  inat  must 
■how  whether  our  principles  have  been  lood  or  bad,* 
—Blaxr.  Whatever  to  wicked  olfends  tbe  moral 
principles  of  a  rational  agent:  any  violation  of  the 
law  to  wicktdy  as  law  to  the  support  of  human  society  • 

thewiUof  GodandtheieeUngsofhuiMnlty;   ^^ 
For  when  th*  hnpenitent  and  wicktd  di$^ 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  to&my; 
If  any  sense  at  that  sad  thne  remaiiM, 
They  fed  aoMstog  terroor,  migh^^atoe. 

POMrETT. 

'Epab  either  moral  or  natural,  and  may  be  annlled  to 
•▼•ry  object  that  to  contrary  to  good ;  but  thTterm  to 
employed  oolv  for  that  which  to  to  tlie  highest  degree 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  «vt2,  to  no  more ; 

The  storms  of  wtotry  thne  wiU  quickly  pea. 

And  one  unbounded  spring  enciicto  all.— Thoksom. 

^?*w!?^  ^  relation  to  persons,  both  refer  to  the 
morato,  but  M  to  more  general  than  w^dM;  a  *«d 
°*"  ^JP??  ^ho  togenerally  wanting  to  the  pwform- 
ance  of  hto  duty :  a  widked  man  to  oie  who  to^aiit 
abto  with  actual  violations  of  ti»e  law,  hnmaaer 
Divine;  rach  a  one  has  anevil  mind.  A  »«4l  ctoi- 
racter  to  the  consequence  of  humoral  conduct;  but  no 

C£  ^it^J*'*'*''^ZSL^'^''t^  who'haanot 
bem  guilty  of  some  known  and  flagrant  vleea:  tlM 
indlaattoas  of  tbe  best  are  sett  at  emto  timta. 


BADLT,  ILL. 

-  of  *«d  (V. 


Badhf,  to  the  manner  of  *«d  (v.  Bad): 
Bwedtoh  01,  leefaodick  Oar,  Dantoh  tfl,  ttli! 


,         by  Adelung,  and  with  some  degree  of 

Mtto  be  a  contraction  of  evil,  but  to  spring  fi 

Orel*  eAA^  destructive,  and  eXX^  to  dMw. 

These  terms  are  both  emptoyed  to  modify  the 


toi 


the 
actions 


It8 


ENGLISH  SYN0NTME8. 


DKPJUYlTy,  DKFRAVATION,  OOftBfTPTlON. 

l>9inMilir,  from  Ibe  Latin  frtatUaa  ud  rrmmu,  ia 
OrMk  M^^  Md  <lM  Hebraw  jn  U>  be  dimx^end, 
or  put  out  of  ttt  flMaMWMd  Snier,  rfcnifyin|  tlie 
qudltj  of  BOt  briof  itniglit ;  imrmmtimh  »  Lttin 


quill. 

— my<»»m,  ia  Lrtia  < 


pans. 

eoDtrary  to  the  order  of 


•  An  ttaeee  teme  are  aaplM 


tbe  act  or  maidnf  d 

•atlB  Mrr^plMi  ctii  aw^e,  flrooi  rwape 

to  break,  Biarka  tke  dtaonlQB  aad  daooaipiDeMoii  of  the 

oMeetawUeh  are 
B,  bat  tbe  term  i»- 
yettycbatartartof  tbe  tUof  ae It le ;  tbe  teme  d». 
jwcaatiMi  ami  Mmytfrn  drrifBeie  tbe  maktaig  or 
caudof  k  to  be  io:  dyraertf  tberelbte  exelndei  tbe 
Idea  of  aajr  canee ;  dtprmMtUn  alwaya  redsn  oe  to 
tbe  eauae  or  external  acency:  hencewemayepeakof 
dyreetfty  ae  nataral,  but  we  epeak  of  dtprmvation 
and  cerniipCiM  ae  the  leeah  of  drcamatancee:  there 
ie  a  rfyreotty  la  man,  wbleh  nothing  but  the  graee  of 
God caa correct;  *NolUnc can ehow greater dmravitf 
of  andentamllng  than  to  dellghi  in  the  ihow  when  the 
reality  is  wantii^*— JoBaeoa.  Tbe  IntiodueUon  of 
dheceoitv  on  the  etage  tends  greatly  to  the  dtprmaiian 
of  morab;  bad  companytends  to  tbe  camtptun  of  a 
young  man*e  morale ;  *  The  eomtfium  of  our  taate  ie 
Mtof  equal  eonaequeace  with  the  dijpravetiea  of  our 
virtoe.'— Waeton. 

Dtfrmrit§  or  depravaiMn  hnpUca  crookedneee,  or  a 
dletortloo  flom  the  regular  coutm;  tcrrt^tien iaipllee 
a  dieeolation  ae  it  were  in  the  ooaaponent  parte  of 


Clceio  ea^  that  di;praett|r  ie  apnlicable  only  to  the 
mind  and  heart ;  but  we  eay  a  inrm^d  taite,  and 
dqrraaMi  humoun  in  regard  to  the  body.  A  itfTm—d 
taeto  loathee  common  rood,  and  tona  for  that  which 
ie  unnatural  and  hurtAil.  CorrMfttam  le  tbe  natural 
by  wlilch  material  enbetancee  aredlaorgaii- 


In  the  flgoratiTe  application  of  then  terme  thqr 
preeeive  the  eame  eipiitAcatloa  Dtfmit^  ie  cha- 
racteriied  hf  being  directly  oppoeed  to  order,  and  an 
eetabBehed  eyalem  of  thlnge;  tvmmtiam  marke  the 
vitiation  or  epolliug  of  thiogi,  and  the  ftnnent  that 
leade  to  deetructlon.  Defrmvitf  tume  things  out  of 
their  ordinary  courae ;  e^rmption  deetroys  their  caeen- 
tial  qnalltleB.  D«framtf  ie  a  Ticlnoi  state  of  tldngs. 
In  Which  all  Is  deranged  and  perrerted ;  eamnticn  is 
a  Ttdous  state  of  things,  fai  which  an  Is  sullied  and 

"nted.  That  which  liA;pr««edkiees  its  proper  man- 
_  of  acHag  and  existing:  *  The  d^roeatMn  of  hn- 
■MB  win  was  foUowed  by^adleorderof  the  harmony 
of  nature.*— JoBiMoii.  That  wbleh  Is  etrrmptai  kMee 
Ite  virtue  and  ameaoe ;  *  We  can  dieeover  that  where 
there  ie  anlvereal  Innocence,  there  will  probably  be 
nnlveisal  happinees ;  Ibr  why  should  afflictions  be  per* 
Bitted  to  lanst  beiage  who  are  not  hi  danger  of  cer^ 
rwgUmi  from  blessings  1*— JoBMSoif . 

The  force  <^  Irregular  propensities  and  distempered 
fanaginatlons  produces  a  d^evcty  of  manners ;  the 
Ibree  of  example  and  the  dtssemination  of  bad  prtnci- 
pies  produce  comtpHam.  A  Judgeroeot  not  eoond  or 
right  iedi;praved;  a  judgement  debued  by  that  which 
le  vklons  is  etrrmpud.  what  is  itprmvtd  reqolm  to 
baraibrBied:  what  is  cerrapud  requires  to  be  porllled. 

"~         "' haa  most  regard  to  appan 

€0rrmptiam  to  tnternal  ai 
^*' saya  Cioero,  **  are  eemq 
lota  of  rSehas.**    Port  Boyal  says  tliat 

Infidsis  to  the  wandering  of  a  earrmpiai 
'-'-'    Theee  worde  are  by  no  meane  a 


sili::^ 


is  Its  operatlaBa,  bat  fbttf  tai  in  i 
Bwasps  away  every  thing  betea  It  Hke  a  tor- 
the  latter  InftMS  ilaelf  Into  the  BMcallhuie  Ilka 


Id^prased 
itOodhaa 


bythetov 

gben  Bp 

aaddqpri 

BtaoMMB  or  repeiitloa,  becaaee  they  rspreMBt  two 

Satteotlmages:  ooetodkateetbestatoof  atUagvetv 

much  ehaaged  la  tas  snbstsace :  the  other  the  atato'of 


a  thing  very  much  oppoeed  to  regularity.  "Good 
God!  (saya  Maaillon  the  preacher),  what  a  dreadAil 
aoeoimt  will  tbe  rteh  and  powerfyjl  have  one  day  to 
give;  stocajeshlw  their  owb  slaa,  tfcay  will  have  to 
aeconatbalbreTbaa  §ok  pobHek  disorder,  itoraetfy  of 
BorBla.aiidtlMcMTMfcieBof  the  afel*  PnbHckdie- 
Offdersbriag  on  Batarally  dtaravtty  of  BMirals;  and  rias 
of  vleloiM  practieee  BatuiBly  give  Urtb  to  cei  rmpiiam. 
Dt^rmUf  JM  more  or  less  opsn;  it  revolts  the  sober 
vpngjbt  BBdemlaBdiag ;  sem^iieB  Is 

•  VWe 
TmsBlv:* 


That  is  a  di|prav<d  stato  of  ntoralB  la  ^ 
groes  vicee  are  openly  pracHsad  la  deflaaee  of  att  da> 
am;  *The  peatast  dMkulnr  that  oecuie  la  ana- 
log his  (8wift*s)  eharacMr,  Is  to  dieeover  by  what 
rm>iiyuf  intellect  he  look  deliglit  la  revolviag  ideaa 
fVom  which  ahnoet  every  other  mtod  shrinks  with  die- 
BL*— JoBNsoB.  Tlmt  ia  a  csmyi  stais  of  sodeiy 
which  vice  haa  eeereily  iMtaMBted  toeeifhito  an  the 
prtaelplee  and  habits  of  BMB,aBd  eoneealed  in  deiM>- 
aOty  uBder  the  ftlr  sn  wblaar  i  af  vktae  aad  heaoBr ; 
Peace  ie  tlie  happy  natural  state  of  man; 
War  his  eemyliM,  his  disgrace.— TaoicsoM. 
Tbe  manner*  of  savafea  are  most  likely  to  be  de- 
wrmMd;  those  of  civUiaed nations  to  be  — riaa<,  when 
luxurir  and  refinement  are  risen  to  an  excessive  pitch. 
Cannibal  nations  preeent  us  with  the  picture  of  huBMB 
iepr&mty;  the  Roman  natkw,  during  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  aflbrds  ua  an  example  of  ahnoet  ualveml 
cemyliMi. 

From  the  above  ohaervatkMis,  It  is  dear  that  dtprm 
9itif  ie  best  applied  to  tboee  objects  to  which  oomaMB 
usage  baa  annexed  the  epithets  of  right,  reaular,  fine, 
*c. ;  and  esrmptian  to  those  which  may  be  charae- 
terized  by  the  epitiiets  of  sound,  pore,  tanocent,  or 
good.  Hence  we  say  rfyiiiiily  or  mind  and  earrjip' 
(M»  of  heart;  d^mvitf  of  principle  and  eamptiam 
of  sentiment  or  feeling :  a  dipravd  character ;  a  eer- 
n^ example:  aeermpthilnenee;  'No  di^aotfyof 
the  mind  haa  been  more  frequently  or  joady  censaied 
than  ingratitude.*— JoBaeoR.  *  I  have  remarked  ia  a 
IbnBer  paper,  that  creduMtv  Is  the  cobbbob  failing  of 
iBexperieneed  vlrtaa,  and  that  he  who  Is  spontaneoasiy 
aBspteVoiis  Bsay  be  justly  cliaiged  with  radical  mrmf 
tarn.'— JoBKSOM. 

In  reference  to  the  arte  or  bellee  lettrea  we  eay  either 
dmrtmUm  or  eerrvy tiM  of  taeie,  because  taato  has  lia 
rules,  is  Uable  to  be  dieordered,  Is  or  is  aot  conformahia 
to  naiaral  order,  ie  regular  or  irregular ;  and  oa  tha 
other  hand  it  may  be  so  intermingled  with  sentimenia 
and  fbellngi  Ibreiga  to  lis  own  native  purity  ae  to  give 
U  justly  the  title  of  csm^l. 

The  last  thing  worthy  of  notice  reepecting  tlie  tw* 
words  dijpravtly  and  esm^CMn,  is  that  tlM  fbnaer  la 
uaed  for  man  in  hie  moral  capacity ;  but  tbe  latter  for 
mania  a  political  capacity:  hence  we  epeak  of  huaMB 
depmitf/y  but  the  emrrvfUem.  of  fovenunent ;  'The 
d^mritm  of  mankind  is  so  easily  disooverable,  that 
BotMog  but  the  deeert  or  the  cell  can  exclude  It  from 
notice.*— JoamoR.  *  Every  government,  eay  the  poU- 
tlclaas.  Is  perpetually  degenerafing  toward  < 
Iwa.'— JoBMBoa. 


WICKED,  tJNJUBT,  INIQUITOUB, 
NEFARIOUS. 
WUJui  (v.  Bmi)  14  here  tl]>?  i^vt^nrk  lertn :  hutfvi- 
fe««,  fttMn  iate«>j  unjust,  tlsniAtti  thai  »p«¥iu  ol 
wiekidmett  wmct  c^-m^jjia  In  vfrjttiLUnx  tli«  law  of  rfflii 
between  man  ami  mnn  ;  wr/iirtcHj^  fKun  lh«  Lmin 
nrfa*  wicked  or  stiDm  In  able,  \m  ihnt  ^hklUx  of  vtek^d- 
U€s§  which  coos1*ij>  in  vUAAiinm^i*;  oHjfH  »ftCTtd  obU- 
gatlooB.  The  terjij  itieked,  bcFnf  itiivfiMie^  u  tam- 
monly  applied  in  n  mUtti'r  va««  thnii  tntyaiumjt :  uid 
uufwiUut  than  nffan^ttM .  it  is  lei^if^  m  de^trlve 
another  of  Ida  pr^p^rt^  miJawriiiijr,  under  aoy  cLrcmiH 


loobaad:  <* DaprBvatloii,  eorrapdoo.**^ 


In  the  eormpced  enrrenlB  of  this  world, 

OflbBce*8  glMed  hand  may  shove  by  jostfee ; 

And  ofr  *t  is  seen,  the  wieftMl  priae  ileeif 

Bays  out  the  taw.— 4taAnnAaK. 
It  la  tatfvtiear  If  it  be  done  by  fraud  and  dxcoai- 
ventloo ;  and  nrfoHaus  if  it  Involvee  any  brnch  of 
trust,  or  Is  In  direct  violation  of  any  known  taw :  anv 
undue  influence  over  anoUier,  in  tlie  making  of  hia 
win,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rightfril  heir,  is  raifMteas  : 
*  Loeulhis  found  that  the  province  of  Pontos  liad 
fallen  under  great  disorders  and  opprsssions  from  tha 
tfnlfatty  of  uaorsrs  and  pabHeaaa.  — PsnaAvx.  A  ny 
onderband  dealbug  of  a  servant  to  defraud  hla  Biaeter 
la  a^ar<Mw,  or  aay  eonsplraev  to  defraud  or  IninBa 
others  Is  caMed  ntfmrimu :  *  That  onhallowed  vfUany 


ENGLISH  STNONTMES. 


mimmmHf  atlMiflti  apoa  Um  pvuHior  ovafwt.*- 

llUVOM. 


TO  CONTAMINATE,  DEFILE,  POLLUTE, 
TAINT,  COfiRUPT. 
,  in  Latin  cmXcmmmCw,  puttoiple  of 
I  fhNB  tlM  Hebrew  nOO  to  poUota ; 
4«U«,eoiDpouiuiedofi«  and  JA$  or  v«<«,  liffniliee  to 
make  rile ;  ptUuU.  in  Latin  pcUmt^^  paiticlple  of 
ftUw»^  compounded  ot  pw  and  luo  or  /«»«  to  waali  or 
dye,  Mfnlllee  lo  iuAae  thoroogMy ;  taM<,ln  Frendi 
Mat,  participle  of  Uimdi^  in  Latin  tmg^  aigniflea  to 
dya  or  atain ;  mrrmpt^  ligniflfa  tlie  ■ame  aa  in  tlie  paa- 
cedlng  article. 

OnUmin»U  la  not  ao  etrong  aa  ezpreeiioo  aa  d^fiM 
or  fttuf;  but  It  ia  itroocer  tban  Uint ;  tlieae  tema 
are  naed  in  tlie  aenee  of  kdurfng  purity:  ttrruft  ham 
tbe  idea  of  deHnnring  it.    Whatever  ia  impure  «•»- 
Umm*U§i  wliat  h  groat  and  vUe  in  tlM  natural  aenae 
df/Uw  and  in  tbe  moral  aenee  poUmU*;  what  ia  ooo- 
taglouaor  infealoua  eorrmpts;  and  wliat  la  c^m^lad 
nay  UtU  other  tbings.    Improper  convereatlon  or 
readily  etmtawtinMtM  tbe  mind  of  youth;  *The  drop 
of  water  after  ila  progreai  through  all  tbe  channela  of 
the  atreetianot  more  eontmitiMttd  with  filth  and  dirt, 
than  a  tirople  atory  after  It  haa  pawed  through  the 
Bootba  of  a   few  modem  tale- bearers.'— Ha WKsa- 
woBTS.    Lewdneea  and  obaceaityd^  the  body  and 
7«lliU«  tbe  mind; 
Wlien  ftom  tbe  mountain  topa  with  hideooa  cry 
And  datt'rlag  wlage  tbe  hungry  harpiea  fly. 
They  snatch  the  meat,  d^/E/te^  aO  they  find. 
And  parting  leave  a  Joathsome  stench  behind. 

DKfOBJI. 

Her  vlifln  statue  with  their  bloody  handa 
PctkUtdf  and  proAm'd  her  holy  banda.— DktvsIi. 
Looae  company  e&rrttpts  the  morals :  *  All 
Itet  Ileentioua  poems  do,  of  all  writings, 
not  tbe  heart*— Stbklb.    The  coming  in  contaa 
tritb  a e0m^ui body  Is suftcient togive  titaint; 
Tour  teeming  ewea  diall  no  strange  meadows  try, 
Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tainlad  company.— Detsbm. 
If  young  people  be  admitted  to  a  promiscuous  inter- 
course with  aodety.  th<^  must  unavoidably  wttnesa 
ol^lectt  that  are  eakulated  to  emOaimaal*  their  thou^tts 
If  not  tlieir  incOnations.    They  are  thrown  in  the  way 
of  aedng  the  iipa  of  females  d^fU^d  with  [the  groastat 
Indecencies,  and  liearing  or  aeelng  things  which  can- 
not be  beard  or  seen  wHboot  pMuUng  the  soul :  it 
cannot  be  surprising  if  after  this  tJieir  principlea  ara 
fimnd  to  be  c^rmpM  before  they  have  reached  the  age 
•f  matttifty. 


CONTACT,  TOUCH. 

VomUeL  Latin  Co9taetu*t  partklple  of  eMiMJW, 

compounoed  of  cea  andxa^fa  to  toochlogetiier,  ia  £•- 

Unguiabed  from  tlia  simple  word  te«e4,  not  so  much  in 


B  aa  in  graaomatical  eoaatraction ;  the  former  ez- 
pressfaig  estate,  and reftrring  to  two  bodies  actually  in 
Ihatstate ;  the  latter  on  the  other  hand  Implying  the 
abstract  act  of  Uwekbug:  we  speak  of  things  comln| 
or  being  in  cnUmet^  but  not  of  the  etmUtt  TnsCoad  of 
tbei#Mc4of  athiag:  the  polaon  whioh  comes  from  tbe 
poison-tree  is  so  powerflil  in  lie  nature,  that  it  Is  not 
BBcessary  to  coane  in  e—Uat  with  it  in  order  lo  feel  Jta 
baaelbl  influence;  *  We  are  attracted  towards  each 
other  by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  MMlact 
in  private  !niarast.*-^oBBao]i.  Soma  inaects  ara 
armed  with  stings  so  Incoaceivably  abarp,  that  the 
amallast  Umek  poaiible  ia  aufiklanl  to  produce  a  puno- 
cme  into  the  flesh:  *Odeathl  where  is  now  thy  sling  1 
O  grave!  where  is  thy  victory  1  Wliere  are  the  ter- 
nwra  with  which  thou  hast  ao  kmg  afflrlgbted  the 
natlonsl  At  the  tonMoftbaDivfaie  rod,  thy  visionary 
ImrroaiB  ait  fled.'— BiotB. 


CONTAGION,  INFECTION. 

Both  these  iBfOM  imply  the  power  of  communicating 

aoasethlng  bad,  but  caiOagUn^  from  the  I«atln  verb 

amrta/atocowe  in  centnet,  proceeda  fttMn  a  simple 

•oveb;  and  A^esMan,  from  the  Latin  vaib  inMeU  or 


teaiid/ssdatap«llB,| 
Inwardly,  or  having  It 


hyiMivligi 


ittibff 


.  infbsed. 
Some  tilings  act  more  properly  by  eanl^iea,  ochera 
by  ^f^rtHm :  the  mora  powarftti dlseasm,  aa  tt»e  plague 
or  yriknr  fever,  arecommuntrated  by  eamUgion;  they 
are  tliefefore  rteaoailaalnd  ••nUagiama;  ttie  leas  viru- 
lent diaordeia,  aa  feven,  cooaamptiona,  and  the  Mica, 
are  tanned  ti^>rti— a,aa  thmr  aia  coawnnnlcated  by 
the  leas  rapid  procea  of  tV«c<*«»«*  thealrtseeateftfaaa 
ortV>ct»aaa  according  to  the  same  rule  of  distinction: 
wlwn  heavily  overcharged  with  noxious  vapours  and 
deadly  disease,  it  is  iusUy  entitled  canU^a^,  but  In 
ordinary  ciaars  j^fecUanM.  In  ttw  figurative  sense,  vka 
is  for  the  same  obvious  reaaoD  termed  eMita^JMM:  *If 
I  send  my  son  abroad.  It  la  acarcely  poasUile  to  keep 
him  from  the  retgalng  etmiagion  of  rudeneaa.*— Lockb. 
Bad  principles  are^denomlnated  htftetUuM  ; 

But  we  who  only  do  inftiaa, 

Tbe  rage  hi  them  like  bould-lbaa, 

nr  ia  our  example  tliat  Instils 

In  them  the  tmf^ctim  of  our  Qls.— Botlbk. 
Some  young  people,  who  are  Amunate  enough  to  sfam 
the  cantayMa  of  Bad  society ,  ara,  perliapa,  caught  by  the 
ti^actiaa  of  bad  prindplaa,  acting  aa  a  alow  polsaa  on 
the  moral  conalitntkm. 

CONTAGIOUS,  EPIDEMIOAL,  PESTI- 
LENTIAL. 

CtmUgintM  signiflaB  havlngaanC^ian  (a.  CtttUgitm); 
yrfdwatf  af ,  in  Latin  tfiimmitne.  Qiaak  hn^^mt  >hai  is 
hi  and  i^jtat  among  the  people,  signiflaB  uaiverMlly 
spread;  aa»m*aftal,  from  ttw  Latin  Mslia  the  plagaa, 
alAUies  navlag  the  plague,  or  a  aimilar  disorder. 

TlM  caai^fsaaa  appUea  to  that  which  ia  capaUa  of 
batog  caught,  aad  ought  not,  therefore,  lo  ba  touched; 
the  cp<d«auea<  to  that  which  la  aheady  caiMht  or  circu- 
lated, and  raquiree,  tlierefoca,  to  be  atoapad;  theMs«»* 
UmtM  to  that  which  may  breed  an  evil,  and  la,  there- 
fore, to  ba  raoMvad:  diseases  are  aaaii^iaaaor  tfi- 
damUsl;  the  air  or  breath  ia  ^«attl«n<M<. 

They  roayaU  be  applied  mocaUy  or  flguratlvaly  in 

We  endeavour  to  shun  a  caal^jaaa  diaoider,  that  U 
may  not  come  near  us;  we  endeavour  to  purliy  a /«ai»- 
Imtiml  air,  that  it  may  not  be  inhaled  to  oar  iidury;  wa 
eadeavour  lo  provide  againat  tfii$mifl  diaotdeia,  liiat 
thev  may  not  apread  any  forther. 
Ylcloua  exampla  ia  §mtUgiam»; 
No  fordgn  food  the  teemhH  ew«B  aball  fear. 
No  touch  oanlayriiaa  apiaad  lis  iafloeacabefa. 
Wabtom. 
Certain  foOlea  or  vkea  of  feefakm  ara  apidnncal  la 
almoat every  age;  *  Among  aH  the  diaeaaea  of  the  mind, 
there  ia  not  one  more  i^idMrteal  or  more  pemleioua  than 
the  love  of  flattery.*— 0TBBLB.  The  breath  of  infldelitf 
ia  MflttaMial  * 

Caprlcloua^  wanlea,  bold,  and  bratal  hnc 
la  meanly  adfiah ;  when  reaiated,  cmd ; 
And  like  the  blaat  of  pwtUmHml  winda, 
TainlB  tlie  aweet  bloom  of  nature'a  fldreat  forma. 

MlLTOB. 


BLAMELESS,  IRREPROACHABLE^UNBLB- 

IflBHED,  UNSPOTTED,  OR  SPOTLESS. 
Btaaiilaaa  aigniflea  lil«raily  void  of  Maaia  (a.  TV 
hUmu);  iirmr0€tkM$t  that  la,  not  aMa  to  be  ra- 
praoeka  (v.7b  MaaM)  ;  miiyiai^ailad,  that  la,  whfaont 
ktmtisk  {9,Blmisk);  anqwHUrf,  that  k,  without  jyaC 
{v.BUmitk). 

BUmtUu  la  leaa  than  irrmrcaekahh ;  what  ia 
blamtUts  is  simply  free  from  »/aau,  but  that  which  ia 
irrwraacAaUa  cannot  be  MaaMd,  or  have  any  r«!prMa 
attached  ton.  Itlsgoodtosay  ofamanthatheleada 
mUttmOesB  Ufa,  but  ft  ia  a  high  encomium  lo  say,  that 
he  leads  an  irr^tproaekaiU  life:  the  former  is  but  the 
negative  prate  of  one  who  Is  known  only  for  hisbarm- 
lesaneaa;  tbe  latter  is  but  positive  commendation  of 
a  man  who  is  well  known  for  his  integrity  In  the  dif- 
ferent relatkma  of  aodaty ; 

The  sire  of  Gods,  aad  aO  th*  ethereal  train. 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  flurthest  main. 
Now  mix  with  mortala,  nor  diadain  to  grace 
Tbefeasla  of  iEtMopia'a  HtmeU$$  race.— Port. 
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*  Takt  psrtieaisr  eare  that  your  uii 
irremr9tkabU  kind.*— Blaia. 

UnkUwMkti  and  mup0tud  are  appUcaMe  to  many 
oli|}ecta.  besides  that  of  peretmal  conduct ;  and  when 
ajiplied  to  thb,  their  orlfinal  meaning  milBeiently  points 
out  tljeir  use  in  distinction  from  tlie  two  former.  We 
may  sav  of  a  man  that  he  has  an  irrefroaekakU  or  an 

Oat  now  those  wMte  mMkUm4»h*d  manners,  whence 
The  flOiling  poets  look  their  golden  age, 
Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times. 

Tbomsoii. 
But  the  good  man,  whose  soul  is  pare, 
UnspoUML,  regular,  and  fVee 
From  all  the  ugly  stains  of  lust  and  vlllany, 
Of  mercy  and  of  pardon  sure, 
I<ooks  through  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night, 
And  sees  the  dawning  of  a  glorkms  day. 

POMFABT. 

Half,  rev'rend  priest !  To  Phnbus*  awfUI  dome 
A  suppthmt  I  from  great  Atrides  come. 
Unransom'd  here,  receive  the  »poUe*»  Atlr, 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.— Pore. 

TO  PRAISE,  COMMEND,  APPLAUD,  EXTOL. 
Praise  comes  fh>m  the  German  frriten  to  vaTue,  and 
our  own  word  price^  signifying  to  give  a  value  to  a 
thing ;  t^mmenA^  in  Latin  csaiaMiuio,  compounded  of 
turn  and  mando^  stgnifles  to  commit  to  the  good  opinion 
of  othera;  appUwd  {;:  JIfplmue) ;  ext«l,tD  Latin  sx^ 
IsUtf,  signiltos  to  lift  up  very  higli. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  act  of  eipressing  appro- 
bation. The  fraia*  Is  the  most  general  and  indefln  ite ; 
k  may  rise  to  a  high  degree,  but  It  generally  Implies  a 
kiwer  degree :  we  praite  a  person  cenerally ;  we  cssi- 
wumd  him  particularly :  we  prtdge  lum  for  his  diligence, 
sobriety,  and  the  like ;  we  emnmend  him  for  his  per- 
formances, or  for  any  particolar  Instance  of  prudence 
or  good  conduct  To  applaud  Is  an  ardent  mode  of 
pTMutng :  we  applaud  a  person  for  his  noblenen  of 
spirit:  to  extol  is  a  reverential  mode  of  praising;  we 
OMtal  a  man  for  his  heroick  eifrioits.  Praise  Is  confined 
to  no  station,  though  with  most  propriety  bestowed  by 
soperioara  or  equals:  esmmsndation  is  the  part  of  a 
superkMir;  a  parent  eommsnds  his  chlk!  for  an  act  of 
charily :  applause  Is  the  act  of  many  as  well  as  of  one : 
theatrical  performances  are  the  Sequent  subjects  of 

Kblick  apptmuses  :  extol  is  the  act  of  inferiours,  who 
Diara  thus  deckledly  their  sansa  of  a  penon*s  supe- 
rloriQr. 

In  the  scale  of  significMkm  eommend  Mands  the 
towest,  and  extol  the  highest ;  we  prows  in  stronger 
terms  than  we  eommend  :  to  apploudia  toprsws  inlood 
terms;  to  sxtslis  to  prows  in  strong  terms; 

The  servile  rout  thdr  carcl\il  Cesar  prsws, 
Uim  they  ntol ;  they  worship  hhn  akme. 

DBToaii. 
He  who  expects  praise  will  not  be  contented  with 
simple  eommsi^atioii :  praise^  when  sincere,  and  be- 
stowed by  one  whom  we  esteem,  is  truly  gratifying : 
bat  it  is  a  dangerous  glA  for  the  receiver ;  nappy  that 
roan  who  has  no  occaston  to  repeat  the  acceptance 
of  it; 

How  happy  them  we  find, 
Who  know  by  merit  to  engage  mankind, 
Pruis'd  by  each  each  tongue,  by  ev'ry  heart  bek>v*d. 
For  virtuea  |iractis'd,and  for  arte  improved.— Jbmths. 
CrsMuwdsftsn  is  always  sincere,  and  may  be  very 
beneficial  by  giving  enoouragement ;  *When  school- 
boys write  verse.  It  may  indeed  suggest  an  expectation 
of  soonethlM  better  hereafter,  but  deserves  not  to  be 
eommended  for  any  real  merit  of  their  own.*--€owpsa. 
Applmuse  is  noisy ;  It  is  tlie  sentimentofttie  multitude, 
who  are  continually  changing ; 
While  fhMn  both  benches,  with  redonbled  sounds, 
Th*  applause  of  k>rds  ana  coouioaers  abounds. 

Datobn. 


APPLAHSe,  ACCLAMATION,  PLAUDIT. 

Applause,  ttoax  ttie  Latin  applauds^  signifies  literally 

10  cuip  tha  haMs  or  stamp  tlia  ftai  to  a  thing ;  accla- 
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Ns  be  of  an 


,  _  aerytagoadoafklHL 
These  two  words  answer  to  the  »!««#««  and  swfssisMs 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  dMinguisiied  from  each 
other  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the  plausus  was  an 
artfbl  way  of  moving  the  handa  so  aa  to  produce  an 
harmonkms  soond  by  way  of  t^ptmusot  particularly  in 
ttoetheaira; 

Datoa  to  thaatro, 
Cum  tlM  p/sMsns.— HoRACB.  • 

In  medto  planaa,  pUosus  tunc  arte  carebaL— Ovid. 
Btantiaqoe  in  pUmsum  tota  thaatra  ju  vent 

PaorsBTtua. 

The  word  pIcKsas  was  sometimes  osed  in  the  seose  of 
a]^lause  expressed  by  words;  the  aedamatio  was  an 
exprenlon  by  the  voice  only,  but  It  was  ehher  a  mark 
of  npprobstion  or  disapprvibation ;  favourable  aeelmmtr 
tions  were  denominated  laudationes  et  kona  voU.  Urn 
unfkvourable  were  ezseeratiomes  et  eonvieU.  all  which 
were  expressed  by  a  certain  prescribed  modulation  of 
the  voice.  Plaudit^  or,  as  it  was  orlainally  written, 
plaudiu^  is  the  imperative  of  ttie  verb  plaudo^  and  was 
addressed  by  the  actors  to  the  spectators  at  the  close  of 
the  performance  by  way  of  soliciting  their  applause ; 
81  plaosoris  eges  aulsa  roanentis,  et  usque 
Beamri,  donee  cantor,  vos  piaudite,  dicat 

UOBACB. 

Hence  the  term  pfsodit denotes  a  stogie  act  of  lyplaass, 
but  is  now  mostly  emptoyed  figuratively ; 
True  wi<idom  must  our  actkmsso  direct 
Not  anly  tlie  last  plaudit  to  expect.— Dbnmam. 
These  terms  express  a  puMIck  demonstratkm ;  tha 
fbrmer  by  means  of  a  noise  with  the  hands  or  foet;  tba 
latter  by  means  of  shouts  and  cries :  the  former  beii^ 
employed  as  a  testimony  of  approbatloo ;  the  latter  oa 
a  sanction,  or  an  indfeation  of  respect.    Aaastorkiaka 
foraap<aits«;  a  speaker  looks  for  aeelamatiou. 

What  a  man  does  calls  forth  applmuse^  but  the  persoa 
himselfismostly  received  with  aeclamatieme.    Attha 
bustingB  popular  speeches  meet  with  applause^  and 
fkvounte  members  are  greeted  with  loud  scc/asia(igns  ; 
Amid  the  loud  applmuses  of  the  shore 
Gyas  out8tripp*d  the  rest  and  sprang  before. 
Dbtdbit. 
*  When  this  iUuatrfcMia  persoa  (the  duke  of  Maribo> 
rough)  touched  on  the  MMre,  he  was  recdvad  by  the 
aeclamatioMS  of  the  people.*— Stbblb. 

ENCOBOUM,  EULOGY,  PANEGYRICK. 

Eneomiuui^  in  Greek  iyicAiusvt  signified  a  aet  form 
of  verKS,  used  fbr  the  purposes  of  praise ;  ea^ogv.  In 
Greek  hXoyta^  f^xun  c)  and  X^of ,  signifies  well  spoken, 
or  a  good  word  for  any  one ;  vsne/yrtcA,  In  Greek 
smnvyvpccdf,  from  vif  the  whole,  and  Sy^s  •»  aa> 
semHy,  signifies  that  which  is  spoken  before  an  assem 
My,  a  solemn  oratton. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all  these  terms:  bat 
the  ftnt  seems  more  proiierly  applied  to  the  thing,  or 
the  unconscious  ol>)ect ;  the  second  to  the  person  In 
general,  or  to  the  characters  and  actions  of  men  In 
general;  the  third  to  the  person  of  some  particular  indi- 
vidual :  thus  we  bestow  eneomtums  upon  any  work  of 
art,  or  production  of  genius,  without  reHnence  to  the 
performer ;  we  besmw  eulogies  on  the  exploits  of  a 
hero,  who  Is  of  another  age  or  country ;  but  we  writo 
panegyrieks  either  In  a  direct  address,  or  in  dhect 
reference  to  the  person  who  Is  pemegfrized:  the  enco- 
stiitm  Is  produced  by  merit,  real  or  supposed;  tbeeulogw 
&«mi  admiration  of  the  person  e  '     '    ' 


may  spring  frcmi 


!  person  eulogiied; 


the  pamegfHek  may  be  mere  flauery,  resalting  from 
servile  dependence :  great  eneomiuwu  have  been  paid 
by  all  persons  to  the  oonstltatioo  of  Encland ;  '  Oar 
lawyera  are,  wkh  justke,  copious  In  their  encssitifsis 
on  the  common  law.*— Blackstohb.  Our  naval  and 
milliary  heroes  have  received  the  eulogies  of  many 
besides  their  own  countrymen :  *  Ballast  wouM  say  oif 
Cato,  "That  he  had  rather  be  than  appear  good:** 
but  Indeed  this  euhgium  rose  no  higher  than  to  an  inof^ 
firosiveness.*— Stbblb.  Authors  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion  liave  condescended  to  deal  out  their  pamegfrieka 
pretty  fkedy  in  dedications  to  their  patrons ; 
On  me,  when  dunces  are  satirick, 
I  take  it  lor  a  pausgfrick^Swvrt. 
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LAUDABLB,  PRAnBWORTHY    CX>Bf- 
MENDABLE. 

X,cMi«*I«,  ftom  the  Latio  (Miio  to  pniM,  is  in  ■eofB 
Ulerally  prmimcortkif,  that  ia,  vwtkf  of  iraify  ot  to 
to  praised  (v.  7^]rrau4);  cnmtndaUo  ajgnatoa  eoti- 
lloa  to  cywwfioirfgfKMii 

Laudable  is  used  la  a  general  appUeatioa ;  «rat««- 
««rcaf  and  eawmemdabU  are  applied  to  individuals : 
tbinp  are  Umdable  in  themselves;  they  are  fraua- 
worCAy  or  «MMMiU«A<«  in  this  or  that  peraon. 

That  which  is  ImmdakU  to  enUded  to  encoarafement 
and  general  ararotetion;  an  honest  endeavour  to  be 
useful  to  one's  family  or  one's  self  is  at  aU  ttues  Urn- 
dabUy  and  will  ensure  the  sapport  of  all  good  people. 
What  iMprmisemartkf  obtains  the  respect  of  all  men : 
aa  all  have  temputions  lodo  that  which  is  wrong,  the 
performance  of  one's  duty  to  in  all  cases  srotseaportAy ; 
but  particularly  so  In  those  cases  where  ft  opposes  one's 
Interests  and  interferes  with  one's  pleasures.  What  to 
eammendabU  to  not  equally  important  with  the  two 
former ;  it  entitles  a  person  only  to  a  temporary  or  par- 
tial expression  of  good  will  and  approbation :  the  per- 
formance of  those  minor  and  particular  duties  which 
belong  to  children  and  subonunate  persona  to  in  the 
proper  sense  commatdable. 

It  to  a  lamdahle  ambition  to  wish  to  excel  in  that 
which  to  good ;  *  Nothing  to  mwe  UtudabU  than  an 
Inquiry  after  truth.* — Addison.  It  to  very  praisa- 
wwrtky  In  a  child  to  assist  its  parent  as  occasion  mav 
require ;  '  Ridicule  to  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh 
men  out  of  virtue  and  good  sense  bv  attacking  even' 
thing  fraitncortkf  in  human  life.^— Addison.  Si- 
lence IS  eommmdabU  in  a  young  person  when  lie  to 
reproved  ;  *  Edmund  Waller  was  bom  to  a  verr  ftdr 
estate  by  the  parsimony  or  frugality  of  a  wise  father 
and  mother,  and  be  thought  it  so  eammendabU  an  ad- 
▼antage  that  he  resolved  to  bnprove  it  with  hto  utmost 
care  *— Cijuiindon. 


TO  CONTEND,  STRIVE,  VIE. 

(Jontmd,  in  Latin  etmtmdot  compounded  of  eon  or 
contra  and  tenda  to  bend  one's  steps,  signifies  to  exert 
one's  self  against  any  thing ;  «trto«,  in  Dutch  strereny 
low  German  «trevaN,hi|h  German  $treben^  to  probably 
a  flrequentative  of  the  Latin  gtrtpo  to  make  a  bustle; 
vu  is  probably  changed  from  m«w,  signil>lng  to  look 
at  with  the  desire  of  excelling. 

Cratfii^ni^ requires  two  parties;  ttrivo  either  one 
or  two.  There  to  no  contending  where  there  to  not 
an  opposition ;  l>ut  a  person  may  ttrive  by  himself. 

Contend  and  ttrive  AMta  in  the  ob)ect  as  well  as 
mode :  we  eontend  for  a  prize ;  we  otrivo  for  the  mas- 
tery :  we  contend  verballv ;  bat  we  never  etrivo  with- 
out an  actual  effort,  and  labour  more  or  less  severe. 
We  may  anUend  with  a  person  at  a  distance ;  but 
tirimng  requires  the  opponent,  when  there  to  one,  to 
be  present  Opponents  In  matters  of  opinion  contend 
for  what  they  nuicy  to  be  the  truth ;  sometimes  they 
c<m/«jid  for  trifles; 

Mad  as  the  seas  and  the  winds,  when  boUi  contend 
Which  to  the  master<--SaAJisPSAmB. 

Combatants  otrive  to  overcome  their  adversaries,  either 
by  dint  of  snperioar  skill  or  strength.  In  contention 
the  prominent  idea  to  the  mutual  e&rts  of  two  or  more 
persons  for  the  same  ob^;  but  in  etriving  the  pro- 
minent idea  to  the  eflbrts  of  one  to  attain  an  object; 
hence  the  terms  may  sometimes  be  employed  In  one 
and  the  same  connexion,  and  yei  expreaiing  these  col- 
lateral ideas; 

Bfad  aa  the  whids 
When  for  the  empire  of  the  main  they  strive. 

Dennis. 

Contend  to  frequently  used  In  a  fignrativa  sense,  in 
application  to  things;  otrivo  very  seldom.  We  con- 
tend with  difficulties ;  and  in  the  spiritual  application, 
we  may  be  said  to  strive  with  the  spirit. 

/  te  has  more  of  striving  than  contending  In  It ;  we 
sirtre  to  excel  when  we  vt«,  but  we  do  not  strive  witli 
any  one ;  there  to  no  personal  collision  or  opposition : 
those  we  vie  with  may  be  as  ignorant  of  our  persons 
aa  our  intentions.  The  term  vi«  to  therefore  frequently 
•ppHed  to  oaconsckms  objects ;  . 


upon  the  steps  li 


ShaUafom 
Of  elemental  draaa,  of  mould'rlng  «l«y. 
Vie  with  these  charms  Imprrial  t 

BUaoN  (on  TVaU). 
Ffti^  to  aa  act  of  DO  monenc,  b«C  Mntomding  and 
strimng  are  always  serkms  actions:  netghhoars  oltea 
VM  with  each  other  Ui  the  finery  and  grandeur  of  their 
hooae,  dress,  and  equipage. 


COMPETITION,  EMULATION,  RIVALRY. 
Competition^  flrora  the  Latin  cisysCs,  compoanded 
of  COS!  or  cs«  and  ^«C0,  signifies  to  sue  or  seek  together, 
to  seek  for  the  same  oMect;  omuUtion,  la  Latin  sam- 
latioy  from  ««i«(sr,  and  the  Greek  i^uXXm  a  eootcai, 
signifies  the  spirit  of  contending ;  rtvairy,  thm  the 
Latin  rtv««  the  bank  of  a  stream,  rtgnifles  the  undi- 
vided or  common  enloyment  of  any  stream  which  Is 
the  natural  source  of  discord. 

Competitien  expresses  the  relation  of  a  competitor, 
or  the  act  of  seeking  the  same  objed;  ssNiia^sift  ex- 
presses a  dispositioo  of  the  mind  toward  particiibr 
ob)ecu ;  rivairp  expresses  both  the  relatioa  and  tha 
dtoposltlon  of  a  rival.  JBswi/slisw  to  lo  competition  aa 
the  motive  to  the  action ;  emmUtion  prndoces  competi' 
tors,  but  it  may  exist  without  it ;  *  Of  the  anclenta 
enough  remains  to  excite  oar  ommlateon  aaddireet  our 
endeavours.* — Jobnson. 

Competition  and  sanUatJsn  have  the  same  marks  to 
distinguish  them  tnm  rtvotrp.  Competition  and  «■«- 
lotion  have  honour  for  their  basto;  rioolrp  if  but  a 
deehe  for  selfish  gratification.  A  competitor  strives  lo 
surpass  by  honest  means ;  he  cannot  succeed  so  well 
by  any  other ;  *  It  cannot  be  doabted  hot  there  to  aa 
great  a  desire  of  gtoty  In  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  riidgml 
players  as  In  any  other  more  refined  coesp^ition  tat 
superiority.*— HcoHts.  A  rival  to  not  bound  by  any 
principle ;  he  seeks  to  supplant  by  whatevCT  means 
seem  to  promise  soeoess;  *Thoae,  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  imerest  of  some  great  minister,  trample 
teps  by  whkh  they  rfoe,  to  rival  htm  in  his 
,  and  at  length  step  Into  hto  place.*— South. 

n  Hafair  compeMor  and  a  generous  rival  are  equally 
snosual  and  •  -    -     ~ 

exertion; 

to  merit  socceai;  rivalrv  to  contented  with  obtaining 
it;  ' To  be  no  man's  rtval  In  love,  or  competitor  in 
badness,  to  a  character  vihkh,  if  it  doea  not  recom- 
mend you  as  it  ought  to  benevolence  among  those 
whom  yoa  Hve  with,  yet  has  it  certainlv  thto  efieO, 
that  you  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of^  their  appro- 
bation as  if  you  aimed  at  more.*— Stbblb.  Cow^eti- 
tors  may  sometinies  become  rtosi*  In  spirit,  although 
Hvole  will  never  become  cempeUtere. 

It  to  (brther  to  be  remarked,  that  competition  sup- 
poses some  actual  efibrt  for  the  attainment  of  a  specifick 
object  set  in  view :  rivalry  may  consist  of  a  continued 
wishing  for  and  aiming  at  the  same  general  end  with- 
out necessarily  comprehending  the  IdM  of  close  action. 
Competitors  are  in  the  same  line  with  each  other; 
riveis  may  work  toward  the  same  point  at  a  great  dia- 
unce  from  each  other.  Literary  priaes  are  the  objects 
of  competition  among  scholars ;  *  The  priae  of  beauty 
was  disputed  tin  you  were  seen,  bat  now  all  pretenders 
have  withdrawn  their  claims ;  there  to  no  competition 
but  Ibr  the  second  nlace.*- Dbtdbn.  The  afihclkma 
of  a  female  are  the  uojecl  of  rivale; 

Oh,  k>ve !  thou  sternly  dost  thv  power  maintain, 

And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  In  thy  reign, 

Tyranto  and  thou  all  feUowshIp  disdain.— Devobm 
WlUlam  the  Cooqneror  and  Harold  were  competitors 
tor  the  crown  of  England;  iBneas  and  Tumos  were 
rivals  for  the  band  of  Lavlnia.  In  the  games  which 
were  celebrated  by  iEneas  tn  honour  of  hto  father 
Anchtoes,  the  naval  competitore  were  the  most  eager 
in  the  contest  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  were  rival 
goddesses  hi  their  pretenskws  lo  beauty. 


TO  CONTEND,  CONTEST,  DISPUTE.  * 
To  contend  signifies  generally  to  strive  one  against 
another;  to  contest,  from  the  Latin  eonteetor^  to  call 
one  witness  againt  another ;  and  dieputot  (rom  dieputo 

a  Vide  Abbo  Roubaud :  •'  Bmulatkm,  rivalit^.** 


ir  competstor  and  a  generous  mat  are  equally 
and  inconsistent  CompetUion  animates  to 
;  rivalrf  provokes  hatred  :•  competition  seeks 


ia» 


JCNOUSB  8TNONTME& 


to  think  diflTufentiy,  or  malntAiii  ■  dUfinreBt  opinion, 
are  dllferent  modes  of  eonUndiug,  We  may  e^ntemd 
for  or  ditpnu  a  priae,  but  the  latter  la  a  blgber  form  of 
expfiMkNi,  adapted  u>  the  etyle  of  poetry ; 


t  ma  not  tolangoWi  oat  my  dare, 
Bat  make  the  beat  ezehaafe  of  Ufe  for  prake. 
Thle  arm,  thia  lance,  ean  well  HapuU  the  prlae 

DnTDBN. 

We  cannot  eeatetC  or  iUfmU  without  cMiendm^, 
althottch  we  may  t&tdtmd  without  eamUatimg  or  dw- 
pMtinf.  To  coaiMd  laconfloed  to  the  Idea  of  oetting 
one*!  edf  op agalnet  another;  to  etmitt  and  iuvmU 
noet  inehida  eonM  oldect  cMK«9l«d  or  du|ni(«d.  Con- 
Umi  le  applied  to  all  matlert,  either  of  peiaonal  intereet 
or  •peeulaiive  opinioo :  e^nUst  alwaya  to  the  former ; 
dUtpuU  mostly  to  the  latter.  We  c9tUnU  with  a  per- 
son, and  e«iilMt  about  a  thing; 

Tls  madaesi  to  ceatmd  with  strength  Divlna 

Damaa. 
0arlag  the  aressnt  kmg  and  eventAd  tmtUst  between 
Bnfland  and  France,  the  English  have  etntendad  with 
their  enemies  as  sueoesifolly  by  land  as  bv  sea.  Tri- 
ttng  mattsis  may  give  rise  to  emUmtdrng;  seiloas 
potets  only  am  c^nUtUd.    Obntmuigut  are  always 


i  personally,  and  In  general  Terbally .  »v>.- 
U»u  are  carried  oo  In  diArent  manners  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  object  The  parties  themsehres 
mostly  deckle  e^ntmtwu;  but  e0mUsUd  matters 
mostly  depend  upon  others  to  decide. 

For  want  of  an  accommodating  temper,  men  are 
freqoently  evmUmiimf  with  each  other  about  little 
points  of  convenience,  advantage,  or  privilege,  which 
they  ought  by  mutual  consent  to  share,  or  voluntarily 
to  resign; 

Death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them 
Whether  they  live  or  die.— fiBA.xsnAfta. 
When  seats  In  parliament  or  other  posts  of  honour  ars 
lo  be  obtafaied  by  suAages,  rival  eandidates  eeniett 
their  claims  to  publick  approbatfon;  *  As  the  same 
causes  had  naany  the  same  efibcts  In  the  dUbrent 
countries  of  Europe,  the  several  crowns  either  kMt  or 
aoqoired  authorltv,  according  to  their  difbrent  success 
Id  the  cmImI.'— Humb. 

When  we  assert  the  right,  and  support  thia  OMertfoB 
with  reasons,  we  emUtnd  for  It; 

*T  Is  thus  the  spring  of  youth,  the  mora  of  lifo, 
Bears  In  our  nundi  the  rival  seeds  of  strife ; 
Then  passion  riots,  reason  then  conUndSf 
And  00  the  conquest  every  bliss  depends. 

Bbbrbtohb. 
But  we  do  not  eealMt  until  we  taice  serious  maasorm 
to  obtain  what  we  smKmmI  Ihr ; 

The  poor  worm 
Shan  prova  her  eontett  vain.    Llfo*8  little  day 
Shall  pass,  and  she  Is  gone.    While  I  appear 
FlushM  with  the  bloom  of  vouth  through  heav*n*s 
eternal  year.— Masor  (an  7V»c*). 
CS^thitf  tt  to  dif^rn  te  ni  apart  to  U)e  whole:  twopartiea 
iiMftnu  co[b}»t]iMy;  thi'y  tiijfttnd  indivlduallv.    Each 
nrnfj^j  fitt  till  owD  oplnioii,  which  conuUites  the 
di^pTiU^    Thm>tti«kai  dtMftuUintw  often  tmiUnd  with 
mcHra  wamitli  tljftti  rfiHCrrtinh  (at  their  fovourlte  hy- 
ptCb^dp ;  *  Tli«  aii^iifikpn  tA^Jilrti  atur  author  would  «•»- 
Mtrndfrrt  it  lif  Md  not  Un^ct  a,  li  what  persons  have  a 
righi  to  be  Ab^y^d . '— Lrx K  £ .     With  regard  to  clabns, 
ft  k  poBlMi;  lo  dtty^tf  the  f  talm  of  another  without 
mtitmdimg  ft'F  tt  foF  nurKlr» ;  >  Until  any  point  Is  de> 
tMS^Und  m  tie  a  Law,  n  rcmalM  dujpaio*!*  by  any 


CONTENTION,  STRIFE. 

Though  derived  horn  the  preceding  varba  (v.  TV 
cmlmd.  HHv),  have  a  dktfaict  meanfawlB  which  they 
are  analogoua.  The  common  klea  to  tliem  Is  that  or 
oppeslngons's  self  to  another  withan  aagry  hnnMMir. 

OrotoittM  Is  mostly  occasioned  by  the  desire  of 
asekingoiie*lown.  ^r^f^  springs  flrom  a  quarrelsome 
temper.  Oreedjr  and  envioaa  people  deal  In  e«iasiif«#ii, 
the  mMr  beoausa  they  are  fearftil  lest  they  should  not 
get  enough;  the  latter  because  they  are  foarful  lest 
•then  dwM  fM  too  nneh ; 


With  these  ftNir  mora  of  lesser  taM 
And  humMe  raak,  attendant  came ; 
Hypocrisy  with  smIUng  grace. 
And  Impudence,  with  brazen  fooe, 
CbatoaUiim  bold,  with  hon  lungs, 
And  Blander,  wMh  her  hundred  tongoesL 

that  are  under  no  coatrol  i 


Where  bad  tempi 

In  frequent  coUlsic 

sequence ;  *  A  solid  and  suboiantial  grsataess  of  soul 

looks  down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  ceasures 

applauses  of  the  multitude,  and  places  a  waa  bsj 

toe  little  noise  and  Urift  or  tooguea.'— AvMaoH. 


perpetual  slfV*  will  be  the  c 
'    anUal  p 


TO  BIFFEB,  VARY,  DISAOBBE,  IM88BNT. 

Difer^  in  Latin  d^fero  or  dit  and  /wv,  signifles  to 
make  bito  two ;  vtuyt  In  Latin  varis  to  make  varioua, 
frqm  vmrus  a  spot  or  speckle,  because  that  destroys  the 
uimormity  In  the  appearance  of  thinas;  to  disagru  la 
literally  not  to  agree ;  and  diseent.  In  Lilin  diseeMtie  oa 
die  and  eentiot  is  to  think  or  fod  apart  or  dlfikrently. 

Differ^  varji^  and  diangree^  are  appllcahle  either  to 
penoosor  things ;  dieeent  to  parsons  only.  First  as  to 
persons ;  to  d(ger  Is  the  most  general  and  indeflnito 
term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  digerenee :  we  may  d^ger 
from  any  cause,  or  in  any  degree:  we  vary  onlv  i» 
small  matters :  thus  pemns  may  difer  or  ««9|f  In  toair 
statements.  There  must  be  two  at  (east  lo  difer;  ana 
there  may  be  an  Indefinite  number:  one  may  aarv.  of 
an  Indefinite  number  may  nny;  two  or  a  ■pacldck 
number  diaarne :  thus  two  or  more  may  difer  ia  an 
account  which  they  give ;  one  person  may  varf  at  dlf» 
ferent  times  in  tlie  account  wlucb  he  gives :  and  two 
particular  indivMoals  diengree  :  we  may  d^er  hi  matr 
iers  of  foctor  specuJatloo ;  weearyonly  in  matters  oif 
foct ;  we  dieagree  mostly  in  matters  of  speeulaiion. 
Hiatorians  may  d^erin  the  representation  of  an  alTalr, 
and  authors  may  diger  In  their  views  of  a  particular 
subject:  narrators  vary  in  certain  drcumstances;  two 
particular  phltosophers  diemgree  in  accounting  for  a 
piienomenon. 

TO  dMivTM  lathe  act  of  oae  man  with  another :  U^ 
dieeent  Is  the  act  of  one  or  more  In  relation  to  a  com* 
munity ;  thus  two  writers  oo  the  same  subject  may 


and  character. 

When  applied  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  Mfo^ 
iifereneee  may  exist  merelv  in  opinion,  or  with  a  mixr 
tureof  more  or  less  acrimonious  and  discordant  foellng ; 
varianeee  arise  ftora  a  coUlsioo  of  Interests;  diemgre^ 
mente  (torn  asperity  of  humour ;  dieeeneiene  ftom  o 
clashing  of  opinions;  digeremcee  may  exist  between 
nations,  and  may  be  settled  by  cool  discussions ;  *  Tha 
ministers  of  the  difilbrent  potentates  conferred  and  co»> 
fened :  but  the  peace  advanced  so  slowly,  that  spasdiet 
methods  were  round  necessary,  and  Boliogbroke  wat 
sent  to  Paris  to  adjust  ^erencee  with  less  formality.*— 
JoBMSON.  When  vartaaesf  arise  between  neighbours, 
their  paariooB  often  Interfore  to  prevent  aocommo' 


Bow  Btany  bleed 
By  BhamaAd  wiom^e  betwixt  osaa  and  man. 
Thomsob. 


When 

rather  than  airectkms,  there  will  be  aeeessarilv  diem' 
greemenie;  *On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  Oohlsmith  was 
recommended  as  a  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  gentlsaM» 
who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  sum  of  money  be  m 
near  relation.  This  connexion  lasted  but  a  short  tuna : 
they  dieegreed  tai  the  south  of  France  and  partad.^— 
JoBHsoH.  When  many  members  of  a  community  Imivo 
an  equal  liberty  to  express  their  oplnkms,  there  wiD 
necessarily  bed- 

WhenC 

TbenI 

Forp  .       

Let  BOW  your  launaturf  dieeen^ien  coofs. 

l>»fOW. 

In  regard  to  thtags,  dtfbr  is  said  of  two  tU^s  wUh 

reapect  to  each  other ;  aarw  of  one  thiog  lo  iwspssl  to 

Itself:  thus  two  tempers  d^  ttan  aafi^athar*  bmI  a 

,  panOD*a tamper varMsfkom.tima to tiBio.  TMnfsddbr 


hen  Carthage  Shan  contandtoa  wortd  wHh  Bobm, 
ten  Is  your  nme  for  foctkm  and  debate, 
r  partial  fovoor  and  permitted  hate: 


HftOLtSH  STNONTMEfl. 


laB 


ftthiifi  ayflEiiL  thtfvarf  ia  HMt  accMente :  thus  the 

Jfpfleni  mm  ifwcfefl  nf  thlnfn  ^(fW  from  eath  olbar,  ind 
ihc  i  nd  I V  id  1 1  a  la  1]  f  -?aeh  niifit  l*i  L'd  ry  ,  '  We  do  iM>i  i  no  ir 
in  whAt  K.x^m  a  Lid  ieudincL  c/jeihUe,  n^id  itoitsfore 
tiuinnt  ivli  wiiU  i^iEkciMr^tu  tn  wliat  ihuy  rfj/er/— Johs- 
■o.N  -TrAduaiid  cu:>nMnGr?«  uiigtst  dr>ubUeM  bi*  stkll 
KflTvdr  R  thoiii<&iMl  W4yi,  out  of  whkh  ifvuuiil  aru^  dnjcJi 
bfancheflubnvrnntbctniouchcd'— Jijim^ojf.  /j i/er 
la  fe&id  i>r  every  thinf  |irumiKuoiiit^,  tii^t  diaafTtf  \m 
Ohljr  faid  of  uiili  tlunis'  ^^  might  o^ree ;  thiu  twi>  ir^oi 
^/itr  from  each  tether  by  (fic  cmim^  of  EhhiRi,  byt  !W0 
iiiiioben  ditagTte  f^hlcb  ute  hiu^jidecl  (o  ogi^i^ ;  ^Tlie 
•erenJ  partd  of  ihv  mma  anLuiiLl  differ  |q  tlicir  quail- 

ilBil'— A  ItfcDTB  !f  OT- 

Thut  mSiid  »nd  bodjofLen  wympul\ii%e 
Ii  plain;  lycli  k  Uiu  union  njiiure  Uf«  ; 
But  t^Ktl  B»  often  too  Ihsf  duajrfer^ 
Wblcb  proved  ttie  mhiI'b  (nif»crk}iir  proReny. 

mrrEHENeE,  di3pt;te,  alt£rcatioa\ 

UUAIIREL, 

The  Jiffvmce  is  thit  on  which  one  rflHVirti  or  ihe 
■taus  of  difTerlh^  (e.  Fff  diffr) ;  Uw  JiVpni*  ihai  on 
wli Jch  on(;  d  lepu  tm^  or  the  lu:  L  nf  d^^ptitli]  K  :;  di^rrc a  f  jd  H, 
in  LaLfD  afi^rnfin  and  tUrrrfe,  from  ul:f^'-1it4  and  ear 
tkiiolhtr  mhirt,  sripMiiriei  fiprt^ln^  nnoiJicr  np^nioii; 
^a^rre^  iTi  FiciKli  ^turtils,  from  Lhtt  LaDn  ^aeror  to 
GOmpluQ,  signifies  KaTfng  a  comnlJihrl  a^ilri^anLHh«r. 
Atl  these  lenna  ore  here  taken  in  ilie  g^riftnl  sciiBe 
of  a  digtrt^^  on  acrmo  pcnicifSfU  qut'stliMi ;  ihe  ti?nii  di/- 
/rrKri  h  Jmitc  aj  general  anit  ind4]flui(i3jui  in  tlifi  former 
tMm  C«.  Tb  d^rr^  Dury) :  ft  diffcTfftce^  ati  Jistitigd Lulled 
iTDin  tbe  Mhierflt  is  Rtitteraliy  uf  a  lew  »:rlou!«  and  pcr- 
nnal  kLbd  i  a  ditpvte  contLr^la  not  only  af  (uyfry  ivr»i:d"i, 
'fltit  Aiaeli  in  Wood  and  unKLnd  otHcfe* ;  an  aMrrcijfinn 
li  a  wofdy  itMptttt,  ia  vthlth  digfrntc^  of  opinion  \m 
arawH  &ut  Lnu>  a  nmitiiudt;  nf  wnr^M  on  ^1  Kidea ; 
qmArvtt\3  ihe  JUturt  wrioiji^ ofnH difrrtntts,  whivM  lersds 
10  every  iperlea  of  vUHf^hfti :  the  fiifftrtm;^  nmy  »omc- 
llmw  arijo  fmm  n  ml«ntideTicLandlnf^»  wblcb  may  be 
-^ifcsilv  ro^iiaei! ;  digrrffntta  w^ldoiii  ifrtiw  to  dUputtt 
T>ut  liy  the  fanlt  af  both  parilM;  attertaiiont  arlw 
mmtly  from  pertiiinrJoui  iuihQr«nrB  lo,  and  obiitniite 
defence  of^  oiwj'a  opUiiuns  ;  ^it^rrfj^  nio&Uy  iiprbe  fiv^ra 
Itijniies  rcfti  or  «i[{ipot#ed  :  <fiJffrrfK4?t  vul)»<i4i  tHtwirf'n 
mm  Imuiindltidunl  or  piibUfltcnEmrliy  :  ihpy  rniiy  bg 
Mrrlad  on  In  a  dijctt  oi  ilndirecl  mnnricr  ?  'Oi>el]i  lem 
^igwrem&f*  a^togii^tlicj'  todiviiLf  andc±»UEin^c  Lh^we  frci^ni 
one  auDiii^r,  whom  Htich  Bncii-nt  aud  sacred  biaodrt 
un  H«  1'—  B  L  4 1*.  Dimp^fg  and  tfiifrrij jiW.»  arc  ni  m^i  ly 
c«ndocled  In  «  direcl  inaTinpr  betwi*«n  1iiidivMLiali»^  '  I 
haveoftfn  !>cen  pka^iuL  to  ivuw  diffnii^un  Uie  Eichniigt- 
adjitited  iM-nvK'n  an  in  habitant  ufJnfjan  aiidnn  alder 
man  of  LonUt^n.'— Aodzjon.  '  [n  Iha  Uoiu*  n(  Pcpim 
4be  ^ill  pftHei  Uartiugh  t2je  same  fori^fl  aa  In  tlie  iither 
'fcHme^  ami  if  r^j€-cled  no  more  inult  c  ia  takfitit  btjt  k 
pUB«  rfuft  «(Jm#i0to  prevent  ui^livcoiiiliiiraJfrfCflrjViH/ 
'''^LA c itrto HE.  Quarr^ij  tnay  ariw be t ween  nations 
ac  Indlvidu&lsi,  ancf  be  ^rrlc^  on  by  aria  of  ofT^nee 
dirccttyot  Indirectly; 


■  would  out  ft  ■ 
nded  tbere  nay  be  Kraet  rnnUm- 
i  the  propoeer  httmbry  dedroa  the 
«ed.'— Swirr.    A  correetioD  of 


with  whom  ooele  hi  oaaMtloii  iM«tt  do  rnmwih' 

•tnnon ;  *  At  the  thne  the  poem  «re  are  now  treittaic 

of  was  written,  the  iiMiiuMiu  of  the  barone,  who  were 

then  90  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high.'— Aoonoii. 

A  Umitatioo  or  one's  desire  to  that  which  Is  attainaMe 

bylefitimate 

*  Because  it  ii 

f^sM  aboot  pri 

assistance  of  the  learked-'^wirr.    A  correction  of 

one's  hnpatient  and  initaUe  hwnour  would  check  the 

profreesof  dMcsrd; 

Bnt  shall  celesUal  Hattrd  never  eease  t 
*Tls  better  ended  hi  a  tastinf  peace.— Dstdmi. 
pUteMtUn  tends  not  onhr  to  aUenate  the  minds  df  men 
from  each  other,  but  to  dSssolTe  thelrands  of  society ; 
Now  Join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your  hearti. 
ThatnodiMsm^Mihhidergovenuneot. 

Cntmtwn  Is  accompanied  by  anger,  m-will,  emry,  and 
many  evil  oasslons ; « The  aneients  made  ewuttmtwn  the 
principle  that  reigned  in  the  chaos  at  first,  and  then 
love:  the  one  to  express  the  divistons,  and  the  other  the 
union  of  aU  parties  in  the  middle  and  common  bond.*— 
BDBRrr.    Discard  intemipts  the  pragrem  of  the  kind 
aflections,  and  bars  all  tender  Intercourse ; 
See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  bale 
That  heav'n  finds  means  toKkOl  your  Joys  with  level 
And  I.  for  wfaiking  at  your  iUcorda  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  loosmen.— Sbaufiarb. 
Where  there  is  «tr<fe,  there  must  be  difesrrf;  bafttbera 
may  be  dwMrd  without  §trif9  :  ductd  coosiste  most 
hi  the  fheling;  »trif9  consists  most  hi  the  outward  ae- 
tion.    ZNsMTdevtaweiitBelffaivailoaavrayt^hyloQto, 
words,  or  actions; 

Good  Heav*n!  what  dire  cAeti  HmH  dtii  Otcmd 

flow.— DansM. 
Strips  displays  itself  in  words  or  acts  of  violence; 
Let  men  their  days  In  seaeelem  atiif^  employ, 
We  hi  eternal  peace  and  constant  Joy.— Pops. 
Discord  is  fktal  to  the  happiness  of  flunlNes ;  strife  la 
the  treateat  enemy  to  peace  between  ne^bours :  itt»- 
eortf  arose  between  the  goddesses  on  the  apple  being 
thrown  Into  the  assembly;  Homer  commences  1A 
poem  with  the  ttrif*  that  took  iilaoe  between  Aga- 
memnon and  AchHles. 

Dueard  may  arise  from  mere  dtlftrenee  of  opfailon ; 
MtHfe  Is  in  general  occasioned  by  some  matter  of  net- 
sonal  Interest:  discord  hi  the  councils  of  a  nation  Is 
the  ahnost  certain  forerunner  of  its  ruin ;  the  common 
principles  of  politeness  fbrUd  strtfs  among  persoH  of 
good  breeding. 


t^nvex'd  flTlth  fwai-r^J^,  ijndi^torbM  \v\lh  noleo. 
The  OMiiitry  king  hi^  peaceful  rentra  t-nhyy. 


DISSENSION,  CONTENTION,  DISCOHU, 
STRIFE, 

THttfntfOTit€vittentMifif,And  <tn/(-,  mirK  the  art  or 
«tm#  of  dimentihs,  nrciinncnilhtg  and  tftrLiHfip;  dintord 
Aefjveallir  M|mlfWsUon  fro rnUie  harrihnew  prr>dLiced  \n 
JTidfJcJt  by  ihecliwIlihK^f  ivvo  sTrliajpivvIiirli  dn  not  aijlt 
wilfi  each  olber ;  when^^,  lin  Iht  moral  senn?^  ihe 
chorda  of  the  mtnd,  wMcti  eo4iJ«  Into  an  urAoirableccl- 

A  C4>lti4lmi  of  opLniona  prodncei  disttiuion  ;  a  colli 
'flion  of  InTc^reais  prmlnc^si  mniiTtiUn ;  a  cMi'ltttiton  of 
im mou r^  pnidiKn  diJttia rd  ( p,  Ctfjt ttn tm n  ^  A  J< ive  o C 
•one's  own  opimoiii  cojnl))tied  «titb  n  diHTegard  Tor  the 
-opiiHons  of  oilMfi^  fires  rise  to  dinttitBtam:  Hflfislmt^m 
la  Ihe  main  wue  of  tonitntinn ;  ond  wi  unKOverncd 
•fern  per  \%mi  oi  dtMeeri. 

I>i*4FnH«n  ia  pecoMnr  to  b(nJ3^  iw  communities  of 
Pif^n  ;  rontrmtitm  Mid  f^jjfor^to  Individ uala.     A  Clinn 


.  Is  an  active 
itin  fries  to  n*, 
the  passions,  is  a  tamultuon 


QUARREL,  BROIL,  FEUP,  AFFRAY  OR 

QitarrsKp.Diferenes)  Is  the  general  and  ordhiary 
term ;  broil,  femd,  and  A^cy,  are  particular  terms; 
broit,  from  brawls  is  a  noisy  enarrel ;  fsud,  (torn  the 
German /<JU0,  and  the  English  £f" 
quarrel;  offraif  or  /V-sy,  from  the 
signifying  the  colUaion  of 
putrrel. 

The  idea  of  a  variance4ietweeQtwo  parties  Is  eom- 
mon  to  these  terms ;  hut  the  former  respects  the  com- 
plaints and  charges  which  are  reciprocally  made; 
broil  respects  the  conflision  and  entanglement  which 
arises  from  a  contenttop  and  collision  of  inteieets ; 
fond  respects  the  hostillUes  which  arise  out  of  the 
variance.  There  are  quarrels  where  there  are  no 
broils^  and  tbere  are  both  where  there  are  no  feuds  ^ 
but  there  are  no  broils  and  feuds  without  quarrels  j 
the  quarra  Is  not  alwavs  openly  conducted  between 
the  parties ;  It  may  sometimes  be  secret,  and  semefimea 
manifest  itself  only  in  a  coolness  of  behafloar :  tiie 
broil  is  a  noisy  kind  of  f«uirr«l.  it  always  breaks  out 
in  loud,  and  mostly  reproachnil  language :  ftud  Is  a 
deadly  Kind  of  quarrel  which  Is  heightened  by  mutual 
aggravations  and  Uisults.  Quarrels  are  very  lamenta- 
ble when  they  take  place  between  members  of  the  same 
fkmlly ;  *  The  dhk  or  broad  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  waa 
of  more  use  In  private  quarrOs  than  in  battles.*— 
JoHNsoK.    Broils  are  very  frequent  among  pfol|igp|a 


tlan  temper  of  cooformuy  to  the  generaJ  wUl  of  ilwee   and  reatlesf  people  who  live  togetherv; 
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BT*n  btoglily  JOM,  who  wllh  mikm  hrmUy 
Kartlif  MM,  »«d  Iimt*ii.  and  Jove  hlniMir  turmoUf, 
At  length  atoo'd,  ber  frtiendlj  pow'r  iball  Join 
To  eberiah  and  advance  tbeTrq)an  Una.— DaToiR. 
F^udt  were  very  feneral  in  former  timet  between  dif- 
foreut  fkmilleiof  tiie  noibility;  *Ttie  poet  deaeribet 
(in  tlie  poem  of  Cbevv-Cbase)  a  battle  occaslimed  by 
ttie  mutual  ftudt  which  reigned  in  the  fluniliee  of  an 
Siwliah  and  Scotch  tiobieman.*— Addiion. 

A  fiMrrelie  Indefinite,  both  ae  to  the  cause  and  the 
manner  in  which  It  if  conducted;  an  ^f^  is  a  euddeo 
violent  liind  of  quurrtl :  a  ptM/rtl  may  MibsiM  be- 
tween two  persons  from  a  private  diUbrence ;  an  ^fram 
always  talies  place  between  many  upon  some  publick 
occasion:  a  aumrrU  may  be  carried  on  merely  by 
words ;  an  ajfrtag  Is  commonly  conducted  by  acts  of 
violeace:  many  angry  words  pass  In  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two  hasty  people;  *  The  owarrsl  between  my 
friends  did  not  ran  so  high  as  I  find  your  accounts 
have  made  it.*— Stmbu.  Many  are  wounded,  if  not 
killed  In  i^«y«  when  opposite  parties  meet ;  *  The 
provost  of  Edlnbuifii,  his  son,  and  several  citizens  of 
distinction,  were  lulled  In  the /ray.'— RoBsaTsoN. 

TO  JANOLE,  JAR,  WRANGLE. 
A  verbal  contention  is  expressed  by  all  tliese  terms, 
but  with  various  modlflcations ;  jangU  seems  to  be  an 
onomatopoeia,  for  h  conveys  t^  its  own  discordant 
sound  an  idea  of  the  discordance  which  accompanies 
this  kind  of  war  of  words;  >ar  and  war  are  in  all  pro- 
bability but  variations  of  each  other,  as  also  j*nfU 
and  mttfU,  There  is  \n  jmkgling  more  of  cross 
questions  andperveise replies  than  direct  dltferences 
of  optnkm ;  *  Where  the  judicatories  of  the  church 
were  near  an  equality  of  the  men  on  both  sides,  there 
were  perpetual  joMgimg*  on  both  sides.'— BuaiiaT. 
ThomjmngU  who  are  out  of  humour  with  each  other: 
there  is  more  of  discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of 
opinion  in  Jarring  :  those  who  have  no  good  will  to 
each  other  will  be  sure  lo^sr  when  they  come  In  colli- 
sion ;  and  those  who  indulge  themselves  in  jarrinf 
will  soon  convert  alTection  Into  Ui  will ;  *  There  is  no 
jar  or  contest  between  the  dlfibrent  gifts  of  the  spirit.* 
—South.  Married  people  mav  destroy  the  good  hu- 
mour of  the  company  by  iovitn/,  but  they  destroy 
their  domestick  peace  and  felicity  by  Jamng.  To 
wrangU  is  technically,  what  to  jangU  Is  morally : 
those  who  dispute  by  a  verbal  opposition  only  are  said 
to  wrangU ;  and  the  disputers  who  engage  in  this  scho- 
lastick  exercise  are  termed  wranglers ;  most  disputa- 
tions amount  to  tittle  more  tiuui  wrangles  ; 
Peace,  fhctioos  monster !  bora  to  vex  the  slate, 
With  wrangling  talents  form'd  for  foul  debate. 

^  POPB. 


TO  COMBAT,  OPPOSE. 
Camhatj  from  the  French  esaaottrtf  to  fight  together. 
Is  used  figuratively  in  the  same  sense  with  regard  tt> 
matters  of  opinion ;  oppost^  in  French  oppossr^  Ladn 
mmvesMx  perfect  of  opfano^  compounded  of  ab  and  pono 
to  place  one's  self  In  the  way,  signifies  to  sec  one's  self 
up  against  another. 

Ca^at  ti  properly  a  species  of  anating ;  one  al- 
ways apposes  In  combaUing.  though  not  vies  versM. 
To  combat  is  used  in  regard  to  speculative  mauera; 
appose  to  regard  to  private  and  personal  concerns  as 
welt  as  mailers  of  opinion.    A  person's  positions  are 
coatbaUedy  his  interests  or  his  measures  are  opposed. 
The  Christian  cowbats  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
infldel  with  no  other  weapon  than  that  of  argument; 
When  fieroe  temptation,  seconded  within 
By  traitor  appetite,  and  armed  with  darts 
Tempered  In  hell,  invades  the  throbbing  breast. 
To  eambat  may  be  glorious,  and  miccess 
Perhaps  may  crown  us,  but  to  fiy  is  safe.— Cowpbk. 
The  sophist  oppasas  Christlantty  with  ridicule  and 
misrepresentation ; 
Though  various  foes  against  the  truth  combine, 
Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design.— Cowraa. 
The  most  laudable  use  to  which  knowledge  can  be 
eonverted  Is  to  eoatbat  errour  wherever  it  presents  it- 
self; but  there  are  too  many,  particularly  in  the  present 
day,  wba  employ  the  Uttle  pittance  of  knowledge 
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whkh  they  have  eollaeted,  to  no  better  porpoae  thaa  t» 
op»ase  every  thiag  that  is  good,  and  excite  the  sama 
spirit  of  oppasitian  in  others. 


COMBATANT.  CHAMPION. 

OombaUntt  from  to  combat^  marks  any  one  that 
engages  In  a  eambat ;  champion^  hi  French  ekampimt, 
Saxon  cemne.  German  kaimme^  signifies  originally  a 
soldier  or  fighter,  from  the  Laitin  campma  a  field  of 
battle. 

A  eambatant  fights  for  himself  and  for  victory ;  a 
ekaia^ian  fights  either  for  another,  or  in  another's 
cause.    The  word  combatant  has  always  relation  va 


some  actual  engagement ;  champion  may  be  employed 
for  one  readv  to  be  engaged,  or  In  tbo  liabits  or  being 
engaged.    The  combatanU  in  the  Olympic  games  used 


to  contend  for  a  prize ;  the  Roman  gladiators  were 
combatants  who  fought  for  tlieir  lives:  when  knight- 
errantry  was  in  (kshlon  there  were  champians  of  all 
descriptions,  champions  in  behalf  of  distreased  females, 
champions  in  behalf  of  the  injured  and  oppressed,  or 
champions  in  behalf  of  aggrieved  princes. 

The  mere  act  of  fighting  constiiutes  a  combatant ; 
the  act  of  standing  up  in  another's  defence  at  a  per- 
sonal risk,  constiiutes  the  champion.  Anhnals  have 
their  combats^  and  consequenlly  are  combatants ;  but 
they  are  seldum  champions.  In  the  present  day  there 
are  fewer  combatants  than  champions  among  men. 
We  have  champions  for  liberty,  who  are  the  least 
honourable  and  the  most  questionable  members  of  the 
community;  thoy  mostiv  contend  for  a  shadow,  and 
court  persecution,  in  order  to  serve  their  own  purposes 
of  ainbition.  Champions  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
are  not  less  ennobled  by  the  object  for  which  they 
contend,  tlian  by  the  disinterestedness  of  their  motives 
in  contending  ;  they  must  expect  in  an  infidel  age,  like 
the  present;  to  be  exposed  to  the  derision  and  contempt 
of  their  self-sufficient  opponents ;  'Conscious  that  I  do 
not  possess  the  strength,  I  shall  not  assume  the  impor- 
tance, of  a  champion^  aj)d  as  I  am  not  of  dignity 
enough  to  be  angry,  I  shall  keep  my  temper  and  my 
distance  too,  skirmishing  like  those  insignificant  gentry, 
who  play  the  part  of  teasers  in  the  Spanish  bull-Aghta 
while  bolder  comUtatants  engage  him  at  the  point  of 
his  horns.*— CuiuaaLAMO. 


ENEBfY,   FOE,   ADVERSARY,  OPPONENT, 
ANTAGONIST. 

£iiesiir,  in  Latin  inimicnsy  compounded  of  in  priva- 
tive, and  amicus  a  friend,  signifies  one  that  is  un- 
friendly; focy  in  Saxon /aA,  most  probably  flrom  the  old 
Teutonic  jCoa  to  hate,  signifies  one  that  bears  a  hatred ; 
adoersary^  in  Latin  adi>trsariusy  ttom  adversus  against, 
signifies  one  that  takes  part  against  another ;  adversa' 
rtus  In  Latin  was  particniarly  applied  to  one  who  con- 
tested a  point  in  law  with  another ;  opponent^  in  Latin 
oppontnsy  participle  of  oo;»oso  or  obpono  to  place  in  the 
way,  signifies  one  pitted  against  another;  antagonist^ 
in  Greek  dvroytiMsnof,  compounded  of  dvW  against, 
and  ifiavP^oitai  to  contend,  signifies  one  struggling 
against  another. 

An  enemy  is  not  so  formidable  as  a/»« ;  the  former 
may  be  reconciled,  but  the  latter  always  retains  a 
deadly  hatred.  An  enemy  may  bo  so  in  spirit,  in 
action,  or  in  relation ;  a  foe  is  always  so  in  spirit,  if 
ikM  in  action  Ukewite :  a  man  may  be  an  enemy  to 
himself,  though  not  a  foe.  Those  who  are  national  or 
political  enemies  are  often  private  friends,  but  a/oe  is 
never  any  thins  but  a  foe.  A  single  act  may  create  an 
enemy y  but  continued  warfare  creates  a/oe. 

Enemies  are  either  publick  or  private,  collective  or 
perMinal ;  In  the  latter  sense  the  word  enemy  b  most 
analogous  in  signification  to  that  of  adversary ^  oppa- 
nenty  antagonist.  *  Enemies  seek  to  iniure  each  other 
commonly  firom  a  sentiment  of  hatred ;  the  heart  is 
alwajrs  more  or  less  implicated ;  *  Plutarch  says  very 
finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself  to  hate 
"^ven  his  enemifs.* — Addison.  Adversaries  set  up 
their  claims,  and  frequently  urge  their  pretensions  with 
angry  strife;  but  interest  or  contrariety  of  opinion 
more  than  sentiment  stimulates  to  action ;  '  Those  dis- 
putants (the  persecutors)  convince  their  adversarisa 

•  Vide  Abbe  Glrard:  "  Ennem)  adveraahre,  antago 
qisie." 


ENOUfiH  STNONTMES. 
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wMI  %  nrtoH  eonmoBly  called  t  pile  of  A«oca.'«> 
Amuom.  OmmmmU  nc  ap  dUferent  partlai,  and 
ti««t  esdi  other  eometiiiiee  with  acrimony  ;  but  their 
di flbreocei  do  ooc  neoeatailly  indude  any  thing  per- 
•ooal;  *The  name  of  Boyle  is  indeed  revered,  but  hia 
worin  are  ne^ected ;  we  are  contented  to  know  that 
ired  bto  om 


he  conquered 


lis  ojM^nenUt  witliout  inquiring  what 
catils  were  produo^againat  him.'— JoBiieoii.  Anta- 
g0muU  are  a  specie*  of  9pponenU  who  are  in  actual 
engagement:  emulation  and  direct  exertion,  but  not 
anger,  is  concerned  In  making  the  amtagowut ;  *  8lr 
Francis  Bacon  oheerves  that  a  weU  written  book,  com- 
pared wbh  its  rivals  and  aMtag9niaU,  ie  Uke  Moses's 
serpent  tliat  immediately  swallowed  up  those  of  tJie 
E^plians.*— AoDisoM.  Kntmin  make  war,  aim  at 
destruction,  and  commit  acts  of  personal  violence: 
sdMTssries  are  contented  with  appropriating  to  them- 
Mlves  some  object  of  desire,  or  depriving  their  rival  of 
It ;  cupidity  being  the  moving  principle,  and  gain  the 
ii^KX:  vpmunts  oppose  each  other  systematically 
and  perpetually ;  eadi  aims  at  being  thought  right  in 
their  d^wtes:  tastes  and  opinions  are  commouly  the 
sob|ects  of  debate,  self-love  oAener  than  a  k>ve  of 
truth  is  the  moving  principle :  mUagvnitU  engage  in 
a  triai^f  strength ;  victory  is  the  end ;  the  loveof  dis- 
tinctkM  or  superiority  the  moving  principle ;  the  con- 
test may  lie  either  in  mental  or  physical  exertion ;  may 
aim  at  stiperlotity  in  a  verbal  dispute  or  in  a  manual 
combat  There  are  nations  whose  subjects  are  bom 
mtmitt  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  nation:  nothing 
evinces  the  radical  corruption  of  any  country  aoore 
than  when  the  poor  man  dares  not  show  himself  aa  an 
adtm-fff  to  his  rich  neighbour  without  fearing  to  lose 
roorethaa  he  might  gain :  the  amblUon  of  some  men 
does  not  rise  higher  than  that  of  being  the  opponent  of 
minlslen:  Scafiger  and  Petaviua  among  the  French 
were  great  mUmgoniots  in  their  day,  as  were  Boyle 
aadBeatley  MMi«lhe English;  theHoratU  and  Cu 


liatii  weie  eqnaQy  flunous  antagoni$ts  in  their  way. 

Emmp  aod/M  are  likewise  employed  in  a  figurative 
aenae  Ibr  mocai  obiJeeis :  our  passions  are  our  ensauss, 
wbanindulged;  anvy  la  a/ss  to  happiness. 


ENMITY,  ANIMOBITY,  HOSTfLITY. 

Emmity  lies  in  the  heart;  it  Is  deep  sod  malignant 
aatsissitu,  (h>m  amsnis,  a  spirit,  lies  in  the  passions , 
Uis  Herce  and  vindictive :  Aesttlity,  from  hotti$  a  po- 
litical enemy,  Uea  in  the  action;  it  Is  mischievous  and 
doMructive. 

Enrnttp  Is  something  permanent;  animonlv  is  par- 
tial and  transitory :  in  the  feudal  ages,  when  the  dark- 
ness KDd  ignorance  of  the  times  prevented  the  mild  in- 
fluence or  Christianity,  enmities  between  particular 
fluniUes  were  handed  down  as  an  inheritance  flrom 
fkther  to  .aon;  in  ttee  states,  pariy  spirit  engenders 
greater  amiwtoeiliee  than  private  dinutes. 

JEmiiif  V  Is  altogether  personal :  Moetilitp  mottfy  re- 
fleets  puUick  measures,  an^aMMtyrespecU  either  one  or 
many  indivkluals.  Enmity  often  lies  concealed  in  the 
heart;  ontsiMiiy  mostly  betrays  itself  by  some  open 
act  of  koetilUf.  He  who  cherishes  enmitf  towards 
another  is  his  own  greatest  enerov ; 'In  some  instances, 
indeed,  the  emnOp  of  others  candbt  be  avoided  without 
a  particlpadoii  in  their  guilt;  but  then  it  is  the  enmitf 
or  those  with  whom  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  can 
desire  to  sMociace.*— Jouksom.  He  who  is  guided  by 
a  spirit  of  animMttf  Is  unfit  to  have  any  command  over 
otbeis;  *I  wiU  never  let  my  heart  reproach  me  with 
iMving  done  any  thing  towards  Increasing  those  ami- 
WieeiUlu  that  extinguish  religion,  deface  government, 
and  make  «  nation  miserable.*— Adduon.  He  who 
proceeds  to  wanton  koetilitf  often  provokes  an  enem v 
when  he  might  have  a  friend :  *  Erasmus  himself  tiad, 
Itseems,  the  misfortune  tofUl  into  the  hands  of  a  pariy 
of  Troyans  who  laid  on  him  with  so  many  Mows  and 
buffets,  that  be  never  forgot  their  koetUitiee  to  bb  dying 
day.'— Adouoh. 

ADVERSE,  CONTRARY,  OPPOSITE. 
Mbooreey  In  French  oiteree^  Latin  •dmorene,  parti- 
ciple of  adcsrts,  compounded  of  ad  and  venf^  stmifles 
turning  towards  or  against;  esntrsry,  in  French  esn- 
traire,  Latin  esatrornitf,  comes  from  eantra  against ; 
0pp0$iUt  \9  Latin  0pp0§iim$,  parttelple  of  cppono,  is 


eompoondedof  •*  and  ^ms,  sigiriiyfaig  plaMd  4a  4ha 
way. 

jfdesrss  respects  the  fMingi  and  InteseslsDf  per- 
sons; centrmy  regards  their  plans  and  purposes;  ^r 
^Mite  relates  to  the  situation  of  psraoas  and  natttPe^ 
things; 

And  as  iBgieoo,  when  witfa  heaiv*fi  hestrova, 

Stood  oppieiu  In  anns  to  mighty  Jove.— DmTDBit. 
Ftartune  Is  sdssrss;  an  event  turns  out  esalrary  to  whac 
was  expected;  sentlmeBts  are  eppeeiu  to  each  other. 
An  •ioeree  wind  conoes  across  our  wishes  and  pur- 
ls; *■  The  periodical  winds  which  were  then  set  hi 
re  distinctly  adoer—  to  the  course  which  Pfauurro 
proposed  to  steer.*— RoBBRTsoM.  Ac»iUr«rf  windUes 
in  an  opposite  dlreetloa;  comlrsry  winds  are  mostly 
o4»0r»e  10  some  one  who  Is  cmaing  the  oceaiK,  sitosrss 
winds  need  not  always  be  directly  e^ntrmrff. 

Circumstances  are  soooeUmes  so  sdverse  as  to  baflla 
the  best  concerted  plans.  Facts  often  prove  directly 
emtrury  to  the  representations  given  or  them ;  *  As  I 
should  be  loth  to  offer  none  Irat  mstances  of  the  abase 
of  prosperity,  I  am  happy  in  recollecting  one  very  sin- 

Klar  example  of  the  conlrmrp  sort*— Ccmbbblaiid. 
ople  with  eppoeite  characters  cannot  be  expected  to 
act  together  with  pleasure  to  eitlier  party.  Jidceree 
events  Interrupt  the  peace  of  mind ;  eonirarf  accounts 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  a  narration ;  ^poeiie  prin- 
ciples interrupt  Uie  harmony  of  sode^. 

COBIPARISON,  CONTRAST. 

CssiparMSB,  fWmi  Magyars,  and  the  Latin  cMipsM 
or  com  and  par  equal,  signifies  the  puttinff  together  of 
things  that  ore  equal ;  cMitrsst,  in  French  csfitra«l«r, 
Latin  eontraeU  or  cemitra  and  ete  to  stand,  or  note  to 
place  against,  signifies  the  pUuing  of  one  thing  oppoaita 
to  auotber. 

Likeness  in  the  qoaUty  and  difference  In  the  degiaa 
are  requisite  for  a  e0mpmrio«n  ;  likeness  in  the  degree 
and  opposition  in  the  quality  are  requisite  for  a  c«m- 
irmet:  thinn  of  the  same  cokrar  are  eompored;  those 
of  an  opposite  ookmr  are  contraeted.:  i^owgtorieeei  is 
made  between  two  shades  of  red:  a  controit  briwaeo 
Mack  and  white. 

CbsqrsrisoB  is  of  a  practical  utility.  It  serves  to  aa- 
eertain  the  true  relation  of  ol^eclB ;  ssMlrasi  Is  of  utilliy 
among  poets,  it  serves  to  heighten  the  effect  of  opposite 
quahtlies:  things  are  lazae  or  small  kfcow^mioon: 
things  are  ma^fled  or  diminished  bf  eantraet :  the 
value  of  a  coin  Is  best  learned  bv  comparing  it  with 
another  of  the  same  metal;  *Tbey  who  are  apt  to 
remind  us  of  tlieir  ancestors  only  put  us  upon  making 
eoMorieene  to  their  own  disadvantage.*— spkctatob. 

The  genevosil^  of  one  person  Is  most  strongly  felt 
when  eomtraoted  with  the  meanness  of  another ; 
In  k^vely  eontraot  to  this  glorious  view, 
Calooly  magnificent  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
THonaoir 

ADVERSE,  INIMICAL, H06TILE,REPUGNANT 
Adperee  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle :  inimieoly  from  the  Latin  immiemo  an  enemy,  sig- 
nifies belonging  to  an  enemy ;  which  Is  also  the  mean- 
ing of  koetUOf  (torn  koetie  an  enemy ;  repngninO^  In 
Latin  repngneuu.  from  repugno.  or  re  and  pngno  to 
fight  agaUM,  signifies  waning  with. 

jSdwrte  may  be  applied  to  either  persons  or  things ; 
imiwneiU  and  hootOe  to  persons  or  things  peraonjil ;  rs- 
pngnant  to  things  only:  a  persoo  Is  adveree  or  a  thing 
IS  odterte  to  an  object;  a  person,  or  what  Is  persooal. 
Is  either  immieal  or  heetile  to  an  object;  one  thing  la 
repmgnoMt  to  another.  We  are  adveroe  to  a  proposi- 
tion; or  dreumstanees  are  odweroe  to  our  advanee. 
ment  ParthEansaretatsncai  totheprnceedinpof  go- 
vernment,  And  AMids  to  the  possesson  of  power.  Sla- 
very te  r^ngnoMi  to  the  mild  temper  of  Christianity. 

Jdveree  exfvesses  simple  dissent  or  opposition ;  fst- 
mieal  either  sn  acrlroonloiis  spirit  or  a  tendency  to  In- 
jure;  koetiU  a  determined  resistsnce ;  repngnant  a  d|. 
rect  relation  of  variance.  Those  who  are  advtree  to 
sny  undertaking  will  not  be  likely  to  use  the  endea- 
vours which  are  essential  to  ensure  hs  success ;  '  Only 
two  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and  two 
oOcars  with  fifleen  priyatcs  of  the  iHh>er0e  f)iciipn.'^ 


m 


zMQUsa  umoHxyxa. 


I  who  ikmm,  flvoi  th*  Mlabttrih 
nent,  are  <rIm<mI  to  ill  ftmna,  Its  dJKipUiM,  or  111  doo- 
tfte;  «God  halb  iboini  bimtelf  to  be  fkTOuraWe  to 
Ttrtue,  and  inimical  to  viee  aod  gulU.*— Blaul  Many 
•n  to  iUtMf  to  tlM  raNgkNM  cotaUWuBcat  of  ibeAr 
couDtry  atto  aim  at  lia  ■ubveiaioD; 

TlMD  wttli  a  aarpte  vdl  ioTolve  your  eraa, 
Lmi  AMlOf  fhcaa  blaM  lJMncilllDe.-4>ftTMii. 
The  nmnbrn  whieli  tt  Inipnwi  on  tiM  wandartaf  and 
Ueentloat  imaglaatioa  la  r^mgnmmt  to  tht  tmuptr  of 
tbek  mlnda;  *Tlie  tiorAtaoc  jurtodictkNi   of  the 
(Bcoieta)  eederiankd  oowts  wore  Ibonded  on  mazlaM 


rnmgnmu  to  Jufltloe.*->BoaB«Taoii. 
Blelnie«  ia  a^MTM  to  tbe  tannn 
TbedlMBakMMlB  the  Ckriitlaa  world  an  mMMMl  to 


I  ia  a^MTM  to  tbe  taniiroveaMm  of  josth. 
aa  IB  the  Ckriitlaa  world  are  mMM  -'  - 
tiie  intorerta  of  leHgioa,  aod  toMi  to  prodwe 
a_.^.. ^ •nriwfca/lotood 


DemocraejkM 

tba  fbmealer  of  AMfO*  partiaa,  and 
aoMid  prteipla  of  cWUsMdcty. 


loodordaTi 
rtfrngnmrni  to  every 


Mvmrti  (v.  wtdverM), 


ADVBlflB,  AVBRSE. 


Ing  tamed 


atalrat  ( 
ntuatloc 


over  afainit,  denotei  elnipiy  oppoeition  of  tftuatlon ; 
mo9r»*^  from  a  and  vtrnu^  ■IgolfyUit  turned  (Vom  or 
away  bom,  denotei  an  active  removal  or  separation 
ftom.  Admmr99  Is  therefore  as  applicable  to  inanimate 
as  to  animate  ol^ts,  omtm  only  to  animate  objects. 
When  applied  to  consdotis  agents  miwrte  refers  to 
matters  of  Opinkm  and  senliaMBt,  mvtrw  to  tboae  af- 
Ibcdnc  our  feeUogs.  We  are  advera*  to  that  which 
we  think  wrong ;  *  Before  yon  were  a  tyrant  I  was 
your  (Hend,  and  am  now  no  otherwise  your  enemy 
than  every  Athenian  most  be  who  Is  odvtrM  to  your 
on.*— OcMBBRLAKD.    Wc  arc  aMTM  to  that 


which  oppoaes  oor  lacMnatloBS,  omr  haMts.  or  our  in- 
terests; 'Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  rfowly,  and 
with  reluctance.  TMy  are  avervt  to  new  ezperlmenta, 
and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity.*— RoaaaTsoii. 
Sectarians  profess  to  be  advtrte  to  me  doctrines  and 
dtaclpline  of  tbe  establishment,  bat  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  sifll  more  nerst  to  tbe  wholesome  restraints 
whkh  it  Impoiei  on  thelmaghiatlon. 

AVEB0B,  UNWILLING.  BACKWARD,  LOATH, 
RBLUCTANT. 

.^MTsssinifles  tbe  same  as  in  the  preeeding  article ; 
mnwiUing'  Bterelly  signifies  not  willing;  baekwmrd, 
having  the  win  in  a  backward  direction ;  Uaik  or  Uth, 
IVom  to  ImO,  denotes  the  quality  of  loathing;  rtlue- 
taat,  from  the  Latin  re  and  tucta  to  struggle,  signifies 
struggling  with  the  wUI  against  a  thing. 

Jlvtne  Is  positive,  it  marks  an  actual  sentiment  ol 
dislike ;  unwitUiig  Is  negative.  It  marks  the  absence  of 
the  will :  bmckmard  is  a  seatlment  between  the  two.  It 
marks  the  leaaiag  of  a  wiU  against  a  thing ;  Umtk  and 
rtluetmmi  BMffk  Strang  foslings  of  rnvtrtimt,  Jtvernon 
is  an  bafaitaal  sentiment;  umwiUingttect  and  backwmrd- 
«<««  are  mostly  oocaakmal;  laaaandrsiaetanlalwaya 
occasional. 

Awtrgimi  miHt  be  conquered ;  wimStingm—  araat 
be  reoMvad;  b»ckmwr4mu9  most  be  counteracted,  or 
urged  forward;  UmUdng and  rduetamee  must  be  over* 
powered.  One  who  is  avsrM  to  study  will  never  have 
recouTM  to  books;  but  a  child  may  be  mmwiUin£  or 
bMcktsard  to  altaad  to  his  lessons  ftom  partial  motives, 
whteh  the  authority  of  tbe  parent  or  master  may  cor- 
rect; he  wbo  Is  iMtA  to  receive  instructioawiU  always 
/emain  Ignorant;  he  who  is  rsiactaal  In  doing  bis  duty 
will  always  do  It  as  a  task. 

A  miser  Is  aatrM  to  noUilng  so  much  aa  to  parting 
with  Ms  aMncy ; 

Of  nil  the  race  of  anImakL  alone. 

The  bees  have  common  cttlea  of  their  own ; 

But  (what  *a  uKMastranse)  their  modest  appedtai, 

A9trtc  flfom  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  rites.— Dst^ii. 
The  miser  Is  even  amwtZlla/to  provide  himself  with 
necessaries,  but  he  is  not  backward  in  disposing  of  his 
money  when  he  haa  the  prospect  of  geuing  more ; 
I  part  with  thee, 

As  wretchaa  that  are  doubtful  of  herea/Ver 

Part  with  their  lives,  unwilUng^  Uatk,  and  fearAU, 

And  trembtti^  at  Aiturity.- Rowa. 
•  All  oMh  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject  nore 


the  pleasures  of  vkse.'— Bijoa.  Friends  are  Uad  to 
part  who  have  had  aaaay  years'  enioymeat  in  each 
other's  aociety ; 

E'en  thus  two  Mends  eondemn'd 

Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  tea  thousand  leawL 

Laatker  a  hundred  limes  to  part  than  die. 

■HAUrXAEBi 

One  is  rsJaetaaf  fai  giving  unpleasant  advice; 
From  better  haUtatkma  spum'd, 

ReluetaaU  dost  thou  rove, 
Or  grieve  for  Mendahip  unrstam'd^ 

Or  unregarded  love  1— Goummitx. 

S  people  are  av*rt$  to  labour:  thoee  who  are  not 
are  9mmiUing  to  work ;  aod  thoee  who  are  paid 
tan  others  are  backward  hi  giving  their  services: 
every  one  is  loath  to  give  up  a  nvourile  pursuit,  and 
when  compelled  to  k  by  circumstances  they  do  it  with 
rOacUiMcc, 


AVERSION,  ANTIPATHY,  DISUKS, 
HATRED,  REPUGNANCE.  ^^ 

Avarnan  denotes  the  quallQr  of  being  avene  (vMo 
Apcrae)-  antipatkff^  In  French  sntmetMe,  Latin  amti' 
patitia,  C^reek  dvrtirmOclaj  compounded  of  ^br)  «aiiM(, 
and  wae€ta  feeling,  signifies  a  feelbif  against ;  JisUke, 
compounded  of  the  privative  iU»  and  liAs,  signlflca  not 
to  like  or  be  attached  to :  kairadj  ia  German  kaaa,  la 
supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  connected  with  ktist  bat, 
signifying  heat  of  temper ;  re^vgnamc,  In  Frenchr^i^ 
MOMe.  Latin  r«p«(fiMiUM  and  ri;p«yM,  compounded  of 
reand  pmguo,  siffilflea  the  rciistame  of  the  fesMngs  to 
aaol^ecL 

Avertian  ia  in  lis  most  Raeral  sense  tte  geaerkk 
term  to  these  and  many  other  similar  eipieseluus,  In 
which  ease  it  is  opposed  to  attachment:  the  former 
denoting  an  alienation  of  the  mind  ftom  an  object ;  tho 
latter  a  knitthag  or  binding  of  the  mhid  to  obiMts:  it 
ttas,  however,  more  commonlv  a  partial  acceptatloo, 
in  which  it  is  justly  comparable  with  the  above  words. 
jtvarnamBnd  salt  voMy  apply  more  properly  to  tbtap : 
diaUke  and  katrcd  to  persons ;  repugnemce  to  acti<Mii^ 
that  is,  such  actions  as  one  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

Jtvertion  and  ant^atkff  seem  to  be  less  depeodeat 
on  tbe  will,  and  to  have  theh^  origin  in  the  tempoiunent 
or  natural  taste,  partteulnrty  the  latter,  whkh  springs 
from  causes  that  are  not  always  visible ;  and  lies  in  the 
physical  organization.  Aiitipatkw  Is  In  fact  a  natural 
meraion  opposed  to  sympathy :  datlikc  and  kaired  are 
on  the  contrary  voluntaij,  and  seem  to  have  their  root 
In  the  angry  passions  or  the  heart;  the  former  Is  less 
deep-rooted  than  tbe  latter,  aod  Is  commonly  awakened 
by  sllghler  causes ;  rqfugnancc  is  not  an  habitual  and 
lasting  sentiment,  like  the  rest ;  it  Is  a  tranritory  but 
strong  dislike  to  what  one  is  obliged  to  do. 

An  unfitness  in  the  temper  to  harmonize  with  an 
object  produces  av«r»ion :  a  contrariety  In  tne  nature 
ofpartlcaiar  persons  and  thinn  occasions  antipatkies, 
although  some  pretend  that  there  are  no  such  myste- 
rious IncongmitJes  In  nature,  and  that  all  antipatkiea 
are  but  averaimis  eariy  engendered  by  the  Influence  of 
foar  and  the  workings  of  imagination ;  but  under  this 
supposition  we  are  still  at  a  loa»  to  account  for  those 
singular  efltets  of  ftar  and  imagination  in  some  persons 
wluch  do  notdisoovertheroselvee  in  others:  admerence 
In  the  character,  habits,  and  manners,  produces  dtcUke : 
Injuries,  quarrels,  or  more  commonly  the  Influence  of 
malignant  passions,  occasion  katrtd:  a  contrariety  to 
erne's  moral  sense,  or  one's  humours,  awakens  rtp^ 


People  of  a  quiet  temper  have  an  avertUm  to  dls- 

Gting  or  argumentation ;  those  of  a  gloomy  temper 
ve  an  averHan  to  society ;  *  1  cannot  forbear  men- 
th>ning  a  tribe  of  egotists,  for  whom  I  have  always  had 
a  oKNtal  av*r»iam ;  I  mean  the  authorsof  memoirs  who 
are  never  mentioned  In  any  works  but  their  own.'— 
AoDisoM.  J9nt^atkies  mostly  discover  themselves  in 
eariy  1Mb,  and  as  soon  aa  the  oMoct  comes  within  the 
view  of  the  person  aflbcted ;  '  There  is  one  species  of 
terrour  which  those  wtio  are  unwilling  to  suflbr  tba 
reproach  of  cowardice  have  wiaely  dignified  with  the 
name  of  amUpatkf.  A  man  has  indeed  no  dr«id  of 
hann  ftom  aa  Jasaet  or  a  wormt  hut  hia  aaiy aij>|rtunia 


tiNGUBH  8TNONTMl:8. 
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>  fkey  MpRMeh  hfaa.*— JoHinoii. 
MonortfURraBtsmiiiMntoin  raMgkm  or  poHdeks,  if 
■ot  of  aotable  temper,  ere  apt  to  contract  disUket  to 
•ach  oUier  bv  ftequeat  irrltatioa in  dlnourae;  * Srerj 
man  whom  buaineai  or  cariosity  bai  thrown  at  laife 
imo  tlM  world,  wiU  recollect  many  instances  of  foodoess 
and  dislike,  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  him 
without  the  intervention  of  his  judgement.'— Johhsom. 
Wlien  men  of  malianant  tempers  come  in  coIUsloo, 
DothlBg  b«l  ft  dead^  katnd  can  eaane  Aeoi  their 
repeated  and  complicated  afgressions  towards  each 
other ;  '  One  punishment  tliat  attends  the  lylnf  and 
deceitAil  peraoo  is  tlw  katrtd  of  all  those  whom  lie 
either  has,  or  would  have  deceived.  I  do  not  say  that 
a  Christian  can  lawfully  bate  any  one,  and  yet  I  afflyrm 
that  some  may  very  worthilv  deserve  to  be  Aotcd.*— 
SouTB.  Any  one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  a  mis- 
placed pride  Is  apt  to  fbel  a  repn^aue  to  acknowledge 
himself  in  an  errour ;  *  In  this  dilemma  Aristophanes 
conquered  his  repugiuMce,  and  determined  upon  pre- 
senting himself  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  In  his 
Hfe.*— CumamLAiiD. 

Jivrtiona  produce  an  anxious  desire  for  the  removal 
of  the  obfect  ditUksd:  oMtipatkiu  produce  the  most 
violent  physical  revulsion  of  the  frame,  and  vehement 
recoiling  from  the  object;  persons  have  not  unfre- 

Siuently  been  known  to  (hint  away  at  the  sight  of  insects 
or  whom  this  amt^aikp  has  been  conceived:  diaUkes 
too  oAen  betray  thetasefves  by  distant  and  uncourteous 
behaviour:  katred  assumes  every  form  which  Is  Mack 
and  horrtd :  rqnurnanes  does  not  make  its  appearance 
until  called  forth  by  the  neceasily  of  the  occasion. 

Amerntnt  will  never  be  so  strong  in  a  well-regulated 
mind,  that  they  cannot  be  overcome  when  their  cause 
is  removed,  or  they  are  found  to  be  ill-grounded ;  some- 
times they  lie  in  a  vicious  temperament  formed  by 
nature  or  habit,  in  which  ease  they  will  not  easily  be 
destroyed:  aslothAUman  will  And  a  dUBculty  In  over- 
coming his  moer$um  to  Ubour,  or  an  Idle  man  his  mer- 
»i9»  to  steady  application.  JtntipMtkiet  may  be  Indulged 
or  resisted :  people  of  irritable  temperaments,  partku- 
larly  females,  are  liable  to  them  in  a  roost  violeot  de- 
gree ;  butthoee  who  are  ftiUy  persuaded  of  their  fallacy, 
may  do  much  by  the  force  of  conviction  to  diminish 
their  violence.  Dulikes  are  often  groundless,  or  have 
their  origin  in  triflei,  owing  to  the  influence  of  caprice 
or  humour :  people  of  sense  will  be  ashamed  of  them, 
and  the  true  Christian  will  stifle  ihem  in  their  birth, 
lest  they  grow  into  the  ffurmidable  passion  of  katred. 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  peace :  being  a  mental 
poison  that  Infuses  its  venom  into  all  tne  sinuosities  of 
the  heart,  and  pollutes  the  sources  of  human  aflbction. 
XUfngnaMce  ought  always  to  be  resisted  whenever  It 
prevents  us  from  doing  what  either  reason,  honour,  or 
duty  require. 

Jtvr$wnM  are  appltcable  to  animals  as  wdl  as  men : 
dop  have  a  particular  astrnem  to  beggars,  most  pro- 
bably from  their  suspicious  appearanceTln  certain  cases 
likewise  we  may  speak  of  their  aai^paOies ,  as  in  the  hi- 
stanceof  the  dog  and  the  cat:  according  to  the  achoolroen 
ther^  existed  a*W)  anlipaSkUt  between  certain  phmts 
and  vegeubles;  but  these  are  not  borne  out  by  fkcts 
snfllci<mtiy  strong  to  warrant  a  belief  of  their  eilstenoe. 
Dig  like  and  kmtred  are  sometimes  applied  to  thing*,  but 
In  a  seuse  less  exceptionable  than  In  the  former  case: 
dislike  does  not  express  so  much  as  mernon^  and  tnar- 
aien  not  so  much  9m  katred :  we  ought  to  have  a  kaired 
for  vice  and  sin,  an  avertian  to  gossipplng  and  Idle 
talking,  and  a  A«lil»  to  the  (Hvolities  of  foabioiiahle  tt^ 

TO  HATE,  DETEST. 
HaU  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  precedii^ 
article ;  dUtet^  from  detests  or  ^  and  (Mter,  slgnifiea 
m  coll  to  witneis  against  The  diflbrence  between 
these  two  words  consists  more  in  sense  than  appUcatk>n. 
To  kaU  is  a  personal  foeling  directed  toward  the  obfect 
independently  of  its  qualities ;  to  detest  is  a  feeling 
independent  of  the  person,  and  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  What  one  kaies,  one 
kaUs  commonly  on  one's  own  aceount ;  what  one  da- 
tssts^  one  dstssts  on  account  of  the  object :  hence  It  is 
that  one  AfliM,  but  not  dstette,  the  person  who  has  done 
•n  injury  to  one's  self;  and  that  one  detests,  rather  than 
AcCM,  the  person  who  has  done  itdnries  to  others.  Jo- 
•eph's  brethren  Aafed  him  because  M  wt 
Ihan  they; 


And  much  he  AaCsd  all, 


hVhMb  MftrtpomML 
bat  BMst  the  kmL-^tmm 


We  detest  a  traitor  to  his  country  because  of  tlie  enor 
mity  of  his  oflboce; 


Who  dams  think  one  thlnf,  and  aaocherielL 
My  heart  datests  him  as  tbs  fates  of  hcIL— Pon. 

In  this  connexion,  to  kaU  Is  always  a  bad  passion  : 
to  dstetl  always  laodaUe:  but  when  both  are  applied 
to  inantowte  olifeets,  to  Aotsis  bod  or  good  aeoorahig 
to  dftwrnetances;  lo  detsH  always  retains  its  good 
meaning.  When  men  kaU  thinp  because  they  inter- 
flm  with  their  indulgeaces.  as  the  wicked  kate  the 
light,  it  is  a  bad  personal  fooling,  as  in  the  former  case ; 
but  when  good  men  are  said  to  A«t«  that  which  is  bad, 
it  Is  a  laudable  foelfaig  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject. As  this  feeling  la,  however,  so  ckisely  allied  to 
detretatiam^  it  la  neoeasary  fkrther  to  obaerve  that  kats, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  applied,  seeks  the  injury  or 
destruction  of  the  object ;  but  detest  Is  confined  simply 
to  the  shunning  of  the  object,  or  thinktog  of  it  with 
very  neat  pain.  God  kmtss  sin,  and  on  that  aocoont 
punishes  sinners ;  consclentioua  men  detest  all  fraud, 
and  therefore  cautloualy  avoid  being  concened  in  It 


HATEFUL,  ODIOUS. 

Ifat^pd,  ilgnifin  Jiii^rAlTy  thU  oC  ^lat  which  Is  apt  to 
eit\iv\atf*a;  ^i&us,  frvai  ttie  Lstta  fftii  lo  Aete,  boo 
th^  nfm  sefw*  ml|f1i3ji[Jf. 

T}te^  rrptthPt*  Arc  nzip^nyA]  tn  iipfnud  to  JOCh  ottfOCli 
as  produce  rtmng  tvpr^Jifin  tn  ihv  mfnrt  ;  Irnt  when  em- 
plov^l  ■■  they  fotrtmnTiiv  vr  hjwiti  fhinfiiar  sub^eeti, 
thry  intllcntf^  an  Ufil'rirrr»miFi^vc<hcrtvPT>rc1n  tliespMkcr. 
TIji*  k*iefiil  is  ihMi  wMdi  ^ennrwiv^  kats ;  but  the 
sditULt  («  iK4l  ivlskcii  iixakef  ua  kAlr/ui  tO  Othen. 
H'iUfHntpmp^tiy  n\tpUt^  lo  whnteipr  vioLetes general 
priurtislfn  nf  TrK<>rrdJEir'  .  lyinji  nnd  hu  cnrlns  are  Aal«/«2 
vlfCB :  odnfuj>  nppH*:^!  u>  sn'irh  thi  iipp  n  -  alTrrL  thelnterestR 

ot--<h>-<^^  nt^'l  hio'L'  ■■•'i^^'-H.  iM'HH jiLihtdual;  a  tax 

thiLiu  L-_:a  pankufnily  lumJ  ru..1  unfii'^'Hy  i>  termed 
odious;  or  a  meaoore  of  government  that  Is  thoufht 
oppressive  is  denominated  odisus.    There  is  something 


particularly  kat^nl  in  the 


of  crtagiag  qp«o* 


Let  me  be  deemed  the  U«0ii  caooe  of  aH, 
And  snfibr,  rathertban  ssy  poople  fUL— Pom. 
Ifothing  brought  more  odkm  on  King  James  than  Ma 
attempts  to  introduce  popery ;  *  Projecton  and  Inventon 
of  new  taxes  being  kaUfal  to  the  people,  seldom  foU  of 
bringing  odium  on  their  master.*— DAvan^irr. 


HATRED,  ENUmr,  ILL  WILL,  RANCOUB. 

These  terms  aaree  in  this  pmtieataMr,  that  tliose  wim 
are  under  tlw  InAoenee  of  saeh  feeUnvi  derive  a  plea* 
sure  from  the  misfortune  of  others;  but  katndf  («, 
Avorsian)  expresses  more  than  smmly,  (v.  Eustmf,)  and 
this  is  more  dmn  ai  will,  which  signlfles  merely  wUHoff 
ill  or  evil  to  another.  Hatred  Is  not  contented  with 
merely  wtsMng  ill  ro  others,  but  derives  its  whole  hap- 


piness from  their  misery  or  ^       

contrary  is  limited  In  its  operations  to  particular  drv 
cumsUnces:  katredj  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently 
confined  to  the  f(Kellng  of  the  individual ;  but  MMatty 
consists  as  much  In  the  action  as  the  foellM.  He  wlw 
Is  pomessed  with  kmtred  Is  happy  when  the  ol^eet  of 
hi"  patjcinn  1^  mf«*niMr!,  and  is  miserable  when  he  la 
hft^ipy;  h\ix  [III'  katfT  ^>>  not  alwavs  instrumental  in 
CA I  k  "1  ns  ?■  L?  ti  tf  m-  ry  1 1  r  'te^i  roying  bis  happiness :  he  who 
is  LikiTairicd  vtHh  tmmitw.  Is  more  active  in  disturbing 
thr^  TH'aee  or  lits  rfl#my ;  i^ut  ofteoer  displavs  his  temper 
in  ETiHiive  thmn  tn  rm^rcMt  maiteia.  Jti  will,  as  the 
W'lrij  anv^tf%.  lies  oni^  I"  tb«  ■*■<*>  a"*!  is  so  Indeflnlta 
hi  ii*  »if  P>(&cMimi.  ihM  n  admits  of  every  coooelvahia 
dt«r««.  WiMii  tliR  wiU  Is  evUly  directed  towards 
ancjUisr,  In  ««r  K  jitiia  1 1  4  degrse,  it  ooBstltotes  all  wOi: 
Ji,i«««iir,  tn  LattK  raittinf^  from  ramseo  to  grow  stale^ 
siffn^ryine  ttttimism.  mii.tlness,  is  a  speelea  of  bitter. 
de'  p  rnotpil  rrtniify  ihtii  Oas  lain  so  long  in  the  mind 
as  I*'  bec'inie  tiuLi^rDuiflily  niXMTUpL 

ffat'-f'i  ki  nmai^i  Hi  tJove :  the  object  tn  boCh  eaaia 
(M'?[ip4'^  tiie  thoutfEics :  the  forroir  tonpenti  tlie  pQ» 
se^jm  .  th«  J  alter  detlg  tit*  him; 
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ENGUSH  STNONTBIES. 


Phflmietaa  Dido  raki  tht  growing  •late, 
Who  fled  from  Tyre  to  ■bun  bor  brocber*e  ksU, 

DtTOKN. 

JEmmly  ie  oppoeed  to  frieikUilp;  tbe  obiect  In  both 
cases  interena  the  paMiioui :  tbe  fonner  the  bad,  and 
tbe  latter  the  good  paeiloui  or  tbe  a^ctkNie:  tbe  poe- 
•eaor  to  In  both  caeei  bosy  either  in  li^uriug  or  for- 
waidlug  tbe  cauie  of  him  who  It  bit  enemjf  or  friend ; 

Tbatepaoe  the  evil  one  afaetracted  alood 
From  obi  own  evil,  and  for  tlie  time  remain*d 
Stupidly  good,  of  mmitif  diearm*d.— Miltov. 

m  wiUla  oppoaed  to  good  will;  it  ie  either  a  general 
or  a  particular  feeling ;  it  embraces  many  or  few,  a 
siittle  individaa]  or  the  whole  human  race :  he  Is  least 
unhappy  who  bears  least  ill  will  to  others ;  he  is  most 
happy  who  bears  true  good  will  to  all ;  he  is  neither 
happy  or  unbapi^y  who  is  not  possessed  of  tbe  one  or 
tbe  other ;  *  For  your  servants  neither  use  them  so 
flunlliarly  as  to  lose  your  reverence  at  their  bands,  nor 
so  disdabiAiily  as  to  purchase  younelf  their  ill  wilL*— 
WanTwoaTH. 

There  is  a  frulher  distinction  between  these  terms ; 
that  hatred  and  ill  wiU  are  ofteoer  the  fruit  of  a  de- 
praved mind,  than  tbe  consequence  of  any  external 
provocation ;  tnmitff  and  rmuomr^  on  tbe  contrary,  are 
mostly  produced  by  particular  drcuoMtances  of  offence 
or  commission ;  the  best  of  men  are  sometimes  the 
oldects  of  ktrti  on  account  of  their  very  virtiiea, 
which  have  been  unwittingly  to  themselves  tbe  causes 
of  producing  this  evil  paanon ;  good  advice,  however 
Idndly  aiven,  may  probably  occasion  iU  will  In  the 
mind  of  him  who  Is  not  disposed  to  receive  it  klndlv ; 
an  angnr  word  or  a  partv  contest  is  frequentlv  the 
causes  of  nmitu  between  irritable  people,  and  of  ran- 
cour between  resentful  and  imperious  pec^e; 

Ob  lasting  rtauaurl  oh  insatiate  koto. 
To  Plirygla*s  monarch,  and  the  Phrygian  state. 

Pope. 


TO  ABHOR,  DETEST,  ABOMINATE,  LOATH. 

These  terms  equally  denote  a  sentiment  of  aversion : 
ahhor,  in  Latin  alAtfrrw,  compounded  of  ab  from  and 
korr«o  to  stiffen  with  borrour,  signifies  to  start  from,  with 
a  strong  emotion  of  borrour;  deleat  (v.  7V*«t«,dsCe«(); 
a^«imKaf«,in  Latin  aAo«Miiatt(s,particinleof  «*Miiii«r, 
compounded  of  ab  from  or  agaiiMt.  and«iimi«r  to  wish 
ill  luck,  signifles  to  hcrid  In  religious  abhorrence,  to 
detest  in  the  highest  possible  degree ;  foaO,  in  Saxon 
latkmj  maj  possibly  be  a  variation  of  load,  in  the 
sense  of  overload,  because  it  expresses  the  nausea 
whkb  commonly  attends  an  overloaded  stomach.  In 
the  moral  acceptation,  it  is  a  stroi^  figure  of  i^wech  to 
mark  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  which  tbe  right  of 
ofllbnslve  objects  produces. 

What  we  abhor  is  repugnant  to  our  moral  fteUiupi ; 
what  we  det$9t  contradicts  our  moral  principle;  what 


qual  violenoe  to  our  rdtgious  and 
'   t  we  loath  acu  upon  us  pbysi- 


•re  abominate  does 
moral  sentiments ; 
caily  and  mentally. 

Inhumanity  and  cruelty  are  olitt^cts  of  abhorrmuo  ; 
crimes  and  injustice  of  deUttation ;  impiety  and 

Cofkoenem  of  obomiHation;  enormous  oOendets  of 
atking. 

Tbe  tender  mind  win  «M«r  what  Is  base  and  atro- 
cious; 

Tbe  lie  that  flatten  I  abhor  the  moetw— Cowns. 
The  rigid  moralist  will  dotoot  every  violent  Infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  his  ftUow  creatures; 
This  thirst  of  kindred  blood  my  sons  dotott. 

DaTDKN. 

The  conseientkNis  man  will  a&eiiiMMts  every  breach 
of  the  Divine  law;  «The  passion  that  is  excited  In  the 
fkbleof  the  Sfc^k  Kite  Is  terrour ;  tbe  object  of  which  to 
the  despair  of  him  who  perceives  himself  to  be  dying, 
and  has  reason  Ie  fear  that  hto  very  prayer  to  an  abomt- 
nation,''— nAWMMnwotLTn.  Tbeagonlxed  mind  loatho 
Che  sigbtof  every  ofejeet  which  recaltoto  itoreeoUeotion 
Che  siAiJect  of  iti  distress ; 

No  costly  lords  the  sumptuous  bsnqneC  deal. 
To  make  him  loath  hto  vegetable  meaL 

GoLMxmi. 


Bevolvlug  In  hto  wobd  tbe  stem  eouHMiid, 
He  longs  to  fly,  and  ls«a«  the  channing  land. 

DftTDBH. 

Tbe  chaste  LncretiasMerrsd  die  pollution  towMdi 
she  had  been  exposed,  and  wouU  have  loathed  the 
sight  of  the  atrocious  perpetrator:  Brutus  dstested  tha 
oppression  and  tile  oppressor. 

ABOBUNABLE,*  DETESTABLE,  EXECRABLE. 
Tbe  primitive  idea  of  these  terms,  agreeable  to  their 
derivation,  to  that  of  badness  in  the  highest  degree; 
conveying  by  themselves  the  strongest  signiflrsiion, 
and  excluding  the  necessity  for  every  other  modifyiqg 


The  abominaUe  thing  excites  aversion;  the  dateef- 
bio  thing,  hatred  and  revulsion;  the  exeerable  thing, 
indignation  and  borrour. 

These  sentlmeuts  are  expressed  against  what  to 
abominable  bv  strong  cifaculatkms,  against  what  to  do- 
teetable  by  animadversion  and  reprobation,  and  sgainsi 
what  to  esoorable  by  Imprecatioos  and  anathemas. 

In  the  ordinary  acceputlon  of  these  terms,  they 
serve  to  mark  a  degree  of  excess  in  a  very  bad  thing ; 
abowtinable  expressing  less  than  dotoetable^  and  that 
less  than  execrable.  Tiito  gradati<m  to  sufficient)^  illus- 
trated Ui  the  following  example.  DIonvsius,  the  tyrant, 
having  been  informeid  that  a  very  aged  woman  orayed 
to  the  gods  every  day  for  hto  preservation,  and  won- 
dering Uiat  any  of  hto  snbiecto  snoukl  be  so  Interested 
for  hto  safety.  Inquired  or  thto  woman  respecting  the 
motives  of  her  conduct,  to  which  she  replied,  "  In  my 
Infkncyl  lived  under  an  abominable  prince,  whose 
death  I  derired ;  but  when  he  perished,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  detestable  mant  worse  than  himself.  I 
oflbred  up  my  vows  for  hto  death  also,  which  were  In 
like  manner  answered;  but  we  have  rince  had  a 
worse  tyrant  than  he.  Thto  ereerabte  monster  to 
yourself,  whose  life  I  have  prayed  for,  lest,  if  it  be 
possible,  you  should  be  succeeded  bf  one  even  more 
wicked." 

The  exaggeration  conveyed  by  these  exprpsskms  has 
dven  rise  to  their  abuse  in  vulgar  discourse,  where 
Oiey  are  often  employed  indlflbrently  to  serve  tbe  hu- 
mour of  the  speaker ;  *Thto  abomme^le  endeavour  to 
suppress  or  lessen  every  thing  that  to  pratoeworthy  to 
as  troquent  among  the  men  as  among  tbe  women.*— 
Stbblb.  *  Notbtiur  can  atone  for  the  want  of  m<h 
desty,  without  which  beauty  to  ungracefril,  and  wit 
delestaftic*— Stbblb. 

All  vote  to  leave  that  oxeorable  shore, 
Polluted  with  tbebkiod  of  Polydore.— Detdbm. 

TO  BRAVE,  DEFY,  DARE,  CHALLENGE. 

JBrovs,  from  the  epithet  brave  (v.  Brave),  signifies  to 
act  the  brave;  defy^  hi  French  d^fUr,  is  probably 
chanted  from  defaire  to  undo,  stonimng  to  make 
nothing  or  set  at  nought ;  dare^  in  Saxon  dMrroa, 
dfrran^  Franconlan,  ^c  odwrren^  thorrtn,  Greek 
Odppuv^  signifles  to  be  bohl,  or  have  the  confidence  to 
do  a  thing;  ehaUonge  to  probably  changed  from  the 
Greek  koXIw  to  calf 

We^ovtf  thhigs;  we  dare  and  ekaUenge  persons; 
sons  or  tbdr  actions:  tbe  saik»r  ^ovm  the 


wed^t , 

tempestuous  ocean,  and  very  often  braoee  death  itself 
hi  its  most terriflck  form;  he  dare*  tbe  enemy  whom  be 
meets  lo  the  engagement;  he  d^fse  aU  hto  bossthifi 
and  vahi  threats. 

Brane  to  somethnes  used  hi  a  bad  sense;  defy  and 
dors  commonly  so.  There  to  much  fcUstfontempt  and 
allteted  indifference  in  braving;  much  Insolent  re- 
slstaoce  to  authority  In  defying ;  much  provocatloa 
end  afllhrnt  In  daring :  a  bad  man  braveo  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  all  the  world ;  he  d^ieo  tbe  threato  of 
hto  superloors  to  puntoh  him;  be  daree  them  to  exeit 
their  power  over  him. 

Brave  and  defo  are  dtopesHlons  of  mind  which  dis- 
play themselves  In  the  conduct;  dare  and  chaiUnra 
are  modes  of  action ;  we  brave  a  storm  by  meeting  its 
violence,  and  bearing  it  down  with  miperlour  force:  we 
defy  the  malice  of  our  enemies  by  pursuing  that  line  of 
conduct  which  to  most  caknlated  to  increase  Ito  Mtter- 

•  Vide  Abbe  Rouband*i  Bynonyroes :  **  Abomloabte, 
detestable,  exeerable.'' 
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MBS.  1V>  hmvi^  eonvfjn  the  Idet  of  a  dhect  and  pei^ 
•onal  applicatkm  of  fbrce  to  force ;  doping  It  carried 
on  by  a  more  indirect  and  circuitous  mode  of  proce- 
dure: men  krtme  the  dancera  which  threaten  them 
with  evil,  aud  in  a  flgurative  application  tUnfti  are 
aaid  to  brave  resistance ;  '  Joining  in  prupo-  union  the 
amiable  and  the  estimable  qualities  ^  one  part  of  our 
character  we  shall  resemble  tlie  flower  that  smiles  in 
spring;  in  another  the  firmly-rooted  tree,  Ihat^avss 
the  winter  storm.'— Blaul  Men  d^  the  angry  win 
which  opposes  them ; 

The  soul,  secar'd  In  her  existence,  smlka 

At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  d^fUt  its  point.— Addisom. 

To  dors  and  ekaU«ng«  are  both  direct  and  perscmal ; 
bttt  the  former  consists  either  of  actions,  words,  or  looks ; 
the  latter  of  words  only.  We  dar^  a  number  of  per- 
sons indefinitely ;  we  ekalUnge  an  individual,  and  very 
frequently  by  name. 

Daring  arises  from  our  contempt  of  others;  ekal- 
lengiMg  arises  ttom  a  high  opinion  of  ourselves :  the 
fbrmer  is  mostly  accompanied  with  unbecoming  ex- 
pressions of  disrespect  as  well  as  aggravation;  the 
lauer  is  mostly  divested  of  all  angry  personality.  Me- 
tlitt  the  Tuscan  dared  Titus  Manllus  Torquatos,  the 
•on  of  the  Roman  consul,  to  engage  with  him  In  eon- 
tradiction  to  his  fiither's  commands.  Paris  was  per- 
suaded to  ekaUenge  Menelaus  in  order  to  terminate  the 
Grecian  war. 

We  dare  only  to  acts  of  violence :  we  ekattngt  to 
any  kind  of  contest  In  which  the  skill  or  power  of  the 
parties  are  to  be  tried.  It  is  folly  to  dare  one  of  supe- 
rinor  strength  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet  with  the 
just  reward  of  our  impertinence ; 

Troy  sunk  in  flames  I  saw  (nor  eouU  prevent), 
And  Ilium  from  its  old  foundations  rent- 
Rent  like  a  mountain  ash,  which  dar*d  the  winds, 
And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  lab'rlng  hinds. 

Detdbm. 
Whoever  has  a  confidence  in  the  Justice  of  his  cause, 
needs  not  fear  to  challenge  his  opponent  to  a  trial  of 
their  respective  merits ;  *  The  Platoe  and  Ciceros 
among  the  ancients ;  the  Bacons,  Bovles,  and  Loekea, 
among  our  own  countrymen,  are  all  instances  of  what 
]  have  been  saying,  namely,  that  the  greatest  persons  in 
all  ages  have  conformed  to  the  established  reUglon  of 
their  country ;  not  to  mention  any  of  the  divines,  how- 
ever celebrated,  since  oar  adversaries  ekaUenge  all 
those  as  men  who  have  too  much  interest  in  th&  case 
to  be  Impartial  evidences.*— Budoell. 


BRAVERY,  COmtAOE,  VALOUR,  GAL- 
LANTRY. 

Britrem  iiennf«i  tiiv-  mv^Hioct  quality  of  frroee, 
wbicli  throu^  me  nolltmi  of  trie  northern  languages 
eonm  frtim  LbaGieA  ^pa^tlur  the  reward  of  vktory  ; 
€4^itntt9^  in  t^reneh  mttri^ty  frvoi  eaifr.  In  Latin  ear 
the  hcttrtt  which  ^  the  seat  of  eamrage;  valour,  In 
Fr«icli  »mltnr^  Latin  «4i4«r,  fnrm  valeo  to  be  strong, 
stgnlfiA  lijf  dIsCinelinn  flr^n^h  of  mind ;  gaUantrv, 
from  tits  Gretk  ara^Xai  to  aikiVii  or  make  distingulshoi 
flirBliliindidqiUiiIJtt^^ 

/j^fl^^rt/  M.=*  1.,  tf...  :j,,^i  -  .-rallies  In  the  mind  : 
tile  l:i[V:r  J  .._  ._^  -_^  ...^  aw-^n;  the  former  on  the 
physical  temperament :  the  first  Is  a  species  of  instinct : 
the  second  Is  a  virtue :  a  man  Is  brave  In  proportion  as 
he  Is  without  thought ;  he  has  courage  in  proportion 
as  he  reasons  or  reflects. 

Bravery  seems  to  be  something  Involuntary,  a  me- 
chanical movement  that  does  not  depend  on  one's  self; 
eourofe  requires  conviction,  and  nthers  strength  try 
delay ;  It  Is  a  noble  and  lofty  sentiment :  the  force  of 
example,  the  charms  of  musick,  the  Airy  and  tnmult  of 
banks,  the  de^peratkn  of  the  conflict,  will  make 
cowards  brave  ;  the  eonrageou*  man  wants  no  other 
incentives  than  what  his  own  mind  suggests. 

Braverf  is  of  uUllty  only  In  the  hour  of  attack  or 
contest ;  courage  is  of  service  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances :  braeery  Is  of  avail  in  overcoming 
the  obstacle  of  the  qnoment ;  courage  seeks  to  avert  the 
distant  evil  that  may  possibly  arrive.  Bravery  is  a 
thing  of  the  moment  that  is  or  is  not,  as  circurostancea 
may  favour ;  It  varies  with  the  time  and  season :  courage 
exists  at  all  times  and  on  aU  occasloDs.  The  brme 


man  who  fearlessly  mahei  to  the  moafh  of  the  eannon 
may  tremble  at  his  own  shadow  as  he  passes  through  a 
churchyard  or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  blood :  the 
courageoue  man  smiles  at  imaginary  dangers,  and  pre- 
pares to  meet  those  that  are  real. 

It  Is  as  possible  for  a  man  to  have  eourago  without 
bruoory.  as  to  have  branory  without  courage :  Cicero 
betrayed  his  want  of  *rev«r|r  when  be  sought  to  shelter 
hisonlf  agalnM  the  attacks  of  CataUne ;  he  displayed 
hIscMrsi's  when  he  laid  open  the  treasonable  purposes 
of  this  conspirator  to  the  whole  senate,  and  charged 
him  to  his  (kee  with  the  crimes  of  whkhheknew  him 
to  be  ffuUty. 

Valour  is  a  higher  quality  than  either  bravory  or 
courage,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  grand  charaaer- 
Isticksor  both ;  It  combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with  the 
delerminatioa  and  firmness  of  courage :  bruvory  is 
most  fitted  for  the  sohlier  and  all  who  receive  orders ; 
courage  Is  most  adapted  for  the  general  and  all  who 
give  commands ;  valour  for  the  leader  and  framer  of 
enterprises,  and  aU  who  carry  great  projects  huo  exe- 
cution: bruvory  requires  to  be  guided;  courage  la 
equally  fitted  to  command  or  obey ;  valour  directs  and 
executes.  Bravory  has  most  relation  to  danger; 
courage  and  valour  include  in  them  a  particular  re- 
ference to  action :  the  brave  man  exposes  himsdf ;  the 
courageouo  man  advances  to  the  scene  of  acticm  which 
Is  before  him ;  the  vaUant  man  seeks  for  occasioot 
to  act. 

Courage  may  be  exercised  hi  ordinary  cases;  vaJofur 

iplaysltselfii  ^    *"  ' 


displays 


r  most  efibctually  in  the  achievement  of 


heroic  exploiu.  A  consciousness  of  duty,  a  love  of 
one's  country,  a  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  one  is  en- 
gaged, an  ovet^ruling  sense  of  religion,  the  dictates  of 
a  pure  conscience,  slways  Inspire  courage :  an  ardent 
thiisl  for  gfory,  and  an  taisaUable  ambition,  render  men 
valiant. 

The  bravo  man,  when  he  Is  wounded.  Is  proud  of 
being  so,  and  boasts  of  bis  wounds ;  the  courageous 
man  collects  the  strength  which  his  wounds  have  left 
Mm,  to  pursue  the  object  which  he  has  in  view ;  the 
valiant  man  thinks  less  of  the  Ufe  he  is  about  to  kiee, 
than  of  the  glory  which  has  escaped  hUn.  The  bruva 
man,  In  the  hour  of  victory,  exults  and  triumphs :  he 
discovers  his  joy  in  boisterous  war  shouts.  'Tbe  cou- 
rageou*  man  forgets  his  success  in  order  to  profit  by  its 
advantages.    The  vaUant  man  Is  stimulated  by  si 


to  seek  after  new  trophies.  Bravory  sinks  after  a 
defeat :  courage  may  be  damped  for  a  moment,  but  Is 
never  destroyed ;  it  Is  ever  ready  to  seize  the  first  0|h 
portunlty  which  ot^n  to  regahi  the  lost  advantage : 
valour,  when  defeated  on  any  occasion,  seeks  another 
in  which  more  gfory  is  to  be  acquired. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  who  defonded  th« 
Straits  of  Thermopyls  were  brmee; 

This  brave  man,  with  long  resistance, 
HeM  the  combat  doubtful.— Rows. 

Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock.  Regulus  returning  to 
Carthage,  Titus  tearing  himself  ftom  the  arms  of  the 
weepinc  Berenice,  Alfted  the  Great  going  Into  the 
camp  of  the  Danes,  were  courageouo  ; 

"Oh  !  When  I  see  him  arming  for  his  honour, 
His  country,  and  his  gods,  that  martial  fire 
That  mounu  his  courage^  kindles  even  me. 

Detdbn. 

Hercules  destrmring  monsters,  Fersens  delivering  An 
dromeda,  Achilles  running  to  the  ramparts  of  Troy, 
and  the  knights  of  more  modem  date  who  have  gone 
In  quest  of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all  entitled  to 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  vaUunt ; 

True  valour,  friends,  on  virtue  founded  strong. 
Meets  all  events  alike.— Mallbtt. 

OaUantry  Is  extraordinarv  broivory,  or  Ironory  oo 
extraordinary  occasions,  "rhe  brave  man  goes  wUl- 
Inrly  where  he  is  commanded ;  the  gallant  man  leads 
on  with  vigour  to  the  attack.  Bravery  is  common  to 
vast  numbers  and  whole  nations ;  gallantry  is  peculiar 
to  individuals  or  particular  bodies :  the  brave  mar. 
bravely  defends  the  poet  assigned  him ;  the  gallant 
man  volunteers  his  services  in  cases  of  peculiar  dan- 

Kr;  a  man  may  feel  ashamed  in  not  being  consMered 
ave :  he  feels  a  pride  In  being  looked  upon  as  gaUmnU 
To  call  A  hero  brmo  adds  little  or  notliing  to  his  cha. 
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;  'The  lr«M 
voce.*— Wn^MO 
liMtr«totbe 


Bot  to  entitto  htan  # «llMi 
glory  b«  tmt  aequired ; 


Death  to  tbe  wont ;  a  fkle  wbkh  all  miwt  try, 
And  for  our  country  *t  ia  a  MIm  to  die. 
The  gaUmu  aao,  though  alaia  In  fight  he  he, 
Tai  laavaa  hie  natioB  laft,  Ui  chiMrM  Ikve. 


We  cannot  apeak  of  a  Britiib  tar  without 
of  bravtrt;  ofbiB  ezplolte  without  thinking  of  gi 
Umirf, 


C^OURAOB,  PORTTTUDB,  BBBOLUTION. 

CkwrMM$dMUk»  theMmeaatntbepneedlngartt- 
ele;  for5tud*.  In  French  f0HUudt^  Latin  fwrtUmd*,  is 
tlM  abetract  noun  flrom  f^rtU  ttroof ;  rMammtun^  th>m 
<he  verb  ru9l90,  mark*  the  habit  of  retplwhtg, 

Cmrf  reqwcta  actkm,  f0ftHmd$  teqMda  paadon: 
a  man  tm  tvmtf  to  nwel  danger,  and/ntUuif  to 
endure  pain. 

Cumgt  la  that  power  of  the  miod  which  beart  vp 
^aioM  the  evU  that  ie  in  promct;  /ortiiiMb  is  that 
power  which  endnree  the  pain  that  to  felt:  the  man  of 
cearef  e  goes  with  the  same  ooolnen  to  the  mouth  of 
Ihe  cannon,  as  the  man  of /erdrcai*  underfoes  the  am- 
putatioo  of  a  limb. 

Hofathi«  Oocles  dtoplayed  hto  Mwraff  faideltodtag  a 
bridge  againat  the  whole  army  of  the  Etmecaos 

Calue  Mucins  dtoplayed        '       -^ 

thrust  hto  hand  into  the 


yed  no  less  fvrtitmU  when  he 
the  fire  in  the  presence  of  King 
him  as  much  1^  hto  language  as 


his  aetton. 

Qrara^  seeoM  to  be  more  of  a  manly  Tirtae ; /#rf^ 
fit  to  more  dtotlngutobable  as  a  feminine  Tirtne :  the 
ftrmer  to  at  least  most  adapted  to  the  male  sex,  who 
are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to  ftmalea,  who 
are  obHgcd  to  endure :  a  roan  without  cawrtf  would 
be  as  111  prqpared  to  discharge  hto  dutr  in  hto  ialer- 
loourse  with  the  wortd,  as  a  woman  without  ftrUtmdM 
<would  be  to  support  herself  under  the  complicated 
Arlatoof  body  and  mind  with  which  she  to  Uable  to  be 
.assailed. 

We  can  make  no  pretensions  to  cmiragt  unless  we 
-est  aside  every  perscmal  consMeration  in  the  conduct 
we  siMMild  puraoe;  *  What  can  be  more  honourable 
(than  to  have  sntrmf  enough  to  eiecute  the  commands 
of  reason  and  consdenoe  t'^CoLLita.  We  cannot 
iboastof/ertttaitfwbere  the  sense  of  pain  provokes  a 
jnnmrar  or  any  token  of  impatience:  stooe  Ulb  to  a 
xhequered  scene,  In  which  the  prospect  of  one  evil  to 
jnoet  eosunonly  succeeded  hy  the  actual  ezto«ence  of 
another.  It  to  a  nappy  endowment  to  be  able  to  ascend 
Ahe  scaffold  with  fortUmd^t  or  to  mount  the  breach 
4vlthcMtra/«  as  occasion  may  require ; 

With  wonted  fortitude  she  bore  the  smart. 

And  not  a  groan  cooftm'd  her  burning  heart— Qat. 

•Reioivtltn  to  a  minor  species  of  towngt;  It  to 
tfi&mrage  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life :  eeurs^s  eompre- 
Jiends  under  It  a  spirit  to  advance ;  ruolmt*on  simply 
jnarks  the  will  not  to  recede :  we  require  cpurmge  to 
•bear  down  all  the  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves 
to  us ;  we  require  reoolution  not  to  Vield  to  the  Aist 
<di(llcultles  that  odfer :  emwagt  to  an  elevaled  '  ' 
the  human  character  which  adorns  the  i 
retmlmtion  to  that  coavnon  quality  of  the  mind  which 
Js  in  perpetual  reouest;  the  want  of  which  degrades  a 
man  in  the  eyes  of  hto  fellow-creaturss.  Gmctsm  com- 
prehends the  absence  of  all  fear,  the  disroaard  of  all 
personal  convenience,  the  spirit  to  begin  and  the  deter- 
jniiialtoa  to  pome  what  has  been  begun ;  reaolmtiem 
consists  of  no  more  than  the  last  quaoty  of  eears^ 
which  respects  the  persistance  In  a  conduct;  'The 
unusiiBl  extension  of  my  muscles  on  thto  occasion 
made  my  (tee  ache  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  but 
an  InvlnciMe  melutitn  and  peneverance  could  nive 
prevented  roe  from  falling  back  to  my  monosyHaMes.*— 
Addiion.  Cowof  to  dtoplayed  on  the  roost  trying 
.occasions ;  rttolntion  to  never  put  to  any  severe  test; 
xnurtLg€  always  supposes  some  danger  to  be  encoun- 
tored ;  ruolutimt  may  be  exerted  in  merely  encounter- 
ing oppositton  and  dliRcnhy :  we  have  need  of  eoutmgt 
In  opposing  a  formidable  enemy ;  we  have  need  of 
4ii»sla£i9a  Id  tbe  oanagiSBeat  of  a  Muhbom  wUL 


AUDACmr,  EfmOUTEMYt  RAUnttOOD  OB 
HARDIKE88,  BOLIIiaBB& 


Jtmdseitft  from 
■tin  mmda*  and 


rnudto  to  data,  sfgnlfles  Biferally  tha 
quality  of  darlnc ;  ^ratsry,  compounded  of  ^,  sa,  or 
m,  and  >Vwn«  a  nee,  stgnifles  the  standing  Ihce  to  fhce; 
k^rdikwd  or  Aardtfasstf ,  fton  AarAr  or  kird,  slpilfles  a 
capodiv  to  ;endure  or  stand  the  arant  of  dimcalties, 
opporfthm,  or  shame;  Isfdwsss,  IVom  Md.  In  Saxoo 
i^aM,  tola  aB  prohabUity  changed  flon  baUL  that  to, 
uncovered,  open-Arooted,  without  ittogiitoi',  which  art 
the  characteitotkks  of  Mdacss. 

The  Idea  of  dtoregarding  what  others  regard  to  eoa»> 
mea  to  all  these  teram.  .iadswia  wpliiiss  amre  than 
sfVwBlsrf :  the  first  has  asmsthlBg  of  vihiinee  or 
defiance  in  it;  the  latier  thai  af  eool  ineeneeni: 

moreof  detenDlnafioB,aad  the  seoead'moreof  splitt 
and  entrnpr toe.  JhUmeiig  and  ^frsafsra  are  alwega 
taken  in  a  bad  ssmo  :  AarM^S  hi  an  iadifibrsM,  V 
not  a  bad  ssaas ;  Mdasssl«ageod,beri,orfaidiAreat' 


•  jtrndteiiff  marha  haaghttaem  and  leiasiltf 
knowledge  withootJttiMce  ought  to  be  called 


*Aa 


rather  than  wtodom,  so  a  miad  prepared  to  meet  danger, 
if  excited  by  its  own  segemses  and  aot  the  BubBck 
food,  deserves  tiM  name  of  sarfaciiy  rather  man  of 
fortiiude.*— Sthlb.  M^firmUtrf  to  the  want  of  al 
modesty,  a  totatsbaaielesencas;  ^  I  coald  never  fw bear 
to  wish  that  while  vtea  to  every  day  multlplykm 
sedoeeaMots,  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardensl 
^fraafw  f ,  virtue  woald  not  withdraw  the  faifiueace  of 
her  preeence.*— Jonaoii.  gai  di>«diodleatosa  firm 
resolution  to  meet  consequences ;  *I  do  not  find  any 
one  so  Aar^  at  present  as  to  deny  that  there  are  very 
great  advaafagm  hi  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentinil  for- 
tuBe.*->Boo«aLk  Brfdaw  denotea  a  spirit  to  com- 
mence aetfoo,  or  in  a  lem  Ihvonrable  s 


in  one*s  speech ;  *  A  bold  tongue  and  a 
e  the  qnallAeatioM  of  Draaees  la  V  irgU.* 

Aa  mdMeinu  man  speaks  with  a  loftr 

tone,  without  respect  and  without  refiection;  Ma- 
haughty  demeaaour  makes  hha  forget  what  to  due  to 
htosuperiours.  l/rsatwy  discovers  itself  by  aa  t 
lent  air ;  a  total  uncoooem  fbr  tlie  oplnioae  of  tl 
preeeat,  and  a  dtoregard  of  aU  the  fbrms  of  dvtt  so- 
cietr.  A  hmrdm  man  speaka  with  a 
which  seems  to  brave  the  utaMst  evil  I 
flom  what  be  says.  A  Mid  man  speaks  without  re- 
serve, undaunted  by  the  qualKy,  rank,  or  haaghllMea 
of  thoee  whom  he  addressss ; 

Bold  In  theeoondl  boasd, 
Bat  cantkms  to  the  fiehl,  he  sbann'd  the  sword. 

DmTDair. 

It  rsqulres  aalsWly  to  assert  (Use  datans,  or  vindi- 
cate a  lawlcn  conduct  In  the  prseenoeof  aceueers  aad 
judges ;  it  requiree  ^^wilsry  to  aek  a  Ibvour  of  tiM 
man  whom  one  has  bassly  injured,  or  to  essume  a 
placid  unconcerned  air  in  the  presence  of  those  by 
Whom  one  has  been  oonvieted  of  flagrant  atrocities ; 
It  requires  hsrdikood  to  assert  as  a  positive  fkct  what 
to  dubious  or  suspected  tobe  fUse;  It  requires  Mdntoo 
to  maintain  the  truth  In  spito  of  every  danger  wMi 
which  one  to  threatened,  or  to  assert  one's  dahns  in 
the  presence  of  one's  superlours. 

Jmdoeitg  makes  a  man  to  be  hated;  butittoaol 
always  such  a  base  metal  hi  the  estimation  of  tha 

orld  as  It  ought  to  be;  it  fVequently 


for  »eldaM«  when  k  to  practissd  with  socoess.  JMrsn- 
tmrf  makes  a  man  despised ;  It  to  of  too  atoaa  and  vul- 
gar a  stamp  to  meet  with  fraeralsanctloa:  ittoo 
to  all  but  those  by  whom  it  to  piasilsed,  as  It  i 
run  counter  to  every  principle  and  feeling  of  c 
honesty.  ^ardOMd  to  a  die  on  which  a  mai 
hto  character  for  veracity:  it  serves  the  purpoee  of 
disputanii,  and  fVequently  brlnas  a  bmui  through  dUi- 
culties  wMcb,  with  more  deliberation  and  cauttoa, 
might  have  proved  hto  ruin.  Boldneoo  makes  a  man 
untveraally  respected  though  not  always  betoved :  a 
hold  roan  to  a  particular  favourite  with  the  (Ur  sol 
lidlty  pssses  for  folly,  and  ^eUasss  or 


with  whom  thnidlty  pssses  for  folly, 
course  for  great  talent  or  aflne  spirit. 
Audoeit^  to  the  charactertoUck of  rebeto;  ^fVwilwy 

«VideOlrai4:  «* BardiMK,  audace,  eftontaito.** 
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Ml 


Hat  of  ?aidM ;  ksriikmil  to  ■enrfceabtetoigpttemen 
9f  tlM  bar;  hMtM9  li  tnditpenwbld  In  every  great 
oaderuklnc.  

DA&INO,  POLD. 
Dming  telflee  bavkiff  the  eplrit  to  iforf ;  bM 
hm  the  teme  elgiiiflcatioD  a*  given  under  the  head  of 


These  terme  naj  be  both  taken  la  a  bad  sene;  bat 
dcrui^  much  oftener  than  Md.  In  either  case  darAif 
uprcflna  much  more  than  bvU:  he  who  It  imrimg 
pmnAm  reeietance,  and  courts  danger;  but  the  bold 
man  is  contented  to  overcome  the  reslstanee  that  la 
oflbed  to  hhn.  A  man  mav  be  bold  In  the  use  of 
words  only ;  he  most  be  daring  In  actloiw :  a  man  Is 
bold  In  the  defence  of  truth :  *Boldnos»  is  the  power 
to  nealc  or  to  do  what  we  Intend  without  fear  or  dls- 
otder.*— Locks.  A  man  is  dern^  la  military  enter- 
prise ; 
Too dertag prince !  ahl  whither doet thoo ran, 
Ah!  too  forsetna  of  thy  wife  and  son.— Pora. 


BTEENUOUB,  BOLD. 

8tmm9n»f  i»  Latin  strMMnu,  from  the  Oredt 
rmnbf  undaunted,  untamed,  ftom  ywi^sw  to  be  witb- 
MtaUrehioreootrol;  *#M. •• -*«da«^.  ,^   ^  ,_^ 

atremmomt  expresses  much  more  than  bold;  boUmoto 
to  a  praaioent  Idea,  but  it  to  only  one  Idea  which 
enters  into  the  signiflralioa  of  otromuunoio ;  it  com- 
bines Ukewtoe  fearleanes%  aeUvity,  and  ardour.  An 
advocate  in  a  cause  may  be  flrsmMitf,  or  merely  bold: 
In  the  former  case  be  omits  nothing  that  can  be  either 
said  or  done  In  fevour  of  the  cause,  he  to  always  on 


the  alert,  he  heeds  no  dlAcultles  or  danaer;  but  in  the 

he  only  dtoplays  hto  spirit  in  the  ui 
dedaratioB  of  hto  seal 


latter  case  he  0 


dtoplays  hto  spirit  in  the  undtogutoed 

Strtm»ouo  supporters 

oftbe 


of  uty  opioion  are  always  strongly  coavinced  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  they  support,  and  warmly  Im- 
nrassed  with  a  aenas  ofitB  imoortance;  «WhUe  the 


good  weather  continued,  I  suoUed  about  the  country^ 
and  made  many  otrommomo  attempU  to  run  awa/fram 
thto  odious  giddiness.'— Bbattib.  But  the  bold  sup- 
porter of  an  oplokm  may  be  Impelled  rather  with  the 
de^of  abowlng  hto  MAieas  than  maintaining  hto 


Fbrtnae  befriends  the  Md^-DKYi 


AKMS,  WEAPONS. 
Jinut  f^HB  the  Latin  mnuk,  to  now  properly  ased 
for  iasiroments  of  oAnee,  and  never  otherwise  except 
Iqr  a  poeddc  license  of  ersu  for  armour;  butwsMMU, 
fhim  the  German  va/m.  may  be  used  either  for  an 
instrument  of  oflbnce  or  defence.  We  sav  lire  anas, 
bat  not  Ore  wo^ipono ;  and  loenono  offensive  or  defen- 
sivet  not  ormo  offensive  or  defensive,  jtrwu  likewise, 
agreeably  to  lt»orlglo,  to  eosployed  for  whatever  to  in- 
tentlonaUy  made  as  an  Instnunent  of  offence :  woaponj 
according  to  Its  extended  and  Indefinite  applicatioa,  to 
empioyei  for  whatever  may  be  accidentauy  used  for 
thto  purpose:  guns  and  swonto  are  always  arsu; 

Louder,  and  yet  more  load,  I  hear  th*  alanna 
Of  haman  eiies  dlsHnet  and  clashing  arau. 

DBTOBIf. 

Btooea,  and  brtokHt*i  ^^  pUehfbrki,  may  be  ooea- 
ifonally  »«^peM«  ; 

The  ery  of  Talbot  serves  om  for  a  iwoid ; 
For  I  have  loaded  me  whh  many  spolto^ 
Vslog  no  other  wsapea  than  hto  name. 

Bbakspbakb. 


AKMT,  HOST. 

An  arsqr  to  as  organised  bo^  of  anasd  men;  a 

hoot,  from  bMtio  an  enemy,  to  properly  a  body  of 


No  more  applause  would  on  anbittoB  wait, 
And  laying  waste  the  work!  be  counted  cent; 
But  one  goodnatured  act  more  praises  gain. 
Than  ana»M  overthrown  and  thousands  slain. 

JasTsa. 
Hoot  has  been  extended  in  its  appUeatkm  aocealy  i» 
bodtos,  whether  of  men  or  angsto,  that  were  assembled 
finr  purposes  of  cffence,  bat  atoo  in  the  iguiatlva  seBsa- 
to  whatever  rises  up  to  assail; 

He  it  was  whose  guile, 
Bcirr'd  op  with  envy  and  revenge,  deoeiv*d 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  thne  hto  pride 
Had  cast  hhn  out  of  hsav'a  with  aU  hto  Am< 
Of  rebel  angslSd— Bf  ilton. 
Tel  trae  It  Is,  survey  we  life  around, 
Whole  A^sto  of  ilto  on  every  side  are  found. 

Jsmrm 


BATTLE,  COMBAT,  ENOA6EMENT. 

JBcttIt,  in  Vtmeh  bmtmiUo,  cornea  from  the  L«li» 
latae,  Hebrew  l\2Jf  to  twist,  signlfyinf  a  beating; 
eombit^  from  the  French  eowtbrnUtOt  1.  e.  cmi  or  eum 
together,  and  battro  to  beat  or  figfat,  signifies  literally 
a  battU  one  with  the  other;  onf  agemoiU  signifies  the 
act  of  being  engaged  or  oecupiea  In  a  contest. 

•  ilatcl«H  a  general  action  requiring  some  prepara- 
tkm :  eowtbui  to  only  partleutor.  and  sometimes  unex- 
pected. Thus  the  action  whkn  took  place  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  or  Cvsar  and 
Pompey,  were  ^afttot;  but  the  actkm  In  which  the 
Horatil  and  the  Ourlatlt,  decided  the  fate  of  Rome, 
as  also  many  of  the  actions  In  whkh  Hercules  waa 
engaged,  were  eombau.  The  baiUe  of  Almanza  was 
a  decisive  action  between  Philip  of  France  and  Charles 
of  Austria,  In  their  contest  for  the  throne  of  Spain , 
in  the  combat  between  Menelaua  and  Paris,  Homer 
very  artfully  describes  the  seasonable  interference  of 
Venus  to  save  her  fkvourite  fh>m  destruction ;  '  The 
most  curious  reason  of  all  (for  the  wager  of  battU)  to 
given  in  the  Bflrror,  that  It  to  aOowaMe  upon  warrant 
of  the  cowibat  between  David  fbr  thepeople  of  Israel 
of  the  one  party,  and  GoUath  for  the  PhiUstines  of  the 
<Mher  party.'— BLAOKSTona. 

The  word  combot  has  more  relation  to  the  act  of 
fighting  than  that  of  ^«Ml«,  which  to  used  with  mora 
propriety  simply  to  denominate  the  actkm.  Inthe^auto 
between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epinis^ 
the  eombai  was  obstiaate  and  btoody ;  the  Romana 
seven  times  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  were  as  often  re- 
pirised  in  thdr  turn.  In  thto  latter  sense  tngogemout 
and  eomiot  are  analogous,  but  the  former  has  a  specifick 
relatton  to  the  agents  and  parties  ongofod,  which  to 
not  Implied  In  the  latter  term.  We  speak  of  a  person 
being  preeent  In  an  MLfaMMil;  woonded  In  an  «f 
gogomomt ;  or  having  fougat  desperately  la  an  omgmgo- 
moiU:  on  the  other  hand';  to  otkgmgo  te  a  emokot;  to 
challenge  to  single  t^mhot:  fmkaU  are  someiimea 
begun  ny  the  aceldeatal  meeting  of  avowed  oppo- 
aents ;  in  such  onmogommUa  nothing  to  tbooght  of  bul 
tbsgratlAeatkm  of  revenge. 
Batiloo  are  fbught  between  armies  only ;  they  are 

ShMdorlost:  oowtbotoon  emered  into  between  in- 
riduals,  whether  of  the  broie  or  human  species,  hi 
whkh  they  ssek  to  destroy  or  excel:  omgogomomto  m 
ooafiaed  to  no  paiticalar  member,  only  to  such  aa  art 
omgagod:  a  general  tngagomemt  to  sahl  of  an  army 
when  the  whoto body  to  SN^Med;  partial  omgagomntt 
respect  only  anch  as  are  fought  by  bhwII  partlee  or 
companies  of  an  army.  History  to  mostly  occupied 
wkhtbedaiaitoaf^attisf; 

AlcttltfbkMdyfbaght, 
Where  darknem  and  surprise  made  conquest  cheap. 

DaroKH. 
Inthehlstoryof  theOreeks  and  Romans,  we  have  like- 
wise an  account  of  the  eesi*al«  between  men  and  wikl 
beasts,  which  Ibrmed  their  principal  amusement ; 


An  onnyto  a  limited  body;  a  AMt  may  be  unlimited, 
and  to  tbenfore  generally  considered  a  very  large 
^mIv 

tte  word  araw  apDltos  only  to  that  whkh  has  been 
formed  bf  the  ratos  of  art  for  porpoan  of  war  i 


HeM  the  oomkmt  doubtf^— Rows. 

It  to  reported  of  the  German  women,  that  whenever 
their  husbands  went  to  bottle  they  osed  to  go  Into  th# 
thkkart  of  the  Msi^ai  to  carry  them  pcovlsloBa  ordrait 

•Girard-.^BMaiUa^ 


la 
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thdr  wouBdi;  ind  that  MUMtiinM  tbejr  wouU  take 
part  in  tbe  enfogement;  'Tlw  £roperor  of  Morocco 
commaiided  hk  principal  offlcov,  that  if  he  died  during 
the  tnffagfmmttf  they  ifaould  conceal  his  death  Aroni 
the  army.*— AsDuoM.  The  word  etn^ul  ta  lUcewiee 
aometimee  taken  in  a  nwral  application ;  'The  rela- 
tion of  event!  becomei  a  moral  lecture,  when  the 
e0mbat  of  hoAOur  is  rewanled  with  Tirtne.'— Hawksb- 

WORTH. 


OONFUCT,  COlfBAT,  CONTEST. 

GM^Uct,  in  Latin  Miiflwfaw,  participle  of  ctnJUgo 
compounded  of  cvm  and  fUf^  in  Greek  ^Xf^  iBoTic 
for  fkl^tt  to  flip  or  ttrike,  signifies  to  strike  against 
each  other.  This  term  is  allied  to  combat  and  con/Uct 
In  ttM  sense  of  striving  for  the  superiority ;  but  tliey 
difler  both  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  ttie  action. 

A  c«i^UU  lias  more  of  vlolenoe  in  it  than  a  eomhoL, 
and  a  comk^  than  a  ctmtett. 

A  eoiiMiet  and  amhat.  in  the  proper  sense,  are  always 
attended  with  a  personal  attack ;  cmtCsst  consists  mostly 
of  n  striving  for  porre  crmninoii  objrct. 

A  £.;ji/i^t  Jt^  lEii^fiiy  >jiiif!uiiiary  and  desperate,  it 
ariiK-i  fiMin  ti]<-  urLdJ^ciplieieil  ttpcraiionsof  the  badpaa- 
iJuiii^  a^li^lb^J«ny.  Bud  lifuLaJ  ra«;L';  It  seldom  ends  hi 
auy  thiug  l>Lji  il«»micttMii :  r  custbuf  Is  often  a  matter 
of  art  And  ii  uial  of  ybiili ;  k  m&y  be  obstinate  and  last- 
in;;,  ihuuih  niu  driMiaf  1r(un  4Jiy  [K'rsoual  resentment, 
aiul  iDi^ALly  terminates  vthh  the  irdunph  of  one 
ai>4  tjiv  dtlfini  o(  ihtt  otl'tPf  :  h  cifTittst  is  Intereste 
pf!:f9:iniiJ ;  tioi^y  otWn  j^lit  f  be  lu  iijigry  and  even  ma- 
llgaant  AtnrlniRDts,  but  ia  dqi  ti^fiesurily  associated 
wLih  any  bnd  pajt^km  \  Li  «iids  iu  ilie  advancement  of 
€[if  lit  the  injury  cif  thi^  atJicf. 

Tlje  li^n,  tiMs  ti^«'f .  kkiI  oUiiiTrbcaiPt^oftlie  forest,  hare 
drcOiir^iiL  wi^cts  wbvnfivcr  Ui«y  nu'et;  which  seldom 
lermLoa^  but  in  the  tlvalh  of  r/tae  If  not  both  of  the 
:  jt  wimld  N;  wH(  if  irieuseof  the  word 
...  a«Dnfln4^  t^>iZtulrri»M>:iiin]  \uivi  <<f  the  creation;  but 
iheri  iUkVii  h&vn  want  amd  part>'  broils  among  men, 
which  have  occasioned  cei^/Ucl«  the  moat  horrible  ana 
destructive  that  can  be  conceived ; 

It  is  my  ftuher*s  fhce. 
Whom  In  this  em^Uet^  I  unawares  have  kili'd. 

SHAXSPKAai. 

That  cmhtUt  have  been  mere  trials  of  sldll  is  evinced 
by  the  comkau  in  the  ancient  games  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  also  in  the  jusu  and  tournaments  of  latCT 
date ;  but  In  all  applications  of  the  term,  it  Implies  a 
set  en^agtimmU  between  two  or  more  paxticular  indi- 

Elsewhere  he  saw,  where  TroUus  defied 
Achilles,  an  unequal  evmhut  Uled.—DaTDBN. 
CtnfaU  are  as  varkNis  as  the  pursuits  and  wishes  of 
men :  whatever  is  an  object  of  desire  for  two  parties 


nes  the  ground  of  a  contut ;  ambition,  interest, 
and  party-seal  are  always  busy  in  (Umishing  men  with 
objects  for  a  conUtt ;  on  the  same  around,  the  attain- 
ment of  victory  In  a  battle,  or  of  any  subordinate 
point  during  an  engagement,  become  the  object  of  e«m' 
u»t:  *  When  the  ships  grappled  together,  and  the  con- 
U»t  became  OMKe  steady  and  furioua,  the  example  of 
the  King  and  so  many  gallant  nobles,  who  accompa- 
nied him,  animated  to  such  a  degree  the  seamen  and 
soldiers,  that  they  maintained  every  where  a  superl- 
ority.'— Hums. 

In  a  figurative  sense  these  terms  are  applied  to  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  the  elements  or  whatever 
seems  to  oppose  itself  to  another  thing,  in  which  sense 
they  preserve  tbe  same  analogy :  vfc)lsnt  passions  have 
their  emiJUef;  ordinary  desires  their  eombaU;  mo- 
Uves  their  eonUsU :  it  Is  tha  poet'i  part  to  describe  the 
conJUei§  between  pride  and  passion,  rage  and  despair, 
in  the  breast  of  the  disappohited  lover ;  •  Happy  Is  the 
man  who  in  the  c«icCk(  of  desire  between  God  and  the 


1  oppose  not  only  argument  to  argument  but 
pleasure  to  pleasure.*— Blaui.  Reason  will  seldom 
come  oiT  vIctorkNis  in  its  tomhtt  with  arobitton.  ava- 
rice, a  k>ve  of  pleasure,  or  any  predominant  desire, 
unless  aided  by  religion ;  *  The  noble  eomhel  that,  'twixt 
Joy  and  sorrow,  was  fought  In  Paulina !  She  had  one 
eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  ele- 
▼ated  that  the  oracle  was  fiilfllled.*— SnAKSPBAaa. 
Where  there  is  a  conutt  between  the  desire  of  foUow- 


ing  one's  will  and  a  sense  of  propriet  v,  tbe  voice  of  « 
prudent  friend  may  be  heard  and  heeded ;  *  Soon  after- 
ward the  death  of  the  king  fliniished  a  general  subject 
for  poetical  MiU««t.'— Johnsor. 

TO  CONFRONT,  PACE. 
Onfront^  from  the  Latin  froiit  a  forehead,  impliea 
to  set /cm  to  face;  and /ac«,  from  tlie  noun/ae«,  signi- 
fies to  set  the  fact  towards  any  object.  The  former  of 
these  terms  is  al  wavs  employed  for  two  or  more  perw>ns 
with  regard  to  each  other ;  the  latter  for  a  single  Indi- 
vidual with  regard  to  objects  in  generaL 

Witnesses  are  cM0viiied ;  a  person  faces  danger,  or 
facta  an  enemy .  when  people  give  contrary  evidence 
it  is  sometimes  neccssaiy,  in  extra-judicial  matters,  to 
cat^frant  them,  In  order  to  arrive  at  tbe  truth ; 
Whereto  serves  mercy. 
But  to  eai^front  the  visage  of  ofi!ence  ? 

Shazspbarb. 
The  best  test  which  a  man  can  give  of  his  courage,  is 
to  evince  his  readiness  for  facing  bis  enemy  whenever 
the  occasion  requhres ; 

The  rev'rend  charioteer  directs  the  course, 
And  strains  bis  aged  ann  to  lash  the  horse : 
Hector  they  face ;  unknowing  how  to  fear, 
Fierce  he  drove  on.— Fopb. 

TO  BEAT,  STRIKE,  HIT; 

Bsaf,  in  Prenc)i  haitre^  Latin  hutuay  comes  fiiom  the 
Hefaxew  kabat  to  beat;  Strike^  in  Saxon  ctn'can,  Da- 
nish atricker^  tec.  from  the  Latin  atrietuMy  participle 
of  atringo  to  brush  or  sweep  along,  signifies  literally  to 
pass  one  thing  along  the  surftice  of  another;  4it,  In 
Latin  ietua.  participle  of  ie«,  comes  from  tbe  Hebrew 
naeat  to  strike. 

To  beat  Is  to  redouble  Uo%vb;  to  atrike  Is  to  give  one 
single  Mow ;  but  the  bare  touching  in  consequence  of 
an  eflbrt  constitutes  kitting.  We  never  beat  but  with 
design,  nor  kit  without  an  aim,  but  we  may  strike  by 
accident.  It  is  the  pari  of  tiie  strong  to  beat ;  of  tbe 
most  vehement  to  atriha;  of  the  most  sure  sighted  to 
hiL 

Notwithstanding  tbe  declamations  of  phiknophers  as 
they  are  pleased  to  style  themselves,  the  practice  of 
beating  cannot  altogether  be  discarded  from  tlie  mill, 
tary  or  scholastick  discipline.  Tbe  master  who  alrikea 
his  pupil  hastily  is  oftener  impelled  by  the  force  of  pas- 
sion than  of  convktion.  Hitting  is  the  object  and  de- 
light of  the  marksman ;  it  is  the  utmost  exertion  of  his 
skill  to  kit  the  exact  point  at  which  be  aiuia.  In  an  ex- 
tended application  of  these  terais,  heating  Is,  for  the 
roost  part,  an  act  of  passion,  either  from  anger  or  sor- 
row; 

Young  Sylvia  beata  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 

For  succour  from  the  clownish  neighbourhood, 

Drydbn. 
Striking  Is  an  act  of  declston,  as  to  atrika  a  btow ; 
Send  thy  arrows  forth. 

Strike^  atrika  these  tyrants  and  avenge  my  tears. 

CUMBBRLAND. 

Hitting  Is  an  act  of  design,  as  to  kit  a  mark ;  *  No  man 
b  thought  to  become  vkious  by  sacrificing  the  life  of 
an  animal  to  tbe  jAeaaunoi  kitting  a  mark.  Jt  is  how- 
evercertain  that  by  this  act  more  happineas  ia  destroyed 
than  produced.'— Hawbbsworth. 

Shw  probably  derives  the  meaning  in  which  It  ia 
here  taken  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  which  it  re- 
sembles when  it  is  violent;  atroke^  from  the  word 
atrikcy  denotes  the  act  of  striking. 

Blow  is  used  abstractedly  to  denote  the  efiTect  of  vio- 
lence ;  atraka  Is  empk)yed  relatively  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing that  effect  A  blow  may  be  received  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  receiver,  or  by  a  pure  accident ; 
'  Tbe  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any  object 
of  laudable  pursuit  may  be  compared  to  the  progress 
of  a  body  driven  by  a  ftlow.*— Johhson.  Streku  are 
dealt  out  according  to  the  design  of  the  giver ;  *  Pene- 
trated to  the  heart  with  tbe  recollection  of  his  beha- 
viour, and  the  unmerited  pardon  he  bad  met  with, 
Thrasyppus  was  proceeding  to  execute  vengeance  on 
himself;  by  rushing  on  his  sword,  when  Pisistratus 
again  interposed,  and  seizing  bis  band,  stopped  the 
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«er#ftii'— CtntntlAin».    CbD4reii  mre  alwmvt  in  tbe 
%r«y  of  gettliig  kUwt  in  the  coane  of  their  play ;  and 


of  receiving  strikes  by  wav  of  chattitement. 

A  ft(a«  may  be  civen  with  the  hand,  or  with  any  DKi 
■ubMutce ;  a  stroks  if  ratlier  a  long  drawn  kUm  giveo 


with  a  long  inatrument,  lilie  a  Mick.  Blow*  mav  be 
given  with  the  flat  part  of  a  iword,  and  ttrok**  with  a 
■tick. 

Blow  if  feidom  ueed  but  In  the  proper  tenee;  ttrolu 
auoietlnief  figuratively,  af  a  strokt  of  death,  or  a  ftroke 
of  fortune:  *Tbi8  declaration  wu  a  »trok»  which 
Evander  had  neither  fldll  to  elude,  nor  force  to  lerift.* 

— UAWUEfWORTB. 

TO  BEAT,  DEFEAT,  OVERPOWER,  ROUT, 
OVERTHROW. 

HMt  Is  here  figuratively  empkiyed  in  the  aenfeof  the 
former  fection  i  dtftmt^  nom  the  French  d^fmre^  im- 
pllefl  to  undo ;  overpower^  to  have  the  power  over  any 
one ;  rmmt,  from  the  French  mottre  tm  daroute  if  to  turn 
from  one's  route,  and  ovorikrmo  to  throw  over  or  up* 
side  down. 

B—t  respects  personal  contests  between  Individuals 
or  parties ;  dff«^  roniy  es<i/#iPT,  and  sofrtikrfw,  are 
employed  mosdy  tm  contests  between  numbers.  A 
general  Is  he^Un  in  important  engagements :  he  Is  df- 
/Mlsd  and  may  be  rfnTcif  In  partial  attacks ;  he  is  ev«r> 
powrroi  by  numbers,  and  •vfrfibwn  in  set  engage- 
ments. The  English  pride  themselves  on  hotting  their 
enemies  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  whenever  they  come 
to  fair  engagements,  but  the  English  are  sometimes  4e- 
fomtod  when  they  make  too  desperate  attempts,  and 
sometimes  they  are  In  danger  of  being  overwowertd : 
thev  have  scaicely  ever  been  romJUd  or  ovortkrown. 

To  bemt  is  an  indefinite  term  expressive  of  no  parti- 
calar  degree:  the  being  hoaUm  may  be  attended  with 
neater  or  less  damage.  To  be  i^ooUi,  is  a  specifick 
disadvantage,  it  is  a  fUlure  In  a  partkular  oi^ect  of 
more  or  less  importance.  To  be  Mrcrf«w«rp4  is  a  posi- 
tive kMs;  it  is  a  kiss  of  the  power  of  acting  which  may 
be  of  tonier  or  shorter  duratkin  :  to  be  routed  is  a  tem- 
porary dUudvantage ;  a  royA  alters  the  rrato  or  course 
but  does 


of  proeeedinf ,  but  does  not  disable :  to  be  ovortkrown  is 
the  grearest  of  all  mischieh,  and  is  applicable  only  to 
great  armies  and  great  concerns,  an  ooorikrow  com- 
monly decides  the  contest ; 

Boot  Is  a  term  which  reflects  more  or  less  dishonour 
on  the  general  or  the  army  or  on  both ; 

Tumus,  I  know  you  think  me  not  your  fHend, 
Nor  will  I  much  with  your  belief  contend  \ 
I  beg  your  greatness  not  to  give  the  law 
In  other  rMlmt,  but  btoUn  to  withdraw. 

DKTnBIff. 

J>tf€oX  if  an  IndUftrent  term ;  the  best  generals  may 
sometimes  be  d^tmtod  by  circumstances  which  are 
above  human  control ;  *  Satan  Oeqoently  confesses  tbe 
omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  being  the  per- 
fection be  was  forced  to  allow  him.  and  the  only  con- 
sideration which  could  support  his  pride  under  tbe 


▼ative  Ho  and  the  verb  MeinI,  i 
away  what  has  been  appolntad. 

/>^M<  and /(Ml  are  both  applied  to  matters  of  eater- 
prise:  but  that  may  bedefoolsd  which  Iseoly  plannertt 
and  that  b  foiiod  which  is  In  the  aa  of  belna  exeeutedw 
What  is  r^ted  is  d^§mtod:  what  is  ahned  at  or  pur 
posed  Is  finttroud :  what  is  calculated  on  Is  dioo^ 
foHUed,  The  best  concerted  schemes  may  sometimes 
be  easily  d^fooMod :  where  art  is  employed  against  slm- 
pUdty  the  latter  may  be  easily  foOod :  when  we  aha 
at  what  Is  above  our  reach,  we  mupc  be  fruotrmtod  im 
our  eodeavoun :  when  our  expectarions  are  extrava- 
gant, it  seema  to  foUow  of  oouiae,  that  they  wlU  be 
diiopptinttd 

Design  or  accident  may  tead  to  d^Ml,  design  only  to 
/•tl,  accident  only  to  fruotrau  or  dumoint.    The  su- 
periour  force  of  the  enemv,  or  a  combination  of  unto- 
ward events  which  are  above  the  control  of  the  com- 
mander, wlO  serve  to  d^sat  the  best  concerted  plans  of 
the  best  generals;  *The  very  purposes  of  wantonness 
are  doftmtod  bv  a  carriage  wnlch  has  so  much  bolduew.* 
—Stkblu.    Men  of  upright  minds  can  seldom /ril  the 
deep  laid  schemes  of  knaves;  *  The  devil  haunui  those 
uxMt  where  he  hath  greatest  hopes  of  success:  and  is 
too  eager  and  intent  upon  mischief  to  eamloy  bis  tlma 
and  temptations  where  he  hath  been  sooRon/eilfd.*— 
TiLLOTsoM.    When  we  see  that  the  perversity  of  mea 
Is  liable  to  fimotrmU  tbe  kind  Intentions  of  othen  ia 
their  behalf,  it  Is  wiser  toleave  them  to  their  fbUyj 
Let  all  the  Tuscans,  all  th>  Arcadians  Join. 
Nor  these  nor  those  shaB/rasfrats  my  design. 
Detvbii. 
The  cross  accidents  of  human  life  are  a  fhthAil  source 
of  disappointmonto  to  those  who  sufifer  themselves  to 
be  affected  by  them ;  *  It  seems  rational  to  hope  that . 
minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should  first  en 
deavour  their  owi^  benefit.    But  this  expectation,  how 
ever  plausible,  has  been  very  frequently  dUffoiniod.* 

—JOBMSOH. 


TO  BAFFLE,  DEFEAT,  DISCONCERT, 

CONFOUND. 

BoMo^  in  French  hoJUor^  fVom  H^  an  oz,  slgniflea 

lead  by  the  nose  as  an  ox,  that  is,  to  amuse  or  disap 

point ;  d^omt,  in  French  ddfaiu  participle  of  d^atrs,  is 

uodedofthe  prlvaiivedcand/«^  todo,signi- 


of  his  d#/Mt.'— Addison.  Ovorpoworinf  is 
coupled  with  no  partkular  honour  to  the  winner,  nor 
dls^ace  to  the  loser ;  superiour  power  is  oftener  the 
reralt  of  good  fortone  than  of  skill.  Tbe  bravest  and 
finest  troops  may  be»e«rpe»«red  in  cases  which  exceed 
human  power ;  *  The  veterans  wbodefended  the  walls, 
were  soon  otorpoworod  bv  numbers.'— RoaBRTson. 
A  romt  b  always  disgraceful,  oarticularly  to  the  army ; 
It  always  arises  from  want  of^firmness ;  *  Tbe  ront  (at 
tbe  batUe  of  Pavia)  now  became  unlverMi,  and  resist- 
ance ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king 
was  in  person.'— RoBBETf  ON.  An  ovortkrow  b  fktal 
rather  than  dishonourable ;  It  excites  pity  rather  than 
contempt ;  •  Milton's  subject  b  nbellloo  against  the  Su- 
preme Being;  raised  by  the  highest  order  of  created 
beings;  the  ovortkrow  of  their  host  b  the  punishment 
of  their  crime.'— Johnson. 


TO  DEFEAT,  FOU^  DISAPPOINT, 
FRUSTRATE. 
To  drfoat  has  the  same  meaning  an  given  under  the 
article  To  hoot;  foU  may  probably  come  (Voni  /atf/, 
and  the  Latin  foUo  to  deceive,  signi^ng  to  make  to 
fUl ;  fmatroiOy  in  Latin  frtutrotuoy  from  /motra  in 
vain,  itignifles  to  make  vain ;  dudppoint^  from  the  pri- 


^ privative  dc  and /s^  to  do,  sicni- 

fVing  to  undo ;  dioeoneort  b  compounded  of  the  prlva- 
ave  dts  and  cencsrt.  signifyint  to  throw  out  of  concert 
or  harmony,  to  put  into  disorder;  eo^fomnd^  in  French 
SM^endrs,  b  compounded  of  cm  and/endrs  to  melt  or 
mix  together  In  general  disorder. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of  the  mind  or  ra- 
tional facumea,  haJjU  and  d^oot  respect  the  powera  of 
argumentj  dioeoneort  and  ponfownd  the  thouchts  and 
fedtaifs:  hogU  txfnmem  less  than  doftu;  dtoeoneeH 
less  than  eonfonmd:  a  person  b  kOifUd  In  argument 
who  b  for  the  time  discomposed  and  silenced  by  the  Ml- 
periour  sdiiisss  of  hboppooeat:  he  bd«/Mt«d  in  argu- 
ment if  hb  opponent  has  altogether  the  advantage  of 
him  In  strength  of  reasoning  and  JusLMsf  of  sentiment: 
a  person  to  d«seMc«rl«d  who  kiees  hb  preface  of  mind 
fbr  a  moment,  or  hss  hb  IMIngs  any  way  dbcom- 
posed;  he  b eonfomndod  when  the  powen  of  thought 
and  coosdoosness  beeoroe  torpid  or  vanish. 

A  superiour  command  of  language  or  a  particular 
degree  of  effVontery  will  fluently  enable  one  person 
VohoJUo  another  who  b  advocating  the  cause  of  truth ; 
'  When  the  mind  has  brought  Itself  to  close  thbiking,  it 
may  go  on  roundly.  Everv  abstruse  problem,  every 
intrtcaie  questicm  will  not  *ajb,  discourage,  or  break 
it.*— LocEB.  IgiM)rance  of  tne  subject,  or  a  want  of 
ability,  may  occasion  a  man  to  be  ditfemUd  by  hb  ad- 
versary, even  when  he  b  supportlD?  a  good  cause ; 
•  He  that  could  withstand  conscience  b  frighted  at  hi- 
fkmy,  and  shame  prevaUs  when  reason  b  dtfooUd:-— 
JoBNNON.  Assurance  b  requislto  to  prevent  any  one 
from  being  diaconeertod  who  b  suddenly  detected  In  any 
dbgraceAil  proceeding ;  *Sho  looked  hi  tbe  glass  while 
she  was  speaking  to  me,  and  without  anv  conAisioa 
adjusted  hertocker:  she  seemed  rather  pleased  thaa 
dioeoneortod  at  being  regarded  whh  earnestness.*— 
Hawkbswortb.  HardenedeflhNilerysomeUraes  keeps 
the  daring  villain  fhm  being  eonfomuUd  by  any  eveabs 
however  awfhil;  'I  could  not  help  inquiring  of  tht 
clerks  If  they  knew  thb  lady,  and  was  greaito 
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qr  Md  Me  vllb  M  air  of  feeraqrOiAt 
■DB  WMM  my  coimIii*8  mlalrwi.*— Hawkbswobth. 

Wbea  applied  to  tke  dermngeoieot  of  plam,  »ajk 
•xpraMM  leM  Uiea  d^tml;  dtfemt  leei  then  ctmfawU  ; 
and  dMCMccrC  leas  than  aU.  Obatiaacy,  peneverance, 
afcUl,  or  art,  *iV|iM    -  * 


force  or  vloleoce^Mt#;  awkward 
mtctH;  tbe  vUtaUon  of  God  e^r 
When  wieked  flMn  etrive  to  obtain  tbeir  enda, 
it  Is  a  happy  thtag  when  their  adrereariee  have  euffl- 
dent  Aill  and  addieee  to  hafU  all  their  aili,  and  eoA- 
dent  power  to  d«/Mt  all  their  prt^ecle; 
Now  ibepberdt !  To  yoor  helpless  cbaife  be  kind, 
BafU  the  raging  year,  and  ftU  their  pens 
With  food  at  wIlL-Tiioiisoii. 
*  He  finds  himself  naturally  to  dread  a  eoperioor  Being, 
that  can  d^Mt  all  his  designs  and  disappoint  all  hS 
hopes.*— TiLLOTBOR.  Sometimes  when  our  best  eodea- 
▼ouie  fail  in  our  own  behalf,  the  devicee  of  men  are 
tmSmudH  by  the  intcrpositloa  of  heaTen ; 

80  spake  the  Son  of  God;  andSatan  stood 
A  while  as  mute,  tamfmmML  what  to  say. 

Milton. 
It  freqneotly  happens  eren  fai  the  eommon  transactions 
of  lift  that  the  beet  schemes  are  4i99«mctrUi  by  the  tri- 
▼id  casualties  of  wfaid  and  weather ;  *  The  King  (Wil- 
Uam)  infOTmed  of  these  dangerous  discontents  hastened 
over  to  England:  and  by  his  presence,  and  thevigorous 
measures  which  he  pursued,  diseenesrCsd  sB  the 
achemee  of  the  conspirators.*— Htnn.  TheobeUnacy 
ofadisorder  may A^Jktbeekillof  thephysiciaB:  tbe 
Imprudence  of  the  patient  may  itf^t  the  object  of  his 
prescriptions:  the  unexpected  arrivd  of  a  supoiour 
may  dtseeiwerc  the  unauthoriied  plan  of  those  who  are 
subordinate:  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army 
€onj9wUti  the  project  of  tbe  Kingof  Asqrria. 


TO  CONQUER,  VANQUIBH,  SUBDUE, 
OVE&COHE,  SURMOUNT. 
Grafusr,  in  French  ceafucrir,  Latin  eea^Ktre,  com- 
pounded of  cea  and  fftmro^  fligniflee  to  seek  or  try  to 
gdn  an  object;  vaafrnM,  in  French  vmnert^  Latin 
vtace,  Greek  (psr 
Hebrew  njj  to 


ejctemd.    We  t»%^[mn  and  sMreesM  what  makes  M 

Eat  resistance ;  we  miMm  and  twmo%;ia  what  is  vio 
t  and  strong  In  its  opposition :  dislikes,  atuchments, 
and  feelings  in  general,  either  for  or  against,  are  cm- 
faerMl;  unruly  and  tumultuous  passions  are  to  be 
niMaed;  a  man  eowfiisrs  himeelf ; 

Realgtory 
Sptiagi  fipom  the  silent  seafusst  of  oumlves. 
Thomson. 
HesaMast  his  splrU  or  hie  paasloas;  (Socrates  and 
Marcus  Aurellus  are  Instanees  of  men,  who,  by  the 
strength  of  philoeophy  having  mkdmed  thtAx  paisifins, 
are  celebrated  for  good  husbands.'— SracTAToa. 

One  conquer*  by  ordinary  means  and  efforts ;  one 
saMast  bv  extraordinary  means.  AnUpathies  when 
cherished  in  early  life  are  not  easUy  ctmqutrtd  in  riper 
yi-arji:  rjiiiliinf;  buta  prvailtng  Koeeof  rr"~*-~  ---- 
jK^rjK  Luni  fiMir  urGcMi.  can  ever 
11  H3s  iind  Eiropen^iUe 

It  [vr| litres  Tor  tli«  ciMet  wt  deicrminatkm  and  focca 
Ui  »^erc9mt;  natlmcv  and  pcnitrverance  to  4 
rp'Tudkn  uad  prTponeninflS  ore  ovctcmm;  wwi 
ftCiFrfrltfficulLic4  an  9urm»^nitd;  'Actuated  by 
high  {tBctaan,  a  ninn  roiic«iv4^  %iml  de^^pis,  and 
mtr^  Fi  tf  aJM  iOlc^llii^  Ln  Uw  eie>:  u  lion.'— Blaie.  It  too 
rr«|ueiHjy  liiij,ipen«  Uint  r)jace  wtio  are  eager  to  sosr* 


,  can  ever  taAdas  tbe  rebeUioua 


0  w«dM,  oooMS  ftom  the 
saMas,  fkom  tbe  Ldin 
under 


saMe.  signlnss  to  give  or  put  und( 
pounded  of  vvtr  and  msm,  signiftee  to  come  over  or  get 
the  mastery  over  one:  rarmMnU,  in  French  «iirmmilsr, 
compounded  of  mr  over  and  sieatsr  to  mount,  signifies 
to  rise  above  any  one. 

Fersons  or  things  are  cMfaersd  or  saMasd;  peraons 
only  are  vanfuisJud.  An  enemy  or  a  country  is  eomr 
ftmd;  a  foe  is  eeafatsAsd  ;  people  are  tubimti. 

We  cMfuer  an  enemy  or  a  country  by  whatever 
means  we  gain  the  mastery  over  Um  or  it.  Tbe  idea 
of  something  gained  is  most  predominant :  '  He  (Ethel- 
wolf)  began  hie  reign  with  making  a  partition  of  his 
dominions,  and  delivering  over  to  hweldest  son  Athel- 
stan,  the  new  etmqwered  provhiees  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Sumex.*- HuMB.  We  eea^auA  him,  when  by  fbrce 
we  make  him  yield ;  '  A  few  troops  of  the  vaafvMAsd, 
had  ^111  the  courage  to  turn  upon  their  pursuers.*— 
Hume.    We  saMas  him  by  whatever  meane  we  check 


\i\fAt  iirfjiidteei^  \n  ord^j  lo  tlupoee  themselves  for 
I'pifihtiin.  iM\  intog 


Uw  t<«r^^iiiiin  or  Tiiew  Dpifihtnn.  fM\  into  greater  erroum 

Noiiung  truly  great 

irbcied  wi[i«frr  Lfii  difikulues  have  not 

«._u>«»i^ietl :  it  k  Uic  cLuLxucterisiick  of  genius  to 

twrmowa  every  difliculty :  Alexander  conceived  that  be 
could  overcowu  nature  betaeif,  and  Hannibd  succeeded 
in  this  very  point :  there  were  scarcely  any  obstaclea 
which  she  oppoeed  to  him  that  he  dldnot  «anaea»i  by 
prowess  and  perseverance. 

Whoever  alms  at  Christian  perfection  must  strive 
with  God's  assistance  to  e&ufMsr  avarice,  pride,  and 
every  inordinate  propensity ;  to  mhius  wrath,  anger, 
lust,  and  every  carnal  appetite ;  to  wereeme  tempta- 
tions, and  to  »urm0unt  trids  and  impediments  which 
obstruct  bis  course. 

To  conquer  and  oesreesie  may  sometimes  be  indif- 


tai  him  the  spirit  of  reslsunce :  •  The  Danes,  surprised 
to  see  an  army  of  English,  whom  they  considered  as 
totally  euMued^  and  suU  more  astonished  to  bear  that 
Alfred  was  at  their  head,  made  but  a  fdnt  resistanoe.'— 
HcME.  A  Christian  tries  to  conquer  his  eoemiee  by 
kindness  and  generoeity ;  a  warriour  tries  to  ^emquieh 
them  in  the  field;  a  prudent  monarch  tries  to  eubdue 
hhi  rebeiUoiM  subjects  by  a  due  mixture  of  clemency 
and  rigour. 

One  may  be  ocafaisAsd  la  a  single  battle;  one  la 
eukdued  only  by  the  meet  vkdenl  and  persevering  oMa- 
suree.  William  the  Firrt  osmfusrsd  England  by  o«a- 
quieking  his  rivd  HaroM;  after  which  be  completdy 
saM«Mf  the  Engllab.  .       ^ 

Alexander  having  aanfuwAsd  aO  tbe  enemies  that 
opposed  him,  and  saMasd  ail  the  natkma  with  whom 
be  warred,  ftncled  thai  he  had  cenquerei  the  whole 
worid,  and  is  said  to  have  wept  d  the  idea  that  there 
were  no  more  worlds  to  eeafasr. 

In  an  extended  and  iBord  applicdion  these  tenna  are 
Marty dUed to sMreesM and sannMntf.  Thdiscen- 
fasrsd  and  saMaed  which  la  in  the  mind;  thdisever- 
eeaw  and  samianiid  which  li  eAUw 


ferentiy  appUed  to  tbe  same  ol^ects ;  but  the  former 
has  dways  a  rei^reoce  to  the  thing  gained,  the  latter 
to  the  resistance  which  is  opposed,  hence  we  tdk  of 
conquering  a  prejudice  as  far  as  we  bring  it  under  the 
power  of  the  understanding ;  we  overcome  it  as  far  as 
we  succeesfullv  oppose  its  influence :  this  illustration 
will  serve  to  snow  the  propriety  of  using  these  words 
distinctly  in  other  cases  where  tbey  cannot  be  used  in- 
diflerently; 

Equd  success  hdh  set  these  champions  hleh, 

And  both  resolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  die. — Wa.llbr. 

Tbe  patient  mind  by  yielding  overcosiM.- Phiups. 

To  vanquiek  in  the  mord  application  bears  tiie 
same  meanlna  as  in  the  proper  application,  signifying 
to  overcome  in  a  struggle  or  combat ;  thus  a  person 
mav  be  said  to  be  vanquieked  by  any  ruUni  passion 
which  gets  th^  better  of  his  conscience ;  '  There  are 
two  parts  in  our  nature.  Tbe  inferiour  part  is  sene- 
rdly  much  stronger,  and  has  dwavs  the  start  of  rea- 
son ;  which,  if  it  were  not  aided  w  religion,  would 
ahnost  universaUy  be  v«afvi»iUd.*— BaaxaLET. 

TO  OVERBEAR,  BEAR  DOWN,  OVERPOWER, 
OVERWHELM,  SUBDUE. 

To  overhear  is  to  bear  one's  self  over  another,  that 
is,  to  make  another  bear  one's  weight ; 

Crowding  on  the  last  the  first  impel ; 

TUl  overborne  with  weight  tbe  Cyprians  fMI. 

Daroflli. 
TO  bear  4ot9n  is  literally  to  bring  down  by  bearing 
upon ;  *  The  residue  were  so  disordered  as  they  could 
not  conveniently  fight  or  fly.  and  not  only  Jostled  and 
bore  down  one  anotlier,  but  in  their  confiMed  tumbling 
back,  brake  a  part  of  the  avant-guard.'— Hatward. 
To  evervomer  Is  to  get  tbe  power  over  an  object  j 
<  After  the  death  of  Crassos,  Poropey  found  hlmsdf 
outwitted  by  Cesar ;  he  broke  with  him,  overpowerei 
him  in  tbe  senate,  and  caused  ma^y  ui^ust  decrees  to 
pass  against  him.*— Damaii.  To  overwkeim,  fiom 
whelm  or  wheel,  ftifnifies  to  turn  one  quite  round  an 
well  aa  over. 
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WIMI  aft  it  thitf  wbtra 

Ptoe*d  at  Um  hdm, 
A  Ma  of  aome  foul  nouth  or  pen 
81mU  •MnoyUlai.— JoatOM. 
To  tmhdmt  («.  TV  cvsfMr)  li  Ulcrally  to  bring  or  pat 
widanieaih; 
Notbtni  coold  have  mMmW  nature 
To  eucb  a  lowuev,  but  bit  unkind  daugbten. 

BBAKflPBAftS. 


A  nuui  090rb**r»  by  carrying  bimeeir  taigbtr 
oUmcb,  and  patting  to  aileaoe  thuee  wbo  nigbc 
an  equality  with  bim ;  an  •Mi^Mrtv  demeanoof  la 
moat  conepieuooa  in  narrow  eirelai  where  an  indivi- 
dual, from  certain  caaual  advantngee,  afbote  a  euperi- 
ority  over  the  members  of  the  Mme  eoouauoity.  To 
k^mr  damn  is  an  act  of  greater  violence :  one  k^mn 
dMTO  oppoeitioo :  it  Is  properly  the  opposing  ftMce  to 
ftNve,  until  one  Bide  yields :  there  rnvv  be  oocasloas  In 
wMch  btmrimg  U»n  la  AOly  Jastidable  and  laudable. 
Mr. PM  was  often  compelled  to  ktmrdawnti tttetitomm 
party  which  thraaiened  lo  overturn  the  govermnent 
Ossr^Mf  «r,  as  the  term  Implies,  beloogi  to  the  ezerdse 
of  power  wtiich  may  be  either  physical  or  moral :  one 
may  ba  ss»rysw<r»d  by  another,  who  in  a  struggle  geu 
him  into  his  power ;  or  one  may  be  •verfwerei  in  an 
argument,  when  the  argument  of 'one's  antagonist  Is 
■uch  as  to  bring  one  to  silence.  One  is  ov^rhtme  or 
h9rmt  down  by  the  exertion  of  Individuals;  one  is 
•v«ffw€rtd  by  the  active  eflbrts  of  individuals,  or  by 
the  force  of  clrcumsUnces ;  one  is  Po$rwkelm9d  by 
circumstances  or  thiogi  only :  one  Is  •Mrftems  by  ao- 
oiharof  soperiourinnuence;  one  is  i«nu  dnm  tnr  tlie 
firae  of  his  attack ;  one  is  svifpetPirsd  by  numbera» 
by  entreaties,  by  looks,  and  the  lilra:  one  is  M«r- 
wktlm«d  by  the  torrent  of  words,  or  the  impetuoeity  of 
the  attack.  In  the  moral  or  extended  application  «v«r- 
Aser  and  kemr  dswa  both  imply  force  or  violmice,  but 
the  latter  even  more  than  the  former.  One  passion 
may  be  saki  fo  •osrfrsor  another,  or  to  sver^ear  reason ; 
*Theduiyof  fear,  liiw  that  of  other  pamions,  Is  not  to 
0mrh$mr  reason,  but  to  amist  it.*— Jomisoa.  What- 
ever h^rt  dnom  carries  aU  before  it ; 

Oontentloo  like  a  hoiae 
Fall  of  high  feedinc,  madiv  hath  broken  looae, 
And  htar»  dnm  aO  before  binK— BaAKSPaAmB. 
O«srpet0«r  and  tverwIUim  denote  a  partial  soperl* 


ortar ;  smMim  denotes  that  wtiich  Is  permanent 
poeitlve :  we  may  svsrpMMr  or  motimkdm  for  •  t 
or  to  a  oertatai  degree ; '  bot  to  snMas  la  to  get  an  aniire 
and  lasting  superiority.     Ovtrp^wm-  ana  m 


are  said  of  what  passes  between  persona  nearly  on  a 
«isBaidof 


j  but  suMaitf  is  said  of  those  who  are,  or  may  be, 
reduced  to  a  low  suia  of  iaforfc>rity :  individuals  or 
armioB  are  •vm-p^wertd  or  ovtrwUimtd;  individoala 
or  nations  are  twkdtui:  we  may  be  tvrpowtrti  in 
one  engagement,  and  aivwftwtr  our  opponent  in  an- 
other ;  we  mav  be  •trwkUwkU  by  the  ■uddennem  and 
impetuosity  of  the  attack,  yet  we  may  recover  oar- 
selves  so  as  to  renew  the  attack ;  but  when  we  are 
mtbdwed  all  power  of  resistance  Is  gtme. 

To  spT^ipsi,  •MTwAsIsi,  and  suMiis,  are  applied 
either  to  the  moral  feelings  or  to  the  external  rebuloiMi 
of  things;  but  the  two  former  are  the  ellbcts  of  exter- 
nal cireomstancea ;  the  latter  foltows  tsom  the  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  powera:  the  tender  feellngi  are  W9tr- 
pstfsrsd;  or  the  senses  may  be  •mrfm^rtd;  *A1I 
coloars  that  are  more  lumbious  (than  green)  svet^ 
^MMT  and  dlsiipato  the  aniaMl  spirits  which  are  em- 
ployed in  sigtiL'—AoDisoM.  The  oUnd  is  9vr»Mm$i 
wlth«hame,horrour,  and  other  painful  feelings;  'How 
trifling  an  apprehenetoo  is  the  shame  of  bdng  laughed 
at  by  fools,  when  compared  with  that  everlasting 
shame  and  astonishment  which  shall  tm^rwhtlm  the 
sinner  when  he  shall  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
Chrirt.'— Roaaas. 

Such  hnplements  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 

To  pieces,  and  svmi  -  - 

Adverse.— llti^Toif. 
The  unruly  paaslona  ara  snUnsd  by  the  force  of  r^ll- 
gloos  contemplation,  or  the  fortitude  is  sakiasd  by 
pain; 
_  For  what  avaDi 

Valonr  or  sireogth,  though  matchlem,  qu^d  with 

Whfii  ah  snMass  y-MiLTON. 
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A  penon  wtKf  ba  an  sMfipsMreaL  on  acaing  %  dying 
friend,  as  to  ba  unable  to  speak;  iw  may  ba  so  santw 
wAclsMd  with  grief;  uponihe  death  of  a  near  and  dear 
relative,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  Ida  ordlnaiy  avo- 
cations; the  angnr  passlona  have  been  so  completely 
nkdwtd  by  the  influenoeof  religion  on  the  lieart,  that 
instances  have  lieen  Icnown  of  the  most  IrasdUe 
tempers  being  converted  Into  the  most  miU  and  for* 
bearing. 

TO  SUBJECT,  SUBJUGATE,  SUBDUE. 
ftibrfn*,  V.  TV  SMfnsr. 
To  snft^  signtiying  to  maka  sni^Mi  la  hero  tht 


Think  not,  yoong  warrioora,  yoardfanlnlahM  nana 
Shall  k)se  of  lustre,  by  mk^aetmg  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienced  age.~I>BYPBV. 
Where  there  is  no  awe,  there  win  ba  no  snl>cttMi. 

SotrrH. 
One nathmsa^^ufnles  another:  snJ^^tyetsandinldln 
are  both  empkMred  with  regard  to  nations  tlmt are  oesn- 
pelledto  saMmt  to  tlie  oonqneror:  hot  snl^^ayeis  ei- 
pfCBses  even  aaora  than  ssMm.  for  k  tanplles  to  bring 
into  a  stato  of  permanent  snbmlmkm ;  whareaa  to 
#ntdni  nmy  ba  only  a  nominal  aad  tempuiary  auhiiae- 
tton.  Casar  nijitgatdi  the  Oaala,  for  he  aada  them 
softiteets  to  the  Bomaa  empire ; 

O  fev*rlto  virgin,  that  hast  warmM  tbebraast 

Whose  sov'reign  dictates  niJbj%g§u  tlie  easL 

Pbiob. 
Alexander  mWnsd  tlie  Indian  aatkMiB,who  Mvohcd 
aflar  his  departure; 

Thv  son  (nor  isth*  appohkei  aiaaon  forj 

In  Italy  aaQ  wafs  auecsmm  war, 

TttI,  after  evary  foe  rabda'd,  the  eon 

Thriea  throagh  the  algaa  his  annual  nee  aha!  ran. 

Dktmoi. 


INYINCIBLB,  UNCONOUSRABLI,  IMBUFBl^ 
ABLE,  INSURMOUNTABLE. 
InvhteiUi  signifies  not  to  be  vanquisbad  («.  TV  esn- 
fiMT) :  mnconqwr^bU^  not  to  be  conquered :  inamftt- 
ahl$t  not  to  be  overcome:  ituurmcmnttkUt  not  to  ba 
surmounted.  Persons  or  things  are  in  the  strict  senaa 
invhuitU  which  can  withstand  all  force,  but  aa  in 
this  sense  nothing  created  can  be  termed  imwincibUt 
the  term  b  employed  to  exprem  strongly  whatever  can 
withstand  human  force  In  general :  on  this  groond  tha 
Spaniards  termed  their  Armada  imvimeUiU:  *Tha 
Americans  believed  at  firM,  that  while  cherfahed  bv 
the  parental  beams  of  the  sun,  the  Spaniards  warn 
jnvracatf.*— RoanaTsoR.  Tha  quaUtles  of  tAe  mind 
are  termed  Mi«sBfMr«ftfe  when  they  are  not  to  ba 
gained  over  or  brought  under  the  control  of  ooe*s  own 
reason,  0  -^    '  '  •        •— -  •■  •--^ 

Is  with 


reason,  or  the  Judgment  of  another:  henee  obstlnae¥ 
is  with  proprwty  denominated  wtcsiMnMraAIr  which 
will  ytefcl  to  no  foreign  Iniluenoe :  *The  mind  of  ao 
ungrateful  penon  li  vmemtqnsrabU  bv  that  which  con- 
quers an  thii«s  else,  even  by  fove  itself.*— Sotrm.  The 
particular  disposition  of  the  mind  or  tuita  of  thinking 
Is  termed  inntperabU^  taiasmttch  as  It  baffles  our  reso- 
lution or  wishes  to  have  it  ahered :  an  aventon  b  ra- 
9tipmr»U0  which  no  reasoning  or  endeavoar  mi  our 
own  part  can  overcome ;  *  To  this  literary  word  (meta- 
nhyslcks)  I  have  an  intuptr^Ut  aversion.'— Bsattub. 
ThhigB  are  denominated  imsuwmammtmkts^  Inasmuch  aa 
they  baflle  ooe*s  skill  or  eflbrts  to  nt  over  them,  or  pat 
than  out  of  one*s  way:  an  obstacto  is  nuarrsMvnlsklf 
which  In  the  nature  of  things  Is  hremoveaMe ;  *It  li  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  while  one  is  plagued  with 
aeqoahitnnee  at  thecomarof  every  street,  real  ftlands 
shouM  be  separated  from  each  other  by  <a«nrmMraia*ls 
bars.'— OiBsoif.  Some  people  have  an  in$Mp*rail0 
antipathy  to  certain  anfanala;  some  persons  are  of  so 
mooiest  and  timid  a  character,  that  the  necessity  of 
addreiaing  strangers  is  with  them  an  intnerthU  ob 
Jection  to  Ming  aaymiiiaioMia  for  their  own  adt»ii0» 


Mi 


ENGLISH  SYNONTMEg. 


«;  tlMdlAealttoiwbleiiOohimbulNidtoaiieoan- 

Mr  in  hit  dinovery  of  Um  New  World,  would  bav« 

d  nintnn#t(jU«M«  to  fto y  mind  len  deitniiliMd 


•ppearad 
•odpeffM 


SUBJECT,  SUBORDINATE,  INFERIOUB, 
SUBSERVIENT. 

SubjeUt  In  Latio  mhjtelmt.  pftrtkiple  of  »Ml!fiei0  or 
««*  and  laew  to  throw  under,  lifmflet  thrown  and 
cait  under;  «ii>artftm«£«,  compounded  of  «Hi  and ari«r, 
■IgnMteatobetDanorderlhatlflttnderothera;  htftriour^ 
in  Latin  iitferi§r,  comparative  of  i$tferu»  low,  which 
probahlf  eouiee  fram  n^«re  to  caM  Into,  becauee  we 
are  can  into  placet  that  are  low:  subMrvienty  com- 
pounded of  mtk  and  ««rv»«,  lifnUlei  Mrving  under 
aomethlnf  else. 

Tbeee  terme  may  eltber  ezprea  the  relation  of  per- 
aona  to  peraooa,  or  of  thiafi  to  peraona  and  thiufk 
AiJr;«ct  in  the  fim  case  reapecta the  ezercin of  power; 
sniirdinMU  ta  aaid  of  the  atation  and  olfice ;  inftritmr^ 
either  of  a  maa*a  outward  drcomatancei  or  of  hia 
merita and qualificationa ;  aubternmUof otte'a relative 
aervicaa  to  another,  but  mortly  In  a  oad  aenae.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nature,  a  child  should  be  nAjtct 
to  hia  parenta ;  accordinc  to  the  law  <i(  God  and  man 
h0  muat  be  tMbjtt  to  hia  prince:  'Eaau  waa  never 
aiiiitt  to  Jacob,  but  founded  a  diatinct  people,  and 
lovemaBent.  and  waa  himaeJf  prince  over  them.*— 
Loc-KB.  The  good  order  of  aociety  cannot  be  rightly 
maintained  unleaa  tiiere  be  aometoact  in  a  n^TinukU 
capacity ;  *  Whether  dark  preaagea  of  th«  night  pro- 
ceed from  any  latent  power  of  the  aoul,  during  her  ab- 
atraetioo,  or  from  any  operation  of  ankoriimau  apiriia, 
has  been  a  dispute?— AonxaoN.  Hen  of  inftrimtr 
talent  have  a  part  to  act  which,  in  the  aggregate,  ia  of 
no  ieaa  importance  than  that  which  b  ausuioed  by 
men  of  the  highest  endowmenu ;  'A  great  person  suls 
more  byobliciiig  hia  inferiour  than  by  diadaining  him.* 
— SecTB.  Hen  of  no  principle  or  character  wtll  be 
moat  nthtervient  to  the  baae  porpoaea  of  tboae  who 
pay  tbem  beat ;  *  Wicked  apiriia  may,  by  their  cunning, 
carnr  fkrther  in  aaeeming  confedeiacy  or  tvktervinef 
to  the  designs  af  a  good  angeL'— DaYOBJC  It  is  the 
part  of  the  prince  to  protect  the  tnbjecu  and  of  the 
»nkj«ct  to  love  and  honour  the  prince ;  it  la  the  part  of 
the  exalted  ta  tiaat  the  tubordnuUe  with  indulgence ; 
and  of  the  latter  to  ahow  respect  to  those  under  whom 
ttey  are  placed ;  ic  ta  the  part  of  the  auuerlour  10  inatnict, 
aaBM,afM  encourage  the  tV*«riMir;  it  la  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  be  willing  to  leain,  ready  to  obey,  and  prompt 
to  execute.  It  la  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  act  the 
d»rading  part  of  being  aubservient  to  another. 

In  the  second  instance  subject  preaervis  the  same 
•enae  aa  before,  particularly  when  it  expresses  the  rela- 
tion of  ihinp  to  persona ;  tithorHnaU  dcsignatea  the 
degree  of  relative  Importance  between  thUaga:  ii^s- 
riowr  dealgnatea  every  clrcumatance  which  can  render 
Ihinga  comparatively  higher  or  lower;  ttihtervitnt 
dealgnatea  the  relative  uttlity  of  thlnp  under  certain 
clrcumatancee,  but  aeldom  In  the  bad  senae.  All  crea- 
turea  are  subject  to  man ;  '  Contemplale  the  world  as 
nhjtct  to  the  Divine  dominion.'— Btiaa.  Mattera  of 
gubordinatc  consideration  ought  to  be  entirely  set  out 


of  the  Question,  when  any  grand  object  Is  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  '  The  Idea  of  pain  In  iu  hlx best  degree  is  much 
■tranger  than  the  highest  decree  of  pleasure,  and  pre- 
serves the  same  supvlority  through  all  the  tubordinatc 
gradationa.*— BuBKK.  Things  of  ^Vcrftmr  value  must, 
necessarily  sell  for  an  infericw  price ;  '  I  can  myself 
remember  the  time  when  in  respect  of  mualck  our  reign- 
ing taaie  waa  in  mamrdegreea  iitferiaurto  the  French.' 
— BoAmaBUKT,  There  ia  nothing  ao  inaignificant 
but  It  may  be  made  ta^acreistU  to  aome  purpose; 
'Though  a  writer  may  be  wrong  bimaelf,  he  may 
chance  to  make  hia  errours  titbstrvieia  to  the  cause  of 
truth.*— BtmKB.  The  word  MuAJect  when  expressing 
the  relation  of  things  to  thlnga  has  the  meaning  of 
Im^Is,  aa  in  the  ibltowing  article. 

SUBJECT,  LIABLE,  EXPOSED,  OBNOXIOUS. 

Subject  is  here  considered  aa  exnreaaing  the  relation 
of  things  to  thloga,  in  dtatiuctioo  from  U»  algnification 
In  the  precading  article :  UubU,  compounded  of  /is  and 
tbUf  sknlflaa  ready  to  Ue  near  or  Jle  under ;  $sp0*t  ' 
In  Lma  sqiastdu,  partlclpfe  of  i^p0iu,ec " 


of  as  and  ^M«,algBiiMMC  out,  tec  within  dM  slew  or 
rmch :  oSnaxi&ut,  in  Latin  aMasivt,  compounded  of 
9k  mnozia  miacnief,  algnifiea  in  the  way  of  miachicr. 
Ail  theae  tmna  are  applied  to  thoae  drcumaiaoeea  in 
human  life  bv  which  we  are  af&cted  IndependsoUy  of 
our  own  choice.  Direct  necessity  ia  included  in  the 
teem  tnbject;  whatever  we  are  obliged  to  auffer,  that 
we  are  aut^ect  to;  we  may  apply  remedlea  to  remove 
the  evil,  but  oAen  In  vain ;  *  The  devout  man  aapirea 
after  aome  prlnciplea  of  more  perfect  felicity,  which 
aball  HOC  be  mkjact  %o  change  or  decay.' — ^Blauu  Li- 
mhU  cooveya  more  the  ideis  of  casuabiea;  we  maf 
wuSn  that  which  we  are  iUklc  to.  but  we  may  alao 
escape  the  evil  If  we  are  careftil ;  ^The  ainner  la  not 
only  limkU  to  that  dlaappointmeat  of  aucceaa  which  ao 
often  fhiatraiea  all  the  deaigna  of  men,  but  limlU  to  a 
dteappoiotmeot  atlll  more  cruel,  of  being  auccsasftol  and 
mlaerable  at  once.'— Blauu  KxptA  ton^ny  tha 
idea  of  a  pa«ive  atate  Into  which  we  mav  be  brought, 
eltber  through  our  own  meana  or  throuni  the  Inalni- 
mentality  of  others;  we  are  «zy«««d  to  that  whfeh  wa 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  olf  fVoni  ouraalvea ;  It  la 
fluently  not  in  our  power  to  guard  agaiut the  evil; 
On  the  bare  earth  ei^09*d  be  Uea, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  hia  eyes.— Deyvbii. 
Obnoxious  conveys  the  idea  of  a  atate  into  which 
we  have  altogetlier  brotwht  ouraeivea;  we  may  avoid 
bringing  ouraeivea  Into  tm  atate,  but  we  cannot  avoid 
the  conaequeiicea  which  will  enaua  from  being  thoa 
involved ; 
And  much  he  blanea  the  aaffaaitafhie  mind, 
OAjmscmm  to  the  charma of  womankind.— Dbtmw. 
We  are  subject  lo  dlaeaae,  or  smtjoei  to  death;  ttoia  Is 
the  Irrevocable  law  of  our  nature:  tender  people  ara 
HahU  to  catch  cold ;  all  peraona  art  ImAIs  tu  make 
mlatakea:  a  person  Is  txfssoA  to  Inanlta  who  provokea 
bred  man :  a  i  '  ' 


the  anger  of  a  k>w-l 


\  minisier  somedmea 


renders  himself  thnmtious  lo  the  people,  that  Is,  put* 
hhnself  In  the  way  of  their  animosity. 

To  nkjsct  and  sxpossy  aa  verba,  are  taken  hi  the 
aame  aenae:  a  peraon  sukjects  himaelf  lo  Impertinent 
freedoma  by  deacending  to  indecent  fkmlHartttea  whb 
hia  luferiours;  'If  the  vesaela  yield,  it  tuJ^uU  the 
peraonio  all  the  inconveniences  of  an  erroneous  drcu- 
ladon.*— AaaoTBHOT.    He  sxposss  bimaelf  lo  tha  da- 
rlsion  of  his  equals  by  an  affecution  of  superiority ; 
Who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  higheat  place  tsposss 
FoveoMMt  to  stand  agalnal  tha  Thttndev«r*a  aim. 

MlLTOK. 


OBNOXIOUS,  OFFENSIVE. 
OHoxisuSf  ftom  the  Intenahre  syllable  ok  and  nax- 
ious,  rignMies  exceedingly  aaxtaaa  and  causing  olfcnce, 
or  elae  liable  to  olIiMice  from  athera  by  reaaon  of  Its 
n0xi0wsiuss:  ^ensim  aimiifiea  atmply  ItaiMe  to  give 
offtnce.    Oknsxious  ia,  therefore^  a  much  more  oonh 

Kehenaive  term  than  cfsnsime;  tot  an  ohisxisus  man 
th  suflera  from  others  and  causes  suSbHugs  to  otheci : 
an  skmsxious  man  la  one  whom  oUufs  seek  to  exclude ; 


an  ofnsivs  man  mav  posaiblv  be  endured;  gross 
vices,  or  particularly  odioos  qualities,  make  a  man  sk- 
noxious  ;  *  I  must  have  leave  to  be  graieAil  to  any  one 
who  serves  me,  IH  bim  be  ever  so  oknoxious  to  any 
party.*— Pora.  Rude  manners  and  perversa  tempera* 
.  jnake  men  ^onshto;  *Tbe  understanding  Is  often 
'^wn  by  the  will  and  the  affeetkms  from  fixing  ha 
contemplation  on  an  offmsioe  truth.'— Seinv.  A  man 
la  ohnoxums  to  many,  and  ef^msifso  to  tndivkiuala:  a 
man  of  tooae  Jacobinical  pitocipiea  will  be  oknnwns 
to  a  aociety  of  toyallats;  a  cMfcl  may  make  bimaelf 
^fim«^  to  hia  fManda. 

TO  HUMBLE,  HUMILIATE*  DEGRADE. 
Humkls  and  kmnlUU  aignif>  to  make  luimMs  or 
bring  k)w;  dsgrade  has  the  aame  ajgnWJflation  aagiven 

Humble  ia  commonly  uaed  aa  the  act  either  of  par- 
aona  or  things;  a  peraon  muf  ktsmbU  himaelf  or  be 
may  be  kombUd :  kumilimte  ia  emptoyed  to  characteriie 
thinga;  a  thing  is  kumilioting  or  ma  kumilUtiom,  No 
man  humbUs  himaelf  by  the  acknowledgrment  of  « 
CmH; 
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D«n>  liorroar  wIsm  ev'ry  himui  braaat, 
Thdr  pride  to  kumhUd^  and  tlieir  few  eonft«*d. 

Drtom. 
It  Is  a  great  kwrnOiatimi  for  a  perw>fi  to  be  dc  t 

on  aooiBer  for  a  living  when  be  bai  It  In  hia  i  o 

obtain  it  for  bimseif;  '  A  long  babit  of  Am  a 

does  not  seem  a  very  good  preparative  to  mi  d 

Tigorous  sentiments.*— BoRKB.    ToAiuaM<la  g 

down  to  tbe  ground  ;  It  supposes  a  certain  etJ u' ^ 

eltber  creatM  by  tbe  mind,  or  really  existlni:  in  die 
outward  circumstances:  to  degrade  to  to  1- 1  <i>  ^n 
lower;  It  supposes  steps  for  ascending  or  des  j. 

He  who  to  most  elevated  in  hto  own  esteem  may  oe 
most  kmwMed;  misfortunes  may  kambU  tbe  proodast 
eonqueror; 
Tbe  mistress  of  tbe  world,  tbe  seat  of  empire, 
Tbe  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  kmmbUd  tbe  proud  tyiaaia  of  the  earth. 

Adduoh. 
He  who  to  most  elevated  in  tbe  esteem  of  others,  may 
be  the  most  degraded;  envy  to  ever  on  tbe  alert  to 
degrade;  *Wbo  but  a  tyrant  (a  name  expressive  of 
every  thing  which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  bumaa 
nature,)  could  think  of  seizini  on  the  property  of  men 
Qoaceused  and  unbeurd  T— BuaKS.    A  lesson  In  the 


■ebool  of  adversity  hkumbling  to  one  who  has  known 
noCblag  but  prosperity:  terms  of  peace  are  Awmtf- 
aUmg:  low  vices  are  peculiarly  degrading  to  a  man 
of  rank. 


HUMBLE,  LOWLY,  LOW. 

HmmiU  (v.  HumkUt  modeef)  to  here  oompared  with 

the  other  terms  as  it  respects  both  penons  and  tbinga. 

A  person  to  said  to  be  AwnAlf  on  acooum  of  the  state  of 

hto  mind ;  be  to  said  to  be  Uwlif  and  U»  either  on  aa- 

t  of  hto  mind  or  hto  outward  circumstances.    An 


kmmUe  person  to  so  in  hto  principles  and  In  hto  ooodoet ; 
a  Uwtf  person  to  so  In  the  lone  of  hto  feelings,  or  In 
hto  station  and  walk  of  life ;  a  low  person  to  so  either 
In  hto  sentimenta,  in  hto  actions,  or  in  hto  rank  and 
condition. 

SamUihf  should  form  a  part  of  the  character,  aa  It 
to  opposed  to  arrogance  and  assumption ;  It  to  most 
eonsisient  with  tbe  fallibility  of  our  nature ; 
Bleep  to  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palacea, 
And  yet  aoitooa^to  loo  as  not  to  scorn 
Tbe  meanest  country  cottages.— Cowlst. 
LewUneee  should  form  a  part  of  our  temper,  as  It  to 
opposed  to  an  aspiring  and  lofbr  mind  ,*  It  to  most  con- 
■Ment  with  tbe  temper  of  our  Saviour,  who  was 
andlowZjrofmlnd; 

Where  purple  vMeto  lurk. 
With  aO  the  lowjy  chUdren  of  the  sha 

TaoMsoii. 
Tbe  kmmtU  and  Uwh  are  always  taken  In  a  good 
sense ;  but  the  Uw  either  In  a  bad  or  an  Indiflkrent 


A  Unelf  man,  whether  as  It  respects  hto  mind 
or  hto  condition,  to  so  without  anv  moral  deb) 
but  a  man  who  to  tew  In  his  condition  to  likewise  con- 


ceived to  be  <ow  In  bis  habits  and  bis  sentiments, 
which  to  being  near  akin  to  the  vklooa.    The  same 
distinction  to  preserved  in  applying  these  terms  to  in- 
r  spiritual  ob'  ' 


e  or  qiiritual  objects.  AnAKaiA/eroof,anAitaiA<« 
oflke.  an  httmbU  station,  are  associated  with  the  highest 
moral  worth ; 

The  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  CJowley,  mark  J 
Above  the  snes  let  tbv  prood  musiek  sound, 
Thy  A«ai6i«  nest  build  upon  the  ground. 

COWLBT. 

A  few  offlee,  a  Um  situation,  a  Uw  Mrtta,  seem  to  ex- 

clode  tbe  idea  of  worth ; 

To  be  worst, 
Tbe  loweetj  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune 
Stands  still  fai  esperance.— BHAXsrsAM. 

HUMBLE,  MODEST,  SL^MISSIVE. 
WtmMe.  h)  Latin  kumilit  low.  comes  from  Ansiiis  the 
ground,  which  to  the  lowest  position;  modeMt^  in  Latin 
madesiaet  from  wtedue  a  measure,  slgniflcs  keeping  a 
BMasore ;  emkmieeivet  in  Latin  stAmieene^  participle 
of  tuSmitUf  signifies  pot  under. 

10* 


These  terms  designate  a  taaqwr  of  Bind,  the  revwM 
of  sel  f-concelt  or  pride.  The  himbU  to  so  with  regardto 
ourselves  or  others:  siedMty  to  that  wbkh  respects  our- 
selves only :  eubmieeheneee  that  which  respects  ochsn. 
A  maiff  Is  kunMe  (torn  a  sense  of  hto  comparative  Infe- 
rioriiy  to  others  In  point  of  statkm  and  outward  dr- 
cumstanoes ;  or  be  to  kmrnble  ftom  a  sense  of  hto  Im- 
perfections, and  a  consciousness  of  not  being  what  ha 
ought  to  be ;  '  Li  Gk)d*s  holy  boose,  I  prostrate  myself 
in  tbe  kwmUeet  and  deeentest  way  of  genuflection  I 
can  Imagine.*— HowK.  A  nuut  to  madeet  in  as  mueh 
as  be  sets  but  llttto  value  on  hto  qnaliflcatk»s,  aequlra* 
luents,  and  endowments ; 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid 

A  soldier  should  be  medael  as  a  maU— Yotmo. 

Hwaiiitf  to  a  painful  sentiment ;  for  when  It  respeca* 
others  it  is  coupled  with  fear,  when  It  respects  our  own 
unwortbioess  it  to  coupled  with  sorrow:  medeetf  to  a 
peaceful  sentiment ;  it  serves  to  keep  the  whole  mind 
m  due  bounds. 

When  kMtmilitf  and  modeetf  Aam  themselves  In  the 
outward  conduct,  tbe  former  bows  itself  down,  the  latter 
shrinks:  aa  kwmkte  man  gives  freely  to  othevi  fVom 
a  sense  of  their  desert:  a  madeel  man  demands  nothing 
for  himself  from  an  unconsciousness  of  desert  u 
Sodidoo  itself  to  wudeet  in  tbe  dawn,  and 


only  toleration  mav  be  petitioned,  where  nothing  less 
than  empire  to  destgoed.*— South. 

Between  kuwMe  and  euhiiietioe  there  to  thto  pro- 
minent feature  of  distinction,  that  tbe  former  marks  a 
temper  of  mind,  tbe  latter  a  mode  of  action :  the  former 
to  therefore  often  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  not  so 
always :  we  mav  be  saAsiMstvs  because  we  are  AasiUe  ; 
but  we  may  likewise  be  euhwueeive  ftom  fear,  from 
interested  motives,  from  necessi^,  ftrom  datjr,  and  the 
like: 
And  potent  R^ahs,  who  themsdvaa  praslda 
O'er  realms  of  wkto  extent!    Bat  here  aaAadastvs 
Their  bomafB  pay ;  alternate  kings  and  slavaa  I 

SOBBRVII.L8. 

And  on  tbe  other  hand,  we  may  be  AacaiMs  wtthoat 
being  onAsnsstw,  when  we  are  not  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  others.    A  man  to  ktamble  In  hto  < 


when  he  takes  a  review  of  htoslnftiloess:  he  to  tub- 
sMsstM  to  a  master  whose  dtopleasore  he  dreada. 

Aa  kmmitUf  may  display  Itself  In  tbe  outward  eon- 
duct.  It  approachea  still  nearer  to  emkmienve  In  appll. 
cation:  hence  we  say  an  kmwMe  air,  and  a  eubwueeivt 
air ;  the  former  to  denote  a  man*s  sense  of  hto  own 
comparative  littleness,  tbe  latter  to  lodteate  hto  mdi 
ness  to  submit  to  the  willof  another:  a  man  therefora 
carries  hto  kemkle  air  about  with  him  to  all  hto  sopa> 
r lours,  nay,  indeed,  to  tbe  world  at  larn ;  but  be  puts  on 
b)s  ai^mieeive  air  onlv  to  the  lodlvlaual  who  has  the 


r  of  cootrolHng  htm.    Upon  the  i 


e  principle,  If 


power  of  control 

I  kmrnHw  ask  a  person's  pardon,  or  Ami^lir'sollclt  anv 
fovoor,  I  mean  to  express  asense  of  my  own  nnworthl- 
ness,  compared  wttn  tbe  Individual  addressed:  but 
when  a  eoimseIk>r  enkmieeiv^  or  with  emhaieeiem 
addre«cs  a  Judge  on  tbe  bench,  It  implies  hto  wllUi^ 
ness  to  eubmit  to  the  deetokm  of  the  bench :  or  IT  a 
person  tf«»«n««tv«ly  vteMs  to  the  wishes  of  another.  It 
to  done  with  an  air  that  bespeaks  hto  readineas  to  eon- 
form  hto  actions  to  a  prescribed  mle ; 

She  should  be  kmrnkUj  wbo  would  please; 
And  she  must  suAr,  who  can  tova.— Priob. 


Zsw  («. 


LOW,  MEAN,  ABJECT. 
ITiisiAle)  to  a  mueh  stronger  term  ihLii 


,  for  what  to  lew  stands  more  dlieetif  opposed  to 
what  to  high,  bat  what  to  sm«»  fa  tatermedlale:  smm^ 
In  German  jssMte,  Jbc.  oomes  fkom  the  Latin  cesisw 
nie  oooomon.  Tbe  Uw  to  applied  only  to  a  eertaln 
number  or  description ;  but  mMs,  Hke  eommon,  to  ap- 
plicable to  tbe  great  bulk  of  manlrind.  A  man  of  Ins 
extraction  folto  hetow  the  ordinary  level ;  be  toopposed 
to  a  nobleman; 

Had  I  been  bom  a  servant,  ny  (sw  Hfo 
Had  steady  stood  (h>m  all  these  miseries. 

Ramimlpb. 
A  man  of  mtmm  birth  does  not  rise  above  the  ordinary 
level :  be  to  uiion  a  tevrl  with  the  maimky ; 


id 
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For  t  to  tlM  mind  that  mskMtbe  body  rich  T 
ADdM  the  MID  brealu  throofb  the  dmrkcal  doudi, 
80  hooour'pMKth  lathe  au«M«t  habU. 

When  cmplojred  to  deelgnntc  ehnracter,  ther  prewnre 
"  '  '  ,  the  lev  ia  that  whka  la  poel- 
thiltaelf; 

Tet  aometiineB  natlooe  wU  decltaM  po  Uw 

from  virtue— MxLTOM. 
But  the  mtm  h  that  which  ia  «NnparatiTely  Um  hi 
recard  to  the  outward  circumaiancea  and  relative  con- 
dition of  the  individual.  Swearing  and  dmnkenneai 
are  low  vieea;  boxinf,  codfelliai.  and  wtertling,  are 
lewgaaMB;  a  nieplaced  econoaqr  b  people  of  property 
ia  MMm;  a  condeecension  to  tlKMC  who  are  beneath  na, 
for  our  own  petty  advantages,  ia  fuetrnwu*:  *  We  fbst 
not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any  Mfoa,  worldly 
Interest.*— flMia.ai]>oa.  A  man  is  commonly  Uw  by 
birth,  education,  or  habits ;  but  m»mmnet$  is  a  defect  of 
nature  which  sinks  a  person  in  spite  of  every  external 
advantage. 

The  lays  and  irmii  are  qualities  whether  of  the  con- 
dition or  the  character :  but  dgeel  Is  a  peculiar  state 
Into  wliicha  man  Is  thrown:  a  man  is  in  the  course  of 
Ihinp  low ;  be  ia  voluntarily  m$€n  and  involuntarily 
ctjut;  the  word  abf$ct^  from  tlie  Latin  <Ujici»  to  cast 
down,  signifying  litmly  brought  very  low.  Lomutt 
discovers  lUKaf  In  one's  actions  and  seothnents ;  the 
«M«ii  and  mbjeU  ia  one*s  spirit ;  the  latter  being  much 
more  powemil  and  oppreasive  than  the  former:  the 
mean  man  stoops  in  order  to  get:  the  aijtct  man  crawls 
h  Older  to  submit :  the  lowest  man  will  sometimes  have 
a  consciousness  of  what  Is  due  to  himself;  he  will  even 
rise  above  his  condition ;  the  Mean  man  sacrlAces  his 
dignity  to  his  convenience ;  he  is  always  below  himself; 
the  mijeU  man  altoaetber  forgets  tliat  be  has  any  dignity ; 
he  is  kept  down  by  the  piessoro  of  adverse  circom- 
■Caneea.  The  eoodlilnn  of  a  servant  iaiow ;  hia  man- 
neis.  Us  wordi,  and  hia  habita,  will  be  low;  but  by 
mod  conduct  he  mav  elevate  liimself  in  his  ^>here  of 
HA:  a  nobleman  is  in  station  tlie  reverse  of  low;  but 
If  he  wW  stoop  to  the  artiflcea  practised  by  the  vulcar 
In  order  to  carry  a  point,  we  denominate  it  wmr.  If  it 
he  but  trifling:  otherwise  it  deserves  a  strong  epithet 
The  slave  is,  ra  every  sense  of  the  word  al^focf ;  aa  he 
js  bereft  of  that  Quality  wlilch  seta  man  above  the 
brute,  BO,  in  his  actions,  he  evinces  no  hi^ier  Inipalse 
than  what  guides  brutes :  whether  a  man  he  a  slave  to 
another's  will  or  to  any  paseion.  such  aa  (bar  or  saper- 
stitlun,  he  is  equally  said  lobe  el^oef;  *  There  needa  no 
more  be  said  to  eatol  the  ezc^enee  and  power  of  his 
(Waller's)  wit,  than  thai  it  was  of  magnitude  enough 
to  cover  a  world  of  very  treat  faults,  that  Is,  a  narrow- 
ness In  bis  nature  to  the  Jowest  degree,  an  mljettmtt 
and  want  of  courage,  an  insinuating  and  eervile  flatter- 
ing,* JCC— Cl^AEKIIDOM. 

TO  REDUCE,  LOWER. 
Reiuee  Is  to  bring  down,  and  f«»«r  to  make  low  or 
tower,  which  proves  the  close  oonnezioQ  of  these  words 
in  tiMir  i>riginal  meaning ;  It  la,  however,  only  in  tMir 
improper  application  that  they  have  anv  fVirther  con- 
nexion. Roduee  ia  used  In  the  sense  of  lessen,  when 
applied  lo  number,  quantity,  price,  ice. :  lowor  Is  used 
In  the  same  sense  when  appUed  lo  price,  demands, 
lerms,  ttci  the  former,  however,  occurs  In  cases 
where  circumstances  as  well  as  persons  are  concerned ; 
tbe  latter  only  In  cases  where  persons  act :  the  price  of 
com  is  rti»€od  by  means  or  importation :  a  peraoa 
lowort  hia  price  or  hia  demand,  when  heflndithem  too 
high.  As  a  moral  quality,  the  former  is  maeh  strongor 
than  the  latter :  a  man  is  said  to  be  rtiutod  to  an  ab|ect 
ccoditton;  hut  to  be  lowered  hi  the  estimation  of  others, 
lo  be  rodmeod  to  a  stau  of  slavery,  to  be  lowtni  in  his 
own  eyes ;  '  Tlie  refular  metres  then  In  use  may  be 
rsd«Md,  1  think,  lo  four.*— TrawBiTT.  *  It  would  he  a 
nutter  of  astoniaiuueotto  me,  that  any  critic  should  be 
limod  proof  against  the  beautiea  of  Agamemnon  so  as 
to  lower  Its  author  to  a  comparlNQ  with  Bophodaaor 
EuripUea.'— CiTMaKELAMo. 

BASE,  YILE,  MEAN. 

Bmm9^  In  Pmieh  hat  low,  ftom  the  Lathi  hatta  the 

foundation  or  towest  part,  ia  the  most  directly  opposed 


to  the  elevated ;  viU,  In  French  vO,  Latin  m{i«,Gr«ak 
^oiAof,  worthless,  or  no  account,  is  literally  opfMsad  10 
the  worthy ;  aissii  and  midMu  from  the  Latin  siidiei^ 
signify  modierate,  not  elevated,  of  little  value. 

Ba9*  to  a  atronger  term  than  vile,  and  vile  tba 
auaa.  Base  marks  a  high  degree  of  moral  torphnde: 
vile  and  sieoa  denote  In  diflbrent  degreea  the  want  of 
an  value  or  esteem.  What  Is  hoKt  excites  our  abhor- 
rence, what  ia  etie  provokea  disgust,  what  Is  maam 
awakens  c(»tempt  Base  Is  opposed  to  magnanimous; 
01/e  to  noble ;  aieaa  to  generooa.  Ingratitude  is  haae  ; 
it  does  violence  to  tiie  best  aflbctions  of  our  nature : 
flattery  is  vile;  it  violates  truth  In  thegroasest  manner 
ibr  tbe  lowest  purposes  of  gain ;  coorpirances  are  awca 
which  are  derogatory  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the  Indl- 
viduaL 

Tbe  *a«e  character  violatea  the  strongsst  moral  obli- 
gations ;  the  vile  rharaiHar  blends  km  and  desplcaUe 
arts  with  his  vices ;  the  wuom  characto'  acta  Iboos- 
siatently  with  hia  honour  or  respectability.  Depravity 
of  mind  dictates hatt  conduct;  towness  of  sentiimml 
or  dispositioo  ioada  to  vileneee ;  a  selfish  temper  an- 
gMiders  weawseee.  The  schoolmaster  of  FiJerii  wan 
guilty  of  tiie  *««ee<  treacherv  in  surrendering  his  help- 
less charge  to  the  enemy ;  the  '' 


man  general,  Ihara- 
treatedhhnasavils 


charge  to  the  enemy ; 

fore,  with  true  nobleneasof  mind  t 

malelhetor:  sycophants  are  In  the  habita  of  praclWi^ 

evenr  sieea  artifice  to  obtain  fhvowr. 
The  more  elevated  a  person's  rank,  tbe  greater  la  hi» 

haatfuto  who  abuses  his  influence  to  the  iajurii  of 

those  who  repose  confidence  In  him ; 

Scorns  tlie  haoo  eaith  and  crowd  below, 
And  with  a  soaring  wing  still  mounts  on  high. 
Caasca. 

Tbe  lower  the  rwik  of  the  ImHvidoal,  mid  the  men 

atrocious  his  conduct,  the  viler  is  his  charaeiar; 


That  all  the  petty  kings 
'•   ^'d  be  lile 


And  worahiiHP'd  be  liie  him  and  ddfV'd, 
Of  courtly  qrcophants  and  caitiflk  vtM. 

GuASET  West. 


The  more  respectable  the  station  of  the  person,  and  th> 
more  extended  his  wealth. thetreater  Is  his aieamissa 
a!>w  he  deaccmb  to  practices  fitted  only  for  his  ktilh 
rioors;  *  There  is  hanfry  a  spirit  upon  earth  aosMaaaMt 
contracted  as  to  centre  all  regaros  oa  Ita  own  Inlanst 
exclusive  of  the  rest  of  maoklnd.*— Bbekbut. 


MODEST,  BA8HFC7L,  DIFFIDENT. 

JfodoHy  In  Latin  aiodeetas,  from  wudao  a  measure, 
signifies  setting  a  measure,  and  in  this  case  setting  a 
measure  to  one*s  esUmaceof  one'a  self;  haokful  signU 
fies  ready  to  be  abaskod;  d^Uent, from  the  Latin  dtf- 
JUaordit  prIvaUve,  and /A  to  trust  signifies  literally 
not  trusting,  and  in  this  case  not  trusting  to  one's  self. 

Modootf  to  a  habitor  pihiciple  of  thenUnd ;  Uo^fttt. 
fieee  to  a  state  of  feeling :  aiodeeCy  to  at  all  times  be- 
coming; haol^fubuoo  to  only  becomin|  in  females,  or 


very  young  peisona,  in  the  presence  of  their  superiours : 
moitotf  dboovers  itself  la  the  abeeoce  of  every  thinf 
asnming,  whether  In  look,  word,  or  action  i 

Her  fhce,  aa  In  anymph  dlsplay*d 
A  (hir  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  Muahi^  beauties  of  aaiodeet  maid. 

DETmw. 

Baokfvhtota  betrays  Itadf  bf  a  downcast  look,  and  a 
tUnidaIr :  a  siodeet  deportmem  to  always  commenda- 
ble;  aKuV^tompertonotdesirabto;  *Mere*«sV«^ 
neee,  without  merit,  to  awkwardness.'— Annisoa.  JM^ 
dtotjf  does  not  necessarily  discover  Itself  by  any  exter- 
nal mark ;  hot  ha$k/kbuio  atorays  shows  Itaelf  In  the 
manner ;  *  A  man  truly  siedest  to  as  much  so  when  ht 
to  alone  as  In  eompany.*— BimaciA. 

JUsdesiv  to  a  proper  distrust  of  uuiadiea ;  ^-fmrr 
to  a  culpable  diatraat  Jtfodsety,  though  oppoaed  to  aa- 
suranoe,  to  not  Incompatible  with  a  emfidence  hi  our- 
selves;  dtfldiafle  altogether  nnmaEa  a peiaoo, and  die- 
quailfiea  him  for  hto  duty :  a  person  to  generally  wodast 
In  the  display  of  hto  talenta  to  othen ;  but  •  dOldrai 
man  cannot  tarn  hto  talenta  to  their  prcfwruae:  *1>^ 
denes  and  presumption  both  artoa  flmn  the  warn  of 
knowing,  or  rather  tadeavonrlng  to  know,  oonetvea.* 
— Stbeub. 


ENGLISH  gTNONTM£& 
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PA88IVB,  BUBmBSIVB. 
PmisiMt  la  JjMtin  pttiwu  from  pUwtj  tnd  tbe 
Greek  Himm  to  eu/Eer,  aignlfyUic  diapoeed  to  Miller,  is 
■MMtiy  taken  in  tbe  bad  eenee  of  sulTetlng  indicnity 
IWnb  aaotber;  »Mkwus*i90  (v.  HwrnkU)  ie  raostiy  uken 
la  a  |ood  eenM  for  lubinittiag  to  aootber,  or  saflbinff 
oae*e  self  to  be  directed  by  aootlier;  to  be  pmstiws 
therefore  is  lo  bembwut«n>4  to  an  Improper  degree. 

Wliea  men  auempc  uoiustly  ui  euforoe  obedience 
fhun  a  mere  love  of  rule,  it  betrays  a  want  of  ptoper 
uirlt  to  be^a««iv«,  or  to  submit  quIvtJy  to  tbe  impoei- 
ttoo;  *  I  know  ibat  we  are  supposed  (bv  tbe  French 
revolutlookts)  a  duU^  sluggish  race,  reudered  pmsHv 
hy  Hading  our  situation  tolerable.'— Burkb.    When 
■MB  lawfully  enforce  obedience,  it  is  none  but  tbe  un- 
ruly and  self-willed  who  will  not  be  *uhmi$$ive ; 
He  in  delight 
Both  of  lier  beaoty  and  ra^fllljr<j«e  charms, 
flBil'4  with  aapsrioor  toTe.— Milton. 


PATD5NCE,  RESIGNATION,  ENDURANCE. 

Patimet  appHes  to  any  troubles  or  pains  whatever, 
■nan  or  great;  ruignrntion  is  employed  only  for  thoee 
of  great  moment,  in  which  our  dearest  Interests  are 
coqcemed:  paUtmu  when  compared  with  r€$ignaii»n 
Is  somewliat  negative ;  it  consists  iu  the  abstaining 
ftom  all  complaint  or  indication  of  what  one  suffers : 
i^ttt  TuignaiUim  consists  in  a  positive  sentiment  of  con- 
formity to  tbe  exisiing  circumstances,  be  they  what 
ibey  may.  There  are  perpetual  occurrences  which  are 
•apt  lo  harass  tbe  temper,  unless  one  regards  them  with 
jMtienee ;  *  Though  the  duty  of  ptiencs  and  subjection, 
where  man  ealftr  wreaafally,  might  possibly  be  of  soom 
fliree  in  those  times  of  darkness ;  yet  modem  Chrls- 
tlaakyieaebes  that  then  only  men  are  bound  to  sulfer 
when  Ibey  are  not  able  to  rsslst*— South.  Tbe  mla- 
Ibitnnes  of  some  men  are  of  so  calamitous  a  nature, 
that  If  Uiqr  have  not  acquired  tbe  resiifaartM  of  Cbrls- 
tiaae.  ibey  moel  inevitably  eink  under  them ;  *  My  mo- 
ther Is  la  that  dispirited  state  of  rtignmtuu  which  is 
tbe  eflbet  of  a  kmg  life,  and  the  loss  of  what  Js  dear  to 

«S.*~POPB. 

PmtimM  applies  only  to  the  evUi  that  aetaally  hang 
over  us;  but  there  Is  a  rss^^nciiMi  connected  with  a 
Arm  trust  in  Providence  which  extends  its  views  to  fix- 
inrity,  and  prepares  us  for  the  worst  that  may  happen. 

As  ^aiMiics  lies  in  tlie  jnanaer  and  temper  of  suAr- 
lag,and«ai«rM««intbeact:  wemaybavesndumnM 
and  not  pmtitmu:  for  we  may  have  much  to  mtdmr* 
and  floneeqwendy  sndMrsnM ;  but  If  we  do  not  tmdmr* 
It  with  an  eaey  mind  and  without  the  disturbance  of 
oar  looks  and  words,  we  have  not  putitiu*:  on  the 
other  hand  we  may  bave^«<ara««  but  not  mdMrmmc*: 
for  cnxfttimtf  may  be  ezerdsed  by  momentary  tri- 
fles, which  are  not  sulBclently  great  or  laatfng  lo  consti- 
tuiesaAvwMt  * 

There  was  never  yet  philosopber 

That  could  smbirv  the  tooth-ache  patlenfly. 

flsAKSFn^ia. 

PATIENT,  PASSIVE. 
PutUmt  eomes  fton  ^actsiw,  tbe  acUve  partSelple  of 
potior  tosoffor ;  pm$ai9€  comes  from  the/«««fv«  parti- 
ciple of  the  seme  verb ;  hence  tbe  dtfforeoce  between 
the  words:  pmtimi  signifies  suffering  fWmi  an  aodvt 
priiieiple,  a  detemUnalkm  to  suffer ;  pmsHftt  signifies 
'^     '  for  want  of  power  to  prevent 

always  Oftken  In  an  Indlf- 


oonaideredaa  a  weakaam,  If  not  a  vka;  ItlithaMi 
during  that  ftom  olben  which  we  ought  not  to  eDdma 

TO  SUFFER,  BEAR,  ENDURE,  SUPPORT. 

SMgmr^  in  Latin  #i|f«rs,  compounded  of  nA  and 
/«■•,  sigiiifies  bearing  up  or  firm  underuealh ;  h—r  In 
Saxon  *«r<m,  old  German  her^M^  Latin /on'*,  and  Be- 
brew  M13  to  creaie ;  radsrc,  la  LaUn  mimn,  slanifles 
10  harden  or  be  hardened;  siqiiMrt,  fhm  tlie  LaUn  ««• 
and  vvrts,  signifies  lo  carry  up  or  to  cany  from  under- 
neath ourselves,  or  to  receive  the  weight. 

To#i|f«r  is  a  passive  and  lavolaatary  act;  it  de- 
notes simply  the  belaff  a  receiver  of  evil ;  it  is  therefbre 
the  condition  of  our  being:  lo  *Mr  is  positive  and  vo- 
luntary *  It  denotes  tbe  manner  in  wblsa  we  receive  tbe 
eviL  *Man.*eayBtbePsahDiai,*lsbonilo#i|f«rtiyae 
the  sparks  fly  upwards;*  benoe  the  neeeority  forns  to 
learn  to  *s«r  all  the  numeroos  and  diversified  evils  to 
which  we  are  obnoxious;  *  Let  a  maa  be  brought  imo 
some  such  severe  and  Irvina  situation  as  fixes  the  at- 
tention of  the  publkk  on  his  behaviour.  The  flrstqoea* 
Hon  which  we  pat  coneeming  him  Is  not,  what  does  be 
•ngert  but  how  does  be  h»mr  It  1  If  we  Judge  blm  to 
led  and  firm,  resigned  to  providance,  and 
by  conscious  IntcpHy,  hie  characier  risai, 


Tbe  former, 

foreni  or  jnod  sense:  t)ie  latter  la  an  indifihrent  or  bad 
aanae.    When  physicaUy  applied  pmtimt  dem>tas  the 
att  of  reeeiviiw  impressions  ftom  external  aaenls: 
hichls  the  best  —    " -'^'rrr 


•  Wheat,  wbkhls  the  best  sort  of  irain,  of  which  the 
paresl  bread  Is  aiade,  Is  ^oltnuof  heat  and  cold.*— 
Rat.  PmHm  Implies  tbe  siato  of  being  acted  upon  by 
^uneraal  agenia.; 

Ulgh  above  tbe  ground 

Theta'  march  was,  and  the  pattiv  air  upbore 

Their  nimble  tread.— Milton. 
In  tbe  moral  application  tbe  distinction  b  tbe  same ;  but 
ptiumcs  Is  always  a  virtue,  as  it  signifies  the  sufMig 
quietly  that  which  cannot  be  remedied ;  as  there  are 
many  MMb  evils  incident  to  our  condition,  it  has  been 
~"t  one  of  tbe  flrat  CbriiiiaB  duties:  /aemMSM  U 


and  his  miseries  lessen  in  our  view.* — Bioia. 

TO  kmr  is  a  single  act  of  the  resolotlon,  and  rsiatas 
only  to  common  Ills ;  we  k^mr  •disaapolotaienia  and 
Is  a  eontioiied  and  jwwerfUl  act  of 


llastfng  pains  both  of 
Bgcr-and  coM ;  we  <»- 


body  and  mind ;  we  a$tdmrt  hungcr-i 
imrt  provocations  and  aggravatioas ;  lijs  a  maaingor 
oursdves,by  ourown  act,  inaensible  to  exteraal  evils ; 
'  How  miserable  bis  state  who  is  condemned  to  «ad«r« 
at  once  thenuifK>f  guilt  and  tbe  vexations  of  calamity.* 
— BLAia.  The  first  objea  of  education  should  be  to 
accustom  children  to  kemr  contradictions  and  crosses, 
that  tbev  may  afterward  be  enabled  to  radart  every 
trial  and  misery. 

To  h4mr  and  enimn  signify  to  reeeHre  becomingly 
ibewelgblofwbalbelbllsoiirBelveB:  to  smmti  sign!, 
flea  to*ssr  eilber  our  own  or  another^  evjQs ;  fbrwe 
may  cither  ^fT-  -*  nT.rvp*T^/»^  ^r  be  tvyj^rrUd  J>y 
Otiiiir^  :  Lvii  iiL  iJii-  laiij-r  ra-Jif  tt  u  hmr  ffEim  Mat  t^^m^ 
citj  tvJiich  b  wtthiu  ouni^ved:  but  we  subpart  om^ 
sev<^  by  fbrt-ign  %\^,  that  Ja,  by  ]\m  eooiulaik'/is  fit 
reSiuiiin,  i\w.  tMrtictEPAllcm  and  condnkaco  of  rrifiiHla, 
aiiil  lb'  liku.  As  Ldc  titnJf  BiRy  be  rsrJy  and  !frivdUkl|y 
IniJ  LH  d  I'l  A/df  colli,  )]itb|;(!r,  nnd  poin^  uuill  \i  ti  cinMed 
io  ni4Hrt  t'Vfii  ticruciauA^  nfioDiefl:;  so  may  Uk  niind 
be  t>riiLi4lii,  fiuifi  Uari^g  the  royglnicwM  of  othcNf 
to»ip<'ni  wlUi  c>nijaii|}ririy,  ar  tbeunirltAaaiitiicwM^ljIcb 
daLl>  iCLur  wlUi  fkittleurc,  la  rnduTt  tJnir  nimi^aL  *com 
an]  ii^nivucjxUon  wlikh  fiLinian  in  t  lice  cdji  tn^tiit .  Iiut 
wljzirf.visr  II  p«i^»iin  may  k^ar  oi  ttidmrt  uf  fiemftpiiJ  in- 
0Qik^<.'r4k'Eiee,  ifjcEu  ilfc  *ufrn^s  ari^uif  rrtim  ths 
WtMiritk^  #fl^i.'*€iirjii?ort}ie  fniiii  wltlcli  by  no  elTtPrti  of 
our  •  I  111' El  vtt  thall  be  (Jii^ibk^d  itj  t^ppc^i ;  jn  itucli  qio- 
m«  111::,  w  »r  fi-f.^l  tlie  unpC^utftlilc  valutioT  rcJIgkiri,  wJiJuJi 
puii^  Ufa  In  pi:idea«|i>ii  uf  tUe  luvua*  QtMv^p^riing  eveiy 
sublunary  pain; 

With  Inward  conaolattonereoompena'd 

And  oft  <Mp^<i-iid.— MiLToa. 

Tbe  words  Mffer  and  Mdnrs  are  sahl  only  of  peiaoM 
aiKl  perKNial  matters;  to  *Mr  and  tvppvrt  are  said 
also  of  iblnfB,  signifying  to  receive  a  weight :  In  tbia 
case  they  differ  princinaiily  in  tbe  dMraeof  weight  i«. 
celved.  To  Uor  la  said  of  any  weight,  large  or  small, 
and  either  of  tbe  whole  or  any  parloftfie  weight ;  nmi 
P0rt  la  said  of  a  great  weight  and  tbe  whole  we^ 
The  beams  or  the  foundation  »car  tbe  weight  of  a 
bonse ;  but  tbeplllaia  upon  which  It  is  raised,  or  sgaiMI 
wUeb  it  laana,sivy#rf  the  weight.  ^^ 

OBEDIENT,  SUBMISSIVE,  OBSEQUIOUS. 

OMlUmt  signifies  ready  to  obey,  and  0ukmU»iv  tbe 
dlspoaitloa  to  subodt ;  •^ssfinnw,  in  Latia  •^smvAut, 
ftom  0k*efHm'2  or  the  Intensive  0k  and  mmm*  to  fM- 
tow,  signifies  foUowbig  diligently,  or  with  fiuewliy  of 
mind. 

One  is  cbtSitni  to  tbe  command,  »nbwd99h0  to  the 
power  or  the  wlU,  Utsfuioms  to  the  person.  0*iri^ 
CMS  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense :  one  ought  always 
to  be  sisdfsaf  where  sftsdisnes  Isdue:  siJMMienli 
Mlativelygoad:  itnMv,bowiv«r,bataidiflbv«acdrladi 


1«) 


£NQLI8H  SYNONTMEft. 


OM  B^r  be  mihmUH—  ftoKi  IntereMMl  modtM,  or 
netniMM  of  spirit,  whleh  li  a  (me  kind  of  $Mkmi**ie>%  ; 
buttobeMiHMMtv«foreoaeelenoe  nkeiathebounden 
doty  of  ■  Cbriilieo:  •k00fiu0unu0»  is  never  good;  it 
M  an  c  Iff e wive  coooem  altout  ttie  will  at  aaotber, 
which  has  always  interest  Ibr  its  eod. 

Oktditnee  Is  a  course  of  conduct  caaformable  either 
to  some  spedflclc  rule,  or  the  e&press  will  of  another: 
jMlwiitiea  is  often  a jmsonal  act,  isunediatel j  directed 
to  the  lodividuaL  We  show  our  «*«di0iiM  to  the  law 
hy  avoiding  the  breach  of  it;  we  show  oor  slsdi'mct  to 
the  wlU  or  God,  or  of  our  parent,  by  making  that  wiU 
the  rule  of  our  nfb;  *  The  e^arfiniM  of  men  is  to  imi- 
tate the  4ktdimte$  of  angels,  and  rational  beinp  on 
earth  are  to  live  unto  Oodas  rational  beioci in  heaven 
live  unto  him.*— Law.  On  the  other  hand  we  show 
»mkmi»9itm  to  the  penon  of  the  magistrate ;  we  adopt 
a  tmkmmi90  deportment  by  a  downcast  took  and  a 
beat  body; 

Her  at  his  feet,  aukmitHvt  in  distress, 
He  thus  witbpeaoeAil  words  upralsU— Miltom. 
Oheikne^  Is  Ibuadsd  upon  principle,  and  cannot  be 


In  vain  thou  bidet  me  to  forbear, 
Oto^mct  wen  rebeWoa  here.— Cowlbt. 

MmkmUtUm  is  a  partial  bending  to  anodier,  wUeh  Is 
easily  aflboted  In  our  outward  behaviour ; 

In  aO  niAsUfsisn  and  humility, 

York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 
SBAKsraAms. 
The  wnder<andlBg  and  the  heart  produce  the  0te- 
dicacs ;  but  foree.  or  the  oeoessUjr  of  circumstances, 
give  rise  to  the  nJbmisaiom, 

Ot«dMMc«  and  ««Asiw«i#meuppoee  a  restraint  ononis  i 
own  will,  In  order  to  bring  It  into  accordance  with  that 
<^  another ;  but  9it$^Mi0u*n«$9  is  the  consulting  the 
will  or  pleasure  of  another :  we  are  •ttditnt  fhwi  a 
sense  of  right; 

What  generous  Greek,  •itiitni  to  thy  word, 

Shall  mm  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword. 

POPB. 

Weare  tM^wtUHv  ftom  a  sense  of  necessltv ;  *  The 
natives  (of  Britain)  disarmed,  dispirited,  and  «it^im>- 
«tv«,  had  lost  all  deelre,  and  even  idea,  of  their  former 
liberty.'— HuMB.  We  are  ohtequunu  fhun  a  desire  of 
aalnlng  fkvour ;  *  Adore  not  so  the  rislocson,  that  you 
lorget  the  fhtlier,  who  raised  you  to  this  height ;  nor  be 
you  so    '        *      '  -^  - -•-— -•-  •-  '    ' 

to  the 
love  of  God 


rtsptetful  to  others  besides  oitr  parents,  bhbough  la 
them  e*«4t«iie«  and  re^pert  are  iu  the  highest  degree  and 
in  the  first  case  due;  yet  servants  are  enjoined  to  be 
obedient  to  ibelr  masters,  wives  to  their  husbands,  and 
subkcts  to  their  king ;  *  The  okediene*  of  children  to 
their  parents  Is  the  basis  of  all  government,  and  set  forth 
as  the  measure  nfthat  obedience  which  we  owe  to  thoae 
whom  Providence  has  i^ced  over  as.*— Admson. 

Respectful  is  a  term  of  still  greater  latitude  than 
either,  for  ss  the  chsracters  of  men  as  much  as  their 
stations  demand  reepeet,  there  Is  a  reepectful  deport* 
ment  due  towards  every  Buperiour  ;*  Let  your  behavioor 
towards  vour  superlours  In  dignl^,  age,  learning,  or  any 
distlnguishod  excellence,  be  ftill  ofreofct  and  defe- 
rence.'-'-CBATKAM. 

DUTY,  OBUOATION. 

Dntffy  as  we  see  in  the  preceding  ssetion.  eooi 
altogether  of  what  is  right  or  due  fVom  one  being  to 
other ;  obUgmtion^  from  the  Latin  oblige  to  bind,  sig- 
nifies the  bond  or  neceerity  which  lies  In  the  thing. 

All  dutp  depends  upon  moral  obligation  which  sub- 
sIstB  between  man  and  man,  or  between  man  and  his 
Maker ;  In  this  abstract  sense,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  dutff  without  a  previotuebUgalion,  and  where  there 
Is  an  obligation  it  Involves  a  <nuy ;  but  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation,  dvCy  Is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  men  In 
their  various  relatlmw ;  obligation  only  to  particular 
circumstances  or  modes  of  action :  we  have  dmtie*  \o 
perform  as  psrcnts  and  children,  as  husbands  and 
wives,  as  rulers  and  subjects,  as  nelghboufs  and  citl- 


you  so  oboofimia  to  the  father,  that  you  give  Just 

-   '"  "" neglect  him.'— Bac< 

)hedinuo  to  his  Will ;  thev 
are  coincident  sentlmenu  ihat  reciprocally  act  on  each 


to  suspect  that  you  neglect  nim.'— Bacon. 
od  Is  followed  W  obedioneo  to  bis  Will;  1 


other,  so  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue :  a  tubmitnve 


conduct  Is  at  the  worst  an  invohintanr  sacrifice  of  our 

I  or  necessities,  the  evil  of 

which  Is  confined  principally  to  the  Individual  who 


Independence  to  our  feais  < 


The  ways  of  Heav'n,  judg'd  by  a  private  I 
Is  often  what's  our  private  interest. 
And  therefore  those  who  wouM  that  will  obey 
Without  their  interest  must  their  dair  weigh. 

DavDBW. 
The  debtor  is  under  an  «Mifat{en  to  dischar|{C  debt; 
and  he  who  has  promised  is  under  an  obbgation  to 
ftilfil  his  promise:  a  consrientious  man,  therefore, 
never  loses  sl^  of  the  obligatione  which  he  has  at  diF 
ferent  times  to  discharge;  *No  man  can  be  under  an 
obligation  to  believe  any  thing,  who  hath  not  sufllcient 
means  whereby  he  may  be  assured  that  such  a  thing  Is 
true.'— TiLLOTsoB. 

The  daly  is  not  so  peremptorras  the«Mif  alt«« ;  the 
obligation  is  not  so  lasting  as  the  dutf .  our  aflbctloos 
Impel  us  to  the  discharge  of  daty  ;  Interest  or  necessity 
Impels  as  to  the  discharge  of  an  obligation :  It  may 
therefore  osmetimes  happen  that  the  man  whom  a  sense 
ofdmtf  cannot  acmate  to  do  that  wUch  fai  right,  will 
not  be  able  to  withstand  the  sft^f«<*M  under  which  be 


makes  the  sacrifice ;  but  oboefutouonue  Is  a  voluntary 
sacilfiee  of  all  that  is  noble  In  man  to  base  gain,  the 
evil  of  which  extends  (br  and  wide:  the  oniwttoeivo 
man,  however  mean  be  may  be  in  himself,  does  not 
contribute  to  the  vices  of  ethers:  but  the  oboofmoua 
man  has  no  scope  for  his  paltry  talent,  but  anaoog  the 
weak  and  wicked,  whose  weakness  he  profits  by,  and 
whose  wickedness  he  encourages. 

DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT,  RESPECTFUL. 
DmiifM  algBlfies  fuU  of  asense  of  duty,  or  fuU  of 
what  MonfB  to  duty;  obodtont^  ready  lo  obey;  ro- 
gmoetful^  ftilT  of  respect. 

The  obsdmu  and  rotpoctful  are  but  modes  of  the 
dutifml :  we  may  be  duttftd  without  being  either  obe- 
dient or  reepeetful ;  but  we  are  so  for  dutiful  as  we  are 
either  obedient  or  reapeetfui.  Dutjf  denotes  what  is 
diie  (Vom  one  being  to  another ;  It  is  Independent  of  all 
circumstances:  obedienio  and  reopoa  are  relaUve  dmtiae 
depending  upon  the  character  and  statioii  of  IndlTi- 
;  as  we  owe  to  ao  one  on  earth  so  much  as  to  our 
,  we  are  said  to  be  duti/^  to  no  earthly  being 
;  and  In  order  to  deserve  the  name  oCduttfuL  a 
child  durii«  the  pwlod  of  his  childhood,  ought  to  make 
ft  parent's  will  to  be  hla  law,  and  at  no  future  period 
ott|ht  that  will  ever  to  be  an  obiect  of  Indiflbrence; 
•F^  one  croal  parent  we  meet  wkh  a  thoomnd  aada- 
/i^  chUdrao.'— Ammob.    W«  may  N  a^sdtait  and 


CST;' 


TO  COMPLY,  CONFORM,  YIELD,  SUBMIT. 
The  original  meaning  of  comply  and  ffield  will  be 
exirfained  under  the  h«ul  of  Recede ;  conform^  com- 
pounded of  eoa  and/«rsi,  signifies  to  put  inm  the  same 
form ;  eubmit,  in  Latin  eubmittot  compounded  of  eub 
and  wutto^  sirnifies  to  put  under,  that  Is  to  say,  to  put 
one's  self  under  another  person. 

Complimnee  and  eon/ormitif  are  voluntary ;  fiolding 
and  eubmi*ei»n  are  Involoniary. 

Cow^liamee  Is  aa  act  of  the  inclination :  eonformitf 
nm  act  of  the  judgement :  compliamee  is  aliogether  op- 
tloaal ;  we  tomplf  with  a  thing  or  not  at  pleasure: 
eotiformitf  la  Mnding  on  the  conscience ;  It  relates  to 
matters  in  which  there  Is  a  right  and  a  wrong.  Com- 
p<i«u«wlth  the  fashions  and  customs  of  those  we  live 
with  is  a  natural  propensity  of  the  human  mind  that 
maybe  mostly  indulged  without  Impropriety;  *  I  would 
not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  this  reloiion  to  reflect  upon 
Slgnor  Nicolini,  who  In  acting  this  part  only  compUet 
with  the  wretched  taste  of  his  audience.'— Aodison. 
Oonformitf  In  religious  matters,  though  not  to  be  en- 
forced by  human  authority,  Is  not  on  that  account  less 
binding  on  the  consciences  of  every  member  in  the 
commuiUty ;  the  neglect  of  this  duty  on  trivial  grounds 
Involves  In  It  the  violation  of  more  than  one  branch  of 
the  moral  law ;  *  Being  of  a  lay  profcsrion,  I  humbly 
conform  to  the  constituilons  of  the  church  end  my 
spiritual  superionrs,  and  I  hold  this  obedience  to  be  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.*— Howbl.  Complianeeo 
«M  MMiaeciaesoulpable,bulceV'enn%  at '«4M«lutha 


fiNOUSH  STUOllTlfES. 


Ifil 


oMrioVilialwiiia 
woridMUdtt 


;  'TbetctioMtowliiebtlw 

we  iiiM  wbkh  fiwMt 

otwnwl  expectatiom. 

Cn^UsmM  sod  cM^tfrantif  are  prodnoed  by  no  ez- 
iMMl  actkm  OD  the  mind :  tbey  flow  epontaiieoaely 
fVom the wUI and uoderaUodiac:  yiMing toaUogeCber 
tbe  result  of  foreifnaceocy.  We  c^m^  with  a  wlab 
aeeoonaaitiskoown;  it  aoeorda  with  our  feeUna  ao 
todo.  w«  fMd  to  the  entreatleB  of  othen;  It  it  the* 
efltec  of  perauaeloOf  a  eoincraint  upon  the  incUnatioD. 
We  tt^fi/rm  to  the  reculatioos  of  a  commuoi^,  It  la  a 
matter  of  dtocretioo;  we  yteM  to  the  superiour  Judge- 
meot  or  power  of  another,  we  have  no  choice  or  alter- 
■attve.  We eMijify cheer Ailly;  we c«V«rM willingly; 
we  yicM  reluctantly* 

To  jfidd  is  to  five  way  to  another,  either  with  one's 
win,  ooe*s  Judgement,  or  one*s  outward  coodua:  nk- 
■litfiMi  is  the ^vlng  npef  one's  self  ahogether;  Histhe 
mbslitutlon  of  another's  will  tot  one's  own.  YieUUng 
Is  partial ;  we  may  yidd  in  one  case  or  in  one  action, 
-  though  hot  la  anetber:  nbmutien  is  general ;  it  in- 
cludes a  system  of  conduct 

We  yiald  when  we  do  not  resist ;  this  may  sometiroea 
Iw  the  act  of  a  superiour:  we  submit  only  by  adopting 
fhe  measures  and  conduct  proposed  to  us ;  this  is  always 
the  act  of  an  Inforiour.  titUmf  may  be  produced  by 
■Mans  more  or  leas  gentle,  by  entldng  or  Insinuating 
■rta,orby  thefbreeofaigument;  •ii*flu«tfi9ii  is  made 
only  to  power  or  positive  force:  one  fieUU  after  a 
struggle;  one  mMU  without  resistance:  we  fMd  to 
•niMlvcs  or  ethers;  we  nikwut  to  othen  only :  it  Is  s 


is  to  VMM  either  to  the  sumstions  of  others  or 
our  own  inclinsttons  to  do  that  which  our  Judgemenui 
eondoaui4  It  Is  a  ft>Uy  to  §nimit  to  the  caprtoe  of  any 
one  where  there  is  not  a  moral  obligation:  ttlsobstinacy 
not  to  vmU  when  one's  adversary  has  the  advantage ; 
It  Is  rinAil  not  to  nkmit  to  constituted  authorities ; 
^There  has  been  along  dispute  for  precedency  between 
the  tragick  and  the  herolck  poets.  Aristotle  would  have 
the  latter  fi«U  the  paat  to  the  former,  but  Mr.  Dryden 
and  many  others  would  never  M^aiii  to  this  decUoiL' 
— AnmsoR. 

A  cheerftal  eea^'aaes  with  the  request  of  a  Mead  la 
tile  aincereat  proof  of  IHanddiip; 

Let  the  king  meet  tammUmnct  In  your  looka, 
A  ftee  and  ready  ffWrfiy  tohla  wlahaa.— Rowb. 
The  wlaeat  and  moat  learned  of  men  have  ever  been 
the  readieat  to  ctfVorm  to  the  general  aense  of  the  com- 
tnunlty  in  which  they  live ; 

Among  mankind  ao  few  there  are 

Who  will  €0itf0rm  to  phUosopfaick  Are.— Damaii . 

The  harmony  of  social  life  Is  firequently  disturbed  by 
the  raluctaoee  which  men  have  to  fisld  to-each  other ; 
*  That  yMldtiifiMts,  whatever  ibnadatlons  It  might  lay 
to  the  disadvantage  of  posterity,  was  a  specilck  to 
preserve  us  In  peace  for  his  own  time.*— Loan  Bauwaz. 
The  order  of  civil  society  is  frequently  destroyed  by  the 
want  of  proper  smbmutitn  to  superlours ;  '  Christian 
people  mbmit  themselves  to  c«v#rai«U«  observances 
of  the  lawful  and  religious  cooMtutlons  of  their  spi- 
ritual rulers.*— Whtts. 


COMPLAINT,  TIELDINO,  SUBBOSSIVE. 

As  epHhets  (twn  the  pcecedtaig  verbs,  serve  to  desig- 
ame  a  prapensUy  to  the  respective  acttons  mostly  in  ao 
aieesslve  or  improper  degree. 

A  c^mf  UmU  temper  e^mpUM  with  evenr  wish  of 
another  good  or  bad, 

Be  silent  and  cM^^TMr;  youll  soon  find 
Sir  John  without  a  medicine  will  be  kind. 

Hakbisoii. 
A  fUUbag  temper  leans  to  every  opinion  right  or 
wrong;  *  A  peaceable  temper  supposes  yiMing  and 
condescending  manners.* — Bi^ia.  A  rubmiggne  tem- 
per tuHdu  to  every  demand,  Just  or  unjust ;  '  When 
force  and  violence  and  bard  necessity  have  brought  the 
yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  people's  neck,  xdlgioa  will 
supply  them  with  a  patient  and  aubmuHve  spirit.* — 
Plsbtwooo. 

A  tvmpUmnt  person  wants  command  of  fbding ;  a 
fiddiuf  person  wants  flxedneaa  of  principle;  mmb- 
aiit«ie«  peraoo  wanta  reaolntloo:  a  c^wji/iaaf  dlspoai- 
tloo  win  be  imposed  upon  by  the  selfish  and  uarea- 
ftxiaMt;  afM«bv<)WMM(Niif  iDoet  onflt  ft>r  com 


to  the  egaertnas  of  tynmay. 


SNT,  C0MPL7, 
AGREX. 


ACUUIESCE, 

^sesds,  In  Latin  accsds,  compounded  of  as  or  ad 
aodc«dstogooreoiDa,sigiiillss  to  comeorflditaitoa 
thing ;  consent.  In  French  emumttir^  Lattai  ttn§tmli0, 
compounded  or  eea  together  and  MtOw  le  Ibel,  sigitffles 
to  feel  In  unison  with  another ;  ces^p^r  comas  probab^ 
fhMn  the  French  —aylaiis,  LatiB  assipfasM,  aign^ 
fyinc  10  be  pleased  Inuaiaoawtthaaother;  sifiinfc 
in  Freiieh  acyMMesr,  Latin  acfakMs,  fomponnded 
of  scored  and  futfateo,  sigalOas  <o  be  eaqr  about  or 
contented  wtth  «  thing;  ^grtt,  in  French  a#rdsr,  li 
most  probably  derived  fhw  «be  Latin  gt 
word  etmgrw0t  signifying  loneoord  or  suit 

We  acc«d0  to  what  others  propose  to  us  by  fUtaf 
in  with  their  ideas :  we  cmumx*  to  what  others  wlan 
by  authorising  it:  we  cesyip  with  what  Is  aaked  of  na 
1^  allowing  It,  or  no|  hindering  It:  we  mtfuiuu  in 
what  is  buteted  by  aceepting  tt,  and  conftwming  toM: 
we  afrss  to  what  Is  proposed  bj  admitting  and  em 
InracingiL 

We  oblect  to  thoee  Ihingi  to  which  we  do  not  aMidt  .* 
we  refuse  those  things  to  which  we  do  not  esassal,ar 
with  which  we  will  not  cntply :  we  oppose  thoai 
things  In  which  we  will  not  mcpAuu :  we  oiapute  thai 
to  which  we  will  not  a^rss. 

To  tctde  is  the  unoonsirained  action  of  an  eqaal; 
it  is  a  matter  of  discretion:  osassaC  and  cesyip  sup- 
pose a  degree  of  superiority,  at  leaM  the  power  of  pro- 
venting :  they  are  acts  of  good  nature  or  ctvIU^ ;  a»- 
qtduee  fanpUes  a  degree  of  submission,  it  Is  a  matter  of 
prudence  or  necessity:  afrse  Indicates  an  aversion  to 
disputes ;  it  respects  the  uumony  of  social  InteroounN. 

Members  of  any  community  ought  to  be  willing  10 
accede  to  what  Is  the  general  win  of  tbeir  associates; 
*  At  laat  persuaaioa,  menaces,  and  the  impending  prea- 
aure  of  necesalty,  conquered  her  virtue,  and  she  se- 
ceded to  the  fVaud.*— CuMBBELAiro.  Parenta  should 
never  be  induced  to  content  to  any  thing  wUch  maj 
prove  iojorious  to  their  chUdren ; 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will  cMU«al«.—CtauxsraAms 
People  ought  not  10  eMRpiy  hidlscrlminaieiy  with  what 
Is  requeeted  of  them ;  '  IncltBalion  will  at  length  ooma 
over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  fbrce  reason  lo 
etmflm  with  InclinatloB.'— AnmaoN.  In  aM  matten 
of  (Ullerence  it  la  a  happy  otrBumstanee  when  tba 
parties  wiU  acfaisscs  in  the  Judgement  of  an  umpha; 
*Thia  we  ou^  to  aofatesce  in,  tliat  the  Bovereiga 
Being,  the  groat  Author  of  Nature,  baa  In  bbn  an  poa- 
alble  perfeeHen.*— AnmsoN.  Dlflbrences  will  soon  ba 
terminaled  wbenthereisawHIhigneestos/ree;  *We 
Infbnt  as  the  orphan  son  of  a  dl» 


ngrmd  to  adopt  the 
tant  relatifm  of  our  own 


L*— CUMBBKLAMn. 


TO  AGREE,  COINCIDE,  CONCUBr 
npaiad  with 
Inthepreeen 
anappUqdtoper- 


In  the  former  section  ngrec  Is  eompaiad  with      _ 
that  are  employed  only  Ibrtbina;  in  the  preeent  caaa 
It  is  compared  with  words  as  tney 
sons  only. 

Agree  implies  a  general 
ee  together  and  the  Lathi  raetde  to  fbU,  Implies  a' 
Ing  In  a  certain  point;  emuemr^  fhm  era  togetiier,  and 
emrre  to  run,  Implies  a  ruanlng  in  the  aaae  eaurae,  an 
acting  together  on  the  aame  pandplee. 

4lTae  denoiea  aetata  of  raat;  estfncMk  and  eencar  a 
atate  of  motion,  tither  tosrarda  or  with  another. 

Agreement  h  either  the  voiuntaiy  or  Involuntary  aet 
of  persons  in  general ;  eemciiente  is  tlie  voluntary  bat 
casual  aa  of^lndivlduals,  iIm  act  ef  one  fultng  into 
the  opinion  of  another ;  ceacaiitaes  Is  the  faMenttonal 
positive  aet  of  Indlvidaals ;  it  la  the  aetof  onenuthor» 
tsiag  the  opbdona  and  meaaurea  of  another. 

Men  of  like  education  and  temperament  rngrm  npon 
most  subjects; 

Since  an  ngree^  who  both  with  Judcement  rand, 

'Tlatheaameaun,  anddoeahiinsdur  aucoeed.  ' 

Tati. 
People  cannot  expect  olhan  lo  reintiit  with  th«iy 

•Vide  Abbe  Girard:  *'Conant|r,  poqpliieer,  nd- 
bercr,  tomber  d'acord. 


lai 


ENGLISH  SYHONTMEt. 


tdvoMom;  'Tben  !■ 

DC  perhapi  uijr  couple  wImm  dk^oMam  aod  relWi 

of  lira  are  to  perfectly  liiiiilar  uMuu  their  wills  con 


■tantly  coi»eid«,^—H^WKmnwoKTa.  Tlie  wiser  part 
of  manidiid  are  taclcwani  in  eoneurring  In  any 
■ebernea  wblch  are  not  warranted  by  experience; 
«Tbe  plan  iMlng  tlHM eoocarted,  and  my  eouin'a cmi- 
tmrrtHM  obtained,  k  wae  imiaedlaiely  pfit  la  ezecv- 

ifaM. '— HaWKBB  WOETB. 

Wben  enneidt  and  oMcur  are  conildered  In  tbtir 
•ppHcatioB  to  tbtaA  the  tbrmer  tnpNee  simply  meet- 
ing at  a  polnCi  tbe  lattar  nmnlng  towards  a  point ;  tbe 
former  seems  to  exclude  tbe  idea  of  deslfn,  tbe  latter 
•hat  of  chance :  two  sides  of  dUlbient  triangleB  $»im- 
vkiM  when  they  are  applied  to  each  other  so  as  to  fUl 
on  the  same  points;  two  iwwers  ttmaw  when  they 
'     etbesamfl 


KTJ 


both  act  so  as  to  prodoce 

A  findUmtu  oT  elreumstanoes  Is 
striking  ind  singular  that  It  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  pore  accident;  *A  e^tmeiimct  of  sentiment  may 
eanly  happen  without  any  oomoranicatlon,  since  there 
are  many  oecasloos  in  which  aB  reasonable  men  will 
nearly  iMalt  alike.*— JoaNsow.  A  eonevrrmee  of 
etooumstaneea,  which  seemed  aO  to  be  formed  to  com- 
bine, Is  sometimes  notwltlistanding  purely  casual; 
•  Brntoeaee  of  aiatkm,  greatness  of  dfoct,  and  all  the 
Ibvouni  of  fortune,  must  mkcvt  to  place  excellence  In 
pubUck  ▼lew.'--JoBjiaoN. 

AaREEMBNT.  CONTRACT,  COVENANT, 
COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 

Agrumnd  signifies  what  is  agreed  to  (v.  To  agret) ; 
€afntracty  in  French  ceiUracte,  from  the  Latin  eontroc- 
IM,  pardclple  of  amtrako  to  bring  dose  together  or 
bind,  signiAes  the  thing  thus  contracted  or  bound ; 
entMnU^  In  French  avaumUy  Latin  ccrnvntnu^  parti- 
ciple of  MutMiiM  to  meet  together  at  a  point,  siiptifles 
the  point  at  which  several  meet,  that  is,  the  ttiiog 
agreed  upon  by  many ;  cowaact,  in  Latin  cMq»actK«, 
pariiciple  of  eesmaii^o  to  1>um1  close,  signifies  the  thing 
to  which  people  bind  themselTes  dose ;  bmrfumt  from 
fbe  Welsh  kargtm  to  contract  or  deal  for,  stgnifies  the 
act  of  dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for. 

An  mgr§0wuiu  is  general,  and  appHes  to  tnAsactions 
af  erery  deacrlption,  but  particularty  such  as  are  made 
between  single  indlTiduus ;  In  cases  where  the  other 
terms  are  not  so  applleable;  a  eontraet  Is  a  binding 
mgrmmtiU  between  Indlvidoals;  a  simple  ugrtmmau 
may  be  verbal,  but  a  eantract  must  be  written  and 
legally  executed:  e«eM«iit  and  t^mpaet  are  cfrcs- 
msnte  among  communities ;  the  etmouant  is  eommonly 
a  national  and  publick  transaetloo ;  the  eomprnd  re- 
apeets  Individuals  as  memben  of  a  eommunity,  ot 
eommuniHes  with  each  other:  the  Urgmin,  in  its 
er  ssnse,  la  an  mgrtammt  eoMy  in  matlen  of 
e;  iMit  appHes  flguraltveiy  In  the  sane  asnae  to 
other  objects. 

The  simple  consent  of  parties  constitutes  an  mgrf- 
wumt ;  a  seal  and  signature  are  requisite  for  a  c&nr 
Wmi :  a  solemn  engagement  on  the  one  hand,  and 
foHh  In  that  engagement  on  the  other  hand,  enter  taito 
the  nature  of  a  etvmamt ;  a  tacit  aease  of  mutual 
obligation  in  all  the  parties  gives  virtue  to  a  compcet ; 
an  asseni  to  stlfNiiated  tenns  of  sale  may  form  a 
hmMfmiM, 

Friends  make  an  •grmmmt  to  meet  at  a  certain 
time;  *FrQg  had  given  Bis  word  that  lie  would  meet 
tbe  ebove-montioned  company  at  the  Salutation,  to 
talk  of  this  iLrrennMU.'->ARBtrmiiOT  (Hutorf  •/ 
J0kn  Bmit),  Two  tradesmen  enter  tolo  a  tpntrmet  to 
carry  on  a  joint  trade ;  *It  is  hnpoanible  to  see  the  long 
scrolls  in  which  every  ctmtrmet  is  included,  with  all 
their  api<endafes  of  seals  and  ntlescattona,  without 
wondering  attbe  depravity  of  tboee  beings,  who  must 
ba  reamiined  from  violation  of  promise,  by  such  formal 
and  publick  evidenc«B.*--Joninoif.  Tlie  people  of 
Bagland  made  a  Mvcnenx  with  King  Charles  L  enUlied 
the  solemn  covenant ; 

These  flaahea  of  lAne  fightning  gave  the  sign 

Of  e0»mmmU  broke ;  three  peaii  of  thunder  Join. 

Drydxh. 
in  the  soclacy  of  Freemasons,  every  individual  is 
bound  tosecrecy  by  a  solemn  ecmpact ;  *  In  the  begin- 
alngs  and  flrat  estabU^ment  of  speech,  there  was  an 
Unftfldt  ceayact  among  men,  founded  upon  common 


It  ioch  andMeh  irorisormofleib^ 
actkms  or  gestures,  should  be  means  or  signs  whereby 
they  would  exprem  or  convev  their  thoughts  one  to 
another.'— South.  The  trading  part  of  the  conuno- 
ntty  are  continually  striking  bm-gmiM» ;  *  We  see  men 
ftvquently  dexterous  and  narp  enough  in  making  a 
*«r/am,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about  matten 
of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid.*— Locks. 


AGREEABLE,  PLEASANT,  PLEASING. 
Tbe  first  two  of  these  epithets  approach  so  near  in 
sense  and  appUcaiioo,  that  they  can  with  propriety  be 
used  indifl^reiitly,  the  one  for  tbe  other ;  yet  there  Is 
an  occasional  dinermce  which  may  be  clearly  defined ; 
the  agr—dbU  is  that  which  agrees  with  or  suits  the 
character,  temper,  and  feelings  of  a  person :  the  plf 
i     '  T^nt  whfcn  fileasr^ ;  the  pha^img  tliat  wLictl  la 

4anr :  iiCLppkc  tyt  iIm'  #f»U!r««t  etui  Emvaii  cj>armct«r 
ftmjr  laik  of  pun^n^  ^grtsAhl*  Ijouri,  vr  cnju^lrhg 
ugr^m^l*  VK^ty,  if  tlwjM  lu^iira  w«rrf  ^useA  ^trft*- 
iJilv  to  their  turn  of  mthil,  cu  tlim  ««Ecil>  v,  liudii  tuiu^ 
iheir  lOAte;  ^  To  dlven  irte,  I  toolt  up  i  Vbluuic  of 
BriBfcfptTBinf,  wXiViti  X  <\t^is<*^  ru  ti<9C  my  «^e  4ipos  a 
T-nkPt  LA  Lhr  iriLfieiJf  Qt  BJcharJ  ihe  Thrrd,  wJikb  filled 
irjy  luiDkl  wUh  Oil  t^gttti^U  tk>rTuiir,^^^TJfCLiE+  The 
y<i»urj^  niLd  ibe  piy  wUl  ^Ti^tvr  pLutM^nt  mejety, 
vu  uciiy  «u4  DiLflb  prevail,  i»iilijibl«  to  U^e  loue  « 
spirits; 

PU*9miu  the  sun 

When  fimt  on  this  delightfol  land  he  spreads 

His  orient  beama— Miltoh. 

A  man  Is  agntabU  who  by  a  soft  and  eaiy  addram 
contributes  to  the  amusement  of  others ;  a  man  Is 
plsoMtmt  who  to  this  softness  adds  aflkbUlty  and  com- 
municativeness. 

PUanng  marks  a  sentiment  less  vivid  and  dlstinctivn 
tlian  either; 


Nor  this  atone  t*  indulge  a  vain  delist, 
And  make  a  pteunng  praspect  for  toe  sight. 


I>aTniH. 


A^IsM^  voice  baa  aometUng  In  it  which  we  like; 

-^ugruabU~  " '" '*"  ~    "' 

leear.    ApUatinMt 
and  contentment;  it  satisfies  us  when  we  view  it:  a 


thee 


bU  voice  strikes  with  positive  pleasure  upon 
A  pUatiMM  countenance  denotes  tranquiUiljr 


pU%§«aU  countenance  bespeaks  happinem ;  it  gratUlea 
the  beholder,  and  invites  him  to  behold. 


TO  AGREE,  ACCORD,  SUIT. 

Agrm  (e.  TV  agrf)  is  here  used  In  appNeaflon  to 
thinis  In  which  It  fai  allied ;  to  accord,  in  French  se- 
cfffwr,  from  the  Latin  chorda  the  string  of  a  harp, 
rigniflea  the  same  as  to  attune  or  foln  in  tune;  and 
MHt,  ftom  the  Latin  «eeirtitf ,  participle  of  geqwar  to 
foltow,  signiflee  to  be  in  a  line,  in  the  order  as  it  ought 
tobe. 

An  agrmmnt  between  two  tilings  requires  an  en- 
tire samenesa;  an  accMtteuce  supposes  a  considerable 
resemblance;  a  niuMnuM*  ImpUes  an  aptitude  to 
coalesce. 

Opinions  agrmi  fteHngs  aeeordy  and  tempore  ntH. 

Two  statements  agrt  which  are  in  all  remecis 
alike :  that  accord*  with  our  foclings,  which  produces 
pleasurable  seneatloos ;  that  omU$  our  ta»tc,  which  we 
wish  to  adopt,  or  In  adopting  gives  us  pleasure. 

Where  there  is  no  agrtomtnt  in  the  essentials  of 
any  two  accounts,  their  authenticity  may  be  greatly 
questioned :  if  a  representation  of  any  thing  accord* 
with  what  has  been  stated  from  other  quarters,  It 
serves  to  corroborate :  it  is  advisable  that  the  ages  and 
stations  as  well  as  tempera  of  the  parties  should  be 
tnitahUy  who  look  forward  for  happiness  in  a  matri- 
monial connexton. 

Where  there  is  no  agreomgni  of  opinion,  there  can 
be  no  assimilation  or  habit;  where  there  is  no  ac- 
cordance of  sound,  tliere  can  be  no  harmony ;  when 
there  Is  no  oaitabilitg  of  temper,  there  can  be  no  co-ope- 
ration. 

When  opinions  do  not  agiye^  men  must  agree  to 
dlfller:  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  accord  with  the 
tenderest  as  well  as  tbe  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature : 
when  the  humoun  and  dlspoaittona  of  people  do  not 


EMOUSH  STN0NTME8. 


US 


tmk,  thqrdo  winly  aoC  to  bare  any  taiacoane  with 


The  laiml  and  the  myrtle  iweets  ajrr««.->DmTDBif. 
'Metre  aide  and  is  adapted  to  tbe  memory ;  it  accord* 
to  mosiclc,  and  it  the  vehicle  of  enUiusiasm.* — Ci'mukr- 
LAMD.  '  Rollo  followed,  in  tl>e  partition  of  his  states, 
tbe  customs  of  the  feudal  law,  which  was  then  uni- 
versally estaMlsbed  In  the  souUiem  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  sutted  the  peculiar  circuuistancet  of 
the  age.'— Huiuc. 

CONSONANT,  ACCORDANT,  CONSISTENT. 

OnwsiMiU,  ttom  the  Latin  cm««imiw,  participle  of 
€9%  and  $0no  to  sound  together,  signifles  to  sound,  or 
be,  in  unison  or  hannony ;  mtirdmmty  from  acctrd  (o. 
TV  ^gr0€)^  signifles  tbe  quality  of  according ;  con. 
aiitmUy  flrmn  the  Latin  etntiHena^  participle  of  csn- 
sift*,  or  esm  and  mto  to  place  together,  rignilles  tbe 
qoallty  of  being  able  to  stand  in  nnison  together. 

ConMvnmnt  Is  employed  in  matters  of  representation ; 
aeetrdmnU  in  matters  of  opinion  or  sentiment;  eoit- 
tUUmt  in  matters  of  conduct.  A  particular  passage  Is 
emu9mm»t  with  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Scriptures;  a 
particular  accoum  Is  mcfrdant  with  all  one  bears  and 
sees  on  a  tul^ect ;  a  person's  eondoct  Is  not  always 
emaiMUnt  wHh  his  station. 

The  ewnaanmnee  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  In  tbe  Old 
and  New  Teatamenta,  with  record  to  the  character, 
dignity,  and  mission  of  our  Blessed  Savloar,  has 
lusUy  given  birth  to  that  form  which  constitutes  the 
established  religion  of  England:  *Ourfoiih  inthedls- 
eoverles  of  the  Gospel  will  receive  confirmation  from 
dtaeemlng  their  e^nMnance  with  the  natural  senti- 
ments of  the  human  hearL'— Blair.  Tbe  muardmne* 
of  the  nrofrtieclea  respecting  our  Saviour  with  tbe 
itofbteMrtr  "'        •     -  . 


I  Mrtb,  life,  and  suflferlnn,are  incontestable 
evidences  of  his  being  tlie  true  Messiah;  *The  dlf- 
forence  of  good  and  evil  In  actions  is  not  founded  on 
arbitrary  opinions  or  insthations,  but  In  tha  nature  of 
tillogs,  and  the  nature  of  man ;  it  mceords  with  tbe 
nniverBal  sense  of  the  human  raind.*--BLAiR.  The 
emfisteiuf  of  a  man*s  practice  with  his  profession  is 
the  only  criterion  of  his  sincerity ; 
Keep  one  emuistmt  plan  ttom  end  to  end.— AomsoM. 
OmsMMMt  la  opposed  lo  dissonant;  scesrdoMt  to 
dhKordant ;  etmnatent  to  Inconsistent.  Oonavm^nee  is 
not  so  positive  a  thing  as  eitlier  aetardmmcs  or  e«n- 
aiHmeih  which  respect  real  erents,  circumstances, 
and  actions.  Canfamnei  mostly  serves  to  prove  tbe 
truth  of  any  thing,  but  iutanmtca  doca  not  prove  its 
lUsebood  until  it  amounts  to  direct  discardanee  or  m. 
eansutenew.  Ttiere  Is  a  ditaonanee  in  the  accounts 
given  liy  tne  four  Evangelists  of  our  Saviour,  wliich 
serves  to'prove  the  absence  of  an  coOuslon  and  impos- 
tore,  since  there  is  neither  ^ifMntasM  nor  tiMeMMtsncy 
In  what  tbey  haT*  related  or  omitted. 


TO  CONCILIATE,  RECONCILE. 

Owigtfisf»,  la  Latfai  sswa7»rtii»,  particinie  of  eMk- 

ciiis;  and  ressncafe.  In  Latin  rttmuUU^  Voth  come 

from  eoneUinm  a  council,  denoting  nnlQr  and  harmonjr. 

OnciVisfs  and  raeaueiU  are  both  eaoployed  in  tbe 

^  bat  under  diflbrent 


B  of  uniting  men's  aflbctions,  I 

imatancaa. 

The  emtcaUAar  gels  the  good  wiU  and  aflecttons  for 
himself;  the  raciuiUr  unites  tbe  aflbetkma  of  two 
persons  to  eaoh  other.  Tbe  coneiUuUr  may  ehber 
gain  new  aflectiona,  or  regain  those  which  are  lost; 
the  rteoneUer  always  renews  afiections  which  bare 
been  once  lost.  Tbe  best  means  of  concUiatiMg  esteem 
ia  by  rtunuUing  all  that  are  at  variance. 

CemeiUatt  Is  mostly  employed  for  men  In  publick 
alatlona:  *Tha  preacher  nwy  eoforoe  bis  doctrines  in 
tba  style  of  antboriiv,  for  It  is  his  profession  to  sammon 
Mankind  to  their  daty;  but  an  uncommissioned  In- 
strocter  win  stady  to  etneOisie  while  he  attempts  to 
•orreet.'— CiTimaLAKD.  ilceeiictl^  is  tndiflbrentJy  em- 
ployed for  tboae  In  puWk:k  or  private  staHons;  'He 
cBamaMnd)  not  onhr  attahied  Ms  purpose  of  nniting 
distant  partiea  to  each  other,  but,  contrary  to  tbe  usual 
flue  of  raeandUrt^  gained  them  to  hhnself.'— Fkli» 
Men  la  power  have  sometimes  the  happy  opportunity 
aTssarWaNiy  tba  food  will  of  tlma  who  are  moat 


avene  to  their  aatbority,  and  tiMM  rsssagflay  tiiea  lo 
measures  which  would  otherwise  be  odioas. 

K indues*  and  condescension  serve  to  c— ctfistt;  • 
IHeodly  influence,  or  a  weli-iimed  exercise  of  authori- 
ty, is  ollen  successfully  exerted  in  raemuilJMg'.  Cam- 
cUimU  is  employed  only  for  pereoos.  or  that  which  la 
perMNial ;  but  raeaneiUmgiaako  employed  In  tlie  swaa 
of  brioging  a  peraon's  tnoaghts  or  feellnp  in  uniaon 
with  tlie  things  that  he  has  imM  Uked  before,  or  might 
be  expected  aot  to  like :  *  It  must  be  conibssed  abappy 
attachment,  which  can  rsc#Mt/«  the  Laplander  to  h» 
freeslag  snows,  and  tlia  Aftican  to  his  saorcbing  sun.* 
— CcMaaaLAJW. 

COMPATIBLE,  CONSISTENT. 
Omp&tibUt  oonpounded  of  eesi  or  cion  with,  and 
^ottsr  to  aaflbr,  signifles  a  fitness  to  be  soffbred  together ; 
ssMMStsiU,  in  Latin  camaistm*^  participle  of  eatuisU^ 
compounded  of  osn  and  jmIs,  to  plaea,  ligiiiflca  tba 
fitness  to  be  placed  togetliar. 
CtmpmtiMHf  has  a  prlnaipal  reference  to  plana  and 
sasures;  tmaiatmef  to  character,  coodnct,  and  sta* 
tloo.  Every  thing  is  cmm^aXikU  with  a  plan  which 
does  not  interrupt  its  prosecution ;  every  thing  is  cm- 
n$Ua^  wkh  a  peraon's  station  by  wblch  it  is  neither 
degraded  nor  elevated.  It  Is  not  c^mpatikU  with  tha 
good  discipline  of  a  school  to  aUow  of  foreign  IntaDer. 
ence ;  *  Whatever  Is  meamjtBtikla  with  tbe  highest  dig. 
nity  of  our  nature  sboukl  indeed  be  excluded  Irom  our 
conversation.*— UAWEBswoa-m.  It  is  not  eatuiatmU 
with  the  elevated  and  dignlfled  ebaracter  of  a  cleigy- 
mantoangan  tai  tbe  oidioary  pyssuits  of  otiier  man ; 
'Truth  is  aTwaya  emiauUMi  with  itaeU;  and  naadi 
nothing  to  lielp  it  out.'— Tuxotsom. 

INOONBIBTENT.  INCON6RUOI7B, 
INCOHERENT. 

/nsMulsCsiit,  ftom  sisCs  to  place,  nlhrka  tbe  nnfitneai 
of  being  plaeed  together ;  imciM^Tttoiw,  (h>m  eenjme 
to  suit,  laarfcB  tbe  imsuitablenesi  of  one  tbinc  to  an. 
otfier ;  inftmramt,  trook  hm'm  to  sUek,  marks  me  Inca- 
pacity of  two  things  to  coalesce  or  be  united  to  each 
other. 

AKMsiftency  attacbea  eUber  to  tbe  aatkns  or  aenU 
meats  of  man :  huangmity  attaches  to  the  modes  and 

aualities  of  things ;  ineaktramcp  to  words  or  thooghts : 
lings  are  made  tncontitUnt  by  an  act  of  tbe  wlU ;  a 
man  acts  or  thinks  ineemntUntif^  according  to  bis  own 
pleasure ;  *  Every  Individual  is  so  uneoual  to  himself 
that  man  seems  to  be  tbe  most  wavering  and  imeam- 
MtKntbeing  in  tbe  universe.'— Hoaaas.  Hc&mgrwiiff 
depends  upon  tbe  natnre  of  the  tUnp;  there  is  soaaa 
thing  very  mcas^nMitf  la  Mending  tbe  solemn  and 
decent  service  of  the  eharch  with  the  extravaniit  rant 
of  Methodism;  'The  solemn  introduction  of  the  Pb<». 
nix,  in  the  last  scene  of  Sampson  Agonistea,  Is  inttm 
rniau*  to  tbe  personage  to  wliom  It  Is  ascribed.*— 
JOHNSON.  Inecheranee  marits  tlie  want  of  coherenoa 
in  that  which  ought  to  follow  in  a  train ;  extemporary 
efiUsions  from  tbe  pulpit  are  often  disiinguishea  moot 
by  their  incoherence ;  ^Be  but  a  person  in  credit  with 
the  multitude,  he  shall  be  able  to  make  rambUng  tace- 
kerent  stufiT  pass  for  high  rhetorick.'— Sotrro. 

CONFORMABLE,  AGREEABLE,  SUTTABLB. 

Ca^f^rmmkU  signifies  able  to  eemfona  (v.  TV  eesi* 
jMf ),  uiat  Is,  having  a  sameness  of  form ;  agrteahU, 
tbe  quality  of  being  able  to  agrte  (e.  To  agree);  stut- 
mhU,  able  to  tint  (e.  To  agree). 

(Joi^formaSU  Is  employed  for  mattera  of  obUgatloa : 
agreoabU  for  matters  of  choice;  euit^U  for  mattera 
of  propriety  and  discretion :  what  Is  conformt^U  ac- 
cords with  some  prescribed  form  or  given  rule  of 
othera;  *  A  man  Is  glad  to  gain  numb^  on  his  si4*a, 
as  they  serve  to  strengthen  him  In  his  opinions.  It 
makes  him  bdleve  that  his  principles  carry  convictkn 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  Hkely  to  be  true,  when  ha 
finds  they  are  conformable  to  the  reason  of  othere  as 
well  as  to  his  own.'— AnmsoN.  What  Is  agreocbU 
accords  with  tbe  feelings,  tempers,  or  judgements  of 
ourselves  or  others;  'As  you  have  formerly  offered 
some  arguments  for  the  soul's  immortality,  agree  Ma 
both  to  reason  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  I  believe 
your  leadeiawll  DOC  bt  diapleated  to  sea  bow  tbe  same 
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|iwt  truth  ■MiMi  In  the  ponpoTBomAii  ekxioence.*— 
HcaHBS.  Whmt  ii  tuitatU  accords  with  outward  cir- 
canniaDcei;  *  1  think  banfiof  a  cushion  elves  a  roan 
too  warlllie  or  perhaps  too  theatricaJ  a  figure  to  be 
nuUMM  to  a  Christian  conf refatlon.*— Swtrr.  It  ii 
the  business  of  tliose  wlio  act  for  otlieis  to  act  C0i\form- 
•My  to  their  directions;  it  Is  the  part  of  a  friend  to  act 
mgreta^lf  to  the  wishes  of  a  friend ;  it  Is  the  part  of 
•very  man  to  act  suUmUf  to  his  sution. 

The  decisions  of  a  Judge  must  bestrtctlycM/prsMiftl* 
10  the  letter  of  the  law ;  he  is  seldom  at  liberty  to  con- 
sult his  views  of  equity :  the  decision  of  a  partisan  Is 
always  agr§6«bU  to  the  temper  of  his  party :  the  style 
of  a  writer  should  be sviUtUto  his  sumecL 

Camformmblt  Is  nrost  commonly  emploved  for  mat- 
ters of  temporary  moment;  agretatU  and  tuUabU  are 
mosUy  said  of  things  which  are  of  constant  value :  we 
make  things  ctmformiAU  by  an  act  of  discredon ;  they 
are  fr—dbU  or  twUakU  by  their  own  natore :  a  treaty 
of  peace  is  made  e«mf9rmmkU  lo  the  prellminarieB ;  a 
togislaior  must  Uke  care  lo  firanie  laws  mgr^emUg  to 
the  Divine  law ;  It  is  of  no  small  importance  for  every 
man  to  act  nataklf  to  the  character  he  has  assumed. 


TO  FIT,  BUTT,  ADAPT,  AOCOllMODATE, 
ADJUST. 

FU  signifles  to  make  or  be  jif;  tmit  to  make  or  be 
amitabU;  rndt^t,  ftom  mptu$  fit,  to  make  JU  for  a  spe- 
dflck  purpose;  aectmrnodafj  to  make  commodious; 
oirvst,  to  make  a  thing  such  as  It  is  desired  to  be. 

To  JU  and  tnit  are  used  In  the  literal  senee  of  apply- 
ing things  to  each  other  as  they  are  Intended :  botjuis 
employed  mostly  in  regard  to  material  and  fiunillar 
objects.  A  tailor  /ts  on  a  coat,  or  a  coat  JU»  when  It 
is  made  right  to  the  body ; 

Then  meditates  the  mark ;  and  conehlDg  low, 

Fits  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow.— Pora. 
Suit  is  employed  for  Intellectual  or  moral  ol^ects; 
*Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action, 
with  this  special  observance,  thai  you  o'erstep  not  the 
modesty  or  nature.*— Shakspbaab.  Bo  also  mtransi- 
Uvely; 

ni  9uUs  It  now  the  loys  of  love  to  know, 

Too  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  wa— Pora. 
In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  tu  jit  Is  Intransi- 
tively used  for  what  is  morally/t  in  the  nature  of  thiqgs ; 
Nor  jitf  It  to  prolong  (he  feast 
Ttaneless,  indecent,  but  retire  lo  rest— Popb. 
Whence  we  speak  of  the  JUnnt  of  things;  suit  Is  ap- 
plied either  transitively  or  intransitively  in  the  sense  of 
agree,  as  a  thing  $uits  a  poson's  taste,  or  one  thing 
niu  with  another ;  '  The  matter  and  manner  of  their 
tales,  and  of  their  telling,  are  so  tuittd  to  their  diflhrent 
educations  and  humours,  that  each  would  be  Improper 
In  any  other.*— Dbtdbn. 

Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 

On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and  so  nuts  her  fhee. 

Dbtdbw. 
The  one  Intense,  the  other  stlU  remlsib 
Cannot  well  ««tt  with  eith^,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike.— MiLTOH. 
To  adupt  is  a  species  of  JUting;  to  McowmoiaU  Is  a 
species  of  smitinf ;  both  applied  tathe  intellectual  and 
moral  actions  or  conscious  betngs.  Adaptation  is  an 
act  of  the  Judgement ;  aecsmmolutisn  is  an  act  of  the 
fgill :  we  adapt  by  an  exercise  of  discretion ;  we  ae- 
sommodsU  by  a  management  of  the  humours:  the 
adaptation  does  not  interfere  with  our  Interests ;  but 
the  actouumadatian  always  supposes  a  sacrifice :  we 
adapt  our  language  to  the  undeisundlncs  of  our 
hearers;  >  It  Is  not  enough  that  nothing  offends  the  ear, 
hut  a  good  poet  will  adapt  the  very  sounds  as  well  as 
words  to  the  things  he  treats  of.'— Popb.  We  a/ccom- 
modaU  ourselves  to  the  humours  of  others ;  *  He  had 
altered  many  things,  not  that  ihev  were  not  natural 
before,  but  that  he  might  aecomtnodaU  himself  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.*— Dkydbb.  The  mind  of  an 
lnflB'*ely  wise  Creator  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  world, 
bv  the  universal  adaptation  or  means  lo  their  ends ; 
*  It  is  In  his  power  so  to  adapt  one  thing  to  another,  as 
to  Ailfil  his  promise  of  making  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  those  who  k>ve  him.*— Blauu  A  spirit  of 
ttamuadation  b  act  anrely  acharacttftotick  of  poUta- 


ttam;  It  isof  safieieBtfaBporfaaMlobtratflMii 

the  ChrisUan  duties ;  *  It  Is  an  old  ohseniatfcm  wl^ 
has  been  mufl*^  *^f  ^irillllfjjiij*^  wha  wiHikl  rsth^r  Intn- 
tiaie  theni-<4'hi  4  vljUi  -.Um  dtjvmKitiiUk^  i\mb  jiruinute 
his  real  se-i  k<-,  tk^t  Lhiy  4Jtctmm^4at^  Uveli  eininiicii 
to  his  ini  I'lMiTkrkoitf.'— ADDuim.  The  ami  adapt  M 
sometime*  j[<i<tii-d  w  ihlDRv  of  a  1«m  fhsnUlar  natniv; 
'It  may  n-'i  i<^  a  \i>vi^im  Uiqairy,  in  wlmt  rfspccls  ih* 
love  of  nn^i'Uy  \»  prcuiiarry  AdaptM  to  the  presenS 
state.* — Gu  f^  K.  ^  Adheyioh  may  W  in  part  a&:rlbe4, 
either  lo  h'ti^r  i-fuLS^ol  moUon  Jm  iht  prtstHf  flMv,  or 
to  tbeexqiLL^ii^'  adiifttaiiim  of  tht  Blniif^i  lunijii^ierabk, 
though  vcri  anan  aApeittin  of  tb*p  ruie,  «iul  Uie  nu- 
merous lituV  i^J^vttbv  of  me  otlKT,  w|i?f«l!iy  ihu  furfacfis 
do  lock  in  irlih  otve  oDotbcr,  or  an  mix  wn«  cJdsped 
together.*— BoiLm. 

Jlccommodctf  and  o^mst  sre  k>th  uppltrd  to  ibe 
aflhlrs  of  w^n  wblcli  require  i4b«  Itept  or  pui  kit  nflit 
order;  bul  ihr  fontitir  tiniMick  Uk«  k«4<phiiK  b«  weU  u 
puttiog  In  Mi'Jrr;  ili^  iawti  ktJitply  tlir  puUinf  Ln  nrder. 
Men  a«osir<r  rti^i'f  fa.^U  cithef^  Uut  t«,  inake  ililoi^ 
commodio  I-  hr  t:adh.  olticr ;  tiul  iJicy  a4j**t  ihin^t 
either  for  tliMin^Evc*  ur  fur  oUHm  Thui  Ltify  attm^ 
madata  ear  Jt  »Llii't  iti  pecuniary  meUvr*  ,  or  ihtry  adjust 
the  cerenw  »f  i  <  :tl  cif  a  vtiit.  O  a  iliia  pri!>u  itil  m  i^  may  say 
that  a  diit 'T'  iL^e  li  eiiber  atcftftmodatod  *jt  aJ^usttd  : 
for  It  Is  set  Kimndaiid,  iiiiuFiuLicli  oa  thu  pariiH  yKJit  ut 
each  other  ,  at  i3»  di^j'tur^.  inuaimuch  as  ihni  which  warn 
wrong  b  f^L  ni^Jir ;  '■  VVtien  LJjLiiiEii  wp!^^'  ihue  Tbj  m4- 
Justadf  tovtHttii^  a  |i«c«,  all  uUiiir  iliiSeitmm  were 


TO  FTT,  EQUIP,  PREPARE,  QUALIFY. 

To  Jit  Aif^nlAci  ic  nSo\n  meftni  in  rirdcT  uy  mtk^Jtlf 
abd  mnvi'yo  i!v>  |[Hn<aal  Mioa«  of  oil  the  oLhi:r  tanus, 
wFikIi  ^iWt^  prind|MlIylnib«naioiuid  ^cumttancM 
oljifit^  :  in  fyuip,  ])n»b«hty  from  ih»  okl  KsrhHrouv 
Lniin  tifXipart  in  Ainilsl]  or  aiViTn  hIi^ik,  ui  to  J8£  uui 
by  fiirnUhUifL  thfumcvmaty  jmitiphala  lo  prtfrnrfj  fnm 
tht  LaUn  pr^ara,  coiiipttuiirlKt  (jf  pra^  jutd  f^aro  ta 
get  hefoj'o  JjiJid,  k  m  mkv  *ii2iu  tm  the  purpkw  qf 
jtt^fn/  111  futurt:  to  qMoitff^  fmm  tlie  L4Un  ^t^aiiJUs, 
Oi  f&tifr  and  fualit  lo  nialiu  ft  t}ilJi|  »w  U  ahDuM  Iw,  ia 
U>  jtr  or  ruTTilsMi  wlt}i  the  moroJ  retiuiftiUTik 

Tt»  Jit  la  ^iupioyc«^l  for  oishuAry  coiie^  ;  in  t^uip  nnly 
for  eipeditioiu;  Uwy  may  Ue  boib  i'mplo}«r  In  aipplf- 
catloD  to  tli«  NUDd  objocts  with  tim  dMinctim,  a  vessel 
ia  tqvjppid ysimi  it  1»  fOTnk^hf*)  witii  tvery  t}da|  re- 

auKiia  lor  a  vuya^;  U  i^JU*^  ^V  aliupty  imttlFif  Uk« 

With  long  resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train. 
To  /( the  ships  and  launch  Into  the  main.— Popb. 
The  word  sfwp  Is  also  applied  figuratively  In  the  same 
sense;  *  The  religtoos  man  is  epupped  for  the  storm  aa 
well  as  the  calm  in  this  '^'  '  "*  " 


this  dubious  navigation  Qf  life.' 
To  jCt  Is  for  an  immediate  purpose ;  to  prapi 


Blaik. 

Is  for  a  reniote  purpose. 


for 


A  person  il*  hi 
taking  orders  when  be  Is  at  the  university :  he  praparaa 
himself  at  school  before  he  ooes  to  the  unlvenlty. 
To  jit  Is  to  adopt  positive  and  decisive  measures ;  to 
piropaita  Is  to  use  those  which  are  only  precarious:  a 
scholar  fu  himself  for  reading  Horace  by  reading 
Virgil  with  attention ;  he^rqierss  for  an  examlnaikw 
hy  going  over  what  he  has  already  learned. 

To/t  is  said  of  every  thing,  both  In  a  natural  and  a 
moral  sense:  to  ^naiif^  is  used  only  in  a  moral  aense. 
Fit  Is  employed  mostly  for  acquirements  which  are 
nioed  by  labour :  fas/^  for  those  which  are  gained 


by  intellectual  exertion ;  a  youth  jlt«  himself  for  a  ma- 
chanieal  business  by  working  at  It;  a  youth  foai^im 
himself  for  a  profosaioD  by  following  a  particular 
course  of  studies. 


COMPETENT,  FITTED,  QUALIFIED. 

Com^ptUfott  In  Latin  essipstms,  participle  of  smh 
pats  to  agree  or  suit,  signifies  suiUMe ;  jiUad  signillai 
made  fit ;  fitait/lad,  participle  of  aaahSiy  from  tha 
Latin  fwaiia  andfaeio^  signifies  made  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Obaifrstsncy  mostly  respects  the  mental  endowmeoia 
and  atuinments ;  JUnaaa  the  disposition  and  character ; 

fvo/^/lcottea  the  artificial  acquirementa.    Af 

eampiatant  to  undertake  an  ofllce ; 
fill  a  situation. 


B :  jUtsd  or  fiuiZ(M  to 


Familiarity  with  any  8ub}ea  aided  by  strong  mental 
idowaenta  gtvM  c^mmatiiu^''  tiilMUB  haUta  tad 
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taiBpMr  eoattltiite  tbe  jttiiM*  .*  aeqimintajsce  with  the 
builn«Mtobe<lon«,aiidexpertne«iutlieiiiodeof  per- 
forailnc  It,  cooaUtutes  the  quali/icmti^n :  none  ebould 
pretena  to  give  their  opinions  on  eerioue  rabjecti  who 
•ra  not  wmpetmu  Judgea;  none  but  lawyer*  are  eem- 
p«Unt  to  decide  In  caaee  of  law ;  none  but  medical 
men  are  comptUM  to  prescribe  inedicinee;  none  but 
divines  of  sound  learalM,  as  well  as  piety,  to  determine 
on  doctrinal  Questions:  <'Maa  is  not  coms«<««iio  decide 
upon  the  good  or  evil  of  many  events  which  be(Ul  him 
in  this  life.*— Ci7KBBELAifD.  Men  of  sedentary  and 
studious  habits,  with  a  serious  temper,  are  tuott  Mtud 
to  be  clergymen ;  *  What  is  more  obvious  and  onnnary 
than  a  mole  1  and  vet  what  more  palpable  argument  of 
Providence  tlian  itt  The  membera  of  her  body  are  so 
exactlyjClicd  to  her  nature  and  manner  of  life/— Advi- 
SON.  Those  who  have  the  roost  learning  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  best  qum" 
UJiti  for  the  important  and  sacred  oAce  of  Instructing 
the  people ;  *  Such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as 
others  are  capable  to  receive,  and  such  nleasnres  im- 
parted as  others  are  ^uali/lfii  to  enjpy.*— JoHinoir. 

Many  are  quaiilUd  for  managing  the  concerns  of 
odieri,  who  would  not  be  covtpeUnt  to  manage  a  con- 
cern for  themselves.  Many  who  are  Jltud  from  their 
tarn  of  mind  for  any  particular  charge,  may  be  unfor- 
tunately tmc^mpeUnt  for  want  of  tbe  reqolalta  f«ai(/l- 


PIT,  APT,  MEET. 

J^  thmx  the  Latin  jU  it  is  made,  signifying  made  for 
tbe  purpose,  is  either  an  acquired  or  a  natural  i^ro- 
party ;  opt,  in  Latin  apc««,  from  the  Greek  dhrrw  to 
connect,  is  a  natural  property ;  me«(,  from  to  meet  or 
■leaaure,  signifying  measured,  Is  a  moral  quality.  A 
boose  is  jU  for  the  accommodation  of  tbe  fkmily  ae- 
•ording  to  the  plan  of  the  builder; 

He  lends  him  vain  Goliah*s  sacred  word, 

TbeJUtett  help  Just  fbrtune  could  aflbrd. — Cowlkt, 
The  young  mind  is  apt  to  receive  either  good  or  bad 
Impressions ;  <  If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence  or  an  apt 
phrase  commit  it  to  your  memory.*— Sir  Hekkt  Sid- 
MBT.  Meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except  in  spiritual 
matters  or  in  piietry ;  it  is  mttt  to  ofbr  our  prayers  to 
tbe  Bupreoie  Disposer  of  all  things ; 
Mv  Image  not  imparted  to  tbe  brute 
Whose  MlowBhip  therefore  not  mmmsti  for  tbee, 

.  Good  reason  was  tbou  Ireely  abonldst  dislUce. 

MlLTOH. 


CONCORD,  HARMONY. 

Tbe  idea  of  union  is  common  to  both  thew  terms, 
but  under  diflbreot  dreunistances.  Cnuordt  in  French 
ceiic»rd«,  Latin  eoiicerdta,  from  eon  and  mt,  having 
the  same  heart  and  mind,  is  generally  employed  for  tbe 
union  of  wills  and  affections ;  WaM«f ,  in  French 
AarmssM,  Latin  Aarsiaiiia,  Gredt  doKoWa,  (torn  dpu  to 
flt  or  salt,  signifying  the  state  of  fitting  or  suiting, 
renpeots  the  aptitude  of  minds  to  coalesce. 

There  may  be  cmuord  without  karmonff.  and  Aar. 
«My  without  concord.  Persons  may  live  in  concord 
who  are  at  a  distaaee  fVom  each  other ; 

Kind  eoneordj  heavenly  bom !  whose  bHasfViI  reiga 

Holds  this  vast  globe  in  one  surrounding  chain 

Soul  of  the  world.— TicKSL. 
Hmrmonff  Is  mostly  employed  for  those  who  ai«  In 
eloae  eonneiion,  and  obliged  to  co-operate ; 
In  us  both  one  soul 

Harmonf  to  behold  in  wedded  pair! 

More  grmtefttl  Ibaa  liannoDious  sounds  to  the  ear. 

BIlLTON. 

Concord  should  never  be  broken  by  relations  under  any 
dreumstaoees;  Urmonf  is  IndispiBnsable  in  all  mem- 
beta  of  a  fiiroilv  that  dwell  tofslher.  Interest  will 
■ometimes  stand  In  the  way  of  brotherly  concord ;  a 
k>ve  of  rule,  and  a  dogmatical  temper,  will  sometimes 
disturb  the  harmtny  of  a  family.  Concord  is  as  essential 
to  domesUck  happiness,  as  harmony  is  to  the  peace  of 
•ociely  and  the  uninterrupted  prosecutkm  of  bustaiess. 
What  concord  can  there  be  between  kindred  who 
despise  each  otberl  what  karmony  between  tbe  raab 
and  tbt  diseieetl   Tbne  teimi  an  both  applied  to 


moskk ;  but  tmu^rd  wcUtf  t«pects  tbt 

twor  or  more  sounds ; 
The  roan  that  hath  no  musick  in  lilmself, 
Nor  is  not  mov*d  with  concord  of  sweet  i 
Is  flt  for  treasons,  viiianies,  and  spoils. 

SHAKSPBAKa. 

But  hmrmonji  respects  tbe  eH^t  of  an  acgregate  number 
of  sounds;  'Harmomw  is  a  compound  idea  made  op  of 
different  sounds  united.*— Watts.  Hormom$  has  also 
a  farther  application  to  objects  in  general  to  deoota 
tbeir  adaptation  to  each  other ; 

Tlie  kmrwkomg  of  tbtafi 
Ai  wall  as  that  of  Bounds,  from  dMcsrd  spriaga. 
DamiAic 
*  If  we  consider  tbe  world  In  Its  subservieney  to  maa, 
one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use;  but  if  we 
consider  it  in  Its  natural  beauty  and  AorMsay,  oaa 
wou\dbe  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  fbt  our  plea- 
sure.^— AnntsoR. 


MELODY,  HARMONY,  ACCORDANCE. 
JMUodf ,  hi  Latin  mOodin^  ftom  «ui««,  in  Greek  /lAsf 
a  verse,  and  the  Hebrew  n So  *  ^ot^  or  a  verse ;  kmr- 
sMtiy,  In  Latin  kormonia^  Greek  ippowtm  concord,  ftoa 
dpM  sjits  to  fit  or  suit,  signifies  the  agreement  of  sounds; 
acMrdancsdenoiaa  tbe  act  or  state  of  according  (v.  TV 

MoUdtf  stenlfies  any  measured  or  modulated  sounds 
measured  after  tlie  manner  of  verse  into  distinct  mem- 
bers or  parts;  kormon^  signifies  tbe  suiting  or  adapting 
diflbrent  modulated  sotuids  to  each  other;  sMMy  m 
therefore  to  kormomfi  as  a  part  to  the  whole :  we  moat 

suisdy  by  tb       '       ' 
whicb  fbltows  must  be  regulated  by  the  ear:  tbaia 


diflbrent  modulated  sotuids  to  each  other;  sMMy  J 
therefore  to  kormomfi  as  a  part  to  the  whole :  we  moL. 
first  produce  suledy  or  tbe  rules  of  art;  the  karmomff 
whicb  fbltows  must  be  regulated  by  the  ear:  tbara 
may  be  sMJody  without  JUr«My,  but  tlwre  cannot  ba 
karfmomif  without  sufady :  we  speak  of  simple  anlsdb 
where  the  modes  of  musick  are  not  very  much  dlveol- 
fled;  but  we  cannotspeak  of  harmonff  unless  tbtfe  ba 
a  variety  of  notes  tolaD  in  with  each  other. 

A  voice  is  molodiouo  inasmuch  as  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing k  regularly  modulated  note;  it  is  kmrmonioma 
inasmuch  as  it  strilws  agreeably  on  the  ear,  and  pro- 
duces no  discordant  sounds.  The  song  of  a  bird  la 
melodious  or  has  mdodn  in  it,  inasmuch  aa  there  la  a 
concatenation  of  sounds  in  It  which  are  admitted  to  ba 
regular,  and  consequently  agreeable  to  the  muiieal 
ear; 

Lend  me  your  song,  ye  niahtlngales!  Obnour 

The  mazy-running  soul  of  mdodf 

Into  my  varied  verse.— Thomson. 
There  is  karmomf  in  a  concert  of  voieea  and  iaatm- 


Now  tbo  dlstemper*d  mind 
Has  lost  that  concord  of  kormoniona  powers, 
Which  forms  the  aoul  of  happiness.— TnoMsoK. 
Aeeordanca  is  strictly  speaking  the  propernr  on  wbieb 
both  sM/ody  and  Aona^ny  is  founded :  for  the  whole  of 
musick  depends  on  an  aceordaacs  of  sounds ; 
The  musick 
Of  man's  falr'compoeition  best  meeorda 
When  *t  is  in  concert— SHAXsraAaa. 
Tbe  same  distinction  marks  a«csrdaac«  and  AarsMay  fai 
tbe  oKNral  application.    There  may  ba  occasional  as- 
oerdanM  of  opinion  or  feeling ;  but  Aanasiqf  la  an  «•• 
tire  aeeerdaacs  in  every  point. 


CORRESPONDENT,  ANSWERARLE, 
SUITABLE. 


Carreapondent^  in  French  corrtapondant,  ttom  tba 
Latin  cum  and  rtapondeo  to  answer,  signifies  to  answer 
in  unison  or  in  uniformity :  anawarakU  and  avUahta 
from  anataar  and  auit^  mark  the  quality  or  capacity 
of  anawaring  or  auittng.  Corraapondant  suppoaet  a 
greater  agreement  than  anawarnhle^  and  anawarekla 
requires  a  greater  agreement  than  auitahla.  Thinfa 
that  correapond  must  be  alike  in  size,  shape,  eokrar  and 
everv  minute  particular ;  those  that  «tnawar  must  ba 
fitted  for  the  same  purpose ;  those  that  «»tt  nostbava 
nothing  dIsproportKmate  or  discordant  la  the  artlfl 
olal  diapositioa  of  Ibnritara,  or  aO  mattan  of  ait  and 
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muuMBtt  It  ft  of  eoarideraMe  ImportUM  to  bavt  MOM 
thinff  made  lo  carr$dp9ndt  wo  that  tbcy  may  be  placed 
Ib  #iitt«AI«  diractloot  U>  MuiMr  to  eadi  otber. 

lo  tbe  moral  appUcatioo,  actkuM  are  aaid  to  frr—- 
90ud  with  profoMioiia :  the  auccea*  of  an  undertakiof 
to  awiww  tbe  expectatjoo ;  particular  meaaurea  to  tnit 
the  purpoae  of  individuaia.  It  Ul  c9rT$»f0nd$  with  a 
nro(«8doo  of  frieodtbip  to  refute  atatatanoa  to  a  Ariend 
in  the  time  of  need :  *  At  the  attractive  power  In  bo- 
diea  ia  the  moit  unlvertal  principle  which  produoeth 
innumerable  eUtett,  to  the  c^rrtp^nUng  tocial  appe- 
tite In  human  toult  it  the  groat  tpring  and  aource  of 
moral  actioot.*— BsaxBUBY.  Wild  achemea  under- 
taken without  thought,  wiU  navar  aiMwtr  Ihaaxpeoa. 
tlontof  the  projectora; '  All  the  featureaof  thefaceand 
tonaa  of  the  voice  aiuw«r  Ulie  atrinft  upon  muaical 
Inttrumenta  to  the  impretaiont  made  on  them  by  the 
inind.'~UuauBa.  it  never  tiuU  the  purpoae  of  the 
aalfiMh  and  greedy  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  ne- 
ceasitoua ;  ^hen  we  contider  the  Infinite  power  and 
witdow  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reaaoo  to  think  that  it  it 
MuiubU  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  univeiae, 
that  the  apeciea  of  creaturea  abould  alao  by  gentle  de- 
greea  aaeead  upward  from  Qa.*~Ai>Diaoii. 


ASSENT,  CONSENT.  APPROBATION, 
CONCUREENCE. 
AtBtmt,  In  Latin  ctMiUit,  la  eompowidad  of  at  or  ad 
and  ttmtsa  to  think,  aignlfying  to  bring  oae'a  mind  or 
judgement  to  a  thing :  ffrwMiam  In  Latin  aMra*«- 
tio,  la  compounded  of  ad  and  jrra**  to  prove,  aigBlfy- 
ing  to  makea  thing  oat  good:  tawatiU  and  •mn 


are  taken  In  the  aame  aeote  aa  in  the  irawUng  aitielea. 

AtMtnt  reepeeta  the  Judgement ;  catwrt  leapecta  tha 
win.  We  Biaent  to  what  wa  think  true ;  we  cmwmI 
to  the  with  of  another  by  agreeing  to  to  and  allowing  IL 
Some  men  give  their  hatty  atatiU  lo  propoaltiooa 
which  th^  ^  not  fully  undentaad;  *Pracopc  gatna 
only  the  coM  afprwkatitm  oi  reaaon,  and  compela  an 
a«Maf  which  judgement  ikavMntly  viekb  with  m- 
luctmnce,  even  when  -delay  It  impoaaiUe.*— HAWxaa- 
4WoaTii.  Some  men  give  their  hatty  e&m§mt  to  mea- 
aurea which  are  very  taUndleloaa. 

What  In  tleep  thou  dldat  abhor  to  dream, 

Waking  thou  never  wUt  ciumt  to  do.— Miltoh. 
A  la  the  part  of  the  true  believer  not  merely  to  a«t«i< 
4o  the  Cbrittian  doctrinat,  but  to  make  them  the  rale 
4>f  hie  life:  thoae  who  eon$€nt  to  a  bad  action  are  par- 
lakeralntheguUtoflt. 

jSmprmkmtiPU  la  a  tpeelea  of  •stent;  eoncurmf  of 
x0n*aU.  Toa|»pr«v«ianotmerelvtoat««iiltoathing 
Ahat  It  right,  but  to  ibel  it  poaltively ;  to  have  the  will 
jaad  judgement  In  accordance ;  caacai'i'tac*  ia  the  eaa- 
^mU  of  many.  ./f^^roftattM  reapectt  the  practical  coii- 
•dttct  of  men  in  theur  intercourte  with  each  other :  ttent 
U  gtveo  to  tpeculative  truths,  abatraa  propoaltioBa,  or 
4lifeet  aatertiooa.  It  it  a  happy  thing  when  our  actiona 
jneet  with  the  approbation  of  others ;  but  It  It  of  little 
importance  if  we  have  not  at  the  aame  %ime9ia§ppro9' 
Angeooadtjoce; 

That  not  past  me,  but 
By  learned  ^probation  of  my  Judgea. 

BHAKtPaAEB. 

We  may  often  attent  to  the  premlaea  of  a  quetHon  or 
propoeitlon,  without  admiltiDg  the  dedoctiont  drawn 
imm  them ;  *  Faith  it  the  at$ent  to  any  propoaltlon  not 
thus  made  out  by  the  dedaction  of  reaaon,  but  upon  the 
credit  of  the  proposer.'— Locat. 

Conenrrmct  retpecU  matters  of  general  eoncal^  M 
eonatnt  reepectt  thoae  of  individual  interest.  No  bUl 
In  the  bouae  of  parliament  can  paaa  for  a  aecood  read- 
Ing  without  the  amcnrrtnea  of  a  majority;  '  Tarquin 
the  Proud  wat  eipelled  by  a  universal  concurrence 
of  noblea  and  people.* -Swirr.  No  parent  abould  be 
Induced  by  persuasion  to  give  hit  consent  tu  wbat  hit 
Judgement  ditapprovea ;  *  I  am  far  from  ezcuting  or  de- 
nying that  compliance :  tor  plenary  content  it  waa  not. 

— KlRO  CUA&1.BI.  _,     ^  , 

jiteent  it  opposed  to  contradiction  or  denial ;  content 
to  refuaal;  approbation  to  ditlike  or  blame ;  concur- 
renee  to  Disposition :  but  we  may  sometimes  seem  to 
give  our  assent  to  wbat  we  do  not  expressly  cootra- 
.2ict,  or  seem  to  approve  what  we  do  not  blame ;  and 
Its  an  iUfVQicd  to  canftnt  19  a  leqocat  wImo  w«  A> 


not  poaittvehr  refbae  to.    Wa  aay  tmprwa  or  taty 
prove  of  a  thing  without  giving  an  jatimation  dtbar  ot 
'  ittaiMWTs^seaa- 
tomuaibesignlfiad 
ot  nicBBMiily  be  a 


our  ^iprobatiem  or  the  contrary 
not  be  altogether  a 


The  aatemt  of  boom  people  to  Iba  moat  tmjpoitaiit 
trutha  ia  ao  tame,  that  to  mWit  with  no  great  dUAcolty 
be  converted  Into  a  contradiction;  *Tbe  evtdeocaor 
God'a  own  testimony  added  onto  the  natural  aMsat  of 
reaaon,  conoerning  the  certainty  of  them,  doih  not  a 
little  cooilbrt  and  confirm  the  aame.*— Hooaaa.  He 
who  ia  aailoaa  to  obtain  unlvarBal  ayfrra^atsM,  or  even 
10  escape  cenaore,  will  find  hia  flbte  depkturad  la  the 
aioryof  theoklman  aodlUaaaa:  *TlMre  It  at  moch 
dlfibreoce  between  the  tjyrslatisa  of  the  judgement 
and  the  actual  voUtiooa  of  the  will  with  relation  to  the 
nme  ol^oct,  at  there  ia  between  a  man'a  viewing  a  de- 
aiiable  thing^ wtoh  hia  eye  and  hia  reachh«  after  to  with 


According  lothe  old  proverlk  *  SI 
ion,  It  ap- 


ing wUh  hi 

'--«0«JT«.  , 

lenoeglveacaatMif.''  *  Whatever  be  the  reaaon,! 
peart  by  the  commopcaaawU  of  mankind  that  the  want 
of  virtue  doea  not  bicur  equal  contempt  with  the  waat 
parte.'— HAwaaawoaTB.  It  It  not  oncommon  fiit 
minlatarial  men  to  give  their  cMcnrrsnes  in  parliament 
to  the  meaaurea  of  admlnJatratton  by  a  allent  vota, 
while  thoae  of  the  oppoalte  party  tpout  forth  their  on> 
petition  to  catch  the  applauae  of  toe  multitude  :*  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  mentiona  one  caae  wherein  the  Lorda 
may  alter  a  money  bill  (that  la,  from  a  greater  to  a  leaa 
tfane)— here  he  aayt  the  bill  need  not  be  tent  back  to 
the  Commooa  for  their  ceMcarrsnas.*- Blacutowb. 


TO  CONSENT,  PERMIT,  ALLOW. 

If  iwig  gg  given  under  tta 
bead  of  Jtcoodo;  pn swt,  in  French  ponuttrot  Latin 
pm  mittot  compounded  of  per  and  aiAta,  algalfiaa  m 
aend  or  let  go  paat;  aKaw.  in  French  alfaaar,  co»- 
poooded  of  ad  and  laatr,  in  German  Man,  k>w  Ger- 
man lavaa,  ^c  ftom  the  Latin  laadars  to  pralae,  algnl- 
flea  to  giveone'a  aasent  to  a  thing. 

The  Mea  of  determining  the  conduct  of  othera  bjr 
aome  authorised  act  of  one'a  own  la  common  to  theae 
lerma,  but  under  varloaaoircumatancea.  They  eiprem 
either  tlw  act  of  an  equal  or  a  auperioor. 

Aa  the  act  of  an  equal  we  content  to  that  In  whkh 
we  have  an  Intarato;  we  ptrmit  or  allom  wliat  la  Ax* 
theaeoommodatlonof  ottian:  we  atUw  by  ahatahilng 
to  oppoae ;  we  parmU  by  a  direct  tipiaaiiiun  of  our 
will;  eontractt  are  formed  by  the  caaasaf  of  the  partita 
who  are  Intarealed ; 

Whan  thou  eanat  truly  can  thaaa  vlrtoea  tblna. 

Be  wiaa  and  firee,  ^  baaven'a  aaaasat  and  mine. 

DaT 

for  this  address,  and  encooragad  me  by  yoor  peratal  and 
aiqnrobatloo.*— DaToav.    A  person  Moitt  of  1 


8  proprietor  of  aneetaie  /trtrfto  hia  ftienda  to  aport 
hia  ground:  *Too  have  given  me  yov  pormittiom 


through  his  premlief;  *  I  wn  by  the  fl«edom  aUowa- 
Ms  among  fVienda  tempted  to  vent  my  tbouglKa  with 
negligence.*— BoTLB.  It  la  aomethnea  prudent  to  aan- 
tent ;  complaitant  Vopn  mil ;  good  natored  or  weak  to 
allow. 

When  applied  loanperloara,eMU«n<  la  an  act  of  pri- 
▼ale  authority ;  ptrwM  and  allow  are  acto  of  priviata 
or  puMick  authority :  in  the  firat  caae,  content  reapecta 
matters  of  terlout  iinportance ;  permit  and  aUois  re- 
gard thoae  of  an  Indifierent  nature:  a  parent  eontoida 
to  the  esubllshment  of  hit  children ;  he  permiu  them 
to  read  certain  hooka:  he allaica  them  to  con verae  with 
him  fkmiliarly. 

We  muat  panaa  belbra  wa  giva  onr  sanaanf ;  to  ii  aa 
expreaa  aanctlon  to  tiM  ooodoet  of  othera ;  it  Involvee 
our  own  Judgement,  and  the  ftiture  tanereatt  of  thoae 
who  are  under  our  control ; 

TlMogh  wbat  thou  teU'tt  aoqM  doobtwitUnMe  BMMra^ 

But  more  deaire  to  bear,if  thoa  eMuani 

The  AUI  relatkm^-MiLToa. 

Thia  ia  not  always  ao  necettary  In  p^rmitUnt  and  al- 
lowing ;  they  are  partial  actions,  which  require  no 
more  than  the  bare  ezerciae  of  authority,  and  Involva 
no  other  conaequencea  than  the  temporary  pleaaure  of 
the  pajrUea  concerned.  PubUck  meaaurea  are  jMmtttttd 
andaUfVsd^bolMvvreraaaaCfdto.    Thflaw/srariU 


EKGUSH  STNONYMES. 


un 


or  «lb«« ;  or  tht  perten  wbo  it  uitlMrlsetf  M«««  or 
C091M.  iVwA  tnthtacMefttalnfltaiKwlUTeMaw; 
tXUw  Its  negathre  mow,  m  iMlbra.  GoTernmem  p«r- 
MdlU  Indivkluali  lo  fit  oat  prlvateen  In  timt  of  war ; 

*  After  men  bare  aoqiiliodaaiiiiiebaathelawy«rmt« 
tbem,  they  have  nothing  to  do  bat  lo  take  care  of  tbe 
poblick.*— Swirr.  Wben  naiMratfli  are  not  vlgilaot, 
many  tbinge  wUI  be  done  wfaieb  are  not  tiUwU; 

*  They  referrtd  all  lawe,  tbat  were  to  be  aawed  In  Ire- 
land,  to  be  coneldefed,  correeied,  and  oUmvmI  by  the 
■tate  of  England.'— 8PBKSBK.  A  judge  le  not  f«rm^ 
Ud  to  paao  any  eenlenoe,  but  what  le  etileUy  eooibrm- 
able  to  law :  erery  man  who  ie  aocoeed  le  e/fgt»>rf  to 
plead  his  own  eaaoe,  or  intruit  it  to  another,  m  be 
tbinkafit. 

All  tbeee  terme  may  be  need  In  a  general  eenae  with 


O  no!  our  reason  waa  not  vainly  lentl 

Nor  la  a  riave,  bot  by  itaowa  «esamt— DavMii. 

Bhame,  and  Me  conectence, 

Wm  not  permit  blm  to  deny  iu— RANDOLni. 
« I  think  tbe  strlcteet  moraliets  aihw  forme  of  addrese 
to  be  need,  withoat  much  regard  to  their  literal  acc^- 
tatkNi.*— JoimeoH. 


TO  ADMIT,   ALLOW,  PERMIT,  SUTTER, 
TOLERATE. 


French  edeMttre.  L( 
poonded'of  ad  and  mttfe,  eigntfles  to  send  or  to  waSu 
to  pass  Into;  to  mIUw^  In  French  eUeMr,  compoanded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  al  or  od  and  Uutr^  In  German 
l«*«ii,  old  German  Uukfn^  low  German  i«v#«,  Swe- 
dish Ufio^  Danisb  tov$r^  Ite.  Latin  Imu  praise,  loa- 
ders to  praise,  slgoUles  to  give  pralee  or  approbation  to 
a  thing;  jKrsitl, In  French  p*niuUr0t  LaUn  permUU^ 


la  eompoanded  of  *0r  through  or  away,  and  miUo  to 
send  or  let  go,  signUyii 
French  »9vfrir,  '    '' 


gnUying  to  M  it  go  its  way;  «i/«r,  In 
x'nnnw  m9w^wrJr^  Latin  m^r;  is  oompoanded  of  tnk 
and  /ere,  slfnl^ylng  to  bear  witii;  (etereCs,  tai  Latin 
UiermtuBy  participle  of  lelsre,  from  the  Greek  rXdw  to 
•OBtain,  signifies  also  lo  bear  or  bear  with. 

The  acUoos  denoted  by  tbe  first  three  terme  are 
■Mweor  kss  voluntary ;  those  of  the  last  two  are  invo- 
hintary ;  adaui  Is  less  votnntary  than  •ttow  ;  and  tbat 
than^«rsM<.  We  ttmit  what  we  profess  not  to  know, 
or  seek  not  to  prevent;  we  aiUw  what  we  know,  and 
taehly  coneent  to ;  wevsrsMt  whatweaothortaebya 
formal  consent;  we  njbr  and  Celsraat  what  we  ob^ 
to.  bat  do  not  think  proper  to  prevent  We  edsui  of 
things  from  Inadvertence,  or  the  want  of  Inclinatkm  to 
prevent  them ;  we  «l/ew  of  things  from  easiness  of 
temper,  or  tbe  want  of  reeolutlon  tooppoee  tbem ;  we 
psrsni  things  fVom  a  desire  to  oblige  or  a  dislike  to  re- 
fuse; we  Bufer  things  for  want  of  ability  to  remove 
tbem  ;  we  toltraf  things  tmta  motives  or  discretion. 

What  Is  adwUiUdy  aUeved,  si/trsd.  or  tolerated. 
has  already  been  done ;  what  is  permuted  le  desired 
lo  be  done.  To  adsitt,  ««/er.  andtelsrals,  are  saM  of 
what  ouaht  to  be  avoided ;  sUsw  and  ^snat'C  of  things 
good,  bad,  or  indiflbrent  Snger  le  employed  mostqr 
with  regard  to  private  ladividttals;  ieUrau  with  re- 
spect to  the  civil  power.  It  is  dangerous  to  adsn'l  of 
nunillaritios  fh>m  penons  Ui  a  subordinate  sution,  as 
they  are  apt  to  degenecaie  Into  Impertineot  freedoms, 
wlilch  though  not  mlUwaile  cannot  be  so  conveniently 
':  in  this  case  we  are  often  led  to  jMTsiiC  what 


we  might  otherwiee  prohibit :  It  la  a  great  mark  of 
weakness  and  bUndnees  In  parents  to  et^fer  that  in 
their  chUdreo  which  they  condemn  In  others:  opi- 
nions, however  abeord,  in  matteis  of  religion,  most  be 
UUrted  by  the  civil  anthorlty  when  they  have  ac- 
quired such  an  ascendancy  that  they  cannot  be  pre- 
vented without  great  violenca. 

A  well-regulated  society  will  be  carefol  not  to  admit 
of  any  deviation  ftom  good  order,  which  may  after- 
ward become  IqJartoiiB  as  a  practice;  *  Both  Houees 
declared  that  they  could  adsitt  of  no  treaty  with  the 
king.  tiU  he  took  down  hie  standard  and  recalled  bis 
'  OB,  in  whkh  the  parliament  snnpoeed 
10  be  isdared  traltora.*— Him.  It  ft«- 
hippsns  that  what  has  been  aUamed  ftom  io- 
«  Is  afterward  daioMd  as  a  right;  ' Plutarch 
says  very  finely,  th«  a  wn  should  not  aiUw  himself 
10  halt  evea  m  M— iM**-Appiao%    No  earthly 


wseiviioa 


Kwer  can  parmA  tbat  whtaft  li  pnbMnd  by  tht 
vine  tew; 

Permit  oar  riilps  a  shelter  on  vour  shores. 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oara, 
l*hat  if  our  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  course,  and  Italy  pursue.—DaTOBir. 
When  aboses  are  euffered  to  creep  in,  and  to  take  deep 
root  in  any  established  institution.  It  Is  difficult  to  brlna 
about  a  reform  without  endaneerbig  the  existence  of 
the  whole ;  *  No  roan  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  who 
is  only  not  sick,  without  he  feel  within  hIroBelf  a  ligM- 
some  and  invigorating  principle,  wtiich  will  not  eii^er 
Um  lo  remain  idle.--8ncTAToa.    When  abases  are 
not  very  grievous,  it  is  wiser  to  taleraU  them  than  nui 
the  risk  of  producing  a  greater  evil ;  '  No  man  ought  lo 
be  taUrated  in  an  habitual  humour,  whim,  or  psxUcn- 
larity  of  behaviour,  by  any  who  do  not  wait  upon  hlfli 
for  bread.*— Stkelx. 

TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  GRANT. 
Admit  and  aSUm  are  here  taken  moetly  In  applka- 
tkNi  to  tMnp  that  the  mtod  assents  to,  and  in  tf ' 


they  are  closely  atlted  to  the  word  gramt^  which,  Uke 
the  worda  guaramtee^  marrmmiy  and  guards  come  IVoai 
the  German  wdkrmt  to  see  or  look  lo.  Ice  slgnifyiag 
here  to  take  consideration  of. 
We  edsnl  the  truthof  a  position ;  ellets  the  pro- 
whatlsdesl-'  " 


prteiy  of  a  remark ;  grant 

will  not  readily  admit  the  possibility  of  overcoming 
bad  habits ;  '  Though  the  ftillibiiity  of  man's  reason, 
and  the  narrownees  of  bis  knowledge,  are  very  Ube- 
raily  confessed,  yet  tbe  conduct  of  those  whoso  will- 
ingly admit  tbe  weaknees  of  human  nature,  seems  to 
discover  that  this  ackaowksUgment  Is  not  sincere.*— 
JonNSON.  It  is  ungenerous  not  to  allow  that  some 
credit  is  due  to  those  who  eflect  any  reformation  In 
themsrives;  *Theaeah)ts  in  atheian  are  perpetually 
teasing  their  friends  to  come  over  to  ihoui,  aiihough 
they  allow  tbat  ndlber  of  them  shall  get  any  thing 
by  tbe  bargain.*— Admson.  It  is  necessary,  before 
any  argument  can  be  commenced,  tliat  aomethinf 
should  be  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides ;  '  I  take  It 
at  the  same  time  for  granted  that  the  Immortality  of 
the  soul  is  sufficiently  established  by  other  arguments.* 


TO  ASK,  BEG,  RBaDEST. 

Aek  (v.  To  atkt  tnouire)  Is  here  taken  to  denote  an 
expression  of  our  whibes  generally  for  what  we  want 
ftom  another ;  beg  \m  contracted  from  the  word  beggar , 
and  tbe  German  hegehren  to  desire  vehemently ;  rs- 
qaeet  In  Latin  refniaitney  participle  of  rrfatro,  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  qnmro  to  seek  or  look  after  with 
indicatioos  of  desire  to  possess. 

The  expression  of  a  wish  to  some  one  to  have  soroe» 
thing  Is  the  common  idea  comprehended  hi  these  terms. 
As  this  is  the  simple  signification  of  mI,  It  is  the 
generick  term;  the  other  two  are  speclfick :  we  a$k  Id 
oegging  and  refueeting^  but  not  vic«  vered. 

Aektng  is  peculiar  to  no  rank  or  station ;  In  conse- 
quence of  our  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  it  la 
requisite  for  every  man  to  aek  somethlr.^  of  another : 
tbe  master  aeka  of  tbe  servant*  the  servant  aeke  of 
the  roaster ;  the  parent  aeke  or  the  child,  the  child 
aake  of  the  parent  Begging  marks  a  dq^ree  of  de- 
pendence which  Is  pecuUar  to  inforionrs  in  sutlon:  we 
asAfor  matteraof  indillbrence;  we  beg  that  which  we 
think  is  of  Importance:  a  child  aeke  a  favour  of  his 
parent ;  a  poor  man  bege  the  assistance  of  one  who  is 
able  to  aflbrd  it:  that  Is  asked  for  which  is  eerily 
granted ;  tbat  is  begged  which  is  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained. To  aek  therefore  requires  no  efi^ort ;  but  to 
bog  ^\D  aek  with  tmportunitv ;  those  who  by  merely 
aoking  find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  what  they 
wish  will  have  recourse  to  begging. 

As  oak  sometimes  implies  a  demand,  and  btg  a 
vehemence  of  desire,  or  strong  degree  of  necessity , 
poUteness  has  adopted  another  phrase,  which  conveys 
neither  tbe  ImnerloasneaB  of  the  one,  nor  the  urgency 
of  the  other;  this  Is  the  word  reyactl.  j$«Jbiy  carrlea 
with  It  an  air  of  superiority  ;  begging  tbat  or  submis- 
sion; refMoeting  has  the  a|r  of  independence  and 
eqaaU^.  Aekmg  bordere  too  nearly  on  an  Infting*- 
■eafior  pefsooal  liberty  i  heggnig\mgomM  a  coostnunt 
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tar  bmUh  an  appMl  lo  tht  Ibalhui:  rtqmttt*  lm,f 
the  Ubeity  of  iraiitUig  or  refilling  imencumbared.  It 
ii  tht  cbmncter  of  impenloeat  people  to  ask  without 
eoDflderiiig  itie  drcuimtanoee  ftna  lituatioD  of  ibe 
peraon  asked ;  they  •cem  reedy  to  take  without  per 
miaioii  that  which  Is  asksd  if  it  be  not  granted ; 

Let  him  pursue  the  promisM  Latian  shore, 

A  short  delay  is  all  I  as*  him  now, 

A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  wo.— DmTnaic 
Selfish  and  greedy  people  bw  with  importunity,  and 
in  a  tone  that  admits  of  no  rmViaal ; 

But  we  must  kjf  our  bread  fai  cllmea  unknown, 

Beneath  tlie  hoorchlng  or  the  frosen  nme.— Dktdbv. 
Men  of  good  braedlng  tender  their  refusMU  with 
moderation  and  discretion;  they  rtfuut  notliingbut 
what  they  are  certain  can  be  conveniently  complied 
with; 

But  do  not  you  my  last  rsfMst  deny, 

With  yon  perfidious  man  your  im'real  try. 

Pktdbn. 

jfl«*  is  altonther  exploded  fWxn  poHte  Hfe,  altboogh 
^  is  not  We  may  Aey  a  peraon*s  acceptance  of  anv 
thing;  we  may  beg  him  to  mvtnir  or  honour  us  with 
his  company ;  but  wa  can  never  talk  of  aekmr  a  per- 
■oo's  acceptance,  or  —kinf  him  to  do  us  an  honour. 
Beg  in  such  cases  indicates  a  oondepoension  which  is 
aometimea  not  unbecoming,  but  on  ordinary  occasion 
rsfMstta  with  more  propriety  snbetltuted  in  its  place. 

TO  BEG,  DESIRE. 

Beg  in  its  original  sense  as  before  given  (v.  TV  as*, 
»iy) 'signifies  to  desire;  destrsy  in  French  dssir^ 
Latin  dssidsrot  comes  from  desids  to  fii  ttie  mind  on 
en  object 

To  bsfy  marks  the  wish ;  to  tfssfrs,  the  will  and  de- 
^rminaaon.  ^    ^. 

Beg  is  the  act  of  an  infbrloor,  or  one  In  subordinate 
fondltlon;  desire  la  the  act  of  a  superioor:  we  ^  a 
Uiliig  as  a  fhvonr ;  we  desire  it  as  a  right ;  children  beg 
Uieh-  parents  to  grant  tliem  an  indulgence ; 

She  'U  hang  upon  his  lips,  and  beg  him  tell 

The  story  of  my  passion  o*er  again. — Soutbkkm. 
Parents  desire  their  children  to  attend  to  their  busi- 
ness ;  '  Once,  when  he  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or 
•kithea,  one  of  his  friends  left  a  message,  that  he  d^ 
sired  to  see  bhn  about  nine  in  die  morning.  Savage 
knew  thai  it  was  his  intentfon  to  assist  him ;  but  was 
very  much  disgusted  that  he  should  premme  to  pre- 
acribe  the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  I  believe  reAised 
to  see  him.*— JoRxsoif. 

TO  BEG,  BESEECH,  SOLICIT,  ENTREAT, 
SUPPLICATE,  ikPLORB,  fcRAVE. 
Beg  Is  here  taken  as  before  (v.  TV  as*,  beg) ;  *•- 
teeek,  compounded  of  be  and  seeek^  or  seek.  Is  an  in- 
tensive vert,  signifying  to  seek  strongly;  solicit,  in 
French  solidter,  Latin  selicito,  is  probably  compound- 
ed of  selnm  or  tolum^  and  eito  to  cite,  summon,  appeal 
to,  slgnlfsrlngto  rouse  altogether;  entreeL,  compounded 
of^  em  or  m  and  treat,  in  French  tr«tt«r,  LaUn  iracto 


In  token  of  submission  or  distress  In  order  to  awaken 
notice;  implore,  In  French  imalsrtr^  LaUn  imphrs, 
compounded  of  <«  or  in  and  pisre  to  weep  or  lament, 
slEnifies  to  act  upon  by  weeping;  crow,  in  Saxon 
er«pi«i,flgnlfles  to  long  ftw  earnestly. 

All  thise  terms  denote  a  species  of  asklM,  varf^d  as 
to  the  SSwnf^  object,  and  the  manner  •  tSe  fl«t  fbur 
do  nSt  mSTWch  a^taw  of  dependence  inthe  agents 
ttelastttiree:  io»«r  denotes  a  state  of  wantj_lo*swaeA, 
aarZ!^  souA  a  "late  of  urgent  necessity ;  swe- 
•S^^imrS^n  state  of  ai*Kt  ^^f^lT^P*^  ^ 
CSJSt  slateTphy-ical  want^one  begs  wiUi  Impor- 
innlty;  besseekes  with  «nie*neaB|«ar«U»  by  the 
force  of  reasoning  and  strong  «P~^2S?"h;:?hu.t 
eit^byvlnueofone'shrterest;  «W»«ca<M l^an hum- 
bto  address;  imfUres  by  every  mark  of  di^JecUon  and 
humiliation.  ^  ^  . __  .^.^^ ^^^,  _^ 

Begging  la  the  act  of  the  poor  when  they  need  »- 
BistanM:  WsMdUii/ and  entreating  ■»  "»S««J?  "J 
Meads  end  eqoala,  when  they  want  to  Influence  or 


more  argumentative:  soUciiaiians  are  emptoyed  to  o 
tain  favours,  which  have  more  rs^>ect  to  tlte  circum- 
stances tlianilM  rank  of  the  solfeitor:  sn^lUating  wad 
imple>rmg  are  resorted  to  by  suflerers  for  the  relief  of 
their  misery,  and  are  addressed  to  those  wlm  have  the 
power  of  averting  or  increasing  ttie  calamity :  craving 
Is  the  consequence  of  k)oging;  It  marks  an  earnestness 
otsMfplieatien :'  an  abject  stale  of  suffisring  dependence. 
Tbose  who  have  any  obrjea  to  obtain  commonly  have 
recourse  to  begging  ; 

What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  sin. 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  Mood  begin  1 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 
Looks  up,  and  ih>m  the  butdier  begs  her  life. 

-  DavDBir. 
A  Idnd  parent  win  somethnes  rather  beseeek  an  uimIu 
tiful  child  to  lay  aside  his  wicked  courMs,  than  plunge 
him  deeper  into  guilt  by  an  ill-timed  exercise  of  au- 
tliority ;  *  Modesty  never  ragesu  never  murmurs,  never 
pouts  when  It  is  ill-treated ;  tt  pines,  it  besseckest  It 
languislies.*— Stbblk.  Wluen  wo  are  entreated  to  do 
an  act  of  civility,  it  is  a  mark  of  unkindoess  to  be  heed- 
less to  the  wishes  of  our  friends; 

I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love ; 
I  would  site  were  in  heav'n,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  pow*r  to  diaoge  tliis  curri^  Jew. 
Shaxstbaeb. 
Gentlemen  in  office  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  soli- 
eUations  of  their  fViends,  to  procure  for  themselves  or 
their  connexions  places  of  truM  and  emolument ;  *  As 
money  collected  by  subscription  la  necessarily  received 
in  sn^  sums,  Savage  was  never  able  lo  send  his  poeme 
to  tlie  inress,  but  for  many  years  oontinued  his  selidttf 
tun^  and  squandered  whatever  lie  oUained.'— Joaw- 
soN.   A  slave  suppUcatee  his  master  for  pardon,  whom 
be  has  offended ;  *  Savage  wrote  to  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
not  In  a  style  of  snppUcatian  and  respect ;  but  of  re- 
proach, menace,  and  contempt*— Johhsok.    An  of- 
fender impUres  mercy  for  the  mitigalioa,  if  not  the 
remission,  of  liis  punishment ; 
Is 't  then  so  hard',  Monimia,  to  forgive 
A  fault,  where  bumUe  tove,  like  mine,  impUrts  thee  t 

Otwat. 
A  poor  wretch,  aufftring  with  hunger,  crao««  a  morsel 
of  bread; 

For  my  past  crimes,  my  forfeit  \\&  receive. 
No  pity  for  my  sufferings  here  I  crave, 
And  only  hope  forgiveness  in  the  grave. 

BowB's  Jabb  Sboeb. 


80UCITA*nON,  IMPORTUNITY. 

SeUeitation  (e.  TV  beg)  Is  general ;  impsrtunitif,  (torn 
the  Latin  importunue,  or  ta  and  partus,  signl  Acs  a  run- 
ning into  harbour  after  the  manner  of  distressed  marl- 
ncia,  is  a  vehement  and  troublesome  form  of  selidta- 
(ton.  SeUeitation  U  Itself  Indeed  that  which  gives 
trouble  to  a  ccrUin  extent,  but  it  is  not  always  unrea- 
sonable :  there  may  be  cases  In  which  we  may  yield  lo 
the  solicitations  of  friends,  to  do  that  which  we  have 
no  objection  to  be  obliged  to  do :  but  importunitf  i»  t bat 
SeUeitation  which  never  ceases  to  apply  fbr  that  which 
it  Is  not  agreeable  to  give.  We  may  someiimes  be 
urgent  in  oar  solicitations  of  a  friend  to  accew  some 
proffered  honour;  the  solicitation  however,  in  this 
case,  although  it  may  even  be  trmible»ome,  yet  It  is 
awectened  by  the  motive  of  the  ac*n :  the  iwvoriafitly 
of  beggars  Is  often  a  politick  means  of  extorting  money 
fVomtbe  passenger ;  '  Although  the  devil  cannot  compel 
a  roan  to  sin,  yet  he  can  follow  a  man  with  continual 
#ottettatta»*.*~SouTH.  The  torment  of  expectation 
is  not  easily  to  be  borne,  when  the  heart  has  no  rival 
engagemenu  to  withdraw  it  from  the  ti^ertimatss  of 
desire.*— JoHHSOM. 

PRESSING,  URGENT,  IMPORTUNATE. 
Pressing  and  urgent^  from  to^rsss  and  nr/s,  we  ap- 
plied as  qualifying  terms,  either  to  persons  or  thhip ; 
hnportmnate,  fVom  the  verb  to  importnmsj  which  pr<>- 
hably  signifies  to  wish  to  get  into  port,  to  land  at  some 
port.  Is  applied  onlv  to  persons.  In  regard  to  preeetng, 
Itli  said  dtt^  or  one's  demands,  one's  requests, oc 
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on***  ezbortMloBi ;  mguA  li  nU  of oim*s  ■olkltatJom 
or  entraatlM ;  layrtiiMri  ft  Mid  of  ooe*s  bcfglng  or 
•pplylnf  for.  Tntpv$tinr  has  loore  of  violence  in  U ; 
k  b  eupported  Inr  force  and  auUiority ;  it  Is  employed 
In  matieri  of  right,  and  appeals  to  tbe  uodeiatandinc ; 
*Mr.  Oay«  wboee  zeal  In  your  oonoem  Is  worthy  a 
ftiend,  writes  to  roe  In  the  most^rsMni^  terms  about 
it.*— Pora.  Tbe  mrgtmt  makes  an  ai^eal  to  one's 
fleellnfi;  tt  Is  more  oersuaslTe,  and  is  employed  in 
matters  of  fovoor;  *  Ndther  would  he  haTO  done  it  at 
all  bat  at  my  nr/sncf .*— 8wift.  The  iwysrfaasft  has 
some  of  the  force,  but  none  of  the  authority  or  oWlfatioo 
of  the  frutinf ;  it  Is  employed  in  matters  of  personal 
gratifleiation :  ^Sleep  may  be  put  off  (Vom  time  to  time, 
yet  the  demand  Is  of  so  tmptrtmnau  a  nature  as  not  to 
remain  loof  unsatlsfled.*— JoaNsoa.  When  applied  to 
thinfi.^rM#ni^  is  as  much  mora  forcible  than  wyeat, 
as  in  the  former  case ;  we  speak  of  a  prusMr  necoldty, 
an  mrgent  case.  A  creditor  will  be  presnng  for  bis 
money  when  he  fears  to  loae  it;  one  friend  is  »r/«aX 
with  another  to  intercede  In  his  behalf;  beggars  are 
commonly  tat^ertimat*  with  the  hope  of  teasing  persons 
oat  of  their  money. 

TO  DEaiEE,  WISH,  LONG  FOR,  HANKER 
AFTER,  COVET. 

Dsms,  In  Latin  dsstf^re,  comes  ftom  dtsid»  to  rest 
or  fix  upon  with  the  mind;  wmA,  In  German  wAiucJUit, 
eomes  from  weims  oleasure,  signifying  to  take  ptoasnre 
to  a  thing ;  Umg^  IVom  the  German  ImMftm  to  reach 
after,  signiOes  to  seek  after  with  the  mind ;  hmtUr^ 
kt^tTf  or  kamgt  ligoifies  to  hang  on  an  object  with 
one's  mind ;  e»v«<  is  changed  from  the  Latin  empit  to 
desire. 

Tbe  dMtrs  is  Imperloas,  It  demands  grmtlfication : 
*  When  men  have  discovered  a  passionate  d«nr«  of 
flune  In  the  ambitious  man  (as  no  temper  of  mind  is 

^it  to  show  itself,)  they  become  sparing  and  re- 
n  their  conmiendations.*- 


-Addisoit.    ThewuA 

iskss  vehement,  it  coMlsts  of  a  strong  iocUnalion;  *It 
Is  as  absuid  in  anoM  man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of 
youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  young  man  to  wish  for  tlie 
strength  of  a  bull  or  a  horse.*— Stbklb.  Longing  is 
an  impatient  and  continued  species  of  desire ; 
Extended  on  the  Ain*ral  conch  he  lies. 
And  soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies, 
Tbe  sight  Is  granted  to  thy  Unging  eyes.— Pupk. 
Hankering  is  a  dssire  for  that  which  Is  set  ont  of  one's 
leach;  'The  wife  is  an  oM  coquette  that  le  always 
kmnktarimg  nfur  the  diversions  of  the  town.*— Addi- 
son. Gresdii/^  A '•'"^  fortius  which  belonp  to  an- 
other, or  what  it  Is  In  his  power  to  grant ;  *  You  know 
Chaucer  has  a  tale,  where  a  knight  savai  his  head  by 
discovering  it  was  the  thing  which  all  women  most 
Mv«t«d.*— Gat.  We  itif  or  Ung  fwr  that  which  is 
near  at  hand,  or  within  view;  we  wi$k  for  and  cw9t 
that  which  is  more  remote,  or  less  distinctly  seen ;  we 
koMker  ^isr  that  which  has  been  once  enk^red:  a  dis- 
contented person  vwikM  for  more  than  he  has;  he  who 
is  In  a  strange  land  U>ng9  to  see  his  native  country : 
vicious  men  kanktr  afUr  the  pleasures  which  are  de- 
nied them;  ambitioas  men  eevsi  boooors,  avaricious 
men  e9v«t  riches. 

I>snrM  ought  to  be  moderated ;  »i»AM  to  be  limited ; 
longingtj  kmnJUringty  and  ettUng»  to  be  suppremed : 
uncontrolled  dMtrss  become  die  greatest  torments;  un- 
bounded wiekM  are  the  bane  of  all  happiness ;  ardent 
Ungingt  are  mostlv  Irrational,  and  not  entitled  to  in- 
dulgence ;  tovtting  \m  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Divine 

^Dttire,  as  It  regards  others,  la  nocless  imperative 
than  when  It  respects  ourselves;  it  lays  an  obligation 
on  the  person  to  whom  It  is  expressed:  awwAlsgentle 
and  unassuming;  it  appeals  to  the  good  nature  of  ai»- 
other:  we  act  by  the  ds*^  of  a  sonerionr,  and  according 
lotbewMftMof  aneoual:  thedssirs  of  aparentwIU 
amount  to  a  command  in  the  mind  of  a  dutifol  chlkl : 
his  withM  win  be  anticipated  by  the  warmth  of  aflbc- 


TO  WILL,  WISH. 
The  »m  is  that  foeultf  of  the  soul  which  is  the  most 

Empt  and  decisive ;  It  Immediately  impels  to  action : 
wi$k  li  bttta  fenile  motioo  of  tha  aoul  towards  a 


thing.  We  can  will  nothing  but  what  we  eaa  c 
we  may  wiMk  for  many  things  which  lie  above  our 
reach.  The  wiU  must  be  under  tbe  entire  control  of 
reason,  or  it  wW  lead  aperaon  into  every  mischief ;  *  A 
good  inclinatioM  is  but  the  first  rude  draught  of  virtue ; 
but  the  finishing  strokes  are  from  the  miV — Sotrra. 
WitkM  ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of  reason ;  or 
otherwise  they  mav  greatly  disturb  our  happiness : 
'The  wi$king  of  a  thine  is  not  properly  the  wtiUng  of 
It ;  it  imports  no  more  than  an  idle,  uuoperative,  com- 
placency in,  and  desire  of,  the  object'— South. 

WILLINGLY,  VOLUNTARILY,  SPONTA- 
NEOUSLY. 
TodoBthlngwtllnvIv  Is  to  do  it  with  a  good- wiD ; 
10  do  a  thing  Mlmtert^  M  to  do  h  of  one's  own  accord : 
the  former  respects  one's  wilUngntos  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  another;  we  do  wBat  Is  asked  or  us,  it  Is 
a  mark  (^goodnature:  the  latter  respeets  our  freedom 
from  foreign  Influence ;  we  do  that  which  we  like  to 
do;  It  is  a  mark  of  our  sincerity.  It  Is  pleasant  to  sea 
a  chUd  do  bis  task  mUingtf  ; 

Food  not  of  angds,  yet  accepted  so, 
As  that  more  wilUngl^  thou  cooldst  not  seea^ 
At  beav'n's  high  feasts  t'  have  fod.— Milton. 
It  Is  pleasant  to  see  a  man  vhadmrUy  engage  in  any 
service  of  puMick  good ;  *  Thoughts  are  only  criminal 
when  thev  are  first  dioeen,  and  then  9olwUmnh/ 
continued.^— Johnson.    SmontanmuMlf  Is  but  a  mode 
of  the  M/aatary,  applied,  Dowever.  more  commonly  to 
inanimate  objects  than  to  the  will  of  persons:  the 
ground  produces   MsiUsiKMwIy,  when  It  nroducea 
without  culture ;  and  words  flow  ^pMOsasMufy,  which 
require  no  eflbrton  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  produce 
them; 

Of  these  none  oncootroird  and  lawlen  rove, 
But  to  some  destla'd  end  spsafaiiieiis  move. 

Jaimw 
If,  however,  applied  to  the  wilL  ft  bespeaks  to  a 
stronger  degree  the  totally  unbiassed  sute  of  the  agent's 
mind :  the  $fontaneou»  eflftasions  of  the  heart  are  mora 
thanthev«/imt«r|rservlcesorbenevolatce.  ThtwiXUng 
Is  opposed  to  the  nnwiUing^  the  vohmUry  lo  the  me- 
chanical or  MM/imtanr,  the  tfvntmktmt  to  the  retao- 
tant  or  the  artificial. 


TO  LEAN,  INCLINE,  BEND. 

!,«««  and  tae/ias  both  come  from  the  Latm  elrao,  and 
Greek  xX/rMtobowor  bend;  homi  is  conn  ected  with 
the  German  wenden  to  turn,  and  the  English  an'nd,  Ac 

In  the  proper  sense  U«n  and  incUne  are  both  said  of 
the  posilton  of  bodies ;  bend  Is  said  of  the  shape  of 
bodies :  that  which  lean*  rests  on  one  side,  or  In  a  side* 
ward  direction ;  that  which  intUnee^  Ueau  or  turns 
only  to  a  sUcht  degree:  that  which  bende  forms  a  cur- 
vature; it  does  not  all  lean  the  same  way:  a  house 
Uane  when  the  foundation  gives  way;  a  tree  may 
now  eo  as  tadiM  10  tlie  right  or  the  left,  or  a  road  may 
tnetme  thk  or  that  wav;  a  treeor  a  road  bende  when  it 
turns  out  of  the  straight  course. 

In  the  improper  sense  the  Judgement  Imns,  the  win 
tR«/mst,  the  will  or  conduct  bende^  to  coMequence  of 
some  outward  actkm.    A  person  leane  lo  this  or  that 
side  of  a  questkm  which  he  fovoors ;  he  vneUnee  or  is 
rasttfiMd  to  this  or  that  mode  of  oondoct;  he^mdstothe 
win  of  another.    It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  iesa  to 
tha  side  of  meicy  aa  for  as  is  cniwisfeut  with  Justice ; 
Like  you  a  eoortier  bom  and  bred, 
Kinp  Isaa'd  their  ear  to  what  I  said.— Gat. 
Whoever  ineUnee  too  readily  to  Usten  to  the  tales  of 
distress  which  are  continually  told  to  excite  compa» 
ston,  will  find  hhnself  in  general  deceived ; 
Say  what  you  want:  the  Latins  you  shall  find, 

Not  fore'd  tofoodness,  but  by  wUI  <n«/m'd.-^>avDBK. 

An  im^mmNv  temper  Is  the  bane  of  domestick  folieity ; 

And  as  on  com  when  western  gusts  descend. 
Before  the  blast  the  fofty  harvest  bend^Jfon, 

BINT,  BIAS,  INCLINATION,  PREPOSSESSION. 

Bime,  in  French  Btait,  signifies  a  weight  fixed  ou 

one  side  of  a  bowl  to  Older  to  tuni  its  coma  ttetwi? 
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towardfl  which  the  Hat  leanfl,  ftom  the  Greek  fita 
Ibrce:  tiiel«iuUt«ii,  In  French  ineUMtio%  Latin  tncli- 
noti'tf,  (h>m  meUiM,  Greek  kX/vm,  signifiea  a  leaning 
towards ;  prepo$$e9siony  compounded  of  pre  and  po»- 
tettian^  tifninei  the  taking  p0*»et»ion  of  the  mind  pre- 
viously, or  lieforehand. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  preponderating  influence  on 
the  mind.  Bent  is  applied  to  the  will,  affecUon,  and 
power  in  general ;  kias  solely  to  the  Judgement ;  tncK- 
natian  and  prepossestion  to  the  sute  of  the  feelings. 
The  bent  Indndea  the  general  sute  of  the  mind,  and 
the  dbject  on  which  it  axes  a  regard ; 
8erTlle<iie(ma<Miw,  and  gross  love, 
The  guilty  btntot  vicious  appetite.— Bavaed. 
Bms,  the  particular  influential  power  which  sways  the 
Judging  faculty ;  'The  chokse  of  man's  will  Is  hideed 
unceruin,  because  In  many  things  free ;  but  yet  there 
are  certain  habits  and  principles  In  the  soul  that  have 
■ome  kind  of  sway  upon  it,  ape  to  Hat  U  moce  one  way 
than  anotber.*-4SoiiTH.  The  one  is  absolutely  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  Itself;  the  other  relatively  to  its 
results  and  the  object  it  acts  upon. 

Bent  is  sometimes  with  regard  to  Mm,  as  cause  Is  to 
eflbct;  we  may  frequentiy  trace  in  the  particular  beni 
of  a  person's  likes  and  dlsUkes  the  principal  biae  which 
determines  his  opinions.  Inclination  is  a  faint  kind  of 
bent;  prepeesession  is  a  weak  species  of  Mm;  an 
inclination  is  a  state  of  something,  namely,  a  sute  of 
the  feelings:  prepeseeetion  is  an  actual  something, 
namely,  the  thing  tliaiprepM««*#«.        ^      .  ,.    .. 

We  may  discover  the  bent  of  a  person's  mind  in  his 
gay  or  serious  moments;  in  his  occupations,  and  in  his 
pleasures ;  in  some  persons  it  is  so  strong,  that  scarcely 
an  action  passes  which  is  not  more  or  less  influenced  by 
it,  and  even  the  exteriour  of  a  man  will  be  under  its 
control :  in  all  disputed  matters  the  support  of  a  part>* 
will  operate  more  or  less  to  biaa  the  minds  of  men  for 
or  against  particular  men,  or  particular  measures: 
when  we  are  atuched  to  the  party  that  espouses  the 
cause  <k  religion  and  good  order,  this  biae  is  in  some 
measure  commendable  and  salutary  :  a  miud  wiilKHit 
imelination  would  be  a  blank,  and  where  inclinatien  is, 
tliere  is  the  groundwork  for  preposeeseion.  Strong 
minds  will  be  strongly  bent^  and  labour  under  a  strong 
Haa;  but  there  is  no  mind  so  weak  and  powerless  as 
not  to  have  its  inelinationst  and  none  so  perfect  as  to 
be  without  its  prepossessions :  the  mind  that  has  vir- 
tuous inelinatunu  will  be  prepossessed  in  fkvour  of 
every  thing  that  leans  to  virtue's  side ;  it  were  well  for 
mankind  mat  this  were  the  only  prepossessum ;  but  in 
the  present  mixture  of  truth  and  errour,  it  Is  necessary 

.. f. I >_-• _...^. ».'««>  nm  Amt*mmTt%nm  ■ntlr.lfm- 
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/iirfmitfwii Is  always  at  tbeeowBMrf  of  the  u---. 
standing ;  it  Is  our  duty  therefore  lo  suppress  the  finrt 
risinoi  of  any  tneUnatiem  to  extravagance.  Intem- 
perance, or  any  irregularity ;  » Partiality  is  properiy  tha 
understanding's  Judging  accocdingto  theiacimalM*  of 
the  will.'— South.  As  tsndtney  refew  lo  the  ihiag 
raihei  than  the  person,  it  Is  our  business  to  avoid  that 
which  has  a  tendenep  to  evil ;  '  Bverv  Immoral  ac^  In 
the  direct  tondene9  of  It,  is  certainly  a  step  down- 
irards.*— South.  The  prmponsitw  will  soon  get  IM 
mastery  of  the  best  principles,  and  the  flnnest  nssolu- 
tlon ;  it  is  our  duty  therefore  to  aeek  all  the  aids  wMdi 
religion  aflbrds  to  subdue  every  ^r»«uttjf;  *8ueh  is 
thepropmsUf  of  our  nature  to  vice,  that  stronger 
restraints  than  those  of  mere  reason  are  necessary  to 
be  imposed  on  roan.'— Blai*.  ^rmnsnus  to  evH  ta 
inherentlnour  nature  which  we  derive  from  our  first 
parents ;  it  is  the  grace  of  God  which  alone  can  lift  us 
up  above  this  grovelling  part  of  oursdvei;  'Evwf 
commission  of  sin  imprints  upon  the  sool  a  f\irtber  die- 
position  and  pronenest  to  sin.'— South. 

BIAS,  PREPOSSESSION,  PREJUDICE. 
Bias  («.  Bent,  Bias)  marks  the  sute  of  the  mind  ; 
prepossession  appUes  either  to  the  general  or  particnlar 
ktate  of  the  feelings ;  prejudice  to  employed  only  for 
opinions.  Prejudice,  in  F"»«h»rw«A«,  Latin  ^ 
judicium,  compounded  of  pres  before,  utajudieitm 
Judgement,  signifies  a  Judgement  before  hand;  that  t^ 
befbre  examination.  Children  may  receive  an  emtty 
bias  that  infhiences  their  fhture  characur  and  desUny: 
prepossessions  spring  firom  ??«»»»*« .v^hS",**" J?* 
exiM  in  young  minds:  jr^pift*^^  »«  ,^«  fr«*««  2,1 
contracted  education.  Physica  infirmities  often  g^ve 
a  strong  bias  to  seriou-  pursuits;  'It  should  be  the 
principal  labour  of  moral  writers  to  remove  the  btas 
which  inclines  the  mind  rather  to  prefer  natural  tha« 
moral  endowments.*- Hawmsworth.  Prepossea- 
eions  created  by  ontward  appeara*ices  are  not  alwava 
Snaclous:  »A  man  in  power,  who  can,  without  the 
ordhiary  pnmossessions  which  tlop  Uie  way  to  thj 
?rue  kniWl^  and  service  of  mankind,  overtook  the 
little  disUncUons  of  fbrtune,  raise  obscure  merit,  and 


discountenance  successfiUindesert,  has,  »«*«  n»J»J;»f 

knowing  men,  the  figure  of  an  angel  rather  Uian  a 

/  manZ-araat..    It  to  at  present  the  fashion  to  brand 


pure,  or  meir  loroe  w  uui  4u»mi«^  "f."""  vrr  ^t.  i 
powers  of  the  Judgement,  much  evil  sprinp  ftom  their 
abuse; 

1'  to  not  indulging  privau  inclination. 
The  selfish  passions,  that  sustahis  the  worid^ 
And  lends  ito  Ruler  grace.— Thohsoh. 
'I  Uke  it  for  a  rule,  that  In  marriage  the  chief  busl- 
nesB  Is  to  acquire  a  prepostsssim  In  (kvour  of  each 
other.'— Stbelb. 

INCLINATION,  TENDENCY,  PROPENSITY, 

PRONENESS. 
All  these  terms  are  employed  to  designate  the  state  of 
the  will  towards  itn  objwst :  incHntUion  (e.  Bent) 
denotes  ito  fiwt  movement  towards  an  object ;  tsndsnqf, 
(torn  to  tend,  hn  conUnued  incUnaliyi '  .'TH^rlHl 
from  the  Latin  propensus  and  propendeoto  hang  for- 
ward; denotes  a  slUl  suonger  leaning  of  the  will ;  and 
Zr^  from^e  Latin  pronus  downward,  characterizes 
SnSblSSi  and  flxeTstaie  of  the  will  towards  an 

SS  direction  of  that  leaning ;  It  may  be  to  the  right  or 
Sitol  iS,  upwards  or  downwards ;  «««Q^\^« 
may  have\n^»clm«tie»  » that  which  to  good  or  bjjd, 
high  or  low ;  tendsnep  does  not  specify  any  particular 
direcUon ;  but  from  the  idea  of  pressing,  which  it  con- 
veys.  It  to  appropriately  applied  to ihoselhlngs  which 
degeUrate  oVSId  to  what  is  bad ;  exc«slve  •trt«n«s 
to  ibetiiatmwit  of  chUdron  has  a  tendanoflo  damp 
the  spirit:  prapsnsitf  and  pronensse  both  ««P»»«  * 
dowSward^Uroctioi!;  and  consequenUy  refer  only  to 
that  which  to  bad  and  low ;  a  person  has  a  prspsMtty 
to  drtnklag,  and  a  prMWiMft  to  ^hif 


BnancesucccMUM  »■««»«  1  ••— 2  ■~--~  — 

men,  the  figure  of  an  angel  rather  Uian  a 
man.'-«ST««L«.  It  to  at  present  the  f^a^ion  to  brand 
every  thtog  with  the  name  of  J»'9«<t*^'''**  .t7°!?IS: 
coincide  with  the  lax  notions  of  the  sge  'It  to  Uie 
work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  day  subduing  hto 
wSlons.  anS  laying  aside  hSanrnudices.  I  endeavour 
atleast  to  look  upon  men  and  their  acUons  only  as  an 
impnrilal  spccUlor.'— Spxctatoe.  A  >««*  may  be 
overpowered,  a  prepossessum  overcome,  and  a  j»rs 
iudiee  corrected  or  removed-  . 

We  may  be  biassed  for  or  against ,  we  are  alwaya 
prepossessed  in  favour,  and  moMy  prejudiced  against. 

C0VBT0USNB8S,  CUPIDITY,  AVARICE 

Covet4nisnss$,  from  covet,  and  eupido  to  dadre, 
signifies  having  a  desire ;  cupid^tf  '"."S'^J^^i^i*^! 
dwivative  from  the  LaUn  ciiptdittt*,  and  signifies  the 
Sl^E,  "h^-,  avarice,  from  aveo  to  long  for,  signifies 
b]  .1.  n,  rnona  longing  for  money.  ^^^ 
^  1  terms  are  employed  to  express  an  Illicit 

r  obiecu  of  graUflcation ;  but  covetousncas 
0  property  In  general :  cupidity  and  avarits 
^  or  po««»ion»-  A  child  m»y  dtoplay  Ito 
r*  in  regard  to  the  playthings  which  fall  in 
man  shows  his  cupidity  in  regard  to  the  gains 
hto  way  ■  we  should  therefore  be  careful  to 
ch  oetous  dtopwition  in  eariy  life,  lest  It  show 

lu..k  m  Liie  more  hateful  character  of  <^Jdttji/ In  ^ 
vanced  years.  Qn»etoit*nf«  to  the  naturaUbpod^^ 
havlna  or  getUng ;  cupidity  is  the  acquired  disporiiion. 
As  th?loie^of  appropriation  to  an  Innate  characteristlck 
lo  man,  that  of  accumulating  or  w*"}  "«  ^^JX?/*^ 
which  ccnstllules  covetousness*  will  show  Itself,  in 
rnSS.  persons,  among  the  first  4lf*^  ^LfifiS'ii 
•  Nothing  lies  on  our  hands  with  such  uneasiness  aa 
time.  Wretched  and  thoughtleas  creatnrei!  In  thj 
only  place  where  cm^^^nsss  ^'Zl^^^ZSZ 


great  wealth  to  set  before  a.  man 


great  wealth  to  set  oeions  n.mmu,  --  "J,,*^,™-  r;^ 
Jovernour  of  a  disunt  province.  It  will  evince  grett 

^ue  in  him.  if  ^^^^Jr^S^^fUc^ria 
scriptioo  be  once  shaken,  no  ipedae  of  pioperty  to 
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•Man,  wlMi  It  onee  bteooMi  ta  obfeec  1tr|«  eMogli  to 
taMt  tlM  eupiditif  of  ladlgMt  power.'— BumKB. 

The  e9Wliu  man  teeJu  to  add  to  what  Im  Imw:  tke 
•vorseiMW  man  only  ttrivai  to  retain  what  be  has;  tbe- 
w»9*t§m§  man  lacrifleee  ocbera  to  indulge  liimeeir; 
Che  m^nemu  man  wiU  ■ometimeiMcrifleehiniMlf  to 
Indulge  others:  for  generosity,  which  is  opposed  to 
sso<eswwMSi,  is  sometimes  associated  with  atarif  ; 
*At  last  SwlA*s  •varies  grew  too  powerful  Ibr  liis 
kiodnem :  be  would  refiMO  (hii  friends)  a  bottle  of 
wine.'— JoBvsoM. 


AVARICIOUS,  MISERLY,  PARSIMONIOUS, 
NIGOARDLY.j 

jfvcrWsw,  from  the  Latin  «««#  to  desire,  signlllei 
in  general  longlnf  for,  but  by  distinetion  longing  Ibr 
money;  aiM«riy^^ifteiIike  a  «iu0rorsiM«reMs men, 
for  none  are  so  miseraNe  as  the  lovers  of  money ;  par- 
sim0mi0u»t  from  the  Latin  parca  to  spare  or  save,  alg- 
Dittes  literally  saving;  niggardt^  is  a  ftaqoeatatlve  of 
■l|h  or  cloee,  signifies  very  nigli. 

The  «v«r«cM««  man  and  the  mistr  are  one  and  tba 
■ame  character,  with  this  exception,  tliat  the  si^scr 
eantos  his  passion  for  money  to  a  still  greater  exeess. 
An  aaanosns  man  shows  ills  love  of  money  in  bin 
ardinary  deattngs;  but  tlie  ai^ssr  lives  upon  it,  and 
•nflbrs  every  privation  rather  than  part  with  it.  An 
memridant  man  may  sometimes  be  indalgent  to  Um- 
aelf,and  generous  tootliers;  *TlMMigh  tlie  apprehen- 
sions of  the  aged  may  justify  a  cantlous  ini|ality, 
they  can  by  no  means  excuse  a  sordid  aearMs.*— BLAia. 
The  siifsr  is  dead  toevery  thing  but  the  tieafure  which 


As  some  lone  siifir  visiting  his  store. 
Beads  at  his  treasure,  cooms,  reeonnts  It  o'er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  Ills  rising  raptures  fill, 
Tet  stiU  he  sighs,  t»r  hoards  are  wanting  still; 
Tims  to  my  breast  aHematepassions  rise, 
Plea^d  with  each  bUm  that  Heav'n  to  man  Mipplles. 
Tet  oft  a  sigh  prevaUi  and  sorrows  Ibll, 
T6  sea  the  hoard  of  human  blim  so  small. 

Gou»siiim. 
Pmnimamien*  and  nifgarUm  are  the  subordinate 
}Tic».    The 


cbaracteristicks  of  mnmrie*. 


\  mvmrici0u»  man  In- 


daltes  his  paasioa  Ibr  money  by  fornrnmug^  that  ta,  tnr 
aavtng  oat  of  himself;  or  by  wiggturilf  ways  in  hto 
dealtnfi  with  others.  He  wlw  spends  a  Ibrthing  on 
himself,  where  others  with  tlie  same  means  spend  a 
sUHing.  does  it  (h>m  pmrtimmtp;  'Armstrong  oied  in 
September,  177B,  and  to  the  surprise  ot  his  Mends  left 
a  ooaslderablo  som  of  monej,  saved  bv  great  pmtH- 
wmtp  out  of  a  very  modeiate  moome.*— Jobmsom .  " 
who  looks  to  every  fbithfaig  in  the 

gels  the  name 

^yv 


verymodeiato  moome.*— Jomisoif.  He 
very  fbithfaig  in  the  barnias  be  makes, 
of  a  nagifard;  *I  have  neard  Dodsley, 
aside's  ^luumna  of  lis  JwugmsHanr 


r  whom  Akeoside's  ^tuumnt  9/ 
was  published,  relate,  that  when  the  copy  was  oflbred 
hhn,  ne  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  wlio,  having  kioked 
Into  it,  advised  Urn  not  to  make  a  niggmrdlp  oflbr,  for 
this  was  no  eveiy  dmr  wrimr.*— Johmsoh.  jtvarias 
aometimes  cloaks  itself  onder  the  name  of  prudence : 
It  Is,  as  Goldsmith  says,  often  the  only  virtue  which  Is 
leftaman  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.    ThesMMrlshis 


own  greatest  enemy,  and  no  man's  ftieod ;  his  ill-fot- 
lea  wealth  is  generally  a  cnrse  to  him  by  whom  it  is 
A  man  Is  sometimes  rendered  vor^ 
saves  from 


sityb; 
Tbet 


rbycircumsunoes;  ha  who  first  ^     

r  but  too  often  ends  with  saving  fVom  Inclination. 
le  miggnri  is  an  object  of  contempt,  and  sometimes 

hatred;  every  one  feaii  to  lorn  by  a  man  who  strives 

togaiaftomalL 


CBOONOMICALJIA  YINO.  8PARINO,  THRlTry, 
PENURIOUS,  NIOOARDLT. 
The  I4ea  of  not  spending  Is  common  to  an  these 
terms;  bni  memtamUal  signmes  not  spending  unnoeas- 
aartly  or  unwisely ;  tmving  Is  keepiiif  and  laying  by 
with  care;  gprnrinm  Is  keeplagout  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  spent;  tkrifijf  or  tkrmimg  is  aecumulating  by 
means  of  taving:  ptmwrUmt  is  safibring  as  from  jMaa- 

3  by  means  of  saatv/  rnggmrdigf  after  tiie  manner 
a  niggard,  nigh  or  close  person,  li  not  spending  or 
luting  go,  but  In  the  smallest  pooslbla  quantitlca. 
To  be  mtuumttai  Is  a  vlitne  la  those  who  have  bat 
*lcMDOl  fiaiey  that  a  Aopkaepwii 


wUb  to  Cbeapside  has  a  greater  tenfiemcsi  fty  the  for- 
tuneof  her  husband  tlian  a  citlaen'swUb  la  Paria;  or 
that  MIm  in  a  boarding-scliool  Is  more  aa  mtmmm»i§i  la 
MademoiseUe  to  a  nunnery.'— < 


All  the  other  epithets  however  are  employed  In  asonsa 
more  or  leas  uafavooralile;  he  who.  is  •§mimg  whea 
young,  will  be  covetous  when  old ;  be  who  Is  wpming 
win  aenerally  be  «p«rMf  out  of  the  eoaifiMtsof  others ; 
he  who  is  tkrififf  comaioniy  adds  the  desire  of  gettiag 
with  tliat  of  taming;  ba  who  Is  pannriaua  wants  no- 
thing  to  make  him  a  completo  miser;  Im  who  la  inEr- 
gardlp  to  his  deaHngs  wlU  be  moetly  avariekNw  in  bis 
cliaracter;  'I  may  say  of  Aune  as  FalstaiT  did  of 
honour,  "if  it  comes  It  comes  unloek'd  for,  aad  these 
is  an  end  on*!."    I  am  eoocenl  with  a  bare  aawimg 


Tooth  is  not  rkh,  to  time  it  may  be  poor. 
Part  with  it,  as  with  money,  Jipar^.- Toimo. 


*  Nothing  is  mmmwiauatp  Impaitod,  of  whkh  a  mora 

eral  distrlbotloa  wouU  Increase 
JoHjrsoH. 


real  Mieltj.*— 

Who  by  reeolves  and  vows  engag'd  does  stand. 
For  days  that  yet  belong  to  flua, 
Does  like  aa  wiar^  moftn^e  his 
Balwe  It  ikils  into  his  han£.— C01 


Noa^/ardaatuie;  1 


iWLBf. 

aia  prodigals.— ToiriMi 


GBOONOMT,  FRUOALITT,  PARSIMONT. 
CEeMMty,  fVon  the  Greek  itaavamh,  Implies  ma- 
nagement; frngaUtf,  fkom  tlM  Latia  /rtyet  iknUtt^ 
implies  temperance ;  paraiwunm  (v.  ^naneiana)  im- 
plies  simply  forbearing  to  qnnd,  wlilch  Is  in  flict  tba 
common  idea  included  to  these  terms;  but  the  •eeae- 
wiiaal  maa  spares  expense  according  to  circumstanees; 
he  adapts  lais  expenditure  to  his  means,  and  rendeis  It 


Iwfontrivance  as  eflbctual  to  his  purpooe  as  possible; 
*  War  and  mcanaam  am  tilings  not  easily  reconciled, 
and  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards^srsteeay  to  such 
a  stato  mav  be  the  worst  •eeneaiir  to  the  world.*— 
BvaKB.  The  frugal  man  qiarcs  expense  on  himeelf 
or  on  his  Indiugencee;  he  may  however  be  liberal  to 
others  while  he  li  firmgtU  towards  Umself;  *I  aecepi 
of  your  tovitatkNi  to  supper,  but  I  must  omka  thla 
agreement  beforehand,  that  you  dismim  me  soon,  and 
treat  me  /ya^elly.'— MBLMora  (Z.«lf«rs  ^  Pttay). 
The  paramaniana  man  saves  ftoai  hiMsalf  as  wall  aa 
others;  he  has  no  other  object  than  saving.  ByMsaa- 
sif  ,  a  man  may  make  a  Uadied  iaeome  tarn  to  tba 
best  account  ibr  hbnsalf  and  Us  ftunifar;  hy  fmgaVim 
he  may  with  a  limited  Income  be  enaMed  to  do  mocii 
good  to  others;  byyerrteisByhe  amy  be  enabled  to 
accumulato  great  sums  out  of  a  narrow  inec  ' 
it  is  that  we  recommend  a  plan  fbr  being  a 
we  recommend  a  diet  for  belag  fmgal;  we  c 
a  habit  or  a  character  te  being  parerfsieaisat. 


(ECX>NOMT,  MANAGEMENT. 
OEMaesqr  (v.  (Eeanam^)  has  a  more  eomprehenslva 
meantog  than  wuauigamaal;  for  it  includes  the  systsm 
of  science  and  of  leglslatkm  as  weD  as  that  of  domes 
tick  arrangements;  as  the  •eeneaiir  of  apiculture:  tba 
internal  mcanamp  of  a  government ;  political,  dvil,  or 
religious  meanamff:  or  the  maanamiif  of  ooe*s  hooae- 
hold;  *  Tour  meanawtp  I  suppose  begins  now  to  be  set- 
tled; your  expenses  wr€  ai(|usted  to  your  revenue.'— 
JoHMson.  Jianagamaat,  on  the  contrary,  Is  an  actloa 
that  Is  very  seldom  abetracted  ftom  Its  agent,  and  li 
always  taken  In  a  partial  sense,  namelv,  as  a  part  of 
meanamp.  The  totemal  ceea#My  of  a  fomUy  dependa 
principally  oa  the  prudent  aiaa^«sunt  of  the  fomale: 
the  meanamp  of  every  well-regulated  community  ra- 
qulreethat  all  the  membors  should  keep  their  station, 
and  preserve  a  strict  subordtoatlon ; 


Ob  spare  this  wasto  of  being  half  dhtoa, 
And  vindlcato  th*  aeeaesiy  of  heav'n.— TooiM. 
The  mmmgamant  of  partkalar  braachee  of  dvil  ace* 
«Mw  should  belong  to  particalar  individuals;  *What 
lacMsotcaa  shownsore  sisasfssimf  aad  addreaata 
the  poet  (MIMon),  than  this  of  Saauapn'f  rafiiahia  tba 
aummonaoftheldolatan^aadobi^thtVMaildtt 
of  Ood'a  ipltiL'— OuMMttiiaaB. 


ISf 


ENGLISH   SYNONTMEfiT. 


AVmiTY,  0EEEDINE88,  EAOEENESS, 

Are  epItlMli  •xprantye  of  a  •troog  derti« 
In  Laiin  •vidiUSt  (torn  nm  to  deilra,  eipreana  very 
•Uong desire;  frmiinMt^ froi  Ibe Genam /twy, end 
Wi£v«todeeiie,elfiiifleetlieeen>e;  —g^muM^tnmk 
ir,  and  tlie  Letin  ee«r  eberp,  eigntflee  eeateoenoT 


sasj." 


wfvMbCf  le  In  mental  deelree  what  grmdim«§9  li  In 
■ntntal  appetllee :  e»genu9»  ie  not  to  vetoeoieot,  but 
nM>re  Uupetieat  than  aviditf  or  /r— rfw— .  jSviditf 
and  gr§Uhu9§  respect  simply  the  desire  of  possessing ; 
Bagemett  tlie  general  desire  of  attaining  an  ob)ea. 
An  opportunity  Is  seised  with  mnditjf;  or  a  person 
gratifles  bis  eeidtCw;  *l  have  beard  that  Addison's 
mviditf  did  not  satkfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown, 
but  that  %rith  great  •mgemest  be  laid  hold  on  his  pro- 
portion of  the  proftis?— JoHMON.  The  miser  grasps 
at  money  with  freedtnett^  or  the  glutton  devours  with 
grt94ine9».  A  person  runs  with  «ag*rm$»s  in  order  to 
get  to  tbe  place  of  destination;  a  soldier  flghts  with 
9aftnu99  in  order  to  conquer:  a  lover  looks  with 
^Mgrnr  Impatience  for  a  letter  from  the  object  of  bis 
•ncUon; 

Bid  the  sea  listen,  when  the  jrse^  merchant, 
To  gorge  its  ravenous  jaws,  burls  aU  bis  wealth, 
And  stands  himself  upon  the  splitting  deck 
For  the  last  plunge.— Las. 

AvUUf  is  employed  in  an  adverbial  form  to  qualify 
an  action :  we  seixe  with  aviditm.  Ortedinest  marks 
the  abstract  quality  or  habit  of  the  mind ;  it  is  the  cba- 
racterlstlck  of  low  and  brutal  minds :  uigemtst  de- 
■otes  the  transitory  sute  of  a  feeling;  a  person  dis- 
eevers  bis  tmgtnuM  In  his  looks. 


TO  GIVE,  GRANT,  BESTOW,  ALLOW. 

Give,  In  Saion  #(fen.  German  /sfrtn,  Jtc.  Is  derived 
bf  Adelung  fVom  tbe  old  word  g^  the  hollow  of  the 
band,  because  the  hand  was  comrooolv  used  in  pledging 
or  giving,  whence  thto  word  Is  allied  to  the  Greek 
tyyvdnt  to  pledge  or  promiee,  and  yviAr  a  iimb ',  grant 
is  probably  contracted  fh>m  guaranu*^  and  the  French 
gartmUry  signifying  to  assure  any  thing  to  a  person  by 
one's  word  or  deed  ;  hft&w  is  compounded  of  h»  and 
stow,  which  in  English  and  the  northern  laniuages  sig- 
nUles  to  place,  whence  to  htHtw  signifies  to  dispose  ac- 
cording to  one*s  wishes  and  convenience ;  alhw  is  here 
Uken  in  the  same  gmeral  sense  as  in  the  article  TV 
aifaul,  mUpw. 

The  Idea  of  communicating  to  another  what  Is  our 
own,  or  In  our  power,  is  common  to  theee  terms ;  this 
Is  the  whole  signification  o(  give;  butfronC,  besUWf 
and  mUow  include  accessory  Ideas  In  their  meaning. 
To  ^«mC  is  to  give  at  one's  pleasure ;  to  bettow  is  to 
gi9§  wHh  a  ceruin  degree  of  necessity.  Oiving  is 
eonllned  to  no  object ;  whatever  property  we  transfer 
Into  the  hands  of  another,  that  we  give;  we  give 
money,  clothes,  food,  or  whatever  b  transferable: 
granting  Is  confined  to  such  objects  as  afford  plea- 
sure or  convenience ;  tbey  may  consM  of  transferable 
property  or  not;  bestowing  is  applied  to  such  oli()ects 
only  Bs  are  neceneanr  to  supply  wants,  which  always 
consist  of  that  which  is  transferable.  We  give  what 
Is  liked  or  not  liked,  asked  for  or  unasked  for;  we 
greiU  that  only  which  is  wished  fbr  and  requested. 
One  may  give  poison  or  medichie:  one  tanygive  to  a 
beggar,  or  to  a  friend ;  one  grants  a  sum  of  money  by 
way  or  loan :  we  give  what  is  wanted  or  not  wanted ; 
we  bestow  that  only  which  is  expressly  wanted :  we 
give  with  an  idea  or  a  return  or  otherwise ;  we  jroiu 
▼oinnurily,  without  any  prospect  of  a  return ;  we 
give  for  a  permanencv  or  otherwise ;  we  *s«toi0  only 
In  particular  cases  which  require  immediate  notice. 
Many  x^  things  to  the  rich  only  to  bicrease  the  num- 
ber of^Lheir  superfluities,  and  they  free  to  the  poor  to 
relieve  their  neceesitkB ;  tbey  *<«fo»  tbeir  alms  on 
an  indigent  sufferer. 

To  give  tmM  no  respect  to  tbe  dreomstances  of  tbe 
•ctioa  or  the  agent ;  it  Is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
eonditlona:  varmni  bespaaks  not  oaly  tbe  will  bat 
tbe  power  ana  iailueoce  of  the  grantor;  to  bestow 
bespeaks  tbe  necessitous  condition  of  tbe  neelver^ 
Chikiren  may  j^'ee  to  their  parents  and  eareats  to  tbair 
ohlldTea,  kings  to  tbair  au>)aeta  or  suuecia  to  thalr 
;  bat  Bwnarths  oalfgrami  |o  tb^  ao^leet^  or 


parenla  to  tbdr  ebUdraa ;  and  sapettoaw  fai  pMnf 
bestow  upon  their  dependants  that  wbkh  tbey  caoMt 
provide  for  tbemeelves. 

In  an  extended  appllcatloo  of  tba  teraM  to  moral  ob- 
jects or  circumstancesitbey  strictly  adhere  to  the  BBOM 
Une  of  dIsUnctioo.  We  give  our  coneent;  we  give 
promise;  we  give  our  word ;  we  give  credit;  wt 
give  in  aU  cases  that  which  may  be  simply  traoetend 
from  one  to  another ; 

Happy  when  both  to  tbe  same  centre  move, 
When  kii^s  give  Ubetty,  and  subjects  love. 

DaiuiAM. 

Liberties,  rights,  privilegee,  fbyoors,  ladukences,  per- 
missions, and  all  things  are  grontod,  which  are  In  tbe 
bands  only  of  a  few,  but  are  aceeptaUe  to  anay ; 

Tbe  gods  will  grasU 
What  their  unerring  wklom  sees  tbey  want 
Detdbv. 

Bleesingi,  care,  eonoem,  and  tbe  ttke.  are  ^estetssd 
upon  those  who  are  dependent  npoa  others  for  wbal- 
erer  tbey  have. 

Oive  and  bestow  are  Ukewiee  said  of  tbhifi  as  well 
as  of  persons ;  grant  is  said  only  of  persons.  Oive 
is  here  equally  general  and  tndefiulto ;  bestow  convey* 
the  Idea  of  giving  under  drcuowtanoes  of  necessity 
and  urgency.  One  gives  a  prefiHenoe  to  a  particular 
situation ;  one  gives  a  thought  to  a  sub!}ect  that  is  pro- 
posed ;  one  gives  time  and  labour  to  any  matter  that 
engages  oars  attention ;  ^Hilton  afterward  give  ns  a 
description  of  the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suita- 
ble to  a  divine  poem.'— Addisom.  But  one  bestowa 
pains  on  that  wnich  demands  particular  attention; 
one  bestows  a  moment's  thought  on  one  partJcutor 
subject,  out  of  the  number  which  engage  mtention : 
•  After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Pandlse  Lost,  I 
couM  not  think  it  sufBdent  to  liave  celebrated  tide 
poem,  in  the  whole,  without  descending  to  partkolaia: 
I  have  therefore  bestowed  a  paper  on  each  book.*— 
Adoisoh. 

That  is  grantsd  which  Is  desired,  If  not  directly 
asked  for ;  that  is  bestowed  wbich  is  wanted  as  a 
matter  of  necessity ;  that  is  allowed  which  may  be  e>- 
pected.  If  not  directly  required. 

What  Is  grantsd  is  perfectly  gratuitous  on  tbe  part 
of  the  giver,  it  is  a  pure  favour,  and  lavs  the  recdver 
under  an  obligation ;  what  is  bestowed  Is  occasional* 
altogether  depending  on  the  ctrcunisunces  and  dino- 
dtion  of  both  giver  and  receiver;  what  is  attowsd  is  a 
gill  stipulated  as  to  time  and  quantity,  which  as  to 
continuance  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  giver. 

It  Is  as  Improper  to  grant  a  perKm  more  than  ba 
asks,  as  It  is  to  ask  a  person  for  more  than  he  caa 
granL  Alms  are  very  ill  bestowed  which  only  serve 
to  encourace  beggary  and  idleness ;  many  of  the  poof 
are  allowed  a  emnW  sum  weekly  from  the  parish. 

A  grant  comprehends  in  It  something  more  liD- 
nortant  than  an  allowanes^  and  passes  between  perron* 
In  a  higher  station ;  what  Is  bestowed  is  of  less  valoa 
than  either.  A  father  allows  his  son  a  yearly  sum  fbr 
his  casual  expenees,  or  a  master  allows  his  servant  a 
maintenance ;  *  Martiars  description  of  a  species  of 
lawyers  Is  ftoU  of  hmnour:  "Men  that  hire  out  their 
words  and  anger,  that  are  more  or  less  passionate  as 
tbey  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  thdr  dient  a  quantity 
of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fbe  which  they  recdva 
firomhlmr*— Addisor.  Kings /rmu  pendon^  to  their 
oOcers;  governments  grant  subddies  to  one  anolb«2 
If  you  In  pity  grant  this  one  request. 
My  death  shairghit  the  hatred  of  bis  I 


Detmv. 

adlafli»«stow«l on  tbe  Indigent;  «Oitr0«Tioardoih 
plainly  witness  that  tliere  should  not  be  sa  much  ae  a 
cup  of  cold  water  bestowed  for  bis  sake  witltoot  re- 
ward.'—Boocaa. 

In  a  figurative  aocepcatioa  that  Is  jroalsd  wMcb  la 
given  byway  of  fbvour  or  Induwuice;  that  Is  bo- 
stowed  wbich  is  done  In  Justice,  or  by  way  of  reward 
or  nooesdty ;  tliat  is  allowad  wtdcb  Is  done  by  way  of 
courteey  or  compllanea. 

In  former  times  tbe  ktogs  of  England  granted  cm- 
tain  privileges  to  soaie  towas,  wbkb  tbey  retalo  to 
thisdv:  *Mk  iba  land  is  tbe qnaea's.  unless  there  ba 

'navnarttbareertOlwebowedftoatlMt 

to  bf- 


soote  #raat  of  any  part  tUareerid  beebowed  ft 
Bi^isfy.'— traiiaaa.    Tboaa  wito  am  ba% 


ENGLISH  8YN0NTMES. 


MS 


plndliig  flvqiMBtiir  kuU 
T«7  imMMnrtng  objecu ; 


80  oiucb  the  nnore  thy  dillgenee  levtoip, 
In  depth  of  wtnter  to  defend  the  snow.— Detdbm. 
A  eandld  man  mU&w»  merit  even  tn  hia  rivaii ;  '  I  iball 
to  reedy  to  miitw  the  pope  ae  little  power  here  ai  you 
u'— Swirr. 


TO  GIVE,  AFFORD,  SPARE. 
Oivt  ie  here  the  generlclc  term,  as  in  the  preceding 
•rtlele;  ^ford^  probably  changed  from  afftrredy  from 
the  Latin  «^fer»f  or  ad  and  /«r«,  signifies  literally  10 
bring  to  a  person;  s^ore,  in  German  «par«ii,  Latin 
parent  and  Hebrew  p*>3  to  preserve,  signlfles  here  to 
iMj  up  for  a  particular  purpose.  These  words  are 
allied  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  senduig  forth :  but 
tlie  former  denotes  an  uuqualified  and  unconditional 
action ;  the  latter  bears  a  relation  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  agent.  A  person  is  said  to  give  money  without 
any  regard  to  the  state  of  his  finances :  he  is  said  to 
mfprd  what  he  fiv«s,  when  one  wishes  to  define  liis 
pecuniary  condition ;  *  Nothing  can  giiM  that  to  another 
which  it  hath  not  itself.'— Beamkall.  *The  same 
erroors  run  through  all  families,  where  there  Is  wealth 
enough  to  aflurd  uat  their  sons  may  be  good  for  no- 
thing.'—Swift.  The  same  idea  runs  through  the  ap- 
plication of  these  terms  to  all  other  cases,  in  which 
Inanimate  things  are  made  the  agents; 
Are  these  our  great  pursuits  1  Is  this  to  live, 
Tliese  all  the  hopes  tliis  much-lov'd  world  can  giv§  t 

Jkktns. 
*Our  paper  manufbcture  takes  into  nse  several  mean 
materials,  which  could  be  put  to  no  other  use,  and 
tlStrdt  work  for  several  hands  in  the  collection  of 
tbem,  which  are  incapable  of  any  other  emplo>  mi^iniu'' 
— AootsoN.  When  we  say  a  thing  gives  satisf  qc  e  ian , 
we  simply  designate  the  action ;  when  we  say  it  itff^rHi 
pleasure,  we  refer  to  the  nature  and  properties  ttf  Uw 
thing  thus  specified;  the  former  Is  employed  on Sj^'  to 
declare  the  fact,  the  latter  to  characterise  the  atj -tl 
Hence,  in  certain  cases,  we  should  say,  this  ur  Ont 
posture  of  the  body  gnt  ease  to  a  sick  person ;  1>tj  1, 
as  a  moral  sentiment,  we  should  say,  nothing  uh  ^4^ 
each  ease  to  the  mind  as  a  clear  conscience ;  '  TJ^-^  is 
the  consolation  of  all  good  men.  unto  whom  thtj  \M- 

Juity  affordetk  continual  comfort  and  securUy  '— 
%o\fn,  (ymlg.  Err.)  Upon  tile  same  grouiid*-  ihe 
use  of  these  tenos  is  Justined  in  the  following  zum-h  -, 
togiv  rise;  or  give  birth ;  to /tv«  occasion :  tn  aj-^rd 
an  opportunity ;  to  ^ord  a  plea  or  a  pretext ;  to  ajv  ^d 
ground,  and  the  like. 

To  ^ford  and  nert  both  imply  the  dedoctinn  i'nun 
one's  property  with  convenience,  but  i^fcrd  twt]»c\9 
solely  expenses  which  are  no  more  than  commeriALiraie 
with  our  income;  epmre  Is  said  of  thinfs  in  gen-  inl^ 
which  we  may  part  with  without  any  sensible  dm li- 
DUtlon  of  our  comfort.  There  are  few  so  dcftiiutE 
that  they  cannot  i^ford  something  for  the  i«il«r  of 
others,  who  are  more  destitute ; 
Accept  whate'er  iBoeas  can  ^erd, 
Untouch'd  thy  arms,  untaken  by  thy  tword. 

Detbi  !«. 
He  who  has  two  things  of  a  kind  may  eaaily  «p^rr 
one ;  '  How  many  men.  In  the  common  concern-*  of 
life,  lend  sums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  iq 
spars.*— Abduon. 

TO  GIVE,  PRESENT,  OFFER,  EXHIBIT 
These  terms  have  a  common  signification,  InaimiiK^}) 
as  they  designate  the  manual  act  of  transferring  vm*^- 
thing  from  one's  self  to  another.  The  first  b  hcr»  /i» 
elsewhere  (v.  To  give,  grant)  the  most  indefinite  ^n-l 
extensive  In  Its  meaning ;  it  denotes  the  eomnlel  e  na  * 
the  latter  two  refer  rather  to  the  preliminaries  of  ri  v 
img,  than  to  the  act  Itself.  What  Is  gfoen  Is  tctn  it)L^ 
transferred :  what  is  prevented^  that  Is  made  a  pft  *  ^ni 
to  any  one ;  what  Is  efered  is  brought  In  the  war  r^r  a 
paraon,  or  put  In  the  way  of  being  transferred  nt 
^rssfm<  in  givimgt  and  ejiir  In  order  to  #tr<  ;  but  n 
■ay  tothatwemay/AwwItboat  pcesendngor  oiTir- 

*  VMAOifttd :  **  DoBiNr,  pttnptor,  oA-lr/* 


big:  aiMl,aatto  other  haad,  w>  may prsesiil  or  ^f^ 

wlihout  giving. 

To  give  is  the  familiar  term  which  deslgnatfli  tba 
ordinary  transfer  of  property :  to  preeent  l«  a  term  of 
respect;  it  includes  In  it  the  formality  and  ceremony 
of  setting  before  another  that  which  we  wish  to  give: 
to  effer  is  an  act  of  humility  or  solemnity :  it  bespeaka 
the  movement  of  the  heart,  which  Unpels  to  the  mak- 
ing a  transfer  or  gtfL  We  /<o«  to  our  domcaticJcs ;  we 
preeent  to  princes ;  we  ^ger  to  God :  we  give  to  • 
person  what  we  wish  to  be  received ;  we  preeent  to  a 
person  what  we  tliink  agreeable;  we  ^sr  what  we 
think  acceptable:  what  la  given  is  supposed  to  to 
ouis; 

Of  seven  smooth  Joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  tove, 

Which  witb  his  dying  breath  Damostas  gave. 

DayoBii. 
W  tot  we  ^er  Is  su  pposed  to  to  at  our  conmand ; 

Alexis  will  thy  homely  gills  disdain ; 

Nnr.  shouldst  thou  offtr  all  thy  little  store, 

Will  rich  tolas  yield,  but  effer  more.— Dktohic. 
What  we  preeent  need  not  to  either  our  own  or  at  our 
command ;  *  It  fell  out  at  tto  same  time,  ttot  a  very 
fine  colt,  which  promised  great  strength  and  speed, 
was  presented  to  OcUvius :  Virail  assured  them  that 
to  would  prove  a  Jade :  upon  trial,  it  was  found  aa  to 
had  said.* — Walsh.  We  give  a  person  not  only  our 
external  property,  tot  our  esteem,  our  confidence,  our 
company,  and  the  like ;  an  ambassador  presents  hli 
credentials  at  court ;  a  subject  egers  his  services  to  hia 
king. 

'They  toar  tto  same  relation  to  each  ottor  wton  ap* 
piled  to  words  or  actions.  Instead  of  property;  we 
speak  of  giving  a  person  an  assurance,  or  a  oontradio- 
tion :  of  presenting  an  address,  and  ofering  an  apo- 
T( — 1-  *>f  frir-f^^  fi  reception,  presenting  a  figure,  or 
jfj^cing  DJi  Uii»ul  L.  They  may  likewise  be  extendml  in 
(iieir  appikeaiJoa,  not  only  to  personal  and  individual 
acLtona,  but  aJ«i  u>iuch  as  respect  tto  publick  at  large  ■ 
wegtmiL  liLvtripiion  in  writing,  as  well  as  by  word  of 
rntnith  I  an^pra^ts  tto  publick  with  the  fruit  of  one's 
Ub.wrf ;  wfl  cffer  remarks  on  such  things  as  attract 
nt^irtit  and  caa  for  animadversion. 

Tiitive  TpnnB  may  nlso  to  employed  to  designate  tto 
i  fti^LkHiH  of  uiicuuseiDUs  agents,  by  which  they  are  cha- 
'  rmcitrlEed  :  in  this  Hmse  they  come  very  near  to  tto 
wont  rtAibiu  which.  fromssAOse,  signifies  to  hold  or 
piit  fotfthn  Uvn  Uie  word  give  Is  equally  indeflnlto 
and  eeriFraln  dienuUiij;[  simply  to  send  from  Itself,  and 
op|)Jics  jncMiiy  la  ivhat  proceeds  from  another  thing,  by 
miB^urnJ  caiur:  111  tie,  a  thing  is  said  to /res  pain,  or 
lOgTvc  [jJcaaum; 

Tlic  apprehension  of  tto  good 
Otvft*  but  the  greater  feeling  to  tto  worse. 

SHAKSFBAaS. 

Things  are  tnl4t  tf>  present  or  e^sr,  that  Is.  In  tto  sense 
of  settinft  them  to  view ;  others  only  by  tiM  figure  of 
pprmtiiflcBtion :  ihui^  a  town  Is  said  to  »r«#<iil  a  fiat 
view,  or  AH  tden  prtsents  Itself  to  tto  mind ; 
IM  pcsTi  the  rock  prsssats,  Its  gold  tto  nine. 

JaiiTKa. 
An  oppcrtun  hy  fffers^  that  la,  egers  Itself  to  oar  oocke ; 
True  genuine  dnlnees  mov'd his  pity, 
Vw\f^  it  pjffr*d  to  to  witty.— Swirr. 
Tn  f^ki^t  \a  pmperlf  applied  In  thia  sense  of  setting 
fort^i  Hi  vjew;  but€^presses  likewise  tto  Idea  of  at- 
trirtijL^  nnticc  alj^:  that  which  Is  exhibited  is  mora 
itr  i  ii  i  ii£  than  w  li  ai  is  presented  or  ^ered  ;  thus  a  poem 
li  Hsid  lott-kthii  marks  of  genius:  *The  recollection 
of  y\vf>  put  bec^itnei  d^  eadful  to  a  guilty  man.  It  exkiHu 
TO  U\m  a  life  th/own  away  on  vanittos  and  follies.*-- 


TO  INTRODUCE,  PRESENT. 

To  kitri}4jttt^  from  tto  Latin  Imfredaee,  algnUlea 
llt«rnlly  lo  bnnf  it  ft  h  In  or  into  amr  place ;  to  pressni 
( v.  T^  gib  f )  i:ii;n  I  tlf»  10  bring  Into  the  preMncs  of.  Aa 
ihpy  respert  pervooR.  tto  (brmer passes  between  eqnali, 
the  ]ati«r  only  among  persons  01  rank  and  power:  oot 
Htcmrr  mnn  ^1  intrvJiiued  to  aitottor  by  means  of  • 
com  m  on  frlfird  :  he  it  presented  at  court  by  a  itdUeman. 

Aiyii*et«rfflB  t«ep«t  ttalng>,ive-d|f  that  tal^jeeif 
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•TO  raifWacW  In  tbe  eoniw  of  eonvwiatloii ;  *  The 
endesvoun  of  (Iraeiliraken  lead  only  to  inlrpditce 
ri«v«ry  and  eirour  uooog  men.*— Bkkkblht.  Men's 
Murtkular  vievrt upon  certain aubjecU  wnwreaenUd  to 
tbe  notice  ofotben  ibroagb  ibe  medium  ofpublication, 
or  ot^eets  are  ^rM«iUM(  to  the  view ; 

Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath, 
i>r«MiiU  a  foe,  and  every  foe  a  death. 
Dr 


ALLOWANCE,  STIPEND,  BALAET,  WAGES, 
HIRE,  PAY. 

An  tbeee  terma  denote  a  Mated  mm  paid  aooording 
to  certain  itipulaliona.  ^Uowme^t  from  alUw  (v.  To 
mdmit,  aUow)^  lifniAee  the  thing  aUM»«d;  Btipend^  in 
Latin  tttpmuimm,  from  ttnet  a  piece  of  money,  ligni- 
fles  money  Basd:  fUrm^  fn  Fieneh  taUire^  Latin  ««- 
Unmm,  cornea  from  ••!  salt,  which  waa  originally  the 
principal  ^«f  for  loldlera ;  ««#m.  In  French /«#«,  La- 
tin vadi««,  from  tbe  Hebrew  n}^^  labour,  »igniflee  that 
which  if  ^omI  ibr  labour ;  k^e  expresMt  the  sum  for 
which  one  la  Atrtd,  and  v«f  tbe  sum  that  li  tobe^oitf. 

An  aUowame*  \»  gratuitoue ;  It  eeaaea  at  tbe  pleasure 
of  tbe  donor;  '  Sir  Richard  Steele  waa  ofllcioucly  in- 
formed, that  Mr.  Savage  bad  ridiculed  bfan :  by  which 
he  waa  so  much  exasperated  that  be  withdrew  the  a^ 
t0»anee  which  he  had  paid  him.'— Johnson.  All  the 
rest  are  the  requital  for  some  supposed  service ;  they 
eease  with  the  engagement  made  between  the  parties. 
A  $ti»9nd  is  more  flxed  and  permanent  than  a  talary; 
and  thai  than  wagM^  Atrs,  or  yay;  a  §tipend  depends 
upon  tbe  fUlflliing  of  an  engagement,  rather  than  on 
tbe  will  of  an  individnal ;  a  »ilmrp  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tract between  the  giver  and  receiver,  and  may  be  in- 
creased or  dimlnlstwd  at  wilL 

An  aUawmtuB  may  be  given  In  any  form,  or  at  any 
■tatnd  times ;  a  stmsnd  and  soiary  are  paid  vearly,  or 
ateven  portions  or  a  year ;  wa/es.  Airs,  and  pay,  are 
estimated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months,  as  well  as  yean. 

An  aiUwoMiCt  may  be  made  by,  with,  and  to  persons 
of  all  ranks,  a  ttipind  and  soiary  are  assignable  only 
10  pecaona  of  respectability ; 

Is  noCthecareofsoolsaloadsuiBcientl 
Are  not  your  holy  st^sads  paid  for  this  t 

DaTSBH. 

*  Seraral  peraoos,  out  of  a  MtiUurf  of  live  hundred 
poonds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  twotbouaand.* 
— Swirr.  Wag—  are  given  to  laboursra ;  *  The  pea- 
sant and  the  meehankk,  when  they  have  received  the 
wg—  of  the  day,  and  proeured  their  strong  bear  and 
Bupper,  have  scarce  a  wish  nnsatisfled. *— Hawkbs- 
woETH.    JKrsisgtvantoaenranta; 

I  have  five  hundred  crowna, 
Tbe  thrifty  A<rs  Iaav*d  under  your  fotber. 

BHAxanuKa. 
Fay  Is  giren  to  soMlan  or  aneh  as  aia  anployad  ondw 


Oome  on,  brata  aoMlars,  doabc  not  of  tbe  day ; 
And  that  onee  goctaa,  donbl  not  of  large  pay. 
BBAxanuKa. 


GIFT,  PRESENT,  DONATION,  BENEFAC- 
TION. 

Gifi  Is  derived  fWxn  to  j^  in  tbe  sense  of  what  Is 
eonununlcaied.to  another  gratnitously  of  one's  pro- 
perty ;  prsssmt  IsdertvedlVom  toprM«iil,slgnUyingtbe 
thing  vrMsntsd  to  another :  dsnalisa,  from  tbe  French 
dlMiattM,  and  the  Latin  deaa  to  present  or  j^i ve,  is  a 
species  of jTiflt* 

Tbeft^isanactoftenerosityoreondeseenslon;  It 
contributes  to  the  benem  of  tbe  receiver :  the  prc«ai£  is 
an  act  of  kindness,  oourtes¥,  or  respect;  Itcontribnies 
10  the  pleaaure  of  the  receiver.  The  gift  passes  ftom 
the  rich  to  the  poor,  ftom  tlie  high  to  tbe  tow,  and  creates 
an  obligation :  the  prssfal  passes  either  between  equals, 
or  from  the  Inforlour  to  the  superiour.  Whatever  we 
raeelve  ftom  God,  through  the  boonty  of  hli  Provldaaoe, 
wtaaiitlaa/(fi; 

Tbe  gifti  of  lieaT*B  my  foUowlag  ioog  pomM, 
Aaiial  iKMMpr  and  ambrarial  dawa.— Dtspsn. 


princes  recehre  ftom  Ihclr  anltaeft,  art  aatMa#psv* 

Have  what  yon  ask,  ytmprttmtt  I  receive : 
Land,  where  and  when  you  please,  withaaaple  leave. 

DaTDBn. 


We  are  told  by  an  traveUers  that  h  Is  a  custom  in  iha 
east,  never  to  approach  a  great  man  without  a  aruMU  ; 
the  value  of  a  gjfl  is  often  lieigbtened  by  being  given 
opportunely.  Tlie  value  of  a  vr—tnt  often  depends 
upon  the  value  we  have  for  tbe  giver;  tbe  smallesi 
prcssat  ftom  an  esteemed  ftiend  isof  more  worth  in  our 
eyes,  than  the  costliest  frtnU  thatmonarchs  receive. 

The  gift  is  private,  and  benefits  tbe  individual ;  Um 
dMMttM  is  puUick,  and  serves  some  general  purpoec : 
what  is  given  tu  relieve  tlie  necessities  of  any  poor 
person,  is  a  gift ;  what  is  given  to  support  an  institu- 
tion Is  a  ionaitum.  Tbe  clergy  are  indebted  to  theif 
patrons  for  the  livings  which  are  in  their  gift; 

And  sbe  shaH  have  them,  if  again  she  sues. 

Since  you  the  giver  and  tbe  g^  refuse.~DaTnBii. 
It  has  been  tbe  custom  of  the  pious  and  chariuMe,  in  all 
ages,  to  make  itnaUvna  for  the  support  of  alms-housea» 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  such  institutions  aa  serve  to 
diminish  the  sum  of  buman  misery ;  *  Tbe 


ticks  were  not  content  with  the  dMuUMas  i 
by  tbe  Saxon  princes  and  noMea.*— Huna. 

Benefaction  and  i/tnmtian  both  denote  an  act  of  ch»> 
rity ,  but  the  former  comprehends  more  than  the  latter ; 
a  btnitf  action  comprehends  acts  of  personal  service  hi 
general  towards  tbe  indigent :  donation  respects  simply 
the  act  of  giving  and  the  thing  given.  BonefaetionM  aia 
*-_  ^-»-^|f,  ,j^F. ,  ionmtiono  are  for  publick  service.  A 
;-  ^  .  .r  M-'  iNi  poor  does  not  confine  himeelf  to  the 
dmniM^iiut]  oF  money;  he  enters  into  aU  their  necca* 
*\mf^  ri MiE^u 1 1^  r heir  individual  cases,  and  suits  bisAsn^- 

{dff diriijr  lo  ihi  4  r  i,u(igencies ;  his  influence,  bis  counseli 
is  jtune ,  anfL  h  t  p  property,  are  employed  for  their  good : 
bi«  4onsiitf  It  ff  0 .  r  in  tbe  smallest  part  of  tbe  good  which 
iie4lij«tf;  ''Tl>e  light  and  influence  tiMtt  the  heavens 
\,^^u^^K  iijH.n  iiki'  iower  wotM, tboogh the  kywcT  worid 
cauool  etiuul  Ujeir  bonefattion^  yet  with  a  kind  of 
grateftil  return,  it  reflecta  those  rays  that  it  cannot  r»> 
compensa.'— SovTH.  *  Titles  and  huids  given  to  God 
ara  never,  and  plates,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  uten- 
sUs,  are  seldom  consecrated ;  vet  certain  it  is  that  after 
tbedsiiaiMiiofthemto  the  ebureb,  it  is  aa  really  a  sn* 
allege  to  steal  them  as  It  Is  to  poU  down  a  church.*— 
South. 


TO  DEVISE,  BEaUEATH. 

Dovi—y^  compounded  of  d«  and  vtss  or  «<nis,  parti- 
leofmdMtofl *- '— '* 


r,  signifles  to  point  out  spa- 
inded  of  U  and  easaO,  hi 


dole  of 

elOcaUy;  ftsfasaU,  compoondt 

Saxon  CTMsaa,  ftom  the  Latin  ftutoo  to  sav,  signifles  In 

give  over  to  a  person  by  saying  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

To  imrioo  is  a  formal,  to  hofuomtk  is  an  taifiNrmal 
aasigmnent  of  our  property  to  another  on  our  death. 
We  deviae  only  by  a  legal  testament;  <Tbe  right  of 
inberitanoe  or  descent  to  his  children  and  relatlona 
seems  to  have  been  aUowed  much  earlier  than  the 
rii^t  of  dovioing  by  testament.*— BLACSSTONa.  We 
may  bofueatk  simply  by  word  of  month,  or  by  any  ex- 
pression of  our  will :  we  can  devioa  ootv  that  which  ia 
property  in  tbe  eye  of  the  law ;  we  may  Ufutatk  in  the 
moral  sense  any  tbhig  which  we  cause  to  pass  over  to 
another :  a  man  dovioeo  bis  hUHis ;  1m  *sf«satt«  hli 
name  or  bis  gfory  to  his  chihiieo ; 

With  Ibis,  the  Medea  to  lab'riag  age  »sfMaa 

New  lunp.— DBTnni. 


WILL,  TESTAMENT. 

A  wtB  Is  any  written  document  which  eontalaa  tka 
last  wOl  of  a  man  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  hia  pso- 
perty ;  tbie  may  be  either  a  fonud  or  an  Informal  in- 
stnuntnt  hi  the  eye  of  the  law ;  *Do  anen  make  their 
lastmUs  by  word  of  oHNith  oinlyt*— Sramtm.    A 

tosfaaisar,  on  thealbar  hand,  laaftwrnal  f—^ 

regularly  drawn  on,  and  duly  attested, 
fimnaof  law;  *Hebrlafatb  argumen 
which  the  taataior  ahrays  bora  hbn.  Imagining  that 
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1«S 


iMfiiliattoltwiMioiiMrBmcaaiiQfwbereDy  itMDiig 
ted.*— HoonA.  

BENEnOENT,  BOUNTIFUL  OB  BOUNTEOUS, 
MUNIFICENT,  GENEROUS,  LIBERAL. 
Bm^Umt,  from  htm^tm,  aignifloi  ^loiog  weU  or 
good,  tLat  Is,  by  disUnctloa  for  otbert :  hiuU^ful  tig • 
alOM  full  of  *#Mily  or  foodiMM,  fron  tbe  Frencii  »#»lrf, 
Latin  b^mUa;  mmt^emU^  in  Latin  mum^umt^  from 
mnMw  and  faei».  iteatfes  the  quality  of  waking  pre- 
aeola ;  gmm  ous,  ia  Frencli  gtatreux,  LaUn  /mm-mm, 
of  high  Mood,  noble  eatfactlon,  and  consequently  of  a 
noble  eharaoier ;  Uberml,  In  French  literal,  Latin  iike- 
raliSf  from  Uber  flnee,  signiAes  the  quality  of  being  like 
•  free  man  in  distinction  from  a  bondman,  and  by  a 
Batural  a8M)ciatioa  heing  of  a  free  disfwaiUon,  ready  to 


Bmu0i*mt  rt»peetfl  ev«ry  ihlng  done  for  tJte  good  of 
^f  tmm^ptim£t 


btunt^f  mum^amct^  ojnJ  pnEnttttg,  are  species 
:  tiitrmUtf^tiHiiii\incatmnUM}L    The 


BENEVOLENCE,  BENEFICENCE. 

BenevfiUnct  Is  literally  well-wiUIng ;  itndUtnet  Is 
literally  well  doing.  The  former  consists  of  ^ntenttol^ 
the  latter  of  action:  the  former  is  the  cause,  the  latler 
the  result.  JBmmoo/siics  may  exist  without  *aK/lo«n«i.* 
but  bam/iemet  always  supposes  benewUmet :  a  man  Is 
not  nid  to  be  btn^ieaU  who  does  good  from  sinister 
views.  The  bemmtalmU  man  enjoys  but  half  his  hap- 
piness If  he  cannot  be  *«iHfc««i;  yet  there  wUI  siill 
remain  to  him  an  ample  store  of  enioyment  in  the 
contemplation  of  others*  happiness :  the  man  who  Is 
gratified  only  with  that  happiness  which  he  himself  in 


the  instrument  of  producing,  Is  not  entitled  to  ttie  i 

;  'The  p 

persons  In  distress,  and 

u  the  consequence  of  having  removed  them  into  a 


of  beneooUnt 


he  pity  which  arises  on  sight  of 
in  distrem,  and  the  satisflKtioo  of  mind  which 


happier  state,  are  instead  of  a  thousand  arguments  to 
prove  such  a  thing  as  a  disiuteiested  bmtoeUnce,*" 
GaovB. 


fifacaoai.  ihaiaitcriJ  tree  either 

„  erfacttoa  Off  madot  ot  seoiinietit.    'J  He  sineere 

weH'Wtrtier  to  bis  MIow^crealUFOs  i*  bnr^Umt  w> 
cordLitc  lo  bi«  meaJift  :  ba  hi  bm^iifni  Ln  prcvkling  for 
Ihe  eotufbn  and  Uoppineisor  otlien  \  fat<  tt  nw^^eeiu 
In  dupeiuiTifi  favours  :  !;«  Is  fetur&u*  lu  im^iartlng  his 
property  ■  iw  U  ii&rrat  in  oJI  he  duesL 

Bti»^tncf  siul  AnKitifr  urc  cbarncM-rirtticks  of  the 
Pnbjr  as  wrJl  up  uf  bii  crealurv* :  wnpi^ci-nrti,  /sasrs- 
«il||l  md  l^«Talitf,  I  rt  mete  buDiiii^  q u  t\i  I U  *^^  Bsnqfl- 
«astf  «Dd  fr<w«iy  are  tiit  [w^uhnr  charscu  fisllcka  of 
the  Daily :  wKb  hbo  iJiei  will  und  tbt.-  bc i  dJ  doUig  good 
are  comrniMiturate  only  witb  ilie  pciwerr  Uv  was*«a#- 
jUtxt  ta  ua  as  aur  Crvaiur^  and  cuTiitnut^i  hi*  I'lSMf^lesiies 
to  ua  by  bii  daily  pn^t^trvaUfun  and  ^roftxtina;  to  soma, 
bow^v^,  be  baj  biff  n  inorL'  tnnmlfjitl  thaii  ti » others,  by 
pmvldliue  tbf^iii  vfiiU  an  unequal  itauG  mL~  the  good 
Ihiit^a  ofUlie  liftu 

Tbe  i>fni^jUwA£e  of  a  man  Ln  ngglsted  l)>  the  Aeimlir 
^f  ProVidHttt^ :  Hi  whufv)  much  te  jpv«i>t  from  blm 
muth  «vib  bt'  rniuired^  In^mcttid  by  Jjh  word,  and 
iHqruUial  by  ihm  tpork  of  beiicvolence  whkh  was 
Icifiisc4  inta  tb*?lr  f<iuij  wllh  ili#^  itreatli  oC  life,  tood 
tw^  ate  N^tly  tc»  believe  Umi  iJiey  aft  b  1,1 1  i-iewarasof 
«UGc^'«eHIJin  l^j^tlin  lar  tbe  u«e  t>f  »>JC^i  m  are  less 
tsMsf^fhif/s  pmviil^  fur  -  '  Tfit?  i[iu«t  6n»<^Ma<  of  all 
^^tt^m  w  "n-  i,vh'k  k^ih  qn  [i^t*'i-l"H'  ruLrii'^of  perfoc- 
i!i:,i  '.  w'l.^  ifaiL   tiiiiirjr.-..  lu   Lh'j  onivens, 

wui  m»  «^iti*oi  JMi  wppuwd  U)  wai  liuA  which  he  com- 
■lunicaied.*— OaovB.  Good  men  will  desire,  as  ter 
^as  their  powen  extend,  to  Imitate  iMs  feators  ef  the 
Deity  ^  heciering  with  their  bm^Uent  counsel  and 
■siistanee  tbe  eooditloB  of  all  who  require  It,  and  by 
^laddeoifw  the  hearta  of  many  with  their  b0mUifmt 
fwovisioas; 

Hall !  Unlveiaal  Lord,  be  ftsmfssMs  sliU 
To  give  us  only  goodw— Miltoit. 

Princes  are  mmmiJUeul,  friends  are  ggnemu,  patrons 
ifhermL  MnnifUenes  Is  measured  by  the  quality  and 
qaantity  of  the  thing  bestowed  :  jrenerositf  by  the 
extent  of  the  saciiflce  made ;  liberautf  by  the  warmth 
of  the  spirit  discovered.  A  monarch  displavs  his 
«i«ai/lM)ic«  ia  the  presents  which  he  sends  by  his 
ambassadors  to  another  monarch.  A  generous  man 
will  waive  his  clafans,  however  powerful  they  mav  be, 
when  the  accommodation  or  relief  of  another  is  in 
question.  A  liberal  spirit  does  not  stop  to  inquire 
•the  reason  for  giving,  but  gives  when  the  occasion 


As  beneoolemee  Is  an  alflUr  of  the  haail  a 
luctj  the  former  is  < 
to  no  station,  no  rank,  no  degree  of  education  or 


,  the  former  is  ronflnad 


power:  the  poor  mav  be  bemevelent  as  well  ss 
the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  weak 


JUenee  of  the  outward  condi 

"    "     0  oecree  01  eauca 

he  rich, 
aswdl 
as  the  strong:  the  latter  on  the  contranr  Is  controlled 
by  outward  circumstances,  and  Is  thererore  principally 
confined  to  the  rich,  the  powernil.  the  wise,  and  tna 
learned;  'He  that  banishes  gratitude  from  among 
men,  by  so  doing  stops  up  the  stream  of  bem^eemee: 
for  though,  in  conferring  kindness,  a  truly  aeneroua 
man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  k)oka  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  paiBOD  obliged.'— Geovb. 


truth  I 


BENEVOLENCE,  BENIONTnT,  RUMANirr, 
KINDNESS,  TENDERNi»& 


Mun^/Uenee  may  spring  either  from  ostentation  or 
a  becoming  sense  or  dignity ;  *  I  esteem  a  habit  of 
benignity  greatly  preferable  to  sMcaticsaee.*— Stsels 
after  Cicaao.  Oenerpsitf  may  spring  either  from  a 
generous  temper,  or  an  easy  unconcern  about  pro- 
^;  *  We  may  with  great  confidence  and  equal 
1  aArm,  that  stnee  there  was  such  a  thing  ss  man- 
kind in  tbe  'WorU,  there  never  was  anv  heart  truly 
great  and  gemereut^  that  was  not  also  tender  and  com- 
paarionaie.*— South.  Uberalitg  of  conduct  Is  dic- 
tated by  nothing  but  a  warm  heart  aiMl  an  expanded 
mind :  *The  dtoen,  above  all  other  men,  has  opportu- 
iiltles  of  arrivinc  at  the  highest  fruit  of  wealth,  to  be 
Uberal  without  the  least  expense  of  a  man's  own  for- 
tune.'—Stebui.  Jhm^fUence  Is  confined  simply  to 
firing,  but  we  may  be  gmer»u»  in  assisting,  and  lO^sroi 
la "~- 


Bemtmelemu  Is  weD-wUlIng;  beaigmit^y  in  Latte 
.  jmstMlM.from  beme  and  gigme^  signifies  the  qnalliv 
or  dispositloo  for  nrododng  good ;  hwimmut^^  In  Prenea 
kmrnaniti^  Latin  tesMMtas,  fitxn  Usisass  and  Amm^ 
signifies  the  quality  of  betonging  to  man,  or  having 
what  is  coouDon  to  maa^  imdaMs,  the  dispositloo  to 
be  kind,  or  the  act  which  marks  that  dlsposUkNi; 
teaicnuss,  a  tender  feelinf. 

BitmeoeUmee  and  bemiguUf  lie  In  the  wiU ;  kummutf 
lies  in  the  heart ;  kimdmeae  and  tendeneee  in  the  allbc- 
tions;  *ra«e0i«Mc«  indicates  a  general  good  wlU  to  all 
mankind ;  betugmtf  partteolar  good  will,  flowing  out 
of  oertaia  relatiooa;  kummutg  m  a  general  lone  of 
feeling:  fttaiasss and  tsadtrasss  are  particular  nsodaa 
of  feSiiv. 

BenmteUnee  coosMs  in  the  wish  or  lotenHon  to  do 
good:  it>ls  confined  to  no  Btatioo  or  oMect:  the  Asns- 
voleal  man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  isasvslsass 

iltyof 
with  power, 
and  accompanied  wfth  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  som  of  moral 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  vlrtne;  whan 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  bemgiitff^  Aastanfty,  kmi- 
aes#,  and  tendemeee,  are  but  modes  of  beneveUmee, 

Benevolence  and  benignitfi  tend  to  the  coomranl. 
caling  of  happiness ;  AasMmiCy  Is  concerned  in  the  re> 
moval  of  evu.  Beneoolemee  Is  common  to  the  Creator 
and  his  creatures ;  It  dififeiaonlyin  degree ;  the  former 
has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  do 
aood;  man  often  has  the  win  to  do  good  without 
Raving  the  power  to  carry  It  into  eflfect ;  *  I  have  heard 
say,  that  Pope  Cloment  XI.  never  passes  throogh  tba 
people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and  ask  bis  beaa- 
dicuoo,  but  the  tean  are  seen  to  flow  from  his  er«. 
This  must  proceed  from  an  imagination  that  he  is  the 
Ikther  of  all  chcae  people,  and  that  he  is  touched  with 
so  extensive  a  benevoU/ncoy  that  It  breaks  out  Into  a 
passion  <of  tears.*— Sraaui.  Benignity  Is  ascribed  la 
the  stars,  to  heaven, or  to  princes;  Ignorant  and  super- 
stitious people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good  fortune  la 
the  benign  influence  of  the  stars  rather  than  to  the 
gracious  diipensations  of  Provkleoce;  'A  conslaat 
beidgnitg  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has 
eflects  mors  usefril  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and  Is 
less  ostentatious  la  yooi«el£*— Sraaui.  ifttsi«»«l|r 
belongs  to  man  only ;  it  is  bis  peculiar  characterisiick, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  bis  boast ;  when  he  throwa 
ofl"  this,  his  distinguishiag  badge,  he  loses  every  thing 
valuable  ia  htan ;  It  la  a  virtae  that  Is  Indispaosabla  la 
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hit  preMM  MAHdf  eoadltlon:  kuwtmUtm  It  h  ani- 
vttnal  la  Its  appHcaUon  aa  hmunoUmM;  wberever  tlMr« 
to  dbtrea,  hMmanitf  fltoa  to  lia  relief;  AwMiuiy  is, 
however,  not  merely  an  attribute  of  man ;  it  la  alau 
the  peculiar  feeiinf  for  one*8  fellow-creaturea  whkh 
exitta  in  some  men  in  a  greater  defree  than  In  others ; 
*  The  greatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with  are  men 
eminent  for  tlieir  Attmaiitfy/— Anmsoif.  Kindnest 
and  Und*me99  are  partial  modes  of  affection,  confined 
to  tho«e  who  know  or  are  rehoed  to  each  other :  we  are 
kind  to  IVIends  and  acquainUnces,  teiid«r  toward*  those 
who  are  near  and  dear :  kinduets  is  a  mode  of  aflec- 
tion  most  titled  for  social  beings :  it  Is  what  every  one 
can  show,  and  every  one  is  pleased  to  receive ;  *  Btne- 
JUenee^  would  the  followers  of  Epicurus  say,  is  all 
founded  in  weakness;  and  whatever  be  pretended, 
the  kindneat  that  paweth  between  men  and^en  Is  by 
every  man  directed  to  himself.  This  it  must  be  con- 
ftMed  is  of  a  piece  with  that  hopeful  phlkisophy 
which,  having  patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, attributes  his  being  to  chance.*— Orovb.  Tenr 
denus9  is  a  state  of  feeUng  that  Is  sometimes  praiM- 
worthy :  the  young  and  the  weak  demand  tgndemest 
fhmi  ihuM  who  stand  In  the  closest  conneziun  with 
them,  but  this  feeMiig  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so 
as  to  IfOare  the  object  on  which  It  b  fixed ;  *  Depend- 
ence is  a  perpetual  call  upon  kumamity,  and  a  greater 
Incitement  to  Undtmett  and  pity  than  any  other 
motive  whatsoever.*— Addisom. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situatton  In  11  fb  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  bauvoUnce:  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  happy,  the  btnevoUnt  man 
rejoices  In  seeing  them  so :  the  benign  Influence  of  a 
ben*v0U$u  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
his  dominions:  benifnUf  Is  a  becoming  attribute  for 
a  princ«,  when  it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice  by 
Its  impunity ;  it  is  highly  to  be  applauded  in  him  as  t^r 
as  It  renders  him  fhtflving  of  minor  offences,  gracious 
to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his  fhvours,  and  ready  to 
afibrd  a  gratification  to  all  whom  It  la  in  liis  power  to 
aerve :  the  mulliplted  misfortunes  to  which  alfmen  are 
Mpoaed  aflTord  «mpto  scope  for  the  exercise  of  ku- 
wuimitft  which,  In  consequence  of  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  power,  and  talent,  Is  peculiar  to  no 
situation  of  life;  even  the  profeMlon  of  arms  does  not 
exclude  kumtuif  (ton  the  breasts  of  lis  foHowera;  and 
when  we  observe  men's  hablu  of  thinking  in  various 
aititatkHis,  we  may  remark  that  the  aoldler,  with  arms 
by  his  side.  Is  commonly  more  kumame  than  the  partisan 
with  arms  in  his  hands.  Kindnes*  Is  alwavs  an 
amiable  dialing,  and  In  a  grateful  mind  always  begets 
kmdn^ts :  but  it  is  sometimes  ill  bestowed  upon  selfish 
people,  who  requHe  It  by  making  fresh  exactions: 
itndtmug  Is  freauently  little  better  than  an  amiable 
weakness,  when  directed  to  a  wrong  end,  and  fixed  on 
an  Improper  object ;  the  false  Undenua*  of  parents 
has  often  been  the  rtiln  of  children. 

BENEFIT,  FAVOUR,  KINDNESS,  CIVILIT7. 

Ben^  aifnifles  here  that  which  beoefits ;  favour^  In 
French  fmveur^  Latin  ftv»r  and  /oace  to  bear  good 
will,  sifnlAes  the  act  flowlof  tttan  good  will ;  kind- 
*«*«  sifnMes  an  actioa  that  to  kiod;  cmZ*(y,  that 
whiehtocivll(o.  OfeO). 

I'be  idea  of  an  action  gratuHoosiy  perfbrmed  for  the 
advantage  of  another  Is  common  to  these  terms. 

BtntfiU  and  favotert  are  granted  by  superlours; 
timdne»$es  and  civtlitiu  pass  between  equate. 

Bem^JUs  serve  to  relieve  actual  wants :  the  power  of 
conferrinf  and  the  necessity  of  receiving  them,  constl- 
It.te  the  relative  difl3»rence  in  station  between  the  giver 
and  the  receiver :  favour*  tend  to  promote  the  interest 
or  convenience :  the  power  of  giving  and  the  advantage 
of  receiving  are  dependent  on  k)cal  circumstances, 
•torn  than  on  diflbrence  of  station.  Kindm»$»9t  and 
ctMltCfft*  serve  to  afiford  mutual  aeeommadation  by  a 
radpmelty  of  kind  oAces  on  the  manv  and  various 
necaidons  which  oilbr  In  human  Hfis:  they  are  not  so 
important  aa  either  bnufu  or  /saeurs,  but  they  carry 
n  charm  witii  them  which  to  noc  possessed  by  the 
Ibrmer.  JTiii^iMsses  are  oioreeadeaiinf  than  ctvr<tt«M, 
«nd  pass  mostly  between  those  who  are  known  to  each 
flthar :  ctot/tlOs  may  pass  between  strangers. 

Dmendence  allbrds  an  opportunity  ror  conferring 
km^fu;  parttallQf  fivea  riaa  to  /«ve«r«;  ftradassss* 
iniliaiaaMtiof  pVMMlrifard^  cteiUtfss,  of  general 


A  BUiw  Mirfbn  hto  Isa^tts  00  aoeb  of 
hto  domesdeks  aa  are  entitled  to  eneoorafament  Iter 
their  fidelity.  Men  In  power  distribute  their  foveiirs 
so  as  to  Incraaae  their  Influence.  Friends,  In  thalv 
intercourse  with  each  other,  are  perpetually  called  upon 
to  perfbrm  kindnetgn  for  each  other.  There  Is  no  man 
so  mean  that  he  may  not  have  it  in  hto  power  to  show 
eivilitif  to  those  who  are  above  him. 

BeneAU  tend  to  draw  those  closer  to  each  other  who 
by  station  in  lift  are  set  at  the  greatest  disunce  fh>m 
ejich other:  aflteiion  to  engendered  in  him  who  *«iie- 
jU« ;  and  devoted  attachment  in  him  who  is  bended  ; 
'  I  think  1  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  there  Is  such  a 
thing  as  genereaitf  in  the  world.  Though  If  I  wera 
under  a  mistake  in  this,  I  should  say  as  Ctceni  In  rela-  , 
tk>n  to  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  I  willincly  err ;  for 
the  contrary  notion  naturally  teaches  peoiue  to  be  un- 
arateful  by  possessing  them  with  a  persuasion  concern- 
inf  their  benefactors,  that  thev  have  no  regard  to  them 
in  the  beneJUs  they  bestow.*--<;aovK.  Favour$  in- 
crease obligation  beyond  its  due  limits ;  If  they  are 
nut  asked  end  granted  with  discretion,  they  may  pro- 
duce serviliiy  on  ilie  one  hand,  and  hauf;htinen  on  tha 
other;  *  A  frnvour  well  bestowed  to  almost  as  great  an 
honour  to  hloi  who  confers  It,  as  to  him  who  receives 
it.  What,  indeed,  makes  for  the  superiour  repuution 
of  the  patron  In  this  case  is,  that  he  to  always  sur- 
rounded with  specious  pretences  of  unworthy  eandl- 
dates.* — SrsaLK.  Kindnetses  are  the  ofTsprhig  and 
parent  of  afl^ectlon ;  they  convert  our  multiplied  wanta 
into  ao  many  enjoyments;  *  Ingratitude  to  too  base  lo 
return  a  kindness^  and  too  proud  to  regard  It' — SotrrR. 
dvUitiet  are  the  sweets  which  we  gather  in  the  way 
as  we  pass  along  the  journey  of  life :  *  A  common 
eivilitf  to  an  impertinent  fdlow  often  draws  upon  oot 
a  great  many  unforeseen  troublea.'— Stbblb. 

BENEFIT,  SERVICE,  GOOD  OFFICE. 

These  terras,  like  the  former  (e.  BemJU^  /seearj. 
a|ree  in  denoting  some  action  performed  for  the  food 
of  another,  but  they  dlflfer  In  the  principle  on  whicli 
the  action  is  performed. 

A  ben^  (o.  Benttjit^  fmnr)  to  perfectly  gratuitooa, 
it  produces  an  obllnution :  a  »ervie»  (e-  Ado^ntage)  to 
not  altogether  gratuitoMs;  it  to  that  at  least  which  may 
be  expected,  though  it  cannot  be  demanded :  a  g—€ 
ojgUe  IS  between  the  two;  It  to  in  part  gratuitoua,  and 
in  Mut  such  as  one  msy  reasonably  expect. 

Ben^J^M  flow  from  auperiours,  and  BeroicM  fVom  In- 
feriours  or  equate ;  but  g»pd  •S»>f*  ■'«  performed  bgr 
equate  only.  Princes  confer  ben^U  on  their  subjects ; 
subjects  perform  terviets  for  their  princes ;  neighbours 
do  go»d  ttfietis  for  each  other.  Bentfiu  are  someilmee 
the  reward  of  jter^tets  :  g0od  ^fiet  produce  a  return 
from  the  receiver. 

BcntRiM  couaist  of  such  things  aa  serve  to  rellevt 
the  difficulties,  or  advance  the  Interests,  of  the  ra- 
ceiver:  service*  consist  in  those  acts  which  tend  to 
lessen  the  trouble,  or  increase  the  ease  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  person  served :  ;f  o^d  ojieet  consist  in  the 
empk>y  of  one's  credit,  influence,  and  mediation  for 
the  advantage  of  another:  it  to  a  species  of  voluntary 
service. 

Humanity  leads  to  bem^^ ;  the  aeal  of  devotion  or 
friendship  renders  eerncee  ;  general  good-wiU  dictataa 
geed  eficee. 

It  to  a  great  bemep  to  assist  an  embarrassed  tradea- 
man  out  of  hto  difficulty ;  '  I  have  often  pleased  my- 
self with  considering  the  two  kinds  of  benefits  which 
accnie  to  the  publick  from  these  my  speculAiions,  and 
which,  were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  Ingiciana, 
I  should  distinguish  into  the  material  and  formal.'— 
A DDisoN.  It  is  a  great  serciee  for  a  soldier  to  save  the 
life  of  his  commander,  or  for  a  ftieod  to  open  the  eyes 
of  another  to  see  his  Innger ;  '  Cicero,  whose  learning 
and  eervicee  to  hto  countrr  are  so  well  known,  waa 
inflamed  by  a  passion  for  glory  to  an  extravagant  de- 
gree.*—Hnoaies.  It  to  a  good  oJfUe  for  any  one  to  in- 
terpose hto  mediation  to  settle  disputes,  and  heal  divi- 
sions; *  There  are  several  persons  who  hsre  many 
pleasures  and  entertainments  in  their  possession  which 
they  do  not  enjoy.  It  Is  therefore  a  kind  and  geed 
office  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own  happiness.*— 

STBCtlC. 

It  to  poiBlble  to  be  loaded  with  »Mmitsaoasto  aflfect 
ooa'a  todapandaooa  of  olioractinr.    SenHeet  are  soai»- 
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IhMi  ft  ■Dtiiet  of  dlwfttliftnVw  ftnd  dlMppotntoMnt 
when  tbey  do  not  meet  with  the  remunetadon  or  ro- 
Udb  which  they  are  suproeed  to  deserve.  Good 
eibM  tend  lo  nothlnf  but  the  increaee  of  good  will. 
Tbcwe  wtio  perform  iBem  are  too  iodependeoi  to  ex- 
pect a  return,  and  thoee  wlio  receive  ihem  are  tooeen- 
iible  of  their  value  not  to  eeck  an  opportonity  of  mak- 
iof  aretom. 

TO  OFFER,  BID,  TENDER,  PROPOSE. 

Of«r  eifnillei  the  lame  as  before  (v.  Tit  Q§tr^  txhi- 
kit)  ;  kid,  in  Saxon  btdmi,  biddem  to  ufler,  old  German 
tmkm,  low  German  bedum,  high  German  bietem,  Slc 
comet  in  all  probability  from  tlte  I^Un  mto  and  invito, 
ftom  in  and  viam,  eiffnifyinf  to  call  Into  the  way  or 
mearare  of  another ;  ttndmr,  lUte  ttic  word  tend,  from 
Und»  to  stretch,  ticnifiee  to  eiretch  forth  by  way  of 
qfering  ;  frvf—e,  in  Latin  proponu,  perfect  of  pro- 
p0n»  to  place  or  set  before,  fUiewlae  cbaracleriza  a 
mode  of  ogtring. 

OWvr  ia  employed  for  that  which  i«  literally  trans- 
lierable.  or  for  that  which  is  indirectly  communicable : 
kid  and  unAtr  belons  to  pgtr  in  the  first  sense ;  vro- 
f9*  belongs  to  «/er  In  ttie  latter  sense.  To  offtr  is  a 
voluntary  and  discretionary  act ;  the  t^tr  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  reelected  at  pleasure ;  to  bid  and  Under  are 
qiedfick  modes  of  offering  which  depend  on  drcum- 
ataocee :  ooe  bide  with  the  liope  of  its  being  acceiited ; 
one  Undert  fhun  a  prudential  motive,  and  in  order  lo 
serve  speclfick  purposes.  We  offer  money  to  a  poor 
person,  it  is  an  act  of  diarity  or  lood  nature ;  or  we 
•fiir  a  reward  by  way  of  inducing  aaottier  to  do  a 
thing,  wliich  is  an  act  of  discretion ; 

Nor  should  thou  offer  aU  thy  little  store. 

Will  rich  tolas  yield  but  offer  more.— Deydbk. 

fihoQld  all  these  offero  for  my  Aiendshipcall, 

rria  he  that  offero,  and  I  scorn  them  all.— Pops. 
We  kid  a  price  for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  it  te  a 
commercial  dealing  subject  to  the  rules  of  commerce ; 
*  To  give  interest  a  share  in  friendship.  Is  to  sell  it  by 
Inch  of  candle ;  he  that  bide  most  ahall  have  it ;  and 
when  it  la  mercenary,  there  is  no  depending  upon  it* 
•CoLUBR.  We  tender  a  sum  of  money  by  wav  of 
payment,  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence  in  order  to  fulfil 
•a  •bHcation;  *Aultts  Oelllus  lells  a  story  of  one 
LadusNeratius  who  made  it  his  diversion  to  givo  a 
Mow  to  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  then  tender  them 
the  kfal  forfeiture.*— Blackstoiic.  By  the  same  rule 
one  effort  a  person  the  use  of  one's  horae;  one  bide  a 
sum  at  an  auction ;  one  icn^srs  one's  services  to  the 
flovemmeaL 

To  offtir  and^rspess  are  both  employed  ki  matters 
of  practice  or  speculation ;  but  the  rormer  is  a  less  de- 
inite  and  decisive  act  than  the  latter ;  we  offer  an  opi- 
afcrn  by  way  of  promoting  a  discussion ;  wepropoto  a 
plan  for  the  deliberation  of  others.  Sentiments  which 


r  widely  from  those  of  the  major  part  of  the  pre- 
sent company  ought  lo  be  offered  with  modesty  and 


*  Our  auUior^srs  no  reason.*— LorxB.  We 
ahoold  not  propose  to  another  what  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  do  ouiaelves;  *We  prenooo  meeiures  for 
•eeurint  to  the  young  the  possession  of  pleasure  (by 
«NmeeUnf  with  it  religion).*- Blaix.  We  commonly 
.iffer  bj  way  of  obliging;  we  commonly  propooe  by 
way  of  arranging  or  accommodating.  It  Is  an  act  of 
Merlliiy  to  effor  to  do  more  than  one  is  enabled  to  per^ 

brm ;  it  does  not  evhMe  a  sincere  disposition  for  peace 
Jiwripooo  such  terms  as  we  know  cannot  be  accepted; 

Upon  the  promooel  of  an  agreeable  object,  a  amn*8 
choke  will  rather  incline  hhnto  aecept  than  refuse  it* 


TO  INVEST,  ENDUE  OR  ENDOW. 
To  MMst,  from  voetio,  signifies  to  ckHbe  with  any 
thing;  endme  or  endew,  from  the  Latin  indue,  signifies 
to  put  on  any  thing.  One  Is  invested  with  that  which 
Is  external:  one  ia  endmod  with  that  which  is  IntemaL 
We  imveet  a  person  with  an  office  or  a  dignity :  one 
«Mhi«s  a  person  with  good  qualities.  The  investment 
li  a  real  external  action ;  but  emdne  may  be  merely  fic- 
titlotts  or  mental.  The  king  is  invesUd  with  supreme 
•mhoritv;  *Astrletandefllcacious  constitution,  Indeed, 
whkh  tavesfs  the  church  with  no  power  at  ail,  but 
■That  mat  win  be  lo  dvil  as  to  obey  it*— Sodtb.    A 


lover  enimes  his  mbtresa  with  eveiy  earthly  perlbo> 
tlon ;  *  As  in  the  natural  body,  the  eye  <loes  not  speak, 
nor  the  tongue  see;  so  neither  in  tlie  spiritual,  is  cveif 
one  endued  also  with  the  giA  and  spirit  of  government.* 
—South.  JCiUew  is  but  a  variation  of  emdv*,  and  yet 
It  seems  to  have  acquirod  a  distinct  ofllee:  we  may 
say  that  a  person  \»  endued  or  endowed  with  a  good  un 
derstanding ;  but  as  an  act  of  the  imagination  endew 
is  not  to  be  substituted  for  mtdue :  for  we  do  not  say 
that  it  mdoisshut  sndmss  things  with  properties. 

TO  CONFER,  BESTOW. 

Confer,  In  French  eon/erer.  Latin  eemftro,  con- 
pounded  c(  con  and  /ero,  signifies  to  bring  aooiething 
towards  a  pemon,  or  place  it  upon  him,  in  which  sense 
it  Is  allied  to  btstom  (v.  Torive^  front). 

Cot^erring  is  an  act  ofautUority  ;  bestewing  that 
of  charity  or  gencrositv.  Princes  and  men  in  power 
confer ;  people  in  a  private  station  bestow.  Hoooun, 
dttnities,  privileges,  and  rank,  are  the  thingB  eenferred; 
*  The  conferring  this  honour  upon  him^ould  hicrease 
the  credit  be  liad.'— Ci^AasMOON.  Favours,  kind- 
nesses, and  pecuniary  relief,  are  the  thinn  bestowed; 
<You  always  exceed  expecutlons  as  if  yours  waa 
nut  your  own,  but  to  bestew  on  wanting  merit.*— 
Drtokn. 

Merit,  fkvour,  interest,  caprice,  and  Intrigue,  give  riaa 
to  conferring ;  necessity,  sollcitaliun,  and  private  afiSbe 
tioD,  lead  to  buiowing.  England  afibrds  more  than 
one  insunce  in  which  tiie  highest  honours  of  ihestaia 
have  been  conferred  on  persons  of  distingiUshed  merit, 
though  not  of  elevated  birth :  it  is  the  characteristick 
of  Christianity,  that  it  inspires  its  foltowera  with  • 
desire  of  bestewing  their  goods  oo  the  poor  and  necea> 
sitous. 

It  is  not  eaqr  to  cenfsr»  fiivoar  oa  the  onthankAil  t 
the  vahie  of  a  kindness  Is  greatly  enhanced  by  tha 
manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed ; 

On  him  confer  tlw  poet's  sacred  name, 

Whose  k>fty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Adoisoh. 
'  It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and  envious 
persons  *Mtoi0  the  sincerest  marks  of  esteem  when  they 
least  design  It.'— Stbulb. 


TO  MINISTER,  ADMINISTER,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  minister,  from  the  noim  uunister,  in  the  sense  of 
a  servant,  signifies  to  act  In  subservience  to  another, 
either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifibrent  sense :  we  minister 
to  the  caprices  or  indulgences  of  another  when  we  en- 
courage them  unnecessarily ;  or,  we  minister  to  ons 
who  is  entitled  to  our  services;  administer  Is  taken  in 
the  good  sense  of  serving  another  to  his  advantace : 
thus  the  good  Samaritan  administered  to  the  comfort 
of  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves ;  eontributs, 
from  the  Latin  eontribue,  or  cen  and  tribuo  to  beiffow, 
signifying  to  bestow  for  the  same  end,  or  for  some 
particular  purpose,  is  taken  in  either  a  good  or  bad 
sense ;  we  may  contribuU  to  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent, or  we  may  centributs  to  the  follies  and  vices  of 
others. 

It  Is  the  part  of  the  Christian  minister  to  ministm'  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  flock  Intrusted  to  hischarae ; 
'Those good  men  who  take  such  pleasure  in  relieving 
the  miserable  for  Chrbt's  sake,  would  not  have  been 
less  forward  to  mtnator  unto  Christ  himself.'— Attbb- 
BiwT.  It  is  the  paitof  every  Christian  to  «dsitm>c«r, 
as  fhr  as  lies  in  his  power,  comfort  to  those  who  are  la 
want,  consolation  to  the  afflicted,  advice  to  those  who 
ask  for  it,  and  require  it ;  help  lo  thoee  who  are  feeMe^ 
and  support  to  those  who  cannot  uphold  themselves. 
On  the  same  ground  we  speak  of  grace  or  spiritual 
gifts  being  administered;  'By  the  universnl  adminis- 
tratien  of  grace,  begun  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  en- 
larged by  his  Apostles,  carried  on  by  their  Immediala 
successors,  and  to  be  comideted  by  the  rest  to  the 
world's  end ;  all  types  that  darkened  this  foiih  are  en- 
lightened.'—Spratt.  It  is  the  part  of  all  who  are  la 
high  stations  to  contributs  to  the  dissemination  of  reli- 
gion and  morality  among  their  dependants ;  but  thert 
are,  on  the  contraiy,  many  who  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  immorality,  and  a  contempt  of  all  sacred 
things,  by  tlie  most  pernicious  examole  of  irreligi<ui  In 
themselves ;  '  Parents .  owe  their  cJiUdreo  not  oni/ 
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maUital  wibrfataoct  Ibr  Uioir  body,  bat  Boch  more  spi- 
ritual MtUribvtwu  foi  their  mmd.*— Diobt.  As  ex- 
prentng  tbe  ect  of  naconseious  egents,  tbejr  bear  ■ 


Be  flings  the  pregnant  adiei  through  the  air, 

And  speaks  a  mighty  prayer, 

Both  which  the  mimsVirimg  wlnda  aioond  all  ^ypt 

bear.— CowLBT. 
Thus  do  oar  eyes,  as  do  all  eoounoa  mirron, 
Bueeessively  reflect  saceeedfaig  images ; 
Mot  what  they  would,  but  must!  a  star  or  toad. 
Just  as  the  luind  of  chance  adrnmitUn. 

CowaEBTB. 

May  from  my  bones  a  new  Adiffles  rise, 
Tiiat  shall  infest  the  Trojan  colonies 
With  fire,  and  sword,  and  fiunine,  when,  at  length, 
Time  to  our  great  attempts  csntriHitet  strength. 

Dbmhax. 

TO  CONDUCE,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  ooi»diu:«,from  the  LMln  cMuisM,  or  am  and  dues, 
signifying  to  bring  together  for  the  same  end,  is  applied 
to  that  which  serves  toe  full  parpose ;  to  eontrikutet  as 
in  the  preceding  artlele,  is  applied  to  that  only  which 
serves  as  a  subordinate  instrument:  the  former  Is  al- 
ways taken  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  good 
aense.  Exercise  amdmee*  to  the  health ;  it  anUribmUt 
to  give  vigour  to  the  frame. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  well-being  of  any 
community  than  a  spirit  of  sabordlnation  among  ail 
ranks  and  classes:  *  It  Is  to  be  allowed  that  doing  all 
honour  to  the  superiority  of  heroes  above  the  rest  of 
mankind,  most  needs  conduce  to  the  glory  and  advan- 
tage of  a  nation.*— Btbblb.  A  want  of  flrmneasand 
vigilance  in  the  government  or  magistrates  eontribnUo 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  dlsaflfection  and  rebelUon ; 
■The  true  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our  comp«nk>ns  at 
It,  seems  to  consist  in  that  which  amirihan  most  to 
cheerfulness  and  refreshment.'— Fumim. 

Schemes  of  amMtfcMi  never  comdmoe  to  trBBquUlity 
of  miod.  A  single  fbilure  may  eonntribfuu  sometiraes 
to  involve  a  penon  in  perpetual  troaUe. 

TAX,  CUSTOM,  DUTY,  TOLL,  IMPOST, 
TRIBUTE,  CONTRIBUTION. 

TVur,  In  French  Coxc,  Latin  tmo.  from  the  Greek 
nl99«*,  rdlM,  to  dispose  or  put  in  order,  signifies  what 
Is  disposed  m  order  for  each  to  pay;  euatom  signifies 
that  which  is  given  under  certain  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  auiem  ;  dmJtf/y  that  which  is  given  as  a  due 
or  debt;  toll,  in  Saxon  toll,  Ifcc  lAitin  teUndmm^  from 
the  Greek  rAot  a  custom,  stgnifiesa  particular  kind  of 
otf  torn  or  due. 

Tea  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  and  applies 
to  or  Unplies  whatever  is  paid  by  the  people  to  the 
government,  according  to  a  certain  estimate:  the  ow- 
Uma  are  a  species  of  tax  which  are  leas  speclAck  than 
other  (azM,  being  regulated  by  en»Um  rather  than  any 
definite  law ;  the  cueUme  apply  particularly  to  what 
was  etuiamarilif  given  by  merchants  for  the  goods 
which  they  fanported  from  abroad :  the  duty  is  a  spe- 
cies of  tax  more  positive  and  bhiding  than  the  eatvtosi, 
being  a  speclfick  estimate  of  what  is  duu  upon  goods, 
according  to  their  value ;  hence  It  is  not  only  appliea 
to  goods  that  are  Imported,  but  also  to  many  other  arti- 
cles of  Inland  produce ;  toll  is  that  species  of  tax  which 
serves  for  the  repair  or  mads  and  havens. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that  which  is  levied  by 
authority  on  the  people ;  but  they  do  not  directly  ex- 
press the  Idea  of  levying  or  paying ;  impoot^  on  the 
contrary,  signifies  literally  that  which  is  Imposed ;  and 
tn'^Mto  that  whkh  Is  paid  or  yielded:  the  former, 
therefore  exclude  that  Idea  of  coercion  which  Is  fai- 
cluded  in  the  latter.  The  to*  is  levied  by  tlie  consent 
of  many;  the  impooi  Is  imposed  by  the  wlU  of  one; 
and  the  tribnu  Is  paki  at  the  demand  of  one  or  a  few; 
the  tax  serves  for  the  support  of  the  nation ;  the  tesoxC 
and  the  trift«to  serve  to  enrich  a  government  Con- 
querors lay  heavy  ni^sto  upon  the  conquered  coun- 
tries; distant  provinces  pay  a  trihnU  to  the  princes  to 
whom  they  owe  allegiance.  OndrihvJtum  signifies 
•be  trikuU  of  many  In  unison,  or  for  the  same  end ;  in 
this  general  aense  it  includes  all  the  other  terms ;  for 
taxss  and  Js^esto  are  Bttke  paid  by  many  for  Ibe  same 


paipose;  but  as  the  pcedoBdoant  Idea ia eMrfrOoite 
b  that  of  common  consent,  it  supposes  a  degree  of 
freedom  in  the  agent  which  is  iDCompatible  with  the 
exercise  of  authbriiy  expressed  by  the  other  teroM. 
hence  the  term  is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  those 
cases  In  which  men  voluntarily  unite  in  giving  towarde 
any  particular  oti^iect;  as  charitabie  contributwna,oi 
contrikntiona  in  support  of  a  war ;  but  it  may  be  taken 
In  the  general  sense  of  a  forced  payment,  as  in  speak- 
ing of  military  contribmtion. 


TAX,  RATE,  ASSESSMENT.' 
Tex,  agreeably  to  the  above  explanation  (v.  Tea). 
and  rsfe,  firom  the  Latin  ratno  and  reor  to  think  or 
estimate,  both  derive  their  principal  meaning  from  the 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to  which  any  sam  is 
demanded  from  the  people ;  but  the  (oz  is  imposed 
directly  by  the  government  for  publick  purposes,  ae 
the  land  (as,  the  wlnddw  lax,  and  the  like;  and  the 
roto  is  imposed  iodkectly  for  the  local  porpooes  of 
each  perish,  as  the  church  raUe,  the  poor  rotea.  and 
the  like.  The  lax  or  roto  is  a  gmeral  rule  or  ratio,  by 
which  a  certain  sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  number  of 
persons ;  the  aaauamont  is  the  applfcation  of  that  rule 
to  the  indivMual. 

The  house-duty  Is  a  lax  npon  houses,  according  to 
their  real  or  supposed  value;  tlie  poor's  roto  is  a  rofs 
laid  on  the  Individual  likewise,  according  to  the  vahie 
of  his  house,  or  the  supposed  rent  which  lie  pays ;  the 
aaaeaament  in  both  these.  Is  the  valuation  of  the  house, 
which  determines  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  indivi- 
dual :  it  is  the  business  of  the  minister  to  make  the 
tax  ;  of  the  parish  oflicers  to  make  the  rote;  of  the 
commissionen  or  assessois  to  make  the  naooaawtont; 
the  former  has  the  publick  to  consider;  the  latter  the 
indivlduaL  An  equitable  tea  must  not  bear  harder 
upon  one  class  of  the  community  than  another:  an 
equitable  aaaeaamani  must  not  bear  harder  upon  one 
infiehltant  than  another. 


TO  ALLOT.  ASSIGN,  APPORTION. 
DISTRIBirnB. 

Allot  Is  eompounded  of  the  Latin  ol  or  od  and  the 
word  let,  which  owes  its  orlgfai  to  the  Saxon  and  other 
northern  languagea  It  stgnlfies  UtoraHy  to  set  anait 
as  a  particular  lot;  •aaipu  hi  French  eiaoignar^  Laite 
•aaigno^  Is  compounded  of  as  or  od  and  s&na  to  sigo, 
or  mark  lo.  or  for,  signifying  to  mark  out  for  any  one: 
emrltoa  is  compounded  of  op  or  od  and  p^tton,  s%. 
ninrlng  to  portion  out  for  a  ceruin  purpose ;  djsfr^htto. 
In  Latin  dirlri^ates,  participle  of  du  and  trOaa,  ef 
nifiee  to  bestow  or  portion  out  to  several. 

To  oltol  is  to  dispose  on  the  ground  of  utility  for  the 
sake  of  good  order;  to  aaaign  Is  to  oommanicale  ee- 
cording  to  the  merit  of  the  object;  to  smariton  is  to 
nviliri*  Accnrdinc  lo  the  do^  pr— -^-^o ;  to  dtrfrt*«to 

A    [><^mon  oi  dii«:'^  projHVtv  l-;;  £i;£.'r.'4d  to  charitable 
purpcMH^,  4>r  a  portiDti  ai  one'ii  Hme  Ti>  rellgloue  medl- 
FpVL'ry  on«  iljtii  ha^  i^^n  v^jy^  dead,  has  a  due 


yhich,  while  he 
his  enemies  loo 
iMdtothemosc 


m  of  praLi^  nUHUd  I 
hvod,  J]n  Rk-nidfl  wore  ujovr^ 

iiii  rii'tnou*.  or  on  lioiKHirhL<<     .  

abiiuibi  ejiUtlc  Lhoqi  io  a(»ilncTlnit ;  1  find  by  several 
hwiim  tn  nDftent  Dutli^in,  ihmi  who n  tJjn  Romans  were 
in  tJM  Iiei[E;tii  of  [v>wer  aM  Juiiiry  tFi+>y  maaignod  out 
fri' tlicir  vo^t  doflvinJoQE  an  isjanil  CJ:i3led  Amicyra,ae 
a    habhuL^oti    Tor    inadm<^ii/— SrittLB.    A  person's 

b^i!-iFt«pi  is  ftpji(fTtif>nt4  to  i^M'  Ti :«i^^i  abilities  he  hae 

f.nr  pi^rf..rTriini!  It;  'DrcNr'  )y-' .  <    ■    and  misery  of 
our  pr«cni  coiidiLluii,  pan  n  disiriiaud  by  natuie, 
and  pert  is  in  a  neat  measure  apportioned  by  ouied  vco.' 
— JoBJisoN.    A  person's  alms  ought  to  be  dialrikmtad 
among  those  who  are  most  indigent; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  be  flita, 
Blessbigs  to  these,  to  those  diatrikutaa  Ills.— Pora. 
When  any  complicated  nndertaklng  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  tt  number  of  indivldoiils,  it  Is  necessary  to 
allot  to  each  his  distinct  task.    It  is  the  part  of  a  wise 
prince  to  aaaig^  the  highest  offlces  to  the  most  worthy, 
and  to  apportion  to  every  one  of  his  ministers  on  em* 
ptoyment  suited  to  bis  peculiar  cbarticter  and  qualill- 
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let 


proceed  wfah  refulariljr  and  tucUuide. 

TO  ALLOT,  APPOINT,  DESTINB. 
To  tUot  \a  taken  lo  a  stmllar  lenee  ai  In  tbe  pie- 


jt#  or  tisu,  lignMlee  to  placa  apart 

jSlUt  It  used  only  Ibr  tirinfi,  ^pfWMf  and  ^mMm  Ibr 
peiaooe  or  thlnfi.  A  ipaoe  of  groand  la  tUUlUd  tar 
cnlthratkNi;  a  peiaon  It  appthtttd  ae iuward  or  co- 
ir; a  yottth  if  d$0iiiud  fbr  a  pnitkular  profta- 
jta0tmtmi9  are  moidjr  Bade  in  die  time  past  or 
tbejr  are  made  t>r  a  fpeeial  porpoaa,  and  ac- 


cordiof  to  a  giren  deaten,  whence  we  may  epeak  of 
tbe  allotmenis of  Prorideaoe;  *It  it  nnworttoy  a  ren- 
aonable  being  to  ipeod  any  of  tlR  little  time  Motui 
m  witlMMit  aoBM  tendency,  direct  or  oUl^oe,  to  tlw 
and  of  onr  esialenoa.*— Jomiaoir.  AffinAmtiOa  re- 
apect  eltlier  tbe  preeint  or  tiie  Attare:  they  moniy  re. 
ptfdmatteraof  iramanpradenoe;  *  liaTlng  noilfled  lo 
my  food  Mend,  ENr  Bocer.  tbat  I  ehenld  ift  out  fbr 
London  tlie  next  day,  Ina  lionee  were  ready  at  tlie 
fpwimtti  iMNir.*— Stuls.  DtHhimtitma  alwaye  re- 
■peet  naM  diMant  pnrpoeea,  and  iodnde  preparatory 
meararM ;  tiMy  may  be  eltlier  tbe  work  of  Qod  or 
man;  *  Look  nmnd  and  mrvey  the  various  beautiei  of 
tile  glebe,  wMeb  Heeren  Ims  4eHiiui  Ibr  man,  and 


consider  wlietber  a  world  thus  exquisitely  firamed 
could  be  meant  ttx  tbe  alwde  oi  m)aaj  and  pain.*— 
JoBMsow.  A  conscientious  man  MUt  a  portion  of 
"'  I  annual  income  to  the  relief  of  tlw  poor;  when 
bOck  meetlnai  are  held  it  is  nsciiamfy  to  •rf^  * 
paiticolar  day  for  tlie  purpooe:  our  plana  in  iifb  are 
defeated  by  a  thoasand  contingeacies:  tlie  man  who 
buildsahouse  is  aoc  certain  be  win  ttve  to  use  It  for 


DS8TINT,  FATE,  LOT,  DOOM. 


Duikuf^  from  dntilm»  (v.  T^mummt) 

.._.  — *••  tmag  iutimti;  fmit,  in 


the  power  that  dMOMr,  or  the 

Laim  /•tmi^  partkipla  fdfwr\o  speak  or  deerse,  slg- 

niOes  tnat  which  is  decreed,  01  the  power  that  deerem ; 


l#t,  ia  GeraMn  Ims,  signifles  a  UcImc,  die, 

thing  by  which  the  caaoal  diatributloa  of  lUiwi  isde- 


and  In  an  extended  senaa,  it  arpiemm  tbe 

'~ed  by  chance;  dM^inflaxondMM^ 

ptobablly  like  the  word  dsmi,  cornea 
ftom  the  Hebrew  n  to  JtMifti  iifaUyi^  the  tbii« 
jodnd,  spoken,  or  decreed. 
AH  these  terms  are  empkiyed  with  regard  to  homan 


portion  thusi 
Danisb  dffsh 


\  employed  ^ 

erenu  which  are  not  under  one's  control :  among  the 
heathens  d««t^y  and  foH  were  considered  as  dettieB, 
who  each  in  his  way  could  direct  human  aflhira,  and 
were  both  snperiour  even  to  Jupiter  himself:  tlie  Dss- 
tfniM,  or  Parae  as  they  were  termed,  presided  onty  over 
lUb  and  death;  but /els  was  employed  in  ruling  the 
general  nlfaiie  of  men.  Since  rerdtaiion  has  instructed 
mankind  In  the  nature  and  attributes  of  tlie  true  God, 
these  blind  powera  are  now  not  acknowledged  to  exist 
in  the  overruling  providence  of  an  all-wise  and  an 
all-food  Beteg;  the  terms  desriny  and  ftU  thereibre 
Imve  now  onnr  a  relative  sense,  as  to  what  happens 
without  the  wlQ  or  control  of  the  individual  who  Is  the 
aaMect  of  it. 

Dutimjf  Is  used  In  regard  to  one*s  station  and  walk 
In  life ;  fmu  in  regard  to  what  one  soflbrs ;  tot  in  regard 
to  whet  one  gets  or  posseoMs :  and  doom  Is  that  portion 
of  one's  detlmy  or  /etc  which  depends  upon  the  will 
of  another:  dMCtey  is  marked  out;  /els is  fixed :  a  Ut 
Is  assigned ;  a  dMsi  is  oassed. 

It  was  the  deitfey  of  Julius  Ommr  to  act  a  great  part 
in  the  world,  and  to  establteh  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment at  Eome;  it  was  his  /ate  at  last  to  die  by  tbe 
hands  of  assmsins,  the  chief  of  whom  had  been  his 
'  ;  had  he  been  contented  with  an  hum- 


bler !•(  than  that  of  en  empire,  he  might  have  enioyed 
honours,  riches,  and  a  long  life:  his  dsm  was  sealed 
by  the  last  step  which  he  took  in  makii«  himself  em- 


Mror:  it  is  not  permitted  for  us  to  loquira  into  our 
futnro  d««<taf ;  It  Is  c 


tobe 


our  duqr  to  snbaiit  to  oar  /els, 
with  oar  M,  and  prspand  for  ow 


dseai;  a  pareht  may  have  grot  loiMMa  Ofttt  iba 

dssCAiyof  his  child,  by  tbe  education  he  ^vestohiak 

or  the  princlplQs  belnsdls  intohto  Bdnd ; 

If  death  be  your  design    at  least,  said  she, 
Take  us  along  tosbare your  desfmy.— DnTsav. 

Tliere  are  many  who  owe  their  unhappy  fmie  mtintf 

to  the  want  of  early  haUte  of  piety ; 

The  fods  thsse  aranlsa  and  this  force  employ , 
The  hostile  gods  coaspke  the /els  of  Tr^y^^PWB. 
Btchea  and  pover^  may  be  asalffried  to  us  as  our  Isl, 
but  the  former  will  not  ensure  us  happiness,  nor  the 
latter  prevent  us  ihn  betaig  happy  if  we  Imve  a  oao> 
tented  temper; 

To  labour  is  the  Xsl  of  man  betow, 

And  when  Jove  gave  OB  life,  ha  gave  OS  wo. 


Orimlaalsi 


t  await  the  deem  of  an  earthly  Jadga; 
sioDeia,  most  bmcc  the  deem  wMch  ii 
M  at  the  awM  day  of  JvdfSBMat ; 


Ob!  grant  me, gods!  ere  Rector  meets  his dsnn, 
AUIcanaskofHeav'n,anear|yi     '     " 


It  is  the  d«f  ii 


r  tomb.— Pora. 
to  be  always  changiag 
their  plan  of  lOi;  It  Is  but  too  fteqoentty  tbe /els  of 
authors  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  to 
reap  aoihiaf  for  Uiemaiives  hot  poverty  and  m 
it  is  the  Isi  but  of  very  few,  to  eqjoy  what  they 
a 


DEammr,  destinatio!!  . 


dssimsd;  but  the  former  is  sakl  in  rslattoa  to  a  maB*a 
important  concerns,  tbe  latter  only  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  widch  sense  it  may  likewiae  be  mar 
pkgred  for  the  act  of  itatmhug, 

DMtmfi  is  the  pointer  line  aaarked  out  in  the  walk 
of  life :  dsstfiietiM  is  the  place  fomd  upon  In  particular : 
as  every  bm»  has  his  peeultor  dtiffwy,  eo  every  tfir 
vellerhae  his  panjealar  dssiinsnsn     I>(»lte|r  Is  alto* 


though  he  amy  Inilueace  the  dsslmy  of  another: 
etasn  la,  however,  the  spedflck  aa  of  an  indivi- 
dual, either  for  himself  or  another :  we  leave  the  d«s- 
Cwy  of  a  nma  to  devekipe  Itasif;  but  we  may  Inqaira 
about  his  owe  dcslmetiMH  or  that  of  his  childrsD:  Itls 
a  consottM  reflectkw  that  the  dstttekr  of  shon-sighiad 
moitalB,  like  oursslves,  are  la  the  heads  of  One  who 
both  can  and  will  overrule  them  to  our  advantage  if  we 
place  AiU  reliance  ia  Him: 

Attheplcof  AdMMW 
Meet  one  r  th*  momtag ;  thither  he 
Will  eoow  to  know  his  dsrtmy    HMiwartiBi. 
fn  the  dsstmeKsn  of  cMklrea  for  their  several  profea- 
sions  or  callfaifB,  it  isof  Importonce  to  consult  their  par- 
ticular turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  InclinatkNi ;  *  Moored 
original  dsstmalisn  appears  to  have  been  for  trade '  - 
JoBifsoa. 

TO  SENTENCE,  DOOM,  CONDEMN. 

To  ssnlwrs,  or  pam  ssalsncs.  Is  to  give  a  foial  epl- 

nlen  or  dedskNi  wUeh  is  to  infloeace  the  fern  of  aa 


oliiect;  marftwii.  from  dswe—  a  toss,  is  to  pam 
sMisncs  as  shall  be  to  the  hurt  of  an  object:  eeem, 
which  Is  a  variatfon  fkem  daam•ls^  has  the  same  mean- 
lag. 

JMiisnss  is  the  peatrlek,  the  two  othen  apedfick  torvMu 
Smotnc*  and  tandssin  areosed  In  the  juridical  as  well 
as  the  moral  aeaoe ;  dssm  is  emptofed  in  the  moral 
aenee  only.  In  the  juridical  sense.  smIsms  Is  todsfi. 
nHe;  seedMmisdsfinito:  a eriminal  may  be  sentenced 
to  a  mIM  or  severe  punishment;  be  is  always  sen- 
dmined  to  that  whieb  Is  severe;  he  is  trntmuU  to  im- 
prlsoament.  or  transportation,  or  death :  lie  Is  esn- 
disiaid  to  tbe  gaheys,  to  transportation  fbr  life,  or  to 

In  the  BMral  appllcatkm  ihey  are  in  like  manner  dis- 
tinguished. To  mnUmcs  is  a  softer  term  than  to  earn- 
dsara,  and  this  is  lem  than  to  dsMn.  SmImcs  appliea 
to  inanimate  objects ;  cendram  and  dssm  only  to  psr- 
sons  or  tbat  which  is  personaL  An  author  Is  siitwirsd 
by  the  ^eciston  of  the  publick  to  sullbr  neglect;  atUi^ 
is  ssnfsncsd  to  be  throam  away  which  is  esteetocd  aa 
wfltthlMs;wamaybariadmiBidtohMrthapiaUB|€C 
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atoqiMdoMptfiDB;  weniybe  ^mmW  to  ipend  our 
Uvflt  In  penury  atid  wrelcliednen.  Smteuet^  partlcu- 
teriy  when  employed  u  a  noun,  may  even  be  favour 
able  to  the  Iniereets  of  a  penon ;  condemn  In  always 
prcyudicial,  either  to  hli  Inierect,  hiicnmrort,  or  his  re- 

Kutation ;  doom  is  always  destructive  of  his  bapplneaa. 
Is  that  which  always  runs  most  counter  to  the  wishes 
of  an  Individual.  It  Is  of  Importance  for  an  autbur, 
that  a  critick  should  pronounce  a  fkvourable  semUne*  on 
Us  works ;  *  Let  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  worlu : 
that  by  them  we  may  pass  $enUne4  upon  hto  doctrines.* 
— ATTxaBcaT.  But.  In  the  signiflcation  of  a  semUne* 
passed  by  a  Judge,  it  Is,  when  absolutely  taken,  always 
ina  bad  senve;  •  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  the  poet 
Joins  this  beautiful  circumsunce,  that  they  oflered  up 
their  penitential  prayers  on  the  very  place  where  their 
Judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  pronounced  their  ten- 
e«iic«.'— Addisom.  Immoral  writers  are  Justly  csn- 
demtd  to  obUvlon  or  perpetual  Infamy;  *  Liberty 
(Thomson's  Liberty)  called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries 
to  read  her  praises,  her  pratses  were  cen^MOMd  to  har- 
bour spiders  and  father  dust.'— Jobnsoii.  Some  of 
the  best  writers  have  been  d^onud  to  experience  ne- 
glect In  their  life  time ;  *■  Even  the  abridger,  compiler, 
and  translator,  though  their  labours  cannot  be  ranked 
with  those  of  the  diurnal  binaranher,  yet  must  not  be 
rashly  doomed  to  annihilation.^— Jobmsom. 

A  genttnee  and  eondemnation  Is  always  the  act  of 
mme  person  or  conackMis  agent :  doom  is  sometimes  the 
fruit  of  clrcumstancea.  Tarquin  the  Prood  wan  otn- 
ttnced  by  the  Roman  people  to  be  banished  from  Rome : 
Regulus  was  eomdtmmod  to  the  moat  ciud  death  by  the 
Carthaginians;  many  writers  have  been  doowud  lo 
pass  their  lives  hi  obscurity  and  want,  wboae  works 
have  acquired  for  tbem  lasting  lionoara  altar  their 


are  attrlbated  to  It:  In  Tlewa  are  ixad,  Ita  rente  Ar 
dsive; 

Since /cts  divides  then,  sinoe  I  must  kiaa  tbee, 

For  pity's  sake,  for  tove's,  oh  I  wntkf  oae. 

Thus  languishing,  tbusdying,  to  approach  thee; 

And  sigh  my  last  adieu  upon  thy  bosom.— Tairr. 

A  person  goes  as  dUmcs  direela  him  when  be  has  no 

express  object  to  determine  his  choice  one  way  or 

other;  his  fortmme  favours  him,  if  without  any  expee- 

utkm  he  gets  the  thing  be  wishes;  bis  /«(«  wUia  ft,  if 

hfi  reaches  the  desired  pofait  contrary  lo  what  be  In- 


Blan's  soccesB  la  their  uiMlertakinfi  depends  oftencr 
on  chatuo  than  on  their  ability :  we  are  ever  ready  to 
ascribe  to  ouiaelves  what  we  owe  to  our  good/vrCaais; 
It  is  the  /sis  of  some  men  to  lUI  in  every  thing  tbey 
undertake. 

When  speaking  of  trivial  matters,  this  language  Is 
nnquestiMMbly  innoceitt,  and  any  otijection  lo  their  use 


roadltabt 


any  otijection 
must  spring  from  an  over  scrapukMis  consoit 
If  I  suAr  my  horse  to  direct  me  in  the 
to  London,  I  may  fkirly  attribute  It  lo  ekmtct  if  I  tako 
the  right  instead  of  the  left ;  if  I  meet  with  an  agreo- 
able  companion  by  the  way  Isball  not  hesital«  to  call  It 
my  food/orhme  that  led  me  to  take  one  road  in  prefti^ 
ence  to  another ;  if  in  spite  of  any  previous  intentioa 
to  the  contrary.  I  should  be  led  to  uke  the  same  road 
repeatedly,  and  as  often  to  meet  with  an  agreeablo 
oompanioo,  I  shall  immedia&dy  say  that  is  my  /sts  to 
meet  with  an  agieaaUe  companloa  wbeoever  I  go  to 


CHANCE,  FORTUNE,  FATE. 

aUnsa,  prebaUy  contracted  fkom  the  Ladn  eaitmt 
fklling,  is  hereconsldered  as  the  cause  of  what  falls  oat ; 
/ertwM,  In  French  forUmo^  Latin  /bittma,  from  /sra 
chance,  in  Hebrew  Tli  t  /«<«  signifies  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  article.  These  terms  have  served  at  all 
times  as  cloiOcs  for  human  Ignorance,  and  before  man- 1 
kind  were  flavoured  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation, 
they  had  an  Imaginary  importonce  which  has  now  hap- 
pily vanbhed. 

Believera  in  Divine  Providence  no  kmger  conceive 
the  events  of  the  world  as  left  to  themselves,  or  as 
under  the  control  of  any  unintelligent  or  unconscious 
agent,  but  ascribe  the  whole  to  an  overruling  robid, 
which,  though  Invisible  to  the  bodily  eye,  is  clearly  to 
be  traced  by  the  inteHectual  aye,  wherever  we  turn  our- 
selves. In  conformity  however  to  the  preconceived 
notions  attached  to  these  words,  we  now  employ  them 
In  regard  to  the  agency  of  secondary  causes.  But  how 
fkr  a  Christian  may  use  them  without  disparagement  to 
the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being,  It  is  not  so  much  my 
business  to  inquire,  as  to  define  their  ordinary  accep- 
tation; *8onie  there  are  who  utterly  proscribe  the 
name  of  eA«se«aa  a  word  of  impious  and  profkne  sig- 
alfioatioo:  and  indeed  if  It  be  taken  by  us  in  that  sense 
bi  which  it  was  used  by  the  heathens,  so  as  to  make 
any  thing  casual  in  respect  of  God  hlmseir,  theb  excep- 
tion ought  to  be  admitted.  ButtosayatbinglsadUncs 
or  casualty  as  it  relates  to  second  causes,ls  notprofluie- 
ness,  but  a  great  truth.' —Sotrra. 

In  this  ordinary  sense,  chomet  Is  the  geaarlck,  foHiuu 
and/«t«  arespecifick  terms:  ekaneo  applies  to  all  thlncs 
personal  or  otherwise:  fortmu  and  fau  are  mostly  said 
of  that  which  is  personal. 

Ckamce  iieltlier  forms  orders  nor  designs:  neither 
knowledge  nor  intention  is  attributed  to  It;  lis  events 
are  uncertabi  and  variable; 

CktMc*  aids  tbeir  daring  with  anbop'd'soecesB. 

DaTOUi. 

F^riwu  forme  plans  and  designs,  but  without  choice ; 
we  attribute  to  it  an  intention  without  discernment ;  it 
Is  said  to  be  Mhul ;  *  We  should  learn  that  none  but  in- 
tellectual possessions  are  what  we  can  properly  call  our 
own.  All  things  fr6m  without  are  but  borrowed. 
What  fortmu  fives  us  Is  not  ours,  and  whatever  she 
givup  she  can  take  away.'— SniL«.  FaU  fonm  plana 
andchabis  of  cauBii;  tauentk}n,knowledga,  and  power 


CHANCE,  PROBABILITT. 

Cftanes  idgniftes  the  same  as  la  tbe  preceding  article ; 
probmMlit^,  In  French  ^re^a^tbt^,  Latin  frohmkOUaB^ 
fhwn  vrs*aM<w  and  ^rs*#  to  prove,  signlAes  the  qoallisr 
of  being  aUe  to  be  proved  or  made  good. 

These  terms  are  boib  employed  bi  forming  an  esd- 
mate  of  future  events;  but  the  ekmuo  is  either  for  or 
against,  the  probMkiUtjf  is  always  for  a  thing.  GUnes 
Is  but  a  degree  of  froUkUUf;  there  may  in  this  latter 
case  be  a  dtaiie«  where  there  Is  no  prokiMUtjf.  A 
okmuo  aflbrds  a  possibility ;  many  cfconcss  are  requlslla 
to  constitnte  mwrobohiUtf. 

What  has  been  once  may,  under  similar  dreom- 
siances,  be  again ;  (or  that  there  is  a  ektnto ;  what  baa 
fkllen  to  one  man  may  fUl  to  another ;  so  Ikr  he  has  a 
thrnnto  bi  his  fbvonr ;  but  in  all  the  ekonco*  of  life  there 
will  be  no  jrro^aHlflvof  sncoess,  where  a  man  does  not 
unite  industry  with  Integri^ ; 
Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  dUuMs, 
By  turns  tbqr  quit  tbab  ground,  by  turns  advanea. 

DamBM. 
Ckanu  cannot  be  calculated  upon ;  It  is  apt  to  prodnca 
disappointment :  probabilih^  Justifles  hope ;  It  is  sano- 
tloned  by  experience;  '** There  never  appear,"  saya 
Swift,  **  more  than  five  or  six  men  of  cenius  in  an  uo, 
but  if  they  were  united  the  world  coula  not  stand  beforo 
them."  It  Is  happy  therefore  for  mankind  that  of  tbia 
uok»  tbera  la  no  jn^aMUty.*— Jomiaoii. 

CHANCE,  HAZARD. 

Cftanesslgnifles  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article , 
kaxtcrd  comes  from  the  orleoul  tmr  and  Csor,  slgniiy  big 
any  thing  bearing  an  impression,  particularly  the  dk« 
used  in  ekmiue  games,  which  is  called  by  the  Italiana 
xera,  and  by  the  Spaniards  asar. 

Both  these  terms  are  emploved  to  mark  the  coum  of 
ftiture  events,  which  is  not  discernible  by  the  bumaa 
eye.  With  the  Deity  there  is  neither  cJUacs  nor  Aasar^; 
his  plans  are  the  result  of  omniscience:  but  the  deslgna 
and  actions  of  men  are  all  dependent  on  dtaaM  or 
koiM-d.  ChmKO  may  be  fkvourable  or  nnlkvouraUa, 
more  commonly  the  former;  Aazard  la  alwavs  unlb> 
vourable :  It  is  properly  a  species  of  cAaaes.  There  la  a 
cAanee  either  of  gaining  or  loaing:  there  is  a  Aaxard  of 
losing.  In'most  speculations  the  cAans0  of  succecdbic 
scarcely  outwelgbB  the  hmtard  of  kMbig ; 

AgataMt  iU  skaacst  men  are  ever  meny, 
But  baavbiasB  fbreruas  the  good  event. 

BBAKWnAMM. 

'Though  wit  and  learnbig  are  ceruin  and  babltnal 
perMMiortba  mbid,  yat  the  deetaratton  of  tbem, 
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«likbaloiMbrtQpibtii|iiai0,ltMibjMtloatbouMiMi   countries  pat  themtelvw  In  Um  wijr  of  oidtifotac 
kMutr49*—Bovrm.  pail*  both  by  tea  and  Und ; 

From  that  dfredduce  through  the  watery  waala, 
Bueh  lenfth  of  years,  such  various  ptriU  past, 
At  last  escaped,  to  Lulum  «re  repair.— DrnToajr. 

The  saioe  distinction  etiais  between  the  ephhata  that 
are  derived  Oom  theae  terms. 

It  is  danger»u*  for  a  youth  to  act  without  the  advlea 
of  his  frletids ;  It  Is  p0rthM»  for  a  traveller  to  eaplora 
the  wilds  of  Africa :  It  Is  A«x«rd#H«  for  a  merchant  to 
speculate  In  time  of  war:  expetlinents  In  mattata  of 
policy  or  government  are  always  drnM^ermu  ; 

Hear  this  and  tremble !  all  who  would  be  great, 

Yet  know  not  what  attends  that  daa^'rws,  wratcbad 
state.— Jbktiis. 

A  Journey  through  deaarta  that  are  inftsled  wMb 

ofpreyis^sTtlMur; 

The  grisly  boar  Is  singled  fVom  his  herd, 
A  match  for  Hercules ;  round  him  they  fly 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  In  passing  sena 
His  feather'd  death  Into  his  brawny  sides; 
But  periUm*  th*  attempt— Bombrtillb. 


TO  HAZARD,  RISK,  VENTURE. 

Hatard  slgniflra  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  article ; 
ri»k  may  be  traced  to  the  French  risqne^  tlie  Italian 
WscAto,  and  the  Spanish  rieggo^  and  has  been  Airther 
traced  by  Meurslus  to  the  barbarous  Greek  word  pT^icsv 
fortune  or  chance,  but  Its  more  remote  derivation  Is 
uncertain ;  ventwn  is  the  same  as  adventure.  ^ 

All  these  terms  denote  actions  performed  under  an 
tinceruinty  of  the  event ;  but  hazard  bespeaks  a  want 
of  design  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the  agent ;  to  risk 
implies  a  choice  of  altcmatlvrs ;  to  venture^  a  calcula- 
tion and  balance  of  probabilities:  one  hazard*  and 
risks  under  the  fear  of  an  evil ;  one  ventures  with  the 
liope  of  a  good.  He  who  hazards  an  opinion  or  an  as- 
sertion does  It  from  presumptuous  feelinn  and  upon 
aligtit  grounds ;  chances  are  rather  against  uim  thaa  for 
him  that  It  may  prove  erroneous; 

They  list  with  women  each  decenerate  namo 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 
*  Dbydbx. 

He  who  risks  a  battle  does  It  oAen  fVoro  necessity ;  he 
who  chooses  the  least  of  two  evils,  although  the  event 
Is  dubious,  yet  be  foars  less  from  a  failure  than  fhNn 
Inaction ;  *  If  the  adventurer  risqmes  honour,  he  risques 
more  than  the  knight.*— HAWKKswoara.  He  who 
ventures  on  a  mercantllespeculation  does  It  from  a  love 
of  gain ;  he  flatters  himself  with  a  favourable  event, 
and  acquires  boldness fh>m  the  prospect ;  'Socrates,  In 
bis  discourse  before  bis  death,  says,  he  did  not  know 
whether  his  body  shall  (would)  remain  after  death,  but 
bethoucht  so,  and  had  such  hopes  of  it  that  he  was 
very  wuUng  to  vfnture  his  life  upon  these  hopes.'— Tii^ 

ftfOTSON. 

There  are  but  very  fow  circumstancea  to  Justify  as 
fcl  hazarding  ;  there  may  be  several  occasions  which 
render  It  necessarr  to  risky  and  very  manycaaea  in 
which  it  may  be  advantageoua  to  vemtwre. 


DANGER,  PERIL,  HAZARD. 

Damger^  in  French  danger,  comes  from  the  Latin 
dasnmsi  a  kws  or  damage,  signifying  the  chance  of  a 
loss;  Mrri,  In  French  perU^  comes  from  mtso,  which 
algnines  either  to  go  over,  or  to  perish,  and  perieuUm, 
which  signifies  literally  that  which  Is  undergone ;  de- 
signating a  critical  altuation,  a  rude  trial,  which  may 
terminate  in  one's  rain;  hazard  signifies  the  same  as 
In  the  preceding  article 

Tl»e  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty  Is  common  to  all 
these  terms ;  but  the  two  former  may  sometimes  be 
fbreseen  and  calculated  upon  ;  the  latter  is  purely  eon- 
tingent.  Danger  and  veril  are  applied  to  a  positive 
avli;  hazard  may  simply  respect  the  loss  of  a  good ; 
rlaks  are  voluntarily  ran  fVom  the  hope  of  good :  there 
may  be  many  dangers  included  in  a  hatard;  and  there 
eannot  be  a  hazard  without  some  danger. 

A  general  hatard*  a  battle,  In  order  to  dtsengage 
Mmself  fVom  a  difllculty ;  he  may  by  this  step  Involve 
himself  In  imminent  danger  of  kwlng  hb  honour  or  his 
lifb:  but  It  Is  likewise  possible  that  by  his  superiour 
skill  he  may  set  both  ont  of  all  danger:  we  are  hourly 
aiposed  to  dangers  which  no  human  forealght  can 
guard  aaainst,  and  are  frequently  Induced  to  engage  in 
enterprises  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  of  aU  that 
we  hold  dear ; 

Otm  was  their  care,  and  tbeb"  delight  was  one ; 
One  common  hazm^  in  tiM  war  they  shared. 

Drtdbn. 

Dangers  are  far  and  near,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
oary ;  they  meet  us  if  we  do  not  go  in  search  of  Uiem ; 

Proud  of  the  favnara  mighty  Jove  has  shown. 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  ran.— Pors. 

Pcrt7«  are  always  distant  and  extraordlnarv ;  we  must 
fo  out  of  our  course  to  expose  ourselves  to  them:  In  the 
oalet  walk  of  life  aa  In  the  moat  busv  and  tumaltuous. 
It  Is  the  kit  of  man  to  be  sarrounded  by  denser ;  he  baa 
nothing  which  lMlsnollndcaf»r  of  kMlng;  and  knows 
of  nothing  which  he  Is  not  in  danger  of  auflbring:  tlie 
fluuliiar  and  tbe  UtTaUar  who  go  In  aaarohof  ankoowo 


A  military  ezpedHion  ooodoctad  with  Inadeqaalo 
means  Is  hazardoue  ;  *■  The  previuos  steps  being  tafcao, 
and  the  time  fixed  for  this  Assardsas  attempt,  Admiral 
Rolmca  moved  with  hki  squadron  fkrtber  up  therivar, 
about  three  leaguea  above  the  place  appointed  fbr  tiw 
disembarkation,  that  ha  might  dacalva  tba  enemy.'— 
Smollbt. 


TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 

To  happen^  that  la,  to  fbU  oat  by  a  Asgr,  Is  to  rtawca 
(«.  Ckaneeyfortmne)  aa  the  genus  to  the  species ;  what* 
ever  chances  happens^  but  nut  vice  versd.  Happen  ra- 
spects  all  events  withoat  including  any  collateral  Mea ; 
ehamee  coniprehends,  likewise,  the  idea  of  the  cauaa 
and  order  of  eventa :  whatever  comes  to  pass  ht^penSf 
whether  regularly  in  the  course  of  things,  or  partka- 
larly,  and  out  of  the  order;  whatever  ehaneea  hamnena 
altogether  without  concert.  Intention,  and  often  withoat 
relation  to  any  other  thing.  Accideuta  happen  dai|jr 
which  no  human  forealght  could  preveu;  the  newspa> 
pers  contain  an  account  of  all  that  happens  hx  tba 
couraa  of  the  day  or  week ; 

With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear. 
Nor  Joy,  nor  grieve  too  much  forthlnp  beyond  oar  eora. 

Dbtdbii. 

Listeners  and  busy  bodies  are  ready  to  catch  every 
word  that  ehaness  to  fbll  In  tbeh*  hearing;  *  An  Idiot 
ehandng  to  live  within  the  aound  of  a  clock,  always 
amused  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of  the  day 
whenever  the  clock  struck ;  but  the  dock  being  apolled 
by  accident,  the  Mlot  continued  to  count  the  boar 
withoat  the  help  of  it.'— Anoiaojr. 


ACCIDENT,  CHANCE. 

Jieeidenty  In  French  aeetdent^  Latin  aeefdena,  parti- 
ciple ofaeeida  to  happen,  compounded  of  as  or  sd  and 
eada  to  fkll,  signifies  the  thing  lUling  out;  ehanea  (•• 
Chance^  fortune.) 

.Accident  is  said  of  things  that  have  been ;  thanea  of 
things  that  are  to  he.  That  Is  an  accident  which  la 
done  without  intention :  that  Is  a  chance  which  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  means.  It  Is  an  accidant 
wlien  a  house  fblls:  It  b  a  chance  when  and  how  it 
may  fUl ;  *  That  little  accident  of  Alexander's  taking  a 
Aincy  to  bathe  himself  caused  the  Interruption  of  hb 
march :  and  that  Interraptlon  gave  occasion  to  that 
great  victory  tliat  founded  the  third  monarchy  of  the 
world.*— SoiTTH.  'Surelv  there  could  not  be  a  ireater 
chance  than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  Powder- 
Treason.'— Sotrra. 

jtceidmUs  cannot  be  prevented :  ehmues  eannot  be 
calculated  upon.  Jlceidents  may  sometimes  be  reme- 
died :  chances  can  never  be  controlled :  aeridents  give 
rise  to  sorrow,  tlwy  mostly  occasion  mischief;  dUncse 

Sve  rise  to  hope ;  they  often  produce  dbappolntment* 
b  wise  to  dwaU  opQo  neither. 


lit 
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AOOIDBZn*,  CONTINGENCY,  CA8UALTT. 

Aeddma  dfDlfies  the  mom  m  in  tlia  precedlnf  artl- 
cJe  .    -       .         .  .... 

tmmg0 

bappenlog  tofelber ;  or 

Jwiakm  wiUi  aaocber;  cmtm»itih  In  Prandi  emmmlti, 

from  the  Latin  easumlit  and  cW#  lo  (Ulor  lwp|wo,aif- 

nlAaa  wiMt  iMppena  in  Uw  oouraa  of  event*. 

Tlieae  wonii  imply  wlwlever  taliei  place  indtpend- 
eatly  of  oar  intenuoM.  A«eidmt*  expreM  moretlnui 
€0ut>mfmui«9 1  tlie  former  eonpreliaid  evenia  witli 
llielrcauMB«idoonaequeneeM;  tke  latter  reapeetcolia- 
teral  actiona,  or  circunntancea  appended  to  eventa; 
ctu^Uin  Imve  renid  siniply  to  eircumatancea.  Jteci- 
denu  are  frequently  occa^oned  by  careleaneaa,  and 
contingtneie*  by  trivial  miataltea ;  but  cowiaftiea  arc 
■Itonauier  independent  of  ouraelvea. 

The  overturning  a  carriage  ia  an  metiitmt ;  oar 
aituatlon  in  a  carriage,  at  the  tiaae,  ia  a  ttmUngrnqf^ 
wbich  nutyoccaaiua  ua  to  be  omko  orlcaataurt;  tlie 
INMBing  of  aiiy  one  at  tlie  time  ia  a  c««««<ly.  We  are 
all  expoaed  to  tlie  moat  calawitoua  accMtaito ;  *  Thia 
naturad  impatience  to  look  inio  futurity,  and  to  know 
wbat  •ecidtMiM  may  happen  to  ua  bereaiier,  haa  given 
Mnh  to  many  iMieubMV  aria  and  inventtoaa.*~Anni- 
aoii.  The  happineaa  or  mlaery  of  every  roan  dependt 
npoQ  a  tlMMMaad  emUmgneitt ;  '  Nothing  leaa  than 
lainhe  wisdom  can  liave  an  abaohite  command  over 
ftrtane ;  the  higheac  degree  of  it  which  man  can  poa- 
aaaa  ia  by  no  meana  equal  to  fortuttoaa  cvenia,  and  to 
auch  cmUimgtmtiu  aa  may  rite  In  the  proatcution  of 
our  alMre.*~ADDiaoM.    The  beat  concerted  acheme 


nay  be  thwarted  by  cMnalC^M,  which  no  human  fore- 
tlgbt  can  prevent ;' Men  are  expoaed  to  more  caraallM* 


aa  battle*,  aea- voyage*,  with 
and  profeaaioaa.— Aiwtaow. 


ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CASUAL,  COK- 
TIN6ENT. 

w0«ddMtol  bekmglng  to  or  after  the  manner  of  an 
accident  (e.  Aeddmit) :  iMidMfai,  fW»  tendraC,  to 
Latin  McMnu  and  Mnd*  or  tn  and  cade  to  fkU  upon, 
aignlAea  bekwging  to  a  thing  by  chance ;  fanml  after 
the  manner  of  a  chanee  or  casaahy ;  and  eaiUAynrt, 
after  the  manner  of  a  coocinfeQcy. 

jf  eddMrfal  i*  oppcwed  to  what  1*  deaigoed  or  plannad. 


d  to  what  ia  premeditated,  emmtal  to  what  I* 
and  reaular,  Malrafviil  to  what  i*  definite  and 
ilzed.  A  nMeUng  may  be  aecadmte/,  an  ezprenfon 
tnctfrntal,  a  look,  espreaikm  Jfec.  canMrf,  an  ezpeoae  or 
cireamatance  e#iiiM/»iit  We  do  nut  expect  what  la 
Mcidntml ;  we  do  not  aoapea  or  guard  agaiuat  wliat 
ia  imddtmUl ;  we  do  not  lieed  what  ia  capital;  we  are 
not  prepared  for  what  la  cenln^fMl.  Many  of  the 
moat  foounato  and  important  occumencea  in  oor  livea 
iire  mtcidmt^;  many  realarla^  acemingly  imaimtmL 
<k>  In  reality  conceal  a  aettled  intent,  *Thia  book  ML 
^ecidenultg  into  the  liandaof  one  wlio  liad  never  aeen 
tt  berore.*~ADDiaoM.  *TIm  dlatempera  of  tlie  mind 
may  be  figuratively  clamed  under  the  aeveral  charao- 
)  of  thoae  maladiea  which  are  mctdralal  to  the 


iKxly.*— CoMBBRLAMD.    A  cMgumi  remark  in  the  ooarM 
4>f  converaation  wiU  aoraetlmea  make  a  ationger  im- 


Theae  tema  are  eipiawlya  of  what  pane  bi  tbt 
which  ia  the  aole  aignificattoa  of  the  term 
evemi ;  while  to  that  of  the  other  terma  are  annexed 
some  acceaaary  tdeaa:  an  modMl  la  a  perKmal  nmU: 
an  me€idt%t  an  onpleaaant  aonU;  an  adMn<«r«  aa 
extraordinary  nemt;  an  aeciirmic*  an  ordinary  or  do 
meatick  tvent:  tveni  In  lia  ordinary  and  nnlimited  ae 
'   *  *       ex- 


ceptatlon  excludea  the  idea  of  chance;  9U9d0 
cludea  tliat  of  deiign ;  taridiol,  adewiliir*,  and 
rtne*t  *^n  applkabTe  in  both  caaea. 

E^nUs  aflbet  nationa  and  coounanttlea  aa  well  aa 
indivlduala ;  inddntt  and  mdvemturts  aflect  particular 
individual* ;  &ccid«ntt  and  0eeurrtme«*  aflba  peraooa 
or  thlnga  particularly  or  generally,  individually  or 
lecUvely :  the  making  of  peace,  the  hMa  of  a  battle 


the  dettlh  of  a  prince,  are  national  <Miiia;  aanarriaca 
or  a  death  are  domeatick •vent*;  *Theae  «ae«t*.  the 
pemii**loa  of  which  aeem*  to  accuae  hia  goodnem 
now,  may,  in  the  conaommatloa  of  thing*,  both  mag> 
ni(>  hia  goodnen  and  exalt  hia  wiadoai.'-~AiMHaoii. 
The  forming  a  new  aequalntaace  and  the  revival  of 
an  oM  one  are  nuideutt  that  have  an  intereat  ibr  the 
partiea  eoneemed ;  *I  have  laid  before  yon  oniy  Mnan 
meidsmu  seeming^  frtvokras,  bat  they  are  principally 
evUa  of  this  nature  which  make  marriage*  nnhappy.*— 
Stcblb.  An  OKape  from  ahlpwreck,  an  fnroninar 
with  wiM  beaalaor  aavafea,  are  ■dawlTM  which  ladt- 
vtduaia  are  pleaeed  toreiaia,  aad  othaia  to  hear; 

For  I  moat  fove,  and  am  reaolv*d  to  try 

My  Ihte,  or  AUlng  In  the  adMnCiira,  die.— DaTSBV. 
A  fire,  the  fttU  of  a  hoaae,  the  breaktag  of  a  Uah  art 
•etidimtt  or  »u.ai  r«B«* ;  a  robbery  or  the  death  of  ladU 
vlduala  are  properly  •ecwrrmuet  which  afibrd  aol^iaclB 
for  a  newapaper,  uid  excite  an  intereat  ia  the  reader; 
<1  think  there  ia  aomewhera  In  Montaigne  mentloa 
made  of  a  fondly  book,  wherein  all  the  —emrrmtm 
that  happened  from  one  generation  of  that  hooae  to  aa 
other  were  recoided.*— ffraaba. 

CeoU,  when  uaed  for  Individoala,  la  alw^ya  of 
greater  importance  than  an  imeidnd.  The  aettlemeat 
of  a  young  per*on  in  lifo,  the  adoptlop  of  an  employ- 
ment, or  the  takbig  a  wife,  are  eemla,  but  not  nw^dmCa  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  lae  aeltlng  out  on  a  Joomev  or 
the  return,  the  porcbaae  of  a  houae  or  the  deapatch  of 
a  veaae'.  are  characterised  aaracMtnla  and  not  ntnUa. 

It  it  outher  to  ha  obaerved  that  imeidtKL  ««*■<,  and 
•ear  tmu  are  aaid  only  of  that  which  la  auppoaed 
reallT  to  happen:  imtidmUt  and  minmtia^  are  oftea 
fictliloua;  iniUacaaethe  mcMnU  cannot  be  loo  Im- 
portant, nor  the  ad— r«r*  too  martelloaa.  Hialoij 
reoordatheaonOaofnathMM;  playareqaire  tohaftillof 
'  in  order  to  reader  them  Intereatbw;  *No 
itUni  hi  the  play,  bat  moat  ha  ef  nae  to 


prearion  on  the  mlnda  of  children  than  the  moat  elo^ 
4|uent  and  Imprearive  dlaoourae  or  repeated  eounael ; 
*  Savagtt  lodged  aa  much  by  muidtnt  and  paamd  the 
night  aometituea  in  mean  hftuaea,  wbich  are  aetopen  at 
nigbt  to  any  e—nml  wanderera.'— Johnson.  In  the 
4NtMecutk>n  of  any  plan  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the 
jiunierou*  eontimgauies  which  we  may  meet  with  to 
■Interfere  with  our  arrangementt ;  '  We  aee  how  a  e»»- 
Hngtnt  event  bafflea  man*a  Itnowladfe  and  evadea  hia 
power.*— SotTTB. 

EVENT,  INdDENTfADTENTUEE,  OCCUt- 

RENCE. 
Event,  in  Latin  evemtuM^  participle  of  aaMnsa  to 
«ooie  out,  ateniflc*  that  which  foil*  out  or  lura*  up; 
Huident^  in  LaUn  tnddtnM,  tkom  raeida,  aifnifiea  thai 
which  falla  in  or  fonna  a  collateral  part  or  any  thing 
(v.  jSeeidtrntat)  ;  advenlar*,  ftom  the  Latin  ada«nM  to 
to.*ignifiaawhatoomeatoorbefollaoae;  ecear^ 
I  ftom  the  Latin  0e€urr0,  algnlfiaa  that  which 


<vaa  or  flomi*  ia  Iha  way. 


cany  on  the  main  deaten.*-*URTani.    

Bovela  derive  BMat  or  their  eharaia  ftom  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  adamlaraa  which  thqrdeacilbe;  *Ta 
"talM  any  remaining  adMiltirtof 


your 
invd 


.   la  wliieh  yoa  could  no  waf 
ivolve  your  hero,  or  any  onfoitnnate  accMMi  that  waa 
too  good  to  be  thrown  away.*— Popc.    Periodical 
worfca  aupply  thepuhlieit  wtth  tafonaatloo  I 


I  reapectlai 


CntCUMBTANCB,  INCIDENT,  FACT. 

dremrngtmrnesj  In  Latin  lirtumHmmtimf  ftom  cfreiM 
and  «f9,  rignifiea  what  aland*  about  a  iblnf  or  bekmga 
to  It  aa  itt  accident;  teeMml  aigntflea  the  aame  aa 
before ;  /uc,  in  Latin /*«<ttai,  parttdpia  of /ocm  to  do, 
■ignifiei  the  thing  done. 

OtreaaMtaae*  b  a  general  term ;  ineldni  and  /*«( 
are  apecie*  of  dreum$Uuus$.  bmdtnt  I*  wbat  hap- 
pena ;  ftt  1*  wbat  1*  done ;  e»re«*u(aiic«  i*  not  oxag 
what  bappena  and  la  done,  hut  whatever  ia  or  beloagi 
to  a  thing.  To  every  thing  are  annexed  elre«*iat«nc«* 
either  of  tUne.  place,  age,  coloar,  or  other  collateral  ap- 
pendagea  which  change  Iib  nature.  Every  thing  that 
move*  and  operatca  ia  expoaed  to  mw'dfm*,  efibcta  am 
produced,  reauha  foOow,  and  changea  aie  brought 
about:  theae  are  tacMcnt* ;  whatever  movea  andope> 
ratea  doea,  and  what  k  prodacea  la  done  or  ia  the  fm€t : 
when  the  artlfloer  perforaia  any  work  of  art,  it  depanda 
not  only  on  hia  akil,  hot  oo  the  excellence  of  hia  iooIb^ 
the  time  he  employa,  the  particular  ftame  of  hi*  mind, 
theplaeewhereheworka.  with  a  variety  of  other  ar> 
* Hhorhe  WiU  aueeeed  tai  pradudng  any 
Nfwiptpan  ahoood  with  the  various 
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tttiirttt  wlUk  oeev  la  tb*  aKloMl  or  iIm  Te|«tabl« 
world,  MOM  of  wtakb  we  wrprWof  and  dofuter ;  tbejr 
Ultewlw  eoBtaln  a  ouoiber  oT/aeto  whlcn  aarvo  lo 
praaent  a  melaoclioly  picture  of  bamaa  depravity. 

CbvaauCaiiM  ia  aa  onen  amplosred  wttb  regard  to  tlie 
onerattooa  of  thlnfii,  In  whicli  caae  It  ta  moat  aaa- 
logoua  to  imeHtmt  and  fati:  U  amy  tben  be  aaaployed 
for  tbe  wbola  aAtr,  or  an/  part  of  It  wbatever,  that 
eanbedialiactlyeoaaidered.  /acaMlaaod/aetoeiiber 
are  eiretmatsmee*^  or  bare  eireuwuUmct*  bdoofring  to 
tbaro.  A  remarfcaMv  abundant  crop  lo  any  parocular 
part  of  afield  b  for  the  agriculturlat  a  atagnlar  ciraim- 
9tmu»  or  ineiitmi  ;  tbia  may  be  tendered  more  anrprla- 
taf  If  aaaoofated  witb  nntmial  aierlllty  In  otbar  parte 
of  tbe  aame  SeM.  A  robbery  may  ehber  be  a/ac<  or  a 
eirtmmtUMea  ;  Ha  alrodty  may  be  aggravated  Ytf  tbe 
murder  of  tbe  Injured  partlea;  the  lavageneM  of  tbe 
perpetratora,  and  a  variety  of  efrtmrnstaMet. 

Oiremwutmus  eomprebienda  In  Ita  aianlfleation  wbat- 
ever may  be  aaid  or  tbooght  of  anv  tbing:  *  Ton  very 
often  bear  people  aAer  a  atoiy  baa  bean  told  whbaooie 
eatertainioJE  etmnuCancM,  teH  It  again  wItb  parti* 
colaratbatdeatroytbeleat.*— flTBiLB.  /nddnl  earrlea 
wItb  it  tbe  idea  of  wbatever  may  ba(Ul  or  be  aald  to 
befUl  any  tbing;  *  It  la  to  be  oooaidered  tbat  Provl- 
4moe  in  tta  econoany  lagarda  tba  whale  ayatam  of  ttma 
and  tbinn  togelber,  ao  that  vre  eaanoc  diaeover  the 
beaotiflUcoMiejrton  between  imeUgmis  whkb  Ue  widahr 
aaparaia  In  tioie.*— Anmaon.  JTaaC  indodea  In  k 
•otbing  b«t  what  really  la  or  la  done :  *In  daaertblng 
tba  aeUevementa  and  biatitutlona  of  tbe  Bpaalarda  tai 
tbe  New  World,  I  have  deoarted  ta  many  Inataaeea 
ftom  tbe  acoonnia  of  preceding  biaiorlaM,  and  have 
often  related /act*  wblcbaaeoi  to  have  been  unkaowa 
to  tbem.*— K0BBRT80N.  A  narrative  therefore  may 
eoatain  many  circaanfaaiarandiacid— ft  wfttlioat  any 
/act,  when  what  ia  ralaied  la  eltber  llctitloaa  or  aot 
poaitively  known  tobave  bappeaed :  It  la  oeeeaaary  for 
a  Bovel  or  pl^r  to  contain  mueb  tnotdatr,  bat  no/a«««, 
In  order  to  render  it  faitereatlBg;  biatory  abooM  coat ' 
K  but /Mir,  an  aotbeadcily  la  in  chief  BMrlt. 


CIECUMBTANCE,  BTTUATION. 

Cfreaauf aaM  aignMea  tlie  aame  aa  la  tbe  prceeding 
article;  #tlwaKan,ln  French ati—ri—,  eomaa ikom  tbe 
Latte  atea,  aad  tba  Hebrew  nW  to  plaee,  rfgnUytaf 
what  la  piaoed  in  a  certaia  meaner. 

Ofiaaanraaca  la  to  situMum  aa  a  part  to  a  whole 
many  drcumttmmest  conatitote  a  atfvacwn;  a  titmmiitn 
ia  an  aggregate  of  circawfawaai.  Apemaiaaaldtobe 
ta  «rrawa#f  anr >f  of  aifciaat  fi  who  haa  aa  abyndaaceof 
every  tbing  eaKutial  for  bia  comfort ;  be  la  In  an  eaay 
wkuuitm  when  nothing  exiala  to  ereato  uneaain' 

OtroMialanM  reapecta  tbat  whkb  ezteraally 
-      ""  '"^'"t  outward  e 


at;  aitaaCMn  la  employed  both  for  the 
tttmtM  and  tbe  Inward  foHlnga  The  aucceia  of  any 
aadertaking  dependa  greatly  on  tbe  ctfrorawtaaaM  under 
wbkblttobegun;  *  Aa  for  ihe  ato^  bebavtour  la  aucb 
alee  eir«mm§tmmett  whether  he  would  flarve  aooner 
Ihaa  vkdato  bia  aeotiaUty  to  tbe  two  buodlea  of  bay,  I 
abaHBOtpreaoaMtodetennine.*— Aomaon.  Tbepar- 
Ikalar  aMurtiM  of  a  peraoa*a  aUad  wUI  give  a  caat  to 
bia  wonh  or  aetlona ;  *  We  are  not  at  preaent  in  a 
Mopar  aduat^M  to  judgeoftheeonadla  by  whkb  Provl- 
ieaee  acli.*— Aaaiaoa.    draaaniaam  are  crltkal,  a 


CntCCMSTANTIAL,  PARTICCJLAK,  MINUTB. 

Ofmmaiasftel,  ftom  c<mtw>fanaa,  ajcnUlea  con- 
■lettagof  ctronaafancaa;  ^arMcuIar,  In  French  «arl»- 
aaUir.  flam  tbe  word  aartfcb,  aignifiea  conalating  of 
partkiaa;  wdmmU,  ia  IVench  aitfmCa,  Latin  annutea, 
participle  of  ai^M  to  dlminiab,  ilgaiiaa  dhaiaUied  or 
ladneed  to  a  very  aoMll  poifll. 

Orawarfai^a/  aipremea  leaa  thaa  pmikuUr^  and 
that  leaa  than  arfmUa.  A  arfrcitairtaartal  account  coa- 
liUaa  an  leading  evtma;  a  aartiimlar  account  Ineludea 
it  and  movemeat  however  trivial;  a  wiimmu 


forai,aBd  every  other  trivial  eim 

with  the  ofwila.    A  aarratlve  mai . 

^mtiemlmr^  or  laiaate ;  aalnqaliy,tov«atintloa,orde- 
acription  may  be  particular  or  ammta,  a  diMaUmi^  be 


be  jmnerally  latlaiad  wkfa  a  tirmmttmiHal  aeoewat  of 
ordtaarv  eveata;  but  wbatever  iatereeta  the  foaUafi 
cannot  be  detailed  with  too  mncb  ^arfienianlly  or  «•- 
tmi«mn§:  'Tbomaon*a  wide  ezpanalon  of  general 
viewa  and  bia  enumeration  of  ekxmmaUaOial  varietiea, 
would  have  been  obetructad  and  embarraaaed  by  tba 
frequent  Interaectiona  of  tbe  aenae  wMcb  are  tbe  nccea- 
■ary  eflecta  of  tbe  rhyme.*— JoBMaon.  '  I  am  aztreraely 
troubled  at  tbe  return  of  your  deafoeaa ;  you  cannot  be 
tooparCwaiar  in  the  accounia  of  your  beeltb  to  bm.* — 
Pora.  When  Pope*a  lettera  were  publiabed  and 
avowed,  aa  they  bad  rdation  to  recent  focia,  and  per> 
aona  either  tben  living  or  aot  vet  forgotten,  they  may  be 
auppoaed  to  have  found  reaoieri,  but  aa  the  faata  ware 
wmate,  and  tlie  characten  llltle  known,  or  little  re- 
garded, they  awaheaed  ao  poplar  IrlnriBiai  or  reeealp 
meat.'-- JoaaaoM. 

CONJUNCTUEE,  CRDUB. 
Cwt/BBrtra,  in  Latin  aaf^^aaatera,  llrom  caa/aaya 
to  >>in  together,  rignldea  tbejoiniqg  tontber  of  circaai* 
atanoea:  criau.  in  Latin  criata, CSreek  cpfaic  ajudga- 
BMnt,  aignifiea  iaaaeziandedaeneewbauverdecidaa 
or  tuma  tbe  acala. 

Both  theae  tenaa  are  employed-to  ezpraaa  a  period  of 
time  marked  tar  tbe  atato  or  anain.  A  caimmcliira  la  a 
joining  or  combination  of  correapooding  curoumataneaa 
leading  towarda  the  aame  end;  *  Evenr  virtue  requlraa 
time  and  place,  a  proper  ob|ect,  and  a  lit  caiyatutitra  of 
elrcuaMtancaa  for  tbe  due  ezerelae  of  It.*— Aamaoa. 
A  criaM  la  tbe  high-wrought  ataia  of  any  aflbir  which 
immediately  precedea  a  change ; 
Thought  be,  tbIa  ia  the  hicky  boor. 
Wince  work,  when  vinea  are  in  tlie  flower ; 
Tbie  eWaia  then  I  will  aet  my  reet  on. 
And  put  bar  boldly  to  the  queetfonw— Itmam. 
A  aai^^wMteramay  be  Ikvourable,  a  crtnr  alarmhig. 

An  able  atataaman  aaiaea  tbe  aaa/anrf era  which  pi^ 
miara  to  auH  bia  purpoae.  for  tbe  hitroduction  of  a  fb- 
vourite  meaaure :  tbe  abllitlea,  flrmneaa,  and  peraeve- 
rance  of  Alfred  the  Great,  at  one  important  criaw  of  Ma 
leign,  aaved  England  from  deatnictlon. 

EXIGENCY,  EMEIGENCT. 

Necearity  la  the  Idea  which  la  caamwa  to  tbe  aigaUI- 
catkm  of  tbeae  terme :  tbe  former,  from  the  Latin  axva 
to  deaMnd,  ezpreeNa  what  tbe  caae  demands ;  and  toe 
lattor,  from  aaiarjra,  to  arlie  out  of,  deaotee  what  rleaa 
out  or  tbe  caae. 

Tbe  as^fancy  la  mora  common,  but  Icai  preaiing ;  the 
ranrftniy  ia  imperloua  when  it  cornea,  but  cornea  leaa 
frequentiv:  a  pradeat  traveller  will  never  carry  aiore 
OMoeywIth  bha  than  what  wU  eupply  tbe  •»rae<«a 
of  blajouraey;  andlneaaeofan«BMrwwi««wiirraiber 
borrow  of  hia  frieade than  riak  bia  property;  *8avage 
waa  again  eootned  to  Briatol,  where  he  waa  every  day 
hunted  by  balUflb.  Ia  this  ^b^/raca  he  once  more  found 
a  friead  who  ahellered  bba  ta  bia  bouae.*— Jomtaon. 
Whea  b  waa  foraierly  the  foabloa  to  buaband  a  lie 
and  to  tnmia  it  up  ta  aome  eztiaordlnary  «ai«r/«i«y,  It 
generally  did  execution ;  bat  at  preeent  every  man  la 
on  bia  gnanL*-!-AoDiaoM. 

ENTERPRIBUrO,  ADVENTUROUS. 
Theaa  teraia  mark  a  diapoahton  to  engage  in  that 
which  ia  extraordinary  and  naxardona:  but  enterwri*' 
ingt  ftom  §ntenriM  (v.  jStUmpt),  la  connected  with 
the  underatandfng;  and  •dvamtwrnu,  (torn  advaafara, 
venture  or  trial,  la  a  cbaracterlatkk  of  tbe  paaalona. 
Tbe  tmUrfrisimg  character  eoncelvea  great  nroiecti, 
and  pumtee  oljeele  tbat  are  dUBcult  to  be  obtained ; 
tbe  advMKuraaf  character  la  contented  witb  aeekii^ 
tbat  which  b  new,  and  placing  bimaelf  in  dangeroua 
and  unnaual  altuationa.  An  mUrpritinM  apirit  Moi^ 
to  tbe  commander  of  an  army,  or  tbe  ruler  of  a  nation ; 
an  adaawlaraaa  diapoallion  la  aomelimea  to  befbuod  ta 
of  low  degree,  but  waa  formerly  attributed  for  tbe 

~^to  knlgnta;  Robloaon  Craaoe  waa  a  maa  of 


At  land  aad  ata,  ta  aiaay  a  doubcfol  fight 
Waa  Bfvar kaowa  a  mora  adpiafmiaa kajght 
Who  oftMtr  drew  hia  award,  iod  atwiytforttM 
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^bk  •  paealtatf  iMiiMrt  ao 
tmUrprisHtw  wnkHn:  *8ir  Wtltcr  Raleigh,  who  had 
anew  fbrftftted  the  klog's  friendship,  by  an  Intrigue 
with  a  maid  of  honour,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into 
prieon  tor  this  misdeaieaoour,  no  sooner  recovered  his 
liberty  than  he  was  pushed  by  his  active  and  enter- 
frietng  genius  to  attempl  some  great  action.*— Hums. 
Mutsrfrteing  charixterlxes  persons  only:  but  mdven- 
tmrem*  is  also  applied  to  things,  to  signify  containing 
mdoemimree ;  as  a  journey,  or  a  voyase,  or  a  history, 
may  be  denomlnaied  mdiemiureme :  also  in  the  sense 
ofhaaaidous; 

Bat 'tis  enough 
In  this  late  age,  MdvetWreua  to  have  touch'd 
Light  on  the  nuoibors  of  the  Bamian  sage ; 
High  heaven  forbids  the  bold  presumptuoui  strain. 

TUOMSOII. 

TO  HOLD,  C?ONTAIN. 
TImm  lenns  agree  in  sense,  but  dlflfer  In  ap|41cati0Q. 
To  kali  (e.  Te  hoUy  keq^)  is  the  familiar  term  employed 
only  fbr  material  objects :  eontaiu^  in  French  coa/entr, 
Latin  eemtmee^  compounded  of  cea  and  lease,  sigolfyii^ 
to  keep  together  In  one  place,  is  a  term  of  more  noble 
use.  bdng  applied  to  nnoral  or  spiritual  objects. 

To  keH  m  to  occumr  a  space,  whether  eneloeed  or 
open:  to  csaUta  is  to  fill  an  enclosed  space;  hence  Itb 
that  these  words  may  both  be  appllea  to  the  same  ob- 
jects. A  teak  is  said  to  koU^  or  In  more  polished  lan- 
guage It  is  said  to  eeaUta  a  certain  number  of  gallons. 
A  coach  hUde  or  evntmiju  a  given  number  of  persons ; 
a  room  Md*  a  given  quantity  of  furniture ;  a  bouse  or 
city  e^nuina  Its  inhabitants.  UeU  Is  applied  figura- 
tlvaly  and  in  poetry  in  a  similar  sense ; 

Death  only  this  mytterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  bow  smaU  a  body  hoUe. 

Davnni. 
Gvatefo  Is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  spiritaal  as 
BaterialobJMb; 

But  mm,  the  abstract 
Of  an  perfection,  which  the  worltmanship 
Of  heav'n  hath  modeU*d,  in  himself  ceatanu 
Pillions  of  several  qualities.— Fomn. 

CAPACITY,  CAPACIOUSNESa 
Cspaetty  is  the  abstract  of  espox,  receiving  or  apt  to 
bold,  and  Is  therefoie  applied  to  the  contents  of  hollow 
bodies:  e^actoM««M«  is  the  abstract  of  c^octotw,  and 
is  therefore  applied  to  the  plane  surface  comprehended 
within  a  given  space.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  ciy actty 
of  a  vessel,  and  the  cofuiemmuee  of  a  room. 

CofcUji  Is  an  Indennitc  term  simply  designating  flt- 
DCH  to  hold  or  receive;  but  fpaeteueneee  denotes 
something  speciflcally  large.  Measuring  the  es^aetty 
of  vessels  belonn  to  the  science  of  mensuration :  the 
emmmeieueiuee  of  rooms  Is  to  be  obaerred  bv  the  eye. 
Tbev  are  marked  by  the  same  distinction  in  their  moral 
application:  men  are  born  with  various  ce^titiee; 
aoine  are  remaritable  fbr  the  ce^meimuntee  of  their 


TO  COMPRTSE,  COMPREHEND,  EMBRACE, 
CONTAIN,  INCLUDE. 

Cempriee^  through  the  French  eemprie,  participle  of 
eemfrendre^  enmea  from  the  same  source  as  eawiarekend 
(«.  Ofmprekensive) ;  embrace^  in  French  embraeaer^ 
ftom  em  or  la  and  brae  the  arm,  signifies  literally  to 
enclose  in  the  arms;  conttuM  has  the  same  signification 
as  In  the  preceding  article ;  include^  in  Latin  include^ 
compounded  of  m  and  dndo  or  ciaaie,  signifies  to  shut 
in  or  within  a  given  space. 

Persons  or  thinp  eompriee  or  include;  things  only 
comprehend^  embrtee,  and  eontmn :  a  person  eompriee* 
a  certain  quantity  of  mitter  within  a  given  space;  he 
ineludee  one  thing  within  another :  an  auttior  eompruee 
bis  work  within  a  certain  number  of  volumes,  vad  ta- 
elmdee  In  it  a  variety  of  interesting  particulars. 

When  things  are  spoken  of,  eomprue^  comprekendy 
and  embraee,  have  rerard  to  the  aigregate  value,  quait- 
tlty,  or  extent :  mtlmdsy  to  the  Individual  things  which 
tbrm  the  whole:  ceafam,  either  to  |he  aggregate  or  to 
the  Individual,  being  in  ract  a  term  of  more  ordinary 
tpplleailM  thiQ  aay  of  the  others.    Oemphoe  and 


eonUin  are  used  either  la  the  proper  or  the  flgontlft 
sense ;  eowtprekendy  ssi^aes,  andtnclads,  in  the  flfura* 
live  sense  only :  a  stock  eomprisee  a  variety  of  articles; 
a  library  eomprieee  a  variety  of  books ;  the  whole  Is 
eemprieed  within  a  small  compass: 


What,  Egypt,  do 
What  greatoon  in 


s! 
SawBix. 


Rules  contprekend  a  number  of  parllculafs ;  laws  essf 
prekend  a  number  of  cases ;  countries  comprekend  a 
certsin  number  of  districts  or  divisions ;  terms  c^njirs* 
keud  a  certain  meaning;  'That  particular  schema 
which  eemprekends  the  social  virtues  may  sive  employ- 
ment  to  the  most  industrious  temper,  and  find  a  man  in 
business  more  than  the  most  active  station  of  lile.'— 
Addison.  A  discourse  emhrmeee  a  variety  of  topiclcs; 
a  plao,  project,  scheme,  or  system,  emkrace*  a  variety 
of  objects; 

The  virtues  of  the  screrat  soils  I  stng, 
Mccenas,  now  the  needful  succour  orlng; 
Not  that  my  song  in  such  a  scanty  space 
So  large  a  subject  fully  can  ssi^oce.— Ditdbs. 

A  boose  eonte^e  one,  two,  or  more  persons;  a  dtr 
comtome  a  number  of  houses ;  a  book  eonioins  moch 
useful  matter;  a  society  eontame  very  many  individa> 
als;  *  All  a  woman  has  to  do  in  thb  worid  is  eontatnoi 
within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother.*— Stbkije.  A  society  tnehtdee  none  but  per 
sons  of  a  certain  class;  or  It  nuludee  some  of  every 
class ;  *  The  universal  axiom  In  which  all  complaieanea 
is  included  Is,  that  no  wum  ekould  give  any  preference 
to  kimse{f.*—Jonnuon. 

Their  arms  and  fishing  tackle  eompriee  the  personal 
effectsof  most  savages ;  all  the  moral  law  of  a  Christian 
is  eomprieed  under  the  word  charity :  Sweden  compro" 
kende  Finland  and  Lapland :  London  Is  said  to  contain 
above  a  million  of  Inhabitants:  bills  of  mortality  are 
made  out  in  most  large  parishes,  but  they  include  only 
such  persons  as  die  oi  diseases:  a  calculator  of  «x< 
peoses  will  always  fkll  short  of  his  estimate  who  does 
not  include  tlie  minor  contingencies  which  usually 
attach  to  every  undertaking. 

It  to  here  worthy  of  obt«rvation,  that  in  the  hut  two 
examples  from  Steele  and  Johnson  the  words  eompre- 
kend  and  eompriee  would,  according  to  established 
usage,  have  been  mote  appropriate  than  conlaem  and 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXTENSIVE. 

Oemprekentive  respects  quantity,  extoneioe  regard! 
space ;  that  is  comprekeneioe  that  eomprekendo  much, 
that  is  exteneive  that  extends  into  a  wide  flw*id :  a  esai- 
prekensive  view  of  a  8ut\)ea  includes  all  branches  of 
it;  an  exUneive  view  of  a  subject  enters  into  minuta 
details:  the  eemprekeneive  is  anaociated  with  the  con- 
cise ;  the  extenstve  with  tlie  difl^use :  it  requires  a  capa- 
cious mind  to  uke  a  cow^ekeneioe  survey  of  any 
subject ;  It  Is  possible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to  < 
very  exteneivelp  into  soma  parts,  while  he 
over  others. 

Comprekeneioe  to  employed  only  with  regard  to  In- 
tellectual objects ;  ^  It  to  natural  to  hope  that  a  eempre- 
keneive  to  likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever 
Is  wise  to  siso  honest* — Johhsoh.  Exteneive  to  used 
both  in  the  prnperandlheimproper  sense :  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word  to  comprekeneive^  or  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  eon^rtheneive :  a  plain  Is  extensive,  or  a 
field  of  Inquiry  to  exteneive ;  *  The  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Phffinicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  was  more  exlenoioo 
and  enterprising  than  that  of  any  Mate  In  the  andeot 

worid.*— ROBBRTIOM. 


TO  ENCLOSE,  INCLUDE. 
From  the  Latin  indudo  and  Its  participle  taelasaa 
are  derived  endoee  and  indude  ;  the  Ibrmer  to  express 
tlie  proper,  and  the  latter  the  Improper  signification :  a 
yard  to  eneloeed  by  a  wall ;  psjticular  goods  are  la- 
eluded  in  a  reckoning :  the  kemd  of  a  nut  to  eneloeed 
in  •  shell,  ar  a  body  of  man  are  snclsssd  within  walls ; 

With  whom  she  marched  straight  against  her  fbei^ 
'    "    the  SfTcnM  4M  snalsM. 
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MoralUyMwdlMfettb  to  tfMla<«4  In  ClHtailui  per. 
itedon;  * Tbe  tde» of  beJng once  piBim  hmtlmiad to 
tiM  ktoa  of  its  being  peet.'— Oiuivs. 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  ENCL08R. 

Oircwwcirit*,  ftom  tbe  Latta  ctreMi  about,  and 

»crU0  to  write,  mariu  alniply  tbe  furrottiMlliig  wHb  a 

UiM ;  nu(M«,  ROTO  tbe  Latin  indmsut,  participle  of 

imUid^,  compounded  of  m  and  tUmd§  to  abut,  mariia 


imcies 
Tlieei 


of 


file  extent  of  any  place  la  drawn  oot  to  the  eje  bjr 
a  dremmseriptmn :  *  wbo  can  Imagloe  tbat  tbe  ejdst- 
«>ce  of  a  creature  is  lo  be  ctreitawcrttW  bjr  time, 
wboee  tlioughia  are  aotr— Ani»noN.  Tbe  extent  or 
a  place  Is  limited  to  a  given  point  by  an  tmeU$ttr«  ; 
Remember  oo  tbat  bappy  coast  to  build, 
And  witb  atrencb  fiiciM« tbe  froitflil  Held. 

A  garden  Is  eiremwueHMl  by  any  ditch,  Hne,  or  posts, 
tlMtsenre  as  its  boundaries ;  It  biMcfoMd  by  a  wall  or 
fence.  An  mutotmr*  may  serve  to  eireaawert^,  but 
tbat  wbieb  barely  cnvmucrt^ss  will  seldom  serve  to 


TO  SURROUNIX  ENCOMPASS,  ENVIRON, 
ENCIRCLE, 
in  old  French  isn-oarfT,  signifies,  by 
Intensive  syUabJe  nr  over,  to  go  all 
round ;  tmcamftut.  compounded  of  em  or  m  and  cmi- 
9M«,BignUle8  to  bring  within  a  certain  compass  formed 
by*cli^:  so likewiK «a«tfrM, Hrom  tbe  Latin ^ynw, 
and  tbe  Greek  yvpic  a  curve,  and  also  sRar6la,aifoify 
to  brhig  within  a  drcle. 

Swrrtmnd  bi  the  most  literal  and  ceneral  of  aU  these 
terms,  wbkta  sIgnMy  to  enclose  any  oii!)ect  either  directly 
or  Indirectly.   We  may  «i(rr»iiiid  an  object  by  standing 
at  certain  diMances  all  round  it;  in  thia  manner  a 
town,  a  bouse,  or  a  person,  may  be  nurvumdad  by 
other  persons,  or  an  obiect  mav  be  m9t»muM  by  en- 
closing it  Ui  every  direction,  and  at  every  point ;  in  this 
manner  a  garden  it  Mtrmmied  by  a  wall ; 
But  not  to  me  retuina 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev*n  or  nxiin, 
But  cloud  Instead,  and  ever^luring  dark 
Atrmrad*  me.— Miltom. 
To  mcmupmat  Is  to  surround  In  tbe  tatter  sense,  and 
applies  to  objects  of  a  great  or  Indefinite  extent:  the 
earth  ia  enwmpa»$td  by  tbe  air,  which  we  term  tlie 
atmosphere :  towns  are  mc«wtpa9»U  by  walls ; 
Where  OrpLeos  on  his  lyre  laments  hto  love, 
With  beasts  «iMMigM««*d,  and  a  dancing  grove. 

DETosa 
To  ntrrtmd  is  to  go  round  an  ofejact  of  aav  form, 
whether  square  or  circular,  long  or  short:  but  to sn- 
vtrom  and  to  mcirels  carry  with  them  tbe  Idea  of  foraB- 
Ing  a  circle  round  an  oUect ;  thus  a  town  or  a  valley 
may  be  twriroiud  by  hills,  a  basin  of  water  mur  be 
tnetrcUd  by  trees,  or  tbe  head  may  be  tmeirtitd  by  a 
wreath  of  flowen; 

Of  fifhtinc  elements,  oa  all  sides  round 
£n9tr»n*d. — Miltom. 

As  in  the  hoHow  breast  of  Apennlne, 
Beneath  tbe  shelter  of  tntirding  bllta, 
A  myrtle  rises,  for  ftom  human  eye. 
Bo  fluurisb'd,  bloomlag,  and  anssan  by  all, 
Tbe  sweet  Lavlnla.— Tbom soa. 
In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we  are  said  to  be  twr- 
f  ob|eets  which  are  la  great  numbers,  and  in 


1 


tons  abotft  us :  thus  a  persoiL^ng  in  a 
partieular  spot  where  he  has  manv  ftlenda  may  say  he 
Is  sarrMmdMl  by  bis  fttends;  so  Hkewlse  a  particular 
pemn  may  say  that  he  is  rarrwinuM  by  daageis  and 
dHBeoltles:  but  In  speaking  of  man  bi  a  general  aense, 
we  should  rather  say  he  Is  mecmfotMd  by  dangeri, 
which  expresses  In  a  much  stronger  manner  our  pecu- 


CIRCLE,  SPHERE,  ORB,  GLOBE. 
ChrtUt  In  Latin  dreutmst  Greek  xtf  xXsr,  la  all  proba- 
biUnr  eomea  from  the  Hebrew JTH  *  ct*^* :  *pf^,  in 
Latm  tpkmvf  Greek  v^ol^  nqm  vwtip*  a  Uoe,  signi- 


flea  that  which  b  coatalnad  wtthin  a  prescribed  Una  ; 
0rk,  In  Latin  •r*»«,  Ihrni  srb*  to  cireumseribe  with  a 
cirdf,  signifies  the  thlna  that  la  circumscribed ;  ghb4. 
In  Latin  gMm$^  In  aU  probabiUty  comes  from  Uie 
Hebrew  Sj  a  rolled  heap. 

Rotundity  of  figure  Is  the  common  Idea  expressed 
by  these  terms;  but  tbe  eirtU  is  tbat  figure  which  Is 
represented  oo  a  plane  superficies;  tbe  others  are 
figures  represented  by  sollda.  We  draw  a  cird*  by 
means  of  compasses ;  the  tpksrt  Is  a  round  body,  con- 
ceived to  be  formed  according  to  tbe  rules  of  geometiy 
bv  the  circumvolutioQ  oi  a  ctreis  round  about  its 
diameter;  bence  the  wlxde  frame  of  the  workl  is 
denominated  a  «p*«rf.  An  sr*  ia  any  body  which 
describes  a  eircU;  banoe  the  heavenly  bodies  are 


Thousands  of  su 
Orh$  roll  o*er  «r6«,  ami  gtow  with  mutual  rays. 

Jairms. 
A  #M«  Is  any  solid  body,  the  surface  of  which  Is  in 
«very  part  equidistant  finom  tbe  centre ;  of  this  do' 
scripuoo  is  tbe  terrestrial /<o»«. 

The  term  ctreis  may  be  applied  hi  tlie  Improper  seasa 
to  any  round  figure,  which  Is  formed  or  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  circumscribing  a  space;  simple  mtundlly 
ooosiituting  a  esrela:  in  this  manner  a  eireU  may  be 
formed  by  real  objects,  as  peiaoos,  or  by  moral  objects, 


Might  I  Uom  fortune's  bounteous  hand  receive 
Esieh  boon,  each  blearing  In  her  power  to  give; 
E*«n  at  this  mighty  price  I'd  not  be  bound 
To  tread  the  same  dull  dixU  round  and  round. 
The  soul  requires  eqjoymenta  more  sublime. 
By  space  unbounded,  uiidestroy'd  by  tbne. 

Jbhtiis. 
To  tbe  Idea  of  eirtU  Is  annexed  that  of  extent  around* 
fai  the  signification  of  a  «viksr«,as  a  tpktM  of  activity, 
whether  arolied  in  the  pbUos(^»hical  sense  to  natural 
bodiea,  or  In  the  moral  sense  to  men; 

Or  if  arwe  stripes  from  Provldenee  we  foel. 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal ; 
Kindly,  pertiaps,  sometimes  afilicts  us  here. 
To  guide  oor  views  to  a  sublimer  «pA«r«.WB!nni8. 
HoUowness,  as  well  as  rotundity,  belona  to  an  «rl; 
hence  we  speak  of  ttie  srd  of  a  wheel.    Of  a  gUh* 
sotidHv  is  the  peculiar  cbaractertstlck ;  hence  any  ball, 
like  tne  ball  of  the  earth,  may  be  represented  as  a 
gMe; 

Thus  roaming  with  advrat*rous  wing  the^Ms, 
From  scene  to  scene  excursive,  I  bekoM 
In  all  her  workings,  beauteous,  great,  or  new. 
Fair  nature.-r-MALi.sT. 

CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  ROUND. 

Ctrenif,  In  French  ctVein't,  Latin  eiraticas,  partlclpla 
of  ctroMies,  signifies  either  tbe  act  of  going  round,  or 
tbe  extent  gone;  tear  Is  but  a  variation  of  turn,  soni- 
fying a  mere  turn  of  the  body  In  traveling ;  mmd 
marks  tbe  track  r»Ha^  or  tbe  space  gone  r#iisd. 

Acsrmitt  Is  made  for  a  sp^lfiek  end  of  a  serlooa 
kind;  a  l««r  is  always  made  for  pleasure:  a  T9mnd^ 
like  a  ctreatl.  Is  employed  in  matters  of  business;  but 
of  a  more  familiar  and  ordbMry  kind.  A  Judge  goes 
hto  etrcwl  at  particular  perkids  of  time :  gentlemen,  lo 
times  of  peace,  confer  It  as  an  essentiaQpart  of  their 
education  to  make  what  Is  termed  tbe  grand  umt: 
tradesmen  have  certain  rsaadi  whkb  xbiej  take  on 
certain  days; 

'T  to  nlgbt!  tbe  aeaaon  when  the  happy  uke 

Repose,  and  only  wretches  are  awake ; 

Now  dtooontented  gbosts  begin  their  rvmmdg^ 

Haunt  ruln*d  buildrnfi  and  unwholesome  cromids. 

Otwat. 

We  speak  of  making  the  HrcwU  of  a  place;  of 
taking  a  Umr  In  a  given  county ;  or  going  a  particular 
rtnmJL  A  curtail  Is  wida  or  narrow;  a  fwr  and  a 
rsKn^  la  great  m  little.  A  eircmU  to  prescribed  as  lo 
extent:  a  tear  to  optknial;  arsvnd  to  prescribed  or 
otherwise,    drtnit  b  seldom  used  but  In  a  speeifick 


Th*  unfledg*d  cowmandeta  and  tba  BMrtlal  train. 
First  make  tbe  cirsatf  of  the  sandy  plala.—DaTavi. 
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ENGLISH  SYHONTBIEfl. 


Tmr  If  leMoBi  6iB|ilof«4  bH  fai  ngtrd  to  tnMlllBg ; 
*  Ooldtmlth*t  Uur  tbrou^  Europe  we  are  told  wm 
made  for  the  moat  part  oo  foot.*-^OBi«aoi(.  Ratmd 
may  be  taken  figarativelji  aa  when  we  tpeak  of  going 
one*! r«mmd of  Bleaiure;  'Savage badprojected a  per- 
petual rntmd  oi  innocent  pleaaure  in  Wales,  of  which 
be  auapected  no  intemiptlon  (torn  prld«|  or  ifnoranee, 
or  bmtallty.*— JoHNSoM. 

TO  BOUND,  LTMIT,  CONFINE,  CIKCUM- 
8CRIBE,  BESTRICT. 

Btmmd  comea  fhxn  the  verb  kind,  aicnifViog  that 
wbiCb  Hni*  Taat  or  eloae  to  an  object;  ItmiL  (torn  the 
Latin  lirnu  a  landmark,  aigniflea  to  draw  a  line  which 
la  to  be  the  eiterioor  line  or  linait;  e0^/hu  aigniflea  to 
bring  within  ci^but  (v.  Border) ;  eireuwucrihs  baa 
the  aame  atgnilleatloa  aa  given  under  the  liead  of  On-- 
etmseribe;  rettriet,  in  Latin  rtHrietmmy  participle  of 
rsHrmfo,  compotinded  of  re  and  ttrimfo^  aigniflea  to 
ke»  fiat  back. 

TM  Oral  four  of  ibaaa  tetma  are  aipfcqred  In  the 
proper  aenae  of  parttog  off  certain  apaoea. 

Bmimd  appttea  to  the  aataral  or  potttieal 
the  earth :  oountrlea  are  ktmnitd  bgr  am 


rn  la^muM  oo  one  aide  bv  Portn^  on  another 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  oo    ' 


ttaa  third  bytbe 


Ihaalmuto 


hlid  bvtbi 
Pyreneea.  Lmit  anpliea  io  aor  artificial  boundary 
aa  landmarfca  In  flelda  aerve  to  aiiow  the  Umiu  of  one 
man's  ground  fttm  another;  ao  mi^  walla,  pallnga, 
bedpea,  or  any  other  vlaible  aign,  be  oonvertad  Into  a 
Itaut,  to  diatlngoiah  one  apot  from  another,  and  in 
manner  a  fleldla  aald  to  be  Imtted.  becauae  it  baa  Ici 
■aaigned  to  it.  To  coi^bte  la  to  bring 
together ;  to  part  oflfone  apace abaolutely  fhmi  another: 
In  thla  manner  wecei^ilM  a  garden  by  meana  of  walla. 
To  eirciMMerda  la  Hterally  10  aorround :  In  thla  manner 
a  drele  may  eircmmterik*  a  aquare :  there  la  thla  dlflbr- 
•ooa  however  between  C0i^bu  and  dremmserike,  that 
the  former  denotes  not  only  vialble  tam'to,  but  aneh  aa 
amy  alao  pravent  egiem  and  Ingram;  wheraaa  the 
latter,  whieb  la  only  a  Hoe,  la  hot  a  aUaple  mark  that 
UmUs. 


nth*  proper  aoeapcation  of  tiMBtlerma  we  amy 
eaaily  peitelve  the  gronnd  uo  which  their  Improper 
acceptatkm  reaia :  to  *9iai^  la  an  actbw  aulted  to  the 
nature  of  thinga  or  to  aome  given  rale;  in  thla 


oar  viewa  ara  bomndtd  bv  the  ob}ecla  whkh  iotercept 
ouralght:  we  Wtrndourderfreaaceordingtoprinciplea 
of  propriety.  To  Itan't,  eoi^^bM.  and  drsMBScrds,  all 
oonv^  the  idea  of  eontrol  which  la  more  or  leaa  ex- 
Biclaed.  Toi<aift,wbetberltbeaaidof  peraonaltsMt- 
tef  thhiffi,  or  peiBooa  being  Umiui  by  things.  Is  an 
amdroTdlaeretlonorneoesilty;  weltaUloar 


I  we  are 
conv^ra  thei 


Uaiicsd  by  eircumalancea. 


atroofer  degree:  what 
It  within  a  Umit  but  Is 
MH  pom:  In  thla  man- 
ner a  petBOoe#M*Mshfanaelf  to  a  diet  which  be  finds 
abaolutely  neceaaary  for  bia  health,  or  he  ia  cM^/bsfd  In 
the  alie  of  bla  bouae,  In  the  eboloe  of  bla  altuatlon,  or 


la  Ma[)bMd  la  not  only 
kept  to  that  toml  which  k 


In  other  clreumataoeea  eqoally  onoontrollable:  hence 
the  term  cMi^faMd  ezpnaam  alao  the  idea  of  the  KaiOs 
being  n^de  narrow  aa  well  aa  Impamable  or  unchanfe- 
aMe.  To  strnMuerOs  la  figuranvely  to  draw  a  line 
round :  fai  thla  manner  we  are  «ir€um§triMl  In  our 

Slary  dreumstanees  when  our  sphere  of  action  la 
ht  witUn  a  line  by  the  want  of  ricbea.  In  aa 
aa  an  tfieae  terms  convey  the  idea  of  being  acted 
upon  Invotantarily,  they  become  allied  to  the  term  rs- 
Btriet,  which  simply  expressm  the  exercise  of  control 
00  the  will:  weuaersstrwfisiiwhenwelMnlaadcsa- 
fins,  but  we  may  rettria  without  liwtiintg  or  c«%bi- 
inf:  to  Umit  and  csM«<  are  the  acta  of  thiop  upoo 
panona,orperanoa  upoo  persona;  but  rstlmt  la  only 
the  act  of  peraooa  upon  penooa :  we  are  liwiited  or 
»€nM»sd  oatj  to  a  certain  degree,  but  we  amy  be  r§- 
stfieud  to  an  Indefinito  degree :  the  UmiUMg  and  csa- 
r  ourselves ;  the  rettrietipn  de- 


penSupon  the  will  of  others:  apersoo  liauts  himself 
to  eo  many  bouia*  work  In  a  day ;  an  author  esajbiss 
hinwelf  tg  a  partieolarbranehof  asoMect;  ajpeiaoa 
la  rastrirtit  by  Ma  physician  to  a  certain  portkm  of 
Jbodlnlheday:  to  be  cen^osd  to  a  certain  spot  la  Irk- 
nme  to  one  who  baa  ahraya  had  Ma  liberty;  butto 
bt  ffwirMfd  ta  ril  Mi  MtfoH  iPiM  bt  iBtolenfaii. 


Our  greatest  happin—  coiisli  In  %»MmiMng  o»  &§• 
airw  to  our  comtttton ; 

My  paasloo  la  too  Mrong 
In  reaaon*B  narrow  Isawrfi  to  be ctnUCd, 

WAiinnFomo. 


It  la  prudent  to  UmiU  our  exerttona,  when  we  find 
them  pr^dkial  to  our  health;  'Theoperationaof  the 
mind  are  not.  like  thoae  of  the  handa,  ItaitCsd  to  one 
individual  object,  but  at  <mee  extmided  to  a  whole 
apeciea.*— BAaTLKT.  It  la  nsciinmry  to  emipM  our 
attention  to  one  object  at  a  time;  *  Meehaaioal  motions 
or  operations  are  e«M"*<' to  <^  >**'''<>^  circle  (rf  low  and 
little  things.'— Baetlbt.  It  is  onfortunato  to  be  c^ 
otaucrAsd  in  our  means  of  doing  good ; 

Therefore  must  bto  choice  be  eirtmmtcriki'd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 
Whereof  he  *a  head.— BnAKspBAaa. 
It  Is  paiaAil  to  be  reHrkUd  in  the  ei^yment  of  inno- 
cent  pleasure;  *  It  Is  not  necessary  to  isaeh  men  to 
thirst  after  power;  ' 
moral  lostructiona  t 
dvil  Inatitotlona  tbsy  8 

rssCrtclMtu  upon  the  Inunoderato  exercise  of  It.*-^ 
Blackstohb. 

Bnendtd  la  oppoeed  to  awis— lisrf,  Kmhei  to  exund- 
ed,  em^kiud  to  expanded,  cbvwascriftsd  to  i 
siricted  to  unshackled. 


BOBDER,  EDGE.  BIM  OB  BRIM,  BRINK, 
MARGIN,  VERGE. 

Bsrdir,  In  Freneta  hwrd  or  *M^iirs,Tealonlektsrd, 
Is  probably  connected  with  6rc(,  and  the  English  Asard, 


r ;  but  It  Is  very  eiprdkmt  thai  by 
I  thev  should  be  tauiM,  and  by  their 
iMy  sbould  be  compelled,  toputoiaiir 


firora  kryUmy  in  Greek  vpffccv  to  split ;  tdge.  to  Saxoo 
sfs.  low  German  «fyt,  nlgb  German  eras  a  ] 
Laan  udM,  Greek  din$  s 


orpness,  signifies  a  sharp 
I,  high  German  raAsMa  a 


I  Baxon  rma,  high  German  raAsMa  a 
athong,  Greek  l»pm  a  tract, from^  to 
I  a  line  drawn  round ;  krim,  Vrinky  are 


point ;  rtai,  In  Baxon  \ 
nrame,  Hsaisn  a  t^  — 
draw,  signifies  a 

bot  variatlotts  of  rna;  aiar/ja,  in  French  margva^ 
Latin  fliar^,  probably  comes  from  stars  the  sea,  as  It 
Is  mostly  connected  with  water;  vsr/s,  fkom  the  Latin 
vtr|ra,  ■gnifim  a  rod,  but  Is  here  used  In  the  improper 
sense  fbr  the  extremtar  of  an  object 

Of  these  terms  »ordsr  Is  the  least  deinMe  potat,  $ig% 
the  most  so ;  rtm  and  hrimk  are  species  of  •dgt;  siar- 
gin  and  verge  are  spedes  of  harder,  A  >»rdsr  k  a 
stripe,  an  edge  is  a  line.  The  bsrdsr  Ues  at  a  certain 
distance  flrom  the  edge^  the  edge  Is  the  exterlour  termi- 
nation of  the  surfbee  of  any  substance;  *  Metbought 
the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  toMe  reared  Itself  upon 
Its  edge^  and  turning  m  fbce  towarda  me  opened  Its 
mouth.*— AoDiaoa.  Whatover  la  wide  eaoi^  to  ad- 
osll  of  any  apace  round  Its  circomforsnce  may  have  a 


Bo  the  porenmpid  atream,  when  with  fool  stains 
Of  ruahlog  torrenta  and  deacendlng  raina, 
Worka  lladf  clear,  and  aa  It  rara  rranea. 
Till  by  degreea  the  eryatal  mirror  ahlnea. 
Reflects  each  flower  that  oo  Its  *erdsr  grows. 

AootsoiTt 
Whatever  comes  to  a  narrow  extended  sorfboe  has  an 
edge.  Many  things  may  have  both  a  horden-  and  aa 
edge;  of  tills  description  are  caps,  gown^  eorpet^  aod 
the  tike ;  otiiers  have  a  herdar  but  no  edge,  as  lands; 
and  others  have  an  s^fsbut  no  herder^  as  a  knlfo  or  a 


A  Hai  Is  tbs  s4f«  of  aqy  vessel ; 
But  Medon*s  spear  overtook  him  as  be  flew, 
Deep  tinhe  beUy's  Hm  an  entrance  fbood 
When  sharp  tbs  pang,  and  mortal  Is  the  womd. 

Pora. 

The^r^lstheexterloarsdlfsof  aeop;  aftrtaillsdit 

$dge  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place ; 
As  I  approach  the  predpioe's  krink. 
Bo  sleep,  so  terrible,  appean  the  daipth. 

LAWsnowmi. 

A  flMfyta  la  tha  *erdsr  of  a  book  or  a  piece  of  waisr ; 
By  the  sea's  *Mr#^  on  the  watery  strand 
lliy  monument,  Themlstocles,  s' 


A  aaiy«  li  the  emone  >srdir  of  a  ptaee; 


£N6U8H  8TNONYM£8. 


m 


1^tlH«itb*i 


w.-~JlMrMl  will  puna*  him; 

No  pteca,  tboofh  e'er  eo  Eoly,  ■bau  protect  bUn. 

ROWB. 

BOUNDLESS,   UNBOUNDED,  UNLHOTED. 
INFINITE.  ' 

B9wndU»s.  or  witboat  *Mm^,  Is  applfed  to  inAnlte 
oUects  wbkh  admit  of  no  btumds  to  be  made  or  coo- 
celTed  by  us;  Mnbamrndtd,  or  not  ^Mind*^  is  applied  to 
that  wbfcb  migbt  be  ^MOi^ed  ;  tmUmUtd,  or  not  Umii- 
ed^appUestotbatwblcbmigbtbelm^;  iii/hute,or 
noijmu,  applies  to  tbat  wbicb  bi  Ita  nature  admlte  of 
no  bmmds. 

Tbe  ocean  !•  a  b^midUM  oltfoct  lo  long  at  no  h^tmds 
to  it  bave  been  discovered,  or  no  bomnde  are  set  to  It  in 
Ottr  imagination ; 

And  see  tbe  country  fkr  difRisM  around 

One  bwniUat  bluab,  one  white  empurpled  shower 

Of  mingled  blossome.— Thomson. 
Derires  are  oAen  tadfwndsd^  wbicb  oi«bt  always  to 
bebmuided; 

Tbe  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime. 
By  space  unb^wUed^  undeslroy'd  by  timeT 

Jamnis. 
Power  Is  sometimes  mmUmited  when  It  would  be  better 


^™j«»,  *Oray*8  curiosity  was  unlimited,  and  bis 
Judgement  cultivated.'— Johnson.  Nothing  Is  inMniu 
but  that  Being  fh>m  whom  all  Jiniu  beings  proceed : 
•  In  tbe  wide  flelds  of  nature  tbe  sight  wanders  up  and 
down  without  coaflnement,  and  is  fed  with  an  iiimiU 
▼ariety  of  bnages.'~Ai»DisoN. 

BOUNDS,  BOUNDA&Tc 
B0imd*  a^  ^Muuiarir,  from  the  verb  ftetmd  (v,  7\> 
bomnd),  signlQr  the  line  which  sets  a  bcund,  or  marks 
tbe  extent  to  wbicb  any  spot  of  ground  reaches.    The 
!*^^*^  *•  ««P><»/«<  to  designate  the  whole  space 
Including  tbe  outer  line  tbat  eotAnes:  »Mnuiar«  com- 
prehends only  this  outer  line.    Boundg  are  made  for 
a  local  purpose ;  bimndarji  for  a  political  purpose :  the 
master  of  a  school  prescribes  tbe  bminde  beyond  which 
the  scholar  Is  not  to  go ; 
So  when  the  swelling  Nile  contemns  her  haumd$. 
And  with  extended  waste  tbe  valleys  drowns, 
At  length  her  ebbing  streams  resign  the  Held, 
And  to  the  pregnant  soil  a  tenfoid  harvest  yield. 

OiaaiR. 
Tbe  parishes  throughout  England  have  tbeir  homUl^- 
rtsst  which  are  distbiguiahed  by  marks;  flelds  have 
likewise  tbeir  hinrndarieg^  which  are  commonly  marked 
out  by  abedge  or  a  ditch ;  *  Alexander  did  not  In  bis 
progress  towards  tbe  East  advance  beyond  tbe  banks 
of  the  rivers  tbat  fUl  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  tbe 
Western  boundarg  of  tbe  vast  continent  of  India.'— 
BoaaaTsoN. 

Bmtndt  ai«^ 
pormaoeot  and  lucu ;  wouwor  ims  ue  autnortty  of 
prescribing  bwmdt  lor  others,  may  hi  lilw  manner  con- 
tract or  extend  them  at  ptoasuri;  tbe ft^mad^Mof 
jSjSJ^bSJS?  ^'*^' ""  *"  cons^iuenceof  great 
In  the  ifl^rad ve  sense  h9wU  or  brntmi^  I*  e . .  n  inwe 
nequeotly  used  than  b«tmdmrf:  vre  Ptn^ah  uK  s^tUna 
hmmdsot  iMeping  within  b9wU»  ;  but  of  hfumlnt  a 
MMtfarv ;  it  is  neoessary  oecaslonallv  \fy  ^e  j&,n()irfj  lo 
the  inordinate  appetites  of  tbe  best  Aiiow^t  rhiunn : 
^^i?.*'^  *"«»^  '^^hin  which  oitr  cotic^th  for 
worldly  success  must  be  eonflned.'— Bla  m     rh  i  Jd  run 


BeiPid«  are  temporary  and  chai^eaMe ;  bmUmie* 
d  fixed :  whoever  has  tbe  autborttv  of 

tmA»  trtr  <tfKai>«    wnmm.  !«,  Ilk. . '  .. 


that  wbkh  conprebeads  tbt  fxtMl,  or  li  BCoof«n  to 
tbe  9xUnl :  a  plenipotentiary  or  minister  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  his  instruction ;  when  we  think  of 
tbe  Immense  extent  of  this  globe,  and  tbat  It  Is  amoi« 
the  smallest  of  an  bifioite  number  of  worlds,  tbe  mind 
is  lost  in  admiration  and  amaaement:  it  does  not  fbll 
within  the  limits  of  a  periodical  work  to  enter  into 
historical  details;  'Whatsoever  a  man  sccountsbls 
treasure  answers  all  his  capacities  of  pleasure.  U  is 
tbe  utmost  hmit  of  ei^ymenL*— South.  A  complete 
bistoiy  of  any  country  is  a  work  of  great  extent ;  *  It  ii 
observable  that,  either  bv  nature  or  habit,  our  facul 
ties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain  <xtsiil.*--JoHjiso«. 

TERM,  UMFT,  BOUNDARY. 

*  Term^  In  Latin  termtnuMf  ftom  tbe  Greek  rifism  aa 
end,  is  tbe  point  tbat  ends,  and  tbat  to  which  we  direct 
our  steps :  teatc,  fVom  the  Latbi  liwus  a  landmark,  la 
tbe  line  which  we  must  not  pass:  *e«iidary,  ftom  lo 
frMMd,  is  this  obstacle  which  intemipts  our  Kogrcm,  and 
prevents  us  ftom  pbsslng. 

We  are  either  carried  towards  or  away  ftom  the 
cm;  we  either  keep  within  insOs,  or  we  overstep 
them ;  we  contract  orextenda  imdary. 

The  term  and  tbe  Umit  belong  to  thethhw;  by  tbsa 
It  hi  ended;  they  include  it  bi  ihe  space  which  it  ooeu- 
pies,  or  contain  it  witUn  its  sphere:  tbe  benndarw  b 
extraneous  of  iL  Tbe  Straits  of  Gibraltar  was  the 
term  of  Hereules*  voyages :  it  was  sakl  with  more  elo- 
quence than  truth,  tbat  tbe  limits  of  the  Roman  emoln 
were  those  of  the  world :  the  sea,  tbe  Alps,  and  tbe  Py- 
renees, are  tbe  natural  bcmmdmnss  of  France.    Wo 

"^' *"  •' '  w  prosperity  when  we  at- 

Bb  Providence  has  Mrignol 

nUtion  often  fladsTlm- 

B  by  dreumitaoces  which 

««  .wT.  and  apparent^  tbe  least 

vx —  ^  ^°C  tkboQl  such  Impoitam  results. 

We  see  the  term  of  our  evils  only  in  the  term  of  our 


mosUy  reach  the  «m  of  oar  prosperity  when  we  at- 
tempt topass  tbelmtte  wbb:b  Providence  has  — «rMit 
to  human  efforts :  human  amUtion often  finds  aSwi- 
dory  set  to  its  gratiflcatkNi  ^~    ' 
were  tbe  most  unkioked  Ibr,  i 
adapted  t^  *       '  "  ' 

life; 


No  (sm  of  time  this  uHbxi  sliaU  divide.— Dbtdbn. 
Our  desires  have  no  limits;  their  gratification  only 
serves  to  extend  our  proepects  indefinitely- (The  wall 
of  Aatontaius  was  fixed  as  the  Hmit  of  thi  koman  em- 

E^l£?r^-  Ji^S^  ■"  ^m  ^^bw^  fortune 
fa  tte^miidenroftheir  desires;  •Providence  has  fixed 
the  imito  of  human  enjoyment  by  immoveibie  bew 

daHcs.'— JOBHSOM.  ^^ 

CONTRACTED,  CONFINED,  NARROW. 

Oralmctsd,  ftom  the  verb  smireet,  in  Latin  ssa 

fl!fflI!l'!5^SP'*^^*»"*''^  to  <««"?  <»  eome  Jose 

■:  e€^fimed  marks  tbe  state  of  betaw  esnUmed ' 
TLZr  *  ^  ▼«riaiioo  of  near,  signifytafSbTquaSty 
of  being  near,  close,  or  not  ext^dSl.  '^       ^      ^ 


be  expected  to  know  the  exact  b^utfdn^^  f.  »r  Ja- 
__, — :e;  •Itfathe  proper  ambhloo  of  knws  in  liie- 
rature  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  bumk^ae  by  dis- 
«o>««flngajid  conquering  new  regkms  of  Umj  InitUco- 
tual  worid.*— Johnson. 

LIMIT,  EXTENT. 

-LMtli  •  mora  spedflck  and  definite  term  than  M- 
™;hSL*ilL?"?!r.!I!!.*"^'*^  tothe  point  where 
any  thing  ends ;  by  the  latter  we  are  led  to  no  particu- 
lar pohit,  but  to  tbe  whole  space  Uicluded:  tbTl^ 

Silif.i5^*?/  "^  »»»«^o~  "peak  of  tbat  which 
ciceeds the IM(#,orcomes  within tbelisttto;  andof 


man's  life,  and  the  sei^faMd  view  wbleh  he  takes  of  a 
sumect. 

penlraeted  and  Mi^/bsd  nspect  tbe  opmloo  of 


finii ;  iwrnws th^qualitleadMicldeiSTfSatew 
is  e<mtrwe«d  or  CM^^bMd  fa  mora  or  le«  aarvVTb^ 
many  thinp  are  narrew  which  have  neveTboM  <#». 

posiUvely  80  than  either  eontrmeted  or  eeajfiMd;  a  cm- 
Reefed  nUnd  has  but  few  objects  on  wScf  UdWelfato 
the  exdu^  of  others:  *NSwitbstanding  a  ISvwfc 
esntrneted  temper  be  t^  which  obtabis^iiostlnTbe 
world,  we  most  not  tbereftwe  conclude  tbfa  to  be  tbe 
JgJJ^cj^JJJJtertotlA  ofmankind.*-Gac^  Ac»» 

m^mMfton;  *  In  its  present  babitatioB.tbesoSufa'jftl^ 
cMi^Md  in  Its  opsratioas.'—Bi.An.    <Tbepi«ssMe3 


»Vble6inid;  << Tones, nmiCH,bonM8.** 
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ENGLISH  8YN0NTMES. 


TO  ABKID6S,  CURTAIL,  CONTRACT. 

jSbridgt^  in  French  ukr^ger^  Ladn  MkbrtpUrt^  !• 
eooipouoded  of  Uie  Intensive  ■yllftMe  ah  and  hreviar*^ 
from  kr99i$  sliort,  tlgnirylng  to  make  ihort ;  curtail,  in 
French  amrU  •hort,  and  t^iUer  to  cut,  tignillea  to  di- 
minlah  in  length  by  cutting;  camtrmet,  in  Latin  cmk- 
WcU$,  participle  of  eonirako^  is  compounded  of  co% 
•nd  trnko,  signifying  to  draw  cIom  together. 

By  •bndgingy  in  the  figurative  as  well  as  the  literal 
■enae,  the  quality  Is  dtiuinished ;  bv  curtmUnfj  the 
magnitude  or  number  (s  reduced;  by  contraettnf^  a 
thing  is  brought  within  smaller  compass.  Privileges 
are  oMdgedt  pteasores  curtaiUdt  and  powers  mn- 
trmeUd. 

When  the  liberty  of  a  person  Is  too  much  mkridged, 
the  enjoyments  of  life  become  curtaiUd^  as  the  powers 
of  acting  and  thinking,  according  to  the  genuine  im- 
pulse of  ilie  mind,  are  thereby  considerably  contracted ; 
•This  would  very  much  abridge  the  lover's  pnlns  in 
this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  it  would  enable  him  to 
eipieas  Die  most  useful  and  significant  words  with  a 
single  touch  of  the  needle.*— A  DDisoM.  *  I  remember 
aeveral  ladies  who  were  onee  very  near  seven  feet  high^ 
that  at  present  want  some  indies  of  five:  how  they 
came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  caunot  learn.*— Addison. 
*  He  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late  only  to  re- 
ceive addresaea  Is  really  as  mucii  tied  and  abridged  in 
his  (yeedom  as  he  that  waits  all  that  time  to  present  one.* 
— Sotrm.  *  God  has  given  no  nhUi  a  body  as  strong  as 
his  appetites;  but  has  corrected  tlie  boundleasncM  of 
llis  voTuptuoos  desires,  by  stinUn(  his  strength  and  esa- 
trgcting  his  capacities.'— Sovtb 


CONFINEMENT,  IMPRI80NMENT.  CAPTIVITY. 

CMMSMiit  signifies  the  act  of  confining,  or  the  state 
of  being  confined  ;  iw^risanmmt,  compounded  of  t« 
and  pritau,  French  friewn^  from  writ,  participle  of 
prendre,  Latin  prekende  to  take,  signifies  the  act  or 
state  of  being  taken  or  laid  hold  of;  eaptivitf.  In 
French  eoftivUdy  Latin  eeiptimtat  fVom  capio  to  take, 
iigniAeB  likewise  the  state  of  being,  or  being  kept  in 
possession  by  another.  ^       ^  ,^  ^ 

C^f^Uemtnt  is  the  generick,  the  other  two  specifick 
terms.  Qfi^/imememt  and  imprieenmeni  both  imply  the 
abridgement  of  one's  personal  freedom,  but  the  former 
specifies  no  cause  which  the  latter  doea.  We  may  be 
eM/bMd  in  a  room  by  iU  health,  or  c#i^/lii«d  in  any  |4ace 
by  way  of  punishment:  but  we  are  never  imprUoned 
but  in  some  specifick  place  appointed  for  the  <v^/l»e- 
mml  of  oflbiraers,  and  always  on  some  supposed  of- 
fbnca.  We  are  MptteM  by  the  rights  of  war,  when  we 
Ikll  into  the  hands  of  the  enesny. 

CmtpMmtnt  does  not  specify  the  degree  or  manner 
■a  the  other  terms  do;  h  may  even  extend  lo  ttie  re- 
■trlcting  of  the  body  of  Ito  free  movements.  JmprUan- 
ment  simply  eemfbut  the  person  within  a  certain  extent 
of  ground,  or  the  walls  of  a  prieon ;  *  Coi^/inement  of 
any  kind  Is  dreadful:  let  your  imagination  acqnaini 
yon  with  what  I  have  not  words  to  express,  and  con- 
ceive, if  possible,  the  borroun  of  unpruraaimt,  attended 
with  leproach  and  Ignominy.*— Jobhsom.  CapUvitf 
leavaa  a  peiKm  at  liberty  to  range  within  a  whole 
eoontry  or  district; 

There  In  eaptinit^  he  lets  them  dwe« 

The  space  of  seventy  years ;  tlien  brinp  tbem  back, 

Rememb'ring  mercy  d— Milton. 

For  Mfe,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  Itself; 

In  that  each  bondman,  In  his  own  hand,  bears 

The  power  to  cancel  his  capttvitv: 

Biit  I  do  think  it  cowardly  and  vile.— Smaksfbam. 

C^nMnenunt  Is  so  general  a  term,  as  to  be  applied  to 
animals  and  even  to  inanimate  oli)ects;  impruonment 
and  cMttetly  are  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to  persons 
only,  but  tliey  admit  of  a  figurative  applkatlon.  Poor 
itray  anImaVK  who  are  found  trespassing  on  unlawftil 
ground,  are  doomed  to  a  wretched  ca^/bMrncnt^  ren- 
dered stiU  mora  bard  and  intolerable  by  the  want  of 
ibod:  the  eM^/UsswiU  of  plants  within  too  narrow  a 
apace  will  stop  ttaalr  growth  for  want  of  air ; 

'But  now  my  Borrows,  long  with  pain  supprest. 
Bunt  their  cei^^bisaMia  with  Impetuous  sway. 

TooNa. 


There  la  many  a  poor  e^ptfas  in  a  can  wbo^  tkM 
8teme*s  staiUag,  would  say,  If  it  eoold,  **  I  wadt  to  gal 


FINITE,  LDOTED. 
Ftnitoy  from  Jbtia  an  end.  Is  the  natural  property  of 
thlMi ;  and  kmUed,  from  Umet  a  boundary,  is  the  artl- 
ficlal  property :  the  former  Is  opposite  only  to  the  tM" 
niU ;  but  the  latter,  which  lies  within  thtJtnUe^  b  op- 
posed to  the  unlimited  or  the  ti^iiute.  This  world  la 
Jlnite,  and  space  tuflniu ;  '  Met hinks  this  single  consi- 
deration of  the  progress  of  a  >iuc«  spirit  to  oerfecikm 
wUI  be  sufficient  to  extingubb  all  envy  in  inferiour  na- 
tures, and  all  contempt  In  superiour.'- Addison.  Tha 
power  of  a  prince  is  sometimes  limited ;  *  Those  com- 
plaints  which  we  are  apt  to  make  of  our  limited  capa- 
city and  narrow  view,  are  Just  as  unreasonable  as  tiie 
childish  complaints  of  our  not  being  formed  with  a  ml- 
croscopick  eye.*- BuAia.  It  is  not  In  our  power  to  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  the<Me«,  but  the  limited  is  mostly 
under  our  control.  We  are  faeiu  belnp,  and  our  ca- 
pacities are  variously  Umittd  either  by  nature  or  cir- 


TO  RESERVE,  RETAIN. 

Reterve^  from  the  Latin  eervo  to  keen,  signifies  10 
keep  back ;  and  rsCota,  from  C«ii«s  to  hold,  stanifies  to 
hold  back ;  they  In  some  measure,  therefore,  have  tho 
same  distinction  as  liold  and  keep,  mentioned  In  a  Ibt- 
mer  article. 

To  rteerve  Is  an  act  of  more  specifick  design ;  we  rt- 
eerve  that  which  is  tlie  particular  object  of  our  chotoe: 
to  retain  is  a  simple  exertion  of  our  power;  we  retain 
that  which  b  once  come  Into  our  possession.  To  rt- 
eerve b  employed  only  for  that  which  b  aUowable ;  w« 
reserve  a  thing,  that  is,  keep  it  back  with  care  for  some 
friture  purpose;  'Augustus  caused  most  of  the  prophetick 
books  to  be  burnt,  as  Murious,  reserving  only  tlioso 
which  bore  the  name  of  aome  of  tlie  syUb  for  their 
autliors.'- PaioBAUX.  To  retain  b  ofren  an  unlawAil 
act,  as  when  a  debtor  retains  im  hb  hands  the  money 
which  he  has  borrowed ;  sometimes  it  b  simply  an  un- 
reasonable act ;  '  They  who  have  restored  painting  In 
Germany,  not  having  seen  any  of  tlioee  fair  relicks  of 
antiquity,  have  retidned  much  of  that  barbarous  me- 
thod.'—Detdcn. 

Reserve^  whether  ki  the  proper  or  Improper  appllea. 
tion,  b  empk>yed  only  as  the  act  of  a  conscious  agent ; 
retain  b  often  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent:  we  re- 
serve  what  we  have  to  say  on  a  sulrtect  until  a  more 
suitable  opportunity  ofiers ;  ^  Conceal  your  esteem  and 
k>ve  in  your  own  breast,  and  reserve  your  kind  tooka 
and  language  for  private  hours.*— Swirr.  Ttie  mind 
retains  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  by  its  pecu- 
liar faculty,  the  oMmoiT ;  certain  substances  are  said  to 
retain  the  colour  with  which  they  have  been  dyed; 
'  Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplale 
without  the  help  of  the  body,  It  b  reasonable  to  con 
elude  it  can  rUain  witlMOt  the  help  of  the  body  too  *— 
Locks.  'The  beautleaofHomeraredifficuHtobehist, 
and  those  of  VirgU  to  be  rsCoraad.*— Jobnson. 

RESERVE,  RESERVATION. 
Reaarvs  and  rsssrvottsn,  from  serv  to  keep,  bnch 
signify  a  keeping  back,  butdUlbr  as  to  the  object  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  actkm.  Reserve  b  applied  In 
a  good  sense  to  any  thing  natural  or  moral  which  b 
k^  back  to  be  employed  for  a  better  purpose  on  a 
friture  occaaton :  reservation  b  an  artfril  keeping  back 
for  selfish  purposes :  there  b  a  prudent  reserve  which 
every  man  ought  to  maintain  In  hb  discourse  with  a 
stranger;  equlvocators  deal  altogether  in  mental  re- 
servation ;  *  There  Is  no  maxim  in  politicks  more  indis- 
putable than  that  a  nation  should  nave  many  honours 
in  reserve  Ibr  those  who  do  national  services.*— Anm- 
soN.  *  There  be  three  degrees  of  thb  hiding  and 
veiling  of  a  man's  self:  first  resorvation  and  secrecy ; 
second  diaslmulatlon  In  the  negauive ;  and  the  third, 
simulatkm.*— Bacon. 


TO  KEEP,  PRESERVE,  SAVE. 

To  keep  haa  the  same  orMnal  meaning  here  as  ex 

plahwd  under  the  aftble  7>  ksH^koop;  H>prestrva^ 


ENGUSH   SYN0NTME8. 


m 


.  iBded  of  ^rt  and  tte  Littin  MTM  to  ftMv,  ate. 
bifiei  to  ktep  away  from  all  miaebler;  aawtlgnlfiaa  to 
Km*  safe. 

TtM  idea  of  havliif  io  one*t  poascMion  la  oominon  to 
an  tbeae  tenns:  which  Is,  however,  the liinple  meaning 
of  tea:  to  jrrcMnM  la  lo  ketp  with  care  and  free  from 
all  Injury ;  to  sme  la  to  keep  laid  op  In  a  aak  place, 
and  free  fhrn  deauuction.  Thingi  are  kept  at  all 
timea,  and  under  all  drctunalaoces:  they  are  »r»Mro«rf 
in  clrcumatanoes  of  pecoUar  dimculty  and  danger; 
they  are  saved  In  the  moment  In  which  they  are  threat- 
ened with  deatniction:  things  are  kemt  at  pleamire; 
*  We  are  resolved  to  keep  an  eataUlshed  chureh,  an 
eMobliahed  roooarchy,  an  eatahlished  aristocracy,  and 
aa  eatahlished  democracy,  each  in  the  degree  It  exiata 
and  no  greater/— Buaas.    Things  are  preserved  by  an 


■pplrftoaflliihttaft 
I  aAd 


exertion  of  power; 


--„ pressrvedby 

'A  war  to  preeeroe  national  inde- 


pendence,  property,  and  liberty,  from  cerUin  univeraal 
havock,  is  a  war  Jost  and  necessary  *—BuaKB. 
Things  are  emved  by  the  nae  of  extraordinary  means  ; 
*  If  any  thing  defensive  can  possibly  save  us  fhnn  the 
disasters  of  a  regicide  peace,  Blr.  Pitt  Is  the  man  lo 
save  us.*— Beau.  The  shepbeid  keeps  his  flock  by 
airoply  watching  over  them:  children  are  aometUncs 
wooderfuDy  preserved  In  the  nUdst  of  the  gieatoat 
dangeis:  things  are  frequenUy  smed  in  the  midst  of 
flre,>yihe  exertions  of  tooae  present. 

KEBPmO,  CUSTODY. 
Ksspimg  la  aa  before  the  moatgeoeral  teraa;  easfsdy, 
In  Latin  eustedia  and  6«#t«a.  cornea  in  aU  probability 
IhMn  OCT*  care,  because  care  la  particolatly  reqnirad  in 
keeping.  The  keeping  amounts  to  little  mora  than 
having  purposely  in  one's  possession ;  but  euatodp  b  a 
particular  kind  of  keepings  for  the  purpooe  of  prevent- 
ing an  escape:  inanimate  ol)jecta  may  be  in  one*a 


ly 
or  that  which  ia  in  danger  of 
haain 


keeping;  but 

getting  away,  Is  placed  in  eustodp  :  a  person  haaln  Ma 
keeping  that  which  he  valuea  aa  the  property  of  an 
abaent  (Head;  *Life  and  all  lis  enjoyments  would  be 
acarce  worth  the  keepingy  if  we  were  under  a  per- 
petual dread  of  k)slng  them.'— Spbctatoe.  The  oO- 
cers  of  iostice  get  into  their  euetsdp  those  who  have 
ofl^nded  against  the  laws,  or  such  property  as  has  been 
*  Prior  was  suffered  to  live  in  his  own  house 


_,    .  ^  , own  house 

under  the  eustsd^  of  a  messenger,  until  he  was  ex- 
amined befbre  a  committee  of  toe  ~ 

JOBHBOM. 


I  Privy  CoonclL*— 


TO  SAVE,  SPARE,  PRESERTE,  PROTECT, 

To  «av«  aignUies  the  same  aa  in  the  precedinf  article ; 
Bp^re,  in  German  eparsn^  cornea  fhxn  the  hnmpares, 
and  the  Hebrew  »■>{)  toflree;  to  preserve  algniflea  the 
MiM  as  In  the  precedinc  ankle ;  tMdpretset,  the  same 
aa  under  the  article  Te  defend,  prsUU, 

The  Idea  of  keening  tnt  (h>m  evil  la  common  to  all 
these  terms,  and  the  peculiar  signUlcadoo  of  the  term 
SAM ;  they  dUftr  either  In  the  nature  of  the  evil  kept 
ofl,  or  the  cireuroslancea  of  the  agent:  we  may  be 
swed  from  every  kind  of  evil ;  but  we  are  jwarod  only 
ftom  UMse  which  It  is  in  the  power  of  another  to 
inflict :  we  may  be  ened  (nm  (Uling,  or  senU  tnm 
aniUaesB;  acrimiaaiia  spmred ttookVbi  punishaMnt, 
or  we  may  be  spmred  by  Divine  Providence  in  the 
mkiM  of  aome  calamity:  we  may  be  smed  and  spsrU 
from  any  evils,  huge  or  small ;  we  are  preserved  and 
preueud  nrasUy  ftom  evils  of  magnitude ;  we  may  be 
saved  either  nrom  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or 
*• 'ti^vicissltodes  of  Ufe,  or  ftom  deatruction  here 
and  bereaner; 

^  A  wondrons  ark 

To  sane  himaelf  and  houaehold  ftom  amidst 

A  world  devote  to  uni  venal  wreck.— Miltox. 

We  may  be  Msrsd  the  pafaiof  a  disagreeable  meetinc. 

or  we  may  be  sparedoxu  Uvea;  •—«-», 

Let  Cesar  mead  his  cooqoeata  ihr, 
Leai  pleaaed  to  triumph  than  to  spars,— iomon. 
W«Jfw  Prff""^^  ftwn  niin,  or  preteetsd  tkom  op- 

the  city  of  Mexico  aa  much  aa  possible  fh>m  being  da- 
atroyed.*— RoBKaTsoir.  ^ 

How  poor  a  thing  is  man,  whom  death  iiaalf 
Ctaaoiprstsu  from  injnriea.— RAimouv. 


To  smts  an 

temoorary  ;  pressrvs  and  prHsa  to  those  which  aia 
poadbleor  permanent:  we  may  be  smvsd  ftom  drown- 
ing, or  we  may  smve  a  thing  instead  of  thiowliK  it 
away;  ^ 

Attfliussaeriflc'd  himself  to  savs 
That  fkith  which  to  hla  baih'roaaftMB  bagave. 
Dkjiham. 

A  person  may  be  spared  fton  the  aentenoa  of  the  law, 

or  spwtsd  a  pain  ; 

^,      . ^  ^«»*  my  Bight  the  pain 

Of  aeefaig  what  a  workf  of  teara  itcostsyoQ. 

DftTsaif. 
We  preserve  with  care  that  wMch  la  liable  to  tojnry, 
or  arvtset  ourselves  agafaist  the  attacks  of  robbers. 

To  eavs  may  be  the  eiRsct  of  accident  or  design :  to 
spmre  b  always  the  effect  of  some  design  or  connexion ; 
to^TMSTM  and  preteet  are  the  eflbct  of  a  special  ex- 
ertion of  powec;  the  latter  in  a  still  higher  d^pea  than 
thefbrmer :  we  inay  he  preserved,  by  ordinary  roeaia, 
from  the  evils  of  human  life ;  but  we  ara  ar#(«ct«d  by 
tiie  government,  or  1^  Divine  Providence,  (hxa  die 
aotfveaasaultaof  tiioaewboaimatdoii«ns  mbchiaC 


TO  DEFEND,  PROTECT,  VINDICATE. 


eompounded  of  /re  and  Kya,  signiflesto  pot  any  tblmi 
betrn  a  person  aa  a  eovertag,  and  alao  to  **iWriif7 
whkh  comes  Ikom  the  Latin  viadies  and  tbeOreS 
hdtKht  to  avenge  by  bringing  an  ofltader  to  justice. 

IHfend  to  a  general  term;  it  deflnea nothing  witil 
regard  to  tiie  degree  and  manner  of  tiie  action  :»ra<«ei 
is  a  partienlar  and  poaitive  term,  expresafaM  an  aoion  of 
some  consloerable  importance.  Penona  mav  defend 
oUmtb  witiMMit  distinction  of  rank  or  station  •  none  but 
superloors»r»(«e<tiielrlnlMoui8.  i>«f«M«  is  an  occa- 
sional actkm;  mrvteettem  is  a  permanent  action.  A 
person  may  be  d^ended  ta  any  partkutar  caaa  of  actual 
danger  or  difllcuity;  he  ia  preteetsd  fhm  what  may 
happen  aa  well  as  what  does  happen.  Defeni 
respects  the  evU  that  tiireatens;  *AmaatermayJtntiiy 
an  assault  in  dtfenee  of  Ma  aervant,  and  a  servant  ia 
drfenes  of  hto  master.*— BiACESToaa.  Pretsetisn 
involves  tiie  supply  of  necessities  and  Uie  aflbrdingoT 
comforts ;  *Thev  who  preteetsd  ttia  weakness  of  our 
Infkncy  are  entitled  to  oar  yratseC^  in  tbalrold  ace.*— 

BLACSSTOIfS. 

Dtfsnes  reqnlrea  aonw  active  axeftion  olttMr  of  body 
or  mind ;  arstsettea  may  consist  only  of  the  extemfaa 
of  power  in  behalf  of  any  particular.  A  defence  ia 
succcmAiI  jMrnnaucMssful ;  a  j»rvi«et*M  weak  dr  strong. 
A  soldier  dtfsnds  hto  country ;  a  eounseUor  dsfends  hSi 
dient :  *  Savage  (on  hto  trial  for  Oia  nnuder  orSinelair) 
dM  not  deny  the  foct,  but  endeavoured  to  Justify  it  by 

lift  if  he  had  tost  the  opporttmlty  of  giving  tiw  thrust.*— 
JoBNaoM.   A  prince  ^rscscls  hto  aufc!)ects; 
FinCglve  tiiy  fkltii  and  plight,  aprince*B  word. 
Of  sure  prctecHen  by  thy  power  and  sword ; 
For  I  must  speak  what  wMom  would  conceal. 
And  truth  invkUooa  to  the  great  reveal.- Pops! 
Henry  tiie  Elghtii  styled  himaelf  defender  of  tiie  foltii 
(tiiatis  of  the  Romish  foltii)  at  the  time  tiiatbe  waa 
mibverti^  Uie  whole  rdigioas  qrstem  of  tiie CatiMlicks : 
OHver  Cromwell  stytod  himself  jir»i«etor  at  tiie  time 
that  he  was  overturning  the  government 

In  a  flgnrative  and  extended  sense,  tilings  may  eitiier 
defend  or  preteet  with  a  similar  dtotinction:  a  coat 
d4(fsnds  us  from  tiie  inclemeocies of  tbeweatiier; 
How  aball  the  vine  with  tender  leaveadifmid 
Her  teeming dnatera  when  tiie  rataia  deecendl 
DBToaii. 

Hooaea  are  a  j»r»t«ei^  not  only  agafaiat  tbe  changes  of 

the  seaaoma,  but  alao  against  the  vfolence  of  men ; 

Some  to  tiie  holly  hedge 

Needing  repair,  and  to  the  thicket eome: . 

Some  to  the  rude  mretsetisn  of  the  thorn 

Conunit  their  foeue  oAprli^— Thombok. 

To  Wadieafs  to  a  «^«c<M  of  d^Mcs  only  In  tiie  moral 
mae  of  the  word.    Aetaof  hnportancearede/hUMf: 
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Oleero  i^mUl  MOe  agalMt  rtM  ehane  of  nrarier,  in 
wtaieb  be  wm  Iraplkated  br  tbe  death  of  ClodliM;  a 
eiaid  or  a  Mnrant  vi%iiMU»  himaeir  when  anr  blame 
b  aoactaed  to  bim.  Dcftnct  It  employed  eitber  lo 
matlen  or  opinion  or  eondilct ;  vindicau  only  in  mattere 
of  conduct  No  absurditice  are  too  great  to  want  occa- 
■iooal  ieftmitra  among  the  varloua  advocates  to  free 
inquiry ;  *  Wbllc  we  can  eaiiiy  defend  our  character, 
we  are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accuMtioOi  than  we  are 
alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom  we  are  sure  to  conquer.*— 
Johnson.  He  who  rtiidic«(««  the  conduct  of  another 
should  be  ftiUy  satisfied  of  the  Innocence  of  the  person 
whom  bedi/«a^;  'In  this  poem  (the  Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot),  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  publick. 
Be  vimdicaU*  himself  from  censures,  and  with  dignity 
rather  than  arrogance,  enforces  bis  claims  to  kindness 
and  respect.*— l^>nE. 

IMEFEICDANT,  DEFENDEB. 
Tbe  di/<»d«a<  defends  himself  (v.  7b  defend;)  tbe 
itf€Mdtr  defends  another.  We  are  deftndaMt*  when 
•ny  charge  is  brought  against  as  which  we  wish  to 
renite ;  *■  Of  what  consequence  could  It  be  to  the  cause 
whether  tbe  counsellor  did  or  did  not  know  tbe  d«- 
/siuIaiU?*— Smollbt.  We  are  drfendtr*  when  we 
Qodeitake  to  rebut  or  refbte  tbe  charge  broogbt  against 
another ;  *  The  abbot  of  Paisley  was  a  warm  partisan 
of  France,  and  a  zealous  dtfaidm  of  tbe  estabUsbed 
itligion.*— RoaamTsoM. 

DEFENDER,  ADVOCATE,  PLEADER. 
A  defender  exerts  himself  in  favour  of  one  that 
wants  support:  an  advocate^  In  Latin  edootatt^  Oom 
advoce  to  call  to  one's  aid,  signified  originally  one  who 
was  called  Into  court  to  speuc  in  behalf  of  his  friend, 
and  who  If  he  pleaded  his  catise  was  styled  patronu*  ; 
*^i  defeodit  alterum  in  Judick),  aut  patronu$  dicltur, 
■I  orator  est;  aut  advoeatus  si  aut  Jus  suggerit,  aut 

Srsentiam  saam  commodat  amico.' — Asconius  in 
c.  A  pleader,  from  plea  or  exc%$e,  signifies  one  who 
brings  forward  pleae  in  favour  of  him  that  is  accused. 
These  terms  are  now  employed  more  In  a  general  than 
a  technical  sense,  which  brinu  them  into  still  ckMor 
aOiance  with  each  other.  A  defender  attempts  to  keep 
•or  the  threatened  Injury  by  rebuUlng  tbe  attack  of 
another :  an  advecau  states  that  which  is  to  tbe  advan- 
tage uf  tbe  person  or  thing  advocated:  m.  pleader  throws 
in  pleae  and  extenuations:  he  blends  entreaty  with 
argumenL  Onprewcd  or  accused  persons  and  disputed 
opinions  require  defendere  ;*  Bat  tbe  time  was  now 
eome  when  Warburton  was  to  chance  his  opinion,  and 
Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in  bfan  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  tbe  exaltation  of  bis  rival.'— Johnson.  That 
which  falls  In  with  tbe  humours  of  men  will  always 
teve  advecatee ;  *  It  Is  said  that  some  endeavours  were 
■sed  to  incense  tbe  queen  against  Savage,  but  be 
found  adveeatee  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  tbeirefl!bct* 
— JoBRSOM.  Tbt  unfortunate  and  tbe  guilty  requbv 
pluuiere; 

Next  call  tbe  »2Miir  firom  bis  teamed  strife, 
To  tbe  eaba  blesslngi  of  a  teamed  llfo. 

H01ll»0K. 

StPaol  was  a  bold  d^enderoT  tbe  foitb  which  Is  In 
Christ  Jesus.  Epicurus  has  been  charted  with  being 
Cbe  adveeaU  for  pleasure  in  Us  gross  and  sensual  sense, 
whence  tbe  advoeatee  for  sensual  Indulgences  have 
been  termed  Epicureans.  Vetravia  and  volumnla,  tbe 
wife  and  mother  of  Corlolanos,  were  pleadere  In  be- 
ludf  of  tbe  Roman  repuMIck,  too  powerftil  for  bim  to 
be  able  to  reAise  their  request 


DEFENSIBLE,  DEFENSIVE. 

I>4/MnM«  la  employed  for  tbe  thing  that  Is  defended 

i^fenewe  for  tbe  thing  that  d^enda.    An  opinion  or  a 


IhM  of  conduct  Is  dttfeneOte:  a  weaimn  or  a  military 
'  e.    The  defenetble  is  opposed  to 
_ .     ^  I  tbe  defeneive  to  tbe  efeneive. 

It  Is  tbe  belgbt  of  foUv  to  attempt  to  irfend  that 


•peration  is  defeneie'e.    The  defet 
Ibe  ihidsfm  


iind^eneikh:  and  t 


whk9b  te  indtfeneikU ;  *  Impressing  b  only  defeneihU 
tnaa  pubHok  necessity,  to  wbleb  aU  private  eoosldera- 
tions  must  glva  way.*— BLAOxsroHa.  It  la  soiMtlmes 
prudent  to  act  <m  UM  '  '  " 


d^snstat,  wban  we  are  not  to  a 


'Attagdrenfli- 


sianeed  as  tbe  present  king  (of  Franee)  bti  BOgenenxB 
Interest  that  can  excMe  bun  to  action.  Atbestblseon 
dua  will  be  passive  and  d^<nw*vs.*— BtiEXS. 


TO  GUARD,  DEFEND,  WATCH. 

Ouerd  Is  but  a  variation  of  werd  and  gneeremlmt 
&«.,  which  comes  from  tbe  Teutonlck  wakren  to  took 
to;  watch  and  waJks,  tlirougb  tbe  medinn  of  tbe 
northern  languages,  are  derived  ftom  tbe  Lathi  9ig%l 
watchful,  vigee  to  floorisb,  and  tbe  Greek  krA)Om  to 
exult  or  be  in  spirits. 

O nard  seems  to  iochide  in  it  tbe  idea  of  both  defend 
and  wauky  inasmuch  as  one  aims  to  keep  ott  dancer^ 
by  personal  eflbrts;  gnard  comprehends  tbe  signlfiea- 
tkm  of  defendy  iaasmucb  as  one  emplojrs  one's  powers 
to  keep  on*  the  danger.  Onead  comprehends  the  Iden 
of  wateky  inaanuch  as  cme  employs  one's  eyes  to  delect 
tbe  danger;  one  defende  and  watekee^ therefore,  wbiui 
ooteguarde;  but  one  does  not  always  jvard  when  one 
defende  or  waUkee. 

To  d^end  is  employed  In  a  ease  of  aetoal  attack; 
to  rumrd  is  to  defend  by  preventing  tbe  attack :  tiM 
soMier  fuerde  tbe  palaee  or  the  Idng  in  time  of  pence; 
Fix'd  on  defence,  tbe  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  tbelr  shore  fiom  an  expected  foe. 

DETnnr. 
He  defende  tbe  power  and  Mngdom  of  bis  prince  in 
time  of  war,  or  the  person  of  tbe  ktog  in  tbe  field  of 


Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  bis  aM  wan  run, 
By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  Interposed 
Z>^«iic«.— Milton. 
One  guarde  In  cases  where  resistance  is  requisite,  an< 
attack  Is  threatened ;  one  watehee  in  cases  where  an 
unresisting  enemy  is  apprehended:  soldiers  or  armed 
men  are  employed  to  guard  thoee  who  are  In  custody; 
children  are  set  to  watch  the  com  which  is  threatened 
by  tbe  birds :  hence  it  Is  that  those  are  termed  gumrde 
who  surround  the  person  of  tbe  monarch,  and  those 
are  termed  watchmen  who  are  employed  by  night,  to 
watch  for  thteves  and  give  tbe  alarm,  rather  than  maka 
any  attack. 
In  tbe  Improper  application  they  have  a  similar 
nse :  modesty /Mord*  foroate  honour ;  it  enables  her 
to  iwesent  a  bold  fVont  to  the  daring  violator;  *Blodes^ 
is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a  giMrd  to  virtue.'— 
Addison.    Ctothing  defende  against  the  inclemency 
of  tbe  weather ; 

And  here  th'  aecess  a  gloomv  grove  defendet 
And  here  th'  unnavigante  lake  extends.— Dminaa. 
Watching  to  frequently  emptoyed  not  merely  to  prevent 
an  external  evil,  but  also  for  the  attainment  <w  some 
object  of  desire ;  thus  a  pereon  watehee  an  opportunity 
to  escape,  or  watehee  tbe  countenance  of  another ; 
But  see  tbe  well-plum'd  hearse  conies  nodding  oa 
Stately  and  stow,  and  properly  attended 
By  tbe  wboto  sabte  trlb%  that  painfol  watek 
Toe  sick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  ' 


Blauu 

Tbe  love  of  Ms  mlj^etM  to  tbn  king's  greatesf  safo- 
guard:  waUs  are  no  defence  against  an  enraged  ranM- 
tode;  It  to  neocssary  for  every  man  to  set  a  wateh  upon 
bto  llpa,  lest  he  sttflbr  that  to  escape  fW»n  bim  of  wtneb 
be  may  allerward  repent 

GUARD,  SENTINEL. 
These  terms  are  emptoyed  to  dfsjgimte  tboee  wbn 
are  employed  for  tbe  protection  of  eitber  persons  or 
things;  bat  tbe  eenHneL  In  French  eentineUa,  to  pro- 
perty a  species  of  guard,  namely,  a  military  fword  In 
tbe  time  of  a  campaign :  any  one  may  be  set  naguard 
over  proper^,  who  to  empowered  to  keep  oflfevery 
intruder  by  force ;  but  the  eentina  acts  in  the  army  as 
the  watch  hi  the  police,  mtber  to  observe  tbe  nMMtona 
of  Ibe  enemy,  than  to  repel  any  force ; 

Fast  as  be  eoold,  be  sighing  quits  tbe  wtfis. 
And  thus  descending  on  tht  guarde  he  calls. 

Pbw. 
'  One  of  the  eentenOe  who  stood  on  tbe  stage  to  pre> 
vent  disorder,  burat  Into  ttnn.'— Stcbls.     In  tha 
of  ttoa  tiraa,  ttoa  jvard  aett  lo 
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vtStauf  CMM,  whm  Own  It  no  Immediate  danger, 
bat  the  anUimU  where  one  It  turrounded  with  danger ; 
*  Oontdenee  It  tbe  taUmtl  of  virtue.*— JoHHtoM. 


GUARD,  GUARDIAN. 

Tbete  wordt  ore  derived  fttMn  tbe  re^  to  srumrd 

(v.   T«  guard);  but  tbey  have  acquired  a  dlitiiict 


Churd  It  nted  either  In  the  literal  or  figurative  tenae . 
gumrdum  only  in  tbe  improper  tente.  Guard  it  ap- 
plied either  to  peraoot  or  thingi ;  guardian  only  to 
pertODt.  In  application  lo  penont,  tbe  guard  b  tem- 
porary; the  guardiau  it  fixed  and  permanent:  the 
guard  coiy guard*  tgaintt  external  evift ;  the  guardian 
taket  upon  him  tbe  office  of  parent,  countellor,  and 
director :  when  a  iKMite  it  In  danger  or  being  attacked, 
a  perton  may  tit  up  at  u  guard;  when  tbe  parent  it 
lieadftlie^KaniumtuppUet  hit  place:  we  expect  from 
m  guard  notbinc  but  human  atrittance ;  but  from  our 
guardian  angel  we  may  expect  tupernaturai  atiitt- 
ance; 

Him  Hermet  to  AcbUlet  thall  convey, 
Ouard  of  lilt  life,  and  partner  of  hit  way. 

Pops. 
Ye  guidtt  and  faordiaiu  of  our  Arglve  race ! 
Come  all!  let  gen*rout  rage  your  armt  emfdoy. 
And  tave  Patrodut  flrom  ttie  dogt  of  Troy. 

Pops. 
In  an  extended  application  tbey  preterve  a  timilar 
4ittinction;  *  He  mutt  be  tmtted  to  hit  own  conduct, 
tince  there  cannot  alwavt  be  a  guard  upon  him,  ex- 
cept what  you  put  Into  hit  own  mind  by  good  prin- 
ciplet.*--Locu.  *  It  then  becomet  the  common  con- 
cern of  all  that  have  truth  at  heart,  and  more  etpe- 
clally  of  thote  who  are  the  appointed  guardians  of  the 
Cbriitflan  foith,  to  be  upon  the  waich  agalntt  teducen.* 

•'WlTSJlLAink 


Both  tbete  termt  tlmpty  exprett  care  on 
he  agent;  but  tlie  former  It  uted  with  re 
emai  or  internal  evilt,  the  latter  only  wit 


TO  GUARD  AGAINST,  TAKE  HEED. 

ithe  part  of 
l  to  ex- 
ternal or  iniemal  evilt.  the  latter  only  with  regard  to 
internal  or  mental  evilt :  in  an  enemy'i  country  it  it 
ettential  to  be  particularly  on  one't  guard,  for  fear  of 
a  turprite;  in  difficult  mattert,  where  we  art  liable  to 
err,  It  it  of  Importance  to  take  hood  left  we  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another:  young  men,  on  their  entrance 
Into  life,  cannot  be  loo  much  on  ri^x  guard  agahut 
atM)ciating  with  tlmte  who  wouJd  lead  them  into  ex- 
pentive  pfeaturet ;  *One  would  take  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  to  guard  one*t  telf  against  thi«  iwrticular  im- 
perfection  (changeablenett),  becaute  it  u  that  which 
our  nature  very  ttrongly  Indinet  ut  to.'^AnmtoN. 
In  tlippery  patbt,  whether  phytically  or  morally  uoder- 
ttood,  it  it  necettary  to  lake  heed  how  we  go;  *  Take 
ksed  of  that  dreadful  tribunal  where  It  will  not  be 
enough  to  tay  that  I  thought  thit  or  I  heard  that.*— 

SOUTB. 

to  apologize,  defend,  ju8tipy,  excul- 
patS,  excuseJ  plead. 


,  -  ::-.  i-.,.  rie,  Greek  dxo- 

Aayia,  BJid  irvaAwjriD^ui,  ami].'  of  a«d  from  or 

awiiy>  and  A/yu  tu  ^iicnk^  -i.>  o  do  away  by 

ppnakii^;  defcnti,  in  French  il..  .,..  ,  Latin  dtfendo. 
«ompotiiided  of  d£,  and  fendo^  tiif^min^  to  keep  or  ward 
iJm»Mff^\n  Frvnch  JMMtiJlrr,  f.iMln  jiwtt/Ico,  com- 
.  tnded  afjuHitf  mvid  f^w,  siff nifties  to  make  or  tet 
right,  Ihat  tf^to  ««t  one's  eeir  rjjfht  wjili  othert;  exca/- 
paifi  in  Lflilo  ^jfeitf^dCiit^  pBrMcl(il<:'  uf  exciUM,  com- 
[loimded  of  n  u.d  ci^jmmJffnlfipja  to  ritX  out  of  a  ftult ; 
»iMu«,  ib  French  «<eii#ffrT  LAiln  nru^«,  compounded 
of  iz  acid  f «itva,  tl^Aei  to  fet  oui  n^f  any  caute  or 
affair ;  Ww^  In  Frtadi  f  lmJ«r,  may  tlther  come  from 
bt^itwm  or  ^ioi^mdum^  or  bv  cootrjicied  from  e^el- 

There  It  alwayi  tome  imperfection  toppoted  or  raal 
which  givet  rite  to  an  apelogf,^  with  regard  to  per- 

•  Accordlnf  to  the  vulgar  accepuUon  of  tbe  term, 
thit  imperfection  It  alwayt  pretnmed  to  be  real  in  the 
thing  for  which  we  t^elegixe;  but  the  bitbop  of  Lan- 
daffdld  not  ute  the  term  in  thit  tente  when  he  wrote  hit 


m 

tout  It  pretuppotet  acootckmBiMt  of  Imprainiety,  If 
not  of  guilt ;  we  apellate  fbr  an  erroor  by  acknow- 
ledging ounelvet  guilty  of  it :  a  defence  preauppotea  a 
contdootnett  of  innocence  more  oi^  lett;  we  defend 
ourtelvee  againtt  a  charge  by  proving  Itt  fUOmcy:  a 
juetifieatien  it  founded  on  tbe  convlcOon  not  only  of 
eatire  innocence,  bat  of  atrict  nropriety;  we  fuetifif 
our  conduct  againtt  any  imputauon  by  provitf  Uiat  it 
wat  blamelem:  eaeu^ation  rettt  on  the  conviction  of 
innocence  with  regard  lo  the  fact ;  we  tscM^alt  our 
telvet  from  all  Mame  by  proving  that  we  look  no  part 
in  the  trantacHon :  MEcvM  and  piM  are  not  grounded  on 
any  Idea  of  Innocence ;  they  are  rather  appeaJt  Ibr 
fkvour  retting  on  tome  eoUateral  eircumttanee  whioii 
tervet  to  extenuate;  a  piea  It  firequently  an  Idle  or 
unfounded,  tsout,  a  fifvoloat  attempt  to  leiten  dto- 
pleaiure ;  we  exause  ouraelvat  for  a  neglect  1^  alleging 
lnditpotitk>n ;  we  fUad  for  forgivenem  by  toUdtatloB 
and  entreaty. 

An  anelegf  mottly  ranectt  the  conduet  of  indlvido- 
alt  with  regard  to  each  other  at  equait :  It  it  a  volunUry 
act  tpringing  out  of  a  regard  to  decorum,  or  the  good 
opinion  of  othcn.  To  avoid  mltondewtandlngs  it  It 
necettary  to  afelerixe  for  any  omittion  that  weart  the 
appearance  of  neglect  A  dtfeace  retpectt  mattert  of 
higher  importance  ;  the  violation  of  lawt  or  publlok 
morato ;  Judicial  qoetdont  decided  In  a  court,  or  aoat- 
ten  of  <^lnlon  which  are  ofl'ered  to  the  decMon  of  the 
publick :  no  one  dtfends  bimtelf,  but  he  whote  conduct 
or  opinlont  are  called  in  quettion.  A  juetUUation  to 
applicable  to  all  moral  catet  In  common  life,  whether 
or  a  teriout  nature  or  otherwlte :  It  It  the  act  of  indivl- 
dualt  towardt  each  other  according  to  their  different 
ttationt :  no  one  can  demand  a  justification  from  an- 
other without  a  tuffident  authority,  and  no  one  will  at- 
tempt to  juetifyf  hhntelf  to  another  whote  authority  he 
doet  not  acknowledge:  men Just^fif  themaelvet  either 
on  prinelplet  of  honour,  or  from  the  lati  ciadltable  mo  - 
tive  of  coBoeaUng  their  hnperfecdont  from  the  obeei^ 
vaUon  and  censure  of  others.  A  n  errulfutien  to  the  act 
of  an  inferiour,  it  retpectt  the  vlolattont  of  duty  to- 
wardt a  tuperiour ;  it  to  dicuied  by  necettity,  and  tel- 
dom  tbe  oflbpring  of  any  higher  motive  than  the  detire 
to  tcreen  one't  telf  from  punlthmeot:  exeulpatien  re- 
nrdt  oOtecet  only  of  oommtorion ;  tse«M  to  emptoyed 
for  those  of  omittion  at  well  at  commlttion:  weexesM 
ounelvet  ofrener  for  what  we  have  not  done,  then  for 
what  we  have  done ;  It  to  the  act  of  ptrtont  in  all  tta 
tioat,  and  aritet  from  variout  motivet  dtohonourable  or 
otherwlte :  a  penon  may  ofren  have  tubttantial  rea- 
tont  to  excuse  himtelf  from  doing  a  thing,  or  for  not 
bavins  done  it ;  an  excuse  may  likewlte  toraetiroet  be 
tbe  refuge  of  idlenem  and  telflshnett.  To pUad  it  pro- 
perly a  Judicial  act.  and  extended  in  lit  tense  to  the  or- 
diuarv  concerns  of  life ;  It  it  mostly  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  rather  than  ounelvet. 

Excuse  and  plea,  which  are  mottly  employed  in  an 
unfavourabto  tente,  are  to  apelogg,  defence,  and  ex- 
eulpation,  at  the  meant  to  an  end :  an  apology  Is  lame 
when,  instead  of  an  honest  confession  of  an  uninten- 
tional errour,  an  idle  auempt  to  made  at  justification  : 
a  defence  to  poor  when  It  does  not  contain  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  charge :  mjustifiieaition  to  nugatory  when 
it  appliea  to  coiKiuct  altogether  wrong :  an  excuse  or  a 
plea  is  frivolous  or  Idle,  which  turns  upon  tome  fatoe- 
nood,  mitrepretentation,  or  irrelevant  point 

There  are  tome  men  who  are  contented  to  be  the 
aneiogists  for  the  vioet  of  othen ;  *  But  for  thto  practice 
(detraction),  however  vile,  tome  have  dared  to  apelo' 
gixe  by  contending  that  the  report  by  which  they  Injured 
an  abeent  character  wat  true.*— HAWutwoaTB.  No 
man  tboukl  hoM  preceptt  tecrethr  which  he  to  not  pre- 
pared to  defend  openly;  '  AtUcked  by  treat  li^urlet, 
tbe  man  of  mikl  and  geotlptpbit  will  feel  what  human 
nature  feeh,  and  will  defend  and  retent  as  hto  duty 
allowt  bim.*— Bi^a.  It  it  a  habit  with  tome  people 
contracted  in  early  life  to  justify  themtelvet  on  every 


"Jjpolofy  for  tbe  Bible;"  by  which,  bearing  in  mind 
tbe  ori0nal  meaning  of  tbe  word,  be  wished  to  Imply 
an  attempt  to  do  away  the  alleged  Imperfectiont  of 
the  Blbto,  or  to  do  away  the  ok^ectiont  made  to  it 
Whether  the  learned  prelate  might  not  have  used  a  leet 
classical,  but  more  intelligible  expreadon  for  toeh  a 
work,  to  a  quettion  which,  happily  for  mankind.  It  to 
not  necettary  now  to  decide. 


Itl 
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oeciitoii,  horn  >  wlictiaea  wJifcb  Owy  fcd  to  mkBow- 
ledge  tlwwelfee  In  an  <Roar; 

Wtuuerer  private  vlewa  andpaiilnm  pUMd^ 
No  cauM  ctMjuMtify  ao  blacK  a  ileed. 

Tbomiow. 
When  eereral  are  tnvolved  la  a  feaaral  ebarge  eacb 
eecka  to  wmlpmU  bluMelf:  *A  food  eliild  wiU  not 
eeefc  to  nmlpmtt  hewelf  at  the  mpeaee  of  the  meet  re- 
veradcharacMra.*— BicHAnneoii.  A  plea  of  incapacity 
b  often  aet  up  to  •xciiM  remlMneai,  whtch  ie  In  fact  bat 
the  leftige  of  idlencM  and  Indolence ;  *  The  atrenfth  of 
the  pawloBi  will  never  be  accepted  aa  an  «scm«  for 
eomplyfaif  with  then.*— Spsctatoe.  It  le  the  boaat 
of  BncllaAnen  that,  la  their  courta  of  judicature,  the 
poor  uMn^uptem  will  be  heard  with  aa  much  attention  aa 
thatof  hie  rich  neighboor     " 


old  \andlord  that  ahooid  ihe  be  driven  out  of  the  country, 
all  tieir  tradea,  arta,  and  aeienoea  would  be  driven  out 
wltL  her.*— AnniaoH. 

TO  EXCUSE,  PABDON. 

We  <saiM  (e.  To  t^oUgiu)  a  peraon  or  thing  by 

aieiupting  him  from  blame ;  we  pirden  (Atm  the  pre- 

ponitive  par  or  par  and  imto  to  give)  by  giving  up  or 

not  inaiatiiv  on  the  puniahment  of  another  ttn  hla  of- 


We  fscuM  a  email  fault,  we  pmrdn  a  great  ftuilt : 
we  «xciiM  that  which  penooally  aflbcta  ounnlvea ;  we 
odfenda  a^ 


pardon  that  which  oflenda  agaioat  morala:  vre  may 
exeu$€  aa  equate ;  we  can  pardon  only  aa  auperioure. 
We  exerciae  good  nature  in  oxcusimg:  we  exerciae 
generoaity  ormercyinpardMMv.  Frieodiesc«a«  each 
other  for  the  nnintentionnl  nmiaiton  of  formalltiea ; 
I  wlB  not  «B«i«l  with  a  aught  miatake 
■ach  aaonr  aatoie^  ilrailty  nay  osouot. 

RoacoMMo*. 
It  la  the  prtvUega  of  the  prince  to  pmrdon  erioBiaala 
whoea  oibneea  win  admit  of  pardra ; 

Bot  Inflnito  in  pardra  ia  my  judge.— MtLToa. 
The  violation  of  good  manaeifl  la  AuHMMaMa  la  thoae 
who  are  eolttvaiad ;  fhlaehood  ia  aiiaardenaiyi  avao 
taaehUd. 

VENIAL,  PAEDONABLB. 

FmUL  from  the  Latin  v«nia  pardon  or  indaHftioe, 
la  applied  to  what  nay  be  tolerated  without  expren 
diiqiaragement  to  the  Individual,  or  direct  ceneure ;  but 
theparcenaM*  li  that  which  aiay  only  eacape  aevere 
ceneure*  but  cannot  be  allowed ;  garrult^  la  a  o«nMl 
oObncelnoldage:  *  While  the  clergy  are  emptoyed  in 
extirpating  nortal  doe,  I  ihould  be  glad  to  rally  the 
world  out  of  Indecendea  and  ««a»al  tranegicariuna.*— 
CuHaBRi.4]in.  Levity  in  youth  iflvardraa^ff  in  ' 
■  ;  *Tbe  weaknenee  of  Elixabeth  wei 


confined  tothat  period  of  lifo  when  they  are  more par^ 
daaaM«.*— BoaBftTBoa. 

TO  EXONEBATE,  EXCULPATE. 

EsMMrato,from  omm$  a  burthen,  rignlflee  literally  to 
take  offa  burthen,  either  phyikaUy,  aa  la  the  aenaa  of 
relievhig  the  body  from  a  burthen ; 

Thie  tyrant  Ood,  the  beOy!    Take  that  fron  oa 

WIthaUllabeaiZnIa 


bl  appetkaa,  and  man, 
k,  rinlTbeaUaooL*— Go 


Or  In  the  moral  appUeatioa  of  relieving  from  the  bar> 
then  ol  a  charge  or  of  guilt;  to  osnipmtot  from  ei^pa  a 
lbuMorblame,litothrowofirtheblame:  the  fitat  lathe 
act  of  another;  the  aeeond  ie  one*Bown  act :  we  «x#im' 
rou  bim  upon  whom  acbarge  haa  lain, or  who  haa  the 
kiadofgnirt:  we  ixciilpai«ounelvei  when  there  Is  any 
danger  of  being  Uamed:  drcumataaeae  BBayaomettanee 
teodto  osontrau;  the  explanation  of  eome  peraon  ie 
requlelto  to  Mcalpala;  in  a  caae  of  dlahooeety  the  ab- 
aence  of  an  individual  at  the  nomant  when  the  act  waa 


1  altogether  •xanaral*  him  from  aoapl- 
ckw :  It  la  frultlen  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  oxeulpato 


Mmaelf  from  the  charge  of  fkllhlimiim  whole  detected 
In  conniving  at  the  dlihoaeaty  of  otheia  ;*  By  thia  fond 
and  easy  acceptance  of  oxeulpoUrf  comment.  Pope 
'  '  hathahad  mh  latanttonally  attacked  reugton.* 


TO  EXTENUATE,  PALLIATE. 

Exteiwate,  from  the  Latin  t«Mtu  thin,  email,  alanillaa 
literally  to  make  mall ;  po/ttoie,  in  Latin  pMiatuot 
participle  of  poUio^  from  poiUnm  a  cloak,  tianifiea  to 
throw  a  cloak  over  a  thing  ao  that  it  may  not  m  aeen. 

Tbeee  tenna  are  both  applicable  to  the  moral  conduct, 
and  expremthe  act  of  leeeeniog  the  guilt  of  any  impro- 
priety. To  9%Um—U  Is  simply  to  lenen  guilt  without 
reference  to  the  means:  xopoiUoU  la  to  leeaen  it  by 
meant  of  ait.  To  extennmU  ia  rather  the  eflbct  ta 
clrcumatances :  to  poUimU  \m  the  direct  eflbrt  of  ao 
individual.  Ignurance  in  the  olfooder  may  aerve  aa 
an  txtenntion  of  hia  guilt,  although  not  of  hie  of  • 
fence:  *  Savuw endeavoured  to extenmrnto  the  fhct  (of 
heving  killed  Sinclair),  by  urging  the  aoddennem  of  the 
whole  action.*— JoBxaoM.  It  It  but  a  poor  poUiaiiom  ot 
a  man*t  guilt,  to  aay  that  hia  Crimea  nave  not  been  at- 
tended with  the  mbchief  which  they  were  calculated 
to  produce;  ^Mona. St. Evremond  haa  endeavoured  to 
of  the  Roman  CathoUck  left- 


pmiUtUo  the  aoperetittona  c 
gkm.*— AmnaoM. 


TO  ABSOLVE,  ACaUFT,  CLEAB. 

Ahoolooy  in  Latin  aAtefaa,  la  compounded  of  a^  from 
and  aWve  to  kioae,  signifying  to  looee  from  that  with 
whkh  one  is  bound ;  acfuii^  in  French  mcptiUer,  ie 
compounded  of  the  intendve  sy Uabte  oc  or  «(,  and  f«nl, 
quUtor^  in  Latin  ouittuM  quiet,  signliying  to  makeeaey 
by  ihe  removal  or  a  charge ;  to  Utar  ia  to  make  clear. 

Theae  three  words  convey  an  Important  djatlnctkn 
between  the  act  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 

To  a*saias  la  the  free  act  of  an  omnipotent  and  OMT- 
dflil  being  towards  sinners;  to  acfiitf  la  the  act  of  aa 
earthly  tribunal  towards  supposed  offenders;  by  aA«e- 
laiwa  we  are  releaaed  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
placed  In  a  atato  of  favour  with  God;  by  an  aofittUel 
we  are  releaaed  from  the  chane  of  gulh,  and  reinalatad 
In  the  gnod  estimation  of  our  nOow-creaturea. 

wftaaiwhan  Is  obtained  not  from  our  own  nerlta,  but 
the  atoning  merlta  of  a  Bedeemer ;  ocfmiuol  la  an  act 
of  joatlee  due  to  the  Innocence  of  the  hMUvhloal.  jf** 
aelalsan  la  the  work  of  God  only ;  by  him  akme  itcaa 
be  made  known  to  the  penitent  olniider ; 

Tet  to  be  aecret  makee  not  ain  the  leaa; 
'Tie  only  hkMen  from  the  vulgar  view, 
Malntalna  Indeed  the  reverence  due  to  prfncea, 
itheerima. 


Bot  not  okoohHo  the  eonacience  froao  t 

Davnsir. 
./ffefv^ttalla  the  work  of  man  only;  by  him  akjoe  k  ia 
pronounced ;  *  The  fkult  of  Mr.  Savage  was  rather  neg- 
ligence than  Ingratltnde;  but  Sir  Richard  Steele  muat 
liiewlse  be  aceatttad  of  aeverity ;  Ux  who  b  there  that 
can  patiently  bear  eontemot  from  one  whom  he  haa 
relieved  and  aopported?*— Jonaon. 

Although  but  few  Indlviduala  may  have  occasion  for 
aequittai;  yet  weall  atandlndaily  and  houriy  need  of 
akootmiion  at  the  haoda  of  our  Creator  and  Bedeemer. 

One  ia  mboohtod  (e.  TV  ohtolffe)  from  an  oath,  acfvil  - 
ted  of  a  charge,  and  eUarod  from  actual  guilt,  that  la, 
madecleariy  free. 

No  one  can  aAaaIvs  from  an  oath  but  he  to  whom  the 
oaih  ia  made ;  no  one  can  aefmt  another  of  a  charge 
but  he  who  haa  the  right  of  substantiating  the  charge ; 
yet  any  one  may  eUar  himaelf  or  another  from  guilt,  or 
theauaplctonoTgullt,  whohaaadequato  proofr  of  iooo- 

inceto  allege. 

The  Pope  baa  asaumed  to  himaelf  the  right  ofakooi- 
ving  sol^lects  at  pleasure  from  their  oath  of  allefianoe 
totneiraovereign;  but  aa  an  oath  la  made  to  God  only, 
it  moat  be  Ida  immediato  act  to  cancel  the  obligatkm 
which  binda  men*8  conacieocea ; 
CompeU*d  by  threata  to  take  that  bk)ody  oath. 
And  the  act  ill,  1  am  akool9*4  by  both.*-WALLBB. 

It  la  but  juatica  to  aafm't  a  man  of  blame,  who  ia 
enahlad  to  tUar  himaelf  mm  the  appearance  of  guilt; 
*  Thoee  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  In  thle 

FBlnt,  In  which  I  have  been  ao  flu  from  ollboding,  that 
have  been  aerupuknia  perhapa  to  a  fkoli  in  quoting 
the  authora  of  several  passagn  which  I  have  made  ny 
own.*— Anotaon.  *In  vain  we  attempt  toefsar  our 
conacience  by  aflbeting  to  comp  easate  for  frnud  ur  era- 
elty  by  acu  of  atrict  rellgiaHaVQinage  towards  God.*— 
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TO  ^UARANTBB.  BE  SECURITY,  BE  RE- 
SPONSraLE,  WARRANT. 

ChMTMitM  and  wurrniU  are  both  derived  from  the 
Teutonick  wakrtH  to  kx>k  to ;  to  be  teeuritf  is  to  be 
that  which  foakee  aeeore;  aod  to  be  rttpmutdlt^  fh>ui 
the  Latin  rtpmUM  to  answer,  la  to  take  upon  one's 
•elf  to  amwer  for  another. 

OnarwUiu  is  a  term  of  higher  import  than  the 
<Mher8:  one  guarcmtua  for  others  in  matters  of  con- 
tract aod  stipulation :  securitf  Is  emptojred  in  matters 
of  ri|(ht  and  JuMioe ;  one  may  be  tecuritf  for  another, 
or  give  ttemritf  for  one's  self:  responsibility  is  em* 
l>loyed  in  moral  eoucems;  we  take  the  responsibiUtji 
upon  ourselves:  warrant  is  employed  in  civil  and 
commercial  concerns;  we  tMrront  for  that  which 
concerns  ouraeives. 

We  guarasUss  by  virtue  of  our  power  and  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  accept  the  ^araitf«« ;  it  is  given 
by  means  of  a  word,  which  is  accepted  as  a  pledge  for 
the  future  performance  of  a  contract ;  governments, 
In  order  to  make  peace,  IVequently  guarantee  for  the 
performance  of  certain  stipuistioQst^  powers  of  mincv 
importance;  *Tbe  people  of  England,  then,  are  will- 
liu{  to  trust  to  the  ssrmpathy  of  r^cides,  the  gumranUe 
of  the  British  monarchy.'— Buucs.  We  are  ««citrt(y 
by  virtue  of  our  wealth  and  credit ;  the  steurit^  is  not 
confined  to  a  simple  word,  it  is  always  accompanied 
with  some  legitimate  act  that  binds,  it  regards  the  pay- 
meot  of  monegr  for  another;  tradesmen  are  frequently 
ssearify  for  others  who  are  not  supposed  suflfcieotlv 
wealthy  toanswcr  for  themselves ;  *  Richard  Cromwell 
desired  only  jscanly  for  the  debts  he  had  contracted.* 
— BvawBT.  We  are  rssponsibU  by  virtue  of  one's 
«Ace  aod  relation ;  the  rsspsnsiktUtif  binds  for  the 
reparation  of  ii^uries ;  teacluen  are  reswsnsikls  for  tlie 
good  conduct  of  the  children  intrustea  to  their  care: 
one  wamuUs  by  virtue  of  one's  knowledge  and  situa- 
tion :  *  Whata  dreadfol  thing  is  a  standinE  army,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  of  which  no 
one  b  r««psimM«.*— Buaxs.  The  wearraaU  binds  to 
make  restitutioa ;  the  seller  warrmnts  his  articles  on 
sale  to  be  such  as  are  worth  tlie  purchase,  or  in  case 
of  defectiveaess  to  be  returned ;  and  in  a  moral  appli- 
cation things  are  said  to  warrant  or  Justify  a  person  in 
forming  conclusions  or  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct; 
-*  No  man's  mistake  will  be  able  to  worraae  an  unjust 
Burmtae,  much  less  Justify  a  fUse  censure.'— Boutb. 
A  king  gnmroMtses  for  the  transfer  of  the  lands  of  one 
prince,  on  his  decease,  Into  the  pooscadon  of  another ; 
when  own  have  neither  honour  nm  money,  they  must 
fet  others  to  be  sscurily  for  them,  if  any  can  be  found 
Mfllciently  crednlooe ;  in  England  masters  are  respan- 
aikU  for  all  Jm  misehlefii  done  by  their  servants;  a 
tradeunan  who  stands  upon  his  reputation  will  bo  care- 
All  not  to  warrant  any  thing  which  he  Is  not  assured 
wiU  stand  the  trial 

ANSWERABLE,  RESPONSIBLE,  ACCOUNT- 
ABLE, AMENABLE. 

JinswerahU  signifies  ready  or  able  to  answer  for; 
rsspsmsikUj  from  rsspondto  to  oiww^,  has  a  similar 
meaning  io  its  original  sense;  aeeountaUSi  fifom  ae- 
esunt,  signifies  able  or  ready  to  give  an  account; 
amenatU^  from  the  French  asMasr  to  lead,  signifies 
liable  to  be  led. 

We  are  answtraUa  for  a  demand ;  rttponsHU  (br  a 
trust;  aecouiUabU  for  our  proceedings;  and  amsnabls 
to  the  laws.  When  a  man's  credit  is  firmly  established 
be  will  have  occasions  to  be  answerable  for  those  in 
less  flourishing  clrcumrtances:  every  one  befpmes  re- 
sponsible more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  confidence 
which  is  reposed  In  his  Judgement  and  integrity :  we 
are  all  accountable  beings,  either  to  one  another,  or  at 
least  to  tlie  creat  Judge  of  all ;  when  a  man  sincerely 
wishes  to  do  rlsbt,  be  will  have  no  objection  to  be 
amenabls  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

An  honest  man  will  not  make  himsdf  answerable 
for  any  thine  which  It  is  above  his  ability  to  fulfil ; 
*  That  he  mi^t  render  the  execution  of  Justice  strict 
and  regular.  Alfred  divided  all  England  into  counties, 
these  counties  he  subdivided  into  hundreds,  and  the 
Irandreds  Into  Uthlngs.  Every  householder  was  an- 
awerable  for  the  behaviour  of  his  familv  aod  his  slaves, 
said  even  of  his  cuesis  if  they  lived  above  three  days 
In  his  bouse.'— Hum.  A  prudent  man  will  avoid  a 
ioo  heavy  rupanaibHitjf ;  *  As  a  person's  responsibiUty 


beats  respect  to  bit  reano,  so  do  b 
bear  respect  to  his  rosponsMUtp    ** 


pmilsbMiiM 
•ndUqrsara 
chastised  by  the  hand  of  tlie  parent  or  the  master; 
rational  adults  are  amonable  to  the  laws.'— CuMaaa- 
LAND.  An  upright  man  never  refuses  to  be  account' 
able  to  any  who  are  invested  with  proper  author!^ ; 
*  We  know  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a  Snprema 
Righteous  Govemour,  to  whom  we  are  acoswUabU  for 
our  conduct.*— Blaiiu  A  conscientious  man  makes 
himself  aaunabls  to  the  wise  regulationB  of  socle^. 


FENCE,  GUARD,  SECURITY. 

Fence,  from  the  Latin  fsndo  to  fend  or  keep  ofl^ 
serves  to  prevent  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy : 
ruariy  which  is  but  a  variety  of  word,  fhun  the  old 
German  wakrem  to  look  to,  and  wathen  to  walch,  sig- 
nifies that  which  keeps  from  any  danger ;  secttrtYy  im- 
plies that  which  secures  or  prevents  iqjiuyt  mischief 
and  loss. 

The/m««  in  the  proper  sense  Is  an  Inantanaie  object^ 
the  guard  is  a  living  agent ;  the  former  Is  of  perma- 
nent utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a  partial  extent :  In  the 
figurative  sense  they  retain  the  same  distinction.  Mo- 
desty to  a/Mies  to  a  woman's  vktoe ;  the  loveof  t» 
subject  to  the  monarch's  greatest  safeguaeri.  There 
are  pr^udlces  which  fovour  religion  and  subordlna- 
tton,  that  act  as  fences  against  the  Introduction  of 
licentiousprinciptes  into  the  Juvenile  at  enlightened 
mind ;  '  Whatever  disregard  certain  modem  refiners 
of  moraUty  may  attempt  to  throw  on  aU  the  instituted 
means  of  public  religion,  they  nrast  In  their  lowest 
view  be  conshiered  as  tlie  out-guards  and  fencss  of 
virtuous  conduct*— Bijoft.  A  proper  senee  of  aa 
overruling  providence  wifl  serve  as  a  gusari  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  improper  thou^Ms;  *Let  tba 
heart  be  either  froonded  by  sose  distress,  or  agitated  by 
violent  emotions :  and  you  sliall  presently  see  that  vlr> 
tne  without  religion  to  iaadequate  to  the  government 
of  life,  it  to  destitute  of  ito  proper  ^xard,  of  its  firm- 
est support,  of  its  chief  encouragement '—Blair.  The 
guard  only  stands  at  the  entrance^  to  prevent  the  In- 

{(ress  of  evil :  the  security  stops  up  all  tlie  avenues,  it 
ocks  op  with  firmnessb  A  gustrd  serves  to  prevent 
the  iogressof  every  tiling  that  may  have  an  evil  inten- 
tion or  tendency:  the  sacMnty  rather  secures  the  imm- 
sessfon  of  what  one  has,  and  prevents  a  kiss.  A  king 
has  a  jword  about  hto  person  to  keep  off  all  violence. 
The  seewrity  may  either  aacwra  against  the  kMS  of  pro- 
perty or  against  the  losa  of  any  external  advantace  or 
moral  benefit ;  *  The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  hava 
known  the  secret  of  paper  money  or  securitiss  upcn 
mdllgages.*— AaBUTHNOT. 

DEFOSITE,  PLEDGE,  ^ECURITT. 

Deposits  to  a  general  term  ftomthe  Latin  depasitus^ 
participle  of  dspono  to  lay  down,  or  put  into  the  handa 
of  another,  slgnifjrlng  that  which  to  laid  down  or  given 
in  charge,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  peiformanoe  of  an 
engagement ;  plodge,  comes  probably  from  pHco.  signi- 
fying what  engages  by  a  tie  or  envdope ;  sscartif  sig- 
mfies  that  which  makes  sseurs. 

The  depoeiu  has  most  regard  to  the  confidence  w« 
place  in  another ;  tlie  pledge  has  most  regard  to  the 
security  we  give  forxraraelvea;  seeuritf  to  a  species  of 
pledge.  A  depesiu  to  always  voluntarily  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  indlfihrent  person ;  z  pledge  and  eeewrity 
are  required  ihui  the  parties  who  are  Interested.  A 
person  may  make  a  depesite  for  purposes  of  charity  or 
convenience ;  he  gives  a  pledge  or  sscurity  for  a  tern- 

Btrary  accommodation,  or  the  relief  of  a  necessity, 
oney  to  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  In  order  to 
execute  a  commission :  n  pledge  to  given  as  an  equi- 
valent for  that  which  has  been  received :  a  eecurity  to 
given  bf  way  of  eecurity  for  the  performance. 

A  depoeiu  may  often  serve  the  porposeof  a  sacvrfty; 
but  it  need  not  contain  any  thing  so  binding  as  either  a 
^201^  or  a  eecurity ;  both  of  which  Involve  a  kiss  oa 
the  non-fulfilment  of  a  certain  contract.    A  pledge  to 

even  for  matters  purdy  personal ;  a  eecurity  to  gjhrea 
behalf  of  another. 

Depoeitee  are  always  transportabte  artfcles,  oonslsl- 
log  either  of  money,  papers,  Jeweto,  or  otiier  valnaUes-: 
a.  pledge  to  seldom  pecuniaiy,  but  it  to  always  «oma 
article  of  positive  value,  as  estates,  Aimlture,  and  \m 
like,  given  at  the  momentof  forming  the  contta  . 


tu 


CNOU8H  STNONTMEa 


Italwayij 


7,  tat  It  ollaa  eoMMi  of  • 

f  aoy  tnwmidtaitir  roiifiMtkm  of  one's 

D^0rit49  are  nuHle  umI  MoirtCMt  given  b]f 

Nf;  fltdgu  •!•  eoHunoaljr  givea  qr  tboee 

who  are  in  dwrea. 

Tlieee  wordi  bear  a  rfmllar  4i«iaetion  la  tbe  flfora- 
ttveappUcatioo;  *  It  is  wttboot  leaaoo  we  praiee  tiM 
wladoai  of  oiar  conarimttoo,  la  potting  under  tbe  dla- 
leawnil  tnat  oc^irar  and  peace, 


orMloBof  theoown  tlie  

If  tbe  Bilalaiers  of  the  crown  virtoaUy  retam  it'egaln 
latooartaanda.  Tbe  tnut  was  placed  there  as  a  aacred 
di;pMif«,  to  secure  us  against  popular  nshnesi  in  ptong- 
lag  Into  wan.*--BoEu. 

These  garments  once  were  bis,  and  left  to  me, 
The  jil^fM  of  his  pcomlsed  loyalty.— Detdbv. 
•  It  is  posilUe  for  a  OMn,  who  hath  the  appearance  of 
rdigkia,  to  be  wicked  and  a  hypocrite;  but  It  It  hn- 
posilble  for  a  man  who  openly  declares  agalast  reU- 
glon,  to  give  any  reasonable  wnmiliff  that  M  will 
be  lalse  andcnieL'— Swtrr. 


iwiUnot 


BAKNEBT,  PLEDGE. 
In  tbe  proper  sense,  the  samMl  («.  Emg^r)  li  given 
as  a  token  or  our  being  InMnMstin  the  promlss  we 
have  made;  the/Mifs,Ui  aU  probability  ftom  ^Uc*  to 


Ibid  or  Implicaie,  slgnlAes  a  security  by  whieh  we  are 
•unged  to  indeasnify  far  a  toss. 

The  sariMst  has  regard  to  the  confidence  Inspired ; 
the  pUig»  has  regard  to  the  bond  or  tie  produced: 
when  a  contract  li  only  verbally  formed,  it  Is  usual  to 
giveMTMiC;  whenever  monqr  Is  advanced,  It  Is  com- 
mon to  give  a  jils^fs. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  termi  bear  the  same 
analogy:  a  man  of  genhia  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  gives  an  aaniefl  la  youth  oT  his  flatnre  great- 
■em; 

Nature  has  wove  hito  tbe  Iraman  mind 
This  anxions  care  far  names  we  leave  beMnd, 
T*  extend  our  narrow  views  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  give  an  Mmsstof  a  Ufa  to  oome.— Jaann. 
CMldren  are  the  dearest  ^Mlfst  of  aflbetlon  between 


Fairest  or  Siva,  last  In  the  train  of  Bight, 

" ' "ou  beloBg  not  m  the  dawa 

•of  day  that  erowtt>t  the 

'  UlLTOB. 


|f  better  thou  belOBg  not  m  the  dawn,' 

r  day  that  erowtt*Bt  the  Bmimif  nra 
praise  him  In  thy  sphere. 


With'thy 


to  APPOINT,  ORDER,  PRESCRIBE,  ORDAW. 
To  •rpoint  («.  jfOoi)  Is  either  the  act  of  an  equal  or 
auperiour:  we  ^wrau  a  meetiag  with  any  one  at  a 
given  time  and  place ;  a  king  sM^tats  his  ministerB. 
To  srdw,  bi  French  trdrt^  Latin  •rdAis  to  anange, 
dispose,  tfrds  order,  Greek  ^o{  a  row  of  trees,  which 
Is  the  symbol  of  order.  Is  the  act  of  one  Invested  with 
a  partial  authority:  a  customer  •rdm**  a  commodity 
from  his  tradesman :  a  master  gives  hto  •riert  to  his 
aorvant  To^rMcrtt«,inLatin«re9eri^,  compound- 
ed of  jrre  before,  and  «cr<fts  to  wrtte,  signifying  to  draw 
a  line  far  a  Deraon,  Is  the  act  of  one  who  is  soperiour 
bv  viitire  of  his  knowledge :  a  pbyslcian  9r«9eTik»§  to 
IdipatienL  TOerda^  whkhlsa  variafionof  •rdfr, 
Is  an  act  emanartng  ftom  the  highest  authority: 


^ highest  authority 

kings  and  councils  0^40^  ;  but  their  or^NMmnc0»  must 
be  eonfarmable  to  what  It  erdo^Md  by  the  Divine 
Being. 

,app0itUm»nt$  ans  made  far  the  convenience  of  indl- 
vMaalsor  oommunltieB;  but  they  may  be  altered  or 
annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  eontraeang  parties ; 
MiOMtle  nionths 
Set  out  with  hhn  to  thek  tfpoimui  race.— Darnnn. 

OrdScrv  are  dicttted  by  the  snperiour  only,  but  they  pre- 
sunpoee  a  discrstioos^fT  obligation  on  the  part  of^e 
ladivblual  to  whom  they  are  given;  *Upon  this  new 
filgbt  an  •nter  was  made  by  both  Houees  far  dlsarm- 
lagallpaplM.*— Clabbmoob.  iViacr^CtMU  are  bind- 
ing on  none  but  such  as  volunUrily  admit  their  autho- 
rity; *Itwiflbefaundaworkof  noanaOdifllcnIty.to 
dbpoassM  a  viM  ftom  that  bearv  where  kmg  pomwion 
begias  to  jdead  ^rMsr^ttVn.*— Soutb.  Orimmue» 
.-.._   .  ...  ...  .  iposed  to 

lare  not 
itheydoBot 


leave  no  choice  to  tboee  00  whom  they  are 
acceptor  reject  them :  the  snteuHMM  of  n 
IMS  blading  than  those  of  God,  so  kNV  as 


exprcailyoQiitiadkttheDlvfaielsw;  'Hi 

to  plant  aov  aonnd  erdiinaaM,  or  reduce  them  (the 
Irish)  to  a  civil  government;  since  all  their  ill  CMloma 
are  permitted  unto  ibem.'— Sfbhsbb. 

AfpwUmaUt  are  kept,  ordtrt  executed  or  obeyed, 
frt»eripti»na  foUowed,  »rrfiw«ic—  submitted  to.  It  Is 
a  point  of  politsnem  or  honour,  If  not  of  direct  moral 
obUaatkm,  to  keep  the  •mpoimtmnd*  whkh  we  have 
made.  Intoreet  wiU  lead  men  to  execute  tbe  •r^ww 
whkh  they  receive  in  the  course  of  businem:  dunr  ob- 
llflm  them  to  obey  the  #rdsrf  of  their  euperioun.  Itlia 
nice  mauer  to^fwtcri**  to  another  without  hurting  hie 
pride :  this  principle  leads  men  often  to  regard  the 
'lof  their  beit  friends  as  wrttcriatUna :  with 


frttcHpti0iu  .* 

children  It  is  an  un^uesiionaMe  duty  to  foltow  the  jpre- 
ser^twns  of  those  whose  age,  statioB,  or  experience, 
authorise  them  to  prtcnkt;  •  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  hi 
his  Emay  upon  Heahh,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to 
fr—crik9  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where  he 
partlcularlv  dissuades  him  from  knotty  or  subtle  disqui- 
sitions.*—AnmsoM.  God  has  srdsnMd  sU  tMi^  for 
our  good;  it  rests  with  ourselves  to  submit  to  hto  srdi- 
MasM  and  be  happy ;  *b  was  perhaps  •rdatasd  liy 
Providence  to  hinder  m  from  tyrsnnising  over  one  an- 
other, that  no  Individual  should  be  of  such  I 


to  cause  ^  his  vsHrement  or  death  aay  rhaim  In 
the  world.*— JOBBSON.  SooMtimes  the  word  vrdm'  Is 
taken  hi  the  eense  of  dhect  and  regulate,  which  brhms 
it  stiU  nearer  to  tbe  word  srdata.  God  is  saU  to  vr- 
dam,  as  an  act  of  power ;  be  is  said  to  •r^M>,  as  an  act 
of  wisdom;  *  The  whole  course  of  thingi  is  so  •rdfrid, 
neither  by  an  irregular  and  precipitate  ednea- 
DOM  men  too  soon ;  nor  by  a  food  and  triflb^ 


tion 

bidulgenoe  be  suffered  to  cdntlmie  childien  far  ever/^ 


TO  DICTATE,  PRESCRIBB. 

I>Ktat«,ftom  tbe  LaUn  daetatefandtfcfwasa  word, 
signifiee  to  make  a  word  for  another ;  aad  wrm^ik* 
literally  signifies  to  write  down  far  another  (v.  7¥  9- 
^tftal),  in  which  sense  the  former  of  these  terms  Is 
used  technically  for  a  principal  who  gels  his  secretary 
to  write  down  his  words  as  he  utten  them;  and  the 
latter  for  a  physician  who  writes  down  far  his  patieat 
what  he  wishes  hhn  to  take  aa  a  remedy.  They  are 
used  figuraUvely  for  a  species  of  counsel  given  by  a  au- 
periour: to  dtctsteli  however  a  greater  exercise  of  au- 
thority than  to  ^rsscrOti 

To  ^UcUU  amounts  even  to  more  than  to  command, 
il  signifies  comnmnding  with  a  tone  of  unwarrantable 
authority,  or  atUloftener  a  spedee  of  commanding  by 
tboee  who  have  no  right  to  command;  it  Is  therefore 
BHBily  taken  In  a  bad  sense.  To  pmerih*  partakea 
altogether  of  tbe  nature  of  eooneel,  aad  nothing  o( 
command:  it  serves  as  a  rule  to  the  person  Brsscri^sd, 
and  is  Jusdfled  by  tbe  superiour  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  the  ponop  preteriHng ;  it  It  therefore  always  taken 
in  an  indiflerent  or  a  good  sense.  He  who  dicuu»§ 
speaks  wtth  an  adventitious  authority ;  he  who  vr«- 
aeribe$  has  tbe  sauciion  of  reason. 

To  di6t«l«  imp!!es  an  entire  subserviency  In  tbe  per- 
son iiet*ud  to:  to  preseribe  carries  its  own  w^ht 
with  it  In  tbe  nature  of  the  tbhig  prtteribed.  Upstarts 
are  ready  to  iieUU  even  to  thdr  soperioon  on  every 
occasfon  that  ofiius.  *Tbe  pbysiciiui  and  divine  are 
often  heard  to  diamU  in  private  company  with  the 
same  antboritv  which  they  exercise  over  their  patients 
and  disciples.'— BuBexLL.  Modest  people  are  often 
faarfhl  of  giving  advice  leit  they  should  be  suspected 
(rf*  prnermng;  '  In  the  form  which  ii  frtserihtd  to  us 
(the  Lord's  Prayer),  we  only  nray  for  that  happinees 
which  Is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our  ex- 
irtence,  when  we  petition  the  Supreme  for  tbe  coaUm 
of  his  ktaigdom.*— Addisob. 

DICTATE,  SUGOBmON. 

Dhuu  signifies  the  thins  ifidatsd,  and  has  an  Im- 
perative sense  as  In  the  former  case  {v.  To  diaaU). 
tuf^tion  signifies  the  thing  tugge$t*d,  and  conve^ 
the  idea  of  being  secretly  or  hi  a  genUe  manner  pro- 
poaed. 

Tbe  iUtMU  comes  from  the  conscience,  the  reasoo, 
or  the  passion ;  »%g£e»Umu  spring  from  the  mind,  the 
wUI,  or  the  dosire.  DieUU  is  taken  either  In  a  good 
or  bad  sense ;  ngfHion  mostly  In  a  bad  sense.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  Cmistlan  at  aU  dmes  to  listen  10  the 
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OtUstBt  of  ooMckDM;  It  to  tbt  dwraocarMck of  t 
WMknlBd  to  follow  the  nwMttMw  of  envy.  A  awn 
reaouooM  dM  elwracttr  of  a  ratiooal  beiug  who  yieldi 
to  the  di€Ute$  of  poarion ;  *  Wlieo  Uw  4i€t«t9a  of  bo- 
Bour  are  cootrarv  to  tboee  of  reUgioo  and  equi^,  tboy 
are  tlie  maieei  depravattooa  of  bomaa  nature/— Aj>- 
BBtoN.  wboerer  doee  not  reriet  the  9nggttimu  ot 
kie  own  evil  mind  ie  Tery  tkt  foae  in  oorraptton,  and 
will  never  be  able  to  bear  up  looa  againet  tenptallon ; 
*Did  not eonedeoce  My/Mltbto  natural  relation  be- 
tween guilt  and  puniriineat;  tbeoiereprinQlpleofap- 
probatioo  or  diaapprobailoo,  with  respect  to  moral  ooa- 
dnot,  would  prove  of  email  eAeacy.*— Bi.*xa. 


2HeUl«  ie  employed  only  tor  wbat  pemee  tnwatdhr ; 
eii|ff«tiMamay  be  need  Ibraoy  aetion  on  the  mlndby 
external  oMeete.  No  man  will  err  eemotially  in  the 
oidlnaiy  aAbe  of  life  who  It  guided  by  the  dieUUa 
of  plain  eeoae.  It  li  the  lot  of  einftil  mortala  to  be 
drawn  to  evU  by  the  nggutimu  ot  Batan  ae  weU  m 


COMMAND,  ORDER,  INJUNCTION,  FRECEFT, 
MANDATE. 


OMRflMnd,  compounded  of  ce»  and  «imiie.eu 
or  dmy  fnmmmu  to  give  Into  the  hand,  algniflee  giving 


or  appointing  aa  a  taek;  a  ttmmmi  to  Imperative;  it 
to  the  stroageet  exeretoe  of  authority;  «rd«r,  whieh  In 
the  ttciended  eenee  of  regularity,  Impllea  what  to  done 
In  the  way  of  ordtr^  or  fbr  the  eake  of  regularity;  an 
0rdtr  to  taatroetlve ;  it  to  an  exprceiion  of  the  wtohee: 
injunctUny  in  Freneh  it^nmeti^n,  ftom  in  and  Jmm^o, 
BtgaiOee  HteraOy  to  Join  or  bring  doee  to;  flgnrative^ 
to  imprem  on  the  mind ;  an  i^fumcti^u  to  deetolve ;  It 
to  a  greater  exerdae  of  authority  than  erdw,  and  torn 
than  e0nmMMd:  pr§e«pt.  In  Freneh  prdctpts^  Latin 
prme^t$amt  participte  of  prmci^  eoouMKinded  of 
prm  and  MJpA  to  put  or  toy  before,  etgaiflee  the  thtaff 
proposed  to  the  mind;  m  prteeift  to  a  moral  law;  it  to 
hhidliig  on  tiie  consdence.  The  three  former  of  theee 
are peraoaal  In  theb^  application;  the  latter  to  general: 
a  e^mwundj  an  prder^  and  an  ^nmettM,  muat  be  ad- 
dreesed  to  some  particular  Individual:  a  srecMl  to 
addressed  to  alL 

Omrnaa^  and  »ri4r  exdoslvdy  flow  ftom  the  will 
of  the  speaker  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  llfo;  m- 
jmnaion  baa  more  regardto  the  conduct  of  the  penon 
addressed ;  prtc^t  to  altogether  foundi^  on  the  moral 
obligations  of  men  to  each  other.  A  cornmand  to  just 
or  ui^uat:  an  wrftr  to  prudent  or  Imprudent:  an  m- 
jMMetUn  to  mild  or  aevere;  a  vrsorpi  to  general  or  par^ 
ticutor.  *-      ^      m  y 

Cgmmemd  and  order  are  afllrmatlve ;  injwiuti&»  or 
prtcept  are  eiUier  afflnnative  or  negative :  the  eoimnowt 
and  the  order  oblige  us  to  do  a  thing;  ttie  inhautio* 
and  precept  oblige  us  to  do  it,  or  leave  It  undone.  A 
eovereign  Issues  hto  eornmmuUy  which  the  weB-bdng 
of  society  requires  to  be  Instantly  obeyed; 


'Tto  Heav*n 

Bad 

Nor 


Heav*n  eesMiaads  me,  and  yon  urge  in  vain : 
any  mortal  voice  the  nijuneiiom  told, 
aogur,  seer,  or  priest,  had  beenobopd.— Fora. 
A  master  gives  hto  ordoro,  which  It  to  the  doty  ot 
the  servant  to '-  - 


A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  shoL 

Who  nitos  my  henpeck'd  dra,  and  enlirtf  me. 

Drtmiii. 
Thto  done,  iEneaa  enbr«  for  the  doee, 
The  strife  of  archen  with  eontending  bows. 

Dbtmm. 
A  fkther  lavs  an  ii^umetion  on  hto  children,  which 
they  with  filial  recard  ought  to  endeavour  to  follow ; 
*The  duties  which  religion  omjoine  ue  to  perform 
towards  God  are  thoee  which  have  ofleneet  fumtebed 
matter  to  the  scoA  of  the  licentious.*— Blair.  The 
moraltot  toys  down  hto  preeeptot  which  every  rational 
ereature  to  called  npon  to  practtoe; 

We  say  not  that  tiieee  iUs  (torn  virtue  flow; 
Did  her  wtoe  j»reei;p(»  rule  tiie  world,  we  know 
The  golden  ages  wouM  again  begfaL-^BiiTif  a. 

M^dau,  te  Latin  aioii^aliim,  participte  of  mmmdo, 
has  tiie  same  original  meaning  as  c<MMuiii^  but  to  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  eommand  given  by  publick  autitority ; 
Whence  tiie  eommumdo  of  princes,  or  the  cearaMa^ 
«f  the  chureh,  an  pioparl|r  denomtnated  maiidatoe;  | 


»Tbe  aeeesrittosortbeifaBaacMttbepeweroftha 
tlvee  eatatee  upon  bfaaself,  that  hto  siCTdalfi  should 
pan  for  laws,  whereby  he  laid  what  taxea  he  ntaMed.* 

— UOWBLL. 

COMMANDINOiIMPERATIVE,  IMFERIOUB. 

AUTHORITATIVE. 
Omaumduvt  which  signiOca  having  the  force  ofa 
cegyU  (e.  7>  tommomd),  to  dtiier  good  or  bad  ac- 
cording to  drenmstanees;  a  risisisiidiV  voice  to 
necessary  far  ooe  who  haatooommand;  Cot  a  cem* 
waadiiV  air  to  oAnalve  when  it  to  aActed ; 

Oh!  that  my  toogoe  had  every  grace  of  apeeeh, 
qtaat  and  ceaiwaiidiiy  as  the breMh  of  Itinip; 

Rows. 

^!?f***?^  ^^**"  '"P^^i  to  eoomand.  dgniQring  sim- 
ply in  the  faaperative  mood,  to  appUed  to  UU^pi,  and 
used  in  aa  indiiforeot  sense;  impertouo,  which  sig- 
niflea  literally  in  the  tone  or  way  of  commandTto 
used  for  persons  or  tbinn  tai  the  bad  sense:  any 
direction  to  tsiMnUnM  which  comee  In  the  shape  of  a 
command,  and  circumatancee  are  likewtoe  impormtivo, 
whidi  act  wltii  tiie  foroe  of  a  eommomd;  'QuitUmr 
the  dnr  impormtioo  «vto  of  an  act  of  ParUament  h« 
(Lordfiomera)  makee  the  Lorda  and  Commona  fall  to  a 
pioua  kfialative  ^aoutation.*— Burrs.  Feraona  ara 
•mporiouo  who  ezordae  tiieir  power  opprearively ; 

Fear  not,  tiwt  I  ahaU  watch,  with  aervito  ehame, 
Th*  imporiouo  ktokM  of  some  proud  Gredan  dame. 

Dryi»b». 
~i  tbto  manner  underttna  In  ofllee  are  imperiouo: 
neceadty  to  imperious  when  it  leavee  oa  no  choice  In 
our  condocL  J«tA0rtfa<tM,  which  algnifles  having  au- 
thority, or  fai  the  way  of  aotiiority,  to  moatiy  apnliad  to 
peraona  or  tidnfi  peiwmal  to  tiie  good  eenee  only ;  ma- 
gtotraiOB  ai«  called  upon  to  anaume  an  ntkoUtative 
air  when  tiiey  meet  witii  any  reetotance;  'JtutkorU^- 
Cm  inacmctiooa,  maodatee  toaoed,  which 


(of  Farliament)  to  bound  blindly  and  bnpMdtiy  to  voto 
and  aigue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  deareat  coo- 
▼totion  of  hto  Judgement  and  oonaeienoe:  Uiese  are 
thinga  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  thto  land.*— 
Bmuca. 

IMFERIOUB,  LORDLY,  DOMINBERING, 
OVSRBBAitlNO.  ' 

An  tiieee  epttiieto  fanply  an  unaeemly  exercise  or  af> 
foetation  of  power  or  aoperlorhy.    A^artfcaa,  fh»i 
impero  to  command,  characterises  either  tiie  dispoeitioa 
to  eommand  without  adequate  autitority,  or  to  convey 
one^  commands  in  an  oflbnsi  ve  manner :  iordlm.  stgafr- 
lying  Uke  a  l#f<  characterises  tiie  manner  of  actiiigthe 
lord:  and  domtmoorinr^  ftom  domimme  a  lord,  denotes 
the  manner  of  ruling  Hke  a  lord,  or  ratiier  of  attemptiM 
to  nito:  hence  a  penon*s  temper  or  hto  tone  to  deoo- 
minated  impoHome;  hto  air  or  deportment  to  lordtw; 
hto  tone  to  dsM^MMrts^.    A  woman  of  an  imperiomo 
temper  commands  in  order  to  be  obeyed :  she  commands 
with  aa  imperioue  tone  in  order  to  enforce  obedience : 
*  He  to  an  <ffip#ri0««  dictator  of  tiie  principles  of  vice, 
and  impatient  of  aU  contradiction.*— Moas.    Apeisoa 
assumes  a  lordijf  air  in  order  to  dlaptay  hto  own  import* 
ance:  he  givee  orders  to  a  domnoetinrUMe  in  order  to 
make  others  fod  thdr  inferiority.   There  to  alwaya 
eomeUiing  oAodve  to  in^oriouoneoe ;  there  to  fro- 
quentiy  sometiiiag  iudkrous  In  tiiat  which  to  lordlu: 
and  a  mixture  of  the  hidicrous  and  ofiensive  in  tiiat 
whtob  iBdommeormg:  the  lordlf  to  an  afieetation of 
gnuidear  where  tiiere  are  tiie  fowest  pratensions ; 
Lorda  are  lordlton  in  tiidr  wiae.~MiLT0ii. 
The  domineeringjM  an  allkcMtlon  of  authority  where 
It leaat exiata ;  'He who haa aunk ao (kr bek>w himadf 
aa  to  have  given  up  hto  aseent  to  a  domineering  errour 
to  flt  for  nothing  bat  to  be  trampled  on.*— Sovtm 
Z.«rd^  to  applied  even  to  the  brutes  who  aet  thenmdvea 
np  above  thoee  of  their  fchid;  dowUnoering  to  applied  to 
aervanta  and  Ignorant  people,  who  have  the  opporta- 
nity  of  oommaodtag  without  knowing  how  to  eoas- 
roand.    A  toikey-eoek  atmta  about  tlie  yard  In  a  ler^ 
style;  an  upper  eervant  domimoon  over  aU  tiiat  an 
under  htm. 
The  fltst  three  of  tiiese  terns  are  emptoyed  for  each 
—  . '-"-^nniioitsf  powir,of«idowsil 


IM 
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wkh  MHin  iMt  of  nporiofi^^  bowevov  triftag ;  but 
■mi<M><ii|r  is  §mftoym  for  men  in  tbe  feoaral  r 
UMMofMete^tfrbetberMiperiounorequftls.  Ai 
Of' an  iwiptritms  temper  and  Mme  Ulent  will  freqoentJy 
be  to  werbuaring  In  the  aeeembllet  of  his  equau  m  to 
awe  tbe  rest  Into  eUeoce,  and  carry  every  meamire  of 
bla  own  wltbmit  oontradicUon ;  *  I  reflected  within  my- 
■elf  bow  much  loclety  would  tuflfer  if  such  inaolent 
0V0rb€mnnf  cbaracteiv  as  Leontioe  were  not  held  In 
restraint* — Cumbbelaiid.  As  tbe  petty  airs  of  supe- 
riority here  described  are  mosteommon  among  the  un- 
eultivaiod  part  of  mankind,  we  may  say  that  tbe  nwe- 
n0ua  temper  shows  itself  peculiar^  in  tbe  domesdek 
circle ;  that  tbe  Urdlw  air  shows  itself  in  puhlick ;  that 
the  d^mnsering  tone  is  most  remarkable  in  tbe  kitchen ; 
and  thnntrk^triitg  behaviour  in  villages. 

TO  COMMISSION,  AUTHORIZE,  EMPOWER. 

Commi»$i0ny  from  e«mmit.  signifies  tbe  act  <^  cmh- 
miuing^  or  putting  into  the  hands  of  another ;  to  ««- 
tkoriit  signines  to  give  authority  ;  to  empowtr^  to  put 
In  possession  of  tbe  ^aver  to  do  any  thing. 

The  idea  of  transferring  some  business  to  another  is 
common  to  these  terms;  tbe  circumstances  under 
wbhrh  this  Is  performed  constitute  tbe  diflbrence.  We 
tommiation  in  ordinary  cases ;  we  a%tkorite  and  esi- 
peiMT  in  extraordinarv  cases.  We  commUtitn  in  mat- 
ters where  our  own  wul  and  convenience  are  concerned ; 
we  mmUmrixM  in  matters  where  our  peraonal  mtUktritjf 
is  requisite;  and  we  •mfwer  in  matters  where  tbe  oai- 
UbsrtCy  of  tbe  law  is  required.  A  commUti»n  Is  ^ven 
by  tbe  bare  communication  of  one's  wishes;  we  amr 
tktriu  by  a  positive  and  formal  declaration  to  that 
Intent ;  we  tmpmwer  by  tbe  transfer  of  some  legal  docu- 
meiit.    A  person  is  cMumsstMud  to  make  a  purchase; 

Commi—wm^i  in  ahemate  watch  they  stand, 

Tbe  son's  bright  ponataand  tbe  skies  command 

Pora. 
One  is  midkoritti  to  connminlcate  what  has  been  hi- 
trusted  to  him  as  a  secret,  or  people  are  saUUrns^  to 
act  any  given  part ;  *  A  more  decisive  proof  cannot  be 
given  or  tbe  Aill  conviction  of  the  British  nation  that 
the  principles  of  tbe  Revolution  did  not  onOertM  them 
loelea  kings  at  pleasure,  than  their  continuing  to  adopt 
a  plan  of  hereditary  Protestant  succession  in  tbe  old 
line.*— BvEKB.    One  Is  trnfowtr^d  to  receive  money ; 
Empower'd  tbe  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame, 
E'en  Jove  rever'd  the  venerable  dame.— Popb. 

When  fwrnmitrioiu  pass  between  equals,  the  perfbrB>> 
anoe  of  them  Is  an  act  of  civility ;  but  they  are  fre- 
quently ctven  by  sovereigns  to  their  subjects ;  mtUMor- 
ttimg  and  gmpowering  are  as  often  directed  to  inferioun, 
thev  are  frequently  acts  of  justice  and  necearity.  Judges 
and  ambassadors  receive  C9wmi*9i9ns  from  their 
nince;  *Prinees  do  not  use  to  send  their  viceroys  un- 
rbmisbed  with  patents  daariy  signifying  tbeir  cosisiis- 
stsn.'— Soirra.  Servants  and  subordinate  perrons  are 
sometimes  autkariui  to  act  in  tbe  name  of  their  em- 
ployers ;  magistrates  ssipsiMr  tbe  olBcers  of  justice  to 
apprehend  individuals  or  enter  booses.  We  are  eem- 
miiMsi0n$d  by  persons  only ;  we  are  atUAen'xsd  some- 
Clmes  by  cbrcumstances;  we  are  tmf0W$rtd  by  law. 


INFLUENCE,  AUTHORITY,  ASCENDANCY 
OR  ASCENDANT,  SWAY. 

Ti^fbuncey  fhim  tbe  Latin  iii/tm»  to  flow  In  upon  or 
cause  to  flow  in  upon,  signifies  the  power  of  acting  on 
an  object  so  as  to  direct  or  move  It ;  anfJUr^,  In  Latin 
Auctaritas,  fhnn  mmeUr  tbe  author  or  prime  mover  of  a 
thing,  dgnifles  that  power  which  Is  vested  in  tbe  prime 
mover ;  asetndmuf  or  ascsn^nt,  from  uemd^  rignUles 
baving  tbe  upper  band ;  «w^,  like  our  word  twing  and 
the  German  scAwe^m,  comes  in  all  probability  fh>m  the 
Hebrew  PT  ^  nrore,  lignlfylng  also  tbe  power  to 
move  an  object 

These  terms  imply  power,  under  different  circum- 
stances :  H^/Uumc0  b  altogether  unconnected  with  any 
right  to  direct ;  mOAtfrtfv  includes  tbe  idea  of  right  ne- 
cessarily :  superiority  of  rank,  talent,  or  property,  per* 
«onal  attachment,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  give 
iufbumee;  it  commonly  acts  by  peisuasion,  and  employs 
engaging  manners,  so  as  to  determine  In  fkvour  of 


relation,  gtvt  avOeriCy;  h 
requires  no  collateral  aid 


of  knlf;n« 
.  and  »mm§  ara 
modes  of  n^/liieiKe,  diflering  only  la  degree ;  they  I 
imply  an  excessive  and  improper  degree  of  tfi^ 
over  tbe  mind,  independent  of  reaeon ;  tbe  fbraier  tS| 
however,  anore  gradual  in  Its  process,  and  conaequently 
more  confirmed  In  its  nature;  the  latter  may  be  only 
temporary,  but  may  be  mora  violent  ApereonemployB 
many  arts,  and  for  a  length  of  tlBM,  lo  gain  the  ascsn^ 
•Mcy;  but  he  exerts  a  sway  by  a  violent  stretch  oT 
power.  It  is  of  creat  importance  for  those  who  bava 
til/lMsncs,  to  conduct  themselves  ronststamlywitb  their 
rank  and  station ;  ^ThenObsncsof  Franceasarepob- 
Uck  Isequalio  awar.'— BiraKB.  Men  are  apt  to  regard 
the  warnlnp  and  admonitions  of  a  true  friend  as  an 
odious  assumption  of  c«tA«r«l»;  *  Without  tbe  fbrce  of 
muik0ritf  tbe  power  of  soMisni  grows  pemlciflus  U> 
tbeir  master.*— Tbmplb.  Some  men  volunurily  give 
themselves  up  to  tbe  asosadswcy  which  a  vaiet  or  m 
mistress  has  gained  over  tbem,  while  tbe  latter  exert 
the  most  unwarrantable  sway  to  serve  their  own  inter- 
ested and  viclouaporposes ;  *  Bv  the  sscmdaat  he  bad 
in  bis  understanding,  and  the  dextarlty  of  bis  nature, 
he  could  persuade  him  vei/  much.* — CLAaaiinoR 
*  Fiance,  since  her  revohition.  is  under  the  sway  of  m 
sect  whose  leaders,  at  one  stroke,  bave  demolished  the 
whole  body  of  iorlsprudence.'— BinucB. 

/K^hMncs  and  ssMMiaiicy  are  aaid  likewise  ofthlnp 
as  well  as  persons:  true  religion  will  have  an  ii^/humet 
not  only  on  the  outward  conduct  of  a  man.  but  the 
Inward  affections  of  his  heart;  *Rellgloo  bath  so  great 
an  ti^/hisaM  upon  tbe  felicity  of  man,  that  it  ought  to  be 
upheld,  not  onhr  out  of  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance  te 
another  world,  iNit  oot  <^  regard  to  temporal  prosperity  .* 
— T114.UTSOM.  That  man  is  truly  happy  in  whoM 
mind  reli|ion  has  tbe  asesMiaacy  over  everv  othw  prin- 
ciple ;  *If  you  aUow  any  pasnoa,  even  though  it  be 
esteemed  Innocent,  to  acquire  an  absolute  sscswdsnf, 
your  inward  peace  will  be  Impaired.'— Bi.*xb. 

POWER,  STRENGTH,  FORCE,  AUTHORITY, 
DOMINION. 

Pewsr,  In  French  peaveir,  comes  fVom  the  Latin 
^stfsana  to  be  able ;  striata  denotes  the  abstract  quality 
of  ttrtng:  aaOmty  signifies  tbe  same  as  In  the  pre- 
ceding ankle ;  dsartetMhfhNndssumis  a  lord,  signifies 
thepowerof  a  lord  or  the  exercise  of  that  jiswsr;  fpret, 
from  the  Latin  fortit  strong,  signifies  tbe  abetract 
quality  of  stren/O. 

Pnotr  is  the  generick  and  universal  tenn,  compre- 
hending in  It  that  simple  principle  of  nature  which  eilsta 
inallsubjectt.  5lr«a/tA  and /ercs  are  modes  of /owsr. 
These  terms  are  «11  used  either  In  a  physical  or  moral 
application.  P#iesr  In  the  pbysipal  sense  respects 
whatever  causes  motion ;  *  Observing  in  ourselves  that 
we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies, 
which  were  at  rest ;  the  effects  also  that  natural  bodlea 
are  able  to  produce  In  one  another,  occurrhig  every 
w^.w... aysgettheldea 


of  ^M9er.*— LooKB.  Strmtgtk  respects  that  species  of 
Mwsr  that  Ilea  In  tbe  vital  and  muscular  parts  of  tbt 

Not  fboBded  on  the  brittle  atrmiga  oT  boMsu 

MlLTOV. 

fitrsNftA,  tbarelbre.  Is  internal,  and  depends  upon  the 
internal  organisation  of  the  f^ame ;  mwst,  on  theex- 
ternal  circuamtances.  A  man  may  nave  ttrtngtk  to 
move,  but  not  tbe  jwwsr  If  be  be  bound  with  cords. 
Our  9trmfa  is  proportkmed  to  tbe  health  of  tbe  body, 
and  tbe  flrmneas  of  Its  make;  our  pewsr  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  help  of  instruments. 

Power  may  be  exerted  or  otherwise ;  fore»  Is  jiew«r 
exerted,  or  active;  bodies  have  ayswsr  of  resistanco 
while  In  asuteof  rest,  but  they  are  moved  by  a  oertata 
/•res  from  other  bodies ; 

A  ship  which  hath  struck  sail,  doth  run. 
By /srcs  of  that  force  which  befbre  It  vroo. 

Domrs. 
The  word  ptwor  Is  used  tecbaieally  fbr  the  movlag 
force;  *  By  understanding  the  true  difference  between 
the  weight  and  the  power^  a  man  may  add  such  a  fittla| 
supplement  to  the  etrcMgtk  of  the  powers  that  It  shall 
move  any  conceivable  weight,  though  It  should  never 
so  much  exceed  that/src«  which  the  power  Is  nauirallf 
endowed  with.  — Witr 
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In  a  moral  acceptation  yo»ir,  ttrwmftk^  and  /vree, 
■lay  be  applied  to  liie  Mine  objects  wiin  a  limltaur  dtta- 
Uoction,  thus  we  may  speak  of  the^ower  of  language 
generally,  the  «er«ii^a  of  a  person's  eipressions  to  con- 
vey the  state  of  his  own  mind;  and  tlie  /rrcs  of  terms 
as  to  their  extent  of  meaning  and  fitness  to  convev  tlie 
ideas  of  those  wlio  use  them.  In  this  case  it  is  eWdeni 
that  strength  and  foru  are  here  employed  as  particular 
properties,  but  $trtngtk  is  the  f  over  actually  exerted, 
and  force  tlie  power  which  mav  be  exerted. 

Power  Is  eitoer  publick  or  private,  which  brlnp  It  In 
alliance  with  authority.  Civil  power  includes  In  it  all 
that  which  enables  us  to  have  any  influence  or  control 
over  the  actions,  penions,  property,  Jtc.  of  otlieri ; 

Hence  thou  sbalt  prove  my  might,  and  corse  the  hour, 
Thou  sioodst  a  rival  of  imperial  jiswV.—Pon. 

Jimtkmitm  Is  confined  to  that  species  of  ^issr  which  Is 
derived  from  some  legitimate  source ;  *  Power  arising 
from  atrengtk  is  always  in  tlMse  wIk>  are  governed, 
who  are  many ;  but  oMtkority  arisingflrom opinion  is 
in  those  wlio  govern,  who  are  fe w.*— -Ti  mplb.  Power 
exists  indepeodenUy  of  all  right ;  oMtkority  is  founded 
only  on  right  A  king  has  often  the  ^etssr  to  be  cruel, 
but  be  has  never  the  culAertly  to  be  ao.  Buljecta 
have  soroetiroes  tht  power  of  overturning  the  govem- 
nent,  but  they  can  in  no  case  have  the  oMtkoritm. 
Power  may  be  abused ;  amtkoriiif  may  be  exceeded. 
A  sovereign  atMwes  M»  power,  wlio  exercises  it  for  the 
misery  of  his  subjects ;  he  exceeds  his  muikoriiiff  if 
he  deprive  them  of  any  right  from  mere  caprice  or 
humour. 

Peissr  oaay  be  seised  either  by  fraud  or  force; 
mmtkoritf  Is  derived  from  somo  present  law,  or  dele- 
gated bv  a  higher  Missr.  Despotism  1s  an  assumed 
power.  It  acknowledges  no  law  but  the  will  of  the 
indivldoal ;  It  Is,  therefore,  exercised  by  no  amtkoriiw: 
the  sovereign  holds  hlapower  by  the  law  of  God;  for 


)ls»eis< 
God  Is  the  source  of  all  mUAenfy,  wlilch  Is  eommen- 
■urate  with  his  goodness,  his  ^eipsr,  and  hla  wisdom : 
man,  therefore,  Rxentses  the  ■nfin'nie  snUArfrr/  nver 
man,  as  tint-  mlnl^TfT  of  Grid's  AutAsnt^;  h<M';irrods 
•hat  author tttf  U  he  dm  nny  liihig  eoEitrary  m  ik^i*B 
will.  Bubit'dn  hiivv  B  delegated  Amthoriff  \M\]](Lh  lUey 
receive  fto<n  a  jnjpfni'>urL  if  Hvty  nrt  rnr  ilirmbe^i'ea, 
wltlwot  rf7i]>«ci  in  tJK  will  at  iJiat  iupcrlctur,  Lhey 
exeri  %  ptirar  %Tlihnrut  aMikr/Hi^,  fn  tblii  mtniwr  a 
prini^  minister  nci*  by  th«  auft*t*ri(y  of  the  kinf,  to 
whom  lie  i-i  ne^rMtihle-  A  inlintster  of  tlie  guspei 
performa  bl-i  runtriitri!)  by  Oie  avtAoriif  of  ih^i  j;tM|iel, 
as  It  is  inUTprt'tect  and  iidininisii>ii»J  \fy  Lhti  ctitirrh  ; 
but  when  h^  n.r'^  hy  jin  ttidh'JduK^  or  |jer{ltiiljir  inier- 
pretatlon,  f     -  ^^lu^  pmietf,  but  tioi  auiA^wiy. 

Bocial  bell  .    act  l»  concert,  niusl  art  bv 

laws  and  tne  suborainuion  of  ranks,  whether  in  reli- 
gion or  politicks;  and  he  who  acts  solely  by  his  own 
will.  In  opposition  to  the  general  consent  of  compe- 
tent judges,  exerts  a  power,  but  is  without  muthorttf. 
Hence  those  who  oOlciate  in  England  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  otherwise  than  according  to  tt>e  form  and 
disciplhie  of  the  Established  Church,  act  by  an  as- 
sumed aeissr,  which,  though  not  puniahable  bv  the 
laws  of  man,  must,  like  other  sins,  be  answered  for  at 
the  bar  of  God. 

It  lies  properly  with  the  supreme  power  to  grant 
privileges,  or  take  them  away;  but  the  same  may  be 
lone  1^  one  In  whom  the  authority  Is  invested.  ,Au- 
thoritif  in  this  sense  is  applied  to  the  ordtaiary  concema 
of  life,  where  the  line  or  disUnciion  is  always  drawn, 
between  what  we  can  and  what  we  ought  to  do. 
There  is  power  where  we  can  or  may  act ;  there  is 
authoritp  only  where  we  ought  to  act.  In  all  our 
dealinn  with  others,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  In 
every  thing,  not  what  we  have  the  p«w«r  of  doing,  but 
what  we  have  the  oMthoritjf  to  da  In  matters  of  In- 
difference, and  In  what  concerns  ourselves  only,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  the  power  to  act,  but  in  all  Important 
matters  we  must  have  the  oMthoritf  of  the  divine  law : 
a  man  may  have  thepower  to  read  or  leave  it  alone :  but 
he  cannot  dispose  of  his  pemn  in  aU  respects,  wltnoot 
•uthoritf.  In  what  concerns  others,  we  must  act  by 
their  MtcAerttf,  If  we  wish  to  act  conscientiously; 
when  the  secrete  of  another  are  confided  to  us,  we 
have  the  »oi9«r  to  dhrulge  them,  but  not  the  oMthorit^, 
■niesa  It  be  given  by  him  who  intrusted  them. 

Instructara  are  Invested  by  parente  with  aaOertty 
«vir  tbiir  dUMna ;  and  parasta  raetlva  their  a«lAer% 


from  nature,  that  la,  the  law  of  God ;  this  paternal 
authoritp,  according  to  the  Christian  system,  extends 
to  the  education,  but  not  to  the  destruction,  of  their 
oflbpring.  The  heathena,  however,  claimed  and  ex 
erted  a  power  over  the  Uvea  of  their  children.  By  mjr 
auperioar  strength  I  may  be  enabled  to  exert  a  j»ew«r 
over  a  man,  so  as  to  control  his  action ;  of  hla  own 
accord  lie  gives  me  authority  to  dispose  of  his  pro 
perty ;  so  In  literature,  men  of  established  reputation, 
of  classical  merit,  ana  known  veracity,  are  quoted  aa 
omthorities  in  support  of  any  position. 

Power  Is  Indefinite  as  to  degree;  one  may  have 
little  or  much  pewer :  dsstraim  Is  a  positive  degree  of 
power.  A  monarch's  power  may  be  limited  by  various 
circumstances:  a  despot  exercises  dominion  over  all 
his  subjecte,  high  and  low.  One  is  not  said  to  get  a 
^•tssr  over  any  object,  but  to  get  an  object  Into  one*a 
power:  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  dominion  over  an 
obiect ;  thua  some  men  have  a  dominion  over  the  oob- 
sclences  of  others ; 

And  each  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  design^ 
And  draw  confiis'dlv  in  a  diff*rent  line. 
Which  then  can  claim  dominion  o*er  the  rest, 
Or  stamp  the  nilkig  passion  In  the  breaat. 

Jurraa. 


POWERFUL,  POTENT,  MIGHTY. 
Powerfml,  or  foil  <^  peissr,  Is  also  the  original  i 
Ing  of  potent ;  but  mightif  signifies   having  ntigkL 
Powerful  is  applicable  to  strength  as  well  as  power: 
a  powerful  man  Is  one  who  by  his  sine  and  make  can 
easily  overpower  another :  and  a  nowerful  person  la 
one  who  has  much  in  hianower;  *  It  Is  certain  that  the 
senses  are  more  powerful  as  the  reason  to  weaker.*— 
JoHMsoif.    Petent  to  used  only  in  thto  latter  sense.  In 
which  It  expteascs  a  larger  extent  of  power; 
Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potont  sua 
Meitt  into  limpid  air  the  high-raised  doods. 

Tbomsoh. 
A  potont  monarch  to  much  more  than  ^  powerfki 
prince;  mightu  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of 
power;  might  M  power  unlimited  bv  any  considera- 
tion or  circumstance :  *  He  who  lives  by  a  mightp  prin- 
ciple within,  which  the  world  about  him  mdther  seea 
nor  understands,  he  only  ouglu  to  pass  for  godly.*— 
South.  A  giant  to  called  mighty  In  the  physical 
sense,  and  that  genius  to  saki  to  be  mighty  which  takea 
every  thing  within  IM  grasp ;  the  Supreme  Being  to 
enUtled  either  Omwipotent  or  Mnughty;  but  the  latter 
"  1  of  boundleia  extent 


to  convey  the  idea  « 
more  forcibly  than  the  former. 


EMPIRE,  REIGN,  DOMINION. 

Emptre  In  thto  case  conveys  the  Idea  of  power,*  or 
an  exercise  of  sovereignty ;  in  thto  sense  it  to  allied  to 
the  word  reign,  which,  from  the  verb  to  reign,  signifies 
the  act  of  reigning ;  and  to  tlie  word  dMitRMm,  whiell 
signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  article. 

Entire  to  used  more  property  for  people  or  nations; 
reign  for  the  indivlduato  who  hold  the  power:  henca 
we  say  the  entire  of  the  Assyrians,  or  of  the  Turks ; 
the  reign  of  toe  Cnsars  or  the  Paleologi.  The  most 
gkirioos  epoch  of  the  entire  of  the  Babykmians  to 
the  rfign  of  Neboehadnezzar ;  that  of  the  empire  of 
the  Persians  to  the  reign  of  Cyrua;  that  of  the  eimtrs 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  reign  of  Alexander ;  that  of  the 
Romans  Is  the  reign  of  Augustus :  these  are  the  four 
great  empires  foretoM  by  the  prophet  Daniel. 

All  the  epithete  appltod  to  the  word  empire,  In  thto 
sense,  belong  equally  to  reign;  but  all  which  are  ap- 
plied to  reign  are  not  sultabte  in  applicatkm  to  empire. 
We  may  speak  of  a  reign  as  long  and  gtorions ;  but 
not  of  an  entpire  am  long  and  glorious,  unless  the  idea 
be  expressed  paraphrastkally.  The  empire  of  the 
Romans  was  of  k>nger  duration  than  that  of  tha 
Greeks ;  but  the  glory  of  the  latter  was  more  brilliant, 
from  the  rapidity  of  ite  conqueste:  the  reign  of  King 
George  HI.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  eventflu 
recorded  in  history. 

Empire  and  reign  are  both  applied  In  tha  propw 
senae  to  the  exercise  of  publick  authority; 

•  Vide  Abbe  Gliaid:  "Enpirf.ilcBa.*' 
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Tht  «fe  hlMoriek  BHMe 
Bboold  mtm  coMdoet  as  throuf  h  ibe  4eep«  of  Uae, 
Bbow  00  bow  §mpin  fiew,  4«oUa'd,  and  fell. 

Tbomsov. 
JP#i'iM#»  appliM  to  tbo  penofuJ  aet,  wheciMr  of  a 
aoyarafga  or  a  pri Tata  iMUTUIoal :  a  aoveraten  bmj 
bava  imimi^m  orm  maay  aatknn  bf  tbe  moa  of 
arma,  bat  be  boldt  bit  rmgn  over  ooa  DaHon  by  tbe 
force  of  law; 
He  wbo,  like  a  fluber,  beld  Ui  rtifu^ 
Bo  eooo  fofffoi,  waa  wise  and  Jut  la  Tabi.~PoPB. 
Henoe  tbe  word  dMmuM  may,  la  tbe  proper  aenee, 
be  applied  to  tbe  power  wbicb  man  exerclaei  o?er  tbe 
bniiee,  over  ininlmite  ol^Jecta^  or  over  blmaeif :  but  if 
ntpirt  and  rtign  be  appliedf  to  any  tbing  but  dvll 
government,  or  to  nations,  k  li  only  In  tbe  Improper 
■aenee:  tboa  a  female  may  be  eaid  to  bold  ber  «a^«r* 
-among  ber  admiiera ;  or  laebf "^ — '-'  "  "  — 


liooa  may  be  eaid  to  bave 
tbeir  reign.    In  thia  application  of  the  terns,  tmfir0 
is  sometliing  wide  and  all-commanding ; 
Let  great  AeblUes,  to  tbe  gods  reelgn^d, 
To  reason  yield  tiia  ssi^tr*  of  Ills  miaiL— Porm. 
JldSfa  Is  ibat  wbteb  is  siaady  aad  satdad  ; 

Tbe  Algid  Bone, 
Wbere  for  relentlesB  mootbs  eontuittal  night 
Holds  o'er  tbe  gUtteiing  waste  tier  starry  rtign. 
Tbohsoii. 
D§miHi»m  is  flill  of  eontrol  and  force ;  *  By  timel/ eaii- 
4loo  tlMse  desires  nuy  be  repreesed  lo  wtiicb  Indulgeaea 
would  give  absolote  dMiMea.*— Joanaoa. 


PKINCE,  MONARCH.  80VBEEIGK, 

POTENTATE. 

Frime$t  la   Freneb  9ri$te^  Latta  pifaiipt,  fkwa 

primmtf  sigaiAes  tbe  obief  or  tbe  flat  peraoa  ia  tbe 

nation;  aMnarcA,  fhim  tbe  Greek  mtift  alone,  and 


ipx4  goveraroentl  signifies  one  baviag  sole  authority ; 
S09greig%  Is  probably  changed  Arom  jiyrwaaat; 
fotenuUt  from  p«Uii$  powerful,  signifies  one  having 
upreroe  power. 
Prinf  is  tbe  generick  term,  tbe  rest  are  speelflck 


terms ;  every  sMiicreA,  tovtnigny  and  poUnfU^  Is  a 
U.    The  I 

limited  or  despotick  poww ;  bat  in  Its  rei 


armc«,  but  not  vif  ««r«d. 
finite  as  to  tbe  de( 


term  frinu  is  inde- 
'  ee  may  bave  a 


be  degree  of  power 

•potick  power ;  bat 
this  title  denotes  a  smaller  degree  of  power  than  any 
4>f  tbe  other  terms :  the  term  m^nmrtk  does  not  define 
the  extent  of  ttie  power,  but  simply  that  it  Is  undivided 
as  opposed  to  that  species  of  power  which  Is  lodged  In 
the  hands  of  many :  ttvertign  and  veUntMt*  iMicate 
tbe  highest  degree  of  power;  but  the  former  Is  em- 
pk>yed  only  as  respects  the  nation  that  to  governed, 
tlie  latter  respects  other  natloDs :  a  tovtrmgn  to  su- 
jweoM  over  hto  subjects;  mp0Unut$  to  powerful  by 
jneans  of  bto  sul^jecta.  Sverv  man  having  inde> 
sendent  power  Is  a  prmet,  let  his  territory  be  ever  so 
inconsiderable;  Germany  to  divided  Into  a  number  of 
amall  states,  which  are  governed  by  petty  ar/ 

Of  aU  the  ^rtaccs  who  had  swayed  the  Hi 

jaceptre,  Montexuma  was  tbe  most  haughty.*— RoaaaT- 
aoM.  Every  one  reigning  by  himself  in  a  state  of  some 
«onsIderable  macnltude,  and  having  an  independent 
authority  over  his  subjecu  to  a  monareAj  kings    ~  " 

'      "  '    >  •The  Mci 


trlaaMrfiLl 
ss  of  tbair 
ibey  are  bat  mortal  1 


ganaral  th^  haw  too 
—  infirmity,  to  foigsc 


emperoura  therefore  are  all  wtcnareht, 
l^eofie  were  warlike  and  eoterprtoing,  tbe  auUfortty 
of  tbe  msnmrek  unbounded.'— BoaaaTsoM.  Every 
aieaare*  to  a  toveragn^  whoae  extent  of  domlnioa 
and  number  of  subiecu  rises  above  tbe  ordinary  tovel ; 
*Tbe  Peruvians  yielded  a  blind  submission  to  their 
«ee«r«(f»«.*— RoaaaTsoii.  He  to  a  fUnUU  If  hto 
Influence  either  In  the  cabinet  or  the  fleld  extends 
very  considerably  over  tbe  aAirs  of  other  nattons ; 
*How  mean  must  the  most  exalted  a«(«»tst<  upon 
earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takea  in  Innumerabto 
orders  or  spirits. '—Addisom.  Although  we  know  that 
print**  are  but  men,  yet  in  estimating  their  characters 
we  are  apt  to  expect  more  of  them  than  what  to  human. 
It  to  tbe  great  concern  of  every  memercA  wbo  wishes 
for  tbe  welfkre  of  bto  subjects  to  cbooee  good  ooun- 
adkm:  whoever  has  approved  blmaeif  a  fldthftal  sub- 
ject may  approach  hto  stvertifn  with  a  stoady  coi^- 
dence  In  bavfaig  done  bto  duty:  tbe  moUnttOst  of  the 
.  earth  m^  semetImM  be  iaioiieatadwitb  tbair  power 


ABSOLUTE,  DE8POTICK,  AEBITEABT, 
TTBANNICAL. 
jjlasfafi  la  Latin  mh90imtfu^  partkipia  of  ak**l90, 
aignifiss  absolved  or  set  at  ttbeity  fWan  all  rsstraint  aa 
it  regards  persons;  anconditiooal,  unlimited,  as  it  ra- 
gardstbiafi;  4ufHiek,fkfmdsv0t,UkQnekit0w&nK 
a  maaiar  or  bird,  ImpUes  being  like  a  kird,  uncon- 
trolled; arMtrary,  In  French  arkCracrs,  from  the  Latin 
ar*<Crriam  wUL  impltos  bdoogfaig  to  tbe  wlU  of  one  in- 
It  of  that  of  otbera ;  lyraaaica/  signifies  being 

to  ladapemieBt  of  and  saperioor  to 
Bowar:  an  ak»0ktu*  monarch  to  uncontrolled 
ootoolybymenbiitthbigs;  be  to  above  all  law  eaoept 


Unerring  power  I 
Supceme  and  aftaelats,  of  tbeae  your  ways 
Too  render  no  account.— Ltixo. 
When  aka^hiu  power  to  ■esjgnwi  to  aay  om  amordbig 
to  tbe  consiitiatloo  of  a  govemmeat,  It  to  JBtpttitk. 
Z>«i|pelwb  power  to  therefore  eooMtblng  less  than  a*«e- 
er:  a  prinee  to  rnkMUiU  of  himself:  be  la 
bytbeooneentof  c  * 


likaatyranL 
JSbMimU  p 


daapeCMAI 
In  tbeei 


•f  Dower:  tbe  latter  to 
B  former  sometimes  ia 


tlie  early  aaes  of  society  monarchs  ware  etiefatt, 
and  among  tbe  Eascara  nations  tliey  still  retain  tbe  mk 
saiata  form  of  govenment,  though  much  limked  by  ea> 
tabllsbed  usage.  |n  the  m6reclvlliaed  stages  of  society 
tbe  power  of  daapata  has  been  considerably  restricted  by 
preaeribed  tows.  In  so  much  that  daapatMai  to  now 
Biassed  among  tbe  reaplar  forms  of  government;*  Bach 
a  bisiory  as  that  of  Baetoolns  to  to  me  aa  unanawer- 
abto  argument  against  d»»p0i»ek  power.*— ADMaoR. 
Tbto  term  may  atoo  be  applied  figuratlvaly;  'Whatever 
the  will  commanda,  tbe  whole  man  muet  do ;  tbe  eas- 
pire  of  tbe  wiU  over  aU  tbe  focultiaa  beiag  absohitsir 
overruling  and  daayafiVi- *— floimi. 

Jtrkiirmrf  and  tyraaakai  do  not  reapect  the  power 
Itself,  eo  much  aa  tbe  exeidae  of  j- 
ahraya  taken  la  a  bad  eeaee,  tbe  ft 

an  Indifibreot  aenae.    With  arWirartacaa  to  i    

tbe  idea  of  caprice  and  aelfiahneaa;  for  wbere  to  the  In- 
dividual wboae  nneontroUed  will  any  not  oAener  be 
eapriciooa  than  otberwiael  With  ifraaay  to  aaaod- 
ated  tlie  blea  of  ojipreaaioo  and  iiOnatice.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  word  r4pmw9t  ^  tyrant,  Implied  no  more 
than  wliat  we  now  undentaad  by  de^u  namely,  a 
posseesor  of  naHmltad  power:  but  from  the  natural 
abuea  of  auch  power.  It  baa  aoqubed  the  algnlficatioa 
now  attached  to  it,  namely,  of  eierdalng  power  to  tha 
injury  of  another; 

Our  aecto  a  more  tyraaakft  power  aaaume. 

And  would  foracoqitoiii  change  tbe  rodof  Roaw. 
RoacoHHoii. 

Jlb90lmU  power  aboold  be  granted  to  no  one  man  or 
body  of  men;  aince  there  to  no  aecurity  that  it  win  not 
beexerciaed  ar^tCraHly :  *  An  boneat  private  man  often 
growa  cruel  and  abandoned,  when  converted  into  aa 


a^Mlala  prince.*— AMnaoM.  Ind«p«tldkgovemmenta 
the  Carawueal  prooeedinga  of  the  aubordlnate  ofik 
are  often  more  bitoleraUe  than  tboae  of  the  Priaee. 


PO0ITIVE,  ABSOLUTE,  PEREMPTORY. 
Po$iti9*t  in  Latin  jw#it<vaa,  from  praa  to  put  or 
place,  elgnlfiea  placed  or  fixed,  that  la,  fixed  or  eata- 
BiWMd  Tn  tbe  mind ;  a^efnta  («.  JSktUmU)  algnifiee 
uncontrolled  bf  uiy  external  drcnmatancea ;  ptrtmp- 
ftf  ry,  in  LaUn  ^erfaiaear^,  from  jMrtee  to  take  away, 
■"  *"■  ail  frirther  juration. 


aignifiea  removing 
PMt(tMtoaald« 


either  of  a  man*a  eonvtotlona  or  t 


IZ 


of  mind,  or  of  bto  proceedinga ;  ak9otmt*  to  aaidof 
mode  of  proceeding,  or  bto  reUUive  drcomataooea ; 


ftremftorff  Is  aaid  of  fito  proceeding.  Pestfttas,  aa  re- 
apecta  a  man*a  conviction,  baa  been  apokeo  of  under 
the  article  of  eei\/ld«nt  (v.  CmfUnU) ;  In  the  latter 
aeuae  It  beara  the  ctoeeat  aaalogv  to  «*«elKte  or  ^«r«aip. 
eery;  upositiv* mode  of  apeech  dependa upon  %9o»i^ 
ttvaatatoof  mind:  *Tbedimtoniion  or  ceasing  of  pain 
doee  not  operate  like  pe«atv«  pleasure.*— Buau.  An 
•b*0luu  mode  of  speech  depends  upon  tbe  ancootrol. 
laMe  aotborl^  of  tbe  ^eaker ;  *  Tboee  paxts  of  the 
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morti  woild  whieh  liATt  HOC  an  cAmI^^  may  y«t  tev« 
m  relathre  beauty,  in  reipect  of  kmim  other  parts  coo* 
eealed  from  oa.*— Aomiom.  A  vfmytery  mode  of 
Bpeecb  depends  upon  tJie  dkpoaluon  and  relative  cir- 
eumttancee  of  the  tpeaker;  'The  Hif blander  fivee  to 
every  question  an  answer  so  prompt  and  perem^torp^ 
that  skepticism  Is  dared  Into  silenceZ-^OHiiaoii.  A  de< 
cision  Is  p^titive ;  a  command  Mb»phUe  mptremptarp : 
what  is  potUivt  ezdudes  all  question ;  Wbat  is  «»«e- 
lute  bars  all  resistance;  what  Is  ptrtntpUrp  removes 
all  hesitation :  a  p^sitif  answer  can  be  fiven  only  by 
one  who  has  positive  information;  an  sbtoluu  decree 
can  issue  only  trota  one  vested  with  ak»0luU  authority ; 
a  perew^t^rff  refusal  can  be  given  only  by  one  who  has 
tbe  will  and  the  power  of  deciding  it  without  any  oon- 
troveny. 

As  adverbs,  9S«»(reef|r,  •bwluUlp^  and  ptrtrnptarUy^ 
have  an  equally  close  connexion :  a  thing  is  said  to  be 
potitivelp  known,  or  pstiiivefy  determined  upon,  or 
j»Mti>o«l|r  agreed  to;  it  is  said  to  be  akfluulf  neces- 
sary, mktohUtlf  true  or  false,  rnksolMtelp  required ;  It  Is 
MH  to  be  p«r0mpt0raf  decided,  ptrtmpttrUy  declared, 
ptMmpUnilp  refused. 

Psntive  and  mbstlwU  are  llkewtse  applied  to  moral 


objects  with  the  same  disttne^n  as  betore :  toe  pen- 
Uve  expresses  wbat  is  fixed  in  distinction  from  tbe 
relative  that  may  vary ;  the  absolute  is  that  which  is 
independent  of  every  thing :  thus,  pleasure  and  pains 
are  po9iUv§;  names  in  logie  az«  a^«efol«;  cases  In 
grammar  are  s^sshiis. 

EOYAL,  BEGAL,  KIN6LT. 

Rtfti  and  rt^ai  ftom  the  Latin  rtx  a  king,  though 

of  foreign  orlcin,  have  obtained  more  general  appli- 

eatlon  than  the  corrsspondinf  English  term  kiiiglp. 

Aoysl  signifies  bek>nging  to  a  king,  in  Us 


aense ;  rtgal  in  Latin  rtgalis,  signifies  appertaining  to 
a  king,  in  its  particular  applkation;  *ni#ly  signifles 
properly  like  a  king.  A  rsyal  carriage,  a  rvyol  resi- 
dence, a  rtfai  couple,  a  rof^  salute,  rofai  authority, 
ail  designate  the  general  and  ordinary  appurtenances 
to  a  king. 

He  died,  and  oh !  may  no  reflection  shed 
Its  pois'nous  venom  on  the  r^yol  dead.— Pmxoa. 
Ragal  government,  rtMol  stale,  r$gai  power,  rtgal  dig- 
nity, denote  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  king ; 
Jerusalem  combined  must  see 
My  open  Ihult  and  rtgai  inlkmy.— Paioa. 
Finglf  always  implies  what  is  becomii^  a  king,  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  king;  a  *la#ly  crown  Is  such  as 
a  kinc  ought  to  wear :  a  ktugiif  mten,  that  which  Is 
after  the  manner  of  a  king; 

Scipio,  you  know  bow  MassanlMa  bean 
Bis  Unjfy  post  at  men  than  nfaiety  yeaia. 

DsmuM. 


EMPIRE,  KOfOlXm. 

AithougliiheM  two  wmA*  .^tivkui?*!)  rpr»fr  to  twospe- 
d**  of  (tTHtn,  vrtififti  ih*-  pnnc^'ifi  dsiitiic  O^t  title  of 
ciihtT eiDprrniir  or  It Irje,  yet  jhtili O^fcuce bet w 4ien them 
Is  not  lUnltrd  la  thEs  dbiiiirijf>ii. 

*  Tbfl  wi7rd  tmpirA  c4rtlM  w\ih  1 1  tbe  Idea  r»f  a  state 
Ihfttlii  vajt^  and  cnrnrHi«At  of  niDoy  diflVfrpnt  people; 
Aat  of  kmrrtirm  tnarlu  m  maUt  mtwr.  IJiiiiicd  Iji  extent, 
and  iinLi«4  jm  ii»  trmijiotiitlnti.    In  tin^rfi^ivf  rFiere  is  a 


J  of  ruiidjiifi«ft)tA|  [fliTi^  thc'ditTTr^rir^  in  re- 

^il4fai1knlnr  lawi  or  niwiai  of  JuHjiprudtuce  being 
'  "f  iwiailrpiss  frrjiin  eusi'im^  whliJi  da  timl  nllbct  the 
af  pf'ilLicaT  fLdiri1nt*tr anion.  Fmm  {Us  uni- 
lly>  ludfod,  in  tli4?  fKknnxionn  f}f  ^ivfTT\nmaL  we 
Wmf  trace  tttt  iprlcid  frf  tht^  w'i-rdB  king  mid  kmwdtm: 
■Jna:  therv  I*  btii  one  pTln»  or  iv>YFr«lgD  nikr.  4ltliougfa 
IhwB  may  Ih  majny  t!Tn[i1i>ffd  In  the  iidmiuLttratkNl. 
With  fmpireM  H  b  dl1fFjv<nt  L  fitif  pail  hi  NHnftimes  ga- 
Tf  nied  ^y  fijndadK^niJiLl  j^wnn  very  Mffr.nftii  from  those 
h^  nJjiclT  unoibt'T  pan  of  ihe  iiini*  rimpirt  hi  irovenied: 
M hlr.b  di^ereU jr  de^tTOji'i  \hti  unity  of  ffrnefTiFikSnt,  and 
"^-"^-i  the  unifjfi  of  thp  «aie  Ut  Cf  iii«i*i  in  iHe  f idi    '    ' 


t€  <sn>hi  cliirf*  to  tl>e  ri>iu$uafidA  of  a  cup^rjloitr  ge- 
Mnil  or  iMtf  Tiom  ihi*  very  ri^Jit  of  ci^ioanandinCt 
Ibcfi,  it  li  evi  d4f It  thai  Uk  wordi  n^irt  and 


•TUaAbhe 


*  Bapira,  royannw  " 


;  and  hcaet  it  is  Itatt  tte«  nay  I 

ivenlgna,  and  Mivdssw,in  the  saao 


derive  their  origin ; 
manjr  princes  or  sovei 
tmptrt. 

As  a  (brther  ilhistrationof  these  terms,  we  need  only 
look  to  tbeir  application  from  tbe  earliest  ages  in  whkii 
they  were  used,  down  to  the  present  period.  Tbe  word 
king  had  its  existence  kMg  prior  to  that  of  «Mp«r««r, 
being  doubtless  derived,  Uirough  the  channel  of  the 
northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  tnj  a  priest, 
sfasce  bi  those  ages  of  primitive  simplicity,  before  tbe 
lust  of  dominion  bad  led  to  the  extension  of  power  and 
conquest,  be  who  performed  the  sacerdotal  office  was 
unanimously  regarded  as  the  fittest  parson  to  discharge 
tbe  civil  ftmctions  for  tbe  community.  So  in  like  man- 
ner among  tbe  Romans  the  corresponding  word  rex, 
which  comes  from  rye,  and  the  Hebrew  7}V^  to  feed, 
sipifies  a  pastor  orsbepberd,  because  lie  who  fiUed  tbe 
office  «f  king  acted  both  spiritually  and  civilly  as  their 
guide.  Rome  therefore  was  first  a  kimgdemn^  while  it 
was  formed  of  only  one  people:  it  acquired  the  name 
of  empire  as  soon  as  other  nations  were  brought  into 
subjection  to  It,  and  became  members  of  it;  not  by 
kMUig  their  distinctive  character  as  nations,  but  by  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  supreme  command  of  their 
conquerors. 

For  the  same  reason  the  German  empire  was  so  de- 
nominated, because  it  consisted  of  several  states  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  yet  all  suttjeet  to  one  ruler  or 
emperor ;  so  likemise  tlie  Russian  empirey  the  Ottoman 
emwirey  and  the  Mogul  empire,  which  are  oompoeed  of 
dilnrent  nations:  and  on  the  other  band  tbe  kingdom 
of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  France,  and  of  England,  aU 
of  which,  though  divided  into  diflbrent  provinoea^ere, 
nevertheless,  one  people,  having  but  one  ruler.  While 
France,  however.  Included  many  distinct  countries 
within  its  jurisdiction,  it  properly  assumed  tbe  name  of 
an  emmire;  and  England  having  by  a  legislative  act 
united  to  itself  a  countty  distinct  both  in  Its  laws  and 
customs,  baa  likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  been  da- 
nominated  the  British  empire. 

A  kingdum  can  never  reach  to  the  extent  of  an  ssi- 
ipire,  for  tbe  unity  of  government  and  administration 
which  constitutes  Its  leading  feature  cminot  reach  ao 
for,  and  at  the  same  time  requires  more  time  than  the 
stoiple  exercise  of  superiority,  and  the  right  of  reeelv- 
ing  certain  marks  of  homage,  which  sufllce  to  form  an 
Although  a  kimgdem  may  not  be  ftee,  yet  an 
an  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  despotiek  in  ito 
form  of  government  Power,  when  extended  and  ra- 
mified,  as  it  must  unavoidably  be  in  an  empire,  derlvea 
no  aid  firom  the  personal  infloenee  of  the  sovereign, 
and  requlrea  therefore  to  be  dealt  out  in  portions  ftnr 
too  pyat  to  be  oooslstent  with  tbe  happlniBai  of  tbe 
sotjlecta 


TBRRITORT,  DOMINION. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a  portion  of  country  under 
a  particular  lovemroent ;  but  tbe  word  terriUrm  bringa 
to  our  minds  the  land  which  is  Included ;  tUminiJu 
conveys  to  our  minds  the  power  which  Is  exercised: 
Urritcrf  refors  to  that  which  is  In  hs  nature  bounded : 
dsanmsn  mav  be  said  of  that  which  is  boundless.  A 
petty  prince  has  bis  teniUrf;  the  monarch  of  a  great 
empire  has  dmstineiis. 

It  is  the  objMt  of  everr  ruler  to  guard  hb  terriUrm 
against  the  imintlotts  of  an  enemy;  'The  conquered 
territory  was  divided  among  the  Spanish  invadera. 
aeeonUng  to  rules  which  custom  had  introduced.*--- 
RoaaaTsoii.  Ambitious  monarchs  are  always  aimini 
to  extend  their  tfMiM<nu;  ^ 

And  while  the  heroick  PyrrhiM  abfaiea  In  arms. 

Our  wide  desMusiu  shaU  the  worU  o'emin. 

TiArr. 

STATE,  REALM,  COMMONWEALTH. 
Tbe  etmU  is  that  eoneoBdated  part  of  a  natioQ  hi 
which  llee  Itopower  and  greatnees ;  the  rtsla^  ftom 
a  kingdom,  to  any  state  whose  government  to 
Bl;thecMMr "*     "  "- 


fssiwiisiMsM  to  the  grand  body  of 
a  natton,eonsisthig  both  of  the  government  and  peooia. 
which  forms  the  MamemsMiAA  or  e^mm^nwuictm 


Tha  raUng  Met  in  the  tease  and  appUcMloB  oTlte 
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word  9tMi»  It  tlHt  of  gOfcnuBflol  in  Iti  moat  abttrtct 
■eon ;  afhln  of  tUt*  may  eitlier  respect  the  internal 
regttlatkMie  of  a  coantry,  or  it  may  reipect  the  arranfe- 
ments  of  diflterent  ttmtu  wttli  each  otiter.  The  term 
n^lm  h  employed  Tor  the  nation  at  large,  but  confined 
to  tucta  nations  as  are  monarchical  and  arlstocraUcal ; 
peers  of  the  realm  sit  in  the  English  Parliament  by 
their  own  right  The  term  eomrntnteeuUk  rtfyn  rather 
to  the  aggregate  body  of  men,  and  their  possessions, 
rather  than  to  the  government  of  a  country :  it  is  tlie 
business  of  tlie  minister  to  consult  tlie  Interests  of  the 

The  term  tUte  la  Indefinltdv  applied  to  all  commo- 
Diilos,  large  or  small,  living  under  any  Torm  of  govern- 
ment: a  petty  principality  in  Germany,  and  the  whole 
German  or  Russian  empire,  are  alilce  termed  tUte*  ; 
*  No  man  that  understands  the  $tmU  of  Poland,  and  the 
United  Provinces,  will  be  able  to  range  them  under 
any  particular  names  of  government  that  have  been 
Invenied.'— Tkmplb.  RuAm  is  a  term  of  dignity  In 
regard  to  a  nation;  Prance,  Germany,  England,  Russia, 
are,  Uiereibre,  with  most  propriety  termed  rssisM, 
wliea  spoken  of  either  in  regard  to  themselves  or  in 


life;  the  fmrntt  of  th0  popnlaee  b  gained  by  nfi^ 
which  men  of  upright  minds  would  disdain  to  employ. 
OreiU  and  /somt  are  the  giAs  of  others ;  "ifr-xff 
is  a  possession  which  we  derive  from  circumstances : 
there  will  always  l>e  ti\/lii«iics  where  there  is  credit,  or 
ftiuowr^  but  it  may  exist  independently  of  either:  we 
have  er«ii( and /avMtr  for  ourselves;  we  exert  tivf«- 
tMce  over  others:  ertdit  and  fexvwr  serve  one's  own 
purposes;  inJLwtnee  is  employed  in  directing  otltcra: 
woak  people  easily  give  crtdity  or  bestow  their /av«itr. 
Inr  which  an  it^titumce  is  gained  over  tliem  to  bend 
them  to  the  will  of  others ;  the  inJUence  itself  may  bo 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the  views  of  the  person  by 
whom  it  Is  exerted;  *Wbat  motive  could  Induce 
Murray  to  murder  a  prince  without  capacity,  without 
followers,  without  injbtenee  over  the  nobles,  whom  the 
queen,  by  her  neglect,  had  raducod  to  tlie  lowest  stale 
of  contempt'— RoaaaTsoM. 


GRACE,  FAVOUR. 


Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 
Robb'd  of  his  rsoisw,  and  baniab'd  from  above. 

DaTOBN. 

GmsMMMsilA,  although  not  appropriately  applied  to 
any  nation,  is  roost  fitted  for  repuhUcks,  which  have 
hardly  fixedness  enough  in  themselves  to  deserve  the 
name  of  stats; 
CivH  dlmensirm  is  a  vipenms  worm, 
That  gnawa  the  bowels  of  the  cssmMivesttA. 

SlIAUrBABB. 

CREDIT,  FAVOUR,  INFLUENCE. 

Ortdit^  (hm  the  Latin  ersd<t«s,  partleinle  of  erwle 
lo  believe  or  trust,  marin  the  state  of  being  believed 
or  trusted ;  /svetv,  ftom  the  Latin /«v«s,  and  probably 
/eeas  a  hooey  eomli,  marks  an  agreeable  or  pleasant 
suieof  IMing;  inptmee  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

These  terms  denote  the  stale  we  stand  in  with  regard 
to  others  as  flowinc  out  of  their  sentiments  towards 
ourselves:  ers^  arises  oat  of  esteem ; /avsur  oat  of 
food-will  or  aflbetlon ;  n^asass  out  m  either  enMb'l 
or/cvear :  crsdie  depends  most  on  personal  merit ; 
/evsvr  may  depend  on  the  caprice  of  him  who  be- 
stows it 

The  credit  which  we  have  with  others  la  marked  by 
their  confidence  in  our  Judgement ;  Inr  their  disposition 
to  submit  to  our  decisions :  by  their  reliance  In  our 
veracity,  or  assent  to  our  opinions:  the  favovr  we  have 
with  others  Is  marked  by  their  readiness  lo  comply 
with  our  wishes;  their  subservleacy  to  oor  views; 
attachment  lo  oar  soeietv :  bbcb  of  talent  are  ambi- 
tious to  tain  credit  with  their  sovereigna,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  counsel ;  weak  men  or  men  of  ordinary 
powers  are  contented  with  being  the  fmvcnritet  of 
princes,  and  eiOoyint  their  patronage  and  protectloa. 
Credit  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  individual,  and 
ttimulates  hira  to  noble  exertions ;  it  Is  beneficial  in  Its 
results  to  all  mankind.  Individually  or  colleetively ; 
•Truth  Itself  Shan  loss  its  ersdtt,  if  delivered  by  a 
person  that  has  none.*— Soirni.  Ftnoemr  redounds  to 
the  personal  advantage,  the  selfish  gratification  of  the 
Individual ;  it  Is  apt  to  inflame  pride,  and  provoke 
Jealousy ;  *  HalUkx,  thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity 
of  securing  immortality,  made  some  advances  of  /a- 
VMir,  and  some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which 
he  seems  lo  have  received  with  sullen  coldness.* — 
JoBNSOM.  The  honest  exertion  of  our  abilities  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  gain  crsd»C;  there  will  always  be 
found  those  who  are  JuA  enoua h  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due :  fa^eur^  whether  in  the  gaUiing  or  main- 
taining, requirea  much  finease  and  trick ;  much  man- 
it  of  the  homoors  of  othera;  much  control  of 


Cfrmee^  In  French  grmee^  Latin  gratUt  comes  from 
gratuM  kind,  because  ti  grace  results  from  pure  kind- 
neai  independently  of  the  merit  of  the  receiver ;  but 
favour  is  that  which  is  granted  voluntarily  and  with- 
out hope  of  recompense  independently  of  all  obli- 
gation. 

Grace  Is  never  uaed  but  In  regard  to  those  wlm  have 
offended  and  made  themselves  liable  to  punishment ; 
fmvntr  Is  employed  for  actual  good.  An  act  ef  grace 
M  a  term  emptoyed  to  denote  that  aa  of  the  govern- 
ment by  which  insolvent  debtors  are  released ;  but 
otherwise  the  term  is  fan  most  frequent  use  amont 
Christians  to  denote  that  merdfhl  influence  which  God 
exerts  over  his  most  unworthy  creatures  fVom  the  infi- 
nite goodness  of  his  Divine  nature;  it  is  to  his  special 
grace  that  we  attribute  every  good  IMing  by  whkh  we 
are  prevented  flrom  committing  sin ; 

But  say  I  could  repent  and  could  obtain. 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state,  how  soon 
Woukl  height  recall  high  thoughts.— Miltov. 
The  term  fmvew  is  employed  indiscriminately  whh 
regard  to  man  or  bis  Maker;  those  who  are  In  power 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  conferring  fmvemre ; 
*  A  bad  man  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the  world.    He 
hangs  upon  its  /evsur.*— Blaie.    But  all  we  receive 
at  the  hands  of  our  Maker  most  be  acknowledged  as  m 
fanomr.    The  Divine  #ra««  Is  absoluiely  lndis|WOsable 
for  men  as  sinners ;  the  Divine  favemr  it  perpetually 
necessary  for  men  as  his  creatuitt  dependent  upon  him 
for  every  thing. 


FAVOUBABLE,  PROPmOUS,  AUSPICIOUS. 

Fmt^mrakU,  disposed  to /«ee«r,  or  after  the  manner 
of  favour,  is  the  general  term ;  fromitioue  and  amcpi- 
ciouM  are  spedea  of  the  favomrakle ;  frofiUowe,  in 
Latin  profitiut,  trmr^  fW^  ji^rr^f  near,  becauae  the 
he^-jiin'Mi'*  fiilicbc«^  ttiftr  tieiil' 4"  ut  tiM  nfar  or  preatnyto 
giv^'  Uk^hi  iklil  in  fn^our  ill'  iliv\r  ik'-^k^ns  ;  whence  jrre- 
piti^iv*  tii^iiittra  fa-esm.rabU  ai  II  Hiiniigs  fVom  the  de* 
sij|:rj  ^•i'  nil  iit<:'nt^  aurpiciaKM,  in  FvmM  anepiee,  Latin 
a»iJ>i'iriMm  muSixxtfiti,  cumpvuHiJcvlof  avie  and  epicte 
to  k  li^tM,  sifuiilm  /anaMra^la  scn^rding  to  the  aue* 
jArt-^.  ivlial  i#  pnmitutvM  av  a^mjiif  (mm,  therefbre.  is 
al^vciv«/<i'xv^rdA''i^u.[  not  wtce  vdrni  :  the  favouremla 
pr 'j<<  tl|'  rJiuactertcn  IkjUi  pcr^>n<'  and  things;  the 
pfH  <p  r  ff  ,*t  f,\ni\^  f*ntyntr  fU!t^«;  d  tju  ^n  lerlies  the  person 
Ofii>'  :  ^Ji^iV^uvj  i*  viLkii  of  rhini^ri  i.iNEy :  as  applied  to 

per-^i^jis,  an  «iij(iil  may   br-  '' -  'le:  a  superiour 

oii!]>'  In  ftrojptiuiiui :  ihn  oii<  >  vomrabU  cmiy  In 

InriM.riiLiin  ;  Uic  lutl^r  in  f  also  in  granting 

tkumiy  aMtistAftce,  Cain  w-,^^  j  -r  ..fable  to  Pumpey: 
thp  ff?di  w«jir«:  pr^piiioiu  to  tat  i.>  m  ekt :  we  may  all 
wi*N  to  h^avu  our  fri'&iMfm^^^ruMr  to  our  projects; 


one*s  own  humours ;  what  it  that  gataied  with  difli- 
eulty  is  often  kist  in  a  moment,  and  for  a  trifle.  Oredit, 
though  sometimes  obtained  by  falsehood,  is  never  got 
without  exertion;  hut  /ae^vr.  whether  Justly  or  un- 
justly bstlowed,  often  comes  by  little  or  no  effort  on 
the  port  of  the  receiver:  a  cleiiyman  gains  credit  with 
his  parlshlooen  by  the  conslstencv  of  his  conduct,  the 
gravity  of  his  demetnwir,  and  toe  ttrictnets  of^  his 


Famous  PlantageneC!  roost  grackwis  prinee, 
Lend/svoMra^M  ear  to  our  requests.— ^HAKsrcAiia. 
None  but  heathens  expect  to  have  a  blind  destiny  ^rv 
fiUeiu.  In  the  improper  sense,  propitione  may  be 
api^led  to  things  with  a  similar  distinction ;  whatever 
is  well  disposed  to  us,  and  seconds  our  endeavours,  or 
serves  oor  purpose,  is  fmemraUe ;  *Tou  have  indeed 
every  favourable  circumstance  for  your  advancement 
that  can  be  wiahed.*~MBUCOTB  {Lettcrt  of  Cieere) 


ENGLISH  STNONTMES. 


Ill 


tioiM,rad  deckles  oiirmcc«M,  Is  j»ri)r»ltMi«  to  on; 

Butsb!  what  use  o(  vskrar  MB  tw  made, 

Whea  H«avea*B  pnpitinu  powen  raAise  tbelr  aid. 

DaTDBIf. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  a  wind  b  said  to  be/(Sv<mr«M« 
wbtcb  carries  as  to  the  end  of  our  TQjrage ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  propiti0us  If  tlie  rapidity  of  our  passage 
forwards  any  great  purpose  of  our  own.  Those  tilings 
are  autpieiou*  which  are  casual,  or  onlv  indicative  of 
good ;  persons  are  proyitunu  to  the  wishes  of  another 
who  llslen  to  their  requests  and  contribute  to  their 
satisfaction.  A  Journey  is  undertalcen  under  muspi- 
ei»n»  circumstances,  where  every  thing  incidemal. 
as  weather,  society,  and  the  like,  bid  lair  to  aUbrd 


Still  follow  where  inufieitiu*  fUes  invite, 
Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  sUghL 
Sooner  shall  jarring  elements  unite, 
Than  touth  with  gain,  than  interesc  with  right 

Lb  WIS. 


A  journey  Is  mdertalceQ  under  propiti^ua  circum- 
stances when  every  thing  fbvours  the  attainment  of  the 
ol||ect  for  which  It  was  begun ; 

Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhoose  too: 
Unconscious  of  a  lemprapiuvus  dime. 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty.— Cowfbb. 

Whoever  has  any  request  to  make  ought  to  seize  the 
mu»piei»u»  moment  when  the  peiBoa  of  whom  it  is 
aslMd  to  hi  a  pleasant  ftvnt  of  mind ;  a  poet  in  hto 
invocation  requests  the  muse  to  be  prtpitioua  to  biro, 
or  the  tover  coqjuras  hto  betoved  to  be /rsptlMitf  to  hto 


TO  LEAD,  CONDUCT,  GUIDE. 

J>sd,ln  Sazoo  Mddm,  Mdm,  Dantoh  Isd^  Swedtoh 
Ms,  low  German  Imdea.  high  German  Isttea,  to  most 
probably  eonoeeted  with  the  obsolete  German  tot, 
MIfs,  a  way  or  road,  Swedish  Isd,  Saxon  lau,  itc 
signifying  properly  to  show  or  direct  In  the  way;  ss«- 
dacf,  in  Latin  wndmetnt^  parilciple  of  esadacs,  signifies 
to  carry  a  person  with  one,  or  to  make  a  thing  go  ac- 
cording to  one's  will ;  gnidty  In  French  fWdw-,  Saxon 
wUmm  or  «Ks«»,  German.  Jtc  wtittn  to  show,  Latin 
vides  to  see  or  show,  signifies  properly  to  point  out  the 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  denote  the  faifluence 
wMch  one  peison  has  over  the  movemeats  or  aclkms 
of  another;  but  the  first  impUea  nochiag  OKire  than 
personal  preience  and  direction  or  gobig  before,  the 
last  two  convey  also  the  Idea  of  snperlour  Intelligeuce ; 
those  are  Ud  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  go  alone, 
those  are  e^ndmeUd  and  guUtd  who  do  not  know  the 
road :  In  the  literal  sense  it  to  the  band  that  Umdt,  the 
head  that  cMidiicte,  and  the  eye  that /autor;  oneleads 
•a  infimt;  emtducU  a  person  to  a  given  spot;  and 
guiiM  a  traveller , 

HtojpMdtf,  aa  IbltbAil  ftom  that  day 
As  Hasperus  that  isadr  the  tun  hto  way. 

FAntFAZ. 

•We  waited  some  time  hi  cxpectatfcHi  of  the  next 
worthy,  who  came  in  whh  a  great  rettone  of  histo- 
rians, whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  most  of  them 
being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  thus  esadBct- 
9i,  who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much  disturbed.* 

Aomsoif. 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  1 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  wav 
Than  led  by  a  (Use  guidt  to  err  Irfday 'l— DiimAic. 

A  feneral  Uads  an  array,  toasmuch  as  he  goes  before 
it  Into  the  field  of  battle ;  be  eonducU  an  army,  Inas- 
mnch  as  he  directs  its  movements  by  hto  Jndgemont 
and  skill;  be  to  himself  fB»d«d,  inasmuch  as  be  fol- 
lows tbe/md«  vrho  potato  out  the  road.  The  coach- 
iian  issd*  hto  horses  in  or  out  of  the  stable ;  be/autcr 
Ibem  when  they  are  in  a  carriage ;  the  pilot  e^ndmct* 
a  vessel ;  the  steersman  gmid*§  It. 

These  words  bear  the  sbhm  aaakfy  In 
figumHa  ipplhMkw ;  the  pefsonaTlBii 


law  guides.  Men  ars  Ud  into  mistakes  U  Ustsoii^  t» 
evil  counseUors.  The  word  to  also  applied  in  tlie  asma 
senss  to  circumstances ;  'Human  testimony  to  not  so 
proper  to  Usd  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of 
tbincB,  as  to  acquaint  us  with  the  existence  of  things.* 
—Watts.  But  sometimes  the  word  lead  to  uken  In 
the  sense  of  draw  or  move  into  action,  as  men  are  said 
to  be  <«d  by  their  passioas  hito  errours ;  '  What  1  say 
wiH  have  Uttto  influence  on  these  whose  ends  lead 
them  to  wish  the  continuance  of  the  war.*— Swirr. 
Condmeting  In  the  moral  sense  to  applied  mostly  to 
things  ;  one  c«iwfac(«  a  lawsuit  or  a  misiness ;  *Ue  so 
cMueUd  the  aflUrs  of  the  kingdom,  that  be  made  tha 
reign  of  a  prince  most  harav  to  the  English.*- Loan 
LvTTLBTON.  Outdingt  which  comes  nearest  to  Umd- 
iug  in  thto  application,  conveys  the  idea  of  serving  as 
a  rule;  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  to  sulB- 
cient  to  ruide  us  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  *  The  brutes 
are  guid$d  by  instinct  and  know  no  sorrow ;  the  angeto 
have  knowledge  and  they  are  happy.*— Stxblb.  *Upon 
those,  or  such  Hke  secular  maxims,  when  nothing 
but  interest  gnidn  men,  tliey  many  times  eoncloda 
that  the  slightest  wrongs  are  not  lo  be  put  up  witli.*— 
Kbttblwbli.. 


CkmdMctmg^  aa  In  the  preceding  article, 
KMt  wisdom  and  Icnowledge :  managing^  i 
^ench  wunagtr  and  sMM«r,  and  the  Laun 


TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGE,  DIRECT. 

article,  requlrea 

„      Jtfts^,  from  tlie 

French  wunagtr  and  sMM«r,  and  the  Laun  siaaas  a 
hand,  supposes  most  action ;  diraetimi,  fhra  the  Latin 
dtrscCvs,  participle  of  dirige  or  di  and  rego^  stgnifies  to 
regulate  distinctly,  which  supposes  most  authority.  A 
towyer  etmdmeU  the  cause  intrusted  to  him ;  a  steward 
mmukMtt  the  mercantile  concerns  for  hto  emphiyer ;  a 
superintendent  dtrtU  the  movements  of  ail  the  subor- 
dinate agents. 

Condmeting  to  always  applied  to  allUrs  of  the  fiist 
importance ;  *  The  genersJ  purpoees  of  men  In  the  evn- 
duct  of  their  lives,  I  mean  with  relatton  to  thto  Hfe  only, 
end  in  gaining  either  the  affection  or  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  they  converse.*— Stbxlb.  Management 
to  a  term  of  fttiniliar  use  to  characterize  a  fttrollTar  em- 
ptoyment;  *  Good  delivery  to  a  graceftil  siaiia^esMal 
of  the  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture.'— Stbbui.    '  I 


\  voice,  countenance,  and  aestun 
have  sometimes  aroused  myseUT  with  coasidering  tlia 

obtained  In  the  world.'— Aomsoii.    Dircetian  makes 


several  methods  of  i 


riaf  a  debate,  wbkhbava 


up  in  authority  what  it  wanto  in  importance;  it  fUto 
but  little  short  of  the  word  candmct ;  *  To  direct  a  wan- 
derer In  the  right  way  to  to  l%ht  another  man's  candle 
by  one's  own,  which  loses  none  of  iu  light  by  what 
the  other  gains.*— Gauva.    A  eomdmetor  conceives  and 

Es  as  well  as  executes:  *If  he  did  not  entirety  pro- 
the  union  and  regency,  none  win  deny  hhn  to  have 
\  tlie  chief  conductor  in  both.'— AnmsoN.  A  ma- 
n^fsr,  for  the  most  part  simply  acts  or  executes, 
except  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  or  in  mean  concerns ; 

*  A  Bltllful  siaas^sr  of  the  rabble,  so  long  as  they  have 
but  ears  to  bear,  need  never  Inquire  whether  they 
have  understanding.'— SotTH.  A  diractor  cororoandi ; 

*  Himself  stood  director  over  them,  with  iKxIding  or 
stamping,  showing  he  did  like  or  mislike  those  tbtngs 
he  did  not  understand.'— Sidnbt.  It  to  necessary  to 
csadael  with  wisdom;  tosMas^  with  diligence  and 
attentkm ;  to  dtrsci  with  proroptitode,  precision,  and 
clearness.  A  minister  of  state  requires  peculiar  talents 
to  csadact,  with  success,  tlie  various  and  complicated 
concerns  which  are  connected  with  hto  office :  he  must 
exercise  much  skill  in  wumaging  the  various  charac- 
ters and  clashing  interests  with  which  he  becomes  con- 
nected :  and  possess  much  influence  to  direct  the  mul- 
tiplied operations  bjr  which  the  grand  machine  of  go- 
vernment to  kept  hi  motion. 

When  a  general  undertakes  to  conduct  a  campaign 
he  will  intrust  the  management  of  minor  concerns  lo 
penons  on  whom  he  can  rely ;  but  he  win  direct  In 
person  whatever  to  likely  lo  have  any  serious  influenea 
on  hto  I 


TO  DIRBCT,  DISPOSE,  REGULATE. 
We  direU  for  the  instruction  of  individuato.    Wa 
rapdate  for  the  good  order  or  convenience  of  ouunr 
We  dfopsss  for  tha  banefli  of  one  or  many. 


Ili 


ENGLISH  BTNONTliES. 


to  m^ntoft,  fhmi  Um  Latin  r«f«l«  a  rolei  ilf- 


BliytDc  to  aettle  aeoording  to  a  rale,  It  gMMral,  It  mip- 

pom  Miparioar  laforvMtkiii.     An  oOcor  HrrnU  tbe 

I  of  hit  oMn  in  mltttary  operatiooa 


Canat  tboo  with  all  a  rooaarch'i  carta  oppreit ! 
Ob  Atraus'  aoa !  canat tbou  indulge  thy  reatl 
111  fita  a  cbief,  who  mlgbty  natiooa  guidee, 
DintU  in  council,  and  m  war  preridat  — Pofk« 

Tbeatewardor  master  of  tbe  ceremonleartfiUatcttlM 
wbde  coocerna  of  an  entertainment; 

ET*n  goddeana  are  wonen :  and  no  wift 
Haa  power  to  vgidaU  tier  horiMBd'a  lift. 

DET»tll. 

The  d»r«etor  la  often  a  man  in  power;  tXimrtfmUUrU 
alwaya  tlie  man  ofbuaineM;  tbe  latter  la  frequently 
emptored  lo  act  under  tbe  former.  The  Bank  of  Eoc- 
land  baa  ita  dirM(M>«,  who  only  take  part  in  the  ad- 
BinlatratioB of tiM whole;  ther«rtUa(iMoftbeaabor- 
dinatepart,andof  tbedetailaof  iNiBine«,ia  intnutad 
ao  tlie  aupetiottr  clerka. 

To  dtr«rt  ia  rooatly  need  with  regard  to  otlMia;  to 
T9gvUU^  fteqocntly  with  recard  to  ouraHvea.  One 
peraoa  iir^cu  another  according  to  hia  better  Judge- 
ment; her«|f«a«<«ahli  owBCondoctby  prindplea  or 
clrcumatancee ;  *8trange  dieordera  are  bred  in  tbe 
minda  of  tboae  men  whoee  paariooB  are  ma^ngnUud 
But  aom   *  " 


reaaon.*— AnniaoM. 


aometimea  tbe  word 


towarda  an  object,  and  It  ia  then  Blatiiiiniahed  fVom 
rMTu/oxe,  which  tlgnUiea  to  determine  the  meaaure  and 
other  drcuniatancea ;  'Ittotheboaineaof  relMonand 
philoaophy  notao  much  to  extinguiah  our  paMona,  as 
to  rtgnUu  and  dir$u  them  to  valuable,  weU-choeen 
obiectt.*~ADMaoR. 

To  iispo9«,  fVom  dtipaiia.  or  dis  and  jmim,  algnify- 
log  to  put  apart  for  a  particular  uae,  anppoaea  auporiour 
power,  like  tbe  word  direct,  and  auperioor  wiadom,  like 
that  of  regmt§U:  whence  tlie  term  haa  been  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Bdng,  who  is  Myled  the  *  iM«pM«r  of  all 
eventa  ;*  and  In  the  aame  sense,  it  ia  need  1^  the  poeta 
In  reference  to  the  heathen  goda ; 

Endure,  and  eooquer;  Jove  y 
To  Altar*  good,  oar  peat  and  .  . 

Detmu. 


BSHAVIOUE,  CONDUCT,  CABRIAGE,  DE- 
PORTMENT, DEMEANOUR. 

BdUvMvr  cornea  fromMUNM,compoondad  of  Aaaad 
JUas,  algnlfying  to  have  one*a  aelf;  or  have  aelf-posaea- 
■loo;  c#itAieC, in  Latin cmAkCiu,  participle  of  cm- 
daca,  compounded  of  em  or  caai  and  dace  to  lead  akmg, 
aignUles  leadlw  one's  self  alont ;  eamafs,  the  abalract 
ofearraCa.  7V*sar,««rrif),elgnUles tbeact ofcarrv- 
ingone^  body,  or  ooe^s  aelf:  dif0rtmmt,  ftom  the  Latin 
dnoHo  to  carry ;  and  dMnecaaar,  twai  the  French 
iementr  to  lead,  have  the  aame  original  aense  aa  the 

AdUmsarriapecta  corporeal  or  mental  actkma;  csn- 
dact,  mental  actiona;  cvria^^  dtporUMmt,  and  U- 
SMcaaar,  are  dUEHent  apedea  of  bebavioar.  B0- 
kamUmr  respects  all  actiona  ezpoaed  to  the  nottee  of 
othera:  eonimet  the  general  line  of  a  peraon*s  moral 
proceedings:  we  speak  of  a  pema*8  behmvi^ur  at 
Slble,  or  in  company,  in  a  baU  room,  to  tbe  street,  or  to 
publick ;  of  bis  c0nduet  to  the  management  of  bis  pri- 
vate concerns,  to  tbe  direction  of  bla  fkmlly,  or  to  hie 
dillerent  reladooa  with  bla  feUow-creaiuree.  Aala- 
viour  appllea  to  the  minor  morals  of  society ;  e<m^i 
to  ihoaeof  the  first  moment :  to  oor  Intereoarse  with 
others  we  may  adopt  a  dvH  or  polite,  a  rode  or  bolater- 
ousMoWMir;  to  our  serloos  transactlona  w*  may 
adopt  a  peaceable,  dlacteet,  orpradcnt,  a  raah.dan- 
geroua,  or  mlacWevoua  ecnimeL  Our  bfktnifmr  ia 
good  or  bad;  our  e^ndmt  ia  wiae  or  ftwilah:  bjr  oor 
H*«eis«r  we  may  render  ooraelvea  agreeable,  or  other- 
wiae;  by  oar  9§mdma  we  may  command  esteem,  or 
provoke  contempt:  tbe  »«*ae<#«r  of  young  wopte  to 
tylaof  paitktularimponanee;  it  ahouU,  above 
itogs,  be  marked  with  propriety  to  the  preaenea  of 
'  '  --iaa;  'TtwdiwafwaoflMbianot 


aodetyi 
anthlM 


circumatanee  ia  what  abould  be  oor  aoUd  distlnetloii.* 
-T-STBtLK.  The  vouth  who  does  not  learn  betimes  a 
seemly  kekmvi^mr  In  company,  will  acarcely  know  how 
to  emtdmet  himself  judicloasly  oo  any  (Uture  oecaakm : 
*  Wiadom  Is  no  less  necessary  to  religioua  and  moral 
than  In  civil  soa^vct.*— -Blair. 

Carriajf  reapecti  simply  the  manner  of  carrrinf 
the  body ;  dep^rtwtemt  todudes  both  the  action  and  the 
emrriag9  0t  tbe  body  to  performing  tbe  action:  ds< 
mfMtmr  respects  only  the  moral  character  or  tendency 
of  the  actioo ;  itp^rtmtnt  is  said  only  of  thoae  ozte- 
riour  actiona  that  have  an  immediate  reference  to 
othera ;  dmMmmamr^  of  the  general  bthnieur  aa  it  re 
lates  to  the  drcumstancea  and  situation  of  tbe  indlvi> 
dual :  the  emrrimft  la  that  part  of  ie&ainavr,  which  la 
of  the  lint  importance  to  attend  to  in  young  persons. 
The  carriagt  sbouk)  neither  be  haughty  nor  servile ;  to 
be  aracefVil,  it  ought  to  have  a  due  mixture  of  dignity 
and  condescension :  the  deportment  of  a  man  abould 
be  raited  to  bis  station ;  an  htunble  deportment  is  be- 
coming in  infertours;  a  stately  and  forbidding  dtpert- 
wmU  is  very  unbecoming  in  superlours;  tbe  demeanour 
of  a  man  should  be  railed  to  his  situation;  theaoita- 
ble  dom$m$tour  of  a  Judge  on  the  bench,  or  of  a  clergy, 
man  to  the  pulpit,  or  when  perlbtming  his  clerical 
Ainctiofis,  adda  much  to  the  dignity  and  aolemaity  of 
the  office  Itsdf. 

Tbe  carriage  marks  the  bhth  and  edocatioo :  aa 
awkward  corriago  staropa  a  man  as  vulgar ;  agrace- 
Ail  cmnrisM*  evincea  refineaieot  and  culture ;  *  He  that 
will  look  back  upon  all  tbe  acquatotancea  he  baa  had 
to  bla  whole  life,  will  find  he  has  seen  more  men  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  emptoyments  and  perforroancea, 
than  wch  as  could  In  tlie  general  bent  of  their  cor- 
rittgt  act  otherwise  than  according  to  tlieir  own  coa»- 
plexion  and  homonr.'— SraaLa.  Tbe  deporimemt 
marks  the  existinc  temper  of  tbe  mind ;  whoever  is 
reallv  impressed  %rlth  the  solemnity  and  importance  of 
publick  worship  will  evince  his  ImpresskMis  by  a  gravity 
of  deportment ;  femalea  should  coard  agalnat  a  light 
deMrtaMMt,  as  highly  prdudlciai  to  their  reputation ; 
*The  mild  dwsaasar,  the  modest  deportmrni,  are 
valued  not  only  as  they  denote  imernal  purity  and  In- 


noceoce,  butaa  fbrming  to  theaaadvea  the  moat  amlabli 
and  ennging  part  of  the  ftmale  character.*— Macksii- 
UB.  The  demeoMemr  marka  the  habitual  temper  of 
the  mind,  or  to  (hct  the  real  character ;  we  are  often 
led  to  Judge  fltvourably  of  an  individual  from  tbe  first 
glance,  wboae  itmoonowr  oa  cloae  examtoaiion  doea 
not  leave  auch  fkvourable  impressions ;  *  I  have  been 
toM  the  saaae  even  of  Mahometana.  with  relatkm  lo 
the  proprteiy  of  tbelr  d«ia#MM«rin  tbecoovaMioMOf 


CARRIAGE,  GATT,  WALK. 


Garrii^'i  ft^i^n  the  verb  to  cmrrf  (v.  TV  *sar,eafTy), 
algniflea  tne  act  of  corrftng  In  seneral,  but  here  that 
of  cmrrffing  the  bodv;  goM,  from  go,  signtfles  the 
manner  of  going  with  the  body ;  watt  aignifies  the 
manner  of  wuUteng* 

Carriage  is  here  the  moat  teoeral  term ;  It  reapecta 
the  manner  of  carrfimg  the  body,  whether  to  a  state 
of  motkMi  or  reat:  ga&  is  the  mode  of  emrrwing  the 
Umfaa  and  body  whenever  we  move:  wal*  is  the 
manner  of  cmrrfimg  the  body  when  we  move  forward 
to  watt. 

A  peraoQ*a  carriage  b  aomewhat  natural  to  him ;  it 
la  often  an  todicaUon  of  character,  but  admita  of 
great  change  by  education ;  we  may  alwayadlstingulsh 
a  man  aa  hi^  or  tow,  either  to  mind  or  station,  by  his 
carriage;  *Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules 
ahe  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  ftxrward 
with  a  regular  compoaed  earri^fe.*->Anniaoii.  Oait 
ia  artificial;  w*  may  contract  a  certato  gait  byhablr: 
the  gait  Is  therefore  often  taken  for  a  bad  babh  of 
going,  aa  when  a  peraoo  has  a  Umplng  gait,  or  an 
uAstaady/otl; 

LIMeas  her  fait,  and  slow,  wHh  aeemtog  pata, 
She  dmgi*d  bar  toU*ttog  Umba  akmgthe  pteln. 

BKEliaTOlfB. 

ITatt  Is  taai  dafialta  than  either,  aa  it  Is  appUcaMa  to 
I  of  an:  than  li  «  podL  « 
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or  u  faidlflknot  v«U ;  bot  It  to  not  •■ttter  of 
„_Jfereiic«  whlcb  of  tbeaejilndt  of  w«tt  we  teve ;  It 
to  tbe  gmt  art  of  tbe  dancing-maaler  lo  give  •  good 
wik; 

In  length  of  train  ctoicemto  ber  iweetiUig  gown. 
And  by  ber  graceftil  malkt  tho  queen  of  love  to  known. 

Drtdb«. 


MANNERS,  MORAUL 
JVanaffrt  (v.  ^»r,  wtamur)  reepeet  tbe  naiaor  Ibrme 
of  acting  with  others  and  towardii  otlwn ;  wtaraU  in- 
clude tbe  important  duties  of  life :  matmen  baTe, 
therefore,  been  denominated  minor  smtoI*.  By  an 
attention  to  good  maaiMrs  we  render  oursetres  good 
companionB ;  by  an  observance  of  good  siers<«  we 
become  good  members  of  society:  theibrmergatnstlie 
good  wiu  of  others,  tbe  latter  their  esteem.  TnesMii- 
iMr«  of  achild  are  of  more  or  less  Importance,  accord- 
ing to  hto  station  in  life ;  hto  moraU  cannot  be  at- 
tended to  too  early,  let  hto  station  be  what  It  may ;  *In 
tbe  present  corrupted  state  of  human  ««iNMr»,  always 
to  assent  and  to  comply,  to  the  very  worrt  maxim  we 
can  adopt  It  to  Imposolhte  tosupport  the  purity  and 
dignitv  of  Chrinian  ai«rato,  without  opposing  the 
world  on  various  occasions.*— Blais. 

AIR,  MANNER. 

Air,  la  Latin  asr,  Greek  i%»,  comes  ftom  the  Ht- 
brew  *llKi  because  It  to  the  vehicle  of  light ;  hence  In 
the  figurative  sense,  in  wbkb  it  to  here  taken,  It  de- 
notes an  appearance:  smmut.  In  French  sunu^*, 
comes  probably  fVom  suimt  to  lead  or  direct,  slgnUy- 
Ing  tbe  direction  of  one*s  movements. 

An  sir  to  inherent  In  the  whoto  person:  a  sMatM^to 
confined  to  the  action  or  tbe  movement  of  a  sliurie  limb. 
A  man  has  the  a«r  of  a  common  person ;  It  ducovers 
Itoelf  in  all  hto  mannert.    An  air  has  something  su- 


rerficlal  In  lu  nature;   It  strikes  at 
The  «tr  she  gave  herself  was  that  o 


— Stsblb.    Mamtsr  has  something  more 


the  first  glance 
ofai 


omplog  girl.* 
SQlidinit;  U 
derelopes  Itself  on  closer  observatkm;  *The  boy  to 
well  fashioned,  and  will  easily  fan  Into  a  graceAil 
laaaser.'— Stbilb.  Some  pe<mle  have  an  air  about 
them  which  dtopleases;  butthdr  maiuurt  afterward 
wfai  upon  those  who  have  a  farther  intercourse  with 
them.  Nothing  to  more  common  than  to  sullbr  our- 
selves to  be  pfejodiced  by  a  person's  tttr^  either  tai  hto 
favour  or  otherwise :  the  mmmtrs  of  a  man  will  often 
contribute  to  hto  advancement  in  lifb,  more  than  hto 
real  merits. 

An  air  to  Indicative  of  a  state  of  mind ;  It  may  re 
suit  either  fVom  a  natural  or  habitual  mode  of  think- 
ing: a  mmntr  to  Indicative  of  the  education  ;  It  to 
produced  by  external  drcamstances.  An  air  to  nobto 
or  simpto,  It  marks  an  elevation  or  slmpltolty  of  cha- 
racter: a  «aa«a«r  to  rude,  rustic,  or  awkward,  for 
want  of  culture,  good  society,  and  good  exampto. 
We  assume  an  airy  and  atba  a  mammer.  An 
air  of  ImporUnce  exposes  tbe  littleness  of  the 
which  might  oitaerwtoe  pass  unnoticed :  the  same  man- 
flMTs  which  are  becoming  when  natural,  reader  a  per- 
aon  rldicutooa  when  they  are  afilbcted.  A  prepossess- 
ing air  and  engaging  wtamMtrt  have  more  inflnenca  on 
the  heart  than  the  solid  qualities  of  the  mind. 


AIR,  MIEN,  LOOK. 


Air  signifies  the  same  aa  in  the  ptecading  article ; 
»<m,  in  Qerroao  minuy  comes,  as  Adduog  supposes, 
from  sMJkaM  to  move  or  draw,  because  the  lin^  of  the 


f^ta,  which  coasdtnta  tbe  snca  hi  tbe  German  sense, 
are  drawn  together:  hok  signifies  properly  a  mode  of 
kwking  or  appearliw. 

The  exteriour  of  a  perava  to  oomprslMnded  in  the 
sense  of  an  these  words,  jftr  depends  not  oo(yoB  the 
countenance,  but  the  statare,  earrto«Ot  and  aetioa: 
wtitn  respects  the  whoto  outward  appeaiaaca,  aoc  ex- 
cepUng  the  dress:  IO0A  depends  altafeather  oo  tha  ftee 
and  He  chances.  Air  marks  any  partlealar  state  of 
the  mind;  *The  truth  of  it  to,  the  s^  to  generally  bo- 
tblng  etoe  but  the  Inwarddtopoaitlon  of  the  mfad  made 
vMlii6.*^Anmsoa.    JIfiait  daooies  a«y  stale  af  the 


^w  sleek  their  fMftt,  how  goodly  to  tMrniia, 
When  b%  they  strut  bahtod  a  dooMe  ehia.  ^ 

DETDnr. 
Laak  denotes  any  lodlvfdoal  movemaat  of  the  anlnd 
How  In  the  hok$  does  conscious  gnOt  appear. 
Aj>dmov. 


f  iudae  by  a  person's  afr,  that  he  has  a  confl- 
I  ftariees  stand :  we  may  judge  by  bto  sorrow- 


Wai 


fU  ansa,  that  he  has  sobi „    

kf  eorrowful  hok»t  that  be  has  some  partial  or  tempo- 
rary cause  for  sorrow. 

We  talk  of  dolag  any  tUnc  with  a  partteolar  air; 
of  having  a  simii;  of  giving  a  Issk.  An  bmocent  man 
wlB  answer  hto  aceusen  with  an  ovr  of  composure ;  a 
person's  whole  mi$m  snmftimes  bespeaks  hto  wretched 
condition ;  m.  Uok  to  sometimes  given  to  one  who  acta 
In  concert,  by  way  of  inthnation. 

TO  ADMONISH,  ADVISE. 

AimomMhy  in  Latin  admantOy  to  ccnnponnded  of 
the  intensive  ad  and  sumas  to  advise,  sIgnlfVing  to  put 
seriously  In  mind ;  advif  compounded  of  the  Latin 
ad  and  ei«««,  participle  of  nidao  to  see,  signifies  to 
make  to  see,  or  to  show. 

Admonitk  mostly  regards  tbe  past;  aMts  respecti 
the  future.  We  adm^nik  a  person  on  the  errours  ho 
has  committed,  bv  representing  to  him  the  extent  and 
consequences  or  his  oflbnce ;  we  advita  a  person  as  to 
hto  future  conduct,  bygtvinc  him  rules  and  instrua- 
tions.  Those  who  are  most  nable  to  ttansgreas  require 
Vo^admonukU; 

Heof  their  wkked  ways 
Shan  them  arfwewirt,  and  before  them  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness.— Milton. 
Those  who  are  moot  Inexperienced  require  to  be  «!• 
vtMrf;   *lty  worthy  friend,  tbe  clergyman,  toM  oi^ 
that  he  wondered  any  order  of  pereons  should  think 
themselves  too  considerable  to  be  adsissd.'— Aomsoa. 
Admomtirn  serves  to  put  people  on  their  guard  i 
toemiathe  -   ■       ' 


evil;  adoict to direa t 


I  the  choloe  M  good. 


ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAUTION. 

dfdatMOtfMi  signifieatha  act  of  sdwontohing,  or  that 
Inrwbieh  oae  admonidMS :  waraiaj,  in  Saxon  aoaraica, 
German  warasa,  probably  from  wdArm  to  perceive, 
signifies  making  to  sse ;  coMiiomy  from  tama  to  beware, 
flpilft^  tbe  making  beware. 

A  guardint  against  evil  to  common  to  these  terms: 
but  mdmoniuon  expresses  mora  than  worata^,  and 
that  more  than  caatioa. 

An  mdmonition  respecto  tbe  moral  conduct ;  It  com- 
prehend! reasoning  and  remonstrance:  wcrma/  and 
caution  respect  the  perwnal  Interest  or  safety ;  ibo 
fbrnier  eoropreheods  a  strong  forciMe  representatioo  of 
the  evil  to  he  dreaded;  the  latter  a  simpto  apprtoal  of 
a  Aiture  contingency.  AdmonUiam  may  therefore  fre- 
quently comprehend  warning;  and  warmiMM  may 
comprehend  eanOiany  tbougb  not  viea  v«r«d.  We  ad' 
manUk  a  person  against  the  oommieskm  of  any  ofllmce ; 
we  warn  nlm  against  danger ;  we  eamtian  him  against 
any  misfortune. 

Admoniti<nu  and  wanuaga  are  given  by  those  who 
are  superiour  In  age  and  stotkm ;  caalitfBS  by  any  who 
are  previouriy  In  possession  of  wformation.  Parenta 
give  odai^nstMa*;  ministeis  of  the  gospel  give  wom- 
m/v ;  Indiflbrent  poisons  give  camUam.  It  to  neces- 
sary 10  admaniak  those  vnw  have  onee  oftnded  to 
abstain  from  a  shailar  oflbooe;  'At  tbe  same  time 
that  I  am  talking  of  the  cruelty  of  urging  people's 
faults  with  saveritft  I  caaoot  but  bewail  some  wbich 
man  aia  gouty  of  lor  want  of  admoattMa.*— SraaLs. 
It  to  necessary  to  warn  those  of  tbe  consequences  of 
sin  who  seem  detarmtaMd  to  peraeveie  la  a  wicked 


Not  e'en  Philander  had  bespoke  bto  shroud, 
Nor  hadhe  causo— a  waning  waa  denied. 

Yovxo. 
II  to  neceswiy  to  ^anlisn  those  ngiinsi  any  fabe  step 


n  gotof  in  a 


•irangepath; 


Yoacaartsa'daa 


IM 


ENOLI8H  STNONTMES. 


Yoar  teMont  foaml  the  wcakett  nut, 

Aim'd  at  the  bead,  but  reacta'd  tbebMit^-Swirr. 

JtimtmUmns  are  giren  by  penooe  only;  wvtumg* 
•Ml  tanOifmt  are  giVen  by  Uilnti.  Tbe  young  are 
Uwmtuhtd  by  the  old:  tbe  death  of  friendi  or  rela- 
tives lervei  ai  a  warning  lo  tbe  Burvivon ;  the  onfor- 
tuoate  accidenia  of  the  careleai  eerve  as  a  comUou  to 
dchere  to  avoid  the  Hke  emXir.  JtdmtvnitwnM  should 
be  given  with  mlldnesi  and  gravity ;  mttminf§  with 
hnorasBlve  (brce  and  wannth ;  ccvAmw  with  oeamess 
and  precision.  The  young  require  ftequent  s^nm- 
nition*;  the  Ignorant  and  self-deluded  solemn  vam- 
ingf;  the  inexperieneed  timely  e9tUwn§. 

A^twimdtiont  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  aorrowful 
attention ;  warning*  should  make  a  deep  and  lastJi^ 
hupreasfcm ;  eamdam*  should  be  borne  in  mind :  but 
mdmvnitionM  are  too  often  n;jeetedf  wmntinga  despised, 
and  cautiam  sllghled. 


ADVICE,  COUNSEL,  INSTRUCTION. 

Ji9iea  ilcnlfles  that  which  Is  advised  (v.  Advice) ; 
eou!n»«L,  In  French  evnfUy  Latin  evntiUnmy  comes  fh>m 
cantiliot  compounded  of  mh  and  talio  to  leap  together, 
signifying  to  run  or  act  In  accordance ;  and  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  Implies  deliberation,  or  the  thing  delibe- 
rated upon,  determined,  and  prescribed ;  instrucUan^ 
In  French  inatrmetian^  Latin  tMtmelia,  comes  from  in 
and  atruo  to  dispoae  or  regulate,  signifying  the  thing 
laid  down. 

Tbe  end  of  all  the  actions  Implied  by  these  words  to 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  all  of  them  in- 
clude the  accessary  Idea  of  raperiorlty,  either  of  age, 
station,  knowledge,  or  talent.    Jldvice  w- 

riour  proftsslonal  knowledge,  or  an  ac  1th 

things  in  general ;  eanntri  regards  su  m, 

or  a  superiour  acquaintance  with  mor  nd 

practice ;  uutruetion  lespecta  super!  w- 

ledge  In  particular  transactions.    Am  >es 

mdviea  to  hto  patient;  a  fkther  givee  ito 

children ;  a  counsellor  gives  adviee  to  b  i<!  c  lit:  u  i  in  i^,  i  Dts 
of  law;  he  reoelTes  uutmetiant  from  him  In  aijiiiws 
of  fket. 

jffdvMcsbouk]  be  prudent  and  eauttous;  eM(iu«I,sage 
and  deliberative ;  nutnuHong^  clear  and  positive.  Jtd- 
vice  to  given  on  all  the  concerns  of  life,  important  or 
otherwise;  *  In  what  manner  can  one  give  adviea  to  a 
youth  In  the  pursuit  and  poesesakm  of  pleasureY'— 
Btkklb.  Counsel  to  employed  for  grave  and  weichty 
matters:  *Tonng  persons  are  commonly  Inclined  to 
slight  the  remarks  and  comnteU  of  their  eiders.*— Jom- 
aoM.    Inetmetian  to  used  on  official  occasions ; 

To  serve  by  way  of  guide  or  direction 

Bee  thto  despatdi'd  with  all  the  hasie  tbon  canal ; 

Anon  I  '11  give  thee  more  nuimctian. 

Shaofbaei. 
Men  of  business  are  best  able  to  give  adviea  In  mercan- 
tile tranaaeHons.  In  all  measures  that  Involve  our  fri- 
inre  happloeas,  it  to  prudent  to  take  the  cmiiu«<  of  those 
who  are  more  experienced  than  ourselves.  Anambaa- 
aador  must  not  act  without  inatnutiana  from  hto  court 

A  wfM  khig  will  DOC  act  without  the  advice  of  hto 
■dalslers.  A  considerate  youth  wlU  not  take  any  seri- 
ous step  without  the  eawnsel  of  hto  better  informed 
Mends.  All  diplomatlck  persons  are  guided  by  par- 
ticular huinuitmu  in  carrying  on  negMiaUons. 

.tfdvtM  and  Mwi««l  are  often  111 
desired,  but  inatmetiana  are  aiWL 
regulation  of  a  person's  eondnct  in 
Tbe  term  testmctjsn  aaay  however  be  atao  applied 
■lorally  and  figuratively        -        •  •  - 
one  In  hto  eomaeof  lifo ; 

On  ev*ry  thorn  dellghtfril  wisdom  grows, 

In  ev'ry  stream  m  sweet  Huirtutien  tlowa.— Tonic. 


lys  required  for  the 
an  ofllcial  capacity, 
teftmctjsn  aaay  however  be  atao  applied 
1  figuratively  tor  that  which  serves  lo  guide 


TO  INFOBM,  INSTBUCT,  TEACH. 
The  eooununieatlon  of  knowledge  in  general  to  tbe 
coouBon  Idea  by  which  these  words  are  connected  with 
eachotber.  /a/^rm  to  the  general  term;  tbe  other  two 
■re  speeiflck.  To  ittfarm  to  tbe  act  of  persons  In  aU 
condwons ;  to  iiutnut  and  taadk  are  tbe  acts  of  aupe- 
rkmrs,  either  oa  one  ground  or  another:  one  tn/vrsw  bj 
vkUM  of  an  accktonial  svperiorlty  or  prlori(y  of  know- 


ledge; one  tfMtmcte  by  virtue  of  soperiour  knowfedfi 
or  superiour  station :  one  teaeJU*  by  virtue  of  supeiioar 
knowledge,  rather  than  of  statlna :  diplomatlck  agents 
i^f»rm  their  govemmentt  of  the  political  transactions 
In  which  thrjr  have  been  concerned;  ffovemment 
hutructs  its  mfPtttnt  ftinctionaries  and  officers  in  re- 
gard to  their  mode  of  proceeding ;  professors  and  pr»> 
ceptors  teaek  those  who  attend  a  publick  scliool  to  learn. 
To  ti^9rm  to  applicable  to  matters  of  general  Interest ; 
we  may  inferm  ourselves  or  oihera  on  every  thing  which 
to  a  subject  of  inquiry  or  curiosity ;  and  the  a^ormati^n 
serves  either  to  amuse  or  to  improve  the  mind ;  '  While 
we  only  desire  to  have  our  ignorance  informed^  we  are 
nxMt  delighted  with  the  plainest  diction. '—Johmsok. 
To  inetrvet  to  applicable  to  matters  of  serious  concern, 
or  that  which  to  practically  useful ;  it  serves  to  set  us 
right  in  the  path  of  Jife.  A  parent  inetmeU  hto  child 
in  the  couTM  of  conduct  he  should  pursue ;  a  good  chiM 
profits  by  the  inetmction  of  a  good  parent  to  make  him 
wiser  and  better  for  tbe  time  to  come ; 

Not  Thraclan  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  laya, 
Nor  Linos,  crown'd  with  never  Ading  bays; 
Though  each  hto  heav'nlv  parent  should  Inspire, 
The  Muse  inetrua  the  voice,  and  Phcebus  tune  the  lyre. 

DaYDBM. 

To  Uaeh  respects  matters  of  art  and  science ;  tba 
learner  depends  upon  the  teacher  for  the  formation  of 
his  mind,  and  the  esublifibment  of  hto  principles ;  '  He 
that  Uackes  us  any  thing  whkh  we  knew  not  before  to 
undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a  master.'-^oBRsoii. 
Every  one  ought  to  be  properly  informed  before  he  pre- 
tends to  give  an  opinion ;  the  young  and  inexperleiiced 
must  be  instmeted  before  they  can  act ;  the  ignorant 
roust  be  taught,  in  order  to  guard  them  against  errour. 
Truth  and  sincerity  are  all  tltat  to  necessary  for  an 
ii^farmmnt ;  general  experience  and  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  subiect  in  question  are  requisite  for  the 
inetructer;  Aindamental  knowledge  is  requisite  for  a 
teacher.  Those  who  give  iitformation  upon  the  au- 
thority of  others  are  liable  to  mislead ;  those  who  t»> 
etruct  others  In  doiiv  that  which  is  bad,  scandakrasly 
abuse  the  authority  that  to  reposed  in  them  ;  those  who 
pretend  to  teach  what  they  themselves  do  not  under- 
stand, mostly  betray  their  ignorance  somier  or  later. 

To  inform  and  to  teach  are  employed  for  things  as 
well  as  persons;  to  instruct  onlv  for  persons:  books 
and  reading  inferm  the  mind ;  history  or  experience 
trochee  mankind;  *The  long  Bpeeches  rather  con- 
founded than  informed  hto  undersunding.'— Claebn- 
DOM.  *  Nature  to  no  sufficient  teacher  what  we  shoukt 
do  that  we  may  attain  unto  life  everiaaiing.'— Hoouft. 


TO  INFORM,  MAKE  KNOWN,  ACQUAINT, 

APPRIZE. 
Tbe  Idea  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
persons  to  common  to  all  these  terms.  Inform,  from 
the  Latin  informs  to  fashion  the  mind,  comprebenda 
thto  general  Idea  only,  without  the  addition  or  any  col- 
lateral idea ;  it  to  therefore  the  generick  term,  and  tbe 
rest  specifick :  to  ii^form  to  to  communicate  what  baa 
lately  happened,  or  the  contrary;  but  to  mahe  known  to 
to  bring  to  light  what  has  kmg  been  known  and  pur* 
posely  concealed :  to  inform  to  to  communicate  directly 
or  indirectly  to  one  or  many ; 

Our  ruin,  by  thee  ii^orm*dj  I  leam.~MiLToii. 
To  wiake  known  to  mostly  to  communicate  Indirectly  to 
many :  one  ii^fomts  the  publick  of  one's  Intentions  by 
means  of  an  advertisement  in  one's  own  name ;  one 
makss  known  a  fact  througb  a  drcttltoas  channel,  and 
without  any  name ; 

But  fools,  to  Ulking  ever  prone. 
Are  sure  to  moks  their  follies  known.— ^at. 
To  ii^orm  may  be  either  a  personal  address  or  other, 
wise;  to  acf  otaf  and  apgriu  are  loomediate  and  per- 
sonal eonmunicatloDs.  One  vrfomts  the  government, 
or  any  publick  bodv,  or  one  ifuforwu  one's  friends ;  one 
acouaints  or  ofpritss  only  one's  friends,  or  particular 
indlvlduato :  one  to  i^formed  of  that  which  either  caa- 
cema  tbe  informmntt  or  the  person  vnformod;  one  ac- 
ftiatBls  a  person  with,  or  smtisss  him  of  such  thii^ 
as  peculiarly  coooem  mmselif,  but  tbe  latter  In  more 
specifick  circumstances  than  tbe  former:  one  informs 
a  cowespondent  by  letter  of  tbe  i)ay  on  wbkb  be  may 
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expect  to  rwehrs  Ide  order,  or  or  0M*t  own  wWnt  with 
rcfardtoanorder; 

I  have  this  preaent  evenbig  flrom  my  lister, 
Been  well  ntformei  of  them,  and  with  cautions. 
B&AXsrsAas. 
One  Bequnntt  a  (hther  with  all  the  circumstances  that 
reqieet  hie  son's  condoet;  *ir  any  man  Hves  under  a 
minister  that  doth  not  act  aeeordinf  to  the  rules  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  his  own  (knit  in  that  he  doth  not  meftuUmt 
the  bishop  with  lu'— BarxaxoaB.    One  ^pnsM  a 
fHend  ofa  bequest  that  has  been  made  to  him ;  *  You 
know,  without  my  teUlog  you.  with  what  leal  I  hare 
recommended  vou  to  Casar,  although  yon  may  not  be 
tarpriud  that  I  have  frequently  written  to  him  upon 
thatsubJeet.'--MBijioTa  [Ltturs  of  Oicen).    One 
«^(»rai#  the  nugistrate  of  any  IrreKularity  that  pfuees ; 


one  «««Mtiiltf  the  master  of  a  flunUy  whh  the  miscon- 
duct of  his  servants:  one  a^pn'sM  a  person  of  the  thne 
when  be  wiU  be  obliged  to  appear,  htform  Is  used 
figuratively,  but  the  other  tenns  mostly  in  the  proper 
sense;  '  Retigion  jt^orau  us  that  misery  and  sin  were 
nroduced  together.*— Johhsoh. 

INFORMANT,  INFORMER. 
These  two  epithets,  ftxxn  the  verb  to  failbrm,  have 
•Muired  by  their  application  an  important  dfatinctioo. 
The  »V<mRaiU  being  be  who  taforuM  fbr  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  the  informer  to  the  molestation  of  others. 
•  What  the  ^tfraunil  communicates  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual,  and  what  the  n^orsMr  communicates 
ta  for  the  bowflt  of  the  whole.  The  ntformmmt  is 
thanked  for  his  cIvtUty  in  making  the  commnnicatkm ; 
the  ii^ormor  undergoes  a  great  deal  of  odium,  but  Is 
thanked  by  notooe,  not  even  t»y  those  vrho  emptoy  htan. 
We  may  all  be  iitformmnU  in  our  turn,  if  we  iciiow  of 
any  thing  of  which  another  may  be  faiformed;  ♦Aye 
(says  our  Artist's  iitformant)^  but  at  the  same  thne  he 


,    _— w 1  acknowledges 

ttecesrtty  of  detecting  crimes,  yet  scarce  any  dMree  of 
'>n  Is  able  to "' 


virtue  or  reputation  is  able  to 
publick  hatred.'— JoBxsoM. 


rce  aov 
ann^ 


'orwurbom 


INFORMATION,  INTELUGENCE,  NOTICE, 
ADVICE. 

/Vfn««««i  (».  nWorm)  signifies  the  thing  of 
which  one  Is  in/brmed:  IntdUgonee,  fhm  tbeLatin 
'-xtMiffo  to  understand,  signifies  that  Iw  which  one  is 


that  Which  brfaigi  a  dreumstance  to  our  knowldge: 
f^nee  (9..«dvw«)  signifies  that  whkh  is  made  known. 
These  tera«  come  very  near  to  each  other  in  significa- 
tion, but dijfer to applfcadon :  i^ormtMtm  is theinoet 
general  and  indefinite  of  aU;tlw  three  othms  are  hot 
modes  of  M/omattoa.  Whatever  b  communicated  to 
Mta«f«»«ii«H  be  it  publick  or  private,  open  « 


There,  centring  to  a  foeos  round  and  neat. 

Let  all  your  rays  of  te/ermAC^  oieet-CowPBi. 


iMUUigomco  is  mostly  enmmnnicated  by  wriu'i«~or 
Prtnt^«dw«#  are  mosdy  sent  by  letter:  ittformitum 
tt  mostly  an  Informal  mode  of  commnukation :  noUeo, 
imt^gomeoj  and  mdmeo,  are  mostly  Ibrmal  communi^ 
catloM.    A  swvant  sIvm  his  maater  ^ena^  or 

magifltrates  or  ofikers  give  net^  of  soch  thinn  as  it 
concerns  the  publick  tS  know  and  to^SwvelsSoi 

or  tnUUv^  ta  given  to  thepobUck  prtottof  aUtbat 

m  few  enormous  weapons  stlO  to  being.*— amLB.    A 

Jhe€jwatfonewWeh  are  gofaMj 

rection ;  or  one  merchant  gives  adoioo  to  another  of 

tbestateof  the  market;  •5sbeWdiSsSHrto  fls 

IKw Oaiwwav'k,  who lold  w that  there  wiessviw^ 

1>* 


letters  from  Fnnce  Just  eome  to,  with  adv»e«  chtc  tha 
king  was  to  good  heahh.*— Annisoii. 

li^formatwnt  as  calculated  to  influence  men's  ae« 
tions,  ought  to  be  correct:  those  who  are  too  eager  to 
know  what  is  passing,  are  often  misled  by  false  m/or* 
maUon.  Jfotie*^  as  it  serves  either  to  warn  or  directi 
ought  to  be  timely ; 

At  his  years 
Death  gives  short  »«tte«.— Tbomsoh. 

No  law  of  general  toterest  is  carried  into  eflbctwitfaoM 
timely  notice  being  given.  JnUUigmce^  as  the  first 
totimaUon  of  an  interesting  event,  ought  to  be  early; 
advicee^  m  entering  toto  details,  onght  to  be  dear  and 
partkttlar ;  oflidal  edmeee  often  irrlve  to  contradict 
non-oAcial  tnuUy^mM. 

li^ormatien  and  tntetlifonee,  when  applied  as  cha- 
racteristicks  of  men.  have  a  rarther  distlnctkm:  the 
naan  of  tVenaatMm  ti  so  denominated  only  on  aeeonnt 
of  his  knowledge;  but  a  man  of  inteUigenee  is  so 
denomtoated  on  account  of  his  understanoing  as  weU 
as  experience  and  toformattoo.  It  Is  not  poMble  to  be 
intelligent  without  inforwutien;  but  we  may  be  well 
i^ft^rmed  without  being  remarkable  for  Huelligenee : 
a  man  of  tVonaaitMi  may  be  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  fitted  to  malntato  conversation ;  but  an  inteUigeni 
man  will  be  an  instructive  companion,  and  moMmted 
for  conducting  t    ' — 


ACaUAINTANCB,  FAMlLlARITr, 
INTIMACY.  ' 

.^gwetatwg  comes  from  asmainc,  which  is  eon- 
pounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  as  or  ad  and  eumnU 
to  old  French  mat.  Tent  jrcjkaimt  known,  signUytoS 
known  to  one;  /aaulMrtttr  comes  from  fn5her,& 
LMin  famtltmna  and/osnlM,  signifying  known  la  one 
of  the  familv:  tattaiaey.  from  ^atmat*,  to  Latin  inti- 
sMta«,  partklple  of  intme  to  tove  entirely,  ftom  te- 
tmns  tonermost,  signifies  known  to  Uie  tonermost  re- 
cesses of  the  heart 

These  tenns  mark  diflbient  degreee  of  chMeness  in 
the  social  totereourse :  ac^uMintemee  expnmbm  leas 
than  fmulieiritif ;  and  that  less  than  ■•■«tm«fy'-  *A 
slight  knowledge  of  any  one  constitutes  an  acfaatal. 
once;  to  h^fnnlimr  requires  an  ecfumintenet  of  some 
standtog;  mtmacy  supposes  such  an  •cfuoMMtmee m 
Is  supported  by  fl1endship.'~T£vsLBm. 

Aeqnaintaue  springs  from  occasional  totereoones 
femiRarihf  Is  produced  by  a  dally  totercouiae,  which 
wears  oflTall  comtratot,  and  banishes  all  ceremony  • 
intimtji  arises  not  merely  from  flvquent  totereourse! 
but  unreserved  communication.  An  acfasAUaacs  wl3 
be  occarionally  a  guest;  *An  acfaatfataacs  is  a  betoc 
who  meets  us  with  a  smile  and  salute,  who  teuTus 
with  tiie  same  breatii  that  he  Is  glad  and  sorry  for  the 
most  trivtol  food  and  ill  that  befalls  usl*— Hawxbs- 
woBTR.  One  that  Is  on  terms  otfmmUerUv  has  easv 
access  to  our  Uble;  *His  femiUmre  were  his  cntiiv 
friends,  and  could  have  no  toterested  views  in  courting 
his  aeeii«*nt«ne«.*— 0TBBLB.  An  intimaU  lays  dahB 
to  a  shim  at  least  of  our  confidence;  *  At  an  enter- 
tainment glten-by  Pisistretus  to  some  of  his  ^timetot 
Thraiippus  took  some  occaston,  not  recorded.  1^  brealc 
out  toto  Um  most  vtolent  Bbuse.*— CoMSBBiIiin  Aa 
acfuamtanM  with  a  petBon  allbrds  but  little  opportu- 
nity for  kiipwing  his  character ;  famiUmite  putaus  to 
the  way  of  seetog  his  foibles,  ratiMr  Uian  hhTvlrtues: 
but  mtteocy  enables  us  to  appreciate  his  worth 
•Those  whoare  apt  to  be /««iLr  on  a  sflght  m^ 
jMwUa^wlU  never  noqidw  any  degree  of  6i3nacf.* 

J^Jt^tf^^T^f^'^Sa^J*  *•  most  desiraWe  footing 
on  whtoh  to  Mand  with  all  persons,  however  deeming; 

;jrceaais»snes  grew;  tti*  atfohumue  tiiey  hnprove 
ToWendshifjftlendshlprlpSdhSolove.    "^ 

EnoBii. 


■ceording  to  the 
The  un" 


it  can  clafan  the  prlvlSeof  »««. 

pejna.    "Too  much  frntiUvitf, 

oWproverb,  ••  toeeds  contempt'       xm  unneensed 

freedom  which  commonly  attends  femOimritM  afibiS 

»««««>  wnpto ■eope  fi)r  tie  IndukencTorS  s^ 

andanamiabtopasBloBa;*ThMjl£^«rtf«^^ 
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man  may  haw  a  thounnd  acqnaintauMtaiid  noi  om 
whom  he  iliould  make  hla  imtimau ;  *  The  huiwtmem 
betweeo  the  fkther  of  Eufeaio  and  Agreede  produced 
a  tender  firleodahip  between  bis  lieter  and  Amelia. '~ 

HAWKXIWOaTH. 

Theee  tenns  may  be  applied  to  thinp  ae  well  aa 
penoM,  in  which  caae  their  bear  a  •Uuilar  aualocy. 
An  aequahUanet  with  a  subject  is  opposed  to  entire 
ignorance  unon  it ;  famliaritff  with  it  Is  the  conss- 
quence  of  nequent  repetition  ^nd  itUimaeif  of  a 
steady  and  thorough  research ;  '  With  Homer's  heroes 
we  haTe  more  than  historical  •e^nainUmce:  we  are 
made  intimMU  with  their  hablu  and  manners.* — 
CoMBBaLAMD.  *The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  so 
familiar^  that  it  escapes  our  notice.*— Jcmnsoii.  In 
our  Intercourse  with  tiie  world  we  become  dally  mc- 
ftutiiUed  with  firesh  subjects  to  engage  our  attention. 
Some  men  have  by  extraordinary  diligence  acquired  a 
oonslderable  /osmtart^  with  more  than  one  language 
and  science ;  bat  l^w,  if  any,  can  boast  of  having 
possessed  an  tiUtsiats  ueqnaintmue  with  all  the  parti- 
culars of  evm  one  language  or  science.  When  we 
can  translate  the  authors  of  any  foreign  language,  we 
may  claim  an  aejuaintance  with  it:  when  we  can 
speak,  or  write  it  freely,  we  may  be  said  to  be  famitiar 
with  It ;  but  an  tntimaU  aequainiamee  comprehends  a 
thorough  critical  tnttaiaef  with  all  the  niceties  and 
feubtlctfes  of  Its  structure. 

TO  KNOW,  BE  ACQUAINTED  WITH. 
To  know  Is  a  general  term;  to  b€  aequaiuud  with  Is 
particular  (v.  JtequrnnioMee).  We  may  know  things 
or  persons  In  various  ways ;  we  may  ib»M»  tbem  i^ 
name  only;  or  we  may  know  their  intenial  properties 
or  characters ;  or  we  may  simply  know  tbmr  figure; 
we  may  kn^w  them  by  report;  or  we  may  know  them 
by  a  direct  interoouxse :  one  is  me^minUd  with  either 
a  person  or  a  thing, only  in  a  direct  manner, andby 
an  immediate  inteicoone  in  one's  own  person.  We 
know  a  man  to  be  good  or  bad,  vlrtoous  or  vlcioos,  by 
being  a  witness  to  bis  adiom; 

Is  there  no  iemp*rate  regioa  can  be  known^ 
Between  their  irlKid  and  our  torrid  zoneY 
Oould  we  not  wake  ftom  that  letbaigick  drean, 
But  to  be  restless  In  a  worse  extreme.— Dbioluc. 
We  become  mequainttd  with  a  person  by  frequently 
being  in  his  company ;  *  But  how  shall  I  express  my 
anguish  for  my  Uttle  boy,  who  became  scpiswfsrf 
with  sorrow  as  soon  as  be  was  capable  of  reflection.* 
— MaLMOTH  {Lettoro  of  Owsro). 


KNOWLEDGE,  SCIENCE,  LEARNING, 
ERUDITION. 

KnamUdgo^  flmn  Immp.  in  an  probability  comes 
ftom  the  Latin  hmm ,  and  toe  Greek  yiv(i<rffw ;  ouenet, 
in  Latin  tcioKUa^  ftom  seas,  Greek  lotnu  to  Imow,  ana 
T^ytf  to  see  or  percdve ;  Uarningt  from  isom,  sixnl- 
Aes  the  thing  Uamod;  erudition^  in  Latin  emditiOf 
comes  ftom  erudio  to  bring  out  of  a  state  of  rudeness 
or  Ignorance. 

Knowledgo  Is  a  general  term  which  simply  implies 
the  thing  known :  oeienee^  learnings  and  entditum,  are 
modes  or  knowhdgo  oualifled  by  some  collateral  Idea : 
tcience  is  a  Qrstematick  species  of  knowUdge  which 
consists  of  rule  and  order ;  leartung  is  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  one  derives  ftom  schools,  or  tliroufi^ 
the  medium  of  personal  instruction;  erudition  Is 
seholastick  knowledge  obtained  by  profound  research: 
knowledge  admits  oT  every  possible  degree,  and  is  ex- 
presriy  opposed  to  ignorance ;  eeisnce^  lettrming^  and 
omditioni  are  positivdy  high  degrees  of  knewM^ 

The  attainment  of  knowledge  is,  of  itself,  a  plea- 
sure, Independent  of  the  many  extrinsiek  advantages 
which  It  brings  to  every  Individual,  according  to  the 
sutlon  of  life  in  which  he  Is  placed;  the  minuiu of 
ocienee  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  men  or  a  peculiar 
torn:  those  who  thirst  after  general  knowUdge  may 
not  have  a  reach  of  Intellect  to  take  the  compreoenslve 
survey  of  nature,  which  Is  requisite  for  a  eeientUUk 
man.  Lemming  is  less  dependent  on  (he  genius,  than 
on  the  will  of  the  individual ;  men  of  moderate  talents 
have  overcome  the  deftelencles  of  nature,  by  labour 
and  perwverance,  and  have  acquired  such  stores  of 
lomming  m  have  raised  them  lo  a  respectable  station 


intharcpublickof  letlen.  Profound  snidMsii  to  ob- 
tained but  by  (^ ;  a  retentive  menory.  patient  in- 
dustry, and  deep  penetration,  are  requUttes  for  one 
who  aspires  to  the  title  of  an  erudiu  man. 

Knowledge,  In  the  unqualifled  and  univennl  sense,  is 
not  always  a  good :  Pope  says,  "  A  little  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  tbiitg:**  it  Is  certain  we  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  as  our  passions 
are  ever  ready  to  serve  us  an  ill  turn,  they  will  call  in 
oar  imperfect  or  superficial  knowledge  to  their  aM ; 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance. — ^Daaajjc. 
Sdtnce  Is  more  exempt  ftom  this  danger;  but  the 
eciont^Lek  man  who  forgets  to  make  experience  his 
guide,  as  many  are  apt  to  do  in  the  present  day,  will 
wander  in  the  recions  of  idle  speculation,  and  sink  in 
the  quicksands  of  skepticism ; 

O  snored  poesy,  thou  spirit  of  Roman  arts. 
The  soul  of  ecienee^  and  the  queen  of  soun. 

B.  JORSOV. 

Learning  is  more  generally  and  practically  useful  to 
the  morals  of  men  than  science;  while  it  makes  us 
acquahxted  with  the  language,  the  sentiments,  and 
manners  of  former  ages :  It  serves  to  purify  the  senti- 
ments, to  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  exert  the 
powers ;  but  the  pursuit  of  that  learning  which  con- 
sists merely  In  the  knowledge  of  words  or  in  the  study 
of  editions,  is  even  worse  tnan  a  useless  employment 
of  the  time ;  *  As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were 
adopted  Into  our  language,  but  I  think  with  little  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  translation.*— Johrsom.  Eru- 
dition Is  always  good,  it  does  not  merely  serve  to 
eoaobis  the  possessor,  but  it  adds  to  the  stock  of  Im- 
portant knowlodgM;  It  serves  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  elevates  the  views  of  men  to  the  grandest 
objects  of  inquiry ;  *  Two  of  the  French  clergy  with 
wliom  I  passed  my  evenings  were  men  of  deep  sntd»- 
ttsn.*— Bcaaa. 


LETTER,  EPISTLE. 
Aceording  to  the  origin  of  these  words,  lettoTf  in 
Latin  litorot  signifies  any  document  composed  of 
written  lettore;  and  epietle.  in  Greek  frtcvX^  from 
hn^^XXio  to  send,  signifies  a  letter  sent  or  addressed  to 
any  one ;  consMuenUy  the  former  is  the  generick,  the 
latter  the  specifick  term.  Letter  is  a  term  aliocether 
flunlllar,  h  may  be  used  for  whatever  Is  written  by  one 
ftlend  to  another  In  domestick  life,  or  for  the  publick 
docnments  of  this  description,  which  have  emanated 
ftom  the  pen  of  writera,  as  the  Uttero  of  Madame  de 
Bavigny,  the  lettore  of  Pope  or  of  Bwlfl,  and  even 
tlmse  which  were  written  by  the  ancients,  as  the  lettero 
of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca:  but  in  strict  propriety 
those  are  entitled  nittle*^  as  a  term  most  adapted  to 
whatever  has  received  tlio  sanction  of  ages,  and  by  the 
same  rule,  likewise,  whatever  is  pecuiarly  solemn  In 
its  contents  has  acquired  the  same  epithet,  as  the 
ip/.r,V»  of  StPaul,  m.  Peter,  St.  John,  StJude;  and 
by  &[i  naalognuii  ruli?,  whatever  poetry  is  written  in 
tfap'  i^ffiMt&ianf  f\>tia  le  denominated  an  enietle  rather 
thrtn  n  frtttr,  wlieilirff  uf  ancient  or  modem  date,  as 
th^  ffiittft  of  llufTi'  Ch  ur  the  mietleeoC  Boileau;  and 
fiij:iLiy,  wlnatciver  U  addressed  by  way  of  dedication 
is  <t<  rirKn^niLM  B  dedicatory  episUe.  Ease  and  a 
frli-  rinlLy  familinrEty«]j<Hild  characterize  the /«ix«r;  sen- 
tiiis'iJi  (UMl  iusi/uctlon  are  always  conveyed  by  an 
ept-:.tic, 

LETTERS,  LITERATURE,  LEARNING. 
Lottere  and  liierature  signify  knowledge,  derived 
throttgh  the  medium  of  written  leUore  or  books,  that 
is,  tnrorlkiatiott :  looming  (e.  Knowledge)  Is  confined  to 
that  which  Is  communicated,  that  Is,  scnolastick  know 
ledge.  Tlie  term  men  of  loUore^  or  the  republick  of 
ItUote^  comprehends  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  mhMis;  *To  the  greater  part  of 
manlUnd  the  duties  of  llfiB  are  ineoosisient  with  much 
study;  and  the  boors  whk^  tiiey  would  spend  upon 
lottort  must  be  stolen  firom  their  occupations  and  fami- 
llea.*— JoHRsoH.  IJteram  societies  have  fbr  their  ob- 
ject the  difibskui  of  general  Inlbrmation :  iMniMf  socle* 
ties  propose  to  themselves  the  higher  object  of  extend- 
ing the  bounds  of  science,  and  increasing  tlie  sum  of 
Man  of  Uturt  have  a  passpoit 
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IbritednuieeialotheMgberctfelM;  literary  m«n  can 
always  And  reaourcea  fbr  tbemaelvea  In  their  own  loci- 
ety:  Uamed  men,  or  men  of  {MnwNf,  are  more  the 
objeeta  of  reapect  and  admiraUon  tban  of  imitation  ; 
•He  that  reealla  the  attention  of  mankind  to  any  part 
of  learning  which  time  haa  left  behind  it,  may  be  truly 
iald  to  adranoe  the  UUraUwt  of  hla  own  age/— Joox- 


CHAEACTEB,  LETTER. 

Character  eomea  fhMn  the  Greek  vafwrri)p,  algnffytnc 
an  Imprwaion  or  mark,  ftom  y^uArra  to  Imprint  or 
atamp:  letttr^  In  French  Uttr*^  Latin  UUr*,  la  probably 
contracted  from  UfiUrm^  algnlfyiiig  what  la  legible. 

CSUrocfcr  la  to  UtUr  mm  the  genua  to  the  apeclea: 
every  UtUr  la  a  cAoracter;  but  every  character  la  not 
a  UtUr,  CkarteUr  la  any  printed  mark  that  aervea  to 
designate  aomathinc ;  a  ikur  la  a  apeclea  of  ckaraUer 
which  la  the  conaUtuted  part  of  a  word.  Shorthand 
and  hieroglyphkka  conaiaC  of  ckarneUre^  but  not  of  leir 
ters. 

CkaraeUr  \m  employed  figuratively,  but  UUer  la  noC 
A  grateful  p^aon  haa  the  favoara  which  are  conferred 
upon  him  written  in  IndelUtle  ekaracUre  upon  hla 
heart ;  *  A  diadainftil,  a  aubUe,  and  a  auapicioua  temper, 
la  dlaplayed  in  ckaractere  that  are  almoat  unlveraally 
underatood.*— HAWKaawoaTH. 

SCHOLAR,  DISCIPLE,  PUPIL. 

Sekolar  and  iiedple  are  both  apoUed  to  auch  aa  learn 
ftom  others :  but  the  former  la  aaid  only  of  thoae  who 
learn  the  rodimenta  of  knowledge;  the  latter  of  one 
who  acquires  any  art  or  acience  U'cwn  the  inatruction  of 
another :  the  sekolar  la  opposed  to  the  teacher,  the  die- 
dfU  to  the  master :  children  are  alwaya  eckolart ;  adult 
persona  may  be  diedplte. 

Scholars  chiefly  employ  themedves  In  the  atodjr  of 
wofda;  disciitUs^  aa  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  in 
the  atudy  or  thlnfi:  we  ara  the  mhalars  of  any  one 
under  whose  care  we  are  placed,  or  from  whom  we 
learn  any  thing,  good  or  bad ;  *  The  RomanaoonfiBaaed 
tbeoMelvea  the  scholars  of  the  Giaaka.'— JoBJtaon. 
We  are  the  diodples  only  of  diaHagulahed  persona  or 
auch  aa  communleate  either  knowledge  or  opinlona, 
uaeAilorotherwiae:  *We  arenot  thedlactplaaof  Vot 
taire.'~BuaKi.  Children  are  aometlmea  too  apt  «e*e- 
lars  In  learning  evil  fhxn  one  another. 

Amnpil  laaapeclea  of  acAalar  Who  la  nndartheim. 
mediate  and  peiaonal  auperintendaaoa  c€  the  person 
$rom  whom  he  reoeivea  hla  inatruction.  The  Latin  word 
yiyttfaaajgnifieaafttherleaachildtoramanchild  under 
age  and  In  ward,  hi  which  aeoae  it  is  abo  aometlmea  uaed 
ior  the  term  ward;  but  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  it  now  comprebenda  tha  idea  of  inatmction 
more  than  that  of  wardahip  and  auperintendeaea ; 

My  roaater  anea  to  her,  and  ahe  hath  tanght  her  suitor. 

He  belBg  her  ^afO,  lo  become  her  tutor. 

8aAX9PBAKB 

SCHOOL,  ACADEMY. 

The  Latin  term  schola  slgnlfles  a  loitarlnc  place,  a 
place  A>r  desultory  conversation  or  Inatmclioo,  from 
the  Greek  oxoXii  leisure ;  heneft  It  haa  been  extended 
to  any  place  where  instruction  la  given,  particularly 
that  which  is  oooimunicated  to  youth,  which  being  an 
easy  task  to  one  who  la  Ihmiliar  with  thia  ankilect  la  eon- 
atdeced  aa  a  relaxation  rather  than  a  labour;  aeademv 
derivea  tta  name  from  the  Greek  dicairiiiia  the  name  or 
a  pubUck  plaee  in  Atheass  where  the  phlloaopher  Plato 
flrrt  gave  hla  lectures,  which  afterward  became  a  place 
fif  resort  for  learned  men;  hence  aodetles  of  learned 
men  have  ainee  been  termed  academies. 

The  leading  Idea  to  the  word  school  Is  that  of  In- 
stnictlon  glvan  and  doctrine  received :  In  the  word  oea- 
demf  is  that  of  aaaoclatkm  amoiw  thoee  who  have  al- 
raady  learned:  hence  we  speak  ui  the  literal  aenae  of 
the  scksal  where  young  peraowa  meet  to  be  taught,  or  hi 
the  extended  and  moral  aenaeof  the  old  and  new  schooL 
the  Pythagorean  school^  the  pbHoaophlcal  school^  and 
the  like ;  'The  world  la  a  grMU  school  where  deceit,  in 
all  ha  formal  la  one  of  the  leasona  that  la  fti«  learned.*— 
B1.AU1.  Butthaa0«d08i|rofanaoraclenceB,theFr 
at  arfiaif ,  being  membeia  of  any  aeaiemff^  and  the 
•Aa  fir  other  sisrfsarfai  Men  as  those  for  pati 


aenlptua,  or  arehhectina,  wa  faifeiioCiapiiKh  u  bend 
the  propoaal.*— SHAmaainiT.  ^ 


EDUCATION,  IN8TEUCTION,  BRBIDINO. 

huH^rmatism  and  kraoiing  are  to  arfacstfaa  aa  parts  Vb 
a  whole;  imotmcHsm  leapecia  the  communication  ol 
knowledge,  and  krosUng  the  mannera  or  outward  con- 
duct; but  adacsisa»  oomprehends  not  only  both  theaa 
but  the  formationof  the  mhid,  the  regalatloaof  the  hevt, 
and  the  estabttshmeatof  the  principles :  good  ta^lmcljaa 
makes  one  wiser :  good  breeding  makes  one  more  po- 
lishod and  agreeable;  good  «d««atiMi  makes  onereal^ 

![ood.  A  want  of  cdacatieawUi  always  be  to  the  injury 
fnottotheruinofiheauflbrer:  a  want  of  <a«fni«ctaa 
Is  of  more  or  less  Inconvenience,  according  to  circum- 
stances:  a  want  of  ^««d<«f^  only  unfits  a  man  for  the  so- 
ciety of  the  cultivated.  jEsitecCiaabekHigs  to  the  period 
ofchildhood  and  youth;  *  A  mother  tetts  her  infant  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  the  chUd  remembers  the  pn>- 
poaition,  and  la  aUe  to  count  four  for  all  the  purpoaea 
of  Ufo)  nil  the  courseof  hla  education  brings  him  among 
pUloaophera,  who  fHght  him  fVom  hla  former  knowledge 
oy  telling  him  that  four  Is  a  certain  aggregate  of  unlft.' 
— JoBRSOM.  Instruction  may  be  given  at  dlflterent 
ages:  •To  IHoatrate  one  thing  by  Ha  resemblance  to 
another,  has  been  alwaya  the  moat  popular  and  efllca- 
cioua  art  of  instruetion.'-^omnon.  Good  breeding 
la  best  learned  In  the  early  part  ofUfe;  *My  breeding 
abroad  hath  ahown  me  more  of  the  world  than  yours 
haa  done.*— WsNTWoaTH. 


IGNORANT,  ILLITBRATB,  UNLEARNED, 

UNLETTERED. 
fgnsraia^  in  Latin  tgnorans^  fttMfi  the  privative  ig 
or  m  and  noro^  or  the  Greek  yiyt^cw,  aigniflea  not 
knowing  thinga  In  general,  ot  not  knowing  any  parti- 
cular cirauniatanoe ;  anleomad,  ittiterate^  and  unlet- 
tsrtd^  are  compared  with  ignorant  in  the  general  aenae. 
Ignorant  la  a  oomprehMiaive  term ;  it  includea  want 
of  knowledge  to  any  ftama  ftom  the  Mgheat  to  the 
toweat,  and  conasquendy  meludea  the  other  terms,  ilU' 
Krsu,  Mwfisnisd,  and  — hff srsd,  which  expreas  diifcr. 
ent  forms  of  ignorance  ; 
Be  said,  aad  asM  Cytadas  whh  coaunaad 
To  ftee  the  ports  and  ope  the  Punic  land 
To  Trojan  guests;  leat,  ignorantnf  One, 
The  qaeen  might  force  them  flrom  her  town  and  state. 

Detdbr. 
Ignorance  la  not  always  to  one*s  disgrace,  since  It  li 
not  alwaya  one'e  fouli;  the  term  la  not  therefore  di- 
rectly reproachAil :  the  poor  ignorant  savage  la  an  ob- 
ject of  pity,  rather  than  condemnation ;  but  when  ^^ae- 
ranee  la  coupled  with  self-conceit  and  preaumpUon.  It 
la  a  perflBct  deformity :  hence  the  word  illitrrate,  which 
la  uaed  only  In  auch  caaea  aa  to  become  a  term  of  re- 
"         '  who  acta  op  to  teach  others, 

iher :  and  quacks,  whether  In 

call- 

Tha 


proach :  an  ignora$u  man  who  acta  op  to  teach  others, 
la  termed  an  tUitorate  preacher ;  and  quacks,  whether  In 
rellgkm  or  medidne,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  call. 


big,  are  altogether  an  iUetorat 
worda  unteao-med  and  unleUend 


iUitoraU  nee  af  1 


iclatiooa.  Amodeatman,whomakea 
learning,  may  auitably  apologixe  for 
ieodea  by  aaying  be  la  an  aNi««nMd 


hla  auppoaed  d  .      .    _ 

or  wdeUerod  man;  the  former  1%  however,  a  term  of 
mon  forotiiar  uae  than  the  latter.  A  man  may  be  de- 
acrlbed  either  as  generally  mnleamod^  or  as  unlearned  hi 
particular  sciences  or  arts;  as  unlearned  In  history; 
aaiMniad  in  nhtlosopby ;  *  Because  this  doctrine  may 
have  appeared  to  the  unUamod  light  and  whimsical,  I 
must  take  leave  to  unfold  the  wisdom  and  antiquity  of 
my  first  proposition  In  these  my  eaaaya,  to  wit,  that 
**  every  worthleaa  man  la  a  dead  man.'* '— AnoiaoM. 
We  aay  of  a  peraon  that  he  la  uMleamod  in  the  waya  of 
the  w(Mld :  and  a  poet  may  deaoribe  his  muae  aa  unl^ 
terod ;  *  AJax.  the  haughty  chief,  the  unlettered  aoldler, 
had  no  way  of  makinghla  anfer  known,  but  by  gtoomy 

■iinwiim—  *     In— n« 


TO  ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINE,  ENLIGHTEN. 
IttawUnate,  hi  Latin,  fflasitaafas,  participle  of  tUa- 
srfatf,  and  eniightsuj  from  the  noun  ughtt  both  denote 
the  communication  of  light;  the  Ibrmer  In  tha  natoral, 
the  latter  bi  themoral  tsnaa.   WtOteainialsfasriDeaiM 
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of  artfWtlUglf;  the  mil  iOmmimatsi  Uie  worid  by  Ita 
own  li£kt; 

Beuon  oarflokle,  wbtt  eanabe  more  reply. 

Than  Uutt  tSe  mm  OhmdnatM  Uw  nky  I--PE101. 
PrewOilng  nidlnlnietloo  Mi%Um  tbe  mtndi  of  men; 
<  Bot  if  aettber  you  nor  I  can  lattwr  lo  much  from 
dieee  pUkces,  tlwy  wUl  leU  iM  It  In  boc«»e  we  are  not  In- 
wardIy«SjU«MA'-8oirr«.  /U«ai^lebatapoedck 
varladonof  iUmmiMU:  as,  the  Sun  of  Bighiaouaneei 
iUtmmad  the  henlgltturf  worid ; 

What  in  ma  la  daric 

IttMMlhu;  what  iji  low,  rain  and  wppavL 


/ttwm'iMUMiu  are  employed  as  pabUck  demoaMOons 
DO  nation  is  now  termed  enUgki:    "     "    " 
B  xwelTed  the  light  of  tbe  GoepeL 


of  joy :  DO  nation  is  now  termed^Mtl^Almsd  but  such 
Mhave 


cannot  be  «r»«Nay  wttfaont  siuv^.  By  tba  mumil^ 
of  ourmaoners  we  gain  the  love  of  those  around  ne; 
by  the  vrftoiMty  of  our  manners  we  render  oursetvea 
■gr«eable  companions ;  'The  virtue  called  ttrfrcmty  by 
-  a  courtly  behaviour,  conslstB  in  a  de- 


the  moralists,  or 

sire  to  please  the  oompanv.'—Pora. 


Hence  also  arlaea 


CULTIVATION,  CULTUBELCIVILIZATION, 

REFINEMBia'. 
OM<»val»Mi,  ftom  the  Latin  eiOtes,  denotes  the  act  of 
eaMvsttitf,  or  state  of  being  otictvocstf;  otititrs  rigoi- 
flss  the  state  only  of  being  ciii«'o«f«d  ;  ctvOtzaXtM  slg- 
nifles  the  act  ofeimUxingt  or  sute  of  being  amUud: 
r^fia^mnt  denotas  the  aa  of  r^^iuv,  or  thestaiaof 
being  r^pud.  ..._.. 

Cuitwatiou  Is  With  more  propriety  appUfd  to  the 
Ihliw  thatgrows ;  euUur*  lo  that  hi  which  it  grows. 
The  cultivatloD  of  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labour 
unless  the  soil  be  prepared  by  noper  emitnre.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  qiKakinc  f^ratlvely,  we  say  the 
emitipmtion  of  any  art  or  scwnce ;  the  euUivMticn  of 
onp*s  taste  or  iiKllnatloo,  may  be  said  to  contribute  to 
ooe*s  own  skin,  or  the  perfittction  of  the  thing  itself: 
hut  the  mind  requires  cmUmre  previously  to  this  parti- 
eular  exertion  of  the  powers ;  *  Notwithstanding  this 
Ihculty  (of  taste)  must  be  in  some  measure  lx>m  with 
us,  there  are  several  methods  of  cuKtsatm^  and  im- 
proving IL'— AnnisoM. 

But  tho*  Heav*n 
In  tveiy  breath  has  sown  these  eariyaaedi 
Of  love  and  admlratkm,  yecin  vahi 
IVithoot  fiiir  oi/Cwv'skhMl  parental  aid. 

«  AEBimDB. 

Ofvibr^JM  lithe  flat  stafs  of  evUmatim;  r^flns- 
fMiUlsthelast:  we  cwiUm  savages  by  divestlbf  them 
of  their  rudeness,  and  ghrlng  them  a  knowledge  of 
foeh  arts  as  are  requlsitn  for  dvU  society;  we  cuiti- 
vols  people  hi  general  by  calUng  forth  their  powers  hito 
fuction  and  Independent  exertion ;  we  r^fiiu  them  by 
the  introdoction  of  the  Uberal  arts. 

The  Intioductkm  of  Christianity  has  been  the  best 
ineaos  of  emlinii^  the  rudest  nations.     The  emUwm- 
jtion  of  the  mind  in  serious  punuits  tends  to  rqfim*  the 
•entlmenbi  without  deblUtaung  the  character ;  but  the 
atUtntion  of  the  liberal  arts  may  be  pursued  to  a  vi- 
cious extent,  so  as  to  introduce  an  excessive  rtintmtnt 
of  feeling  that  is  incompatible  with  real  manliness; 
To  eMliu  the  rude  unpi»Ush*d  world 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws, 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man, 
To  cmltivMU  the  wild  Uoenlloos  sav^* 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts, 
- mentsoflifb!'" 


Th'  embeUishmentB  of  lite !  Virtues  like  tbesa 
Make  human  nature  shlne.'-AoDisoif. 

Poetry  Q»akes  a  principal  amusement  among  nnpo- 
llilied  nations,  but  In  a  country  verging  to  the  extremes 
4>f  r^fEncaiMit,  painting  and  muslfik  ooote  U>  (or  a  share.* 
ISoLnsiOTa. 

CM<t>v<(^  Is  applied  either  to  penoQi  or  things ;  ci. 
vttMatum  Is  applied  to  men  collectively,  rrfiwmaU  to 
men  Individually:  we  may  cuUipfU  the  mUul  or  any 
of  Its  oner^tioQs;  or  we  may  eultivMU  the  ground  or 
any  thing  that  grows  upon  the  ground ;  we  ewilii9  na- 
tions; wer^^themindorthemanver^ 


BUAVTTY,  URBANITT. 
6kaet(ylillteraUy  sweetness;  and  nrkmiCy  the  re- 
tmement  of  the  cinr,  hi  distinction  with  «he  country : 
Inasmuch,  therefore,  ju  a  polite  educatkw  tends  to 
■often  the  mind  and  the  m^nneri,  hproduces  mamfir  ; 
but  niMity  siaysoavetlmes  adee  ftarn  natural  ^per, 
and  exist  thndbre  wUhoot  nrftmi^;  pltboqgh  theie 


another  distinction  that  the  tenn  sucvtcy  may  be  an- 
pUed  to  other  things,  as  th^  votee.  or  the  style ;  *Tbe 
nutoitw  of  Menandcr's  style  might  be  more  to  Plu- 
tarch's taste  than  the  Irregular  subHmlty  of  Aris- 
tophanes.'—CmMBRLAim.     C^anilf  is  applied  to 

CIVIL,  POLITE. 
Ovtt,  la  French  civiU^  Latin  dviUB^  from  eimg  « 
citizen,  Rifles  belonging  to  or  becomlnf  a  dtiien; 
»«ltf«,  InFrench  psK,  Ladn  polttas,  participle  of  pM^ 
to  pottsh,  signlfles  literally  poUahed. 

These  two  epithets  are  employed  lo  denote  dlflbrent 
modes  of  acting  in  social  intercourse ;  99UU  iipi  esses 
more  than  eivU;  it  is  possible  to  be  avU  without  be 
ing^^ItU;  peliUiust  supposes  cmUfy  and  sometUnf 
in  addition. 

CMlitw  Is  oonflned  to  no  rank,  age,  condition,  or 
eountry ;  all  havean  opportunity  with  equal  propriety  of 
being  omi,  but  it  Is  not  so  withjHiitCaiM* ;  this  requires 
a  certain  degree  of  equalUy,  at  least  the  equality  of 
education ;  it  would  be  contradictory  for  masten  and 
servants,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  to  be 
poUU  to  each  other.     CistZtty  is  a  Christian  duty ; 
there  are  times  when  every  man  ought  to  be  eiml  to 
his  neighbour:  p»UUnet9  ta  rather  a  vohmtary  devo^ 
tkm  of  ourselves  to  others ;  among  the  Inforiour  orders 
civt/tty  is  indispensable;  an  uneiest  person  in  a  subordi- 
nate station  is  an  ohnonous  member  of  sode^ ; 
He  has  good  nature, 
And  I  have  good  manners. 
His  sons  too  are  ewU  to  me,  because 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  they.— Otwat. 
Among  the  higher  oidcrs,  jisIiImmm  Is  often  a  substi- 
tute ;  and  where  the  form  and  nrfrit  are  combhied.  It 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  ctrittty ;  ppUumest  is  tha 
sweetener  of  human  society :  It  gives  a  charm  to  every 
thing  that  Is  said  and  done;  *  The  true  eflbct  of  genuine 
■sftfinidft  seems  to  be  rather  ease  than  pleaaure.'— 

JOBMSOM. 

dvOit^  te  contented  with  pleasbig  when  the  occa- 
sion oflius :  9oUun«*9  seeks  the  opportunity  to  please, 
it  prevents  the  necessity  of  asking  by  anticipattog  tha 
wlsh« ;  It  is  ftiH  of  delicate  att«ntions,  and  is  an  ac< 
tive  benevolence  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life. 

Omiify  Is  anxfcms  not  to  ofltod,  but  it  often  gives  pain 
ftom  Ignorance  or  errour :  ]t0Utmu9  studies  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  rituations  of  men ;  It  enters  Into  their 
characters,  suits  ItMlf  to  their  humours,  and  even  yields 
Indulgently  to  their  weaknesses;  its  object  is  no  leas  to 
avoid  givtog  pain  than  to  study  to  afford  pleasure. 

CivuU^  Is  dictated  by  the  desire  of  serving,  p^UuntaM 
by  that  of  pleasing:  etvt^  often  confines  itself  to  the 
bare  intention  of  stfvhig ;  yW»t#iM«s  k>oks  to  the  actfcm 
and  lis  consequences :  when  apeasant  is  ctvil  he  often 
does  the  reverse  of  what  would  be  desired  of  blm ;  he 
takes  no  heed  of  the  wants  and  necessities  of  others: 
ptlUenest  considers  what  Is  due  to  ochera  and  fkom 
others;  it  does  nothing  superfluously;  men  of  good 
breeding  think  before  they  speak,  and  move  befbre  they 
act.  Itis  necessary  to  be  eiml  without  behag  trouble 
some,  and  polite  without  being  aflteted. 

Civility  requires  nothing  but  goodne«  of  intentkia ; 
it  may  be  associated  with  the  coarsest  mannvs,  the 
grossest  Ignorance,  and  the  total  wantof  all  culture:  p^ 
UUnttM  requires  peculiar  propertlesof  the  head  and  the 
hMrt.  natural  and  artificial ;  much  goodness  and  gen- 
tleness of  character,  an  even  current  of  fbeling,  qiOck- 
ness  and  refined  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  command^ 
tanper,  a  general  insigbt  into  men  and  manners,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  socieqr. 

Oiv2Uf  is  not  incompatlbla  with  the  hsrshest  ex- 
pressions of  one's  f«9eUo«i;  It  allows  the  utterance  of 
all  aman  thinks  without  regard  lo  person,  time,  or  sea 
son;  it  lays  no  restraint  upon  the  angry  passions: 
•otit«8«s«  euJolns  upon  us  to  say  nothmg  to  another 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  be  said  to  ourselves ;  It 
leys  at  least  a  temporary  constndnt  on  all  the  angry 
puslons,  and  prevents  all  turbulent  ooaunotloBa. 
^iciMtf  is  aUrfys  the ause;  whatover  la  ooee  ctstf 
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k  ahvifi  10,  and  Mkoowlidfei  M  faeh  bj  an  peiwNM ; 
kesM  CM  tenn  dM  may  bt  appUad  flgnratWely  in  Uie 


I  heard  a  mennakl  oa  a  dolphin*!  back, 
Uttering  each  dulcet  and  bannonious  aoooda, 
That  the  mde  tea  grew  etvU  at  her  song. 

SHAKtrBAES. 

P«l»c«iMMTariea  with  the  IkdiloM  and  tlmea;  what  la 
p0liu  in  one  age  or  in  one  country  may  be  umppUU  in 
another;  *  A ^^lit* country equire  fbaU  makeyooaa 
many  bows  in  half  an  hoar  as  would  lerve  a  courtier 
Ibr  a  week.*~ADDifoif. 

Ifc«>tfilybeBOtaaplendidTirtn«,tthasM  lenMtbe 
racommeodatlonof  being  genuine  and  harmleaa, haying 
nothing  artUklal  in  it:  it  admita  of  no  gloaa,  and  wiU 
never  deceive ;  it  la  the  traa  exproarion  of  good  will, 
the  companion  of  leapect  la  infoloura,  of  coodeacen- 
alon  In  •nperioura,  of  humanity  and  kindnem  in  equala : 
m^lUmmt  iVrtofi  from  education,  la  the  o&pring  of 
Kflaement,  and  conaiata  much  In  tlieezterlour :  it  often 
nutM  contented  with  the  bare  imitation  of  virtue,  and  la 
dietlngniehed  Into  true  and  fblee;  In  the  latter  caae  it 
■say  be  abuaed  for  the  worMof  purpoeea,  and  aerve  aa  a 
maak  to  conceal  malignant  pamlooe  under  the  appear- 
ance of  kindnem;  hence  It  la  poeelble  to  be  p^tiu  In 
fimn  witlMMit  being  chnl,  or  any  thing  elae  that  la  good. 


CIVIL,  OBLIGING,  COMPLAISANT. 
Ckta  (v.  CSmL  poliU) ;  oMigimg^  from  •*/>>«,  aignlfiea 
altber  doing  what  otiUge*^  or  R»dy  to  •blige;  eom- 
ptmiwMwtt  In  French  e«mplaumiU,eomea  fix>m  ecw^mirt 
to  pleaM,  ilgniiying  reedy  to  pleaae. 

Ohil  \m  more  general  tlian  0hlifing:  one  b  alwayi 
0l9il  when  one  la  thUgingy  but  one  la  not  always 
9kUging  when  one  is  dvU :  c^mflauanee  la  more  tlian 
•lther,it  refines  upon  both;  it  la  a  branch  of  poUuntss 
(•.  Civile  poliU). 

OtwU  regards  the  manner  as  well  aa  the  action, 
•Hi/ring  respects  the  action,  e0mplnutuU  includes  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  action :  to  be  civil  Is  to  please 
by  any  word  or  action ;  *  Pride  la  never  more  ofleusive 
ttian  when  it  condescends  to  l>e  ct«tl.*--CuMBBftLAJCD. 
To  be  Miging  is  to  perform  some  actual  service ; 
The  sheptienl  home 
Hies  merry-hearted,  and  by  turns  rslleves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail, 
The  beauty  whom  perlmps  his  witless  heart 
Bincerely  tovea,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  •hUgimg  deeds. 

TaoHsoM. 
To  be  csaiylsifsnl  Is  to  do  a  service  In  the  time  and 
wannur  that  ia  asost  suitable  and  agreeable;  *I  seem'd 
ao  pleaaed  with  what  every  one  said,  and  smiled  with 
ao  moch  c&mpUiaamu  at  all  their  pretty  fancies,  that 
though  I  did  not  pot  one  word  Into  their  discourse,  I 
have  the  vanky  to  think  they  looked  upon  me  as  very 
■meeable  company.*— Admson.  OisiI«t]r  requires  no 
anbrt:  to  be  •htiging  always  costs  the  agent  some 
trouble ;  t*mpUi$am€4  requires  attention  and  obaerva- 
tton;  a  person  Is  dvU  in  his  reply, obliging  in  lending 
assistance,  e»wipUi9amt  In  his  attentions  to  his  friends. 
One  Is  habitually  Htil ;  •hUging  from  dlspositk>n ; 
eumflmUmiU  ttom  education  and  disposition:  It  Is 
necessary  to  be  ctfm'l  without  being  firee,  to  be  obUring 
wltlioal  bdng  ^gUiout^  to  be  e^mplmiMam,  witliout  being 

BWilB. 

COUKTFXXJa,  COMPLAISANT,  COURTLY. 

CbvHcens,  from  MKTf,  denotea  properly  belonging  to  a 
eevri,  and  by  a  natural  extension  of  the  sense,  suitable 
10  a  senrt ;  tompUi—nt  (v.  CempUdamnM). 

OnirtsoiM  in  one  respect  comprehends  in  it  more  than 
€§mpUtisMmt;  it  Includes  the  manner  as  well  as  tlie 
netkm ;  it  la,  properly  speaking,  polished  •omplaitaMM : 
on  the  other  hand,  ceaipl«l«ime«  includes  more  of  the 
dispositioa  in  it  than  emtrttousnest ;  It  baa  leas  of  the 
poUsb,  but  more  of  the  reality  of  khidness. 

Ofwrtmutnmt  displays  Uaelf  in  the  addreaa  and  the 

And  than  I  stole  an  emtrttn  from  Heay*n, 

And  dreM*d  myself  in  such  humUity, 

That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men*s  heaita. 

SBAKsniAas. 


CSnaplaiMnesdlsplaya  Haelf  In  dinet  good  oAeea,  par* 
ticularty  in  compTying  with  the  wishes  of  othen:  'To 
comply  with  the  nottons  of  mankind  la  m  aome  degraa 
tlM  duty  ofaaodal  being;  becanae  by  compliance  only 
he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only  he  can  become 
useful:  bat  as  the  end  knot  to  be  kist  Ibr  the  sake  of 
the  nteans,  we  are  not  to  give  up  virtue  for  osylarf- 
sotica.*— Jomsoa.  CamrU$m$n»a9  is  mort  suitable  ftir 
strangers;  cm^I«<«ciic«  for  friends  or  the  nearest  rela- 
tives :  aniooc  well-bred  men,  and  men  of  rank.  It  la  aa 
Invariable  nue  to  addrem  each  other  eenrCsMwiy  on  aH 
occasions  whenever  thcnr  meet,  whether  acquainted  or 
otiierwise:  there  Is  a  degree  of  e^mplmamice  due  be- 
twMQ  husbands  and  wives,  brotheis  and  sisten,  and 
members  of  the  aune  family,  which  cannot  be  neglected 
without  endangering  the  harmony  of  their  intercoQiae. 

OnirC^,  though  derived  from  the  saoM  word  aa 
emurtemu,  is  In  some  degree  opposed  to  it  In  point  of 
aense;  it  denotes  a  llkenem  to  a  eevH,  but  not  a  lika- 
ness  which  Is  fevourable;  eeurfiy  la  to  c^mlmua  aa 
the  form  to  the  reality;  tlie  ce«r<^  conststs  of  the  ex- 
terlour  only,  the  latter  of  the  exterlour  combined  with 
the  spirit :  the  former  therefore  seems  to  convey  tho 
idea  of  insincarity  when  eontramed  with  the  lattnr, 
which  must  necessarily  suppose  tlie  contrary:  ^e»mrUp 
demeanour,  or  a  e^nrtimr-M*  demaanour  may  be  suit- 
able on  certain  occasiona ;  bat  a  cenrtsens  demeanour 
la  always  desirable; 

In  our  own  time  (excuse  some  cmtrtlw  stimlns) 

No  whiter  page  than  Addiaon^  remains.— Pops. 

Onrtif  may  likewise  be  employed  In  relation  to 
but  c»mrteou$  has  always  req>ect  to  persons: 


we  may  speak  of  a  Murt/v  style,  or  e^mrOg  grandeur . 

but  we  always  speak  or  eeurCsMW  behaviour,  csar- 

Uous  language,  and  the  like. 

Yes,  I  know 
Be  had  a  trouUeaome  okl-faahlon*d  way 
Of  shocking  cMrtiy  ean  with  horrid  truth. 

TBOMaOK. 


POLITE,  POLISHED,  REFINED,  CffiNTEEL. 


PoliU  (v.  Orvt/)  denotes  a  quality ;  poliBktd.  %t 
be  who  ii  poUU  Is  so  according  to  the  vulea  Of  polit&- 
iu9»  ;  he  who  Is  poUakti  Is  polithtd  by  the  force  of 
art :  a  ptlif  man  Is,  In  regard  to  his  behaviour,  a 
finished  gentleman.  A  mde  penon  may  be  more  or 
lem^«U#A«d,  or  freed  from  mdenem ;  'Inrudenatlooa 
the  dependence  of  chiMren  on  their  parenta  la  of 
shorter  continuance  tlian  in  poliakta  societies.'— 
RoaaETaoa.  R^bud  rises  In  sense,  both  In  regard  to 
P0UU  and  p»li$k»d:  a  man  Is  indebted  to  nature, 
rather  than  to  art,  for  Ills  r^^liusMnX;  but  his  ^•Itls- 
«M«,  or  his  p0li*k^  are  entirely  the  fruit  of  education. 
Politeness  and  polish  do  not  extend  to  any  thing  but 
externals ;  rejhtiwtent  appliea  as  much  to  the  mind  as 
the  body :  rules  of  conduct,  and  good  aocietv.  will 
make  a  man  poUU;  *  A  pedant  among  men  4M  leam- 
lug  and  sense  hi  like  an  Ignorent  servant  giving  an 
account  of  soliis  conversation.*— Stkslb.  Lemons  in 
Ina  wUl  serve  togive  a  ji0<mA  ;  r^flmsd  mannen  or 


principHs  wia  naturally  arise  out  of  r^/liMMnit  of 
mind  and  temper;  *Wiiat  la  honour  but  the  liel^ 
and  fiower  of  morality,  and  tlie  utmoat  r^nsmeut  of 
conversation  t*— Sotrra. 

As  polish  extends  only  to  the  extarioor.  It  Is  lem  lia- 
ble to  exoem  than  r^^bumsnt :  when  the  ianfuafe,  the 
walk,  and  deportment  of  a  man  is  poUshsd^  he  is  di- 
vested of  an  tliat  can  malce  him  oflfenelve  In  social 
Intercouise;  butlf  thetemparof  a  man  be  r^ylbud  be^ 
yond  a  certain  boundary,  ne  kiaea  the  nerveof  cha- 
racter which  Is  essential  for  maintaining  his  dignity 
against  the  rude  shocks  of  human  Ufo. 

Oonisel,  In  French  gontil,  Latin  gtniiUs,  sfgnlfied 
literally  one  belonging  to  the  same  gene  or  fomUy,  the 
next  akin  to  whom  the  estate  would  ftdl.  If  there  were 
no  children ;  hence  by  an  extended  application  it  de-' 
noted  to  be  of  a  good  fomUy,  and  the  term  gsnHUtp 
now  respects  rank  in  lifie;  In distlnotku from mKc^- 
hms,  which  respects  the  refinement  of  the  mtaU  and 
outward  behavioar,  %gsntosl  education  la  suited  to  tba 
stathm  of  a  gentleman;  *  A  lady  of  genina  win  gire  a 
/sn<««l  air  to  her  whole  dram  by  a  welMhncled  auh  of 
knoia,asaJudklouawritar  glveaaqiirit  lo  a  wholq 
b^  H  iiiiiie  exprmsloQ.*— Gat.    A/afttf 


IM 


ENQUBM  BTNOmniEa 


Sbrfoltahed 


IB  tliif  late  remote, 
Oorpalatad  ancMiora  were  ilow  to  toftra, 
To  ftroM  devote,  la  tin  f«lil«r«rti, 


There  may  be  gmtiUt§  witboat  p0Uumt9»:  aad 
tk«  veraA.  A  pereoo  amy  beve  genUd  maauen,  a 
genUel  Pining  a  genUei  taode  of  llTiag  at  fiv  as  re- 
wpecu  bia  general  relation  with  loclety ;  but  a  mpUu 
behavkMir  and  a  poliu  addren,  which  qnattiy  bun  for 
every  rdatimi  In  eoclety,  and  enaMb  bun  to  ehlne  la 
cannexlon  whh  all  orden  of  men.  Is  Independent  of 
either  birth  or  wealth ;  It  is  In  part  a  glA  of  aatuce, 
although  It  is  to  be  acquired  by  art. 

A  peraon'f  equipage,  aerTantt,  hooao,  and  ftamlture, 


nay  be  fuch  as  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  name  of  ^•mCtfaf, 
although  he  b  wanting  In  all  the  forma  of  real  good- 
breeding.  Fortone  may  aometlmea  fh>wn  upon  the 
pollahed  gentleman,  wboee  fMtmut  la  a  reeommen- 
dation  lo  nlm  wherever  be  goea. 

AFFABLE,  COURTBOUB. 

JtjftMt.  In  French  a/iiMt.  Latin  tgakOiM^  ftom  ^f 
•r  otf,  and /or  to  apeak,  algnlflea  a  readlneaa  to  apeak 
to  any  one;  coarferat,  In  French  Mwrtott,  ftom  the 
word  court,  algnlflea  after  the  reflnod  manner  of  a 
couru 

We  are  tigMhU  by  a  mild  and  eaay  addrcaa  towalda 
an,  without  diatinction  of  rank,  who  have  occaakm  lo 
apeak  to  ua;  we  are  eourUouB  by  a  refined  and  en- 
gaging air  to  our  equala  or  auperloura  who  addreaa 
tbemselvea  toua. 

The  «^ahU  man  Invitea  to  Inquiry,  and  la  ready  to 


fratity  curioaity ;  *  It  ia  ImpoaaibleTor  a  publlck  miniater 
to  be  ao  open  and  eaay  lo  all  hia  old  frienda  aa  he  waa 
in  hIa  private  coodhkHi :  but  thia  may  be  helped  out 
by   an  ^faMlify  of  addreaa^—L'SaTa^Moa.     The 
towrUou*  man  encouragea  lo  a  coaununkatkm  of  our 
wanta,  and  diacoveia  la  lila  maanera  a  wilUngneaa  to 
relieve  them; 
Whereat  the  EMa  kniglK  with  apeeehaa  gtDC 
Him  flrat  aaluted,  who,  well  aa  he  might. 
Him  ikir  aalotea  again,  aa  aeemeth  eowrtmu  knight 
•  WaaT. 

JifaMUn  reaolta  from  good  nature,  and  eamrUtmgwut 
ftom  flnelbeling ;  It  la  neoeaaary  to  be  tgM$  without 
liy,  ana  eaaHaaaa  vrithout  olBciouanam 


CX>lfPLAIBANCB,  DEFERENCE,   CONDE- 
SCENSION. 

Gra^plaMciiM,  ftom  eaai  andjrMrato  pleaae,iignl- 
iea  the  actof  complying  with,  or  pleaalng  oihera;  de- 
ftrene*^  In  French  idfertmee^  from  the  Latin  i^ftr*  to 
bear  down,  marka  the  inclination  to  deflsr,  or  acquieace 
la  the  aentimenta  of  another  In  prefbrence  to  one'a 
own;  eowiuenuion  marka  the  ud of  eoniuetnding 
from  one'a  own  height  to  yMd  to  the  aatiafaetlon  or 
othera,  rather  than  rigouroualy  to  eiact  ooe'a  rights. 

The  neceaaltlea,  the  conventencea,  the  aoeommoda- 
tfoav  and  afluremeata  of  aodely,  of  fkmlliarlty.  and 
of  intimacy,  lead  la  c— ipli>aag>;  it  nukca  aacrfalcea 
lo  tlie  wlabea,  taalea,  eomfbrta,  eqjoymenta,  and  per- 
aonal  Aellnga  of  othera;  *  Oiiy/ai»eiic«  randera  a  an- 
perioor  amiable,  an  equal  agreeaMe,  and  an  Inferlmir 
acceptable.*— AnmaoM.  Age,  raalc,  dlfaity,  and  per- 
aonal  merit,  can  fbr  drftrauet :  It  ei^inna  compttanoe 
with  reapeet  to  our  opInkMia,  judgamenta,  pretenafc>na, 
and  dealgna;  *Tom  Couitly  never  fkila  or  paying  hIa 
obelaaace  to  every  man  he  aeea.  who  haa  title  or  office 
to  make  1dm  eonapicuooa:  but  Ma  deferene*  la  wholly 
given  to  outward  eooaideratlon.*— vntata.  The  In- 
nrmitlea,  ttie  waata,  tlie  defecta  and  folblea  of  othera, 
eaU  for  ctnduetiuion  :  It  relazea  ttie  rigour  of  autho- 
rity, and  reBMvea  the  dIatlnctioB  of  rank  or  aCatk>o ; 
*  The  aame  noMe  oeadMcaattMi  whkh  aever  dwells 
but  la  truly  great  mlada,  and  auch  aa  Hooier  would  re- 
pnaeat  that  of  Ulymaa  lo  have  been,  diaoovera  Itaelf 
ftkewlM  ia  the  apeech  wMch  he  made  to  thegboat  of 
AJax.*— AaMaea. 

C$m»M§aMu  la  propetly  the  act  of  aa  equal ;  irftr- 
met  taatof  aa  iafenoar;  ••adweflwini  that  of  a  au- 
Cbwyfaiiaan  ia  due  flmn  one  wcUbred  per 


Boa  m  aaolhar ;  Mftirmm  la  due  lo  al 
age,  knowledge,  or  aiatioa,  whom  one  approacbea; 
canduetmtianu  doe  ftom  all  auperloura  to  auch  aa  ara 
dependent  on  them  for  comfort  and  etOoyaient 

All  Ibeae  qualltiea  aprlnc  fkom  a  refinement  of  hu- 
manity ;  but  etmpUiaaMUoaM  moat  of  genuine  kind- 
neaa  in  Ita  nature ;  i^ermu  moat  of  rcapectftil  aub- 
mlaitoa;  eikitactnnmn  moat  of  eaay  indulgence.  Com- 
wtminme$  haa  unaDoyed  plebanre  Ibr  lla  oompaafoa ; 
Kla  pleaaed  with  doing:  it  la  pleaaed  with  aeetng  thai 
It  haa  pleaaed;  It  la  pleaaure  to  the  giver  and  ptoaaura 
to  the  reeelver.  Z>^«r«ac«  la  not  auaixed  with  pain ; 
It  fears  to  offimd,  or  to  fUl  in  the  part  it  has  to  perform ; 
H  Is  mlaglad  with  a  eonacloasneaa  of  InfMtulty,  and  a 
fioar  of  appearing  lower  than  It  deaervea  to  be  thought 
Owtdawaaiaa  is  not  wttbout  tta  aUoy ;  It  la  aeoompa- 
aled  arith  the  pataiAU  aeatimeat  of  witnamlM  Infb- 
rtority,  and  the  no  leaa  palaAil  apptabaaaJuu  of  not 
malntainiag  Ha  owa  dknlty. 

OnnlMtmm  ia  baalid  la  aatklpattaw  and 
the  wUiaaof  otben;  It  aeeka  to  ama%amai 
owa  wW  wHb  that  of  another:  ieftrmct  la  bualed  la 
yielding  aubmiaaloa,  doing  boaufe,  and  marking  oue'a 
aeoae  of  another^  auperiorky:  c«iidcNaM<#n  employ 
Itaelf  in  not  oppoaing  the  will  of  othera;  In  yielding 
to  their  gratlflcaiion,  and  laylag  aalde  unneoeaMry  dia- 
tioetioQaofauperiorily.  Gnipl«w«aM  among  alrangera 
ii  often  the  forerunner  of  the  moat  fHeodly  biier- 
courae:  It  la  the  characterlattok  of  aelf-concelt  to  pay 
d^tr*uc0  to  DO  one,  becauae  It  cooaklera  no  one  aa 
having  auperiour  worth :  it  to  the  conmion  characlw 
latick  of  Ignorant  and  tow  peraona  when  placed  in  a 
aute  of  ctevatfon,  to  think  tbeoMehrca  dqpaded  by 
aiqr  act  of  c«ad«M«a«<aa. 

[MFEBTINENT,  RUDE,  BAUCT,   IMPUDENT. 
INSOLENT.  , 

ImpertinnU,  In  Latin  m  and  mtCxmiu  not  belongiiw 
to  one,  aignlfiea  behig  or  wantinf  to  do  what  It  doea 
not  belong  to  one  to  be  or  do ;  md$.  In  Latin  ntdw 
rude,  and  rm»iu$  a  ragged  atone.  In  the  Greek  pifiSf 
a  ron^  atick,  algnlflea  literally  unpoUahed ;  and  In  an 
extended  aenae,  wanting  all  culture ;  aaacycomea  fVom 
sauce,  and  the  Latin  «ai«ii«.  aignlfVing  Utei ally  aalt ; 
and  In  an  extended  aenae,  atingrng  like  aalt ;  tiiip«d«iit 
(e.  Jtssurmmet) ;  laMtaU,  ftom  the  Latin  in  and  aotou, 
contrary  to  cuatom,  aignlfiea  bdng  or  wanting  to  be 
contrary  to  cuatom. 

/MaeHtaeni  la  allied  to  nufe,  aa  reapectaone*a  general 
relatfona  In  aoclety,  without  regard  to  sution ;  It  la 
allied  to  aaacy,  kmpudtmi,  aad  nuoUnt,  aa  reapecta  the 
coaduet  of  Infkrkmra. 

He  who  doea  not  i 
Ua  lotercourae  with  I 
to  hlmaelf  what  betoaga  t 


m. 

;  reapeet  the  laws  of  dvll  aooiety  In 
b  ladivMaala,  and  waata  to  aaauam 
loaga  to  another,  la  unpcrttnaat ;  if 


he  carry  tlda  immortimmut  ao  fbr  aa  to  ooowilt  any  vio- 
lent brsacb  of  deoorum  la  hIa  bebavknir,  he  la  mda. 
Iw^trtmnet  aaeraa  to  apring  tnm  a  too  nigh  regard 
of  one*a  aelf :  rudomeat  ftrom  an  Ignorance  of  what  la 
dueto othera.  Aa  <am«rtM«at  man  will  aak queatloaa 
fbrtbemeregratUkadoaofcuiloaity:  arad^faaawUI 
atare  in  one'a  fbce  In  order  to  pleaae  lOmaelf.  An  I'ai- 
pm-tmmU  man  wlO  take  poaaaaaion  of  the  beat  aeac 
without  regard  to  the  rigbt  or  convenience  of  an- 
other: a  rmd0  man  will  baist  Into  the  room  of  an- 
other, or  puab  agalaat  Ua  person,  ia  violatfcm  of  aO 
ceremony. 


fmperUment,  In  eomparlson  with  the  other  leraMu 
atmem,  ns^vdrnt,  and  inMUnt^  ia  the  most  general  and 
Indeflnlte:  whatever  one  does  or  says  that  is  not  com- 


patible with  our  statkm  Is  mpertnunt:  tamey  Is  a 
sharp  kind  of  taiiMrttasaes  ;  impudtut  aa  uaWusUag 
kind  of  impartkunea ;  maoUmea  b  an  outrageous  klad 
of  impartinaiua^  it  runs  counter  lo  all  estabUsbed  or- 
der: thus,  the  terms  seem  to  rise  in  sense.  A  person 
may  be  iwipertmamt  In  words  or  aoHoas :  be  b  sancy 
in  wordsorkx>ks:  he  b  Mnpndral  or  jiimImu  In  wonAs, 
tones,  lesture,  kx>ks,  and  every  species  of  action.  A 
person's  iwtmarlmaiua  discovers  hself  in  itot  giving  the 
respect  whioh  b  due  to  bb  soperloars  la  general, 
straagen, or  otherwise;  aswheaaoommoapersonrito 
dowB  in  the  preaeace  of  a  man  of  rank:  a^mcmaag 
diacovera  Itaelf  towarda  particular  Indlvidnab,  In  cer- 
tala  relallona;  aa  in  the  eaaeof  aerranta  who  are 
««a^  to  their  maatera,  or  cUldrea  wIm  are  aaasp 
to  toalr  teachers:  imfuitmca  aad  Mtallmet  are  tba 
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■ftoinmHiilWMof  <ayni  t*nini;  bwtlMlbffaMviiaioM 
pwtlcalarly  nkl  of  micb  UnnfiM  reteet  diigrsce  am 
tbe  ofltader,  and  tprlag  firon  a  low  deprmvttr  of  ■Uid, 
MieJi  m  Um  aboM  of  om'i  mperioora,  and  a  rolgu 
daflaneeof  ihoae  to  whoaa  one  owei  obadtanco  and 
roipeel:  m«olMe«,OB  tba  coaimy,  oricinatm  from  a 
hauchUncM  of  iptiit,  and  a  miqiteead  pride,  wbkli 
bre^  out  into  a  contempiuoua  dieregard  of  Ibe  Ma- 

tion  of  iboee  hw  wbom  one  ki odtoded;  aa  In  IT 

of  a  aerTant  who  tlioold  oflbr  to  itilke  Ills  nai 
of  a  criminal  wbo  tela  a  magtatrate  at  dcflanca . 
pnUiekly  wltie|Mred  as  a  pleee  of  imp^rtimma  pride 
me,  that  I  have  hitberto  been  Bmuilf  cItII  to  eT< 


■eHjdrwiiiarbirtK  but  leaf 


Ibrietti 
toble  I 


body,  aa  If  I  tboof bt  nobody  food  esfougb  to  quanol 

with.'— Lavt  M.  W.  Momtaov. 

My  booae  aboiild  no  nicb  rude  dbordert  know, 
As  from  bigh  drinking  conseqaently  flow. 

POKrEBT. 

Wbetber  be  knew  tbe  tbing  or  no, 
Bis  tongue  ezteraally  would  go ; 
For  be  bad  impmitnee  at  wilL— Oat. 

He  claims  tbe  bull  with  lawlesi  fnaeUncSy 
And  baring  seix*d  bis  boms,  aecosta  tbeprteee. 
DarDBH. 

Sdf-eoneeit  la  tbe  grand  source  of  f«ip«rt«ii«nes,  It 
les  peraons  forget  tbemselves;  tbe  young  tbereby 
;et  their  youth ;  tbe  servant  forgets  his  relattonship 

lis  master ;  tbe  poor  and  ignorant  man  forgets  tbe 

distance  between  himself  and  those  wbo  are  elevated 
by  education,  rank,  power,  or  wealth:  nRfMrtMsul 
persons,  therefore,  act  towards  their  equals  as  If  they 
were  inferioura,  and  towards  their  superloun  as  if  thev 
were  tbeir  equals:  an  angry  pride  that  li  ofliinded  with 
reproof  commonly  provokes  sauetnet* :  an  insensibility 
to  shame,  or  an  unconsciousness  of  what  Is  honourable 
either  In  one*s  self  or  others,  gives  birth  to  impudenes : 
uncontrolled  passions,  and  bk>ated  pride,  are  tbe  ordl- 
oary  stimulants  to  Huoitnet. 


ABRITPT,  RUGGED,  BOUGH. 
Jikmmtj  in  Latin  akmpUu,  participle  of  akvaqM, 
to  break  oC  stgniflss  the  state  of  being  broken  off; 
rm^gnU  in  Saxon  kmgf^  comes  from  tbe  Latin  m- 
p9n$  AiU  of  wrinkles;  r^ugk  is  In  Saxon  r«aik,  high 
German  raaA,  low  German  rajf ,  Dutch  ra^f ,  in  Lann 


Proteetlng 
Somns  at 


These  words  mark  diifcrent  degreea  of  nnevennesa. 
What  is  «*nip<  has  grsater  cavities  and  protuberances 
than  what  Is  rugfi;  what  is  ruffed  baa  greater  irre- 
fularities  than  what  is  rmigk.  In  the  natural  senss 
a^nyi  is  opposed  to  what  Is  unbroken,  mggtd  to  what 
Is  even,  and  r^ugh  lo  what  Is  smooth.    A  pracipke  is 
a^nif  f,  a  path  Is  rmggtd,  a  plank  is  rsa^; 
Tba  predpice  •^nmt, 
.borroar  on  tbe  blackened  flood, 
at  thy  return^— Tbomsom's  SuHim. 
*Tbo  evils  of  this  life  appear  like  rocks  and  preclplceai 
mggtd  and  barren  at  a  distance ;  but  at  our  nearer 
approach  we  find  them  little  fruitfbl  spots.'— 8nc- 

tATOI. 

Not  tbe  fv^  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adrians  black  guU;  and  vexee  It  with  storms, 
The  stubborn  virtue  of  bis  soul  can  move. 

FaAHOis. 
Tbe  s^n^tasss  of  a  body  is  gaoanlly  oecaslooed  by 
a  violent  concussion  and  separation  of  its  parts;  rug- 
gtdm*ai  arises  from  natural,  but  leas  violent  causes ; 
TwugkMUB  b  mostly  a  natural  property,  sUhongh  araae- 
tlmes  produced  by  friction. 

In  the  SiuraUve  sense  the  distinction  is  equally  clear. 
Words  and  manneis  are  aimpt  when  they  are  sudden 
and  unconnected ;  tbe  temper  Is  rugrtd  which  is  ex- 
posed to  frequent  ebullitions  of  angry  humour ;  actions 
are  romgk  when  performed  wltb  vtolence  and  in- 
caution. 

An  •bnnt  bebavloor  Is  tbe  consequence  of  an  agl- 
Utedmind; 

My  lady  craves 
To  know  ttaacanaa  pf  your  mkrupt  departure. 


A  rmfgti  dispoaitkm  Is  tnbeieiit  In  tbe  diaraeler; 
•Tba  pMttest  (bvtmiB  to  ioeb  a  one  DslttoBr  aoAen  nor 


bim  as  bard,  nyfed,  and  uaeoneemed  as  ev 
Soimi.  A  fMtf*  deportment  arisss  from  an  un 
plined  state  of  laaUng ;  'Kind  words  prevent  a  food 
deal  of  that  psi  vtrssosss,  wbicb  rmgk  aadlmpenoMS 
■sage  often  produces  in  gsnaiuas  nands.'~LoocB. 

An  habUual  steadlneas  and  eoolness  of  reflectloa  Is 
best  fltled  to  prevent  or  eorreel  any  akrmptmmt  of 
maanera;  a  euitivatioooftln  Christian  temper  cannot 
fail  of  smoothing  down  all  m^ysdMss  of  bnmour;  an 
Intereowae  with  polished  aoolety  will  Inavltably  reflna 
down  aO  migknm*  of  behaviour. 

COARSE,  ROUGH,  RUDE. 

Cbsrts,  probably  from  the  Gotbick  kmmridt  heavy, 

Mwering  to  our  word  jt»««,  and  tbe  Latin  fravts ; 
rssf*,  In  Saxon  knA^  German  raaA,  rsA,  he  Is  pro- 
baMy  a  variatton  of  mds  (v.  Imptrtnut), 

These  epithets  are  equally  applied  to  what  bi  not 
polished  by  art.  In  tbe  proper  sense  essrss  refbrs  to 
tbe  composition  and  materials  of  bodies,  as  esarts 
bread,  essrss  meat,  e^mrte  ctoth;  rtugk  respects  the 
•urfbee  of  bodies,  as  r»ugh  wood  and  vugh  skin ; 
rmd§  respects  tbe  make  or  (bablon  of  things,  as  a  rude 
bark,  a  mis  utensil.  Qmtm  Is  opposed  lo  line,  mgk 
to  smooth,  mis  to  polished. 

In  tbe  flgaraUvo  appUcatloa  they  are  distingnlsbad 
In  a  similar  manner :  cserts  languace  is  used  by  per- 
sons of  naturally  esarss  feeling;  *  The  flneness  and 
delicacy  of  perception  which  tbe  man  of  taste  requirss, 
may  be  more  liable  to  irritation  than  tbe  cserssr  teei- 
IngB  of  minds  lem  cultivated.*— Ceaio.  Jtsufft  lan- 
guage Is  used  by  those  whoee  tempers  are  eitb«  natu- 
rally oroceaaioaally  r^mgh; 

This  Is  some  fUow, 

Who,  having  been  praIsM  for  bHrntnoN,  dolh  aflket 

A  saucy  rsa/ftasss.— SBAXsnAaa. 

And*  bnguage  Is  used  by  those  wbo  are  Ignorant  ot 
any  better;  *Is  It  in  destroying  and  pulUng  dm 


that skillli  displayed  1  tbe  shallowest undarstondiaf, 

tbe  mdstl  band,  la  uioca  Ibi 

BuBxa. 


GROSS,  COARSE.  ' 

Orsss  derives  Its  meaning  In  tUs  appUeatlon  &om 
tbe  Latin  trm$mu  thick  from  fot,  or  that  which  Is  of 
ooannon  mstsriala ;  sssrts  (v.  Gmwvs.) 

These  leraas  are  synonymous  In  tbe  moral  ippUc*- 
tlon.  G>rssMies«  of  baMt  is  opposed  to  delicacy,- 
cssrssasss  to  soilness  and  reflnement.  A  person  be- 
eomes  gvn  by  an  unrestrained  Indulgence  of  his 
aensual appetites;  particolarly  in  eating  and  drinUng; 
be  Is  cssrss  from  tbe  want  of  polish  either  as  to  bis 
mfaid  or  manners.  A  /rsss  sensualist  approximates 
very  aearly  lo  tbe  brute ;  be  sets  aside  all  moral  coo- 
slderatloos;  be  hidulgss  bhnssif  In  tbe  open  foee  of 
day  In  deflance  of  all  decency :  a  ecmrM  person  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  tbe  savage,  whose  rousbnem  of 
numour  and  Inclination  have  not  been  refloed  down  Inr 
habits  of  restrtlning  bis  own  wiU,  and  complying  with 
tbe  will  of  another.  A  grMt  expression  conveys  tbe 
Idea  of  that  which  should  be  kept  from  tbe  view  of  tba 
mind,  which  shocks  tbe  morsil  feellnc,  a  esar^s  ex- 
pression conveys  tbe  Idea  of  an  unaeeoiiy  sentiment  In 
the  mind  of  tbe  speaker.  Tbe  representation  of  tbe 
Deity  by  anv  sensible  Image  is  gr^at^  because  it  aires 
us  a  tow  and  graving  Mea  of  tbe  Supreme ;  tbe  doing 
a  kindness,  and  making  tbe  receiver  at  the  same  time 
smiBible  of  your  superiority  and  bis  dependence,  Indi- 
caiea  great  csars— <»s  In  tbe  character  of  tbe  person 
granting  the  fovour;  *  A  certain  preparation  Is  requi- 
site for  theeqjeyment  of  devotkm  la  Its  whole  extent; 
not  only  must  tbe  Ufe  be  reformed  from  gr0ss  enor- 
mities, but  tbe  heart  must  bare  nndeigooe  that  change 
whkb  tbe  Gospel  demsnds.*— Blaib.  « Tbe  reflned 
pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  ars,  In  many  re^Mcts,  supe- 
rlour  to  tbe  ssarss  gratUkatkms  of  ssase.'— Biauu 

TO  AMEND,  CORRECT,  REFORM,  RECTIFY, 

EMEND,  IMPROVE,  MEND,  BETTER. 

Jtwttmdy  In  Latin  ssMads,  from  swnda  a  IhuH  hi 

transcribing,  signlflea  to  remore  this  fruilt;  ssrrse^ 

to  Latin  esrrsrtas,  partic^  of  ssrHlf,  eomponnds4 


fOI 
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of  CM  wd  rif»i  lipitflH  CO  Ml  is  oidar,  to  Ml  to 
r^Kliti ;  fVvra.  eoa^^oanded  of  r»  And  /•tm,  iitikiflai 
to  rafiwm  afmo,  or  pot  Into  ■  new  fbrai ;  r^ctrff^  In 
Latin  T^ct^fico^  eompoanded  of  fetm»  and  /mm,  aig' 
bUIm  to  make  or  put  rifbt;  mmmi  la  tbe  imoMdiaie 
derivative  of  tbe  Latin  twumd*;  nnprrMM  oomea  fVooa 
tbe  Latin  m  and  prtkm  to  prove  or  trr,  alfnifyfaic  to 
nake  aoy  tbing  good,  or  better  tban  it  was,  by  triala 
or  after  experiments;  wuni  ia  a  coatimctioa  of  ewtmtd; 
HtUr  la  properly  to  malu  bmmr. 

To  aaimd,  corruty  rte^/lr,  and  naaii^  Imply  the 
lamening  of  evil :  to  nw^wM,  rcfcna,  and  Mt«r,  tbe 
Increase  of  good.  iVe  mmmU  tbe  moral  cooducL 
frreU  errora,  nftrm  tbe  Ufe,  rtttiffi  miatakea,  tmumd 
the  readings  of  an  autbor,  taurrwv*  Uie  mind,  mtmd  or 
huur  tbe  conditkm.    Wbat  to  asMndsd  la  moatly  tbat 


which  is  wrong  In  ourselves:  wbat  ii  r^Tmed  or 
MrrutU  is  tbat  which  is  faulty  in  oureelves  or  in 
others ;  what  b  rtetifitd  is  mostly  wrong  in  that  which 
lias  been  done;  tliat  which  ia  improvtd  may  relate 
either  to  an  individual  or  to  indilTereot  objecla. 

To  mmd  and  betUr  are  common  terms,  employed 
only  on  ftuniliar  occasions,  corresponding  to  the  terms 
mmtnd  snd  iwfrwe.  Whatever  is  wrong  must  be 
mmumded;  whatever  is  teulty  must  be  cerrsetsd;  what- 
ever is  aMogrther  inauAcieut  for  tlie  purpoae  rouat  be 
reformed;  whatever  enrour  eacapes  by  an  oversight 
must  be  rtt^fUd;  whatever  ia  obacure  or  Incorrect 
must  beaaMaktfd. 

What  baa  been  torn  may  be  sMiUed; 

7*be  wiae  for  cure  on  exercise  depend, 
God  never  made  bla  work  for  man  to  mmd. 

Detdsw. 

Wbat  admits  of  change  mav  be  imfmtd  or  UiUr^ ; 
*I  then  heturtd  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived  a 
whole  anmmer  in  tbe  shape  of  a  bee.*— Aiunaoif. 
When  a  person's  oondoa  to  any  wav  culpable.  It  ought 
to  be  amtndU ;  *Tbe  hiterest  which  the  oorrupt  part 
of  mankind  have  In  hardening  themselves  agalnat  every 
motive  to  ammdaMnt,  has  dlspoaed  them  to  give  to 
contradictions,  when  they  can  be  produced  against  tbe 
cause  of  virtue,  tbat  weight  which  they  will  not  altow 
them  In  any  other  caae.'--JoHiisoiv.  When  a  penon's 
habits  and  principlea  are  vicious,  hto  character  ought 
to  be  rr/snaW;  *  Indolence  ia  one  of  tbe  vices  from 
which  those  whom  it  once  infiecti  are  seldom  r^ftrmtd.* 
— JoBHsoM.  When  a  man  has  any  particular  faulty 
haMt,  It  ought  to  be  eorrteud;  *  Presuropdon  will  be 
easily  etrrecUd;  but  timidity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind 
Btwre  obstinate  and  fatal.'— Jobhsom.  When  we  com- 
mit mistakes  we  sbouM  not  object  to  have  them  rse- 
tijled;  *That  sorrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that 
fear  which  does  not  quicken  our  escape,  that  austerity 
which  fUto  to  ruitfy  our  afTectiona,  are  vain  and  un- 
availlng.'--JoHiv80H.  *  Some  hsd  read  tbe  manoscrlpc, 
andreel(^itBlnaccoracies.*--JoBNsoif.  TbesMaiuia- 
tiotu  of  critlcks  frequently  involve  an  author  In  atill 
greater  obscurity ;  *  That  useftil  part  of  learning  which 
consists  in  ewtendutiant^  knowledge  of  diflbrent  read- 
ings, and  the  like,  to  what  in  all  ages  persons  extremely 
wtoe  and  learned  have  bad  In  great  veneration.'— 
Addisok.  Whoever  wishes  to  advance  himself  in  life 
must  endeavour  to  improve  hto  time  and  talenta. 
'  While  a  man,  infhtualed  with  the  promises  of  areat- 
ncas.  wastes  his  hours  and  days  In  attendance  and  soli- 
citation, the  honest  opportunities  of  improving  his 

TbtJ     ri[?-L    -rtl!    I  (tl    ia    y     L.i    ,.^  r-J"!_L:"niT-     tl( 

CTTOtir  Ut  ^^LiirKi  H^^;  imt-y  {U'UEickan4  art  ^vei  rvaily  lo 

Effipiw  ft  rrfarm  fn  ihr.  i^itmtlUuUm  of  iheir  ■e(niniry, 
(ji  il»py  Horijiai  liic  rc/omiafiaM  wMcli  In  r«niiiaie(!  kt 

ummtfnt.ih  ortlCT  to  JKe  tn  hitmrnay  vMh  itilsxm:  id 
tH4vr  to  avoid  Ui«  n*fceMlry  «f  rtcttffimff  whni  hju  l>««ti 
OlMy  wn  imiit  Ktrivi*  lo  do  ^Yvjy  tiling  wlih  csr« : 
I  omand  the  prodi ^et  iom  tif  t  luf  {ttFUf  and  I  ng«iiUrss 

Otr^e^  nspeeiB  otiraeJvn  or  nthcrA;  rrctiff  b» 
rei^rd  tnoiM'saelf  rmly;  corrett  i§  piibJUT  sn  ^i  of  jia- 
Iboriiy  nr  dkBUmicii ;  ^xfi/jf  n  mi  act  tjf  itiKcrKion  diiIj% 
What  i*t0^t^ett£d  luay  vary  io  itimnxiiitiiEl^or  iiiip<^rt'^ 
anoTi  nn-d  r^jow^ueijily  ma^  rf^julrw  mfuw  or  tea*  troii- 
iil?  ,  ivhnL  is  r*t:t(flfd  l*ftlwftysof  ft  nattirm  la  ht;  aEiii^ml 
w)ti)niit  ^Tem  iij}iiry  or  rfRit%.  Htbitrnvl  or  tndivic^udt 
fdulti  AT9  e«rri^i*a  ;  ^  J\ttitp.  If  rorrtittd  Vflmn  LUt^re  i* 


la  1 1  ^¥  u  h  ti  di^^ntf^  hum  m 
mfcr'^KcA  ikiit  rtfttfifd;  *  A  man  baa  frequent  opportn- 
nkir^  iyf  inlLciiMuud  th^  llerceneas  of  a  party ;  or  aofU 
enlftg  thf  env  ir>ii«,  ttuiinlng  the  anpy,  and  reeitfjfimg 
tbi  FTfjiutlc^^.'^AiisiAoN.  A  parson esrrscCsbimseff 
or  » ;'  p: U^:r  of  n  Jmui  liabjt  In  speaking  or  pronooneinf ; 
he  ■■>■}  I  w*nt  is  hto  aoeounls.    Mistakes  in 

wi  i^'  .'i,rrr,-nd  tor  the  advantage  of  the 

acL  .;^  ,  mt:<ialies  Id  pecuniary  tranaactiona  canaoc  be 
loo  aooB  r«et<^  for  the  sattofbctloD  of  all  partlea. 

Reform  like  reettfg  to  oaed  only  for  one's  self  wbep 
It  leqteeto  personal  actkma :  butiVsrsi  and  esrrsetara 
ttkewtoe  employed  for  mattera  of  fsoeral  Interest.  Cbr^ 
rae<  In  n«ltber  case  amoontt  to  the  same  aarV^na.  A 
penon  c^rreeU  blmaelf  of  particular  babitt ;  he  reforms 
hto  whole  life;  what  Is  eerrscl^d  undergoes  a  change, 
more  or  leas  slight;  what  ia  rtformod  assumes  a  new 
form  and  beoomea  a  new  thing.  Corroetiem  to  always 
advtoaUe:  It  to  the  removal  of  an  evil:  rrform  is 
equally  so  aa  It  reapeets  a  man'a  own  conduct ;  but  aa 
it  respects  publick  matters.  It  to  altogether  of  a  qoea- 
tlonable  nature ;  *     " 


;  a  man  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  r^srsi 
late  to  attempt  i^/Tiswy  theconsdtit 
The  abuses  of  government  may  alwavi 


himaelt  nor  too  late  to  attempt  n/iw  swy  the  conistltw 
tionsofsoclety.  The  abuses  of  government  may  alwava 
be  advantageously  eorrocUd  by  the  Judicious  hand  of  a 


wise  minister;  r^orme  In  a  sute  are  always  attended 
with  a  certain  evil,  and  promise  but  an  uocertatn  good ; 
they  are  never  reeommended  but  bv  the  young,  the 
tboiughtless,  the  busy,  or  tbe  interested.    The  reformer 
tion  of  laws  is  the  peculiar  provlnoe  of  tbe  prlnee ; 
Edward  and  Henry,  now  tbe  boaat  of  fome, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  na 
After  a  Ufo  of  generous  tolto  endur'd, 
Tbe  Gauto  subdu'd,  or  property  secur*d, 
Ambition  humbled,  migh^  clues  storm'd. 
Or  laws  estabUah'd,  and  tbe  world  r^ormod. 

Pon. 


CORRECT,  ACCURATE. 

Orrreet  la  equivalent  lo  serreefsd  (a.  TV  jf sMnd,)  or 
set  to  riglita.  AeemraU  (v.  AeeweU)  impliea  properly 
done  with  care,  or  by  the  application  of  care.  Cerrou 
ia  negative  in  Ito  sense;  acearats  to  positive ;  IttosuA' 
dent  lo  be  flree  from  fool!  to  be  cerrscl;  It  must  contain 
every  minute  particular  to  be  acearals.  Information  to 
cerrcetwblch  contains  nothing  but  facts;  *8allust  the 
moat  elegant  and  cerrse<  of  all  the  Latin  htoiorlai% 
observes,  that  in  hto  time  when  the  most  formidable 
sttUes  of  the  world  were  subdued  bv  the  Romana,  the 
republkk  sunk  Into  tboae  two  opposite  vices  of  a  quite 
diflbrent  nature,  luxury  and  avarice.'— Adbuom.  In- 
formation to  oumroU  wben  It  eontaina  a  vast  number 
of  detalto ;  *Thoae  anetenta  who  were  the  most  sccv- 
raU  In  their  remarkaon  tbe  genius  and  temper  of  man- 
kind, have  with  neat  exactneas  aUotted  Indinationa 
and  oMedsof  desne  to  every  stageof  life.'— Stbblb. 

WbatlatneMTscltoalltodtofolBehood;  whatlateae- 
jurats  to  general  and  indefinite. 

According  to  tbe  dialect  of  modem  ttmea,  In  which 
graaa  vtcea  are  vamlabed  over  with  smooth  names,  % 
liar  is  sabl  to  speak  te«errsetly;  thto  to  however  oof 
only  an  immccmrou  but  an  racarract  mode  of  apeech,  for 
a  Ito  to  a  dhneet  violation  of  truth,  and  the  iwcsrrscf  ia 
onty  a  deviation  (hxn  U  lo  greater  or  leas  extant 


JUSTNEaS,  CORttECrrNBflB. 

JiL>ffifjt^froin/hf  iflw  r*',  /if-<itYH:f;.,iH  the  conformity 
to  ¥ffta.Ml8li«l  princlpl* :  r^rcfr r iKf J ',  Tram  rectMs  right 
{»r  iiritigM  (p  CtrrrtM),  \«  i/it?  cj>iM<<nriity  to  a  Certain 
uisj^  ArlJnt:  ilH!  Ibrmer  ii  iifw d  uri  uie  moral  or  im- 
|irf tpt'ir  icnue  only  \  ihc  lalTrr !«  ut^'A  <^  1 1  ter  In  the  proper 
m  ImfsropeT  khmv.  VV«  tsrimnie  ilu-  viiue  of  remarka 
by  ttM^t  JMMtnt**,  Uiat  ti^  thdr  ncc  ulance  to  certain 
admUfcd  prlniiipl:<t ;  ^  PFvrriHfn.fin^^'Haed  oftheasost 
pftfect  stRlit,  far*  deterltM!  vimmJ  >.h|i!cla  with  mora 
BpItU  oii<ljw«Eiv£«j  than  Mfh  BLnckli^.  k  tbe  poet,  bom 
yind  *— Btrki,  C^TTttt^URM  iff  oiirl  ine  to  of  the  first 
iniponjuucir.  in  hr^wme,*  r^rr«efiifrjr<ii  dates  enhancea 
tlae  valnc  of  a  h|.'Fi«ry  ■  '■  f  do  n^rt  iirr-ikn  the  popular  eio> 
qu?iic«  wbifii  mnntMbieinVKrinr^ai  litf  bar,  iNit  that  cor- 
r«rt*«j|i4  nf  fftyl^  and  «ilHni^rtc<*  f>r  m^ttiod  whIch  at  onco 
pk-afeHa  Ksd  iwnviiu  i(»  iUf  l»flari?r.'— 1*1*  Wm.  JoNSa  It 
him  U^eu  fikMil^  uinvrved  Uy  Ui€  luuralista  of  MllqttlCy, 


EN6U8R  STNONYMES. 


MS 


tlMtiiM«rlttlMiMtordleTn;  pvUnMnldoBiiMe 
0trr#cCl|r  what  Ihey  we  mnd  bMur. 

ACCURATE,  EXACT,  PRECISE. 

AeemrwU,  In  Prancli  Mc«r«l«,  Latin  •ecmrtfa^  put- 
tldple of  «ec«ir»,  oompouoiad or  the  InleMlTa  meormi 
ana  c«nv  to  taka  care  of,  rinilloi  dona  with  great  eare ; 
Meet,  in  Preoch  exacts,  Latin  «s«e<««,  participle  of 
nifo  to  Itaiieh  or  comidete,  denotee  the  qoaUty  m  com- 
pleteoeM,  the  abeence  of  deftet;  wreeim^  In  French 
px*ei»^  Latin  prmcuiUt  participle  of  prmeid0  toOA  by 
rale,  ■tKnlflee  tbe  qaaUty  ofdoinf  by  rale. 

A  man  to  •cemrmt*  when  be  avolde  flmlts;  «cacf, 
when  he  attends  to  every  mlnutla,  and  leavei  nothing 
undone;  jrrvt^f,  when  he  doee  It  according  to  a  certain 
meawure.  Ttieeeaplthetf,tlwrefore,bearacocnparatiTe 
relation  to  each  other;  «xacl  eipreaee  more  than  aera- 
ra<«,  and  »r«nM  more  than  Mraet.  An  account  to  om*- 
ral«  in  which  tliere  to  no  miarepreeentation  ;  It  to«sact 
when  nothinc  eeiential  to  omitted ;  it  to  prtcise  when  it 
contains  parttcalar  detaito  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
atance. 


iraeii  to  Indispensable  in  all  oar  concerns,  be  tb^ 
ever  so  ordinary ;  *  An  eminent  artist  who  wrought  up 
tato  pictures  with  the  greatest  scntrocy,  and  gave  them 
all  those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  please  the 


t  ere,  to  reprasented  as  tuning  a  theorbo.*— Addi- 
aoN.  Ezaetntaa  to  of  peculiar  importance  in  matters 
of  economy  and  taste ;  '  Thto  lady  to  the  most  tsmet 
acooomlst,  without  appearing  busy.*— CoNoaavs.  In 
aoroe  cases,  where  great  results  flow  from  trifliog 
causes,  tbe  greatest  prteintn  becomes  requisiie:  we 
may,  however,  be  too^reeu*  when  we  dwell  on  unim- 
portant particulars;  but  we  never  can  be  too  mecmrmu 
Oi  exact.  Hence  the  epithet  ar«e««0  to  sometimes  taken 
in  the  unflivouraltle  sense  ha  aflbctedly  exact;  *  An 
apparent  desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection  upon  ih&r 
own  merit,  and  a  jrrscwc  bebaviotu  in  their  general 
conduct,  are  afanosc  iaaeparabto  accidents  in  beauties.* 
— HcoHSS.  An  •cewrmU  man  will  save  himself  much 
trouble ;  an  txtt  man  will  gain  himself  much  credit ; 
and  a  vrseiM  man  will  take  much  pains  only  to  render 
himself  ildiculous.  Youna  people  should  strive  to  do 
•very  thing  mccwvUly,  which  tbey  think  worth  doing 
at  an.  and  thus  they  wiD  leara  to  be  exact  or  ^rsetM,  as 
occsMon  may  require. 


mef,  moreover,  cooeerns  our  mechanical  la- 
bours, aoo  the  operations  of  our  senses  and  un<ler> 
standings;  *An  aptness  to  lumble  things  together, 
wherein  can  be  Ibund  any  likeness,  hlndmi  fbit  mind 
from  teurmu  conoepdons  of  them.'— Locks.  Kxmtt- 
M««  respects  our  deaUn^i  with  others,  or  our  views  of 
thlnfs;  *  Aogeto  and  spirits,  In  their  several  degrees  of 
devatloo  above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  more  com- 
prehensivalbculties;  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  have 
perftct  and  tzmU  views  of  all  finite  beings  that  cobm 
under  tbefar  oonslderatkNu*— Loon.  Fredtitm  to  ap- 
plied to  our  habits  and  manners  in  society,  or  to  our 
representatiooa  of  things;  'Adeflnltiontotheonly  way 
whereby  the  ^rseis*  meaning  of  nsoral  words  caa  be 
known.^— Locks.  We  write,  we  see,  we  think,  we 
Judge  McemrMUlf:  we  are  0z«cf  in  our  paymento;  we 
are^reews  in  our  modes  of  dress.  Some  men  are  very 
oecttrMt*  in  their  particular  line  of  business,  who  are 
•o(  very  esacliaAilfiUlng  their  engagements,  nor  vary 
^rsciM  In  tba  boun  which  they  kMp. 

fiXAOT,  NICE,  PARTICULAR,  PUNCTUAL. 

Estt  («.  jfemrate);  aies,  in  Bazon  «<•«,  cooaes  In 
all  probabilty  from  the  OennanfeatosM,  ice  toaiOoy, 
•tgnifViac  a  quick  and  discriminating  taste ;  ^artMular 
•Ignilles  here  dtrectad  to  a  ^arlieMlar  potot ;  yaacteal, 
fkomtbe  Latin /uaettna  a  point,  signlfles  keeping  to  a 


Exau  and  akf  are  to  be  eompared  in  their  appHca- 
tlon.  either  to  panoaa  or  thinii;^ar«<e«lar  and  pant- 
taal  only  in  applicatkm  to  persona.  To  be  ssoet,  to  to 
arrive  at  perfectloa;  to  be  a^  to  to  be  free  f^om 
fbulta;  tobe/crtie«Zar,totobe«»c«lncertaln^art»ai- 
iart;  to  be  pmdaal,  to  to  be  saact  la  certabi  points.' 
We  are  t*mel  la  our  cooduct  or  in  what  we  do ;  mie* 
and  ^articalar  in  our  mode  of  doliig  it ;  MfKtaal  as  to 
tbe  time  and  season  IbrdofagH.  It  to  necessary  to  be 
I  hi  our  accounts;  to  bea^as  an  artist  In  the 
d  dtocribation  of  cofcMin;  to  be  ^artfca/ar  as 


a  man  of  bushMM,  la  the  aombef  aod  tlie^scaltoof 
merchandises  that  are  lo  be deUvned  out:  tobe^aae 
teal  in  observhig  the  hour  or  the  day  that  Ins  been  flxad 
upon  for  keq4ac  appointments. 

Etmehu9§  and  aaiiclaafiCy  are  always  taken  In  a 
good  sense;  they  iesigneie  an  attention  to  that  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  they  form  a  part  of  one*B 
dtttv ;  mieneet  and  aarltcalanVy  are  not  always  takes 
lu  tbe  best  sense;  they  designate  an  excessive  atieotios 
to  thinci  of  ioferiour  hnportance ;  to  matters  of  taste 
andcholca.  Early  habits  of  method  and  regularity  will 
make  a  man  very  ezaet  in  the  perfbrmance  of  all  Iria 
duties,  and  pmrUemUrif  ftmetmsl  in  hto  payments: 
*Whatif  youandlbMiuire  how  money  mattais  stand 
between  us  1  With  all  my  heart,  I  love  M«c<dealli«; 
and  let  Hocus  audiu*— AaauTSMOT.  'The  trading 
part  of  manldnd  suflbr  by  the  want  of  ^«a«te«ltty  in 
the  dealings  of  persons  above  them.'— Stbbls.  An 
over  nittm«$t  in  the  obeervance  of  mechanical  rules 
oAan  supplies  the  want  of  genius;  or  a  aicnuMS  Is 
regard  to  one's  diet  to  the  mark  of  an  epicure; 
Nor  be  so  nics  In  tasle  myself  to  know, 
If  what  I  swallow,  be  a  uirusb  or  no.— Detosn 
Thus  critlcks.  of  leas  judgement  than  caprfce 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  «s««f,  huts'  "^ 
It  to  tbe  mark  of  a  contracted  mhid  to  amuse  Itsdf  with 
pmrticuimrities  about  the  dress,  the  person,  the  frirui- 
ture,  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  it  to  desirable 
ft>r  a  person  to  be  partiealar  In  tbe  account  he  to  called 
upon  to  give  of  any  transaction:  'I  have  been  the  more 
/«l»c«lar  in  thto  inquiry,  because  I  bear  there  to  scarce 
a  village  in  England  that  has  not  a  MoU  White  in  h.*— 
Addison. 

When  exaei  and  nice  are  apniled  to  thinfi,'tlie  Ibr- 
mer  expresses  more  than  the  latter;  we  qieak  of  as 
exmct  resemblance,  and  a  niee  distinctten.  The  sxacf 
point  to  that  which  we  wish  to  reach ;  *  We  know  not 
so  much  as  the  true  namca  of  either  Homer  or  YirgU, 
with  any  «xaefaes«.*— Walss.  Tbe  mice  point  to  that 
which  it  to  diflkult  to  keep ;  *  Every  age  a 
be  ei 


through,  and  way  of  life  be  engagea  In^  L ^_ 

tieular  vice  or  imperfbctkm  naturally  cleaving  to  It, 
which  it  will  require  hto  mmssI  caia  to  avoid.'— Bvs 


REFORM,  REFORMATION. 

Reform  baa  a  general,  and  referwutien  a  partfeular 
application :  whatever  undergoes  such  a  change  as  to 
give  a  new  form  to  an  object  occasions  a  fxferm;  when 
such  a  change  to  produced  in  tbe  moral  character.  It  to 
termed  fe  refermatieu:  the  concerns  of  a  state  require 
occasional  referm ;  which,  when  administered  with 
discretion,  may  be  of  great  beoeflt,  otherwise  of  great 
injury;  '  He  was  anxious  to  keep  the  distemper  of 
France  from  the  least  countenance  in  England,  when 
he  was  sure  some  wicked  persons  had  shown  a  strom 
disposition  to  recommend  an  Imiution  of  the  French 
spirit  of  fx/Wna.'— Busks.  The  concerns  of  an  Indi- 
vidual require  rtfermmtien;  'Examples  are  pictures, 
and  strike  the  senses,  nay,  raise  the  paailons,and  can  In 
those  (the  strongest  and  most  general  of  all  nxKlves)  to 
the  aid  of  r^tfenaatiMi.'— Bora.  When  referm  and 
r^enaattoB  are  applied  to  tlie  moral  character,  the 
former  has  a  more  extensive  slgniflcatioa  than  the 
latter :  the  term  r^ersi  conveying  the  idea  of  a  com- 
plete amendment;  r^ermmtien  implying  only  the  pro- 
cess of  amending  or  improving. 

A  r^ena  in  one's  life  and  conversation  will  always 
be  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  Increase  of  hs|»- 
piness  to  the  individual:  when  we  obeerve  any  ap- 
proaches to  r^orsMttea,  we  may  cease  io  despair  of 
the  individual  who  gives  the  happy  Indicstioos. 

TO  RECLAIM,  REk>RM. 

Reelaiin^  from  dmme  to  can,  slgnifles  to  call  \miik  to 
ha  right  place  that  which  has  gone  astray ;  rtfermtA^ 
nifles  tlie  sauM  as  in  the  precedma  article. 

AmautorselaisMdftom  hto  vfekMM  courses  by  the 
*forceof  advice  or  exhortation;  bemaybercf^naWby 


means,  external  or  InternaL 

A'toarsut  endeavours  to  reelmim  a  child,  but  toooAea 

In  valB ;  *  Scotland  had  nothing  to  dread  from  a  pris- 

cess  of  Mary's  eharacier,  who  was  wholly  oeeaaled  ta 

aodeavouring  to  ftelana  taar  haretical  iui||ects/^R»' 


ENGLISH  BTNONTBIC8. 


•  a  eorrupt  itate  eaqr  to  ber^ftnmsd; 
A  monkey,  to  rtftrm  the  tfoMt, 
Beiolv'd  to  vifltt  fbreigii  rllum  —Gat. 

PROGRESS,  PROFICIENCY,  DfPROVBMENT. 
PvgTt89  (v.  ProefUngs  Is  ft  Koerkk  term,  tbo  nit 
ftre  flpecifick;  ^rvjIcMiiev,  flrom  the  Latin  ftiif/Uwy  com- 
pounded of  ^rtfftod/MM,  rignlflee  ft  proflied  Itate,  that 
b  to  Mjr,  a  progrt99  alreadv  made ;  and  MwrtfOMuiit, 
IhHn  tbe  vera  JaiprMW,  alcnUlea  an  Improved  condition, 
that  le,  progTfM  in  tliat  wliieli  iw»pr09U.  The  pr*- 
greti  bere,  as  in  the  /brmer  paraaraph,  marlu  tbe  itep 
or  motion  onward,  and  the  two  othen  the  point  already 
naobed ;  bat  tbe  term  pvgr4»»  la  applied  either  in  tbe 
proper  or  improper  tense,  that  Is,  either  to  ihoso  tra- 
velling forward,  or  to  those  soing  on  stepwise  In  any 
worl[ ;  fr»/Ui0nef  is  applied  hi  the  proper  sense,  to  the 
ground  galued  in  an  art,  and  impravement  to  what  is 
gained  in  science  or  arts:  when  Idle  people  set  oat 
about  any  work,  it  Is  diiBcult  to  perc^ve  that  they 
make  any pro^TMs  in  it  from  time  to  time; 
Soloo.  the  sage,  his  pr0gr«*9  never  oeas'd, 
ButstJU  his  learning  with  his  days  Inereas'd. 

DaXHAM. 

Those  who  have  a  thorough  taste  for  either  snisick  or 
drawing  will  make  a^r^/lcMncy  In  it  which  is  astonish- 
ing to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cirenm- 
<stances ;  *  When  tbe  lad  was  about  nineteen,  bis  uncle 
desired  to  see  him.  that  he  might  know  what  jrr^- 
ctmcy  be  bad  madf.^— HAwaaswoaTH.  The  tm|irse«- 
ment  of  the  mind  can  never  be  so  efiectually  and  CMily 
obtained  as  In  the  period  of  childhood ;  *Tbe  metrical 
part  of  our  poetry,  in  the  time  of  Chaucw,  wis  oapable 
of  more  ui^r«v«iwiil.*— TvawniTT. 

PROGRBBS,  PROGRESSION.  ADVANCE, 
ADVANCEMENT. 
A  forward  motion  is  designated  by  these  terms:  but 
frtgrett  and  pr9gre$»ion  irimply  imply  this  sort  of 
notion;  sifosucs  and  ttdsswc— iwu  also  tanply  an  ^»- 
proxlmation  to  some  object :  we  may  make  a  frogrp§» 
In  that  which  has  no  specifick  termination,  as  a  pro- 
grft  In  learning,  which  may  cease  only  with  life ;  'I 
wish  It  were  In  my  power  to  glvo  a  regular  history  of 
the  pngvBt  which  oar  ancestors  have  made  in  this 
species  of  verslflcatlon.*— TvawBiTT.  The  odvsiics 
Is  only  made  to  some  limited  point  or  obiect  in  view ; 
as  an  advamee  in  wealth  or  honour,  whicb  may  find  a 
termination  within  the  life;  *The  most  successful  stu- 
dsots  make  their  advaiuet  in  knowledge  by  short  flights.' 

•^OBMSOM. 

Progret*  and  aivanet  are  said  of  that  which  has 
been  passed  over;  but  prtgrestion  and  adoaneewuiU 
may  be  said  of  that  which  one  is  passing :  the  progress 
is  made,  or  a  person  is  in  adwamee;  he  Is  in  tbe  act  of 
progrsstion  or  advancement :  a  child  makes  a  pro- 
gress In  learning  by  daily  attention;  the  progressi&n 
from  one  stage  <n  lesming  to  another  is  not  always  per- 
cepUble; 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  stUI, 
In  iaflnite  ^f«|TMSM«.— Tbomsom. 
It  Is  not  always  possible  to  overtake  one  who  Is  ta  o^ 
vsacr;  sometimes  a  person's  aivancemsnt  is  retarded 
l>y  circumstaooes  that  are  altogether  contingent :  *  I 
have  lived  to  see  the  fierce  odvantemenL,  the  radden 
turn,  and  the  abrupt  period,  of  three  or  Amr  enormous 
(HendshlpB.*--Popa.  The  first  step  in  any  destructive 
course  ttlll  prepares  for  the  second,  and  tbe  second  for 
tbe  third,  ailer  which  there  la  no  stop,  but  tbe^rsjTMs 
IS  Infinite. 

CORRECTION,  DISCIPLINE,  PUNISHMENT. 

As  emrottisn  and  OseipUns  have  commonly  required 
paawAsMiil  to  render  them  eflicacioaa^  custom  his  af- 
filed to  them  a  strong  resemblance  In  tbeir  application, 
althoogb  they  are  dlMlnguished  from  each  other  l>y  ob.^  * 
vious  marks  of  diffbrence.  The  promioem  Idea  la  csr- 
roetian  (v.  TV  c#rr«ct),  to  that  of  makinl  right  what  has 
been  wrong,  la  diseipUnSy  from  the  Latin  diseiphn* 
and  d<ws  to  learn,  the  leading  idea  Is  that  of  iMtructIng 
«r  ragulatiaf.    In  pmriskmtntt  from  tl»  LMin  ywus, 


aadthaqtaakrtfafpatettJltmili^liMiitfutofla* 
flictlogpaln. 

Chlldten  are  tbe  peculiar  Objects  of  oorrseUom: 
dUdptins  and  pmuskment  are  confined  lo  no  age.  A 
wise  parent  eorroets  his  child ; 

Wilt  thou,  poail-llke, 
Tak»  thy  ssrrMftfsa  mlldfyTlEtethe  md  1 

Bbakshubb. 
A  mister  mainuins  discipUne  In  his  school;  a  general 
preserves  discipline  In  his  army;  'The  imaginationa 
of  voung  men  are  of  atoving  nature,  and  their  passions 
onder  no  Ose^lius  or  restraint'— Addison.  Who- 
ever commits  a  fault  is  liable  to  b9  punished  by  those 
who  have  authority  over  him;  if  he  commits  a  crime 
he  subjects  bimtdf  to  bemunishsd  by  law. 

Correction  and  discipline  are  mostly  exercised  by 
means  of  chastisement,  ftur  which  they  are  often  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute :  puniskment  is  inflicted  in  any 
wav  that  gives  pain.  Omctiom  and  discipline  are  botA 
of  them  personal  acts  of  authority  exercised  by  superi- 
oufB  over  inferioun,  but  the  former  is  mostly  employed 
by  one  individual  over  another :  the  latter  has  rtgAm  to 
a  number  wlw  are  the  sul^ts  of  It  directly  or  iadl- 
rectly :  punishment  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
agent  by  which  the  action  is  performed ;  it  may  pro- 
ceed alike  from  persons  or  thiran.  A  parent  wlio 
mares  the  due  csrrection  of  his  chfld,  or  a  master  who 
does  not  use  a  proper  discipline  in  bis  school,  will  aliko 
be  punished  by  the  insubordination  and  Irregularities  of 
those  over  whom  they  have  a  control ; 

When  by  lust  vengeance  Imirfous  mortals  perish, 

The  gods  behoM  their  punisksunt  with  pirasure. 

ADOisoa. 

TO  CHASTEN,  TO  CHASTISE. 

Chasten^  chastise^  both  come  through  the  French 
dkdtier,  from  the  Latin  castigo^  whichls  compounded 
of  castus  and  ago  to  make  pure. 

Chasten  has  most  regard  to  the  end,  chastise  to  tiM 

eans;  the  fonner  is  an  act  of  the  Deity,  tbe  latter  A 
human  action:.  God  cJUutens  his  foitbfol  people  to 
deanse  them  from  their  transgressions ;  parents  chastise 
their  children  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  (kults :  afflic- 
tions are  the  means  which  the  Ahnlgbty  adopts  fat 
chastening  those  whom  he  wishes  to  malu  more  obth 
dient  to  ms  will ; 

I  follow  thee,  safo  guide!  the  path 

Thou  leadst  me;  and  lo  the  band  of  Heaven  submit, 

However  cAs«t«iilii^^— Milton. 
Stripes  are  the  means  by  which  oflenderi  aredUstwtd; 
*  Bad  characteri  are  dispersed  abroad  with  profusion :  I 
hope  for  example's  sake,  and  (as  punishments  are  de- 
iigned  by  tbe  dvil  power)  more  for  the  delivering  of  the 
Innocent,  than  the  ehasi»sing  of  the  guilty .'—Hooaca. 
To  ehaeten  is  also  sometimes  taken  In  the  sense  of 
making  ehasU  by  a  course  of  dlseipline,  either  moral, 
literary,  or  religioas,  as  to  ehaeten  the  ftmcy,  or  to 
cyUsten  the  style;  *B^  repairing  sometimes  to  the  house 
of  mourning,  yoa  would  cAostsa  the  kwsenssi  of  ftmcy.* 
— Buoft. 

STRICT,  SEVERE. 
Ctrkt,  from  sfriotes,  bound  or  confined,  charaeterlaas 
the  thing  which  Muds  or  keeps  In  control:  severe  (». 
Jiustere)  charactorixes  In  the  proper  sense  the  dlspoal- 
tlcm  of  the  person  to  Inflict  pain,  and  in  an  extended 
application  the  thing  which  Inflkui  pain.  The  term 
siHet  is,  therefora,  taken  always  in  the  good  sense ;  «s- 
•«r0  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  circumstances :  he  who 
has  authority  over  oth«a  must  be  strioi  In  enforelnf 
obedieoee,  in  keepiaggood  order,  and  a  proper  attentkm 
to  their  duties;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  very  severe  la 
punishing  those  who  are  under  us,  and  yet  very  lax  ia 
aB  matteia  that  our  doty  demands  of  us ; 

Lyeurgus  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  font 

or  stHctest  discipline,  Mv^rvfy  wise, 

AH  human  passiona  —Thomson. 


FINE,  MULCT,  PENALTY,  FORFIOTITRE. 
Has,  from  the  Latin  dais  the  end  or  purpose,  slgnUlefc 
'  *  appueailon,  satJsfoction  hj  way  of 


kf  an  extended     .. 
amends  for  an  oflence 


nmlkt  la  LaUa  maMa,  c 


EHGLI8H  mmmM^, 


tm 


ftwi  m^gm  to  Artw  ov  wlp«, 

iwhaltiTet  psiii 


mmmm  a  pnln,  algnlfiM^whal  flTCS  p^  by  way  of 


u':  f^ffntwrty  from  A*/"^  *•  Freach  /#f^«l, 
from  f9f/ur0,  ilgnm-  to  do  •mtj  or  Ion  by  6oiB§ 


Thejhu  ftod  muUst  are  always  poeontary ;  ap«Mily 
may  be  pecantary;  >  forfgHmrt  appliea  to  any  loaiof 
penonal  fkroperty :  the  jbM  awl  mnUt  are  impoaed ; 
the  penmltg  kt  Inflicted  or  Incurred;  tbe  fvrfntw  to 
locarred. 

Tbe  TMatloa  of  a  role  er  law  la  attended  with  a 
«««  or  imilet,  bat  the  former  la  a  term  of  general  nee: 
the  latter  is  rather  a  technical  term  In  law:  acrlmhial 
oflfence  Incur*  a^«iM/ly .-  negUgeiioe  of  daty  occaalous 
the /vrfntar*. 

A  jTiM  or  imleC  eenres  either  as  poniehment  to  tbe 
oAnder ,  or  ■■  an  ameadi  for  the  ollmee ; 

Too  dear  a  Jbw,  ah  much  lamented  maid ! 
For  warring  with  the  Trotjans  tboo  haat  paid. 

For  to  prohibit  and  dlspenaei 

To  ftno  out  or  to  make  oflfeniee, 

To  set  what  characters  they  please, 

And  mtJUU  on  sin,  or  godllnevt 

Must  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade.— Butlis. 

A  penalty  always  Inflicts  some  kind  of  pain  as  a 
punishment  on  the  ofltoder;  *It  must  be  confossed. 
that  as  for  the  laws  of  meOf  gratitude  is  not  eiOofned 
by  tbe  sanction  of  ptMltiuJ'—SovTm.  A  forfeiture 
Is  attended  with  loss  as  a  puaishoient  to  the  delin- 
quent: *The  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  secundum 
leges  Normannoruro,  could  only  be  ponlsbed  by  a  fer- 
feiture  of  bis  Inheritance.*— TrnwioTT.  *In  the 
Soman  law,  if  a  lord  manumits  hb  slave,  gross  In- 

Sititode  In  the  person  so  made  free  /sr/Wtt  his  free- 
m.*— SocTH.  Among  tbe  Chinese,  aU  oflbices  are 
punished  with  jl»«s  or  flogging ;  the  Roman  Catholicks 
were  formerly  subject  to  aenaltiee  If  detected  in  the 
performance  of  their  religious  worship :  societies  sub- 
ject their  members  to  ferfeiiwu  for  the  violation  f^ 
theh  laws. 


TO  BAinSH,  EXILB^  EXPEL. 

AshmA,  in  French  ^sjiiur.  German  heammu  signi- 
fied to  put  out  of  a  community  by  a  ban  or  civil  Inter- 
dict, which  was  formertv  either  ecclesiastical  ox  civil ; 
ejsiU^  In  French  exUer^  from  the  Latin  exiUiisi  banish- 
ment, and  «ztt/  an  eille,  compounded  of  ex(r«  and 
mIksi  the  son,  signlfles  to  put  away  from  one's  native 
soil  or  country;  exfeL,  In  Latin  expeUe^  compounded 
of  «x  and  pelta  to  drive,  signifies  to  drive  out. 

The  idea  of  exclusion,  or  of  a  coercive  removal  from 
a  place.  Is  common  to  these  torms:  hamiskment  In- 
cludes the  removal  from  any  place,  or  the  prohlMtton 
of  access  to  anv  place,  where  one  has  been,  or  whither 
one  Is  In  the  habit  of  going ;  exile  signliSes  the  re- 
moval ftom  one*s  home:  to  sztle,  therefore,  is  to 
k*ni$k^  but  to  btmiek^  Is  not  always  to  exile:*  the 
Tarqnlns  were ftmuAsd  from  Rome;  CorioiamMwas 


Arms,  and  the  maa  I  slag .  who  fi»»*d  tflbtai 

And  haughty  Juno*s  unrelenttnf  hate. 

Expelled  and  sstTd,  left  the  Trojan  shore.— DaTntir. 
SmuekmmU  and  «nmlsi0a  both  mark  a  disgraceful 
and  coercive  exclusion,  but  baniehment  is  autborlta 
tive ;  it  Is  a  publick  act  of  government :  exmnleipn  is 
simply  coercive ;  it  Is  the  set  of  a  private  individual,  or 
a  small  community;  *Tbe  exptueion  and  escape  of 
Hippies  at  length  set  Athens  free.*— CuiuiBaLAJiD. 
Bmuekmemt  always  supposes  a  renaoval  to  a  distant 
•pot,  to  another  land ;  enutei^n  never  reaches  beyond 
a  partkmlar  house  or  society :  expuUiam.  from  the  uni- 
versity, or  any  publkk  school,  is  the  necessary  conse- 
qnenoe  of  discoiyfing  a  refractory  temper,  or  a  pro- 
pensity to  InsobordlnatioQ. 

BmmAsmiU  and  expuUiem,  are  Ukewiee  used  In  a 
flguraUve  eense,  although  exiU  Is  not:  in  this  sense, 
hmiekmemt  marks  a  distant  and  entire  removal ;  exp«^ 
eign  a  violent  removal :  we  hamieh  that  which  it  Is  nol 
prudent  to  retain ;  we  expel  that  which  is  noxkMia. 
Hopes  are  hxnieked  from  the  mind  when  every  prospect 
of  success  has  disappeared;  feam  are  ^aawAsd  when 
they  are  altogether  groundless; 

If  sweet  content  is  6am/M*d  fttmi  my  soul, 
Llfo  grows  a  burden  and  a  weight  of  wo. 

OaMTLBMAN. 

Envy,  hatred,  and  every  evil  passion,  should  be  es- 
pelUd  from  the  mind  as  disturbsis  of  its  peace:  bar* 
mony  and  good  humour  are  best  promoted  by  *•«»«*- 
img  from  conversation  all  sal^ects  of  diflbrenee  in  re- 


and  good  humour  are  best  promoted  by  h 

sab'  *  '"* 

In 

expeuei  tr< 
in  all  tbe  tottering  Imbedltty  of  a  new  govermneat, 


ilglon  and  polltieks;  good  morals  require  that  every 
^  "*" "  "ildf  be  et 


uneeemly  word  shook 


melUi  from  convemtlon; 


BanUkmtKt  foDows  fhMD  a  decree  of  justke;  exQe 
either  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances  or  an  order  of 
aotbori^:  hmnitlmnu  Is  a  dIsgraceAil  punishment  In- 
flicted by  tribunals  upon  dellnqoenis ;  extis  fai  a  dis- 
araee  incurred  without  dishonour:  exiU  removes  us 
from  our  country :  hemiehment  drives  us  fl^  It  igno- 
mtotoosly:  It  Is  tbe  custom  In  Russia  to  baxMk  Of- 
fonders  to  Siberia;  Ovid  was  exiled  by  an  order  of 
Augustus. 

Bamiekme^  b  an  action,  a  compulsory  exercise  of 
power  over  another,  which  must  be  sabmittad  to; 

O  immiekmnt!  Eternal  bamiskmeiU! 
Ne*cr  to  return  r  Mum  we  ne'er  meet  agate  I 
My  heart  wlU  break.-OTWAT.  ^^ 

ExiU  Is  a  state  into  which  we  may  ao  vahintarily . 
manv  Romans  chose  togo  hito  exile  ratbir  than  awato 
the  JudgemeDt  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  miilil 
have  beea  *sawAM(;  ^^ 

*  VldeRoobaod:  "Ezlkr.baimir.** 


and  with  a  parliament  totally  unmanageable,  hb 
Msjesty  (King  WiUiam  IIL)  persevered.  He  perM- 
vered  to  expdt^  foars  of  his  people  by  hb  fortitude; 
to  steady  their  flckleness  by  hb  constancy.*- Burxb. 

FREVAILWO,  PREVALENT.  RULINO^ 
OYERRULINO,  PREDOMINANT. 

Prevailing  and  prevalent  both  come  from  the  Lathi 
prevaUe  to  be  strong  above  others ;  rmUng^  overraUng^ 
and  predominoMi  (from  dowinor  to  rule),  slgniiy  mling 
or  bearing  greater  sway  than  others. 

Prevailing  expresses  the  actual  state  or  quality  of  a 
particular  object :  prevalent  msrks  the  qusinty  of  pre- 
vailingt  as  it  aflbcts  objects  in  general.  Tbe  same 
distinction  exists  between  evermling  and  predami' 
nant,  A  person  has  a  prevailing  sense  of  religion ; 
'  The  evib  naturally  consequent  upon  a  prevailing 
temptatkm  are  intolerable.*— South.  Religious  feel- 
ing b^srsesisnt  In  a  country  or  in  a  community.  Tbe 
prev^iing  kiea  at  preeent  is  in  fovour  of  tbe  legitimate 
rights  of  sovereigns:  a  contrary  principle  has  been 
very  prevalent  tor  msny  years;  «The  conduct  of  a 
peculiar  providence  made  the  Instruments  of  that  great 
design  prevalent  and  victorious,  and  all  those  moun- 
tains of  oppositk>n  to  become  plains.*— South.  Pr^ 
vading  vidprevaUmt  mark  simply  the  extoting  Mate 
of  sopertority:  ruling  and  predominant  express  Uita 
state.  In  relation  to  aome  other  which  it  has  superseded 
or  reduced  to  a  state  of  inferiority.  An  opinion  b 
sakl  to  be  prevailing  as  respects  the  number  of  peraons 
by  whom  It  b  maJntained:  a  principle  b  said  to  be 
ruling  as  respects  the  superiour  Influence  which  It  baa 
over  the  conduct  of  men  more  than  any  other ; 

Whate'er  thou  sbalt  ordain,  thou  ruling  pow*r, 

Unlmown  aiid  suddea  be  the  dreadful  oour. 

Rows. 

An  argument  ta  overruling  that  bears  down  everr 
other,  and  ProvWence  b  said  to  be  eesrraW  when  k 
determines  things  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of 
events;  'Nor  caa  a  man  independently  of  the  e»«^ 
ruUnM  influeace  of  God*s  Uessingand care,  call bhn- 
self  one  penny  richer.*— Sooth.  Particular  disorders 
are  prevalent  at  certain  seasons  of  tbe  year,  when  they 
nSkcx  the  generality  of  persons :  a  particular  taste  or 
foshion  b  predonunant  which  wpersedes  all  other 
laslesorfoMlons.  Excessive  drinking  b  too  j 


„„^^^^ tooprevaleni 

a  practtce  In  Engbnd :  virtue  b  certainly  predominant 
owt  vice  hi  tms  country,  if  it  be  In  any  country; 
*  TlM  doctrlae  of  not  owiung  a  foreigner  to  be  a  kb^- 
was  beM  and  taught  by  the  Pharbees,  a  J  '  ^ 
sect  of  the  Jews.*— PuoBAtxx. 
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ESrOLISH  STNONTMHS. 


to  (OVERBALANCE.  OUTWEIGH, 

PREPONDERATE. 

To  ovtrhaiames  la  to  throw  the  balinc«  orer  on  one 

wide ;  to  outweiifh  ii  to  exceed  in  weight;  to  prmtm- 

d$ruUy  from  prm  belbre,  and  pwmdmt  a  weigfat,  lifnulee 

also  to  ezeeed  In  weight. 

Although  these  terma  appfoach  eo  near  to  each  other 
hi  their  original  meaning,  )^  they  hare  DOW  a  dMferent 
application:  in  the  proper  tenae,  a  peraon #tMr*alc»eM 
hlmaeir  who  loaea  hia  balance  and  goea  on  one  aide ;  a 
heavy  bodTMtCwctf^  one  that  ia  light,  wlien  they  are 
Dto  the  *      *         ^      .  . 


pat  iitto  I 


une  pahr  of 
imiwtigk  are  likewtee  oaed  In  the  Improper  appttea- 


faealea.     Ov^rkmUnee  and 


;  pnp*uitrat$  la  never  oaed  ochepwiae 
aaid  to  •MT^aiaiwa  which  are  aoppoaed  to  turn  the 
acale  to  one  aide  or  the  other;  they  are  aaM  tOMf- 
•M^A  when  they  are  lo  be  weighed  agalnat  each  oUier ; 
they  are  aaid  to  prmmtimrmu  when  one  weigfaa  every 
thing  elae  down:  the  evila  which  arlae  ftom  Inno- 
▼ationa  tai  aoeleCy  commonly  #v«r»«teiic«  the  good; 
*  Whatever  any  man  may  have  written  or  done,  hia 
preoepta  or  hia  valoor  will  aeareely  099rbalmue  the 
imlmportani  unUbrminr  which  runa  tlirooih  hia  time.' 
--JoBnaoii.  The  will  of  a  parent  ahoiud  vuiwtifk 
every  personal  conalderaikNi  in  the  mind  of  a  chUdfj 


If  endleaa  agea  can  ^utmeigk  an  hour, 
Let  not  the  laurel  but  the  pahn  Inapire.— Tornio. 
Children  can  never  be  immindftil  of  their  duqr  to  their 
parents  where  the  power  of  religion  pr«f§md§raiu  in 
the  heart;  'Looka  which  do  not  oorreapoad  with  the 
heart  cannot  be  aaanmed  without  labour,  nor  continued 
without  pain ;  the  motive  to  reUnqulM  them  moat, 
therefore,  aoon  ^njpMidtfraCa.'— HAWEsawotTB. 


TO  OVERRULE,  SUPERSEDE. 

To  eegmOg  la  literally  to  get  the  aupeiiority  of  role; 
and  to  *up0rteie  ia  to  get  the  upper  or  aupertour  aeat; 
but  the  Ibrmer  la  employed  only  aa  the  act  of  peiaoos 
or  things  peraoniOed;  the  latter  la  alao  applied  lo  thinga 
aa  the  agenta:  a  man  maybe  tvtrruUd  iii  hia  do- 
meatick  government,  or  be  mav  be  avamiM  In  a 
publick  aaaemhiy,  or  he  may  be  ntrrtdtd  In  the 
cabinet :  *  When  flmcy  beglna  to  be  vtirmUd  by  rea- 
son, and  corrected  by  experience,  the  moat  artful  tale 
raiaea  but  little  curloaity /— JoHiiaoM.  Large  worka  In 
general  mtftr§0d»  the  necessity  of  smaller  ones,  by 
containing  that  which  Is  superiour  both  In  quantl^  and 
quality ;  or  one  person  niftrtttU*  another  In  an  oflke ; 
*  Cbrlatoval  recmved  a  commlwrtnn  empowering  him  to 
nptrstdt  Cortea-'^RoBBftTaoM. 


CHIEF,  CHIEFTAIN,  LEADER,  HEAD. 
aUtf  and  eki^fUi%  aigniiy  he  who  )»ckufilMd«r, 
ttook  to  UmL  and  kMd,  from  the  Aaatf,  aumciently 
doaignate  tlietr  own  algniflcaHon. 

Chief  reapecta  precedency  in  dvli  matten;  Umier 
regards  the  direction  of  enterpriaea :  ckUifUin  la  em- 
pkiyod  for  the  auperiour  in  military  rank :  and  head  for 
the  auperlfMir  in  general  concema. 

TaavageathecAM/ofeverrtribeiaadeapotick 

Ithin  hia  own  dutrict.    Factions  and  parties 
e,  like  savace  tribes,  must  have  their  leader*, 
to  whom  thev  are  blindly  devoted,  and  by  whom  they 
are  Instigatea  to  every  desperate  proceeding.     Rob- 


iee  the  pteasnae  of  affloMiea  to  that  of  iafttgrflj.'— 
JoHBsoM.  Hfd$  have  a  natural  power  sprin^ng  ool 
of  the  nature  of  their  birth,  rank,  talents,  and  sttun- 
tion :  It  b  not  hereditary,  but  it  may  be  successive,  n 
the  lUher  fai  the  kmd  of  bis  fomUy,  and  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  hlsion ;  a  head  is  also  sometimes  temporanr 
and  parttal,  as  the  lUad  of  a  party;  'As  each  k 
more  able  to  distinguish  himself  as  ttie  Aaed  of  a  party, 
he  will  less  rsadlly  be  made  a  foUower  or  ssandste '«-» 

JOBBSOV. 

CI«r/«  ought  to  have  superiority  of  birth  comlilned 
with  laleniB  for  rultaig ;  lemiirw  and  tki^fUutu  require 
a  bold  and  enterprisiog  Bpirit ;  Aaada  ahouid  have  tatenia 
fordirectiag. 

CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  UAHH 

OU^,  In  French  dMA  ftvNn  the  Latin  e^pBl  the  head, 
aigniflea  belon^nf  to  the  uppermoat  part;  prinemal^ 
in  French  prmaftlt  Latin  wrineipdU,  comes  from 
rrviutfa  a  chief  or  prince,  algnifying  bekmglng  to  a 
prlnoe;  sui^  fh>m  the  Latin  SM^fmu,  rignules  in  a 
great  degree. 

Chief  respects  order  and  rank ;  frtae^of  has  regard 
to  hnportance  and  respectabiUty ;  SMtm  to  degree  or 
quanti^r.  We  speak  of  a  ehirf  clerk ;  a  it^^matMlfr 
in  chiu:  the  ddef  person  in  a  city :  but  the  ^rtac^pel 
people  m  a  city ;  the  jmne^al  circumstances  in  a  nar^ 
rative,  and  the  m«»ii  ofaiecL 

Tlie  dkMf  dtles,  as  mentioned  by  geograpiMn,  art 
thoae  which  are  classed  in  the  first  rank ; 
What  Is  man, 
If  his  dUef  good  and  market  of  hia  time 
Be  bat  to  sleep  and  foed  1  A  beast,  no  more ! 

BBAKarBAmB. 

The  pHndfai  citiea  generally  include  those  which 
are  the  most  conalderaUe  for  wealth  and  population ; 
theae,  however,  are  not  alwaya  technically  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  chief  citiea;  *Tbe  right 
which  one  man  has  to  the  actiona  of  another  la  gene- 
rally borrowed,  or  derived  fVom  one  or  both  t^  tbesa 
two  great  origiiMls,  production  or  poaeession,  which  two 
are  certainly  the  prine^al  and  most  undoubted  rights 
that  take  place  in  the  world.'— South.  The  auun  end 
of  man*s  exertions  b  the  acquirement  of  wealth ;  *  To 
the  accidental  or  adventltioua  parts  of  Paradise  Lost, 
scNoe  slight  exceptions  may  l>e  made ;  but  the  siom 
Ihbrick  is  immoveably  supported.'— Jobbsou* 


K' 


bers  have  their  ehi^trnne^  who  plan  and  direct  evenr 

re  apes,  the 

cAkT'i  v^  ^  coqjuneUon  regulated  the  allaira  of 


thing,  havliw  an   unlimited  power  over  the 
The  head*  of  families  were,  In  the  primitive  r 


Cki^t  havea  permanent  power,  which  mav descend 
by  Inheritance  to  branches  of  the  same  IhmUles ; 

No  ekHf  ttke  thee,  Menestheus,  Greece  coukl  ykid, 

To  marshal  armies  In  the  dusty  iekL— Pops. 

Lemdtrf  and  cft^fUma  have  a  di 
which  f  ■  ' 

requirCv 

nown  dlsaohred  not  that  Inviolable  Alendshlp  which 
the  ancient  Saxons  pto(bsseJ  to  their  thiefUun  and  to 
each  other.*— HimB.  ^Savage  alleged  that  he  was 
'  then  dependent  upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was 
an  impHcit  foUower  of  the  mlnb^;  and,  being  en- 
Joined  by  him.  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise 
of  Ua  U^dtTf  be  had  not  sufBdent  reaolution  to  sicrl- 


dtr*  and  tki^Uitu  have  a  deputed  power  with 
I  they^are  invested,  as  the  time  and  occaskm 
e;  *Theh-  constant  emulatkm  In  military  re- 


ESPECIALLY,  PARTICULARLY,  PRINa' 

PALLY,  CHIEFLY. 
EtptiMif  and  pmr^ieuUrljf  are  exduslve  or  super 
lattve  In  their  import ;  they  refer  to  one  object  out  oT 
many  that  Is  superiour  lo  all:  yrmnyetfy  and  ehi^ 
are  comparative  ia  thdr  Import;  they  designate  In 
general  the  superiority  of  some  objects  over  ethers.- 


EgptiMw  la  a  term  of  atrooger  import  than  fmrtiew 
a  srmc^oUy  expresses  something  leas  gene- 
eki^  :  we  ought  to  have  God  before  our 


eyes  at  all  times,  but  etpteiaUy  I 
when  we  present  oursd ves  before  him  in  prayer ;  '  AH 
love  has  something  of  blindness  ia  U,  but  the  love  of 
money  Mwsetatfy.*— South.  The  beat  is  very  op- 
presrive  hi  all  countries  under  the  torrid  sooe,  but 
poriicuUrlf  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  there  la 
a  want  of  shade  and  moisture ;  *■  PartieuUtrlf  let  a 
man  dread  every  gross  act  of  alb.*— South.  It  kprm- 
e^aUf  among  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  socie^ 
that  we  find  vices  of  every  description  to  be  prevalent ; 
Ndther  Pythagoraa  nor  any  of  hia  dladplea  were. 


property  apeakiag,  practitioners  of  phvakk,  aince  thiey 
applted  themadvea  vrineipaUfi  to  the  theory.*-    "     - 
Patriots  who  deelaiim  ao  kMidly  against  the  i 


of  government  do  It  dkKfy  (may  I  not  say  sole(yT> 
with  a  view  to  their  own  tnterest;  (The  reformera 
gained  credit  dUciy  among  persona  In  the  lower  and 
Iddle  alasasa.*— RoBBBTsoii. 

TO  GOVERN,  RULE,  REGULATE. 

Oev^rn,  In  French  fMnwmar,  comee  fton  tht 

Latin  gnAemo^  Greek  KvBcpvdw,  which  property  df- 

^  to  govern  a  ship,  and  are  In  aO  probability  derived 

ftoB  the  Hebrew  isa  to  prarall  or  be  ttong;  nOi 
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an 


ftoi  HgnUu^faUif  to  brtnf  nadtr  a  rsb,  ornnlbe 
byruU. 

TiM  ezwciie  of  Mithoritjr  MMenoMirt  or  l«M  liilo  the 
iifiilflcatkmortbtMtcniM;  battOFvMmlmpUeitln 
•xercise  llkewtw  of  judgement  and  knowtodge. 

To  rmU  implies  ratber  the  unqnallfled  exerciee  of 
power,  tbe  malEioc  tbe  will  the  ml*;  a  king  g09mm» 
hiB  people  by  meane  of  wiee  laws  and  an  upright  ad- 
mtnlatration :  a  deepoc  mlM  over  a  natioo  according 
to  liis  arbitrary  declMon;  if  be  bave  no  principle  hie 
ruU  beoomee  an  opprewlve  tyranny:  of  Robeepierre 
It  IMS  been  said,  tbat  if  be  did  not  know  bow  to /••«», 
be  aimed  at  least  at  rmUmg. 

Tbese  terms  sie  applied  either  to  persons  or  things: 
persons /MMTx  or  mis  ociMn;  or  tbqr  ^evsra,  nil«i  or 
wulmUtbipgL 

In  regard  to  penoosi  /evem  Is  always  in  a  good 
ssnse,  but  rmie  Is  sorootfines  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it 
to  natorally  associated  with  an  abase  of  power:  to 
/•Mm  is  so  pecfectly  discietiooary,  tliat  we  speak  of 
/wMniM/  oonelves;   but  we  speak  only  mrmtmg 


nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  ttian  to  be 
tmM  by  one  who  doea  not  know  bow  to  forcm  him- 
aalf; 
*      Slaves  to  our  paalons  we  become,  and  then 

It  becomes  tanpossible  to  /#Mni  men.— WABLsa. 

It  Is  tbe  btiiinen  of  a  man  to  nil«  bis  bouse  by  keeping 
all  lis  members  In  doe  enb}ectioo  to  bis  authority;  it  Is 
tbe  duty  of  a  person  to  mU  those  who  are  under  him 
in  all  matters  wherein  tbey  are  incompetant  to  gwtm 


Mar|*iet  sbafl  now  be  queen,  and  nilt  the  king, 
But!  wiUmlf  both  ber,  tbe  king,  and  realm. 

BHAnrBAEB. 

TofSMm,  necMsarily  supposes  the  adoption  of  Ju- 
dlckNis  means;  but  ndng  Is  confined  to  no  means  but 
aucb  as  win  obtain  the  end  of  sul^ectlng  tbe  wiU  of 
one  to  that  of  another;  a  woman  is  said  \orwU  by 
obeying;  an  artlbl  and  bnperious  woman  will  have 
recourse  to  various  stratagems  to  elude  the  power  to 
which  she  ought  to  submit,  and  render  it  subservient  to 
her  own  purposes. 

In  application  to  iMngs,  /Mwrm  and  mU  admit  of 
a  similar  distinction :  a  minfiier /«v«ni«  tbe  state,  and 
a  pikM  g9V0nu  tbe  vessel;  tlie  movements  of  tbe  ma- 
ebhie  are  in  both  cases  directed  by  tbe  aztrdae  of  the 


Whence  can  this  verx  modoD  take  its  Mitb, 
Not  sure  AtNn  matter,  from  dun  clods  of  earth  1 
But  from  a  Uving  spirit  lodt'd  within, 
Which  gwenu  att  the  bomly  machine.— Jsmms. 

A  person  nita  tbe  times,  ssasoas,  ibsbioaB,and  the 
like;  it  lean  act  of  tbe  indiridaal  wWl 

When  I  behold  a  fkctloas  band  agrae, 
To  can  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free; 
Each  wantoo  Judge  new  penal  statutes  draw ; 
Laws  grind  tbe  poor,  and  rich  men  mi«  tbe  law ; 
I  fly  from  petty  tyraouto  the  throne.— Goldsmith. 

R*gyUi$  is  a  neclea  tut  gowning  simply  by  Judge- 
ment ;  the  word  is  appUcable  to  tbhip  of  mbior  mo- 
ment, where  the fbrce  of  aotboriiy  fainot  so  requisite : 
one  govtnu  the  aflhiis  of  a  nation,  or  a  large  body 
where  great  interests  are  involved ;  we  regM*  tbe 
concerns  of  an  Indivklaal,  or  we  regulmu  in  cases 
where  good  order  or  convenience  onN  b  consulted ; 
'  JUguUu  the  patient  in  his  manner  of  llvbig.'— Wtsn- 
MAH.  So  Ukewise  in  renrd  to  oonelTes,  Tre#ev«m 
ourpasrioos,  but  we  r«f«/ate  our  aiRcttons. 

These  terms  are  aU  property  used  to  denote  the  acts 
of  coosckms  agenta,  but  by  aflgure  of  personiflcatkm 
tbey  may  be  applied  to  inanimate  or  moral  objects:  the 
price  of  one  market /mmtiu  tbe  price  of  another,  or 
jwnw  tbeseOer  in  his  demand;  •  Tbe  cbief  pobit 
which  be  is  to  carry  always  in  Us  eye,  and  by  which 
be  is  to  gttmn  aU  bis  counasis,  desfgns,  and  actions.* 

or  particular  ftabiooanil«;  — >r«  vi 

girtraginftboagbts  by  turns  Ms  bosM 
Now  flr'd  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cooTd. 

Pora. 
One  dock  any  rmUa$  many  others;  •TboMh  a 
sense  of  moral  ff»od  and  tvtt  be  deeply  impraiMd  OB 


tbe  heart  of  man,  It  Is  not  of  ■oflWaBt  pow«  to  rtmw 
l«t«  bis  Ufe.*—BLAXR. 


GOVERNMENT,  ADMINISTRATION. 
Both  tbsse  terms  may  be  empk>yed  eiiber  to  desig 
nate  tbe  act  of  /MMmm/  and  adaumttern^,  or  tiSa 
persons  go—rnimg  and  ai$mni»tmHmg,  In  both  cases 
govrwmtni  has  a  more  exiensive  meaning  than  adM- 
mi*t!t€tum :  tbe  gnemmtmt  Includes  every  eiercise  of 
authority ;  tbe  Mdimimi9trmti0m  fanpUes  only  that  exer- 
cise of  authority,  which  consists  in  putting  tbe  laws 


or  win  of  another  in  force :  hence,  when  wa  speak  of 
the  gwvttumomt,  as  it  respects  tbe  persons,  it  impllBB 
the  whole  body  of  constituted  authorities;  aodtba 


miwdKutrmiumt  only  that  part  wbich  pots  la  execn- 
tioo  the  intentions  of  the  whole :  the /vvmimmiU  of  a 
co^ntrjr,  thereftre,  may  remain  unaltered,  while  tba 


odaitnMtratten  undergoea  many  changes;  *  Om 
wtent  is  an  art  above  tlie  attainment  of  an  ordinary 
guiius.* — SovTB.  It  is  the  business  of  the /nMrasMU 
to  make  treaties  of  peace  and  war;  and  without  a  /•- 
vmrmmmU  It  is  impossible  for  any  people  to  negociate; 
'  What  are  we  to  do  if  tbe  gov^mmmt  and  tbe  wbola 
community  are  of  the  same  description  r— Buaaa. 
It  Is  the  business  of  the  odministratMn  to  mimimifUr 
Justice,  to  regulate  tbe  finances,  and  to  direct  afl  tba 
complicated  concerns  of  a  natton ;  without  an  adsitf- 
nutrition  aU  pubUck  business  would  be  at  a  stand ; 
*In  treating  of  an  invisible  world,  and  the  adaimte- 
Irelten  of  govenment  there  carried  on  by  the  Paiber 
of  spirits,  partlcuiais  occur  which  a^^ear  Incompra- 
heBBlble.'— Bi.Aia. 

GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION. 
O094t  mmtnt  is  here  as  in  tbe  former  article  (e.  O0 
««nMM«tU)  tbe  generick  term ;  ceiwttiiUiM  the  speclfick. 
OovenmeiU  im|4ies  generaUy  tbe  act  of  govtrning  or 
exercising  authority  under  any  form  wnatever ;  com- 
oUtutMn  Implies  any  eoiutituUd  or  fixed  form  of 
govtnwunt :  we  may  bave  a  govn  nmmt  wldxnit  a 
constitution;  we  cannot  bave  a  anutitution  witliout 
a  govomment.  In  the  first  ibrmation  of  society  go- 
vommont  was  placed  in  tbe  bands  of  individuals  who 
exercised  authority  according  to  discretion  rather  than 
any  fixed  rule  or  law:  here  then  was  govemwuni 
without  a  eonotitntion :  as  time  and  experience  proved 
the  necessity  of  some  estabttshed  form,  and  tbe  wisdom 
of  enlightened  men  discovered  tbe  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  difl^reot  forms,  government  in  every 
country  assumed  a  more  definite  sliape.  and  became 
the  umotitution  of  the  country ;  hence  then  the  union 
of  government  and  cenatiftiom.  Oevemmento  are 
divided  bv  political  writers  into  three  classes,  monar- 
chical, arislocratick.  and  repobUcan :  but  these  three 
general  forms  bave  been  adopted  with  such  variatiooa 
and  modificaUoos  as  to  render  the  conetitmtimn  of  every 
country  sometliing  pecuUar  to  Itself;  'Free  govern- 
mnU*  bave  committed  more  fiagrant  acts  of  tyranny 
than  the  most  perfoet  despotick  govemmento  which  wo 
bave  ever  known.*— Btraaa.  *  Tbe  physician  of  tba 
state  wl)0,  not  satisfied  with  the  cure  of  distempers, 
undertakes  lo  regenerate  eonotittuientt  ought  to  show 


uncommon  powers.*— Buaaa. 
Poltticali ' 


squabMen  bave  always  chosen  to  consider 
government  in  Its  limited  seiis§  as  including  only  the 
supreme  or  executive  authority,  and  the  constitution 
as  that  whkh  Is  set  up  by  the  authoritr  of  the  people ; 
but  this  is  only  a  forced  application  of  a  general  term 
to  serve  the  puiposes  of  party.  Ometitutum^  accord- 
IM  to  its  real  signification,  does  not  convey  tbe  idea 
of  tba  source  of  power  any  more  than  government; 
tbe  constitution  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  formed 
or  ceiwfit«t«d  by  the  monarch  as  government  is  exer- 
elaed  bv  tbe  monarch ;  and  of  this  we  may  be  assured, 
that  what  la  to  be  formed  speclficaUy  by  any  person  or 
persons  so  as  to  become  constituted  must  be  framed  by 
something  more  authoritative  iban  a  rabble.  The 
comstitutten  may,  as  I  have  before  observed,  be  the 
work  of  time,  for  most  of  the  cenetitutions  In  Europe 
whether  repuUfcan  or  monarchical,  are  Indebted  to 
dme  and  tne  natural  course  of  events  for  their  esta* 
Mlsbment ;  but  in  our  own  country  the  case  has  been 
so  Atf  diilbrent  that  by  tbe  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
tboseto/sewnannlor  power,  a«en#rtt«tte»hasbeea 
exprcmly  Armed,  which  dlabngulsbaB  the  Engffsb 


tos 
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HiBBt  tlM  wori  MUBtitutin  te 

appHad  by  dlfOnetlon  to  the  EsgllA  fonn  of  gwtm- 
«e»( ;  and  tince  tbla  c9nttitMiti9n  lu»  bapplly  ■ecured 
tbe  rigbta  and  Ubertlea  of  the  peoule  by  Mlutary  laws, 
a  Yulgar  errour  haa  arlKn  that  the  cMtttteCiM  ia  the 
work  of  the  people,  and  by  a  natural  oonMqaence  It  la 
maintained  that  tbe  people,  if  they  are  not  eatiaaed 
with  their  cMwttCiieten,  have  the  rifht  of  introdueing 
ehanm ;  a  dangeroua  erroar  which  eannot  be  com- 
bated with  too  much  iteadftitneai.  It  BiMt  beobviouB 
to  ail  who  reflect  on  thia  aokiieet  that  the  oMwtitiiCiM, 
aa  far  aa  it  ia  aaalgnable  to  the  eSntaof  any  man  or 
aetof  men,  wm  never  the  work  of  the  people;  but 
of  the  /oeenMMHt  or  thoee  who  held  the  aup 


Thia  view  of  the  maaar  ia  eatenlated  to  laaaen  the 
jealoualee  of  the  people  towarda  their  f  aaraiaaf ,  and 
to  abate  that  overweening  complaceney  with  which 
they  are  apt  to  hwk  upon  themadvee,  and  their  own 
imaginary  work;  fbr  It  ia  impoaaible  but  that  they 
muat  regard  with  a  more  diapaaalonate  qra  the  poa- 
aeaoan  of  power,  when  they  aee  themaelvea  indebted  to 
Ihoae  in  power  fbr  the  ouMt  admirahle  oMwltCatten 
ever  flamed* 

Tbe  eeiMttCtitwn  lain  danj^rr,  \a  ih?  wnrtJnvirtJ  of 
a  party  wl»  want  to  Ificnpafifi  Uw  puwtir  tsf  \.h^  \»'->\i»\ 
bat  every  one  who  in  f^ti^uiaiiiied  wLilj  htvtl'^^-  iin!  re- 
membera  that  before  1 1  m'  ^.>  i»j  ututia  r  v^  bk  i  '  ted 

it  waa  the  people  who  uv  n  ai*f  ned  the  /u^rr  rill 

perceive  that  much  n^L^rt  k4  to  b«  nppr by 

throwing  any  weight  imio  Oii^  •^^\*!'.  al  iVit  pi^puur  ride 
of  j*««nMiMil,thanfav  •vTf*  npln  Eihvgthi«hamljor  the 
executive  f«««ni«i0nt.  Tli<:!  fti^fiiiuUuu  vf  EEi^tond 
haa  arrived  at  tlie  acme  of  l^uxnan  ^lerriiFiiiin  ;  ii  en- 
aorea  to  every  man  aa  muth  «&  he  cmn  w\±\\ :  it  de- 
priveano  manof  wbai  \vt  un  cctn.^iitti'DLly  n-itli  the 


i,  ymm  ezpeoi .  U  hiu  w^tjjirii  itjuuif  jideii unite 
powen  for  correcting^' very  evil  and  atiui^  aa  It  ^may 
•rtae,  and  ia  folly  coxupcieiit  lo  juaka  tucb  juodiiica- 
tioqa  of  Ita  own  powera  as  the  circumatancea  may  re- 
quire. Every  good  cltiaen  therefore  will  be  contented 
lo  leave  the  ^ocnMRaU  of  the  country  in  the  handa 
of  thoea  conatltnted  authoritlei  aa  they  at  preaent  exlat, 
fully  aaaured  that  if  they  have  not  tbe  wiadom  and 
the  power  to  meet  every  exigency,  the  evil  will  not  be 
diminlahed  by  making  tbe  people  oar  legialatata. 


UNKULT,  UNOOVERNABLB,  REFRACTORT. 
Ufmlf  marka  the  want  of  diapoaitlon  to  be  ruled : 
UMgovrnabUi  an  abeolute  incapacity  to  be  governed : 
(bf  former  la  a  temporary  or  oartiai  errour.  the  latter 
la  an  habitual  defoct  in  the  temper :  a  volatile  child 
will  be  occaaionally  anndy ;  any  child  of  atrong  paa- 
■lona  will  become  wtgovtmable  by  exceaaive  indul- 
gence: we  any  that  our  willa  are  aanily,  and  our 
tempera  are  unfovemabh ;  '  How  hardiv  la  the  restive 
utimlf  will  of  man  flrat  tamed  and  broke  to  duty.*~ 
South. 

Heav*na,  bow  unlike  their' Belgic  airea  of  old! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  uMgotmabl^  bold. 

GoLDaMrrH. 


The  vaniiy  reapecta  that  which  ia  to  be  ruled  or  turned^ 
at  the  Instant,  and  is  applicable  therefore  to  the  ma- 
nTrrnrtt'-it  of  rhMilrfrrr  wtgenemabU  reqiects  that 
wUidi  i«  ti>  ii<H  regular  course,  and  ia  appli- 

cayn  Thcn^fim  '  the  management  of  children 

nt  tlie  {Hiectjnn  >  «  who  are  above  tbe  atate  of 
cMldlKKXI ;  a  cbild  i^  UMraiy  In  hia  acUooa,  and  nsy^- 
vernnidf  In  Ills  ^nilu^i  Rtfractorff  which  firora  the 
Lailn  rcfrin^  tn  lirr^lir  open,  marka  the  disposition  to 
hrt^Ak  every  llilfig  dni^  n  biefore  It,  is  the  excem  of  the 
unruly  wkti  regard  if)  rhtldren:  theaarM/y  is  however 
inea.-vTivp,  b*ii  t(n?  r  f-ri«t»rf  ia  positive :  an  latrulf 
cJ]bdfib>?ct«h»  i  ;  ar^ractory  child  aeta  up  a 

uoffitive  resist :  I  rule :  aa  mtnt/y  child  may  be 

altEiFrthrrsU'i  dve;  a  r«fr««torf  child  always 

le  act  of  intemperance  in  word 
in  any  dcxree  he  givea  trouble 
i  ,u»,*ig,  1*-  -  f^raatorjf  R"  he  reAiaea  altoge- 
ther to  be  mled.  Thia  term  rtf^Qctarw  mav  also  be 
applied  to  the  brutes;  •  I  conceive  (replied  Nicholas) 
I  stand  here  before  you,  my  moit  equitable  Judges,  for 
BO  wane  a  crime  than  cudgelling  my  r^racUry  mtilea. 

CVXBBftVAllV. 


TUMULTUOUS,  TURM7LBNT,  SEDITIOUS, 
MUTINOUS. 

7>tmmttwinu  deacribea  the  dlspoaitian  to  make  a 
Roiae ;  thoae  who  attend  the  play-bouses,  particularly 
the  tower  orders,  are  frequently  tMmii/i««««  •  *Many 
civil  broils  and  tunnUtuoua  rebellions,  they  fUrly  over* 
came,  by  reason  of  the  continual  presence  of  their 
king,  whose  only  presence  oflentimea  conatrains  Vm 
unruly  pecq^le  fh>m  a  thouaand  evil  oocastona.* — 
SraasBR  (e«  freUmd).  Turbulaa  marka  a  hoatile 
spirit  of  resistance  to  authority ;  when  prisonera  are 
(ttaaailafied  they  are  frequently  tvrbvient ;  '  Men  of 
ambltioua  and  turbuUnt  spirits,  that  were  dlssatlsOed 
with  privacy,  were  allowed  to  engage  in  matters  of 
state.*— BairrLBV.  Sedition*  maris  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  government;  during  the  French  revolution  the 
people  were  often  disposed  to  be  Btditiotu :  *  Very 
many  of  the  nobility  in  Edinburgh,  at  that  time,  did 
not  appear  yet  in  this  a«ditiotu  bdiaviour.'— CLAsaif- 
wn.—Mutmnu  marks  a  spfait  of  resistance  against 
oAcers  either  in  the  army  or  navy ;  a  general  wUl  not 
fUl  to  quell  the  fonst  risinga  of  a  imUtiMStf  apirlt ; 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that  if  persuasion  fkil. 

Force  may  against  the  muUnmu  prevail.— Walxjee 
Electioneering  mobs  are  always  tumnUuouM ;  the 
young  and  the  ignorant  are  so  averac  to  control  that 
they  are  easily  led  by  the  example  of  an  individual  to 
be  turbnUut ;  among  the  Romana  tbe  people  were  in 
tbe  habit  of  holding  —ditianu  meetings,  and  soma 
times  the  soldiery  would  be  aiaitiaeas. 

TUMULTUOUS,  TUMULTUARY. 
TwmuitutmB  aignifles  having  tumult ;  tvmmltMarft 
diapoaed  for  tumult :  the  foimer  ia  applied  to  object 
in  general ;  the  latter  lo  peraons  only :  in  CKanUttt««« 
meetinga  the  voice  of  reaaon  ia  the  laat  thing  that  ia 
heard; 
But,  O !  beyond  deacription  happiest  be 
Who  ne'er  must  roll  on  life's  («jii«leM«M«  sea. 

PaiOK. 
It  ia  the  natural  tendency  of  large  and  promiseuoua 
assemblies  to  become  taMnOtaary;  *With  tmrnml- 
tuarfi  but  irresistible  violence,  the  Scotch  insuigenia 
fell  upon  the  churches  in  that  city  (Pertb).*--Ro»sKT- 
aoa. 


INSURRECTION,  SEDITION,  REBELLION,  . 
REVOLT. 

Ifirarreettoii,  from  »itrg9  to  rise  up.  sionifies  rising 
up .  gainst  any  power  that  is ;  sedition^  in  Latin  seditioy 
compounded  of  «e  and  itio^  signifies  a  going  apart,  that 
is,  tbe  people  going  apart  (torn  tbe  government ;  rebtlr 
Uon,  in  Latin  reMlio^  from  rebeUo^  signifies  turning 
upon  or  against  in  a  hostile  manner ;  revolt^  in  French 
rev0lur,  is  most  probablv  compounded  of  re  and  voUer, 
fVom  «»loo  to  roll,  signifying  to  roll  or  turn  back  fhun, 
to  turn  against. 

The  term  ta^arreceten  is  general ;  it  Is  used  fai  a 
gprrf  nr  bad  «npe,  accnrdinii  to  the  namre  of  the 


IM  iiM  . 


b*!i<<nt  tiJf  miiri^-  iip-L-irii:N  ■  iJri-y  .ire  aJi^  .a) »« taJii'O  i  n  Uic 
bad  -n-^  oi  uoii][i:tw*.ME  rtppHj^Jiiuti  toJnw'fii!  auUiafliy. 
TIm  r-  may  bu  ais.  in^uT-fcttttra  ticaJnsi  usiirppd  (Niuer, 
WliK.ilHli  ahvuyt  jmillJatik';  but  *fi*liaM  ai],i1  r/^rlit^m 
an  VveJkil  !if[rufrkit  power  uulvftntBUy  atkiiowkidjftid 
U)li"^3i'glu'Tiitc.  rn*vTTr^rU-fu  Is  akv  3  V ><  Ope II ;  tiixn 
rltitijj  uit  gf  iiifluy  la  a  niikfm ;  but  il  due*  jhH  Impty 
any  c<siitortf^,  or  wiy  BpetKkiilly  aftivp  Bieamirt,  fl 
UDicrd  *«p1f1i  r*f  rif»pn*nSon,  fls  \,h^.  nhovinp  can*K.\  ts  all 
th^t  I-  ■  —   ■   '  '     '    '  -  ■■■■■  -■■-^■■I'T  r-f  !';■;  *,i-  ,  } 

shart flu*Li ul  litw^ij-cui:..'*  :it  ihv  ltijj;i[ii]iijj;j  lurxiuiir 
upon  forty-five  years  together.'— Howbll.  Sedition  is 
either  aecret  or  open,  according  to  circumatancea;  in 
popular  governments  it  will  be  open  and  determined ; 
in  monarchical  govemmenta  it  is  aecretly  organized ; 
*  When  the  Roman  people  began  to  bring  In  plebeiana 
to  tbe  oflice  of  cbiefcat  power  and  dignity,  then  began 
thoae  tedititnu  which  ao  k>ng  dlMemperad,  and  at 
length  ruined,  the  atate.'— TaMPLK.  RekMion  la  the 
conaummation  of  iedition :  the  achemeof  oppoaitfon 
which  haa  been  digeated  in  aecrecy  brc«ka  oul  iMo 
open  IWfliUtiea,  and  becomes  nkMitm  i 
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toa 


ff  that  re»«IUM 
Came  nke  Itaeir,  In  base  and  abject  routs, 
Yun  reverend  ftither,  and  tliese  noble  IordS| 
Had  not  been  here  to  drcn  the  ugly  fonra 
or  base  and  bloody  insurreetian. — Shakspsaks. 
The  intitrrectioM  which  was  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  in 
the  time  of  Richard  IL  was  an  unhappy  instance  of 
widely  extended  delusion  anxHif  the  common  people ; 
the  tnsKTrectipn  in  Madrid,  in  the  year  1806,  against 
the  infamous  usurpation  of  Buonaparta,  has  led  to  the 
Most  luipurtanl  results  thatcrer  sprung  fironi  any  com- 
motion.    Rome  was  tlie  grand  theatre  of  $$ditiaiu, 
whidi  were  set  on  foot  by  tJie  Tribunes :  England  has 
been  diamced  by  one  r§Mlicn,  which  ended  in  the 
death  or  its  king. 

S0diii0n  is  common  to  all  forms  of  goveroroent,  but 
flourislies  most  hi  repubUclcs,  since  there  it  can  scarcely 
be  rcgaided  as  a  political  or  moral  offence :  rtMUon. 
exisu  properly  in  none  but  moiiardiical  states ;  in 
which  tlie  aUegiance  that  men  owe  to  tlieir  soTereign 
requires  to  be  broken  with  the  uUmist  violence,  in  order 
to  be  shaken  off.  Jnturreetioiu  may  be  made  by  nations 
•gaiust  a  foreign  dominion,  or  by  subjer4s  agninat  ttwir 
goverumeut :  aedition  and  rtbeUion  are  carried  on  by 
aubjecta  oiUy  againat  their  government :  rnw/i  is  car- 
ried on  only  by  nationa  against  a  foreign  dominion ; 
upon  the  deaUi  of  Alexander  the  Great  most  of  hia 
conquered  countries  revolted  frmu  his  successors; 
*  Ue  was  gr«atly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as  much 
enfeebled  by  daily  revtdu.*—RALKou, 

Revolt  is  abo  spplied  to  moral  objects  In  the  same 
aenae;  *Our  self- love  is  ever  ready  to  molt  from 
our  beuer  jodgemeot,  and  Join  ttw  enemy  within.*— 

SrtBLB. 


FACTION,  PARTY. 

•These  two  words  equally  aoppoae  the  union  of 
many  persons,  and  their  opposiiton  to  certain  views 
different  from  their  own.  But  /oettm,  from  /actio 
msking,  denotes  an  acUvity  and  secret  macbiiuuioa 
against  those  whose  views  are  opposed;  and  party, 
from  the  verb  to  pan  or  split,  expresaea  only  a  division 
of  opinion. 

The  term  pmrtif  has  of  Itaelf  nothing  odious;  that 
01  faction  is  always  sa  Any  man,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  may  have  a  parif  either  at  court  or  in  the 
army,  m  the  city  or  in  Iherature.  without  being  iiiraself 
Immediately  implicated  in  raising  It;  but  factitnu  are 
aitvays  tlie  result  of  active  efforts ;  one  may  have  a 
partp  for  on«*s  merit  from  the  number  and  ardour  of 
one's  friends;  but  a  faction  is  raised  by  busy  and  tur- 
bulent spirits  ibr  their  own  purposes.  Rome  was  torn 
bjr  Uie  intestine  faction*  of  Cvsar  and  Pompey ; 
France,  from  tlie  commencement  of  the  revolution  to 
the  period  of  Buonaiiarte's  usurpation,  was  auccea- 
slvelv  governed  by  some  rulinc  faction  wliich  raiiied 
Itself  upon  th«  ruins  of  that  which  it  had  destroyed. 
Factions  am  not  an  prevalent  in  England  as  partie*. 
owing  ui  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  constitution ; 
but  there  are  not  wanting /octtViM  spirits  who.  If  they 
could  overturn  Uie  present  balance  of  power  which 
has  been  so  happily  o:>lained,  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  pracibing  their  uru  alternately  on  the  high  and 
low,  and  carrying  on  their  schemes  by  the  aid  ofboUi. 
Fiution  is  the  demon  of  discord,  armed  with  the  power 
to  do  endless  mischief,  and  intent  alone  on  destitiying 
whatever  opposes  its  progress.  Wo  to  that  state  into 
which  it  has  found  an  entrance ;  » It  Is  the  restless  am- 
bition of  a  few  artAil  men  that  thus  breaks  a  peopio 
into /acetoM,  and  draws  several  well-meaning  persona 
to  their  interest  by  a  specious  concern  for  their  coun- 
try- — ApDisoH.  Partf  spirit  may  phow  itselfin  noisy 
debate ;  but  while  It  keeps  within  the  legitimate  boumb 
of  opposition,  it  is  an  evil  that  must  be  endured  ;  •  As 
met!  formerly  became  eminent  in  learned  socletlee  by 
thdr  parts  and  acquisitions,  they  now  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  warmth  and  vk)lence  with  which 
they  espouse  their  respecUve^orttw.*— ADDuoa. 

FACTIOUS,  SEDITIOUS. 
Factiouo,  In  LaUn  faetioeut  from  fmeio  In  do,Big- , 
•ite  the  aame  aa  buqr  or  iiiter«eddlti«:  iMdy  to 
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take  an  active  part  hi  mattera  of  mie*BOWii  inunedlatt 
concern ;  sedttMms,  In  Latin  aeditionu.  aigntfiea  prone 
to  sed  itinn  (e.  fneurreetion) . 

Factious  Is  an  epitliet  to  characterize  the  tempers  of 
men;  seditious  characterizes  their  C3nduct :  the  fac- 
tious man  auempia  to  raise  hhnself  Into  imuortaiice. 
lie  alms  at  autliority,  and  aeeks  to  interfere  in  the  mea- 
sures of  government ;  the  seditious  man  attempta  to 
excite  others,  and  to  provoke  their  resiatance  to  esta- 
wished  authority :  the  first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver : 
the  second  does  not  hesitate  to  be  a  law-breaker:  the 
first  wants  to  dhect  the  stale ;  the  second  to  overturn 
It:  the /acriovs  man  U  mostly  in  possession  of  either 
power,  rank,  or  fortune ;  the  seditious  man  is  seMon 
elevated  in  statton  or  cireuuisuncea  above  the  masa 
of  the  people.  The  Roman  tribunes  were  in  general 
little  better  than  /scCiows  demagogues;  Buch,tnfkct. 
aa  abound  hi  all  republicks:  Wat  Tyler  was  a  sm^- 
tious  disturber  of  the  peace.  Factious  la  mostly  ao- 
pUed  to  hidlviduals ;  ^ 

He  is  a  traitor,  let  hhn  to  the  Tower, 
And  crop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

Shaksfsarb. 

Seditious  Is  emptoyed  fbr  bodies  of  men :  hence  wo 

speak  of  a  factious  nobleman,  a  seditious  multitude ; 

*  Prance  la  considered  (by  the  ministry)  aa  merely  a 

foreign  power,  and  the  seditious  English  only  aa  a 


foreign  power,  and  the  sedii 
domestick  Action.*— Bvaaa. 


OBSTINATE,  CONTUMACTOUS,  STUBBORN, 
HkADSTRONG,  HEADY. 
OftstuMfs,  hi  Latin  ohstinmtust  participle  of  s^stfae, 
ftom  oh  and  tttas,  sto  or  sisto,  atguiOca  atanding  In  the 
way  of  another;  eontumaciousy  prone  to  eontumaeif 
(o.  Contumiaeif) ;  stuHom,  or  stoutkoruy  atiff  or  Im- 
moveable by  nature ;  ksadstrougy  alrong  In  the  head  or 
the  mind ;  and  ks^f,  full  of  one'a  own  head. 

Obstimaeif  Is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  contumacu  h 
eltlier  a  partkular  state  of  feelhigor  a  mode  of  action : 
sbstinaef  conaiats  in  an  attachment  to  one'a  own  mode 
of  acting  ;  eontumacf  con«bts  in  a  swelling  contempt 
of  others :  the  obstin^s  man  adherea  tenaciously  to 
his  own  ways,  and  opposes  reason  to  reason :  the  com- 
tumacious  man  disputes  the  right  of  another  to  control 
hb  actions,  and  opposes  force  to  fbrce.     Obstinacy 
interferes  with  a  man's  private  conduct,  and  makea 
him  blind  to  richt  reason ;  eontumacf  b  a  crime  against 
lawfhl  authority ;  the  eontumaeious  man  seta  himself 
against  hb  auperlours:  when  young  people  ara  #*#!<> 
note  they  are  bad  subjects  of  education ; 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries,  forbear 
With  obstinacf  fixes  there.— Swirr. 
When  people  are  contumacious  thev  are  troublesome 
subjects  to  the  king ;  *  When  an  oflendcr  b  cited  to 
appear  In  any  eeclesiastical  court,  and  he  neglects  to  do 
it,  he  b  pronounced  coaiitaMctMis.*— Bavaaiooa. 

The  stubborn  and  the  ksodstrong  are  speciea  of  tho 
ohsUnsite :  the  former  Ilea  altogeihfr  in  the  pei  version 
of  the  will ;  the  latter  in  the  iierversion  of  the  judge- 
ment: the  stubborn  nenon  wlUa  what  he  wilb;  the 
ksadstrong  person  thinks  what  he  thinks.  Stuhbom' 
nsss  b  mostly  inherent  in  the  nature :  a  headstrong 
temper  b  commonly  asanclaled  with  violence  and  lm« 
petuosity  of  character.  Obstinacy  dbcovers  it»elf  in 
persons  of  all  ages  and  stations ;  a  stubborn  and  ksad- 
strong disposltton  betray  themselves  mostly  in  tlioee 
who  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  will  of  another. 

The  obstinute  keep  the  opinions  which  they  have 
once  embraced  in  spite  of  all  proof;  but  they  are  not 
hasty  In  forming  their  opiniuos,  nor  adopt  them  with- 
out a  choice:  the  ksadstrong  seize  the  first  opioiooa 
that  oifer,  and  act  upon  ttiem  in  apite  of  all  remon- 
atrance; 

We,  bltodly  by  our  ksadstrong  pairiooa  led, 
Are  hot  for  action^— 'DaTOKM. 
The  stubborn  foUow  the  raling  will  or  bont  of  the 
mind,  without  regard  to  any  opinlooe ;  they  are  not  to 
be  turned  by  force  or  perauaskm ; 

From  whence  he  brought  them  to  thoM  aalvago  parte. 
And  wtth  acknee  moUifled  their  sCaMMv  hMm. 

BrniiaMt. 


SIO 


£NGUBH  STNONTMEa 


If  Ml  §hftinaU  child  be  treated  with  sooie  degree  ef 
indulgence^  there  rosy  be  hopes  of  correcting  mi  AU- 
liig ;  but  a  ttMhhom  and  a  headstrong  child  are  trou- 
Meeonie  uibjecte  of  educatioo.  who  will  baffle  the  ut- 
inoet  111111  and  patience :  the  ibnner  Is  inaenalbte  to  all 
reason ;  the  latter  has  blinded  the  little  reason  which 
he  possesses :  the  former  is  unconscious  of  every  thing, 
but  the  simple  will  and  determination  to  do  what  he 
does :  the  latter  is  so  preoccupied  with  his  own  Ihvour- 
he  Ideas  as  to  set  every  other  at  nought :  force  serves 
mostly  to  confirm  both  in  tlieir  perverse  resolution  of 
penistance.  Ueaif  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 
thing  rather  than  the  person ;  *  Heady  confideocc  pro- 
'    I  victory  witboal  contest'— Jobksoji. 


CONTUMACY,  REBELLION, 
C^alasMcf ,  fhMD  the  Lathi  ceBtwaax,  compounded 
cf  centra  and  tnmeo  to  swell,  signifies  the  swelling 
one's  self  by  way  of  resistance;  rebtUion^  in  Latin 
T9btUi»^  (totti  reheUo^  or  re  and  heUa  to  war  In  return, 
Fignlfies  carrying  on  war  against  those  to  whom  we 
owe,  and  have  before  paid,  a  lawful  subjection. 

Beslslance  to  lawful  authority  is  the  common  idea 
meluded  in  the  signification  of  both  these  terms,  but 
eontMmmem  does  not  express  so  much  as  rebellion. :  the 
eontwmactou*  resist  only  occasionally:  the  reM  resists 
systematically:  the  cenXasiaeiMw  stand  only  on  certain 
points,  and  oppose  tlie  Individual;  the  reM  sets  tUm- 
self  up  against  the  authority  itself:  the  comtumaeioue 
thwart  and  contradict,  they  never  resort  to  open  vio- 
lence ;  the  rebel  acts  only  by  main  fwoe :  cMUasMcy 
shelters  Itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  aud  Justice; 
*  The  censor  told  the  criminal  that  he  spoke  In  con- 
temnt  of  tlie  court,  and  that  be  shoald  be  proeeeded 
against  fat  ceatemacw-*— AnmsoH.  Rebellion  sets  all 
law  and  order  at  defiance:  *  The  mother  of  Waller 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden  of  Hampden,  in 
the  same  county,  and  sister  to  Hampden  the  zealot  of 
rs»«IIieB.*— JomfsoN. 


DISAPFECTION,  DISLOYALTY. 
Diee^eUion  is   general;  dieUyaltf  Is  particular, 
being  a  species  of  diaogeetiem^    Men  are  disaflbcted 
10  the  government ;  dUToyal  to  their  prince. 

Dieagection  may  be  said  with  rgjard  to  any  fbrm 
of  government ;  dielopaltf  only  with  regard  to  a  mo- 
narchy. Although  both  terms  are  commonly  employed 
In  a  bad  sense,  yet  the  former  does  not  always  convey 
the  unikvourable  meaning  which  is  attached  to  the 
latter.  A  man  may  have  reasons  to  think  hluifelf 
justified  In  disaffection ;  but  he  will  never  attempt  to 
ofibr  any  thing  ui  iustification  of  disloyalty.  A  usurped 
government  will  have  many  disaffeeted  subjects  with 
whom  it  must  deal  leniently; 

Yet,  I  protest,  It  Is  no  salt  desire 

Of  seeing  countries  shifting  for  a  rellgloQ ! 

Nor  any  disaffection  to  the  state 

Where  1  was  bred,  and  unto  which  I  owe 

My  dearest  plots,  hath  brought  me  oat. 

Ban  JowsoM. 
The  beet  king  may  have  disloyal  subK^ts,  upon  whom 
he  must  exerclM  tite  rigour  of  the  law ;  *  Milton  being 
cleared  from  the  effects  of  his  dislofaUVf  had  nothing 
required  from  him  but  tlie  common  duty  of  living 
in  quiet.' — Jounbon.  Many  were  disaffected  to  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  because  they  would 
oot  be  disloyal  to  theb-  king. 

GUIDE,  RULE. 

Onide,  signifies  either  the  person  that  g^idss^  or  the 
thing  tliat  guidss ;  rule  Is  only  the  thing  that  rules  or 
regulates ;  guids  \a\orule  as  the  genus  to  the  species ; 
every  mU  is  a  guide  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  tlie  ^tt^ 
is  often  that  vrhlch  exceeds  the  rule.  The  gutdSt  in 
the  moral  sense,  as  in  the  proper  sense,  goes  with  us, 
and  points  oat  tne  exact  path;  It  does  not  permit  us  to 
err  either  to  the  right  or  left :  the  mis  marks  out  a 
line,  beyond  which  we  may  not  go ;  but  it  leaves  us  to 
trace  the  line,  and  cooseqaeatly  to  (hU  either  on  the 
one  side  or  other. 

The  Bible  to  our  best  jntide  for  moral  practJee ; 
*  You  most  flm  apply  to  refiglon  as  the  gnide  of  lU^. 
hetbre  you  ean  have  raeouiae  to  tt  aa  tba  rsAiga  of 


aorTow.*»BLAia.  lis  doctrines  as  laterpitled  In  tba 
articles  of  the  eetabllfihed  church  are  the  best  rule  of 
faith  for  every  Christian  :  *  There  to  something  so  wild 
and  yet  so  solemn,  in  Bhakspeare's  speeches  at  hto 
ghosu  and  fkirles,  and  tlie  like  imaginary  persons^  that 
we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them  naiuraJ,  though  wt 
have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  them.*— AnmsMi. 


AXIOM,  MAXIM,  APHORISM,  APOPHTHEGM, 
SAYIno,  ADAGE,  PROVERB,  BY-WObF 
SAW. 

JlxiowL,  In  French  axiowuy  Latin  attemm^  comes 
from  the  Greek  d^tow^  to  think  worttiy,  slgnUVinf  the 
thln|  valued;  mozna,  in  French  smzmm,  in  Latin 
maxtmus  the  greatest,  signifies  that  which  to  most  bn- 
portant;  aphorism^  from  the  Greek  i^opto^  a  short 
sentence,  and  a^opf^  to  distlngutib,  signifies  that 
which  to  set  apart ;  apophtkegm^  hi  Greek  ^tA^c/^, 
(him  ixo^kYYopMt  to  upeak  pohited4y,  signifies  a 
pointed  saying ;  saying  signifies  literally  what  to  said, 
that  to,  said  habiiually ;  adage^  in  Latin  adagium^  pro- 
baMy  compounded  of  ad  aiid  ago.  signifies  that  which 
U  fit  to  be  acted  upon ;  proverb.  In  French  proverbs^ 
Latin  proverbinm^  compounded  of  pro  and  verbum^ 
signifies  that  expression  which  stands  for  something 
particular;  byword  signifies  a  word  by  the  by,  or  by 
the  way,  In  the  course  of  conversation ;  saw  to  but  a 
variation  of  sav,  put  for  sayiiie. 

A  given  sentunem  conveyed  In  a  specific  k  sentenee, 
or  ftirm  of  expression,  to  the  common  Mea  indudea 
la  the  signification  of  these  lerma  The  axiom  to  a 
truth  of  the  first  value;  a  self-evident  proposition 
which  to  the  basto  of  other  truths.  A  maaim  to  a 
truth  of  the  first  moral  Importance  for  all  practical 
purposes.  An  aphorism  to  a  truth  set  apart  for  it» 
pointedness  and  excellence  Apomkthegm  to,  in  re- 
elect to  the  ancients,  what  saying  is  in  regard  to  the 
modems;  It  to  a  pointed  tentimeut  pronounced  by  an 
individual,  and  adopted  by  other*.  Adage  and  proverb 
are  vulgar  sayinp,  the  former  among  the  ancients,  the 
latter  among  the  modems.  A  by-word  to  a  casual 
raying,  originating  in  some  local  circumstance.  The 
coio,  which  to  a  barbarous  corruption  of  sayingt  to  a 
saytn^  formerly  current  among  the  ignorant 

Jizioms  are  In  science  what  maxims  are  in  morato; 
self-evidence  to  an  essential  choractertoUck  In  both ;  tbs 
axiom  presents  itself  In  so  simple  and  ondentable  a 
form  tu  the  understanding  as  to  exclude  doubt,  and 
the  necessity  for  reasonins.  The  maxim^  though  net 
so  definite  in  Ito  expres^n  as  the  axiom^  to  at  the 
same  time  equally  parallel  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  of 
such  general  application,  that  It  Is  acknowledged  by 
all  moral  agento  who  are  susceptible  of  moral  truth ; 
It  comes  home  to  the  common  sense  of  all  mankhid. 
*  "  Things  tliat  are  equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing 
are  equd  to  each  other,'*— *' Two  bodies  cannot  oc- 
cupy the  same  space  at  the  same  time,*'  are  axioma 
in  matheraaticks  and  metaphyslcks.  **  Virtue  to  the 
trae  source  of  happinees,"— '*  The  happiness  of  man 
to  ilie  end  of  civil  government,"  are  axioms  In  ethicka 
and  politicks.  "  To  en  to  human,  to  forgive  divine,*'— 
"  When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  flatter  ourKlves  that 
we  leave,  them,"  are  among  the  number  of  maxims. 
Between  axioms  and  maxtms  there  to  thto  obvious 
dlfl%rence  to  be  observed ;  that  the  axiom  to  undiange- 
able  both  In  matter  and  manner,  and  admito  of  Utile 
or  no  Increase  in  number ;  tlie  maxim  may  vary  with 
the  circumstances  of  human  life,  and  admit  of  con- 
siderable extension ;  *  Those  authors  are  to  be  read  at 
schot^  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence,  most 
principles  of  moral  trutii.*— Johnson.  *It  was  my 
grandratliet's  siastsi,  thai  a  young  man  seldom  makes 
mwck  ffumfy,  who  ia  eat  of  his  time  before  two  and 

eitlier  in  sdence 


twentu.* — Johnson. 

Jlphorism  to  a  speculative 
or  morato,  which  to  presented  In  a  few  words  to  tlie 


prificlirfe.< 
ed  In  a  ie< 


undersunding :  it  to  the  substance  of  a  doctrine,  and 
many  aphorisma  may  contain  the  abstract  of  a  science. 
Of  tnto  descriptkm  are  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates^ 
and  those  of  Lavatw  in  phjrsiognomy ;  '  As  this  one 
aphorism^  Jeaua  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Oad^  to  virtually 
and  emhiently  the  whole  Gospel ;  sotoeontasordeny 


«VldeRoub«ad: 
apbortome." 


'  A  Tkmus  maxima,  apophthdgne, 
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K  It  virtuOy  to  flmbrsee  or  reject  the  whole  round  aaid 
■erict  of  Goepel  trutfai.'— Sootb. 

Sifinfs  and  afopktkegm»  dUhr  (torn  the  preeedlnf, 
In  as  much  m  they  atwave  eairy  the  mind  bock  to  the 
person  tpeoklnf ;  there  to  alwayi  one  who  eays  when 
there  to  a  •eytfiv  or  an  m0pktksgmj  and  hoth  acquire 
a  Talue  at  nnicn  ftom  the  person  who  atters  them,  as 
IhMn  the  thing  that  to  uttered:  when  Lennldaa  was 
asked  why  brave  men  prete'  honour  to  ItfiB,  bto  answer 
became  an  f^fhthtgrn;  namely,  that  they  hoM  life 
by  fortune,  aind  honoor  byTfartne;  'It  to  remarkable 
that  so  near  hto  time  so  mnch  shonki  be  known  of 
what  Pope  has  written,  and  so  little  of  what  he  has 
•aid.  One  nvj^ktktgm  only  stands  upon  record. 
When  an  ol^adkm  raised  against  hto  Inserlptkm 
Ibr  Shakspears  was  defended  Inr  the  anthorlty  of  Pa- 
trick, he  replied,  that  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a 
dictionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  siii^  word,  but 
not  of  two  words  together.*— Jobrsov.  Of  tlito  de- 
seriDtlon  also  are  the  ufcfkUugma  comprised  by  Pin- 
tarco ;  so  likewisa  in  modem  times,  tiie  •tufhigt  of 
Franklin's  Old  Richard,  or  those  of  Dr.  Johnson:  these 
are  hapiqr  eflhsloos  of  the  mind  which  men  are  fond  of 
treaaurmg ;  *The  llttto  and  short  Brnj^inf*  of  wise  and 
excellent  men  ^re  of  great  ndue,  like  the  dust  of  gold, 
or  the  least  sparks  of  diamonds.'— Tillotsom. 

TIm  adagt  »nd  frovtrk  arehabhoal,  as  wdl  as  ge- 
neral savings f  not  imeated  as  the  »mfingt  of  one,  bat 
of  all ;  not  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  person,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing ;  and  they  hare  been  need  in  all 
ages  for  the  purpoee  of  conveying  the  sense  of  man> 
kbid  on  ordinary  subjects.  The  adsfs  of  former  times 
to  the  fmerk  of  the  present  times;  If  there  be  any 
difference  between  them,  it  lies  in  thto,  that  the  former 
are  the  flmit  of  kaowledie  and  long  experienco,  the 
totter  of  vulgar  observations;  the  mdMg*  to  therefore 
more  reflnea  than  the  prtvtrk.  Advemty  to  our  best 
teacher,  according  lo  the  Greek  adoft^  **  What  hurts 
icto  OS."— **  Old  Unto  are  not  to  be  caught  whh 
lavulgarinvMr*;  *Itto  in  praise  and  com- 
on  of  men,  as  It  to  in  gectioa  and  gains;  the 
to  true  that  light  gains  make  neavy  purses:  for 
light  gaina  eoms  thick,  wheteaa  great  come  now  and 
then.'— Baoom. 

Ouoth  Hodibras,  thou  oflbr'st  much, 

But  ait  not  aUe  to  keep  touch, 

JIftre  de  laUSj  as  'tto  I,  the  «da/e. 

Id  est,  to  makea  leek  a  cabbagel.— BuTLsn. 
BfwrdB  rarely  contain  any  important  sentimeot ; 
they  mostly  consist  of  Ihmiliar  similes,  ntok-names, 
and  the  like,  as  the  Cambridge  Iff-wrd  of  Hobson's 
choice,  rigniiying  that  or  none:  the  name  of  Naxa- 
rene  was  a  hf-wwrd  among  the  Jews,  for  a  ChrlstiaB ; 
*I  knew  a  pr«tty  young  girl  in  a  country  village,  who, 
overfond  of  her  own  praise,  became  a  property  to  a 
poor  rogue  in  the  parish,  who  was  Ignorant  of  all 
things  but  fowning.— Thus  Isaac  extoto  her  out  of  a 
ouartem  of  cut  tmd  ir^  every  day  she  lives,  and 
though  the  young  woman  to  really  handsnroe,  she  and 
her  beauty  are  become  a  fry-»«rd,  and  all  the  country 
round,  she  to  called  nothing  but  I$aac*»  hett  Virginia: 
— Arbotkmot.  a  »aw  to  vulgar  in  form,  and  vulgar 
in  matter:  It  to  the  partial  taynif  of  particular  neigh- 
bourhoods, originating  in  ignorance  and  superstition: 
of  thto  description  are  the  tmfings  which  attribute  par- 
ticular properties  to  anlmato  or  to  plants,  termed  old 
women's  «aw«;  *If  we  meet  thto  dreadAU  and  por- 
tentous energy  with  poor  commoophice  proceedlny^ 
with  trivial  AMstsu,  paltry  old  «aaD«,  with  douttts, 


/earL  and  suspicions;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom  otf^ 
the  abyss,  and  nothing  short  of  omnipotence  can  save 
08.'— BuaxB. 


MAXIM,  PRECEPT,  RULE,  LAW. 
Maxim  (».  ^s^ms),  to  a  nsoval  truth  thatcarrtos  ito 


weight  with  Uself ;  prtetpt  («.  OmsMiid),  rmU 
^uide\t  and  Urn,  tnm  U%  and  lif»,  signlfyhig  the 
spedaUy  chosen  or  marked  out,  all  borrow  their 


(v.  OnMlf), 

tUngspeoa 

weight  ftom  some  external  cireumatanoe:  the  vremrve 
derives  Its  authority  ftom  the  individual  delivering  it ; 
in  thto  manner  the  prm«pt»  of  our  Baviour  have  a 
weight  which  gives  them  a  decided  snpertority  over 
everything  else:  the  mU  acquires  n  worth  ftom  hs 
fttnoM  for  guiding  us  hi  our  proceeding:  the  {aw, 
wUch  to  a  species  of  mis,  derives  its  wetoht  ftom  the 


Stl 


of  power.  Mmsimt  are  oAen  prm^tt  io»> 
much  as  th^  are  communicated  to  us  by  our  parento; 
they  are  tmm  kiasmuch  as  they  serve  as  a  ruto  for 
our  conduct ;  they  are  Utmt  inasmuch  as  thqr  have 
the  sanction  of  conscience.  We  respect  f 
of  antiquity  as  containing  the  essence  of  I 
dam ;  *  1  think  I  may  1^  it  down  as  a  siasMi,  thai 
every  man  of  good  common  sense  may,  if  he  pleases^ 
most  certainly  be  ricb.'—BunaBLL.  We  reverence  tho 
wr^nu  of  religion  as  the  foundation  of  all  happinem ; 
'Philosophy  has  accumutoted  practft  upon  fttMft 
to  warn  us  against  the  antidpalion  of  Aiture  calami- 
ties.'—Johmsom.  We  regard  the  mlM  of  prudence  aa 
pressrving  us  ftom  emmrs  and  mlsfoitunes;  'I  know 
not  whether  any  mis  has  yet  been  fixed  by  which  ic 
may  be  decided  when  poetry  can  pr(^Mrly  be  called 
eaqr.'— Jobhsok.  We  respect  the  iciss  as  they  are  tha 
bastoofctvUsoctoty; 

€k)d  to  thy  lam^  thoa  mine.— Miltoh. 


LAWFUL,  LEGAL,  LBGITUfATE,  UCTT 
Laimfuly  ftom  tow,  and  the  Fienoe  M,  comes  ftom 
the  Latin  Zex,  In  the  same  manner  as  Ugol  or  Ugiii' 
state,  all  fignifVIng  in  the  proper  sense  belonging  to 
ioM.  They  diifor  therefore  aiy^hig  to  the  sense  of 
the  word  lo»  ;  Imwful  respeeto  the  low  In  general, 
defined  or  undefined ;  legal  respeeto  only  civil  Jaw, 
which  to  defined ;  and  UgitimaU  respects  the  tows  or 
rules  of  science  as  well  as  civil  matters  in  generaL 
Lieit^  ftom  the  Latin  licet  to  be  aUowed,  to  used  only 
to  characterize  the  moral  quality  of  actions:  tlio 
lawfkt  property  implies  conformaUe  to  or  enjoined  by 
law ;  the  iiu^ol  what  to  In  the  form  or  after  the  manner 
of  /a»,  or  binding  by  law ;  it  to  not  lawfni  to  coin 
money  with  the  king's  stamp;  a  marriage  to  not  legal 
in  England  which  to  not  solemnized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  establtohed  church :  men's  passions  hnpel 
them  to  do  many  thina  which  are  vMlattfulotiUieU; 
their  Ignorance  leads  them  Into  many  things  which  are 
illegal  or  ilUgitiiaaU.  As  a  good  cidzen  and  a  trua 
Christian,  every  man  wU  be  anxioos  to  avoid  every 
thhig  which  to  unlamM  .*  it  to  the  btwlncss  of  tha 
towyer  to  define  what  to  legal  or  itUgaX:  it  to  tha 
bosmesB  of  the  critick  fo  define  what  to  h^Wlmaie  verse 
hi  poetry;  It  to  the  boslDess  of  the  linguist  to  define 
the  UritimaU  use  of  words;  it  to  the  boaioem  of  the 
moralw  to  point  out  what  tolMJCorOltetl.  Asosnrpera 
have  no  lawfiti  aathority,  no  one  to  under  any  oMiga- 
tioa  to  obey  them ;  *  Acconttng  to  thto  sfMtual  doctor 
of  politicks,  if  hto  Majesty  does  not  owe  hto  crown  to 
the  choice  of  hto  people,  he  to  no  lamfnl  king.'— Bvaxs. 
When  a  claim  to  proporty  cannot  be  made  out  accord- 
ing to  the  established  laws  of  the  country  it  to  noc 


legal;  *  Swift's  mental  powers  decUned  tUI  (1741)  ft 
was  found  necesmry  that  legal  guardians  sheokl  b« 
appoinisd  to  hto  person  and  fortune.'— Jonnsoii.  Tha 
cause  of  legitimau  sovereigns  to  at  length  brought  to 
a  happjr  issue ;  it  to  to  be  hoped  that  men  will  never 
be  so  unwise  as  ever  lo  revive  the  questfon;  '  Upon 
the  whoto  I  have  sent  thto  my  ofibpring  Into  the  world 
in  as  decent  a  dress  as  1  was  able ;  a  iegUimaU  one,  I 
am  sure  it  Is.'-^Ioobk.  The  fiiM  incliiuuion  to  an 
ilhcU  indulgence  should  be  carefully  suppressed; 
'The  King  of  Pramto  charted  some  of  the  oOloefa, 
hto  prisoners,  with  maintaining  an  ilUcit  correspond 


JUDGE,  UMPIRE,  ARBITER,  ARBITRATOR. 

Jwige^  in  Latin  jwHao  and  jadea^  tnm  Ju$  right, 
signifles  one  pronounctaig  the  tow  or  delefminincri^ ; 
«a»«rs  to  moot  probably  a  corruption  ftom  empire,  slg 
nlfyingone  who  has  authority;  arbiter  and  mrHtratar^ 
ftom  orMCrvr  to  think  or  determine,  signUying  one  who 


Judge  to  the  generick  term,  the  othen  are  spedflck 
terma.  Tha  hulgt  detetnilnaa  in  all  matters  disputed 
or  undisputed :  he  proDOunoea,what  tolow  now  as  well 
as  what  wiU  be  law  for  the  ftitore;  the  usyws  and 
arkiUr  are  only  jndgee  In  partlcolar  cases  that  admit 
of  dtopuie:  there  may  be  jmdgee  la  illeruaio,  In  arto, 
and  civil  matters; 

Palwnoo  shaHbe  judge  how  111  yon  rimne. 

MTMir. 

Vmpirte  and  arkitara  are  only  Judgm  la  dill  or  pri. 


tis 
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The  jmig§  pwrnounwi,  lo  matlert  of 

dltpoiA,  acc<Nrding  to  a  written  lew  or  e  prfecribed  rule ; 
*  1  em  not  out  of  ilie  reecb  of  people  who  oMife  me  in 
•ct  a«  their  jmdgt  or  their  ar6iCretor.*— Mklmoth 
(iMUra  of  Ptinjf).  The  umpirt  decidoi  in  ell  nteuera 
of  cottteat ;  and  the  arbiUr  or  mrMrator  in  all  uiatieni 
of  litigation,  according  to  his  own  judgement.  The 
Jmdf*  ecu  under  the  a}>polatineot  of  ffovemuient ;  the 
nmptre  and  arbitrator  are  appointed  by  iiidividualt : 
the  former  !•  chown  for  hie  akill ;  be  ai^udgee  the 


pelm  to  the  vicinr  according  to  the  merits  of  the  caae : 
the  latter  l«  cboaen  for  his  Impartiality ;  he  consults  the 
Interastsof  both  by  equalising  their  claims. 

'i'lt^^Otm  of  an  KnglMli  jmdf  is  one  of  the  moat 
boBOurable  in  tlie  stale ;  he  is  ibe  voice  of  the  legislator, 
and  tho  organ  for  dispensing  justice ;  he  holds  the  ba- 
lance between  the  king  and  the  subject :  the  characters 
of  those  who  have  filled  this  office  have  been  evijry  way 
fitted  to  raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  all  tho  world.  An 
umpire  has  no  particuiar  moral  duty  to  discharge,  nor 
iniporuuit  office ;  but  lie  is  of  use  in  deciding  the  con- 
tested merits  of  individuals;  nmong  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  the  umpirt  at  their  games  was  held  in  high 
estimation ;  but  the  term  may  be  used  in  poeuy  in  a 
higher 


To  pray*r,  repentance,  and  obedience  due, 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut, 
And  I  will  pbice  within  them  as  a  guide, 
My  aeiptrs  cookcieooe.— Miltor. 

The  office  of  an  arbittr,  although  not  so  elevated  as 
that  of  a  jadgt  in  its  literal  sense,  has  oAeo  the  im- 
portant duty  of  a  Christian  peace-maker ;  and  as  the 
deierminaikins  of  an  arbittr  are  eontroUed  by  no  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  the  term  b  applied  to  monarchs, 
miul  even  to  the  Creator  as  theaovereigu  ArhHerut  the 
world; 

Yoa  once  have  known  me 

*Twlzt  warring  monarchs  and  coutendtaig  Mates, 

The  glorioua  erM«r.— Lewis. 


Jl^STICE.  EaUTTY. 

•  JasCks,  from  jwK  right.  Is  founded  on  the  laws  of 
•oelety :  efiuty,  from  «eetU«  fairness,  rightness,  and 
•quahty,  is  founded  on  the  laws  nf  nature. 

JoMtiea  is  a  written  or  prescribed  law,  to  which  one 
Is  bound  to  conform  ami  make  it  the  rule  of  one's  de- 
eisions:  efKify  is  a  law  in  our  hearts;  it  conforms  to 
ix>  rule  but  to  circumsunoes,  and  decides  by  tlie  con- 
eeiousneas  of  right  and  wrong.  The  proper  object  of 
4aMUf  is  to  secure  property ;  the  proper  object  ol  tquitf 
Is  tn  secure  the  rights  of  humanity.  Ju$iie*  is  ex- 
clusive, it  assigns  to  every  one  his  own :  it  preserves  the 
iubslsting  inequality  between  men :  •fnitf  is  communi- 
caiive ;  it  seeks  to  fitalii.*  the  condition  of  men  by  a 
iUr  disuibution. 

JutUca  forbids  us  doing  wrong  to  any  one ;  and  re 
quhnes  us  to  repair  the  wronp  we  liave  done  to  others: 
•f  Kcty  forbids  us  doing  to  others  what  we  would  not 
have  them  do  to  us ;  it  requires  us  to  do  to  others  what 
In  similar  circumstances  we  would  expect  from  tliem. 

The  obligations  to  juHice  are  imperative :  the  obser^ 
vance  of  iu  laws  it  enforc«!d  by  the  civil  power,  and 
tlie  breach  of  them  Is  exposed  lu  punishment:  the  obli- 
gations tn  equity  are  altogether  moral ;  we  are  bnpelled 
tn  it  by  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  we  cannot  violate 
It  without  expomiig  ourselves  to  the  Divine  disiileasure. 
Justice  Is  inflexible.  It  follows  one  Invariable  rule, 
which  can  seldom  be  deviated  from  ronsistentiy  wiili 
the  general  f  nod ;  equity^  on  the  other  hand,  varies  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  is  guided  by  discrc- 
tion :  juMtiee  may,  therefore,  snntetim*  s  run  counter  to 
e^NiCy,  when  the  interests  of  the  individual  roust  be 
sacrificed  lo  those  of  the  community ;  and  eqtiitf  some- 
times tempers  the  rigour  of  ^«#<iee,  by  admiuing  of  rea- 
sonable drviations  from  the  literal  interpretations  of  iu 
laws;  *  We  see  in  contracts,  and  other  dealings,  which 
daily  pnss  between  man  and  man.  that,  to  the  uUer  un- 
doing of  some,  many  things  by  stricUiess  of  law  may 
be  dniie,  which  equit^f  and  honest  mesning  forbiddcth. 
Mot  that  tlie  law  is  unjunt,  but  hnpeifect,  nor  equitf 
a^sinsi  but  above  law ;  binding  men's  conacietiees  in 

"     I  whtoh  law  canno€  reach  unto.'— Uookka.    The 

•  VtdeBoubwid:  <Jaa(tee,eqiilti.* 


tranqalUity  of  aociety,  and  the  seeurlty  of  the  Indivi- 
dual, are  ensured  by  justice ;  the  harmony  and  good* 
will  of  one  man  towards  another  are  clieiislied  by 
efuitf:  when  JMtire  requires  any  lacrUkes  which  are 
not  absolutely  necesMry  for  llie  preservatkm  ol'  this 
tranquillity  and  security,  it  b a  useless  breachof  sfniiv : 
on  the  other  hand,  when  a  rt:gard  Ui  s^Htly  leads  lo  the 
direct  violation  ol  any  law,  it  ceases  to  be  either  eqmitif 
or  justice.  The  rights  of  property  are  alike  tn  be  pre- 
served Ity  both  juHice  and  eqiUljf :  but  the  former  re. 
spects  only  those  general  and  fundamenul  pnnciples 
which  are  universally  admitted  in  tlie  social  compact, 
aod  comprehended  under  tlie  laws ;  tlie  latter  respecla 
thuee  particular  principles  which  bekmg  to  tlie  case  of 
individuals:  >mc<c«  is,  tlierefore,  properly  a  virtue  be- 
kmging  only  to  a  large  nod  orgaiuaed  society :  equate 
must  exist  wherever  two  individuais  come  in  ouonexioM 
with  each  other.  When  a  faUier  disinheriis  his  son, 
he  does  not  vtnlate  justice^  altlmugh  he  dues  not  act 
coosislently  with  equttf ;  the  diirpwU  of  his  pntperty 
Is  a  right  which  b  guaranteed  to  liim  by  the  esiablivhod 
laws  of  civil  society ;  but  the  claims  which  a  cliild  has 
by  nature  over  the  property  of  hb  parent  become  the 
claims  of  equity t  which  the  latttjr  Is  not  at  lilieriy  to  set 
at  nought  without  the  most  substantial  rcasniM.  On 
the  olliur  hand,  when  Cyrus  adjudged  the  cuai  to  each 
boy  as  it  fitted  him,  wiiliout  regard  to  the  will  of  the 
younger  from  wInmii  the  large  coat  hail  been  taken.  It 
is  evident  tliat  he  committed  an  act  of  iwjusUee^  witlMtut 
performing  an  aa  of  equity;  since  all  violence  b poel- 
tlvdy  uujuety  and  what  b  posltivety  kii;«s<,  can  never 
be  equilabie :  whence  it  is  ch;ar  that  jueUty  which 
respecto  the  absolute  and  unalienable  lights  of  man- 
kind, can  at  iu>  time  be  superseded  by  what  b  supposed 
to  be  equity;  altluuigb  sem'iy  may  be  convcuienily 
made  lo  interpose  where  tlie  laws  of  justice  are  either 
too  severe  or  altogether  silent.  On  tlib  ground,  snp- 
pndng  I  have  received  ao  Injury,  justies  demands  re> 
paratioo ;  it  Ibtens  to  no  paUliation,  excuse,  or  excep- 
tion: but  supposing  the  reparation  which  I  have  a 
right  to  demand  involves  the  ruin  of  hiiu  who  b  more 
unfortunate  than  guilty,  can  I  in  sfiiity  insbt  on  the 
demand  1  Justice  b  that  which  publick  law  requirea ; 
equity  b  that  which  private  law  or  the  law  of  every 
man's  conscience  requires ;  *  They  who  suppilcale  wt 
mercy  from  others,  can  never  hope  for  justice  Ihroufb 
themselves.* — Buxkx. 

Ev'ry  rule  of  equity  demands 
That  vice  and  virtue  from  the  Almighty's  hands 
BUould  due  rewards  and  punishments  receive. 

JXIITIIS 


INJUSTICE,  INJURY,  WRONG. 

/s/v^tree,  signifying  the  abstract  qualitvof  unjust; 
injury^  from  injuria^  or  •»  privative,  and  jas  right,  slg- 
ntiying  any  act  that  Is  contrary  to  right;  and  wreiug^ 
signiry  ing  the  thing  that  Is  wrouff,  are  all  oppnsi-d  to  the 
right;  but  the  ri«;«tf(tce  lies  tiiinepiinciple.  the  injury 
iu  tiic  action  that  injures.  'J'here  tnny,  therefore,  be 
injustice  where  there  is  no  speciAck  injury ;  and,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  there  may  be  injury  where  titere  b  no  tii- 
juMtiee.  When  we  think  worse  of  a  person  than  we 
ought  to  think,  we  do  him  an  act  of  injustice;  but  we 
do  not,  tn  ttie  strict  sense  of  the  word,  do  hhn  an  ra- 
jury :  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  sny  any  thing  to  the 
discredit  of  another,  it  will  be  an  injury  to  his  rnpuia- 
tlon  if  it  be  believed ;  but  it  may  nut  be  an  injustice^  if 
It  MMiforinable  to  truth,  and  that  which  out 

b'  ...r ^say. 

'1  tit:  rini.iiion  of  Justice,  or  a  breach  of  the  rule  of 
rIfi'L,  conqtUutes  the  injustice:  but  the  quantum  of  ill 
wliich  lulli^  an  the  perwn  constitutes  the  injury.  Some- 
times a  person  Is  dispossessed  of  hb  property  by  fraud 
or  violence,  this  b  an  act  of  injustice ;  but  it  b  not  sn 
i^jury,  If,  in  consequence  of  this  act,  he  obtains  fiiendis 
who  make  it  gfxNl  to  him  beyond  what  lie  has  lost :  on 
the  other  hand,  a  person  suffers  very  much  through  the 
inadvertence  of  another,  which  to  him  b  a  serious  in- 
jury,  although  the  ofl^ender  has  not  been  guilty  of  rV 
jusUee ;  *  A  lie  is  properly  a  species  of  injustice^  and  a 
violation  of  the  richt  of  that  person  to  whom  the  (klsf 
^leerh  b  directed.'— South. 

Law  suits  I'd  shun  wUh  as  much  studioua  cere, 
Aa  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are  i 
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And  rather  pnt  up  iii>He«  than  be 

A  plague  to  tUm  wbu'd  be  a  plague  to  me. 

PoMrmrr. 

A  wrong  partakM  both  of  injuaiic$  and  iitJMry  ;  It 
M  in  (act  ail  i>;im^  done  by  one  perion  to  ao4»ther,  in 
cxprtM  vialuUon  oi  justice.  Tlie  man  who  seduces  a 
woman  iroiii  the  path  of  virtue  doiv  her  the  greatest  of 
all  toroMft.  Otte  repents  of  injmaliu^  repaint  i^jurits 
and  redrvMses  wrongs  ; 

The  humMe  man  when  he  receives  a  wromg^ 
Refers  revenfe  to  whom  it  doth  belong.— Wa 


PBINCIPLB,  MOTIVE. 
The  pHntifU  (v.  Doctrine)  may  sometimes  be  the 
flselfM.-  but  «»ften  there  is  a  pHmc^U  where  there  Is  no 
wiotivt,  and  there  is  a  motioo  where  there  Is  oo  frin- 
9ipU,  Tlie  prmeipU  lies  in  conseioas  and  unooaacinus 
agents;  the  motiw  only  iu  conscious  agrnts :  all  nature 
la  guided  1^  oerUin  prmeipUo ;  Its  movements  to  for- 
ward by  certain  frimdpUa :  man  Is  pot  into  aetkm  by 
eertain  motio—;  Uie  prindpU  Is  the  prime  moving 
caiiae  of  every  ihing  that  U  set  In  motion ;  the  si«(^m 
Is  the  prime  sMvtii/cnuse  thatf«ts  the  human  machine 
totoactloa.  The  frraofpi*  in  its  restricted  sense  oomcs 
aiill  nearer  to  the  woUoe^  wlien  it  refers  to  the  opinioas 
which  we  form :  tlie  jtrinerpU  in  tlds  case  Is  that  Idea 
whicii  we  form  of  i  liiiigs,  sn  ms  to  regulate  our  oooduet : 
*  Tile  best  leginlamra  have  been  saii«Avd  with  the  cs- 
tablislHnent  nf  noma  sure,  solid,  and  ruling  prHteipU  In 
fuvemmeiit* — Bnasa.  J'he  wtoUot  is  that  idea  whkli 
simply  iui|iels  to  action ;  *  The  danger  of  betrayhtg  our 
wealineas  lo  our  servanis,  and  the  impossibility  of  con- 
cealing it  fVom  tiiem,  may  be  Justly  considered  as  one 
motioo  to  a  tpguhw  Ul^'— Jobhsoii.  1'he  former  is 
Iherelbre  something  pemianeal,  and  grounded  upon  the 
exerdse  of  our  reasnoing  powers;  the  lattar  Is  mo- 
mentary, and  arises  simply  fnun  cmr  capacity  of  think- 
ing: bad  ^rr««isp/e«  lead  a  man  into  tt  bad  course  of  life; 
bad  motivu  lead  him  to  the  commlsBloo  of  actkMie  bad 
orgood.  

DULECTION,  ORDER. 
DbroeUon  (v.  To  diroU)  contains  most  of  Instruction 
la  It :  order  (v.  To  cmesMnd)  most  of  authority.    Di- 
rtetiomo  should  be  liillowed ;  ordora  obeyed.    It  Is  ne- 
cessary to  diroU  those  who  are  unable  to  act  for  them- 
salves:  it  tt  necessary  to  order  those  whose  buslMas  It 
la  to  execute  the  ordero.    To  servants  and  children  the 
diroUione  must  be  dear,  simple,  and  precise ; 
Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  noury*s, 
Give  him  direction  for  thb  merry  bond. 

To  tradespeople  the  ordero  may  be  particular  or  gene- 
ral; *To  execute  laws  is  a  royal  offlce:  to  eiecate 
•rdirr*  Is  not  to  be  a  king.*— Burkk. 

Dirttient  extend  to  uw  moral  condnct  of  others,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  concerns  of  hfe;  'A  general 
diroetion  for  fchcrfastick  difputers  Is  never  to  dispute 
upon  mere  trMIes.*— Watts.  Orders  are  conAned  to 
the  pemonal  convenience  of  the  individual ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  ihey  take 
No  aoce  of  oar  being  abaent— Shaksvsars. 
A  parent  direets  a  chlhl  as  to  his  behaviour  in  com- 
pany, or  as  to  his  conduct  when  he  enteis  llfle;  a 
teaclier  direeto  bis  pupil  In  the  choice  of  books,  or  In 
t!ie  distrtbufion  of  his  studies :  tlie  master  gives  ordero 
to  his  attendants  to  be  In  waiting  for  liiui  at  a  certain 
hour ;  or  he  gives  ordero  to  his  tradesmen  to  provide 
what  la  necenaiy. 

DIRECTION,  ADDRESS,  SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Dirsetion  marks  that  which  directs;  address  is  that 
which  addrMses:  svperseription^  from  svper  and 
McribOf  aigniflea  that  which  ia  written  over  something 
else. 

Although  these terma  may  be  used  promlscoonsly  for 
each  otiier.  yet  they  have  a  peculiarity  of  signiAcation 
by  which  their  proper  use  Is  defined :  the  direetion  may 
eerve  to  direct  to  places  as  well  as  to  persons:  the 
mddrooo  Is  never  used  b«it  in  direct  application  to  the 
person:  the  #«p«rseriv(«M  has  mora  respect  to  the  thing 
than  the  peitoiL   The  dirteUon  may  be  written  or  | 


verbal ;  the  adAvas  to  tMsaanaa  hi  always  wrtttan ;  tht 
ouporsoriptiom  must  not  only  be  written,  but  either  on 
or  over  some  other  thing:  a  dirsetion  ia  given  to  such 
aa  go  In  acarcb  of  peisnos  and  places,  it  ought  to  be 
clear  and  particular;  'There  could  not  be  a  greater 
chance  than  that  which  bruoght  to  liglit  the  powder 
s,  as  It  1 


treaaon,  whan  Providefkce,  as  It  were,  snatched  a  king 
and  a  kingdom  out  of  tlie  very  laws  of  death  only  by 
the  mhtake  of  a  word  in  the  dtroetion  of  a  tetter.*— 
Soirm.  An  oddress  is  pot  either  oo  a  card,  and  a 
letter,  or  In  a  book ;  it  ought  to  be  suitable  to  the  sutloa 
and  situatioo  of  the  person  oddreooed;  *  We  think  yon 
may  be  able  u>  noint  out  to  him  the  evil  of  succeeding; 
If  it  be  solicitation,  you  will  tell  him  where  to  oddrou 
it*— Lomo  CnssraanELo.  A  ooporoerntion  is  placed 
at  the  bead  of  other  writings,  or  over  tomba  and  pilUne; 
It  ought  to  be  appropriate;  'Deceit  and  hypocrisy  carry 
in  them  more  m  tlie  express  image  and  onpsistripthm 
of  the  devil  than  any  bodily  aiiia  whatsoever.*— Soura. 


INSIGHT,  INSPECTION. 
The  inoiwkt  b  what  we  receive;  the  imopoetion  la 
hat  we  give:  one  cms  a  view  Into  a  thing  '^~  "~~ 
insight ;  one  ttkes  a  view  over  a  thing  by  an  ins\ 


what  we  give :  one  cms  a  view  Into  a  thing  by  the 
msigkt ;  one  ttkes  a  view  over  a  thing  by  an  inofsethm. 
'I*be  nuigkt  serves  to  Increase  our  own  knowledge ;  the 


inopeetion  enables  us  to  instruct  othera.  An  inquisitive 
traveller  tries  to  get  an  inoigkt  Into  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  government  of  the  countries  whkit  be 
visits;  'Angebi  both  good  and  bad  have  a  full  rnoight 
into  the  activity  and  force  of  natural  causes.* — Soirrn. 
By  inopsetion  a  master  dieooveni  the  erroors  which 
are  committed  by  his  scliohirB,  and  sets  them  right: 
*  Something  no  doubt  Is  designed ;  but  what  that  la,  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine  from  an  tnopeetion  of 
men*s  baana.*— Soom. 


INSPECTION,  BUPERINTENDENCY,  OVER* 
SIGHT. 

The  office  of  looking  Into  the  conduct  of  othera  fa 
expressed  by  all  tlieee  terms;  but  the  former  enmpra 
henda  liute  more  than  the  preservation  of  good  onler; 
the  two  latter  include  tlie  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

The  monitor  of  a  school  has  the  inopeetion  of  the 
condnct  of  his  schoolfellows,  but  the  master  haa  the 
««p«rrii(«nd«ii«eof  the  school.  The  officers  of  an  army 
inspect  the  men,  to  see  that  they  obf«rve  all  the  mlea 
that  have  been  laid  down  to  thnn ;  '  This  author  pro* 
poses  that  there  shonid  be  examiners  appointed  to 
inspect  the  genius  of  evenr  partkular  boy.*— BooaicLL. 
A  general  or  superionr  officer  has  the  omporintendene§ 
of  any  millury  operation ; '  When  female  minds  are  im- 
bittered  by  age  or  sniitode,  their  malignity  is  generally 
exerted  bv  a  spiteful  soperintendenee  of  trifles^— JoBi^ 
soir.  Fidelity  Is  peculiarly  wanted  In  an  inepeetor^ 
Judgement  and  experience  in  a  ovperintendent.  fnspec 
tion  is  said  of  things  as  well  as  persons ;  oooroigkt  only 
of  persons:  onehas  the  m«j»erft9ii  of  books  in  order  to 


aaceruin  their  accuracy :  one  has  tlie  ooersight  tiCnof 

prevent  Irrsgularltv:  there  are  nmrcetort  or  tlia 

I,  and  overooore  of  the  poor. 


TO  INSTITUTE,  ESTABLISH,  POUND,  ERECT. 

hutitsAo^  In  Latin  lasttTatas,  participle  of  inotitmd^ 
from  m  and  otatmo  to  place  or  apitolot,  slgnlfiea  to 
dispose  or  fix  a  speciflck  end ;  eotmhUsk  (v.  TV  Jts); 
fooud  (a  Tofommd)  ;  oroet  (a.  To  httiid). 

To  inotituto  la  to  form  acoording  to  a  certain  plan , 
to  eotohUah  la  to  fix  in  a  certain  po^loo  what  has  been 
formed ;  to  fommd  ia  to  lay  the  foundation :  to  eroet  It 
to  make  oreu.  Laws,  commnnlties,  and  particular 
ordera,  are  tnetitrnted .  schools,  c«illeges,  and  variooa 
aocletiea,are«s<ai/i«Aed;  in  the  former  case  somethinf 
new  Is  supposed  to  be  framed ;  In  the  latter  case  It  la 
supposed  only  to  have  a  certain  situation  asalgned  to  It. 
Tlie  order  ol^the  JesuHa  was  i««£ttotW  by  Ignatius  de 
Loyola:  acbools  were  s»taA/i«*«d  by  Alfred  the  Great 
In  varloua  parts  of  his  dominions.  The  act  of  #nsK» 
tmting  comprehends  design  and  method :  tlnu  of  ssfo^ 
Uoking  includes  the  idea  of  authority.  The  Inqnialdon 
was  inotituted  lo  the  time  of  Ferdinand;  the  CIrarch 
of  England  Is  ootobHohed  by  authority.  To  tfasftiufs  ia 
always  the  Immediate  act  of  aome  agent;  to  ootmhHok 
la  aometimee  the  effect  of  drcumatances.    Menofpn^ 
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ick  flplilt  «Mfa«l«  tfatt  whkh  !■  fbr  tht  poMidi  good 
•  coaununkaUoii  or  trad*  betwcon  oertain  pteow 


la  properly  of  a  puMtck  nature,  bat  tttrnkliskiiunu  are 
MM  oikea  prirale :  there  are  cliarltaMe  and  lUerary  m- 
«c«l«tiM«,  bat  doneettck  utmtiukmamU;  *  TIm  leap 
yeara  were  Axed  to  tbelr  due  timet  according  to  Julbu 
Cnar*s  cii«<»lit<«Mi.*— Pbiobaux.  *  Tbe  French  have 
«utdoae  na  In  thaw  partlculari  by  tbm^ttaHukmnU  of 
a  aoeleiy  Ibr  the  ioveatioo  of  proper  inacriptlaaa  (lor 
CMr  niedala).*— ADMaoN.  To  fmatd  ia  a  apeciea  of 
in§Mmting  which  borrowa  Ita  flguraUvc  Meaning  horn 
the  oatore  of  bttUdlngi,  and  la  applicable  to  that  whkh 
ia  Ibmed  after  the  manaer  of  a  building 


school  la  ftmmdtd  when  ha  peeoniary  reaoorcea  are 
formed  lalo  a  ftmd  or/Hmdatira;  *  After  the  flood 
which  depopulated  Attica,  It  ia  fenerally  auppoeed  no 
king  reigned  OTer  a  till  the  time  of  Ceeropa,  the /eimdar 
of  Athena.*— CoiiaBaiiAno.  To  arad  ia  a  apeciea  of 
fnauUngj  ibr  it  ezpreaaea  in  flwt  a  leading  partieular  In 
theactor/ruiMUV';  *  Prlncea  aa  well  aa  private  per- 
sona have  tneUd  coUegea,  and  aaaigned  liberal  endow- 
menli  to  etudanta  and  profeaaon.*— BaaKBLST.  No- 
thing can  be/aimdad  wtthout  being  trmU4;  although 
some  things  may  be  mmitd  without  being  expreaaly 
/nuid«4  in  the  natural  aense;  a  bouae  ta  both /•muM 
mxAtrtUd:  a  monument  iaaradad  butnot /•lnidcd: 
so  in  the  figurative  aenae,  a  college  la/midad  andeon- 
sequentiy  trtUd:  but  a  tribunal  la  araetad,  but  not 


•  TO  CX>N8nTUTB,  APPOINT,  DEPUTE. 

To  eanalteCa,  in  Latin  cMuOteiva,  participle  of  «Mi- 
stftaa,  that  ia  aan  and  ata<«a  to  place  together,  algniflea 
here  to  put  or  place  for  a  apecUIck  purpose,  la  which 
sense  It  la  allied  to  ayfaM  aa  ezplaiMd  under  the  head 
of  M»t^  and  alao  Mjptila,  which  from  the  French 
dafmUTt  Latin  dijpala,  compounded  of  i»  aadsitia to 
•ateem  or  aarign,  aigalfles  to  aaalgn  a  certain  office  to  a 
peraon. 

The  act  of  choosing  some  peraon  or  peissas  for  an 
office,  la  comprehended  under  all  theae  terms:  to  cen- 
stitmU  is  a  mora  solemn  aa  than  tf^Hmt^  and  this 
than  d^nta.  To  etmatibiU  la  the  aa  of  a  bodv;  to 
^HMJat  and  difpnia,  either  of  a  body  or  an  individual : 
a  community  canatiCMla*  any  one  their  leader;  a 
flMmarch  afp^mU  his  miniaiera,  aa  aaaembly  itfiia$» 
some  of  ita  membeia. 

To  etmstituU  impUea  the  aa  of  making  aa  well  aa 
cbooalng;  the  office  aa  well  aa  the  peraon  la  new:  in 
spprnmirngt  the  peraon  but  not  the  office  la  new.  A 
jmsoo  may  be  tmutituud  arbiter  or  Judge  aa  circum- 
stances may  rsqnim ;  a  successor  ia  SMamfad  but  not 
€9iutituidd. 

Whoever  la  ettutUMtsd  la  invested  wlih  supreme 
authority  derived  from  the  higheat  aourcea  of  human 
power;  *  Where  there  la  no  caaatiCKtad  judge,  aa  be- 
iween  independent  atatea  there  la  not,  the  vicinage 
Itaelf  la  the  aatural  judge.*— Bdekb.  Whoever  iai^ 
ppinttd  derivee  Ids  authority  ftom  the  authority  of 
others  and  has  censequeDtly  but  limited  power :  no 
individual  can  «^p»mt  another  with  authority  equal  to 
Ms  own;  *Tbe  aceuaatlona  againat  Columbua  gained 
joeh  credit  In  a  jeakma  court,  that  a  commlaatooer  waa 
MBptintBi  to  repair  to  Hiapaniola,  and  to  Inapea  into 
ldaceadacL*-4toi "^ 


Whoever  la  dcwaiad  haa 
pdvate  and  not  poblick  authority ;  hhi  oflloela  partial, 
often  eooftned  tothe  paiHeular  tranaacHon  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  a  body  of  indlvidualB ;« If  the  Commone  dis- 
agree to  the  amendments,  a  oonnrenee  usually  IbUowa 
I  mendws  dyatad  from  each  house.*— Biack- 
AcoordlBg  to  the  Romlah  reMglon,  the  Pope  ia 
«ad  suprsme  head  of  the  Chrlatian  church 
tJuoufhout the wlMle  world;  governoi»a are apyamtad 
10  diaiant  provincea,  peraoaa  are  dyf*d  to  preaent 
petitions  or  make  representstlens  to  government. 

h  haa  been  the  Aahion  of  the  present  day  to  apdak 
esMemptnoualy  of  ^U  erniuHtmud  autborkiea:  the  op- 


AMBASBAIKMt,  ENVOYJPLBNIPOTBNTLUtr 
DEPUTY. 

Amkm»§tdor  ta  auppoeed  tooome  from  the  low  Latin 
swtarci'atar  a  waiter,  although  thia  doea  not  accord 
with  the  high  atatioo  which  anibaaaadon  have  alwaya 
held  ;  MiMy,  from  the  French  emvtfmr  to  aend,  algnllieB 
one  aent ;  pten^mUmtiarp^  fnm  the  Latin  pltnms  and 
^«£«iu,  aignifiea  one  inveated  with  full  powera ;  d^pkty, 
aignlflea  one  deputed. 


r,  ansaf a,  and  yfasfaaHnfiariaa.  apeak 
tame  of  their  aovereifaa,  with  thia  dif- 
e  firat  are  inveated  with  the  higheat  au- 


of  dlBeeateat  Ibr  thoae  who  IbHow  the  trade  of  oppo- 
sitien:  a  busy  nraltitttde.  when  agitated  hy  political 
discnsriens,  sfe  ever  ready  to  tuna  aoaietiaB  and  aend 
d9irt«tfa«a»  la  arder  to  communicate  their  wishes  to 


and  aa  In  the  name  0 
lierence,  that  the  firat 

thoriqr,  acting  in  aU  caaea  aa  their  representati 
second  appear  only  as  aimple  authorised 
aeting  for  another,  but  not  ahvaya  inpiewiiling  him; 
the  third  are  a  apeciea  of  assay  uaed  by  eonrta  only  oa 
the  ooeasioo  of  cnncloding  peace  or  awking  treatlea: 
dipafMi  are  not  deputed  by  aovereinia,  although  they 
may  be  4^utti  to  aoverelgna ;  they  have  ao  power  lo 
aa  or  apeak,  but  in  the  name  of  some  subordinale  com- 
munitv,  or  particular  body.  Tbeftinctiooaof  theftnt 
belong  to  the  miniater,  thoae  of  the  latter  to  tiis 


An  ssiAsaasdar  la  a  realdent  In  a  country  i 
atate  of  peace;  he  muet  majnialn  the  dignltv  of  1 
court  by  a  suitable  dsgree  of  apleadonr:  *Pi1or  eoo- 
tlnoed  to  aa  without  a  title  till  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
returned  next  year  to  England,  and  then  he  asamnsd 
the  atyle  and  dignity  of  an  smAaaasdar.*— Joansoir. 
An  0WO0P  may  be  a  rerideot,  but  he  la  nmre  commonly 
employed  cm  partiealar  occaaioos ;  addrem  in  nego- 
HaUasfomis  sn  eeaentlal  In  his  character ;  *  We  hear 
from  Some,  by  letters  dated  the  aoth  of  April,  that  the 
count  de  MoUos,  9m>0p  ftom  tbe  king  of  Portugal,  had 
Biads  his  publick  entry  Into  that  city  with  much  ataie 
and  magntfioenee.*— Stbblb.  A  slasi>afanriary  ianot 
ao  much  coaneeted  with  the  court  Immediately,  aa  with 
peraooaln  the  aame  capacity  with  hlmaelf ;  he  requires 
to  have  integrity,  coolneea,  penetration,  loyalty,  and 
psfrtntiam ;  *  The  oonforeocee  began  at  Utrecht  on  the 
lat  of  January,  I71MS,  and  the  Eogllah  pUnipatentim- 
ris$  arrived  on  the  fifteenth.*— JoBNaoN.  A  i»pvtp  has 
little  or  no  responalbUity ;  and  atill  lea  intercourae  with 
thoeetowhomheladipsted;  be  needa  no  more  talent 
than  ia  aofifeient  to  maintain  the  jespeasblHly  of  hla 
own  character,  and  that  of  the  bodhr  to  which  he  be- 
kMga;  *  They  add  that  tbe  dipstsca  of  theSwIsscsBloos 
weta  returned  from  Boleure,  where  they  were  aaaembled 
at  the  laatance  of  the  French  ssiAsaasdar.*— Stbblb. 


DELEGATE,  DEPUTY. 

DdtftU,  In  Latin  dei^ifslaa,  from  idtg^^  algnifles 
one  commisrioned ;  depntp^  iu  Latin  dastof aa,  from 
itpMte^  aignifiea  one  to  whom  a  buslneaa  la  aaaigned. 

A  dtUgaU  haa  a  more  active  office  than  a  d^utp  ;  he 
to  appointed  to  execute  aome  poaltive  commiaaion,  and 
offlciatea  in  the  place  of  another; 

Elect  by  Jove,  hla  itUgmU  of  away. 

With  joyoua  pride  tbe  aummona  I'd  obey.— Popb^ 
A  dap«<«  may  often  aerve  onl  V  to  aupply  the  plaee  or  aa- 
awer  in  filename  of  one  who  la  abaent;  *£verymerober 
(of  parliament),  though  cho«a  by  one  particular  dlatrict, 
when  elected  and  returned  aervea  for  the  whole  realm : 
and  therefore  he  la  not  bound,  like  a  ieputp  In  the  United 
Provinoea,  to  oonmilt  with  hla  cooailtuenta  on  any  par- 
ticular point*— BLACKaroNK.  DtlegaUs  are  mostly 
sppointed  in  publick  tranaacdona ;  deptitiu  arechoaen 
either  In  publick  or  private  mattera :  ielegUu  are 
choaen  by  particular  bndiea  for  purpoaea  of  negotia- 
tion either  in  regard  to  civil  or  political  aflkirs;  dtptitiu 
are  choaen  either  by  Individuala  ox  amall  communities 
to  officiate  on  certain  occasions  of  a  purely  dvil  nsture : 
the  Hans  towns  In  Germany  used  formerly  to  send 
itUgatet  to  the  Diet  at  Ratiabon; 

Let  cboeen  idegai—  thIa  hour  be  aent, 
Myaelf  will  name  them,  to  Pelldea*  tent.— Popb. 
When  Oalate  waa  going  to  aurrender  to  Edward  TIL 
King  of  England,  drpvttaa  were  aent  from  the  towns- 
men to  implore  Ma  mercy:  *The  aaiambUng  of  persons 
iepntad  from  people  at  great  diatancea  to  a  trouMe  ts 
them  that  are  sent  and  a  charge  to  them  that  srad.*— 
Tbmtlb.  D§Ugmt4  la  sooietlmes  also  used  figuratively 
In  the  same  sense; 
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Butttaia 
And  an  the  much  transported  muae  can  itnf, 
Are  to  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  use, 
Unequal  far.  great  delegated  source 
Of  Ivfat,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  Joy  below. 

Tbomsow. 
l>4Nity  la  alao  extended  in  its  application  to  other  ob- 
jects ;  '  He  ezerciseth  dominkra  over  them  as  the  vice- 
1  and  deputy  of  Almighty  God.*— Halb. 


TO  VEQOTIATE,  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT, 
TRANSACT. 

The  idea  of  conducting  business  with  otiieni  is  In- 
dnded  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terras ;  but  th«r 
dliRsr  in  the  mode  of  condocting  It,  and  the  nature  of 
the  business  to  be  conducted.  JWyoUote,  in  the  Lattn 
iMjv<Mfitf,  participle  of  ueg9ti0r^  from  n^vCncai,  is 
applied  in  the  original  mostly  to  oaerchandise  or  tralBek, 
but  it  is  now  more  commonly  employed  in  the  compli- 
I  and  natio 


caled  concerns  of  govemmeats  and  nations.  TreaL, 
from  tiM  Latin  tneto,  frequentative  of  tr«A«  to  draw, 
algnUies  to  torn  over  and  over  m  set  forth  in  all  wave : 
these  two  verbs,  therefore,  suppose  deliberation :  but 
traiuaett  ftom  trantathu^  participle  of  trotwo^a,  to 
carry  forward  or  bring  to  an  end,  supposes  more  direct 
agenev  than  oonsoliation  or  deliberallon :  this  latter  is 
tlierefore  adapted  to  the  more  ordinary  and  less  entan- 
|ded  concerns  of  commerce.  ^egoUati^n*  are  com- 
dttcted  by  many  parties,  and  Involve  questions  of  peaee 
or  war,  dominions,  territories,  rights  of  nations,  and 
the  like ;  *  I  do  not  love  to  mingle  speech  with  any  about 
news  or  worldly  nftiatiiu  in  God*s  holy  house.'— 
HowBL.  TVsetMS  are  oAea  a  part  of  neg9tiati0n«  : 
they  are  seldom  conducted  by  more  than  two  parties, 
and  involve  only  partial  questions,  as  in  Crsotus  about 
peace,  about  commerce,  about  the  boundaries  of  anv 
particular  state,  or  between  iamiUes  about  domestick 
concerns ;  *  You  have  a  great  worlc  in  hand,  for  you 
write  to  me  that  you  are  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.'— 
HowBL.  A  congress  carries  on  negotiation*  for  the 
esUbHshment  of  good  order  among  the  ruling  powers 
of  Europe ;  individual  stales  treat  with  each  other,  to 
settle  their  jparticulaff  dlffsrenees.  To  negotiate  mostly 
respects  poUtica]  concerns,  except  In  the  case  of  lu;^^ 
Uating  bills:  to  treat,  as  well  as  tr  ana  act,  is  said  of 
domestick  and  private  concerns :  we  treat  with  a  person 
About  the  purchase  of  a  house;  we  tranaaet  business 
with  a  person  either  by  paying  or  receiving  money, 
or  in  any  matter  of  mutual  Interest ;  '  We  are  pennitted 
to  know  nothing  of  what  is  traneacting  in  the  reigns 
above  us.'— Blair. 

As  nouns,  negotiation  expresses  rather  the  act  of  de- 
liberating than  the  thing  deliberated :  treaty  includes 
the  ideas  of  the  terms  proposed,  and  the  arrangement 
of  those  terms :  transaction  expressesthe  idea  of  some- 
thing actually  done  and  finished,  and  in  that  sense  may 
often  be  the  result  of  a  negotiation  or  treaty  ;  *  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  disoourse  to  set  down  the  particular 
traneactiona  of  this  lr«aty.*— Clarbnoon.  Jfegotia- 
fMiu  are  sometimes  very  long  pending  before  the  pre- 
liminary terms  are  even  proposed,  or  any  basis  Is  de- 
'  fined;  treaties  of  commerce  are  entered  into  by  all 
civilized  countries,  in  order  to  obviate  misunderstand- 
ings, and  enable  them  to  preserve  an  amicable  inter- 
course ;  the  traneaetions  which  dally  pass  in  a  great 
metropolis,  like  that  of  London,  are  of  so  multlf^irious 
a  nature,  and  so  infinitely  numerous,  that  the  bare  con- 
templation of  them  fills  the  mind  with  astonishment. 
Jfegotiations  an  long  or  short;  treaties  are  advan- 
tageous or  the  contrary ;  transactions  are  lionourable 
or  dishonourable. 

MISSION,  MESSAGE,  ERRAND. 

Message^  from  the  Latin  ndssusy  partielpleof  mitta 
to  send,  stgnifles  the  thing  for  which  one  is  sent ;  «i«#- 
stVx,  signifies  the  state  of  being  sent,  or  thing  for  wliich 
one  la  sent ;  errand^  from  trro  to  wander,  or  go  to  a 
distance,  signifies  the  thhig  for  which  one  goes  to  a 
distance. 

Between  mission  and  msssage  the  ditlbrenee  eonsises 
as  much  in  tlie  application  as  the  sense.  The  mission 
is  always  a  subject  of  importance,  and  the  situation  one 
of  trust  and  authority,  whence  it  is  with  propriety  ap- 
Dlicd  to  our  Saviour ; 


Her  son  tracing  the  deaeit  wBd, 

All  bis  peat  work  to  come  before  him  net. 

Mow  to  begin,  how  to  acconipllsh  best, 

His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high.     < 

MXLIOW. 

The  subject  of  a  msssags  is  of  inferiour  importaaea, 
and  ta  commonly  intmsled  to  inferiour  persona. 

The  msssage  is  properly  any  communication  which  Is 
conveyed :  the  errand  sent  from  one  person  to  another 
is  that  which  causes  one  to  go :  servants  are  the  bearera 
of  ntsssagesy  and  are  sent  on  various  errands.    The 
message  may  be  either  verbal  or  written ;  the  erramd 
is  limited  to  no  form,  and  to  no  circumstance :  one 
delivers  tlie  messa^e^  and  goes  the  errand.    Somettmes 
the  message  may  ne  the  srroiid,  and  the  errand  may 
include  the  message :  when  that  which  Is  sent  eonsista 
of  a  notice  or  intimation  to  anotlier,  it  is  a  message ; 
and  if  that  causes  any  one  to  go  to  a  place.  It  is  an 
errand :  thus  it  la  that  the  greater  part  of  errands  con- 
slst  of  sending  messages  ftom  one  person  to  another. 
Both  the  terms  message  and  errand  are  empktyed  by  the 
poets  In  reference  to  hi|^er  objects,  but  tney  |»eaerve 
the  same  distlnctioB ; 
The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  th*  inspiring  breath 
Ecslatick  felt,  and,  from  this  world  retlr'd, 
Convers'd  with  angels  and  Immortal  forms, 
On  gracious  srrwtds  bent.— Tboxson. 
Sometimes,  iVom  her  eyes, 


I  did  receive  Adr  apeechleas  nussagas. 
Sba 


iBAUraARB. 


BflNISTER,  AGENT. 
Mhustsr  comes  from  minus  leas,  as  magistsr  eooMS 
from  magis  more;  the  one  being  leas,  and  the  other 
greater,  thaa  others:  the  aimtsUr,  therefore,  is  literally 
one  that  acts  in  asnbordinate  capacity ;  and  the  agamtf 
ftom  ago  to  act,  is  the  one  that  takes  the  acting  part : 
they  both  perform  the  will  of  another,  but  thesifiiistsr 
performs  a  higher  part  than  the  agent :  the  mhuatsr 
given  hia  counsel,  and  exerts  his  intellectual  powen  in 
the  service  of  another;  hut  the  agent  executea  the 
ordera  or  eommiasion  given  him:  mministsr  is  em- 
ployed by  government  in  political  allUre ;  an  agent  Is 
employed  by  individnala  in  oommeicial  and  pecuniary 
afikiis,  or  by  government  in  aubordhiate  matieta:  a 
minister  Is  received  at  court,  and  servea  aa  a  rapresent* 
ati  ve  fer4iia  governmaot ;  an  agent  geiierally  acta  ander 
the  directions  of  the  amnstsr  or  some  officer  of  aovenn 
ment :  ambassadors  or  plenlpotentiarlea,  or  the  fint 
officers  of  the  state,  are  sisnwUrs ;  but  thoae  who  regu- 
late the  aflUra  respecting  priaooars,  the  police,  and  tha 
like,  are  termed  i^ma. 

FORERUNNER,  PRECURSOR,  MESSENGER, 
HARBINGER. 

F^rrrtLxmpr  siid  p*  "  y  »ii»rally  theaame 

thiiiiE,,  raamuly^  one  rtiin>'f'^  htutrt ;  but  the  term  /ors- 
run.ni.TiA  prufwrly  ajriplJeil  nu\y  to  one  who runa before 
to  ^ny  apoL  ii>  comiiiuakui^  itit<?ll]r(?(ice ;  and  it  la  flgu* 
raiiiv)>:y  applied  to  ihln«?!  wv-hkh  In  U)«ir nature, or  from 
a  tiftiiJi-Ql  roimi'iion,  pri%i?dti  f>iJii'ri  ;  prsearser  is  only 
enifiJoyM  Ln  Uiu  fl^iirBtlve  Hiise :  ihtia  imprudent  spe 
cuii^tlnDt  ftfQ  Mvtd  ini  b*?  ibc  faTtrui^nvrs  of  a  man'a 
ruin  ;  '  LoM  of  ^W\\  u  Ut«?  mliier>'  r>r  Jife,  and  usually 
the  /ffrfT-itftner of  ik^Ui, '  — **o UTU ,  Ttrf  fbrment which 
took  place  In  oieti's  uilmis  mtas  iij£  jfoeerser  of  the 
French  revohition;  *  Gospeller  was  a  name  of  contempt 
given  by  the  papiats  to  the  Lollards,  the*puritana  of 
early  times,  and  the  frtearsors  of  protestantism.'— 

JOHNSOlf. 

Messenger  signifies  literally  one  bearing  meesagea : 
and  harbinger ^  ftom  theTeutonIck  Asr*t«^#r.  signifies 
a  provider  of  a  kerhege  or  nui  for  princes. 

Both  terms  are  employed  for  persons :  but  the  mes- 
senger ttMXea  what  has  been  or  Is;  the  kaoHnger  an- 
nounces what  b  to  be.  Our  Saviour  was  the  messengee> 
of  glad  tidhin  to  all  mankind ;  the  prophets  were  tlia 
karhngers  of  the  Messiah.  A  messenger  may  be  em- 
ployedon  diflbrent  offices ;  a  harbinger  Is  a  meeeengen 
who  acts  In  a  speclfick  offioe.  The  angels  are  repre- 
sented as  msssengers  on  diflbrent  occasiona ; 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  areoraoles, 
His  tean  pure  meesengers  sent  ftom  his  hekrt 

Q^xspbarb. 


Jolm  Ui«  Bft] 
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t  WM  the  hMrtrnggr  of  oar  Bayioor, 
wiio  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 

Bin,  and  ber  shadow  death ;  and  miHry, 
Death's  harkimgtr.^UihTOK, 

TO  INTERCEDE,  INTERPOSE,  MEDIATE,  IN- 
TERFERE, INTERMEDDLE. 

Intercede  sifniOes  lilerally  going  between;  tater- 
pe»et  placiof  one's  self  between ;  mediate^  coming  in 
the  middle ;  interfere^  setting  one's  self  between ;  and 
internuddU^  meddling  or  nixing  among. 

One  inUrceitM  between  parties  that  are  unequal ; 
one  interpoees  between  parties  that  are  eoiial :  one  w- 
tereedee  in  favour  of  that  party  which  u  threatened 
with  punishment ;  one  interp^ges  between  parties  that 
threaten  each  other  with  evil :  we  inUretde  with  the 
parent  In  favour  of  the  child  who  has  ofiended,  in 
order  to  obtain  pardon  for  him ;  one  iiUerpo»«*  between 
two  friends  who  are  disputing,  to  prevent  them  from 
going  to  extremities.  One  intercedes  by  means  of 
persuasion ;  it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or  kindness  in  the 
interceded  party  to  comply :  one  interpoaee  by  an  ex- 
ercise onT  authority  •  it  is  a  matter  of  propriety  or 
necessity  In  the  parties  to  conform.  The  favourite  of 
a  monarch  intercedes  in  bi'half  of  some  criminal,  that 
bis  punishment  may  be  mitigated;  *  Virgil  recovered 
bla estate  by  Miecenas's  intercession.* — DaYDiir.  The 
BiatiBtrates  interpese  with  their  authority,  to  prevent 
Che  broils  of  th«  disorderly  from  coming  to  serious  acts 
of  violence ; 

Those  few  you  see  eacapM  the  storm,  and  ftar. 

Unless  you  inierposst  a  shipwreck  here.— Detobv. 

To  medieUe  and  intercede  are  both  conciliatory  acts ; 
the  intercesser  and  aisdiafor  are  equals  or  even  infe- 
rlours;  to  interpeee  is  an  act  of  authority,  and  bek>ngs 
most  commonly  to  a  superiour :  one  intercedes  or  inter- 
poses for  the  removal  of  evil ;  one  mediates  for  the 
atUiinment  of  good :  Christ  Is  our  Intercessor^  to  avert 
ftoni  us  the  consequences  of  our  guilt ;  be  Is  our 
JVWJotor,  to  obtain  for  ns  the  blessings  of  grace  and 
aalvation.     An  intercessor  only  pleads:   a  wiediat0r 

Emrantees;  he  takes  upon  himself  a  responsibility, 
hrist  is  our  Imtereessor,  by  virtue  of  his  relationship 
with  the  Father :  he  Is  our  Mediator^  by  virtue  of  his 
•touement;  by  which  act  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
atos  of  all  who  are  truly  penitent 

To  intercede  and  interpoee  are  employed  on  the 
Mghest  and  lowest  occasions ;  to  mediate  is  never  em- 
ployed but  In  matters  of  the  greatest  moment.  As 
earthly  oflfenders  we  require  the  intercession  of  a  fbllow 
mortal ;  as  offenders  against  the  God  of  Heaven,  we 
require  the  intercession  of  a  Divine  Being:  without 
the  timely  interposition  of  a  superiour.  trifling  disputes 
may  grow  Into  bloody  ouarrels;  without  the  tnter- 
poeitien  of  Divine  Providence,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  thing  important  as  taking  place ;  to  settle  the  affliirs 
of  nations,  mediators  may  afford  a  salutary  assistance ; 
*It  is  generally  better  (in  negotiating)  to  deal  by  speech 
than  by  letter,  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  than 
by  a  man's  self.*— Bacok.  To  bring  about  the  re- 
demption of  a  lost  world,  the  Son  of  God  condescended 
10  be  Mediator, 

All  these  acts  are  performed  for  the  good  of  others : 
tot  interfere  and  intermeddle  are  of  a  different  de- 
■crlption:  one  aoay  interfere  for  the  good  of  others,  or 
to  ffratiry  one*s  self;  one  never  intermeddles  but  for 
•eNlsh  purposes:  the  first  three  terms  are,  tlierefore, 
always  used  in  a  good  sense ;  the  fourth  in  a  good  or 
bad  senw,  according  to  circumstances;  the  last  always 
in  a  bad  sense. 

To  interfere  has  nothing  conciliating  in  It  like 
hiUrtedey  nothing  authoritative  in  it  like  interpose^ 
nothing  responsible  in  it  like  mediate ;  It  may  be  useful, 
or  it  may  be  injurious ;  it  may  be  authorised  or  unau- 
thorised ;  It  may  be  necessary,  or  altngetlier  imper- 
tinent: when  w^e  interfere  so  as  to  make  peace  be- 
tween men,  it  is  useAil ;  but  when  we  interfere  unrea- 
aonably.  It  often  necaiiioas  differences  ratlier  than 
removes  them;  *RHIfion  interferes  not  with  any 
rational  pleasure.*— BoirrH. 

inlsresde,  and  the  other  terms,  are  used  in  cases 
where  two  or  more  parties  are  concerned ;  but  interfere 
and  inttrmadUs  are  said  of  what  concerns  only  one 
indtvidual;  one  interforoa  and  telsnaeddlss  rather  In 
the  conoani,tliui  between  the  ponooi;  tad,  on  tbtt 


account,  it  beoon>ci  a  question  of  some  hnportaooe  to 
decide  when  we  ought  to  interfere  in  the  aflMra  of 
another :  with  regard  to  intonneddU,  it  always  is  the 
unauthorised  act  of  one  who  is  busy  in  thiiin  that 
ought  not  to  concern  him ;  *  Tiie  sight  intermeddlee  not 
with  that  wliich  affects  the  smciL*— Bouth. 


INTERMEDIATE,  INTER\^NIN6. 

Intermediate  signifies  being  In  the  midst,  between 
two  objects;  intentening  signifies  coming  between; 
the  former  Is  applicable  to  space  and  time ;  the  latter 
either  to  time  or  circumstancoa. 

The  intermediate  time  between  the  commencement 
and  tlie  termination  of  a  truce  is  occupied  with  pre- 
parations for  the  renewal  of  hoeiilities;  *A  r^lil 
opinion  is  that  which  connects  truth  1^  the  shortest 
train  of  intermediaU  propositions.'-JoHHSOM.  Inter' 
vening  circumstances  sometimes  change  the  views  of 
tlie  belliferent  parties,  and  dispose  their  minds  to 
peace;  'Hardly  would  any  transient  gleams  of  tnter- 
neeung  joy  be  able  to  force  its  way  through  the  clouds^ 
if  the  successive  scenes  of  distress  through  which  w« 
ace  to  pass  were  laid  before  our  view.*— Blair. 

INTERVENTION,  INTERPOSITION. 
The  interventiony  from  inter  between,  and  vemo  to 
come,  is  said  of  Inanimate  objects ;  the  interpoMirien^ 
from  inter  betwet* n,  anil  pono  Ui  place,  Is  »aid  only 
of  ratk>nal  agents.  The  light  of  the  moon  is  nbstnicted 
by  the  tntervenlion  of  the  clouds;  the  life  of  an  liidl- 
vMual  is  preserved  by  \htinterpositiein  of  a  superiour: 
human  life  is  so  full  of  contingencies,  that  when  we 
have  formed  our  projects  we  can  never  say  what  may 
intervene  to  prevent  thvlr  execution  ;  <  Rvflect  also  on 
the  calamitous  interetention  of  picture-cleaners  (to 
originals).*— BAamv.  When  a  man  Is  engaged  in  an 
unequal  combat,  he  has  no  chance  of  csrapinf  but 
by  the  timely  interpoeition  of  one  who  is  able  to  rescue 
him; 

Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart*— Miltoi. 

TO  BIND,  OBLIGE,  ENGAGE. 

Bin/i^  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
gi  -r.  rn-nnes  from  the  Latin  vivcm,  and  the  Greek 
o%i  r^.  I)  oblige^  \\\  French  obligor^  Latin  obUgo, 
coiia<  miilI.kI  of  »6  and  ligo^  signifies  to  tie  up ;  engage, 
in  Tft-wi-M  mgager^  compounded  of  tn  or  in  and  gaga 
a  f>)t Mi^■^  s>ignines  to  hind  by  means  of  a  pledge. 

Bmd  l4  more  forcible  and  coercive  than  ohUgot* 
t^i'-^'  E]>iin  engage.  We  are  honnd  liy  an  oath', 
oh  circumstances,  and  engaged  by  promis«>«. 

I 4;.jce  binds^  prudence  or  necefsity  obligsa. 

honour  and  principle  engage.  A  parent  is  bound  no 
less  by  the  law  of  his  conscience,  than  by  those  of  the 
comnmnity  to  which  he  belongs,  to  provide  for  his 
hel^iIeeB  offipring.  Politeness  ebVgee  men  of  i  lie  world 
to  preserve  a  friendly  exteriour  towards  those  for  wIkm* 
tliey  have  no  regard.  When  we  are  engaged  In  the 
service  of  our  king  and  country,  we  cannot  shrink  from 
our  duty  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  infkmy  of 
all  the  world. 

We  bind  a  man  by  fear  of  what  may  befall  him ;  wo 
oblige  liim  by  tome  Immediately  urgent  motive;  wo 
engage  him  by  alluring  offers,  nnd  tlie  prospect  of 
gain.  A  debtor  is  bonnd  to  pay  by  virtue  of  a  written 
instrument  in  law ; 

Who  can  be  honnd  by  any  solemn  vow, 
To  do  a  murd*rous  deed  1— BnAKsraARK 

He  Is  obliged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  importu- 
nate demands  of  the  creditor ;  *  No  man  is  commanded 
or  obliged  to  obey  beyond  hie  power.'— Soutb.  Re  la 
enraged  lo  pay  in  conrcquence  of  a  proniiite  given ; 
*  While  the  Israelites  were  appearing  in  God'a  houfo. 
God  hiuMelf  engagre  to  keep  and  defend  tlieirs.'— 
Sotrra.  A  bond  is  the  strictest  deed  In  law ;  an  obU- 
gatiofn  binds  under  pain  of  a  pecuniary  loss;  an 
engagement  Is  mostly  verbal,  and  rests  entirely  on  the 
reaiiude  of  Uwpartias. 

TO  BIND,  TIE. 
Bindt  In  Haxon  Mndra,  German,  tee.  fttndlm,  comet 
ftontlMLaiinotncM^  Greek  e^fyxw,  and  itcoonedea 
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with  the  word  wind :  (>«,  In  Saxon  ttan,  to  very  pro* 
MMy  connected  wlih  the  low  German  teken^  high 
German  uektm  to  draw,  the  Enjdisti  tmr  or  taw,  and  liie 
Latin  duc«  to  draw. 

The  Bpeclet  of  faMentng  denoted  by  the«e  two  word* 
ditlfer  both  In  mBnn<;r  and  degree.  Binding  it  per- 
fonned  by  circumvolution  round  a  body;  lyiiv,  by 
Involution  within  Itself.  Some  bodies  are  »(mii/wiil»- 
out  being  tied  ;  others  are  tied  without  being  bound : 
a  wounded  leg  ie  bound  but  not  tied  ; 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  stern  alarms  arc  chang'd  to  merry  meetings. 

BaAEMfUAMM. 

A  Mxingia  tied  but  tioi  bound; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  t»«, 
The  hving  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 

DaTDBN. 

A  riband  nay  sosnetimes  be  bound  round  the  head, 
and  tied  under  the  chbi.  Binding'  therefore  serves  to 
keep  several  things  in  a  compact  form  together ;  twing 
may  serve  to  prevent  one  single  body  separating  from 
•notber:  a  criminal  is  bound  hand  and  foot:  he  is 
CMdtoastake. 

Binding  and  tfing  likewise diflisr  In  degree;  hind- 
mg  serres  to  produce  adbesioa  In  all  the  nnrts  of  a 
hody ;  ifing  only  to  produce  contact  in  a  single  part: 
thus  when  the  hair  is  bound,  it  is  almost  enclosed  in 
an  envelope :  when  it  is  tied  with  a  string,  the  eud«  are 
left  to  huMtm  InoM.  ^' 
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A  sioUlar  disUnction  is  preserved  in  the  figurative 
use  of  the  terms.  A  bond  of  union  Is  applicable  to  a 
large  body  with  many  component  parts ;  a  tie  of  aflec- 
Uon  marks  an  adhesion  between  Individual  mhids; 

.    ^       .  As  nature's  «iet  decoy ; 

As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  swav ; 

FictitlfHis  bondo,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 

Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 

GOLOSMITll. 

CHAIN,  FETTER,  BAND,  SHACKLE. 

CUia,  in  French  ekuine,  LaUn  eutona,  probably 
^ntracted  from  euptenu^  comes  from  eonio,  sioiifvinc 
that  which  takes  orlmlds:  fetter,  in  German /«*2 
conies  from  fasoen  to  lay  hold  of;  band,  from  Hnd,  sf 
BlflM  that  which  binds  ;  ehackU,  in  Saxon  scaca/.from 
ihakot  signifies  that  which  makes  a  creature  Aake  or 
move  irregulariy  by  confiniug  the  legs. 

All  thew  terms  designate  the  Instrument  by  which 
animals  or  men  are  confined.  Ckuin  is  general  and 
indefinite;  all  the  rest  are  species  of  ekoino :  but 
there  are  many  ekeuno  which  do  not  come  under  the 
other  names;  a  chain  is  indefinite  as  to  lis  make;  It 
M  made  generally  of  iron  rings,  but  of  diflbrent  sizes 
ttid  shapes:  fettore  nre  larger,  they  consist  of  many 

iamjt^^'JT^  ■"  *"  f^'^^  *"y  i'''"I  which 
confines  the  body  or  the  limbs;  they  may  be  either 
tAedmt  or  even  cords:  okoeUe  is  that  species  of  ehuin 
Tr}?  ■!5?.®"^**^J*«»  *"  confine  them;  malefactors 
2L5'*t!!i?^®^^'.***.'^  Z**^'  «»  <i»ftwot  paru  of 
thdr  bodies,  and  «4«dU«t  on  their  legs. 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  flguratlvelr.  The 
nbstanUve  Oam  b  applied  to  whaLver  haMs  toge- 
ther like  a  cAom,  as  a  claw  of  events ;  bntthe  vSrt» 
^.^^  ■iffnifies  to  confine  as  tvlth  a  e*«ia .-  thus  the 
J5l°r  *if/^'®  '"!?^  •eeoidhw  to  theoplniona  of 
Si  5[S|^"»'nke^  ^^n  mwi  adhere  atri^  to  rule 
J??iir*"'.*Kn"u  •**  '•PT^**  the  slavery  of  conforming 
^•te!-'^        *"*•  **V  >e*l  M  wa  ue/ettorod  ^ 

Almighty  wisdom  never  acts  In  vain, 
Nor  shall  the  soul,  on  which  it  has  bestow'd 
Bttcn  poweis,  e'er  perish  like  an  earthlv  clod  • 
BuUHirg'd  at  length  from  foul  corrupuSn's  sikln, 
SCTkI']?'/!?^'^**"  ■"<*  unbound  her  chain. 
She  shaU  her  native  strength  and  naUve  skies  regain. 

,__,,  ^  JSKYMS. 

ITi!!?!***^?*.^*  ?**  "»'«  *<>*"«'  »J»em  but  the  great 
principles  of  Justice  and  equity.  These  they  w» 
h;?iS^.  to  obey  and  follow ;  «*„<!  father  i^nbS^l  Si 
enlighten  law  by  tlie  liberaJhy  of  legislaUve  i«omi 
^Jll^/'^o  '^ilH^^^P^cUv  byXnirroHS 
wroctions  of  subordinate  artificial  Justice.'— Btmia. 
^oiitf  in  the  figuraUve  ieoM  is  applied,  particululy  in 


poetry,  to  every  thfaig  whkb  Is  saoMaed  to  aer 

purpose  of  a  band  ;  thus  love  is  said  to  have  its 
bands ; 

Break  his  bamdo  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattiii«  peal  of  thunder. 
JDbtoui. 
«««««,  whether  as  a  substantive  or  a  vert>,  retains 
2!  ^^^JL^"^^"*^^^  movements  of  UiTnerson. 
not  in  his  body  only,  but  ain  in  his  mind  arnfin  his 
moral  conduct ;  thus,  a  man  who  commences  life  whh 
a  borrowed  capital  is  ehmehUd  In  his  commercial  con- 

he  has  to  discharge;  •  Jl  is  the  freedom  of  tlie  spirit 
that  gives  worth  and  Ufe  to  the  peribnuancc.  But  a 
servant coinmonly  is  lessfree  in  mind  than  in  condiiion : 
his  very  wiU  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and  shaekUs:-^ 
Boirra. 


DEBT,  DUE. 

D^t  and  das  are  both  derived  thm  the  same  rerb. 
/>«*<  comes  Uoiu  dsbitus,  iianiciple  of  Uie  Latin  verb 
dsiss;  and  das,\n  Fiench  da,  partkiple  of  deas^ 
comes  likewise  from  debea  to  oweT^  ^^ 

Debt  is  used  always  as  a  substantive ;  dus,  either  at 

Ia?***!^'*''''  I"  *»,.r««^^-  A  pe;s.«'coi^rac" 
dtbU,  and  receivi-s  bis  das.  The  d«At  Is  both  obi? 
gatory  and  compulsory;  it  is  a  return  for  something 
equivalent  in  valne,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  wit? 
what  is  das  is  obllgntory.  but  imt  always^wnvuhSSy! 
A  debtor  may  be  compelled  to  discharge  his  dSu;  bGt 
U  is  not  always  in  the  puiver  of  a  mln  even  to  dalm 
that  which  is  his  d«.  Doht  is  generally  osed  in* 
mercantile  sense ;  dms  either  in  a  mercanUle  or  moral 
sense.  A  debt  is  detennined  bylaw:  what  Is  das  la 
fixed  often  by  principles  of  equity  and  honour.  He 
SJlIf*';!?  '^■^P"."»»«*  Prtce  of  his  goods  recelvM 
ward  of  good  actirae,  receives  his  das;  »■■*"* 
The  f  hosts  rejected  ara  th'  unhappy  crew, 
Depriv'd  of  sepulchrea  and  fua'ral  dM. 

Drtom. 

.Kr1*f.toV*"*^*"«»  **  "^  flgnraUvely,  as,  to  pay 
^A  *^' of  n«l»ro ;  *  Though  Christ  was  u  pir«  K5 
juidefiled.  wUbout  the  leSt  spot  of  sin,  as  piri?  a^ 
nnocence  itself;  yet  he  was  pleased  to  make  hiisdf 
the  greatest  sinner  In  tiie  worid  by  imputatioo,^d 
render  hhnsalf  a  sufety  responaibia  tor  our  dSls"— 

SOUTB. 

PROMME,  ENOAOEMENT,  WOBD. 

nnJ!3!?!&*"  ^•SLT^'"'  ''"»•  promitto,  eom- 
poundedof  ;rrs  hefor^  and  mitto  to  set  m-  fix,  Uiat  bk 

a  person,  or  places  him  under  an  ongoMomont  •  ZUrd, 
that  is,  the  word  given.  '"g^msnt,  word, 

Ki'^'i'*  'r****f  "  "pedfick,  and  consequently  mora 
binding  than  the  «rr^v«««U;  we  pr^,  a  Aingto 
a  set  form  of  words,  tSat  are  clearly'aiS^stricUy  un3«? 
st.K)d ;  we  engage  in  general  terms,  that  may  adn^of 
alteration:  a  ^rssttss Is  mostly  ui3»nditi<»Ssl ;  a" ^ 
fVjmcnt  is  fraquenUy  eonditional.  In  promises  Sm 
7aith  of  an  Individual  is  admitted  upon  hVTiJ^  and 
built  upon  as  if  It  were  a  deed;  Ih  sa/sLrwiirai  the 
i"^f.'?"?^.SJ"^*'"?»'  ^  ^  ftitureare^that 
are  either  Implied  or  nodentnod :  on  the  fulfilment  of 
r?r!!i"  2f^*"  ?«P*^  *•  »« Important  Intert^  of 
Individuate;  'An  acre  of  perform'ance  Is^^STthi 
whole  worid  of  ^r««t#«.'-Sow«L.  An  auemton  to 
^Vemsnu  Is  a  matter  of  mutual  convenience  hi  tha 
ordinary  concerns  of  lif*-  (n<K«  ^^^ ..  i  I..J.T 


?r?'2*7-?^_"<=«™*  ^C  "fe;  •  The  engagomsnts  I  had  to 
the  actual  servkes  he  had 


Dr.  Swift  were  such  as  the  actual  services  he  had 
i^IIL!!**'*"  r«'»»J?n  to  the  subscription  for  Homer, 
obliged  me  to.'-PoM.  A  man  mattes  a  promiseof 
payment,  •«!  upon  his  prowiss  it  may  happen  that 
many  others  depend  upon  the  ftilfilmeat  of  their  stT 
WM«#;  when  engagemenU  are  made  to  visit  or  me« 
others,  an  inattention  to  such  ongagomonts  causa 
great  trou We.    As  b  promise  und^Sg^sm^t  JS^ 

word  in  smaU  matters  cannot  be  trusted  whta  ha  civM 
hia  issrd  in  tnatten  of  conscquenca;  "^ 
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ENGUSH  SYNONTMES. 


iEneM  WM  our  prince,  t  JiMltf  hwd, 

Or  nobler  warrlour.  never  drew  ■  tword ; 

Oknervnnt  of  tlie  rigbt,  rtUfloue  of  hk  wprd. 

Drtdbx. 

TO  IMPUCATE,  INVOLVE. 
Jw^liemUj  from  pUe^  to  fold,  denocee  to  fold  Into  a 
thing;  and  m««io«.  from  vlv  to  roll,  aifnifiea  to  roll 
Into  a  thing :  by  which  explanation  we  perceive,  that 
to  iw^UcaU  marka  aomething  leai  entangled  than  to 
iMvoiv :  for  tliai  which  la  folded  mav  tw  folded  only 
once,  but  that  which  ia  rolled,  ia  rolled  many  timea. 
In  application  therefore  to  human  aflhln,  people  are 
aaid  to  be  implicmUd  who  have  taken  ever  m  Hnall  a 
ahare  in  a  tranaaction ;  but  they  are  iwo0lit*d  only 
when  they  are  deeply  concerned :  the  former  ia  lilie- 
wiae  etpeciaUy  applied  to  criminal  traneactione,  the 
hitler  to  tiioae  thiocB  which  are  in  ttiemaelves  trouble- 
aome :  thus  a  man  la  im^^aUi  in  the  guilt  of  robbery, 
w1k>  ahouM  aland  by  and  aee  it  done,  wlttioul  inter, 
fering  for  ita  prevention ;  aa  law-auita  are  of  all  thina 
the  moat  intricate  and  tiaimaaiiig,  be  who  ia  engaged  In 
one  ia  aald  to  be  vmvloed  in  it,  or  he  who  ia  in  debt  in 
every  direction  ia  atrictly  aald  to  be  involvH  in  debt ; 
*Thoae  who  cultivate  the  memory  of  our  Revolution, 
will  take  care  how  they  are  ijmatTstd  wUh  pcnucuiK  wlm, 
iwder  pretext  of  seal  towardv  tha  RevoliiTiiLm  «Tkd  ron- 
atitution,  Aequently  wandLf  rnurk  x\w\t  ireici  print U 
plea.*— Bdrkb.  Wlien  hMpitc^tton  !;■  dtrlv«l  fnxn 
the  verb  imply^  aignifying  ttjf  nnt  of  iriij,»li  JiLg,  \i  ■!■»• 
parta  altogether  from  the  ini^Auiiic  u[  inf^iht: ;  *  'rHiat 
Which  can  exalt  a  wife  only  hy  iU<^p%&t»g  n  tumbutidt 
will  appear  on  the  whole  mn  wi>rt/i  ihe  ncgulyJiion, 
even  tliough  it  could  be  rriod«  Thltiiout  ijj-uvHkirig 
jealooay  by  the  iw^liemtioti  of  c;uoi£iLi|ii.'-'lUwxcj- 

WORTB. 


TO  DISENGAGE,  DISENTANGLE, 

EXTRICATE. 

,  _  >  ia  to  make  Ikee  fhm  an  tHfgmMtd ; 

_  I  to  get  rid  of  an  •ntntgUmmt;  txiricaU^ 

in  Latin  •xtrieafa^  ttam  as  and  tnca  a  hair,  or  nooae, 

aigniOea  to  get  aa  It  were  out  of  a  nooae.    Aa  to  «»- 

«af  aigniflea  aimpiv  to  bind,  and  tnUngle  algniHea  to 
hid  in  an  involved  manner;  to  dwMtw'a  !■  natu- 
caliy  applied  to  mattera  of  greater  diflkulty  and  per- 
Dlexity  than  to  duMV'V*-  and  aa  the  term  txtruaU 
indudea  the  idea  of  that  which  would  hold  fhat  and 
keep  within  a  tight  involvement,  it  ia  employed  with  re- 
elect to  mattera  of  tlie  greateac  poaaible  embarraaament 
and  intricacv.  We  may  be  tUtenrmgU  from  an  oath ; 
dUttUmmgUi  from  pecuniary  diflkultiea ;  ntriemt$d 
from  a  ault  at  law :  it  ia  not  right  to  expea  to  be  dis- 
ta%gmg»d  from  ail  the  dutiea  which  attach  to  men  aa 
aierabere  of  aociety;  'In  old  age  the  voice  of  nature 
calla  you  to  leave  to  othera  the  buatle  and  conteat  of 
the  world,  and  gradually  to  dittngagt  youraelf  from 
a  burden  which  begina  to  exceed  your  atrength.*— 
Blair.  He  wlio  enieta  into  diapulea  about  contested 
property  muat  not  expect  to  be  aoon  dtaentangUd  from 
the  law ;  *  Savage  aeldom  appeared  to  be  melancholy 
but  when  aome  auddcn  miafortune  had  Ihllen  upon 
him,  and  even  then  in  a  fow  momenta  he  would 
dittntttmgU  himaelf  from  hia  perplexity.*— JoaraoK. 
When  a  general  haa  committed  himaelf  by  coming 
Into  loo  doae  a  contact  with  a  very  auperlour  force,  be 
mav  thhak  himaelf  fortunate  if  he  can  extrieaU  him- 
aelr  from  hia  awkward  aitnation  with  the  loaa  of  half 
hia  army ;  '  Nature  felt  ita  hiability  to  extrieatt  itaelf 
from  the  conaequencea  of  guilt ;  tlie  Goapel  reveala 
the  plan  of  Divine  InterpoaiBon  and  aid.*— Buor. 

TO  UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL,  DEVELOPE 
To  u^f9U  ia  to  open  that  which  haa  been  folded ; 
to  uuraotl  ia  to  open  that  which  baa  been  rmoMed  or 
tangled;  xointUpt  ia  to  open  that  which  haa  been 
wrapped  in  an  enveUp*.  The  application  of  these  terma 
therefore  to  moral  objecta  ia  obvioua:  what  haa  been 

{Med  and  kept  secret  ia  w^aldtd;  in  thia  manner  a 
idden  tranaactkm  ia  ut^fMtdf  by  being  related  wir- 
fiini^twnTlf"y; 

And  to  tiM  aage-inatmcting  eye  m»/«U 
Tlie  varftoua  twine  of  light— TaoHaoN. 


Wliat  haa  been  entangled  in  any  myatary  or  eonfriakM 
ia«iiravett«d;  in  thIa aaanner  a  myatetioua tranaactton 
la  MtrsrailW,  If  every  cireumatance  ia  ftiily  accounted 
for ;  *  You  moat  be  aure  to  imrcvi<  all  your  dealgna  to 
a  jealoua  man.'— Anoiaon.  What  haa  been  wrapped 
up  so  aa  to  be  entirely  abut  out  from  view  imdaoaltpad; 
in  thIa  manner  tlie  plot  of  a  play  or  novel,  or  tlie  cha- 
racier  and  talent  of  a  panon,  are  d^teUmed  ;  *  Tlie  cha- 
racter of  TIberiua  ia  extremely  difficult  to  daeafajpa.*— 

CuMBBRLAKn. 


COMPLEXmr 


TTY,  CJOMPUCATION, 
INTRICACY. 


CampUxHit  and  oaaiphaah— ,  in  F 
m,  Latin  tampUcmtia  and  eea^ttee, 
m  and  pUco^  aignidea  a  foldint  one 


French  eas^tca- 
compounded  of 
within  another : 


tian, 

earn  ana  ptuo^  aigniflea  a  RMdloc 

itUricaeff,  in  Latin  intricalU  and  mfrice,  ouai|iD«nii«i 

of  in  and  triea  or  (rtc««,  tlie  amail  liaira  which  are  need 

to  etiaoare  birda,  aigniflea  a  atats  of  entanglement  by 

mf^aiiJi  of  jn.tiiy  Involullaoa. 

iomfUiH^  ^■k\■^\Kv*f■*  um  abatract  quality  or  alaie; 
Cifmpiif.'Uiitn  Uii'  hd .  \\\*-^  both  convey  leaa  than  trntri' 
Ciir^ ,  rti/ri£ ji^f  i«  \Uhv  n^  hich  ia  very  easyltcctad. 

C^iikpiitiXv  aMir<*^  ff\*u\  a  multitude  of  objecta,  and 
Ui^  rjRiufC  uf  tJMdc  Qbjflcia;  t&mfUcmtMm  from  an  io- 
volvriFirnt  of  Dbjocii;  imd  imtncmef  ftook  a  winding 
auil  COM  fused  inviiluUun^  What  ia  cammUx  muat  be 
dec'MijjN^Msii ;  what  l4  t^mpUemUd  mnat  be  developed; 
wiiju  a  tikirittdt  Diuiit  be  unrevelied.  A  propoaition 
hcampUx;  aOira  are  eampUcaUd;  the  Uwli^aln- 
eota. 

CumpUxitff  pQSBlea ;  oM^lMatian  oonfounda ;  iutrt- 
eacf  bewilders.  A  clear  liead  la  requkite  for  under- 
Btandinc  ttie  complex;  keenneea  and  penetnuion  are 
required  to  lay  open  that  which  ia  emmplUaUd;  a 
comprehendve  mind,  coupled  with  coolneaa  and  per- 
aeverance  of  research,  are  esaential  to  diaenunglc  Uie 
ntricaU.  A  eapwUtx  ayatem  may  have  every  perfec- 
tion but  tlie  one  that  ia  requialte,  namely,  a  fitneaa  to  be 
reduced  to  practice.  ComplumUd  schemes  of  viOany 
commonly  frustrate  themselves.  They  require  unity 
of  design  among  too  many  individuals  of  dUK^nt  sU- 
tions,  interests,  and  vicee,  to  allow  of  frequent  succeoa 
with  such  heterogeneous  combinations.  Ttie  intricacy 
of  the  law  is  but  the  natural  attendant  on  human 
aifhire ;  every  question  adroiu  of  different  iUustrationa 
aa  to  their  cauaes,  onosequences,  analoglea,  and  bear- 
inga ;  it  ia  llkewlae  dependent  on  ao  many  caaea  Infl 
nitely  ramified  aa  to  Impede  the  exereiae  of  the  Judge* 
ment  in  the  act  of  deciding. 

The  eampUxUw  of  the  aul^ect  ofren  detan  young 
persons  fhmi  application  to  their  business ; 

Through  the  diacloaing  deep 
Light  my  bUnd  way ;  the  mineral  strata  there 
Thrust  bloomlna,  thence  the  vegetable  world ; 
0*er  that  the  rising  ayatem  more  complex 
Of  anhnaia,  and  higher  atiU  the  mind. 

TsoMaoN. 
There  is  nothing  emharraaaei  a  physician  more  than  a 
eamplieatum  of  diaordeta,  where  the  remedy  for  one 
impedea  the  eure  for  the  other;  *  Every  living  creature, 
conaidered  in  Itself,  has  many  very  evmplieated  parta 
that  are  exact  copies  of  some  other  parts  which  it  poa- 
sesaes,  and  which  arecM^p/teoUdlntheaame  manner.* 
— AnniBOH.  Some  allhire  are  involved  in  such  a  de- 
gree of  uoriemcfy  aa  toexhanal  thejpatlenee  and  perae- 
verance  of  the  moat  laboriooa ;  '  When  the  mind,  by 
inaenaible  degreea,  haa  brought  itaelf  to  attention  and 
dose  thinking,  it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  dlActtltlea. 
Every  abstruse  problem,  every  nUncmU  question,  will 
not  bafle  or  break  it*— Locks. 


COBIPOUND,  COMPLEX. 

Cempeund  comes  from  the  present  of  MSMawo,  aa 
eampoee  (v.  TV  eempPtit)  comes  from  ccmpoeiutbe  pre- 
terite of  the  same  verb;  eomplez  (v.  CompUxitw). 

The  eompcvnd  consist  of  similar  and  whole  bodlea 

Kt  together;  the  cownlex  conab^a  of  varioua  parta 
ked  totetlier :  adliesion  is  aufficient  to  conatitute  a 
eeBipoimir;  Involution  la  requisite  for  tlie  eampUx, 
We  diatingulah  the  wholes  that  form  the  cempmtnd; 
we  separate  the  parts  that  form  the  complex.  What  la 
emmtpeumd  may  consist  only  of  two;  what  la  cntptex 
eonaiata  alwaya  of  aeveral 


ENGLISH   BYNONYMES. 


Ctmpound  wnd  eompUx  are  bolh  commonly  oppowd 
totlMidmple:  boithe  former  may  be  oppofed  lo  tne 
iiiicie.  andthe  lauer  lo  Uie  almple.  Words  are  com- 
J!cS2,  aetmence.  are  campUxj  » rna»mucb  as  man  ta  a 
^NwoMiut  and  a  mixture  ol  fleab  as  weU  aa  apirlt,  tne 
aouTduring  lla  abode  In  Uie  body  doea  all  thinga  by  the 
DiediaOon  of  tbeae  paaaioos,  and  loferiour  affeouooa.  — 

BOUTH. 

WithaocbperftsctioDfram^df 

la  tbia  ctrnpU*  atupendoua  acbeme  of  thinga. 

^^  TBOxaox. 

TO  COMPOUND,  COMPOSE. 
Ctmpowd  (v.  dmpoundi  la  uaed  In  the  pbyaica] 
aeaae  only :  e»wtpo—  in  the  proper  or  the  moral  aenae. 
Word*  are  oampmauLed  by  roakinc  two  or  more  Into 
one;  aentencea  are  etmpoatd  by  putting  worda  tog rtbw 
■o  aa  to  make  aenae.  A  medicine  is  ecmpounded  of 
many  Ingredient* ;  society  la  eo«pM«rf  of  varioua 
cUm;  *Tbe  almple  beautiea  of  nature,  If  they  can- 
nol  be  multiplied,  may  be  eosquwiiiis**.'— BATHURar. 
*  The  heathens,  Ignorant  of  the  true  source  of  moral 
evil,  generaUy  cturged  It  on  the  obliouity  of  matter. 
This  noUon.  as  most  others  Of  tbeixa,  Is  a  umfonHan 
of  truth  anderroor.'— GftOTK. 

TO  COMPEL,  FORCE,  OBLIGE,  NECE88ITATB. 

CtmpA.  LaUn  tvn^tUo  or  pMo  to  drive,  signifies  to 

drive  for  a  speclfick  purpose  or  to  •  P»|?»J /f ''S-'.!." 


Uf,  aignifla  to  bind  downT  These  three  terms  mark 
an  external  action  on  the  will,  but  compel  expresses 
more  than  •hUge,  and  less  than /ores.    McessttaU  ia 

ff^  ppaJTA  nrntimanary. 

Comptl  and  force  act  much  more  directlv  and  posi- 
tively than  •iUre  or  fucessiUU;  and  the  latter  Indl- 
calfsa  BOM  of  pLysical  strength  than  the  former.  We 
are compUUd  ^outward  or  Inward  motives;  we  are 
•Mi#«dmore  Yrg  moUves  than  any  thing  else ;  we  are 
f&nU  aometimea  by  circumstances,  though  oftener  by 
plain  atrengtb;  we  are  useMtita^ad  aolely  by  ctrcum- 
itanoea.  An  advemary  Is  e^awiW  to  yteW  who  rj 
staM  ffomdespalrof  victory;  he  is /oTMrf  to  yield  if 
be  Btand  In  fear  of  his  life;  he  is  okUgU  to  yield  if  he 
cannot  withstand  the  entreaties  of  bis  friends;  he  la 
iise<«nl«is<  to  yiekl  if  he  want  the  strength  to  continue 

theoontest. 
An  otatlnate  peiaoB  moit  be  compeUed  to  give  up  his 

point; 

Tea  will  eesipd  me  then  to  read  the  wIlL 

SHAKsraAma. 
Atnibolentanddisoiderivnan  mustbe /erestf  to  go 
where  the  officers  of  Juffdce  choose  to  lead  him ; 
With  fktes  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort 
To  forf  their  monarch,  and  Insult  the  court. 

DaTDBir. 

An  unreasonable  person  must  be  obliged  to  aatisty  a 
tost  demand;  *  He  that  once  owes  more  than  he  can 
pay  la  often  ebligcd  to  bribe  his  creditors  to  patience, 


a  retenUve  power,  or  the  ftculiy  of  auppressing  their 
thoughts,  but  that  they  are  ii0c*$§itoud  to  apeak  every 
thing  they  think.'— Anmsoic 

Pecuniary  want  eompeU  men  toAO  many  things  In- 
consistent with  Uieir  station; 
He  would  the  ghoslaof  iriaugbterM  aoldlera  call. 
These  bis  dread  wands  did  to  abort  Ufa  cMipel, 
And/or«*d  the  fkte  of  batUea  lo  foretelL— Davnaif. 
Honour  and  religion  obUft  men  scropulooaly  to  obaen 
their  word  one  to  another;  'The  church  hath  be< 
thought  fit  to  be  called  Catholick,  in  reference  to  the 
universal  obedience  which  It  prescribeth;  both  In  re- 
spect of  the  persons  obliging  men  of  all  conditions ;  and 
in  relation  to  the  precepts  requiring  the  performance  of 
all  the  evangelical  commands.*— PsAasoK.    Hunger 
foren  men  to  eat  that  which  is  most  loathsoaatotha 
'  l»late.    The  ftar  of  a  toss  neeettitattt  a  man  to  give 
up  a  fiivoarlte  protfeet. 
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FORCE,  VIOLENCE. 

Force  signifies  here  the  exerUon  of  strength  In  a  par- 
ticular manner,  which  brings  it  very  near  to  the  mean- 
hig  of  violence^  which,  fVom  the  Latin  vioUntim,  and  vis 
force,  comes  from  tlie  Greek  ^(a  strength. 

Forcc^  which  expresses  a  much  leas  degree  of  exer. 
tion  than  vioUnee,  Is  ordinarily  employed  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  proper  wUl,  viotence  Is  used  to  counteract  an 
opposing  will.  The  arm  of  Justice  most  exercise  force 
in  order  to  bring  offimden  to  a  proper  account;  ono 
nation  exercises  melenee  against  another  In  the  act  of 
carrying  on  war.  F^rce  la  moeUy  conformable  to 
reaaon  and  equity,  or  employed  in  self  deftnoe ; 

Our  host  expeird,  what  Arther  force  can  Hay 
The  victor  troops  fhmi  universal  away  1 

DaTDBN 

FieUnce  Is  always  resorted  to  fbrthe  atUbunentoT 
that  which  la  unattainable  by  law ;  *  He  aees  his  dis 
tress  to  be  the  Immediate  enect  of  human  vieUnce  or 
oppression;  and  Is  obliged  at  the  same  thne  lo  consider 
it  aa  a  Divine  Judgement*— Blair.  All  who  are  in- 
vested  with  authority  have  occasloo  to  use  force  at 
certain  times  to  subdue  the  unruly  will  of  those  who 
should  submit:  violence  and  rapine  are  InaeparaUe 
companiona :  a  robber  could  not  aubalat  by  the  latter 
without  exercising  the  former. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  applteation  to  thlon, 
theee  terma  convey  the  same  general  Idea  of  exerting 
strength.  That  ia  said  to  have  force  that  acta  with 
force  :  and  that  to  have  violence  that  acts  with  vte- 
Unce.  A  word,  an  expression,  or  a  remark,  baa  force 
or  Is  forcible ;  a  disorder,  a  passloo,  a  sentiment,  has 
violence  or  Is  violent,  f  bres  Is  alwaya  something  de- 
staable ;  violence  is  always  something  hurtful.  We 
ought  to  liaten  to  arguments  which  have  f»rcs  in  them ; 
we  endeavour  to  correct  the  vioUmee  or  aU  angry  paa 


VIOLENT,  FURIOUS.  BOISTEROUS,  VEHB- 
'   MENT,  lilPETUOUS. 

yu*!^tU  signifies  having  force ;  furioue  having /ary; 
beisUfi^u,  HI  aU  probabflity  comea  from  beetir,  sign!- 
fVliiij  rt-fttly  lo  beetir  or  come  Into  motion :  vekement^ 
in  LriIii  ifrAesisa*, compounded  of  veko  and  wnu,  slg- 
nWes  cniriLtl  away  by  the  mlndorttae  Aireeof  paasioo ; 
tai7>c**.0M/,  that  is,  having  an  tsveta*.  ,    ..     .. 

y*„!*Kt  ij  here  the  moat  teneral  term,  inclndhigtlie 
idf  ;i  of  Jort  I  or  violence,  which  is  common  to  them  aU; 
it  [^  Ti.^  Si  mini  In  Ita  applicadon  as  in  Its  meaning. 
WUo  vu>Unt  and  fnrioue  are  applied  to  the  same 
objects,  the  latter  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  the 
former :  thus  a  fnrioue  temper  is  violont  to  an  exces- 
sive d^ree:  a  fmrious  whhrlwind  Is  violent  beyond 


The  fkrioue  pard, 
CowM  and  subdu*d,  flies  ftom  the  foce  of  man. 
SoiiBavii.i.B. 

Violent  and  beieteroue  are  likewise  applied  to  the  aame 
objecta;  but  the  boieterone  refere  only  to  the  ^wlenee 
of  the  moUon  or  ndae:  hence  we  say  that  a  wtaid  is 
violent,  taasmuch  as  It  acta  with  great  foree  upon  aU 
bodies ;  it  la  botetenme,  faiasmucb  as  It  causes  the  grsat 
moaon  of  bodies:  ^violent  person  deals  taviokneect 
every  kind;  a  boieteroue  person  is  fiiU  of  violent  ac- 
tion; 
Te  too,  ye  winda!  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boieteroue  aweep,  I  raiae  my  voice  to  you. 
Thomson. 

Violent,  vehement,  and  impetuoue,  are  all  applied  to 
pereoos^  or  that  w\jlch  is  personal:  •«>"»  »*«^l; 
his  opinions,  violont  to  his  measures,  vmIsiU  hi  bis  re- 
S!;Sents;^«Thls  gentleman  (Mr.  Bj^)  t;»«5l  • 
thouaand  others,  hi  a  great  Inatance  of  the  Ihte  of  aU 
who  are  carried  away  by  P^^JP  jH  ^L"/  '^^'l 
wkfa  all  violence  may  succeed  as  ilL*— Popb.  He  is 
vehement  In  bis  ailbcttons  or  passions,  vstonc^  In  love, 
«d^M»i  to  xea^  vrtssieal  iniunutog  aa  0^ 
I«M»rto  exprSlon :  •  If  there  be  any  use  of  Ml^ 

lation,  it  toP*  be  appllji  ««J^  *«™^r42Sjte 
win  be  more  aflbcted  by  vehemonee  ^^}fi^  *»v 
propriety-'-JoaasoH.  ri^t**^^'^"^'^^^^'^ 
^Sirnal  object  on  which  it  acts  with  force :  but  vehe- 
monee reaped  that  speclea  of  vielenee  which  ia  coa* 


t» 


E1IOU8H   8TNONTME8. 


fined  to  tiM  p«ffWNi  himmOt:  w  mtydraad  vrvlcnM, 
beeaoM  It  is  alway*  liable  u*  do  nibdilef ;  weouslit  tu 
euppreee  our  veUatniMt  becauM  it  is  iiOurious  to  our- 
•elvei :  avimUmt  partbau  render*  blnwelf  obnoxious  to 
otbers ;  a  uinn  wlio  is  «eA«MM(  In  any  cause  puts  It 
out  of  his  ovm  power  to  be  of  use.  Impetuositjf  Is 
ratber  (be  extreme  of  vwUne*  or  veJuwumca:  aiiun- 
f0lm»u»  auack  Is  an  excessively  violau  attack :  an  im- 
f9tm»ms  cbaracier  Is  an  excessively  vthummU  cba- 
cacter; 

Tbe  central  waten  rwuid  naiMtasatf  msb'd. 

Tbomsok. 


BUSTLE,  TUMULT,  UPROAR. 

Buttle  Is  probably  a  f^uentatlve  of  huf ;  UtmuU^ 
in  French  tumnlu^  Latin  tummltnt^  compounded  pro- 
bably oi  turner  mtdvm$y  slgnlHes  oiucb  swelling  and  per- 
turbation ;  ir;>r«ar,coui|iouuded  of  vf  and  roar,  luarfcs 
tbe  act  of  seitlug  up  a  roar  or  clamour,  or  tbe  state  of 
Its  being  sn  set  up. 

BmatU  has  most  of  hurry  in  It ;  tmmuU  most  of  dla- 
order  and  onnfusioo  ;  uproar  most  of  noise. 

Tbe  hurried  movements  of  one,  or  many,  cause  a 
huttU ;  disorderly  struggles  of  uiany  constitute  a  tu- 
mult ;  tbe  loud  elevatlou  of  many  opposing  voices  pro- 
duees  an  uproar. 

BuhU  U  frequently  not  the  effect  of  design,  but  tbe 
Bstoral  consequeiico  of  many  peramis  coming  together ; 
*  Tbey  who  live  In  the  bustU  nt  the  world  are  nni,  per- 
haps, tbe  most  accurate  observers  of  tbe  progrewive 
cHaitge  of  manners  in  that  society  in  which  ibey  imss 
Ibeir  lime.'— AaxacROMBY.  Tumult  commonly  arises 
fruin  a  general  eOervesceace  in  the  minds  of  a  multi- 
tude; 


Outlaws  of  nature !  yet  the  great  must  use  *em 
Sometimes  as  necessary  tools  of  taaniit.— Drtdin. 
Uvramr  is  the  consequence  either  of  general  anger  or 
mirth;  'Amid   the   uproar  of   other  bad  passions, 
ooMclence  acu  as  a  restraining  power.*— Bijiia. 

A  crowded  street  will  always  bo  in  a  buMtU,  Con- 
tested elections  are  always  accompanied  with  great 
UiuuU.  Drtukiiig  parties  make  a  considerable  aprsar, 
In  the  indulgence  of  their  intemperate  mirth. 

TO  COERCE,  RESTRAIN. 

Cmtcs,  in  Latin  mstcm,  that  is,  con  and  arees,  slff- 
nlAes  to  drive  Into  conformity  with  any  person  or 
thing ;  rutruiuj  In  Latin  reotringo^  Le.  re  and  ttriugOi 
ilgnifles  to  bind  bard. 

Coerdou  is  a  species  of  rfftratiif;  we  always  ro- 
atruin  or  intend  to  reHraiu  when  we  eooreo;  but  we 
do  not  always  eooreo  when  we  re»tr<un  .*  e#er<tsa 
always  compreheinls  the  Idea  of  force,  restratat  that 
of  simply  keeping  under  or  back :  coercion  Is  always 
ao  external  appltcaflon ;  rcolraiut  either  external  or 
Internal :  a  person  Is  esercsd  iqr  otteta  only ;  be  may 
be  reotraimoi  by  hinwelf  as  well  as  others. 

Coercion  acts  by  a  direct  application.  It  opposes  fbrce 
to  resistance ;  rs«(r«ni<  acts  indirectly  to  tbe  preren- 
tton  of  an  act:  the  law  r««tratiis  all  men  In  their 
actions  more  or  kM ;  it  eooreo*  tlMee  who  attempt  to 
vkdate  It:  the  unruly  will  Is  eooretd;  the  Improper 
will  is  rootruinod :  eoerdon  is  exercised ;  restraint  is 
Imposed:  punishment,  threats,  or  any  actual  exercise 
of  authority,  eocrceo ;  *  Withont  eooreivo  power  all 
government  is  but  toothless  and  precarious,  and  does 
not  so  much  command  as  beg  obedience.* — South. 
Fenr,  shame,  or  a  remonstrance  from  othars,  reotrahu ; 
*  The  enmity  of  some  men  against  goodness  Is  so  vio- 
lent and  implacable,  that  no  innoceucy,  no  excelleooe 
of  goodness,  how  great  toever,  can  rssCrani  their  ma- 
lice.*—TiLtOTsoir.  The  innovators  of  the  present 
age  are  for  having  all  cooreion  laid  aside  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children.  In  lieu  of  which  a  qrstem  of  reason- 
ing Is  to  be  adopted :  cnuM  tbey  persuade  tbe  world 
to  adopt  their  ftinciful  scheme,  we  may  next  expect  to 
bear  that  all  rssCraml  on  the  Incllnatioas  oasbt  to  be 
laid  aside  as  an  tnftlngementof  peisooal  liberty. 

COGENT,  FORCIBLE,  STRONG. 
Oifwal,  from  the  Latin  «•/»  toeorapel ;  und  foroMo, 
Crnn  tbe  verb  to  /«re«,  have  equally  the  sense  of 
■cting  by /ervf ;  sfrMf- Is  here  fifurativeiy  employed 


tbr  that  speclee  of  stmgtli  wbkb  Is  coBDacted  with 
the  mind. 

Cogtueu  applies  to  reasons  Individually  considered: 
foreo  and  oirongtk  to  modes  of  reasoning  or  eX|Nret> 
■ion:  cogent  reasons  lm|ielto  derisive  conduct;  otroug 
couvlc^n  is  produced  by  forcible  rcacoiUtig  convert^ 
in  otroug  language :  changes  of  any  kind  are  so  seloom 
attended  Willi  benefit  in  society,  that  a  legislator  win 
be  cautious  not  to  adopt  them  wliliout  tbe  UMist  c«f««l 


reasons ;  *  Upon  men  intent  only  uiion  tmth,  the  art 
of  an  orator  has  little  power ;  a  ci edible  tesiiaiooy,  or 
a  cogent  aifument,  will  overcome  all  tbe  art  of  ummIu- 


lation  and  all  the  violence  of  contonkm.'— Jobrsom. 
'i'lie  ImDortant  tnilhs  of  Cbristianiiy  camiot  be  pre- 
sented from  the  intlplt  too  forctblf  to  the  mliMb  of 
men ;  *The  ingenious  auihor  just  mentioned,  assured 
me  Uiai  tlie  Turklsli  satires  of  Rubl  Bag-dadi  werft 
very /orci£/«.*— Sir  Wm.  Jokks. 

Accuracy  and  otrtngtk  are  seldom  asmriated  In  the 
same  mind ;  Uiom;  wliuaccusu>m  tlieimdvesutscrvi^ 
longuoge  are  not  very  sciupiikHis  about  tbe  correctness 
of  their  aasertk>ns ;  '  Such  is  tlic  ccnture  of  Dcmils. 
Tliere  Is,  as  Dryden  exptesst-s  it,  perlia|«  '*  too  mucb 
horse- phiy  in  his  raillery:**  but  if  hb  jous  are  coarse 
his  aiguments  are  stroa/.^- Joumson. 


CONSTRAINT,  COMPULSION. 
Conttraint^  Uom  conotraiu,  Latin  eonoltrimgo^  eea»> 

Kunded  of  eon  and  otringo,  signifies  the  act  of  strain- 
J  or  tying  together ;  eompidtton  signifies  tlie  act  ^ 
compelling. 

There  w  much  of  binding  In  eonotraint ;  of  wU>- 
lence  in  compulsion  :  constraint  prevents  fhwn  acttnf 
agreeably  to  Uie  will :  compulsion  forces  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  will :  a  soldier  In  tlie  ranks  moves  with 
much  constraint^  and  Is  often  subilect  to  much  csai- 
pulsion  to  make  him  move  as  is  de^ired.  Coustraiui 
may  arise  from  outward  circumstances ;  compulsion  Is 
always  produced  by  some  active  agent :  the  ftirms  of 
dvll  society  lay  a  proper  ceasfranU  upon  the  beha- 
viour of  men  so  as  to  render  them  agreeable  to  each 


Commands  are  no  eomstraiuU.    It  I  obey  then 

I  do  it  freely.— Milton. 
Tbe  arm  of  the  civil  power  most  ever  be  ready  to 
compel  those  who  will  not  submit  without  «Mi|niisiea  .* 
*  Savage  declared  that  It  was  not  his  dasigii  to  fly  froai 
Justice ;  that  lie  Intended  to  have  appeared  (lo  Rppear) 
at  the  bar  without  ceaf^vtM.*— Jobrsom.  In  tha 
moments  of  relaxation,  the  actions  of  chiUren  should 
be  as  IVee  fVom  constraint  as  possible,  which  to  one 
means  of  lessening  the  necessity  for  compulsion  whM 
they  are  called  to  tbe  performance  of  their  duly. 


CONSTRAINT,  RESTRAINT,  RESTRICTION. 

The  meaning  of  csastratal  Is  given  in  the  preceding 
artick;  thai  of  rssCraaat  as  given  under  TV  esercs, 
rsslraia ;  restriction  is  but  a  variatk>n  of  rss trarat. 

CMUtratat  rcspecu  the  movements  of  the  bodj 
only ;  rtstraini  tnose  of  the  miud  and  the  otitwaid 
actions :  wlien  they  both  refer  to  the  outward  actions^ 
we  say  a  person's  behaviour  Is  constrained  ;  lib  (M- 
Ings  are  restrainsd :  lie  is  eonstrainod  to  act  or  not  to 
act,  or  to  act  in  a  certain  manner ;  he  Is  rtstrainod 
fhom  acting  at  all.  If  not  (Vom  feeling:  tlie  conduct  to 
eonstrainod  by  ceruln  preecribed  rules,  by  discipllna 
uid  order ;  It  to  restrained  by  particular  motives  t 
whoever  learns  a  mechanical  exercise  is  esiufrctj»ed  to 
move  hto  body  in  a  ceruin  direction ;  the  fear  of  de- 
tecUon  often  restrains  persons  from  thecnmmtosion  of 
vices  more  than  any  sense  of  their  enormity. 

The  behaviour  of  cliiklren  must  be  more  constrainsi 
In  the  prsseuce  of  their  superiours  than  when  they  are 
by  themsolves :  tbe  angry  passions  should  at  all  times 
be  resfra^sd.  A  person  who  is  In  the  slightest  degree 
constrained  to  do  a  good  action,  docs  good  only  by 
halves ;  '  When  from  csastraiat  only  the  ofllces  c^ 
seeming  kindness  are  performed.  Utile  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  them.*- Blair.  The  inordinate  paaslonR 
and  propensities  of  men  are  restrainsd  by  nothing  so 
effectually  as  religion ;  '  What  restraints  do  tbey  lia 
under  who  have  no  regards  beyond  the  grave  T*— 
Bbrkrlst.    Whoever  to  rettrmiiud  by  BhaoM  only 
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JUHramwaArettriU^  though  hut  varUtkMM  Trontbe 
Mnie  verb,  litve  acquired  a  dMna  aceeptnUou :  the 
furiucr  appUea  to  Uie  desireB,  as  well  a«  ibe  outward 
oouduct;  Uie  latier  only  to  the  outward  conduct.  A 
peraon  rettrmhu  his  Inordinate  appetite;  or  be  is 
r*$trained  by  otiieni  fruui  doing  mischief:  be  is  rs- 
strieUd  in  the  use  of  bis  money.  Rntrtim  is  an  act 
of  power ;  but  restrict  is  au  act  of  authority  or  law  : 
the  will  or  the  acUons  of  a  child  are  rsstrotasd  by  the 
parent; 

Tully,  whose  powerful  eloquence  awhile 
Bestr^Md  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  R«Mne. 

Tbomsok. 
A  patient  Is  rutrieUi  In  hie  diet  by  a  physician,  or 
any  body  of  people  may  be  rtttrieUd  by  la%vs; 
•  Though  (be  EgypUana  used  fleah  for  food,  yet  they 
were  under  gruuer  rtatrietivms^  lu  this  particular,  than 
«iMt  other  oaiiooe.*— Jambs. 

STRAIN,  SPRAIN,  STRESS,  FORCE. 

Siram  and  $frnn  are  witiiout  doubt  variations  of 
the  same  w<ird,  namely,  the  Latin  stria/*  to  pull  light, 
or  to  stretch ;  they  have  now,  however,  a  distinct  ap- 
plicatluii:  to  strata  is  to  extend  a  thing  beyond  its 
ordiii.'iry  length  by  some  extraordinary  effort;  to  «;^ata 
ia  u>  stram  it  so  as  lo  put  out  of  Its  iilacc,  or  extend 
to  an  injurious  length :  the  ankle  ana  the  wrist  are 
liable  to  be  nraimtd  by  a  contusion ;  the  back  and 
other  ports  or  the  body  may  be  stramsd  by  over-ex- 
•rtkin. 

Strain  and  ttrt**  are  kindred  termo.  as  being  both 
variatitMis  of  stretch  and  $trinf  ;  but  they  differ  now 
very  considerably  in  iheir  application :  flguraUvely  we 
speak  of  $trmimhig  a  nerve,  or  9trmHhkg  a  point,  to 
express  making  great  exertions,  even  beyond  our  ordi  • 
aaiy  powers ;  and  morally  we  vpoMk  of  laying  a  Hrem 
upon  any  nartkular  meonire  or  mode  of  action,  sif* 
nifyiiig  to  give  a  thing  Importance :  the  9trMin  may  be 
put  for  the  course  of  sentiment  which  we  express,  and 
the  manner  of  expresiiug  it ;  tlie  Mtre*9  may  be  put  for 
the  edfortsof  the  voice  In  uttering  a  word  or  mrllaMe: 
'  a  writer  may  proceed  in  a  •train  of  panegyric  or  in- 
vective ;  a  speaker  or  a  reader  lays  a  ttrtM*  on  certain 
words  by  way  of  distinguishing  them  from  others. 
To  strain  is  property  a  9pecieB  of  f^reinf ;  we  may 
f&rct  ia  a  varleiy  of  ways,  that  Is,  by  the  exercise  of 
fores  upon  different  bodies,  and  in  different  directiono ; 
but  to  strain  b  to  exercise  fares  by  stretcliing  or  pro- 
longing bodies ;  thus  to  strain  a  cord  Is  to  pullit  to  its 
full  extent;  but  we  may  speak  of  forcing  any  hard 
substance  in.  or  forcing  it  out,  or  farcing  it  through, 
or  forcing  it  fnuu  a  ondy :  a  door  or  a  kick  may  be 
torc^  by  viotently  breaking  them :  but  a  door  or  a 
lock  may  be  strained  by  putting  the  hinges  or  the 
spring  out  of  Its  place.  So  likewise,  a  person  may  be 
said  to/irrc«  himself  to  speak,  when  by  a  violent  exer- 
tion he  give*  utterance  to  liia  words ;  but  he  #Cratiw  Ids 
throat  or  his  voice  when  be  exercises  the  fares  on  the 
throat  or  lunxs  so  as  lo  extend  them,  or  he  strains  his 
powers  of  thinking;  *  There  was  then  (before  the  Ikll) 
no  poring,  no  stni{p|ling  wiili  memory,  no  straining 
for  Invention.*— SuvTB.  Fbrcs  and  stress  as  nouiM 
are  in  like  manner  comparable  when  they  are  applied 
to  the  mode  of  utterance :  we  must  use  a  certain /srcs 
In  the  pronunciation  of  every  word ;  this  therefore  is 
ludiffinlte  and  general ;  but  ttie  stress  Is  that  particular 
and  strong  decree  ot  fores  which  hi  exerted  in  the  pro- 
nuncUition  or  ceruln  words ;  *  Was  ever  any  one  ob- 
aerved  to  come  out  of  a  tavern  At  for  his  study,  or  in- 
deed for  any  thing  requiring  stress.*— Sooth. 
Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  in  ita  fares. 

SBAESnU&B. 

STRESS,  STRAIN,  EMPHASIS,  ACCENT. 

Streao  and  strain  stgnf  (V  the  same  as  In  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  emphasis^  Rom  the  Greek  ^ahno  to 
appear,  stenUea  making  lo  appear;  aee«iit,ln  Latin 
acssnias,  from  cans  to  slog^  algnifles  to  suit  the  tune  or 
tone  of  the  voiea. 

Strtsa  and  strain  are  general  both  in  sense  and  ap- 
^icaikw:  the  fomar  still  more  tlian  tlie  latter:  *«• 
fAasiff  and  osssal  are  aMidMofiba  strsM.    Strtaait 


applicable  to  aU  bodiea,  the  powert  of  wtaidi  raay  ba 
tried  by  exertioo;  as  the  strsaa  upon  a  rope,  upon  a 
■hall  of  a  carriage,  a  wheel  or  sprUig  In  a  machloa: 
the  strain  is  an  excessive  strsss,  by  which  a  tiling  ia 
thrown  imt  of  Its  course ;  there  may  be  a  stroni  in 
most  cases  where  there  is  n  stress :  but  stress  and 
strata  are  to  be  compared  witli  emphasis  and  occsnl, 
particularly  in  iheexertlon  of  the  voice,  in  wlilch  case 
the  stress  is  a  strong  and  special  exertion  of  ihe  voiea, 
on  one  word,  or  one  part  of  a  wurd.  so  as  to  distiu 
■      "    '  iraimistheur 


guish  it  from  another ;  but  the  Hrain  k  the  undmt  ex 
ertion  of  the  voice  beyond  its  usual  |iitcb,  In  the  utiei 
anee  of  one  or  more  words ;  we  hiy  a  stress  on  out 
words  for  the  couvenlcnce  of  oihera ;  but  when  we 
strain  the  voice  it  is  as  much  to  the  aniMiyaiice  of 
uUiors  as  it  is  hurt  Ail  to  ourselves;  *  Singing  diff^ra 
from  vociferation  in  this,  that  it  cunsisis  in  a  certain 
harmony :  nor  is  It  performed  with  so  much  straining 
of  the  voice.*— Jamks.  The  stress  may  consist  In  an 
elevation  of  voice,  or  a  prokNiged  uuerance ;  '  Thoat 
English  syllables  whicli  I  call  kingni*ea  receive  a  pecu- 
liar stress  of  voice  from  tlieir  «u:ote  or  circumflex 
accent,  as  In  quickly,  dAwry.*- Fovtbo.  The  sse 
phasis  Is  that  species  of  stress  which  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  word  or  eyilable  from  another:  the 
stress  may  be  accidental ;  but  the  smpkasis  is  on  lu 
tenlionol  stress:  ignorant  people  and  cliildren  ore 
often  led  to  Iny  the  stress  on  little  and  unimportant 
words  in  a  sentence ;  speakers  sometimes  And  it  con 
venlent  lo  mark  particular  words,  to  which  ihey  at 
tacli  a  value,  by  the  emphasis  with  which  they  utter 
them ;  *  Emphasis  not  so  much  regards  the  time  as  a 
certain  grandeur,  whereby  some  letter,  syllable,  word, 
or  sentence.  Is  rendered  more  remarkable  than  the 
rest  by  a  more  vigorous  pronunciatkm  and  a  longer 
stay  upon  iu'— Holdko.  The  stress  may  be  casual 
or  regular,  oa  words  or  sylbiWes;  the  accsmt  Is  that 
kind  of  rMulaled  strsso  which  Is  laid  on  one  syllabla 
to  dIsUnguMb  It  from  another :  there  are  many  words 
in  our  own  huicuage,  such  as  aubject,  otiject,  present, 
and  the  like,  where,  to  distinguish  tlie  verb  from  the 
noun,  the  accent  falls  on  tlie  last  syllable  for  the  former, 
and  on  the  flrst  syllable  for  the  latter ;  *  The  correct- 
ness and  harmony  of  English  verse  depends  entirdy 
upon  its  being  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  ^1- 
tables,  and  Its  having  tlie  accsnts  of  ihoae  qrliobiei 
property  placed.*— Ttrwhitt. 

In  relbrence  to  the  use  of  words,  these  terms  nay 
admit  of  a  farther  disUnctkin :  fur  we  may  lay  a  stresa 
or  embhasis  on  a  particular  point  of  our  reasoning,  in 
the  nrst  case,  by  enlarging  upon  it  tonger  than  od 
other  points ;  or.  In  the  second  case,  by  the  use  of 
stronger  expressions  or  epithets ;  *  After  such  a  mighty 
stress^  BO  Irirutionaily  laid  upon  two  slight,  emp^ 
words  Cself-conociousness*  and  *  mutual  cunsckms- 
neas*)  have  ihey  made  niiy  thing,  but  the  auUtor  him- 
self (Sberinck  on  the  Triniiy)  better  understood  ?*— 
Somn.  *1'he  Idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  thia 
world  nor  the  next,  are  emphatieaUf  calknl,  by  Dr. ' 
Tillotson,  »•  Fools  ut  large.**  *— Spkctator.  The  strain 
or  accent  may  be  einpkiyed  to  designate  the  tone  or 
manner  in  which  we  express  ourselves,  that  is,  the 
spirit  of  our  discourse :  In  familiar  language  we  talk  of 
a  per8on*s  proceeding  in  a  strain  of  panegyric,  or  of 
censure ;  *  An  assured  hope  of  future  gkiry  raises  him 
to  a  pursuit  of  a  more  than  ordinary  strain  of  duly  and 
perfection.*— SouTR.  In  poetry  persona  are  said  to 
pour  forth  their  complaints  In  lender  accents  ; 

For  thee  my  tuneful  aecsnU  will  I  raise.— Dbtbsii. 

TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESS. 
To  repress  Is  to  preai  back  or  down:  to  restrain  ia 
to  strain  back  or  down .  the  formrr  is  the  general,  the 
latter  is  the  speciflck  term:  we  always  repress  wiiea 
we  restrain^  but  not  vice  versd.  Repress  Is  used  mostly 
for  pressing  down,  so  as  to  keep  that  Inward  which 
waniB  to  make  Its  appearance :  restrain  Is  an  habltmU 
repression  by  which  it  is  kept  In  a  suie  of  towness :  a 
person  is  said  to  repress  his  feelints  when  he  does  not 
give  them  vent  either  by  his  words  or  actions ;  he  ia 
said  to  restrain  his  foellngs  when  he  never  lets  tliera 
rise  beyond  a  certain  pitch :  good  morals,  as  wed  aa 
good  manners,  call  upon  us  to  rqtress  every  unseemly 
expresskm  of  joy  In  the  company  of  those  who  are  aot 
in  a  condition  to  partake  of  our  joy ;  It  is  prudmce  aa 
well  as  virtoe  to  rattrain  oar  appMiias  by  ■•  taabitu^ 


ENGLISH   STNONTMES. 


Ifarbewmoee,  that  ih«ir  may  not  gftia  tbe  aaeMdaAey. 
One  Mnirat  too  quickly  rtpttas  a  rWnc  tpirit  of  re- 
■wiano*  bi  any  coauntinUy,  large  or  small ;  *  PbUo- 
aophy  ba«  oAen  atteinpled  to  reprea  Inaoloice  bv  a«- 
wrtlnf  tbat  all  eondldoM  ace  levelled  by  death/— 
JoamoR.  One  cannot  too  early  rMCrota  the  irregu- 
larities of  chlldbood ;  *  He  tbat  would  keep  tbe  power 
of  sin  Ihmi  running  out  Into  act.  must  r^strmin  It  from 
oonvcrsing  witb  tbe  object.*— Soimi.  Tbe  innocent 
vivacity  of  youtb  should  not  be  rtfr»9*ed ;  bat  their 
wUdnesB  and  intemperance  ought  to  be  rttrmUMi. 

To  r9prM§  is  simply  to  keep  down  or  to  keep  from 
iMs^  to  eicesB.  To  rmffr—a  is  to  keep  under  or  to 
keep  tnm  appearing  in  pubUck  or  coming  into  oodce. 
A  jttdlclotts  parent  rtfr—t  t/ftrj  tumnltuoas  passion 
tn  a  child ;  •Her  forwardnsM  was  r^fruteA  witb  a 
flown  by  her  motlier  or  aunt.*— Johrsom.  A  JudlckMu 
eoromander  »wfpr§§*e$  a  rebellloa  by  a  timely  and 
re«)lute  ezerdse  of  authority;  *  Every rebeUloo,  when 
It  is  n^prMrndf  makes  the  subject  weaker  and  tbe 
prince  stronger.'— Davibs.  To  rtpres»  a  feeling  to  to 
keep  it  down  so  that  It  may  not  increase  In  force;  so 
likewise  to  n;prs««  viotence  either  of  fteling  or  con- 
duct; 

8ucb  kings 
Favour  the  inaoeent,  repret§  the  bold, 
And,  while  they  flourish,  moke  an  age  of  gold, 
Wallick. 
*8ome,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  remedy  against 
dangers,  endeavoured  lo  set  up  the  sedition  again,  but 
they  were  speedily  ri|pr«M«d,  and  thereby  the  sedition 
««ypr«M«d  wliolly.*— UATWAao.    To  ntfprtt  a  feel- 
ing is  not  to  give  it  expression,  to  supprtB  a  work, 
Ac  is  not  to  give  it  publication,  or  withdraw  It  flom 
fkrther  publication; 

With  him  Palemon  kept  the  watch  at  night. 
In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  Muvfrttt 
Some  painflil  secret  of  tlie  soul  congest. 

FAX.0O1CBK. 

Too  mav  depend  upon  the  mtfprution  of  these 
I.*— Por«. 


TO  BTIFLB,  SUPPRESS,  SMOTHER. 

8tUU  ta  a  f^uentatlve  of  st^f,  In  Lathi  sMP«,  and 
Greet  ^i^  to  make  tight  or  ckise;  nnr**9  signiaes 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  «si#a«r,as  a  fle- 
qoenutive  of  smut  or  smoke,  signifies  to  cover  with 
•mut  or  smoke. 

StifU  and  MMtJUr  In  their  literal  sense  will  be  more 
propttly  considered  under  the  article  of  SmJfc^tMt  Itc 
(V.  TV  «iif scale) ;  they  are  here  taken  In  a  moral  ap- 
pUcaUon. 

The  leadinf  fclaa  of  aO  these  terms  Is  that  of  keep- 
ing out  of  view :  «t^  Is  applicable  to  tlie  Aelings 
only  ;  tnffrttt  to  the  (Mings  or  to  outward  circum- 
stances; tsMMer  to  outward  circumstances  only :  we 
$mu  resentment;  we  tufprtts  anger:  the  former  is 
an  act  of  some  continuance ;  the  latter  is  the  act  of 
tJie  moment :  we  9tOU  our  resentment  by  abstaining  to 
take  any  measures  of  retaliation ;  *  Tou  excel  In  tlie 
art  of  tUMng  and  concealing  your  resentment.*— 
Swirr.  We  nppre»s  the  rising  emotion  of  anger,  so 
as  not  to  give  it  utterance  or  even  the  expression  of  a 
look ;  •  They  foresaw  the  violence  with  which  this  in- 
dignation wouki  iHirst  out  after  being  so  kmg  «m- 
•TMMd.* — RonaaTsoH.  It  requires  time  and  powornil 
•  '"    "  '      "Ta  dngle 


motives  to  «t(^  but  only  i 


B  eflbrt  to  MMppnts ; 


MHhlng  but  a  loiig  course  of  vice  can  enable  a  man  to 
stills  the  admonitions  and  reproaches  of  conscience ; 
Art,  brainless  art!  our  furious  charioteer, 
'PcN'  nature*s  rtAoe  wiui{/Ud  woukl  recall) 
•      -  -"- to  the  precipice  of  death. 

Yumto. 

A  seaee  of  prudeooe  may  sometimes  lead  a  ssan  to 
t$»  the  joy  which  an  occurrence  produces  in  his 


Dr? 


asT* 


Well did*st  thou.  Richard,  to  ntpprtMs  thy  voice; 
Tot  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  ftar  we  sboukl  liave  seen  declpher*d  there 
Mora  rancorous  splght,  more  furious  raging  broils. 

SHAKSPKAai. 

In  regard  to  outward  dreumstanoss,  we  say  that  s 
book  Is  tn^fTfttd  by  the  authority  of  government 
that  vlc«  is  tuffm—i  by  the  azertioas  of  those  who 


haw  power:  an  ailUr  is  ssMOsrsd  so  fbal  to  shal  nl 
become  generally  known,  or  that  tbe  fire  Is  tmMktMd 
under  the  embers;  *Oreat  and  generous  prioeiplss  not 
being  kept  up  and  cherished,  but  mmUUtmI  In  sensual 
ddlf  hts,  God  suffen  tlmn  to  sink  iolo  tow  and  Ingla- 
rious  satisfaction.'— SocTH. 


TO  SUFFOCATE,  STIFLE,  SMOTHER,  CHOSE. 

SvSocaU^  in  Latin  «i^<k«<m,  partkiple  of  #^|We, 
is  compounded  of  auk  and  /anx,  signiiying  to  stop  up 
tbe  throat;  bUJU  Is  a  f^ueniative  of  «tv^  that  Is,  to 
stuir  excessively ;  tiMtlur  Is  a  fVequentatfve  of  tfwete  ; 
ck»k»  Is  inrobaMv  a  variation  of  cJkssA,  to  Saxoa  sssc. 
because  stranculation  is  effected  t»y  a  compression  or 
the  tliroat  under  tlie  clieek-bone. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  stopping  the  breath; 
but  under  various  circumstances  and  by  various  means; 
9ytgoc»iMin  is  produced  by  every  kind  of  i 
temal  or  internal,  and  is  tlierefore  tJ 


t  general  of 


A  n^focmtinf  wind  the  pilgrim 
With  instant  death.— Toomsox. 


StifUng  proceeds  by  internal  means,  that  Is,  Inr  tbe  aa 
raisdon  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  oassages  which  lead 
to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  in  this  sense  ta  employed 
figurativdy ; 
When  my  heart  was  ready  with  a  sigh  to  cleave, 
I  have,  with  mighty  anguish  of  my  soul, 
Just  at  the  birth  stiffs^  this  stUl-bom  sigh. 

SHASSPBAaa. 
We  may  be  mftaui  Yxy  excluding  the  air  externally, 
as  by  gagging,  confining  closely,  or  pressing  vicriently : 
we  may  M  i¥g0t^t«d,  or  atiJUd  by  means  of  vapoum, 
dose  air,  or  smoke.  To  mmOct  hi  to  tmgfU  by 
the  exduaion  of  air  externally,  as  by  covering  a  person 
Mitirdy  with  bedclothes:  xxitktkt  Is  a  mode  of  «ti|Cni£ 
Inr  means  of  bodies  disproportlonatdy  large,  as  a  friece 
of  food  kMlging  In  the  throat  or  the  larynx,  in  which 
senae  tliey  may  both  be  used  figurativeiv ;  *Tbe  love 
of  jeakNis  men  breaks  out  furloosly  (when  the  object 
of  their  loves  is  taken  fVom  them)  and  tlirows  c^aU 
mixture  of  suspicion  which  thokoi  and  tw^tkmtd  it 
before.*— AomsoN. 

TO  CHECK,  CURB,  CONTROL. 

An  these  terms  express  a  spedos  of  restraining. 

Cktck  and  atrh  arc  figurative  expresdoos  borrowed 
from  natural  objects.  CMcA,  fVom  tktk  or  chuk-mtX» 
in  the  game  of  chess,  slanifies  as  a  verb  to  exert  a  re> 
strictive  power :  cari,  from  tbe  cwk^  by  which  horsea 
are  kept  In,  signifies  In  like  manner,  acoerdve  restrain- 
ing ;  control  u  probably  contracted  from  cetintemti, 
that  is,  to  turn  against  an  object,  to  act  against  It 

To  check  Is  to  throw  obstacles  In  the  way.  to  impede 
the  coufse;  to  curb  is  to  bear  down  by  tlie  direct  exer> 
else  of  force,  to  prevent  from  action ;  to  control  is  to 
direct  and  turn  tlie  course:  the  actions  of  men  are 
ekeckod;  thdr  feelinn  are  eurhoi;  thdr  actioQS  or 
fiseUngs  are  controlled. 

External  means  are  employed  In  chocking  or  esa- 
trolUng ;  external  or  Internal  means  are  employed  fa 


emrhing:  men  check  and  control  others;  they  ewrk 
themselves  or  otheri ;  young  people  ouaht  always  to  be 
ehockei  whenever  they  discover  a  too  forward  temper 
in  tbe  presence  of  their  superiours  or  eldera;  *  Devo- 
tion, when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  check  of  reason,  Ik 
ape  to  degenerate  into  enthusiasm.'- AnmsoR.  It  is 
necessary  to  curb  those  who  are  of  an  impetuous 


The  polat  of  honour  has  been  deem*d  of  use, 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  cmrh  abuse ; 
Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  Is  clear. 
Our  perished  manners  are  a  mask  we  wear. 

Cowpsm. 
It  Is  neceasary  to  keep  youth  under  eenfrsi,  until  they 
have  wlttiin  Uiemsdves  the  restrictive  power  of  judge- 
ment to  car*  their  passions,  and  control  their  Inordlnaft 
appetites; 
Whatever  private  views  and  passkms  plead, 
No  cause  can  justify  so  Mack  a  deed : 
These,  when  the  angry  tempest  cknids  tbe  soul, 
May  darken  reason  and  her  course  emttroL 
^  T« 


ENGU8H  emfomrMEs. 


sts 


UnUmtted  pimer  emnot  with  proprMar  be 
to  any  body  of  Indtridaali ;  tbera  oiulit  In  every  Male 
to  be  alefiUnate  meam  of  dkcdUiur  tboee who  ■bow  a 
diapoaitlon  to  ezerdM  an  undne  autaority :  but  to  tnvcat 
tbe  people  with  thie  office  lain  ftictglvbif  back,  into  ttie 
handa  of  tbe  community,  that  wblch  for  tbe  wbeM  par- 
poeeiwaa  taken  from  tbem  by  tbe  InetttutkMi  of  govern- 
ment: It  la  giving  a  restraining  power  to  tboee  wbo 
tbemaelvee  are   moet  in  want  of  "^  '  '     ' 


wboee  angovemaUe  paarfona  require  to  be  emrbtd  ht 
the  Iron  arm  of  power,  wboee  unimly  wiUe  reqalre  all 
tbe  Influence  of  wtedom  and  authority  to  cMftCrW  them. 


TO  FORBID,  PROHIBIT,  INTERDICT, 
PROBCRIBE. 

The  for  Infm-bid^  from  the  German  oer,  k  negative, 
ilgnlfying  to  bid  not  to  do;  thevre  in  proUbtt,  and 
inter  In  tiOerdtct,  have  both  a  slmiiarty  nccative  eenee : 
the  former  verb,  from  kmbeo  to  have,  rignllles  to  have  or 
hold  that  a  thing  shall  not  be  done,  to  restrafai  from 
doing ;  the  latter,  from  dice  to  say,  signifles  to  say  that 
a  thing  shall  not  be  done. 

nrbid  b  the  ordinary  term ;  prokibU  la  the  judicial 
term ;  interdict  the  moral  term. 

To  ferbid  ia  a  direct  and  personal  act ;  to  prokibit  is 
an  Inmrect  action  that  operates  by  means  or  extended 
iuflnence :  both  imply  the  fezercise  of  power  or  authority 
of  an  individual ;  but  tbe  former  is  more  applicable  to 
the  power  of  an  individual,  and  the  latter  to  the  autho- 
rity of  government.  A  puentforbide  his  child  marrv- 
Ing  when  he  thinks  proper ;  *  The  father  of  Constantia 
was  so  incensed  at  the  fhther  of  Theodosios  that  he 
ferbade  the  son  his  honsR.*— Admsok.  The  «>vem- 
ment  wrohibiu  the  use  of  spirituous  Uonors ;  <1  think 
that  all  persons  (that  is,  quacks)  sbouU  be  prohibited 
from  curing  their  IncuraMe  patients  by  act  of  jparlia- 
ment'— Hawkbswobth.  Interdict  Is  a  species  of 
forbiddimf  appUfd  to  more  serious  concerns ;  we  may 
be  itUerduiUd  the  use  of  wine  by  a  physician ;  *  It  is  not 
to  be  desired  that  morality  soould  be  considered  as 
interdicted  to  all  ftiture  writera.*— JoRVSoN, 

A  thing  )m  forbidden  by  a  command ;  it  Is  prohibited 
by  a  law :  hence  that  which  Is  immoral  la  forbidden  by 
the  express  word  of  God ;  that  wbkh  is  tUegal  is  prer 
At»it«tfbythe  laws  of  man.  We  are /br^^dden  In  tbe 
Scripture  from  even  Indulging  a  thought  of  committing 
evil :  it  is  the  policv  of  everr  government  to  prokibu 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  such  commodities 
as  are  likely  to  aflect  the  Internal  trade  of  the  country.* 
To/orAtdorntterdtctareoppaeed  to  command;  topro- 
hibtt,  to  aUow.  As  nothing  is  forbidden  to  ChrisUans 
which  is  good  and  lust  in  Itself,  so  nothing  is  com- 
manded that  is  hurtful  and  unjust ;  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Mahometan  or  any  other  religion.  As  no 
one  is  prohibited  in  our  own  country  from  wrMnf  that 
which  can  tend  to  the  improvement  of  mankind ;  so  on 
the  other  hand  he  Is  not  altowed  to  Indulge  his  private 
malignity  by  the  publication  of  injurious  personalities. 

Forbid  and  interdict,  as  personal  acts,  are  properly 
applicable  to  persons  only,  but  by  an  hnproperappllca- 
.  .-    -^.  ^         ir,  in^ 


tkm  are  extended  to  things ;  prohibit,  however, 
*  *  *  "  1  withequ 

forbids  us  doing 


general  sense  of  restraining,  Is  applied  with  equal  pro- 
soiune  * 


priely  to  things  as  to  persona 
athing; 

Life's  span  forbid*  at  to  extend  oar  cares, 
And  stretch  our  hopes  beyond  oar  years. 

CaascB. 

Law,aathority,andtbeHke,j»rdUW(;  *Fear»r«UH<s 
endeavours  by  infusing  despair  of  aacceaa.*— JoBMaoM. 
Nature  raXsr^eto ; 

Other  ambltkm  ttatare  InterdieCs.— Yoime. 

Troetrihe^  In  Latin  prooerAo,  slgnMed  originally  to 
oflisr  for  sale,  and  also  to  outlaw  a  penon,  but  Is  now 
employed  either  fai  tbe  political  or  moral  sense  of  eon- 
demntog  capltaDy  or  otterly,  whenee  It  has  been  ex- 
tended In  its  appttcatlon  to  aignify  the  absolutely /vr^ 
Wdd^lobeosed  or  held  as  to  vrsMrOs  a  name  or  a 
doctrine;  'Bone  utterly  ^rescriM  the  name  of  chance, 
as  a  word  of  Imploas  and  proflme  signUleatlon.*— 
Soirra. 

•  Vldt  Trustor :  "To  forUd,  prohibit.'* 


TO  DBOIDIS,  DBTERBflNE,  CONCLUDE  UPON. 
Tbe  idea  of  bringinff  a  thing  to  an  end  la  common  to 
the  signiflcation  of  all  Rieee  words;  butd«e»d«c 


pounded 
ryintto 


more  tban  determine,  and  determine  more  than  cemelmde 
upon ;  to  decide^  from  the  Latin  darid»,  compounded  of 
di  and  emdo.  sIgniQrtng  to  cut  off  ot  cut  slx»t  a  busi- 
ness ;  and  detmnine,nrm  the  Latin  determine, com- 

inded  of  de  and  terminue  a  term  or  boundary,  signi- 

It  to  fix  the  boundary,  are  both  employed  In  mati^a 
relaung  to  oorselves  or  othen;  eonelndt,  tmai  the 
Latin  eoneludo,  signifying  to  make  the  mind  «p  to  a 
thing.  Is  employed  In  matters  that  respeet  the  parties 
only  who  conclude.  As  it  respects  others,  lo  dseids  le 
an  act  of  greater  authority  than  to  duermine:  a  pareat 
deeidee  for  bis  child ;  a  subordinate  person  asay  dslsr- 
sttfM  sometimes  for  those  who  are  under  him  In  the 
absence  of  htosuperioors.  In  all  cases,  to  dscids  Is  an 
act  of  greater  importance  than  to  dcterauiM.  The  na- 
ture and  character  of  a  thing  Is  daetdsd  upon :  Its  HmMe 
or  extent  are  determined  on.  A  Judge  deeidee  on  the 
law  and  equity  of  the  case;  the  Jurv  d«(sr«tiM  as  to  the 
niilt  or  innocence  of  the  person.  Anindividnaldeodes 
in  his  own  mind  on  any  measure,  and  the  fwoptiety  of 
adopting  it ;  he  determtnee  in  hkown  mind,  as  to  how, 
when,  and  where  it  shall  be  commenced. 

One  deeidee  In  all  matters  of  question  or  dispute;  one 
determtnee  In  all  matters  of  fhct.  We  decide  in  order 
lo  have  an  opinion ;  we  determine  in  order  to  act.  In 
complicated  cases,  where  arguments  of  apparently 
equal  weight  are  offered  by  men  of  equal  authority,  it 
is  difficult  to  d«e^d«; 

With  mutual  blood  th*  Ansonian  soil  is  dyed, 
While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  deade, 

DxTOBir 
When  equally  foasn>le  plans  are  oflbred  fbr  our  choice, 
we  are  often  led  to  determine  upon  one  of  them  fh>m 
trifling  motives;  *  Revolutions  of  state,  many  timee 
make  way  fbr  new  Insdtutioas  and  forms;  and  ofioi 
determine  in  eitber  setting  up  some  tyranny  at  home^ 
ot  bringing  in  some  conquest  from  abroad.*— Taimjt. 
To  det«r8RMaBdc0iKiMd«  are  equally  practical:  but 
deterwune  seems  to  be  more  peculiarly  the  aa  of  an 
Individual ;  conclude  may  be  the  act  of  one  or  of  many. 
We  ddsna^iM  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  wUI:  wecM- 
elmde  on  a  thing  by  bifbrenee  and  deduction.  Caprice 
may  often  influence  in  determininf ;  but  nothinf  la 
concluded  en  without  deliberation  and  Judgement 
Many  thina  may  be  determined  on  which  are  either 
never  put  into  execution,  or  remain  tong  unexecuted; 

Eve!  now  expect  great  tldiafB,  which  perhapa 

Of  na  will  aoon  determine^  or  bnpoae 

New  laws  to  be  observ'd.— Miltow . 
What  Is  eoneludedon  is  mostly  foltowed  by  immediate 
action.    To  conclude  on  Is  properly  to  come  lo  a  final 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  lie  protectorl 
It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet; 
But  so  it  must  tie,  If  the  king  miscarry. 

BHAXarsA&i. 


TO  DETERBIINE,  RESOLVE. 

To  determine  (v.  7b  decide)  Is  more  especially  an  act 
of  die  Judgement ;  eto  retohte  (p.  Courmft)  is  an  act  of 
the  wul :  the  fbnner  requires  examination  and  choice ; 
we  determine  how  or  what  we  shall  do :  the  latter  re- 
quires a  firm  spirit ;  we  reeelve  that  we  wlH  do  what 
we  have  determined  upon.  Our  d^erminetione  sbooki 
be  prudent,  that  they  may  not  canse  repentance;  oar 
reeolumeme  should  be  fixed.  In  order  to  prevent  varia- 
tkm.  There  can  be  no  co-operation  with  a  man  who 
is  undetermined ;  it  wUI  be  dangerous  to  co-operate 
with  a  man  who  Is  irreeoluU. 

In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  UHb  we  have  fVeonent  oc- 
casion to  d«f«nanMwithoutr««o/vrii^;  in  the  discharge 
of  our  moral  duties,  or  the  performance  of  any  dBoe, 
we  have  occasion  to  reeolve  without  determintnf.  A 
master  determtnee  to  dismiss  his  servant;  the  servant 
reeolvee  on  beoomhig  mwe  diligent  iWsonal  con- 
venience or  necessity  gives  rise  to  the  determination  ; 
a  sense  of  doty,  honour,  fidelity,  and  the  like,  gives 
birth  to  the  rteolution.  A  traveller  determinee  to  take 
a  certain  route;  a  learner  resolve*  to  conquer  every 

*  VMe  AbbeGlraid:  «*Decl8ion, leaohitioa.' 
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ENGLISH  SYNONTMES. 


diffleiHtjr  In  tht  •eqalmntat  of  laamligi  Honoor  or 
chnnge  of  clreaoMtaiicea  occMtoai  m  penoa  to  alter  his 
dturmimmti^n ;  Umidiiy,  fear,  or  defect  la  principle, 
occaiiom  the  r«s»tmtum  to  waver.  Cbildrea  are  not 
capable  o(  deUmumnf ;  and  tiWr  beet  rMo/iUt«iu  fall 
betiore  tiie  gmtiAcaiioa  of  the  moaient.  Tlioee  whti 
d«l»rmim»  iMwtlly  are  frequeoUy  under  the  neceeiity  vf 
alterii^  ttieir  itUrmimmiumB ;  '  Wbeo  tbe  mind  bovera 
amoiif  eucb  a  varieiy  of  aMuremeote,  ooe  had  better 
•ettle  on  a  way  of  life  that  Is  not  tiie  vwy  be*t  we  might 
have  choeeo,  than  fn»w  old  without  dtUrmiMing  our 
choice.* — Aiuneoii.  There  are  no  resplmtimmM  wo  weak 
aa  tboee  that  are  made  on  a  aicJc  bed :  the  return  of 
health  !■  quickly  succeeded  by  a  recurrence  to  our 
foiuier  course  of  life ;  *  Tlie  resolution  uf  dying  to  end 
our  miseries  does  not  show  such  a  degree  of  magna- 
nimity, as  a  rMsUUeii  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to  tlis 
diMieosailons  of  Provideaee.*— Aoouos. 

In  roaners  of  science,  d««rsitiM  Is  lo  fix  the  mind,  or 
to  cause  it  to  rest  In  a  certain  opinion ;  to  rsM/os  is  to 
lay  open  what  isolMeure,  to  clear  the  mlad  from  doubt 
and  hesitatloo.  We  dcc«rMtM  points  of  question;  we 
rsMfssdlttcukioB.  It  is  more  difficult  to  d0teriMiw  in 
matten  of  rank  or  precedence  Uian  in  cases  where  the 
solid  and  real  interests  of  man  are  ooocemed ;  *  We 
pray  against  noUiinf  but  sin,  and  agalnstevil  in  general 
(lo  the  Lord*s  prayer),  leaving  It  with  Oiuniseittnce  to 
dtUrmimt  wkmt  is  really  soch.*— Admsoii.  It  Is  the 
bosittess  of  tbe  teacher  lo  rsso/os  the  dlAculties  whkb 
■re  pmpoeed  by  the  scliolar;  *I  think  there  Is  no  great 
dificulQr  In  ruolvimg  your  doubts.  The  reasons  for 
which  you  areioclioed  tOTlsit  London  are,  1  think,  not 
of  suffirleot  dtreogth  to  answer  the  objectiotts.*~JoBii- 
901I.  Every  point  Is  not  proved  which  Is  deUrmitud; 
Bar  Is  every  ddficulty  rsse/vsd  which  is  answered. 

TO  SOLVE,  RESOLVE. 

80iv  and  rsMlvs  both  come  from  the  Latin  tolvo,  in 
Greek  X^  in  Hebrew  ^fff  to  loosen. 

Bccwoen  sstos  and  rsssfos  there  Is  no  considerable 
dUfcrenoe  cither  In  sense  or  application:  the  former 


rather 


»  merely  tospeak  of  unfolding,  in  a  general  n 
which  Iswiauped  up  In  obscurity:  tor» 
er  to  oofold  It  by  tlie  particular  method  of  e 


)rM*lss  Is 

of  canyiog 

ooe  back  to  first  principlea;  we  m<m  a  problem,  and 
rsesiM  a  diflteulty ; 


Something  yet  of  donbt  remains, 
Which  only  thy  §0luii»n  can  rsr sIm.- 


-MtLTOII. 


DECIDED,  DETERMINED,  RESOLT7TE. 

A  man  who  is  dtcidtd  (o.  TV  dteide)  remains  In  oo 
doubt:  he  who  is  dHermhud  is  uniiifiuenced  Iw  the 
doubts  or  <|uesttons  of  otliers:  he  who  is  rtoolmU  (e. 
TV  defcrmiM.  ruoloe)  Is  uninfluenced  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions.  A  dseided  character  is  at 
all  times  essential  for  a  prince  or  'a  minister,  but  par- 
Hcolarly  so  in  an  unseuled  period  like  the  present ;  a 
itUrmnud  character  b  eMential  for  a  commander,  or 
any  one  who  has  to  exercise  auttio  ity;  a  resoluU 
charact^  is  esseiillsl  for  one  wlio  has  engaged  in  dan- 
gerous enterpriMS.  Pericles  was  a  man  of  a  decided 
temper,  which  was  well  fitted  to  direct  the  aflhirs  of 
■ovemment  In  a  season  of  tuibulence  and  disquietude ; 
'Almost  all  tlie  high-bred  republicans  of  my  time 
have,  aOer  a  short  apace.  b«fcome  the  most  decided 
thoroughpaced  courtiers.'— Burks.  Titus  Maulius 
Torquatus  displayed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  dUer- 
mimed  character,  when  be  put  to  death  bis  victorious 
■on  for  a  breacli  of  military  discipline ; 

A  race  dHermtned,  that  to  death  contend ; 

So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreau  defend. 

Pora. 
Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Cesar,  was  a  man  of  a  resolute 
temper ;  •  Most  of  tbe  propositions  we  think,  reason, 
discourse,  nay,  act  upon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  have 
Qodnubted  knowledge  of  iheir  troth ;  yet  some  of  them 
border  so  near  upon  cerulnty  that  we  make  no  doubt 
at  an  about  them ;  but  assent  to  them  ta  firmly,  and 
act  according  to  that  assent  as  resotutclg,  as  if  Uiey 
were  InfalUbly  demonstrated.'— LocKi. 

DECIDED,  DECISIVE. 
Decided  marks  that  wbkh  Is  actually  decided:  deee- 


DtniM la eiptoyed  ktr  peMOMorlhlafi;  imhtM 
only  for  things.  A  person's  aversion  or  attachment  in 
decided  ;  a  sentence,  a  Judgement,  or  a  victory,  k  ds- 
cistve,  A  man  of  a  decided  character  always  adopts 
dsctstvs  measures.  It  is  right  to  be  deeidedlg  averse 
to  every  Uiing  which  is  immoral :  we  should  be  can 
tlous  not  to  pronounce  decieiveljf  oo  any  point  where 
we  are  not  perfectly  dear  and  well  grounded  in  our 
opinion.  In  every  popular  conunotion  it  Is  tlie  duty 
or  a  good  subject  to  take  a  decided  part  In  favour  of 
law  aud  order;  '  A  politick  caution,  a  guarded  circum* 
specllon,  were  aaMwg  the  miing  priMciples  of  oar 
lorefathers  in  their  most  decided  condua.'— Boaaa. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  law,  that,  if  It  were  not  decisive^ 
it  would  b«  of  no  value;  '  The  sentences  of  superiour 
Judges  are  final,  decieive^  aud  Irrevocable.'— Black- 

STOflS. 


DECISION,  JUDGEMENT,  SENTENCE. 

Decision  signifies  literally  the  act  of  deciding,  or  tht 
thing  decided  upon  (r.  TV  decide) ;  judgement  Mgnifiai 
the  act  of  judging  or  dcler  mining  in  general  (v.  TV 
decide);  eentence,  in  Latin  eententiUf  signiUes  the 
opiiiloii  lield  or  inaiiitained. 

These  terras,  though  very  dlfl^rent  In  their  original 
meaning,  are  now  einptoyed  so  that  the  two  latter  ar« 
species  of  the  former;  a  final  concJusiou  of  any  busi- 
ness is  comprehended  in  them  ail :  but  the  decision 
cunvejrs  none  of  thi:  collateral  ideas  which  are  expreseed 
by  judgement  and  senUnce :  a  decision  has  no  respect 
to  the  ugent ;  It  may  be  said  of  one  or  many ;  It  may 
be  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  of  the  nation,  of  tiie 
publick,  of  a  particular  body  of  men,  or  of  a  private 
individual:  but  a  judgement  is  given  In  a  publick 
court,  or  among  private  Individuals:  a  sentence  la 
passed  in  a  court  of  law,  or  at  tlie  bar  of  the  iHibllck. 

A  dedeion  specifics  none  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  action ;  It  may  be  a  legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision  ; 
it  may  lie  a  decision  according  lo  one's  caprice,  or 
after  mature  deliberation:  a  judgement  b  always 
passed  either  in  a  court  of  law,  and  consequently  by 
virtue  of  authority ;  or  It  Is  passed  by  an  individual 
bv  the  authority  of  his  own  judgement :  a  eentence  Ja 
always  passed  by  Uje  authority  of  law,  or  the  nUI  of 
the  publick. 

A  decieion  respects  matters  of  dispute  or  litigation : 
It  puts  an  end  to  all  question ;  'The  decieione  of  the 
Judges,  in  the  several  courts  of  justice,  are  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  auiltoritaiive evidence  tliatcan  begiven 
of  tlie  existence  of  such  n  custom  as  shall  (brm  a  part 
of  tlie  common  Uiw.'^Blackstonb.  A  jiisdgemnt 
respects  the  guilt  or  Innocence,  the  moral  excellence 
or  defects,  of  a  person :  *  It  is  the  greatest  folly  to  seek 
the  praise  or  approbation  of  any  being  besides  thi>  Su- 
preme Being;  because  no  other  being  can  make  a  right 
judgement  of  us.'— Addison.  A  eentence  respects  the 
puntshinent  or  consequent  fate  of  the  object:  *The 
guilty  man  has  an  honour  for  tbe  Judge,  who  wltli 
justice  pronounces  against  him  tlie  sentence  of  death 
itself.*— Sticklb.  Some  questions  are  of  so  eompll 
cated  a  nature,  that  It  is  not  po;  sible  to  bring  them  to 
a  decieion :  men  are  forbidden  by  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  be  severe  In  their  judgemaUe  on  one  aniuher ; 
the  works  of  an  author  must  sometimes  await  the  sen- 
tence of  Impartial  posterity  before  tJieir  value  can  bt 
duly  appreciated. 

FINAL,  CONCLUSIVE. 

Finely  In  French  jlssi,  Latin  Jinalie,  from  jlnis  tbe 
end,  signifies  having  an  end;  conclusive,  as  in  the 
preceding  article,  signifies  shutting  up,  or  coming  to  a 
conclusion.  ^ 

Final  designates  simply  the  circumsUnce  of  being 
the  hurt;  conclusiee  the  mode  of  finishing  or  coming 
to  the  last:  a  detemdnaiion  is  Jinul  which  is  to  be 
anceeeded  by  nootlicr;  •Neither  with  us  in  England 
hath  there  lieen  (Ull  very  lately)  any  jinml  determina- 
tkm  upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the  common  law.'— 
Blackstonk.  a  reasoning  is  conclueive  that  puts  a 
Stop  to  farther  question;  'I  hardly  think  the  example 
of  Abraham's  complaining,  that,  unless  he  had  some 
chiklren  of  his  body,  his  steward  Elleaer  of  Damascus 
would  be  his  heir,  it  quite  conclusive  to  show  that  be 
made  him  so  by  will.'— Bi^ackstohb.  The  jEasI  k 
arbitraiy ;  It  depends  opou  tbe  will  to  Bike  Uto  er 


fiNOUBH  8TN0NTMES. 


BOl:  Um  MKliwiM  If  «MArt\  It  dtpeads  vpM  tht 
eireuiMUncw  mad  tbe  oadwHaikHng:  a  person  ghm 
mAnal  anawer  at  option;  bat,  In  order  to  make  an 
anewer  ««»clMto«i  U  moet  beiatleflictory  to  aU  partiee. 

CONCLUSIVE,  DBCISIVB,  CONVINCINQ. 

Cmtidtive  applies  either  to  practical  or  aifomanta- 
tlYC  matters;  d^isiw  to  what  Is  practical  only ;  etmr 
vituM  to  what  is  arsomentative  only. 

It  Is  necessary  to  be  eonelusiv  when  we  deliberate, 
and  i»ci$rve  when  we  command.  What  is  Mnelntiv 
puts  an  end  to  all  discumlon,  and  determines  the 
Judgement;  *  I  win  not  disguise  that  Dr.  Bentley, 
whose  criticism  is  sosimcAMtvs  for  the  tegery  of  those 
tragedies  quoted  by  Plotareh,  is  of  opinioo  **Thespls 
himself  pubUidMd  nothing  in  writing.*' '— CaMBBai.A,in>. 
What  is  dteinvt  pats  an  end  to  aU  waveriag,  and  de- 
termines the  will;  *  Is  It  not  somewhat  singular  that 
Toung  presenred,  without  an/  palliation,  this  preface 
(to  his  Satire  on  Women)  so  bluntly  dednw  in  fitroor 


of  laughing  at  |he  world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his 
works  ymch  contains  tbe  mournful,  angnr,  gloomy, 
Mgkt  Thoughts  ?*— Caorr.    Negotiators  have  some- 


tlntea  an  interest  In  not  speaking  cvncluttvdy;  com- 
manders can  never  retain  their  authority  without 
■Beaktaig  daeisively ;  C9iulu»i9«,  when  compared  to 
99m9mumgt  is  general;  the  latter  Is  partkular :  an  ar- 
gomeot  is  evmoineiMff  a  chain  of  reasoning  eoncluriv*. 
There  may  be  much  that  b  eonvineiMg,  where  there  Is 
■otidag  eoneltuive :  a  proof  may  be  eenrmet^  of  a 
Miticalar  circumstance ;  but  e^nehuive  evidence  wiD 
(ear  upon  the  main  question ;  *  That  religion  Is  esMn- 
tlal  to  the  welfkre  of  man,  can  be  proved  by  tbe  most 
mwnneing  aiiaments.'—BLAiR. 

CRTTJERION,  BTANDARa 

OrittHMt  in  Greek  x^nfpisy,  from  gphm  to  Judge, 

iigniaes  the  mark  or  rule  by  whkh  one  mar  Judge; 

ttmdard,  fhHn  the  verb  to  §Umi,  signifies  the  point 

at  which  one  must  stawi,  or  beyond  whkh  one  mwt 

The  erftsWon  Is  employed  only  In  matters  of  Judge- 
ment ;  the  #t«i»d«rd  is  used  In  the  ordinary  eoooems 
of  llfis.  The  former  serves  for  determining  tbe  eha- 
meters  and  qualities  of  thinei ;  tlie  latter  for  definlnc 
quantity  and  measure.  The  language  and  manners  of 
a  person  is  the  best  crii$n»n  for  forming  an  cstimala 
of  his  station  and  edooatlon ; 

But  have  we  tlwo  no  law  bestdes  oar  wID, 

No  Just  crt(«ri«ii  fiz'd  to  good  or  Ull 

As  well  at  noon  we  bm^  obstruct  oar  sk^ 

Jaimia. 


Ai^Mtasmadeaa  attempt  to  pamade  Ttberlof  fttwi 
holding  on  the  empire:  and  the  leocth  of  time  H  took 
up  eorrobgraUt  the  probability  of  that  conjecture.*— 
Cum  aaaLAHD.  A  testimony  may  be  fnJLmud  or  «sr- 
r^orted ;  but  all  doubt  Is  removed  by  a  e9Hpmati0n, ; 
the  pemiasloa  is  strengthened  by  a  evrfbvrution : 
when  the  truth  of  a  person's  anerHons  is  called  In 
question,  It  is  fortunate  for  him  when  clrcumstancea 
present  themselves  that  cM^Jbrm  the  troth  of  what  ha 
has  said,  or,  If  he  have  respectable  friends,  lo  csrreie- 
rats  bis  testimony. 

TO  CONFIRBI,  ESTABLISH. 

Cm^irm  (V.  TV eoi^krwi^  esri^lsrsla) ;  tUAlUk,  from 
the  wovd  i£«M«,  si^dfles  to  make  stable  or  aUe  to 
stand. 

The  Idea  of  streogthenlna  la  eomaBon  to  these  as  to 
the  former  teiBM,  but  with  a  dUlbreot  appUeatlon: 
confirm  respects  the  state  of  a  person's  mind,  and 
whatever  acts  upon  the  mind;  uuMitk  Is  employed 
with  regard  to  whatever  Is  external :  a  report  is  csn 
firmtd;  a  reputation  Is  utaMtMked:  a  person  is  csn- 
JUmed  in  tbe  persuarion  wt  belief  of  any  truth  or  dr 


Then  doubt  if  such  a 


la  order  to  prodaee  a  oniformlty  In  tbe  mercantile 
trannctlQfM  of  mankind,  one  with  another,  it  is  the 
custom  of  government  to  set  up  a  certain  sUndard  for 
tbe  regnlatton  of  coio^  weights,  and  measures. 

The  word  ttmmdmrd  may  llkewtee  be  used  flgura- 
tlvely  In  the  same  sense.  The  Bible  Is  a  §Umdard  of 
azoMlence,  both  In  morals  and  religion,  which  cannot 
be  too  cloaely  followed.  It  la  Impossible  to  have  tbe 
aame  ttmmlard  In  the  arts  and  sciences,  because  all 
oar  performances  fU\  short  of  perfection,  and  will 
admit  of  Improvement ; 
Rate  not  tn'  eitensloo  o€  the  himian  mbid. 
By  tbe  plebeian  §Umdmrd  of  mankind.— Jbhtms. 

TO  CONFIRM^  CORROBORATE. 

Confirm,  In  French  cs^lnner,  Latin  confirmo,  which 
Is  oompoondod  of  csa  and  jkrmo  or  JInmis,  slgntiyiag 
to  make  additionally  jbw;  eorroboruu,  In  Latin  cerr*. 
hoTMimaj  participle  of  ssiTtftsre,  coauKHinded  of 
tarn  and  rstsrs  to  siveogtben,  dgnlfles  to  add 
strength. 

Tbe  Mea  of  strengtbfnhig 
bat  undw  dMEwent  dream 


esror 
to  tbe 


terms. 
et^prrn  Is  used 
ftneraUy ;  wrrslgrsCs  only  In  particular  instances. 

What  em^inmt  serves  to  mi^tnm  tbe  minds  of  others: 
<  There  Is  an  Abysslnlaa  here  who  knew  Mr.  Brace 
at  Oivender.  I  bsve  examined  him,  and  be  cM^^buM 
Mr.  Brace's  aecoant*—SiE  Wm.  Jonas.  What  esr- 
rsfttfratef  strengthena  one's  sdf;  'The  secrecy  of  this 
cooforence  very  much  fitvoun  my  conjecture,  that 


Trifles,  light  ss  air, 
Are  to  tbe  Jealous,  eonfinMUomM  strong 
As  prooft  of  Holy  WrIL— Shaxspbabb. 
A  thing  Is  MUkU*h0d  ]n  the  publick  estlmatloo,  or 

a  principle  Is  utabUtktd  in  toe  mind: 

worm,  after  having  span  btx  task,  lays  Ii 

dies ;.  but  a  man  can  never  have  takea  in  I 

sure  of  luiowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  bis  paa- 

sions,  or  sstoMw*  liis  soul  In  virtue,  and  eooae  up  lo 

tbe  perfection  of  bis  nature,  before  be  ii  boniadoff 

the  stage.'— Admson. 

Tbe  mind  seeks  its  own  means  of  e0t^trwu$»f  Itself; 
thinfi  are  ettoMUktd  either  by  time  or  authority :  no 
person  should  be  hasty  in  giving  credit  to  repom  that 
are  not  AUly  etnjirmtdj  nor  in  sivinc  support  to  meap 
sures  that  are  not  estabUtked  upon  the  surest  grounds: 
a  redprocity  of  good  offices  serves  to  ssii^Erm  an  alli- 
ance, or  a  good  understanding  between  people  and 
nations;  interest  or  reciprocal  aflfection  serve  lo  «•<•> 
blisk  an  intercourse  between  Individuala,  which  baa 
perhaps,  been  casually  commenced. 


UNDETERMINED,  UNSETTLED, 
UNSTEADY,  WAVERING. 

UndeUrmimtd  (v.  TV  defersmis,)  Is  a  Mmporiiy 
slate  of  the  mind;  wk9«ttUd  is  conunonly  mcfs  lasting ; 
we  are  undeUrwuMad  In  tbe  ordinary  couceins  of  life; 
we  are  MnsettUd  In  matters  of  opinion :  we  wmf  ba 
mndttrnminsd  whether  we  shall  go  or  stay;  we  are 
mm8$ttled  in  our  (Uth  or  religious  proftsdon ;  *  Uncer- 
tain and  taueoled  as  Cicero  was,  he  seems  fired  witli 
tbe  contemplation  of  Immortality.*— ^babsb. 

l^»dHtrmiiud  and  «iiseeci«d  are  ap|ilied  to  parti- 
cular objects ;  muteuif  and  wmtring  are  baNtsof  tbe 
mind :  to  be  untUadu  u,  in  foct,  to  be  habitually  tmset- 
tUd  in  regard  to  all  objects.  An  unaMtled  character  Is 
one  that  has  no  settled  principles:  an  «i>fadycba> 
racter  has  an  unfitness  in  nimsdf  to  settle ;  *  Tou  will 
find  sobemesi  and  truth  in  the  proper  teachers  of  rell- 
gton,  and  much  MtuUadiMts  wad  vanity  In  others.'— 
Eabl  Wxktwobtb.  Uitdetermintd  describes  ono 
uniform  state  of  mind,  namely,  tbe  want  of  deter- 
mination :  wavtrhtf  describes  a  changeable  state, 
namdy,  tbe  state  of  determining  varioodv  at  diflbrent 
times.     UndeUrmiiud  is  always  taken  in  r~  '~^" 


Indif. 
forent.  wverimg  mostly  in  a  iMd,  sense :  we  may  fto- 
quently  be  «»determinsd  (hxa  tbe  nature  of  tbe  ease, 
which  does  not  present  motives  for  determining ;  *  We 
Buff'er  tbe  last  part  of  life  to  steal  firom  us  Oi  waak 
hopes  of  some  fortuitous  occurrence  or  drowsy  eqnl- 
libralione  of  nndsUrmintd  counsel.*— Johhson.  A 
person  Is  mostly  wtiveriug  from  a  defect  In  bis  ebft> 
racter,  In  cases  where  be  might  determine ; 
Yet  such,  we  find,  they  ara  as  can  eoMrnl 
The  servile  actions  of  our  wm*rimg  iOuL 


A  parent  may  with  reason  be  wHdttermiMd  as  to  tbt 
line  of  lift  wUebrbBdMlebooielU  bis  soa:  mm  at  ^ 


»8 


ENGU8H    STNONTMES. 


■oft  and  tlinid  ehmnOgn  are  alwajm  mamrimg  in  the 
moft  trivial,  aa  wdl  as  Um  vaxm  Imporuni,  coocttw 
of  Ufa. 


CONSTANCY,  STABILITY,  STEADINESS, 
FIRMNESS. 

OnuUjicy,  la  French  emuUmeCt  Latin  emutmmtUy 
from  e«»«Caiu  and  cotuto.  compounded  of  ccn  and  »U 
to  Hand  by  or  cloae  to  a  thing,  tlgniflei  ttie  quality  of 
adhering  to  the  thing  that  has  been  once  choeen ;  »tm- 
bilitif,  in  French  itabilitdy  Latin  atakUitm*^  from  »U- 
Uli*  aiid  tto  to  ttand,  signiflea  the  abetiatt  quality  of 
being  able  to  stand ;  iUadinestt  fhmi  sUadjf  or  staid^ 
Saion  stttig^  high  German  MUUig^  Oreeit  cri^  and 
X^pu,  to  stand,  signifies  a  capacity  for  standing ;  JUmtr 
«M«,  signifies  tlie  ab«ract  quality  of  firm. 

Cotutamcif  respects  the  afifectlons;  ttabUitf  the  opi- 
nions ;  «leait«M«  the  action  or  the  motives  of  action  ; 
Jirmneiit  the  purpose  or  resolution. 

*  Constuftep  prevents  from  changing,  and  ftimisbes 
tlie  mind  with  resources  against  wearioeas  or  disgust 
of  the  same  object;  it  preserves  and  supports  an 
attachroenl  under  every  change  of  circumsunces ; 
'  Without  cinutancf  there  b  ndther  love,  friendship, 
nor  virtue  in  the  world.*— Addisom.  StabilUjf  pre- 
vents from  ^prying,  it  bears  up  the  mind  against  the 
movements  of  levity  or  curiosity,  which  a  diversity  of 
objects  might  produce ;  *  With  God  there  is  no  varia- 
wTth 


I  man  there  is  no  staMitjf,  Virtue  and 
▼Ice  divide  the  empire  of  his  mind,  and  wisdom  and 
Iblly  alternately  rule  him.*— BcAia.  SUadineas  pre- 
vents fVom  deviating ;  it  enables  the  mind  to  bear  up 
agalDflt  the  influence  of  humour,  which  temperament 
or  outward  circumstances  might  produce ;  it  flies  on 
one  course  and  keeps  to  it;  *  A  manly  steadmesM  of 
conduct  is  the  object  we  are  always  lo  keep  in  view.' 
— Blaik.  FtrmuetB  prevents  from  yielding ;  it  gives 
tlie  mind  strength  against  all  the  attacks  to  whkh  it 
may  be  exposed ;  it  makes  a  resistance,  and  comes  oflT 
trtampbant ;  *  A  corrupted  and  guilty  man  can  possess 
M>  tnie  fiimnasB  of  heart.'— Bi^a. 

OntUmeff  among  loven  and  friends.  Is  tlie  (kvoorite 
tbeme  of  poets j  the  world  has,  however,  aflbrded  but 
few  originals  from  which  they  could  copv  their  pic- 
tures :  Uiey  have  moaUy  described  what  is  desirable 
rather  than  what  la  real.  Stabiiitf  of  character  b 
essential  for  those  who  are  to  command ;  for  how  can 
they  govern  others  who  cannot  govern  their  own 
thoughts  1  8Umdim0t§  of  deportment  is  a  great  re- 
commendation to  those  who  have  tu  obey:  how  can 
any  one  perform  his  part  well  who  suffers  himself  to 
be  perpetually  interrupied  t  FUrmnus  of  character  la 
IndiapenaaMe  in  the  support  of  principles :  there  are 
many  occasioas  in  which  this  part  of  a  man's  cha- 
racter la  likely  to  be  put  to  a  severe  teau 

GmaCoaeir  Is  opposed  to  flcklenesi ;  «(aM2t<y  to 
chanfaaMeneaa;  slaadtaaaa  to  fllghtlneaa ;  Jmnat*  to 
Pllwicy.  

FIBM,  FIXED,  SOLID,  STABLE. 
Firm,  in  French  ftfnna,  Latin  Jtrmu*,  cornea  from 
/ana  lo  bear,  aicniTying  the  quality  of  beariM,  up- 
iMldlng,  or  keeping ;  jlxad  denotes  the  aute  orbelng 
Jised:  toUd,  in  Latin  wUdmsy  cornea  from  m/vsi  the 
around,  which  la  the  moat  aolid  thing  existing ;  ttMhU, 
In  Latin  sUWiM,  from  «to,  algnidea  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  ataad. 

That  la  firm  which  ta  not  easily  shaken;  that  la 
fixU  which  la  fiutened  to  aomething  elae,  and  not 
ftaaily  torn;  that  is  §oUd  which  Is  able  to  bear,  and 
doea  not  eaaily  give  way ;  that  ia  BtabU  which  to  able 
to  make  a  atand  aaalnat  reaktance,  or  the  eflbcta  of 
time.  A  pUlar  which  to  Jirm  on  Ita  baae,  Jlsad  to  a 
wan  made  of  Mlid  oak,  to  likely  to  be  tUkU.  A  man 
ttaoda  tfna  in  battle  who  doea  not  flinch  ttom  the  at- 
tack :  be  to  jUad  to  a  apoc  by  the  order  of  hto  com- 
mander. An  amnrof^rsi  men  form  a  mM 
and,  by  thair  harolam,  may  dewrve  the  moat 
monument  that  can  be  erected ; 

In  one  flna  orb  the  banda  were  raag*d  arooad. 
A  ckMd  of  baroaa  blaekea*d  aU  the  gioaad! 

Pon. 
a  Oixmd:  <*8tabaM, 


VoaMT'd  and  aBant,  ite  wbda  war  they  wait, 

Serenely  dreadful,  and  aajto'd  aa  fkta.— Fon. 

In  the  moral  aenae,  Jbrmmea*  respects  the  purpoaiL 
or  anchacUonaaa  depend  on  the  parpoae;jlzadl'  aaed 
either  for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  circunMbancm ; 
Mird  to  appllcaMe  to  thtap  In  general,  In  an  absoluta 
aenae ;  itahU  to  applicable  to  things  in  a  relative  aeiwa. 
Decrees  are  more  or  lea  ;bm,  according  to  the  aourco 
fhmi  which  they  spring ;  none  are  jfrw,  compared 
with  those  which  anae  from  the  wiO  of  the  Alnughtjr ; 
The  man  that  'a  raaolute  and  juat» 
Firm  to  hto  princlplea  and  trvat, 
Nor  hopea  nor  fears  can  bind. — WiLas. 
Lawa  are  Jbttd  la  proportkm  aa  they  are  eonneetea 
with  a  conatitutioo  in  which  It  to  diflteult  to  Innovate: 
'  One  k>vea  JUud  laws,  and  the  other  arbitrary  power.* 
— TaMPM.  That  which  to  t^d  to  ao  oflta  owa  na- 
ture, but  doea  not  admit  of  degrees :  a  »9lid  reasoo 
has  within  Itself  an  Independent  property,  which  can 
not  be  increased  or  dimlniabed ; 

But  these  fkntaatick  errours  of  our  dream 
Lead  us  to  solid  wrong.— Cowubt. 

That  which  to  stabU  to  so  by  comparison  with  that 
which  to  of  lees  duration ;  the  characters  of  some  mea 
are  more  stabU  than  those  of  others ;  youth  wlU  not 
have  so  stable  a  character  as  manhood ;  *  The  pra*' 
perity  of  no  man  on  earth  to  ttmbU  and  amured.*— 
BLAia. 

A  fiiendahip  to  Jbrm  when  it  does  not  depend  upoa 
the  opinion  or  othecs :  it  to  ;lxed  when  the  choice  to 
made  and  grounded  In  the  mbul ;  it  to  goiid  when  it 
reals  on  the  only  solid  baato  of  accordancy  In  viitoa 
and  religion ;  it  Is  stmbU  when  it  to  not  liable  to  da- 
crease  or  die  away  with  time. 


HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 

The  cloae  adherence  of  the  component  parta  of  a 
body  conatiiutea  kardmess.  The  ctoae  adherence  of 
diflterent  bodiea  to  each  other  conatitatea  Jbmmsts  (a. 
Pixsd).  That  to  hard  which  wiU  not  yiekl  to  a  chiaar 
oompreaalon ;  that  is  Jlrm  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to 
produce  a  separation.  Ice  to  Aard,  as  far  as  it  respeeta 
itself,  when  it  resists  every  pressure ;  It  to  JIna,  with 
regard  to  the  water  which  It  covers,  when  it  to  so 
ckiaely  bound  as  to  resist  every  weight  without 
breaking. 

Hard  and  ##ltd  respect  the  Internal  conatitutkNi  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  compcment  parts; 
but  ksard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
tiuin  solid:  tbthard  to  opposed  to  Uie  soA;  the  solid 
to  the  fluid :  every  Urd  body  to  by  nature  solid ;  al- 
though every  solid  body  to  not  Urd.  Wood  to  alwaya 
a  aalid  body,  but  It  to  sometimes  Aard,  and  sometioM 
son ;  water,  when  congealed,  to  a  solid  body,  and  ad- 
mlto  of  dlflerent  degrees  of  kardmoss. 

In  the  improper  application,  kardmess  to  allied  to 
insensibility:  Jirmmoss  to  fixedness;  solidity  to  sub- 
stantiallty:  a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by 
any  tender  motives;  a  dna  man  to  not  to  be  turned 
(rain  hto  purpose ;  a  aoitd  man  hoUs  no  purposes  that 
are  not  well  founded.  A  man  Is  kmrdsmsd  In  that 
which  to  bad,  bv  belna  made  Insensible  to  that  which 
Is  good :  a  man  Is  eomjlrmsd  in  any  thUig  good  or  bad, 
by  being  rendered  lea  disposed  to  lay  It  aside;  hto 
mind  to  ensoUdatod  by  acquiring  fresh  motlvea  for 
action. 


TO  FIX,  FASTEN,  STICK. 

Fix  (v.  TVjte,  asftif);  /aafaa  to  to  make /aa<;  stick 
to  tn  mx^Tf  to  stick, 

>  .  ,r  :i  geoerick  term;  /a#fan  and  stick  are  bat 
wtM'^  n(  jixta# :  wejU  whatever  we  make  lo  remala 
in  n  LM  '.'tti  situation ;  we/a«t«a  if  we  Jlx  It  firmly :  we 
aticA  wN^n  wedaatMng  bymeana  of  at^nij'.  a 
po»i  1^  fiad  In  the  ground;  It  to  fasimsd  to  a  wall  by 
a  n^ii  .  II  to  stmdk  to  another  board  by  means  of  glue. 
Shuivta  are  Jixtd :  a  horse  ia  fastened  to  a  gate:  bllto 
are  stuck  up.  What  to  JUtid  may  ba  ramovad  la 
various  waya ; 

On  mulca  and  doga  the  loftction  flrrt  begaa. 

And  (bat  the  vangeflil  arrows  jU*d  In  vMa.- 
Wbat  to/aafaaad  to  removadby  aMia  Ibree; 


CNOUSfi  snroiiTMES. 
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Ai  tlM  Md  bowK  tkat  riTM  the  Hon  ebMt, 
WUh  bMtiiif  bosom,  uid  wUb  aager  pMe, 
RujfB  on  bis  bauDCb,  ot/vtsmt  on  his  beeli^ 
Guards  as  bo  tumsi  woA  circles  Mtae  wImoIb. 

Pora. 
What  Is  9tmck  musi  be  separated  bj  oootrlvaaee ; 
Bonie  lines  more  moving  than  the  rest, 
Stuck  to  the  point  that  pieccM  her  breast— Swxrr. 


TO  FIX,  SETTLE,  ESTABLISH. 
Tojte,  in  Latin  Jlxumy  perfect  oiJlfOy  and  in  OreelK 
wHy^  signifies  Jimply  to  make  to  keep  its  place ;  «e(t/«, 
which  is  a  ftequentative  of  tet,  signifies  to  make  to 
sit  or  be  at  rest ;  utailuh^  from  the  Latin  aUbiUtt 
rignlfies  to  make  subie  or  keep  its  ground. 

Fix  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term :  to  §eUle  and 
$»tabU*k  are  to  JU  strongly.    Fix  and  tttOe  are  ap- 
plied either  to  material  or  spiritual  objects,  establish 
only  to  moral  ol^ects.    A  post  may  be  Jlxed  in  the 
ground  In  any  manner,  but  it  requires  time  for  it  to 
t§UUi 
Hell  heard  the  insuflerable  noise,  bell  saw 
Heaven  ruonbig  from  heav*n,  and  would  have  fled 
AflMfhted,  but  that  fate  had^b'd  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations.— Miltom. 
Warm*d  in  the  brain  the  braaen  weapon  lies, 
And  shades  eternal  miUs  o*er  his  eyes.— Pora. 
A  person  may  either  Ix  himself,  §eUle  himself,  or 
utablisk  himself:  the  fust  case  refers  simply  ta  his 
taking  up  his  abode,  or  draosing  a  certain  spot :  the 
second  refers  to  his  permanency  of  suy;  and  the 
tlUrd  to  the  busineis  which  he  raises  or  renders  per- 
nanent. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words  in 
tbeir  fhrtlier  appUcation  to  the  conduct  of  men.  We 
may  jlx  one  or  many  points,  important  or  unimportant. 
It  is  a  mere  act  of  the  will :  we  0tUU  many  points  of 
Importance;  it  is  an  act  or  deliberatioo:  thus  we  Jix 
the  day  and  hour  of  doing  a  thing ;  we  ietOe  the  aflhlts 
•  ofoarftjnlly; 

While  wavering  cooncQs  thus  bis  mind  engage, 
Fluctuates  in  doubtAil  thought  the  Pylian  sage. 


Tojolnthehostortothegen*ralhasi  , 
Dating  long,  he  JUm  on  the  lasu— Pone 
Justice  submitted  to  what  Abra  pleas'd, 
Her  win  alone  could  settU  or  revoke, 
And  law  was  jCxsd  by  what  she  latest  spoke. 

PaioK. 
80  likewise  to  ^  Is  properly  the  act  of  one ;  to  §eUU 
nay  be  tlte  Joint  act  of  many :  thus  a  parent  4xe«  on 
a  boslnesi  fbr  his  child,  or  he  settUs  the  marrtege  con- 
tnct  with  another  parent  To^Ix  and  §eUU  are  per* 
sonal  acts,  and  the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private 
nature ,  but  to  trtMhHsh  hi  an  indirect  action,  and  the 
ol>)ect  mostly  of  a  puMk)  nature :  thus  we  jU  our  opi- 
nloos;  we  #«tt<«  our  minds:  or  we  are  instrumental  in 
mUkUakhsg  laws,  institutions,  and  the  like.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  any  one  should  remain  «»• 
tmUd  hi  his  &ith;  snd  still  more  so,  that  the  best 
form  of  fUth  is  not  univeisally  ettmhUtktd;  *  A  pam 
phlet  that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and  the  pretender . 
they  desire  no  more;  It  will  §9ttU  the  wavering  and 
confirm  tlie  doubtAiL*— Swirr.  *I  woifld  estabUsk 
but  one  general  rule  to  be  observed  In  all  conversation, 
which  is  this,  that  men  should  not  talk  to  pleaso  them- 
selves, bat  those  that  hear  tbem.*-~STSSLB. 


TO  FIX,  DETERMINE,  SETTLE,  LIMIT. 
To  jls,  as  inilie  preceding  article,  Is  here  the  genera] 
l«nn :  to  d«t«nma«  {v.Th  decide) ;  to  teUU (v.  TV  jlz)  ; 
tn  limit  (e.  To  boiokt) ;  are  here  modes  of  Jixti 
They  alt  denote  the  acts  of  conscious  agents,  but  dll 
In  iheobtoct  and  circumstances  of  the  action :  we  may 
JU  any  o>)ect  by  any  means,  and  to  any  pofait,  we  may 
JU  material  objecu  or  spiritual  objects,  we  may  either 
JU  by  means  of  our  senses,  or  our  thoughts;  but  we 
can  deurmime  only  by  means  of  our  thoughts.  To 
JU^  In  distinction  from  the  rest.  Is  said  in  regard  to  a 
slogle  point  or  a  line ;  but  to  d*Urmin»  Is  always  said 
of  one  or  more  points,  or  a  whole :  we  JU  wliere  a 
tbiag  sball  begin:  hot  we  deurmkM  where  It  shall 
btgfai,  and  where  k  AaU  and,  wbich  way,  and  bow 


fbrlt  sball  fo,  and  tbe  Hke :  thtfi.weBayjUoiireya 
upon  a  star,  or  we  jlx  our  mbids  upon  a  partlcniar 
branch  of  astronomy ;  *  In  a  rotund,  whetlier  k  be  a 
building  or  a  plantation,  you  can  no  where /x  a  boon- 
dary.*— Bdbkk.  We  deUrwune  the  distance  of  the 
lieaveniy  bodies,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  and 
the  like,  upon  philosophical  principles.  So  in  morals 
we  may  Is  our  mindsonanobjea;  but  we  dci^natiu 
the  mode  of  accomplishing  it ;  *  Your  first  care  must 
be  to  acquire  the  power  of  AEinf  your  tlioughts.'— 
Rfjoa.  'More  particularly  to  deUrmine  the  propet 
season  for  grammar,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made 
a  study,  but  as  an  introduction  to  rheiorick.*— -Locks. 
Determine  is  to  eettle  as  a  means  to  the  end ;  we 
commonly  determine  aH  subordinate  matters,  In  order 
to  settle  a  matter  finally :  thus,  the  delerminetion  of  a 
single  cause  will  serve  to  settle  all  other  differences. 
*  One  had  better  settU  00  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the 
very  best  we  might  have  chosen,  than  grow  old  with- 
out determininf  our  choice.'— A doisoh.  Tlie  deter' 
wUniUion  respects  the  act  of  ilie  individual  who  JUee 
certain  points  and  brings  them  to  a  term ;  the  settle- 
ment respects  simply  the  conclusion  of  the  afiMr,  or 
the  termination  of  all  dispute  and  question ;  *  Religion 
settles  the  pretensions  and  otherwise  interfering  in- 
terests of  mortal  men.'— Addison. 
How  can  we  bind  or  Umit  hb  decree 
But  what  our  ear  has  heard  or  eye  mi^see  1 

PUOK. 
To  determine  and  lisu't  both  signify  UtJU  boonda- 
rles;  but  the  former  respects,  for  the  most  part,  socb 
buondaries  or  terms  as  are  formed  by  the  nature  o£ 
things;  *  No  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  bin,  wbkb 
thus  deterwunee  their  view  at  a  distance,  hot  a  new 
prospect  is  opened.'— ATTsaaomT. 
No  miystlc  dreams  could  make  tbehr  fotes  appear. 
Though  now  def«nntii*d  by  Tydides*  spear.— Pops. 
Lnnie,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  the  aa  of  a  eonseloua 
acent  employed  upon  visible  objects,  and  the  process 
of  the  action  itself  is  rendered  visible,  as  When  we 
limit  a  price,  or  linut  our  time,  Ate 

TO  COMPOSE,  SETTLE. 

Cemjtess,  In  Latin  cesipefwi,  perfect  of  eewtpene  to 
put  together,  signifies  to  put  In  doe  order ;  In  whlcb 
sense  It  is  allied  to  settle. 

We  eemaese  that  which  has  been  dl^obited  and 
separated,  by  bringing  It  together  again ;  wessufstbat 
which  has  been  dMurbed  and  pot  in  motion,  by  mak- 
ing It  rest:  we  eempese  the  thoughts  which  have  been 
deranged  and  thrown  Into  confiiaon ; 

Thy  presence  did  each  doobtfol  heart  sssi/ses, 

And  factions  wonder'd  that  they  once  arose. 

TlCXSLL. 

We  settie  the  mind  which  has  been  fluctuating  and 
distracted  by  contending  desires; 
Perhaps  my  reason  mav  but  111  defond 
My  settled  folth,  my  mind  with  age  impnir*d. 

Sbkiistonb. 
The  mind  must  be  e^mpesed  before  we  can  think 
Justly ;  it  must  be  settled  before  we  can  act  consist* 
enUy. 

We  cempess  the  diflbrenoesof  others :  we  settle  onr 
own  diflerences  with  others :  It  is  difficult  to  cempcse 
the  quarrels  of  angry  opponents,  or  lo  setUe  the  dis- 
putes of  obstinate  partisaas. 

COMPOSED,  SEDATE. 

Oompesed  cxpi  esses  the  state  of  being  esm»esed  (o. 
To  eempose) ;  sedte^  in  Latin  esdatus^  paruclple  of 
stde  to  settle,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  settled. 

Cbmpesed  respects  the  air  and  kwks  externally,  and 
the  spirits  internally ;  sedete  relates  to  the  deportment 
or  carriage  externally,  and  the  fixedness  of  the  ptir- 
poee  Internally :  eempeeed  \n  oppoeed  to  roflled  or  hor^ 
ried,  sedate  to  buoyam  or  vt^atile. 

Ompeswre  Is  a  particular  state  of  the  mind ;  sedmU- 
neee  H  an  habitual  fiaroe  of  mind ;  a  part  of  the  cha- 
racter: a  cempesed  mien  is  very  becoming  In  the  sea- 
son of  devotion ;  '  Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Her- 
cules she  stepped  bentre  tba  other  ladv,  who  came  for 
ward  whb  a  regular  cssysssd  cairuft.'— Apmauii. 


ENGLISH  BTNONTMES. 


A  $§isu  Ctfrwft  to  taeoming  la  yovth  wiM  wn  en- 

fsfed  to  Mrioos  oonoerna ; 
Let  me  a— orhite  wltb  the  terloiu  nlcbt, 
And  eootemplalkm,  her  t0daU  compeer. 

Tbomsom. 

TO  ASK,  OE  ASK  FOR,  CLAIM,  DEMAND. 

To  m»kt  to  here  taken  for  eometbioi  more  than  a 
limple  ezpfCMlon  of  wtolMi,  aa  denoted  in  the  article 
nnder  TV  mA,  heg;  e^ana,  m  Latin  elanu  to  cry  after, 
atgniOea  to  expren  an  imperiom  wish  for;  iemmdj 
in  French  imiaiMUr.  Latin  tfcfaoado,  compounded  or 
(U  and  wuMiot  •igniOn  to  call  for  imperatively. 

ABkAn  the  aenae  of  iar ,  to  confined  to  the  exprendon 
of  wiabee  on  tile  part  or  tlie  atfAcr,  witiiout  involvlns 
any  oMigation  on  tlie  part  of  the  person  Mked ;  all 
'  in  tlito  case  to  voluntary,  or  soraplied  with  aa  a 
but  usk  f9r  in  tlie  aenae  liere  taken  to  invohin- 
tary,  and  eprlngi  fVom  the  forma  and  distinctlont  of 
aociely.  A»k  to  liere,  aa  before,  generick  or  tpeciflck ; 
claim  and  demand  are  ppeciAck ;  in  Its  apeciflck  attnee 
it  conreya  a  les  oeremptory  tense  tlian  either  cUim  or 
dtmmU.  To  mMk  for  denotes  simply  tlie  expressed 
wish  to  Imit«  what  to  considered  aa  due ; 

Virtue,  with  them,  to  only  to  absUin 

From  an  M^  nature  a»k*^  and  covet  pain. 

JBifTira. 
To  dam.  to  to  assert  a  right,  or  to  make  it  known ; 

WLy  coontiy  dorsM  me  all,  cLtumt  ev*ry  passion. 

MAaTTV. 

To  dsaiciid  to  to  iiMirt  on  having  without  the  Ubetty 
of  araAisal; 

Even  mountains,  vales. 
And  foiasls.  seem  impattont  to  dtmmnd 
Hm  promto^d  sweetness.  Thomson. 
Atkimr  reapecta  obligation  in  general,  great  or 
snail ;  cteun  respects  obligations  of  importance.  Ask- 
Mjr  /ar  supposes  a  right,  not  questionable ;  eiatsi  sup- 
poses a  rignt  liitlierto  unacluiowledged ;  dtmrnnd  sup- 
poses either  a  disputed  right,  or  the  absence  of  an 
rigtil,  and  the  simple  deterralnatk>n  to  have :  a  trades- 
man aakt  ft  what  to  owing  to  him  as  circumstances 
mayMquift;  a  ^«r#Mi  claims  tlie  property  he  has  lost; 
people  are  aometimea  pleased  lo  maike  itnaaada,  the 
MgaUty  of  which  cannot  be  proved.  What  to  lent 
most  be  OMhed  fwr  when  it  to  wanted ;  whatever  has 
batn  lost  and  to  found  must  be  reeovered  by  a  tUim  ; 
wlwiever  a  selfish  person  wania,  he  strives  to  obtain 
bf  a  imumiy  wlwtber  Just  or  ui^ust 

TO  DEMAND,  REQUIRE. 
To  tfssiaiitf,  tohere  taken  In  the  same  sense  as  in  tlie 
preeeding  article;  rt^wre.  in  Latin  reeai^,  com- 
pounded of  r«  and  fiuww,  ngnifiea  to  aeek  for,  or  lo 
aeak  togelbaclt. 

We  UmmU  that  which  to  owing  and  ought  to  be 
given;  we  rsmtrtf  that  whkh  we  wtoh  and  expect  to 
have  done.  A  inumd  to  more  positive  tlian  a  re^tur- 
tttUn;  the  former  admits  of  no  question ;  tlie  totter  to 
ItoUe  to  be  both  questioned  and  reflised :  the  creditor 
makes  a  dtmund  on  tlie  debtor ;  the  master  rtfwiru 
a  certain  portion  of  duty  from  hto  servant :  it  to  unjust 
to  dsaiciMf  of  a  person  what  he  liaa  no  right  to  give; 
Hear,  all  ye  Trolans !  all  ye  Oreclan  bands, 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  dtmamdt. 

Form. 
It  to  onreasooaMe  to  rsfinrs  of  a  pacaon  what  it  to  not 
in  hto  power  to  do; 

Now,  by  mv  aov*reln  and  hto  fote  I  swear, 
Renown*d  for  flilth  in  peace,  and  force  in  war, 
OA  our  alliance  other  lands  deslr'd. 
And  what  we  se<k  of  you,  of  us  r€^uir*d. 

Dbtubm. 
A  thing  to  commonly  rfssiawrfarf  in  axuceaa  we 
to  refuirtd  by  impllcatkm:  a  person  dgmandt 
tanee  when  it  to  not  voluntarily  granted ;  he  r 
respectfiil  deportment  ftom  those  who  an  aubo 
tonlm. 

In  the  figurative  appUcatkm  tiM  saaie  aanse  to  pre- 
aerved:  things  of  urgent  and  moment  dtmmnd  Jnune- 
diate  attsotion ;  '  Surely  the  remapeet  of  llfo  and  the 
aUrpattoa  of  luats  and  appetltea,  deeply  rooted  and 


be  allowad  M  ibaiM^  81 
from  business  and  folly.'— Josmeon.    DMkukmatten 
r«fii*r^  a  steady  attention ; 

Oh  then  how  bUnd  to  all  that  truth  rayttires. 
Who  tlilnk  it  freedom  wlmi  a  part  aspires. 

GOUMHITB. 

RIGHT,  CLAIM,  FRIVILBGE. 

Right  signifies  in  thto  seoae  what  it  to  rigki  for  out 
to  poaseaa,  which  lain  foct  a  word  of  large  meaning: 
for  aince  the  right  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  inde- 
terminable quealions,  tlie  right  of  having  is  equally 
indeterminable  In  some  cases  with  every  other  apectoa 
of  rtghL  A  claim  (v.  TV  a$k  far)  to  a  species  oi  right 
to  have  that  which  to  in  the  hands  or  anotlier;  the 
rifht  to  ask  anothet  for  iL  Tlie  »r^il<^  to  a  speetoa 
of  right  peculiar  to  particular  individuab  or  bodies. 


Rtghtj  In  its  fuHsMise.  to  attogetlier  an  abslmct  tlili^ 
whicn  to  independent  or  human  tows  and  regulations; 
claims  and  priviUgea  are  altogether  connected  wlthtlM 


estaUishmentB  of  civil  society. 

Liberty,  in  the  general  sense,  to  an  unaUenahto  right 
which  belongs  to  man  as  a  rational  and  raspoosiMe 
agent ;  it  to  not  a  dam,  for  It  to  set  above  all  quest  leu, 
and  all  condition ;  nor  to  it  a  primUg§^  for  It  cannot  be 
exclusively  granted  lo  one  being,  nor  uneondittonaOy  ba 
taken  away  from  another. 

Between  the  r%bt  and  tlie  power  there  to  oAiB  aa 
wide  a  distinction  aa  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  we 
have  oAen  a  right  to  do  that  which  we  have  no  power 
to  do,  and  the  power  to  do  that  which  we  have  no  right 
to  do ;  slaves  have  a  right  to  the  freedom  which  to  en- 
Joyed  by  aU  otiier  creatures  of  the  same  species  with 
themselves,  but  they  have  not  the  power  to  use  thto 
freedom  as  others  do.  In  England  men  liave  tlie  power 
of  thinking  for  tliemaelves  as  they  please:  but,  by  tlM 
abuse  which  they  make  of  thto  power,  we  see  that,  la 
many  cases,  they  have  not  the  right,  unless  we  admit 
the  contradiction  that  men  have  a  rtght  to  do  what  to 
wrong ;  tliey  have  the  power  therefore  of  exercldnc 
thto  right  only,  because  no  other  person  haa  the  legal , 
right  of  controlling  them ; 

In  ev*ry  street  a  city  bard 
Rules,  like  an  alderman,  hto  ward : 
Hto  undisputed  righu  extend 
Through  all  the  lane  from  end  to  end.— Swtrr. 
We  have  ofren  a  claim  to  a  tiling,  which  it  to  not  hi  oor 
power  to  sulMtantiate ;  and,  on^  other  hand,  cfatea 
are  set  up  in  cases  which  are  totally  unfounded  on  any 
right; 

Whence  Is  thto  pow*r,  thto  fondness  of  all  am. 
Serving,  adorning  lifo  tlirough  aU  its  parts: 
Which  names  impos'd,  by  letters  mark'd  tboae  oanea. 
Adjusted  properly  by  legal  claim*  ?— Jaiinia. 
Primlege*  are  W^Ata  granted  to  indlviduala,  dependlag 
either  upon  the  will  or  the  grantar,  or  the  cireamstaneea 
of  the  receiver,  or  both ;  prmlitfaa  are  therefore  partial 
righu^  transferabto  at  the  diacretion  of  persons  iadivl 
duaUy  or  fioUecavely ; 

A  thousand  bards  thy  right*  disown, 

And  with  rebeHlous  arm  pretend. 

An  equal  priviUge  to  descend.— Swirr 

FRIVILBGE,  PREROGATIVE,  EXEMPTION, 
IMMUNITT. 

PrMleg»,  in  Latin  /rfmbftvm,  oompoonded  of 
prrvna  and  ler ,  signifies  a  law  made  in  frivour  of  any 
individual  or  set  of  indlviduato:  vrerojrottea,  comes 
from  the  Latia  frmragoHviy  so  called  from  yrr«  and  r^ga 
to  ask.  because  certain  Roman  tribes,  so  called,  were 
fintasked  whom  they  would  have  to  be  conauto:  heaec 
applied  in  oor  tongiiaga  to  the  right  of  determining  ar 


choosing  first  in  maav  particulars;  as«aMttaii,fromtlia 
verb  to  atasyt,  and  tmsMmaif,  from  the  Latin  is—sia 
frw,  are  both  employed  for  uie  ob^  from  whieh  one 


to  cxMi|i<  or  free. 

PrivUcg*  and  fraragatha  prmsist  of  poaitlve  advan* 
tagea :  asesipltVit  and  immmmitf  of  those  which  as* 
n^ative :  by  tiie  fonner  we  obtain  an  actual  good,  by 
the  latter  the  removal  of  an  evU. 

Privilege,  la  its  most  extended  asnse,  eomprahenda 
aU  the  rest:  for  every  prarogativt,  examptiaih  •»* 
Mi8iimr(|r,  are  privileget^  inasmuch  as  they  rest  npo« 
certain  laws  or  cuatoms,  which  are  made  for  the  baiiefii 


ENOUSH  STNONTBAES. 
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QfMtUia  iBdhFUaali;bvlUitlMr«titeiedMBMtlM 
priwOeg^  is  and  only  for  tlie  nibordinate  parts  of 
■ociety,  and  the  pr0r0faUv4  for  the  auperkmr  orden; 
M  they  reqwet  tlie  ovMhck^friviltgu  belong  to,  or  are 
granted  to,  the  subject:  frerfmtivt*  belongito  the 
erown.  It  Is  tbe  prioiUf  of  a  member  of  puUameot 
to  e«»pe  arrest  for  debt;  it  Is  the  fr0r0gmtiv  of  tbe 
erown  to  be  irresponsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  minia- 
ters:  as  respects  private  cases  it  is  thejirmi^^  of 
females  to  liave  the  best  places  Msignod  to  tbem ;  it  is 
the  prmrtgaiive  of  the  male  to  addren  the  female. 

PrunUgu  are  applied  to  every  object  which  it  is  desi- 
rable to  have ;  <  As  the  aged  depart  from  tbe  dignity,  so 
they  forfeit  the  prhriUgea  of  gray  hairs.*— Blair. 
PffTf native  1^  rnnfln^i  to  the  ciwe  of  mftklnff  one's 
«kcUi>ii^  or   ■  Ml'  sfhfjriiil   y<iVi.->L.-T ;  '  ki\    the 

WoratofuAiiT;'  .1       \nmlioui^n  liw.  pri^rojf 'iO 90$ 

of  QBLiire,  yuu  :i.Ut:initi  Lo  mjcu  tBiJurd  nuiJ  Cj^r^t^rjiiers 
Jnlo  Oie  fitiittL/— niHJtit.  Kiimpttsn  ii  ftppli^^altl^  to 
ca««  (H  wJilrJi  om-  kj  cjpntpted  Troui  nny  irlboce^  or 
|iAytnt;nt ;  '  ^^Biiher  iiobilUy  ikij  dvrf^'  (in  Fmnct^  en- 
jtjjred  vMf  etJ^mptiif^  trom  Uio  dcii)^  on  coupuiuabh!  com- 
BHxlUk4.'^BLrB.i^c.  Immmnitf,  imoL  the  LraLii].  muhut 
an  oQe^  Js  peoaUaiiy  appticalik  10  ctm^  lu  vtiuch  one 
la  fksed  froqi  a  service :  but  it  i*  flgurRiiwJy  ap^kirt-^J  to 
a  pWm£w«d  frwdom  fJfwa  at|y  ttiioR  jjniufuj;  ^  You 
clalni  nnitmmmnU§  (lam  «viJ  ivJiitli  helutitni  not  to  Lhe 
kn  of  Dift[i.'^BLi.iJt.  AH  rtiJijttfrt.'d  iqwhib  or  cnrpo- 
ratlDiVi  tav*i  fif-t^tieg'Aj^  rxemptumt,  and  intmuffttie*  : 
U  ti  tJifS  arijeiinfrc  uf  tlid  ctiy  of  LoDdgin  tf*  timl  its 
I  agaliwl  Hit  k^. 


PRETENSION,  CLAIM. 
Fntauitm  (v.  TV  i^fset)  and  clam  (v.  TV  osJ;  /«r) 
toCh  signify  an  assertfcm  of  rights,  but  they  differ  in  the 
nature  of  the  righia.  The  firat  refers  only  to  the  ilgfats 
which  are  cakulaied  as  such  by  an  indlTidual;  the 
latter  to  thoae  which  exist  indepeodenUy  of  his  suppo- 
iitloB :  there  cannot  therefore  be  a  frtUntion  without 
one  10  pretend,  but  there  may  be  a  eUim  without  any 
tamedlate  eltUmmiU:  thus  we  say  a  person  rests  hto 
^rstSBSton  to  the  ciown  upon  the  ground  of  being  de- 
aeeaded  flroffltbe  fbrmer  king ;  in  hereditary  monarchies 
there  U  no  one  who  has  any  eUim  to  the  crown  except 
the  next  heir  in  succession.  The  prtt«iui0n  is  com- 
monly built  upon  one's  personal  merits,  or  the  views  of 
ale's  own  merits; 

But  if  to  ai\}ust  things  thou  dost  protend. 
Ere  they  b«ghi,  letthy^rwCsimMs  end. 

Dknham. 
The  eUim  rests  upon  the  laws  of  ckU  society ;  « Will 
be  not  therefore,  of  the  two  evils,  choose  the  least,  by 
•ubmitting  to  a  master  who  hath  no  immediate  eUim 
upon  hUn,  rather  than  to  another  who  hath  already 
revived  several  claim§  upon  hUn  I'—Swirr.  A  penon 
malces  high  pretentmu  who  estimates  his  meriu  and 
consequent  deserts  at  a  high  rate;  he  judges  of  his 
«towM  according  as  they  are  supported  l»y  the  laws  of 
his  country  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case :  the  ar»- 
tenstcn^  when  denied,  can  never  be  proved ;  the  claim, 
when  proved,  can  always  be  enforced.  One  is  in 
general  willing  to  dispute  ihenretejuieng  of  men  who 
make  themselves  jtidges  in  their  own  cause;  but  one 
te  not  unwiUing  to  listen  to  any  claims  which  are  mo- 
desUy  pref^red.  Those  who  make  ajyreeraWmtothe 
greatest  learnhig  are  commonly  men  of  shallow  bifor- 
mation ;  •  It  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that,  with 
an  their  ^reteM«t«iw  to  genius  and  discoveries,  they  do 
little  more  than  copy  one  another.*— Johmson.  Tboee 
who  have  ttie  most  substantial  claims  to  tbe  gratitude 
and  renect  of  mankind  are  commonly  found  to  be  men 
of  the  fewest  pretennan*  ; 

Ppeli  have  undoubted  right  to  daim. 

If  not  the '  '" 


fsnsslssetforthtoeooeealwhatlsbadlBODesself:  the 
9reUmti4m  is  set  forth  todisplay  what  is  good :  the  former 
betrays  one's  fklsehood,  the  latter  one's  conceit  or  self- 
importance ;  the  former  can  never  be  employed  in  a 
good  sense,  the  latter  may  someUmes  be  employed  in 
an  indifrerent  sense:  a  man  of  bad  character  may 
make  apreimcs  of  religion  by  adopting  aa  outward 
profBssion ; 

Ovid  had  wam*d  her  to  beware 
or  stroIIii«  gods,  whose  usual  trade  is, 

Under  prslMcs  of  taking  air. 
To  pick  up  sublunary  ladies^— Bwtrr. 

Men  of  the  least  merit  often  make  the  higbeM  »rsc«ii 
nous; 

Each  thinks  hia  own  the  best  prefsnMsn.— Gat. 
The  prtttna  ^lA  frtUxt  alike  oouisC  of  what  Is 
unr>:A] ;  hut  the  liif nier  is  not  so  great  a  viotatioo  of 
tnitji  on  the  lAitf.^r  thejrretsHM  may  consist  of  truth 
and  fnJ#f>b<XM]  bJernSed;  the  ^e<«zc,  from  »r«c«^  10 
cloak  Of  coTcr  ni>r.  consists  altogether  of^fUs^ood : 
tht>  prf fence  may  ^:»inetimes  serve  only  to  conceal  or 
pal]iAt«^  a  fnuJt;  itiv  preuxt  serves  to  hide  somethii^ 
sertoitf  ^y  cuifiQbie  t>t  wicked :  a  child  may  make  tadla- 
pofltion  a  preUjtcc  fuT  idleneni ; 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  fUgned  pr§UmM 
Of  profTer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latlan  prince. 

DafnsH. 
A  thief  makes  his  aoquaintanoe  with  tbe  1 


I  aoquaii 
rr«lfft  for  getthag  admittance  into  houaea ;  •  JustUying 
perfldv  andmurder  for  pubUck  benefit,  pubUck  beneS 
woukl  soon  become  the ^rsfcci,  and  perfidy  andmuidcr 
theend.'— Buaxs. 

The»r«Cm«eand«seiis«  (a.  Ta  aj^oUgise)  are  both 
set  forth  to  jusUfy  one's  conduct  hi  thel^es  of  others ; 
but  the  pr^jmcs  alvvays  ooneeals  someibfaig  more  or 
less  culpable,  and  by  a  greater  or  less  violaUon  of 
truth;  the  ezciMcmay  sometimes  justify  that  which  ia 
justifiable,  and  with  strict  regard  to  truth.  To  oblke 
one's  self,  under  the  vretsaM  of  obliging  another,  tea 
desnicable  trick;  *rsboukl  have  dre«ed  the  whole 
with  greater  care :  but  I  had  little  thne,  which  I  am 
sure  you  know  to  be  more  than  pretence.*— Waks.  III- 
nesB  is  an  allowable  nease  to  justify  any  omladon  in 
business; 

Nothing  but  k>ve  this  patience  could  produce. 
And  I  aUow  your  rage  that  kind  «x««M. 

IhlTOKV. 

Althotigh  the  mteuts  fbr  the  most  part  supposes  what 
Is  groundless,  yet  it  is  moreover  disUnguished  fkom  the 
prtuate,  that  it  never  implies  an  intentiooal  fl 
'Tht  last  ref^of  a  guilty  pemoa  is  to  tal 
under  an  cxcsss.'— flotrre. 


>take  sheltar 


CoiraaavB. 

PRETENCE,  PRETENSION,  PRETEXT. 
EXCUSE.  • 

iVBl«Ks  comes  fWun  prstend  (».  Ts  affeat)  In  the 
•ense  of  setting  forth  any  thing  independent  of  our- 
aelves.  PreUasion  comes  from  the  same  verb  in  the 
■«»■•  of  setting  forth  any  thing  thai  depends  upon  our- 
selves. The^rstsneeiseommmilyamlffepresentatlon; 
the  fTitenaim  ia  f^nenUy  a  miscalculatloD ;  the  pre- 


TO  AFFECT,    PRETEND  TO. 

^ftft  U  hfTf  isik^a  lo  the  same  sense  as  In  the  fol 
krv^mq  Etrtirli^  prrtrytd,  in  Latin  ^«teN^, that  is,  •?« 
a]!<:l  f.-n,fa,  f-iirniri^!^  ip^  IjoM  orsueichone  thing  befoce 
aiiMriii'f  L>'  ^^>'  uf  a  bJind. 

TiH-m^.  lenm  are  symmymous  only  hi  the  bad  sense 
of  !H:tt]  Df  fanh  to  olhcni  what  is  not  real :  we  affkci  bv 
ptrEMn!;:  nn  n  1h\te  ttir:  we  prstemd  by  making  a  fUse 
M  '  ■'.■   '  •  ,iloyed  in  affecting;  assurance 

an-  -*-li  u>iiiii.rtiA.ui.>  ki,  pretending.  A  parson  irfaets 
not  to  bear  what  it  is  convenient  for  bim  not  to  answer  • 
he  pretends  to  have  foigotten  what  it  Is  convenient  for 
him  not  to  recollect  One  qffects  the  manners  of  a 
genUeman,  and  pretends  to  gentility  of  birth.  One 
Hfeets  the  character  and  habits  of  a  scholar;  one  »re- 
tsnds  to  learning. 

To  effect  the  quaUties  which  we  have  not  spoils  thoae 
which  we  have ; 

Self,  quite  put  oli;  affects  with  too  much  art 
To  put  on  Woodward  in  each  mangled  part 

Cbdechxij. 
To  pretend  to  attainments  which  we  have  not  made, 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  fhlsehoods  in  order  to 
escape  dcteaion ;  'There  is  something  so  natively 
great  and  good  In  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  thai 
an  awkward  man  msy  as  well  ^r«f«iid  to  be  gentael  m 
a  hypocrite  to  be  pious.*— Stkkls. 

*  Vide  Trusiler,  <*  To  aflbct,  pretend  to.'* 
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£NCLtSH  STKONtMCd. 


TO  AFFECT,  ASSUME. 

4#'«et,  in  tbli  MOW,  derives  its  origin  immediately 
fVom  the  Lntin  ^««f •  to  derire  after  eageriy,  rignifyiof 
to  aim  at  or  at^re  after;  Mum*^  in  Latin  mmom, 
compounded  of  m  or  ci  and  «««« to  talM,  eifniaee  to 
taice  to  one's  lelf. 

To  ^ect  is  to  nee  forced  efibrta  to  appear  to  liave 
eome  quality;  to  atnme  ie  to  appropriate  eomethinf 
to  one's  seir  Ope  mfeUs  to  have  mie  feelinfi,  and  m- 
9umss  (Teat  importance. 

Jljr§ctati0n  springs  from  the  desire  of  appearing 
IxKier  than  we  really  are ;  m$§imptwn  from  the  thinli- 
ing  ounelves  better  than  we  really  are.  We  ^tu  the 
virtues  which  we  liave  not:  *  It  tias  been  from  age  to 
age  an  qftcUtivn  to  love  the  pleasures  of  soUtode. 
among  those  who  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  qualified 
fur  passing  life  in  tliat  manner.*— Spbctator.  We  «- 
tumt  the  character  which  does  not  belong  tons ; 

Laughs  not  the  heart  when  giants,  big  with  pride, 

Attmms  tbtt  pompons  port,  tlie  martialpart  1 

Chorchill. 

An  ofactsd  person  Is  always  thinlclnf  of  others ;  an 
m»»um»mg  person  thinks  only  of  liimself.  The  ^ff'•U4d 
man  strives  to  gain  applause  by  appearing  to  be  what 
lie  is  not :  tlie  m$ttming  man  demands  respect  upon  tlie 
ground  01  what  he  supposes  himself  to  be.  Hypocrisy  is 
often  Uie  companion  of  agtUiitm;  self  conceit  always 
that  of  astumftitn. 

To  a/«ci  is  mostly  taken  In  a  had  sense,  but  some^ 
times  in  an  indiffisrent  sense ;  to  ^ntme  may  be  some- 
times an  indifferent  action  at  least,  if  not  Justifiable. 
Men  always  tgtel  that  wliich  is  admired  by  others,  in 
order  to  gain  their  applause;  *•  in  conversation  the  medi- 
um b  neitlter  to  i|f«et  silence  nor  eloquence.*— Stkrms. 
Men  someames  mMtmma  an  appearance,  a  name,  or  an 
authority,  which  is  no  more  than  their  just  right ; 
This  wlien  the  various  god  liad  arg*d  in  vain, 
He  strait  •$9nm*d  liis  native  form  again.— Fori. 


TO  APPROPRIATE.  USURP,  ARROGATE, 
ASSUME,  ASCRIBE. 

Jtfpr^prUU,  in  French  ^^yrtmrier,  compoonded  of 
^  or  si  and  ^rMrMltu,  participle  of  ^rsvrM,  an  old 
verls  from  fvpnmt  proper  or  own,  signifies  to  make 
one's  own :  usurp^  in  French  utwrptr^  Latin  u»urf0, 
from  MSM»  use,  is  a  frequentative  of  tUor,  signifying  to 
make  use  of  as  if  it  were  one*s  own ;  arr^gaU^  in 
Latin  arr^tmty  participle  of  «rre^«,  signifies  to  ask 
or  claim  tomr  one^s  self;  ««s«aM,  hi  French  •Msrtmtr^ 
Latin  ssshsm,  compoonded  of  ««  or  si  and  «ksm  to 
take,  signifies  to  take  to  one*s  self;  cscrttc,  in  Latin 
•sertfto,  compounded  of  ««  or  si  and  geribo  to  write, 
■IfDifles  here  to  writedown  to  one*s  own  account 
^riieldeaof  taking  something  to  one's  self  by  an  act 
of  ona's  own,  is  common  to  all  these  ti 


To  ffvmriMU  Is  to  take  to  one's  self  ehlier  with  or 
witnoot  ri^t;  to  fu%rf  is  to  take  to  one's  self  bv  vk>- 
lenoe,  or  in  violation  of  right.    Jifpropriating  k  ap- 
plied in  its  proper  sense  to  goods  or  possessions; 
To  tliemsdves  •pnrvpriating 

The  spirit  of  God,  promis*d  alike,  and  giv*n 

To  all  believers.— Milton. 
Vtwrfing  is  property  applied  to  power,  pobllck  or  pri- 
vate ;  a  uawftr  exercises  tlie  ftinctlons  of  government 
without  a  le^tlmate  sanction ;  *  Not  having  the  natural 
^iperiority  or  (kthers,  their  power  must  be  unrpei^  and 
heu  unlawful ;  or  if  lawful,  then  granted  or  consented 
unto  by  them  over  whom  they  exercise  tlw  ssme,  or 
else  given  them  extraordinarily  from  God.'— Huokkr. 
JipprtpriutiM.  is  a  matter  of  convenience;  It  springs 
from  a  selfish  coucem  for  ourselves,  and  a  total  uncon- 
cern lur  others:  nswrpation  is  a  matter  of  self-indul- 
gence; ti  springs  from  an  inordinate  ambition  that  is 
gratified  only  at  the  expense  of  others.  JippiypriMtUn 
seldom  requires  an  effort :  a  person  avpropritUtt  that 
which  casually  falls  into  his  hands.  Zftnrpatwn  mostly 
takee  place  in  a  disorganized  state  of  society ;  when 
ttie  strongest  prevail,  the  roost  artfrii  and  the  most  vi- 

•  Individual  invests  himself  with  the  supreme  au- 


vs  to  tf^oj  advaotagea  with  the  noderation  ptMCrlbiii 
by  reason,  h  Is  not  too  hue  to  apply  this  remedy :  wbea 
we  find  ourselves  sinking  under  sorrow,  we  may  tliea 
usefrilly  revolve  the  uncertainty  of  our  cooditiou,  and 
tl>e  folly  of  lamenting  that  from  which,  if  it  had  staid  a 
little  lonaer,  we  should  ourselves  have  been  taken 
away.'— JoBKsoa.  To  appr^priau  may  be  applied  in 
the  sense  of  ssslgning  to  others  tlieir  own,  as  well  as 
taking  to  one's  self;  *  Things  sanctified  were  thereby 
in  such  sort  mppramrifi  unto  God,  as  that  tliey  mkriM 
never  afterward  be  made  common.* — Hoonta.  Rnt 
in  this  sense  it  has  notliing  in  common  with  the  word 
usurp. 

ArragaU^  «««•««,  and  sMrtU,  denote  the  taking  to 
one's  sdT,  but  do  not,  like  mpprtprimit  and  nntrp^  imply 
taking  from  another.  wfrrffi^sXe  is  a  more  violent  actmn 
than  OMiMie,  and  atsmme  than  m»erik§.  JtrrogmU  and 
mMntm*  are  employed  either  in  ttw  proper  or  ^^rativt 
sense,  Aseri&ec 
gaU  distinction 
names,  rights,  p 

In  tlw  mwal  sense  we  arragaU  pre-eminence,  assnais 
importance,  «scrt6«  merit  To  urraguU  is  a  species 
of  moral  nsurptUwm ;  it  is  always  accompanie«l  with 
haugfatineas  and  contempt  for  others :  that  is  wrvgUtd 
to  one's  self  to  which  one  hss  not  the  smallest  title :  an 
crrs^oiU  temper  is  one  of  the  most  odious  features  In 
tlie  human  character ;  It  is  a  compound  of  folly  and 


thority.    ^pprwprimtiam  b  generally  an  set  or  injustice 
ntmrpatUm.  b  always  an  act  of  violence.    To  nawp  b 
applied  figuratively  in  the  ssme  sense  ;  *■  If  any  passion 
liasfo  miidi  MMPTsd  our  ondersiaodingt  tBAOt  to  sufibr 


t  only  In  the  figurative  sense.  We  arv 
ions.  honours,  and  titles;  we  sssnais 
s.  privileges. 


•■■KMcut^.  After  having  thus  sscrtied  due  honour  to 
birth  and  parentage,  I  must  however  take  notice  of 
those  who  vrrogau  to  themselves  more  honours  than 
are  due  to  them  on  thb  account'— Anoison.  To  as- 
stnae  b  a  species  of  moral  sf|rri0^«ii«i»;  itsot>ieclsara 
of  a  less  serious  nature  than  those  of  •rragmtimg;  and 
it  does  less  violence  to  moral  propriety :  we  smvsm  in 
trifles,  we  arvgau  only  in  important  mattos ;  *  It  vary 
seldom  happens  that  a  man  b  slow  enough  in  «s««siisi# 
the  character  of  a  husband,  or  a  woman  quick  enotMO 
hi  condescending  to  tliat  of  a  wife.*— Aosuom.  To 
asert^  b  oftener  an  act  of  vanity  than  of  iiO«ntlor 
many  men  are  entitled  to  tiie  merit  wlilch  tliey  ascrile 
to  tliemselves :  but  by  tlib  very  act  they  lessen  tha 
merit  of  their  bast  actions;  *  Sometimes  we  ascriN  to 
ourselves  the  merit  of  good  qualities,  which,  If  Justhf 
considered,  should  cover  us  with  shame.' — Caxin.  A 
conscientious  man  will  appramrimte  nothing  to  hUnself 
which  lie  cannot  unquestionably  claim  as  his  own ;  *  A 
voice  was  heard  from  the  clouds  declaring  the  intea 
tion  of  thb  visit,  whkh  was  to  restore  and  appropritu 
10  every  one  what  was  hb  due.*— Annison. 

V9MTp«r$y  wIk)  violate  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man,  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  dreaded :  thev  gene 
rally  pay  the  price  of  their  crimes  in  a  miserable  lifb, 
and  a  still  more  miserable  death.  Nothing  exposes  a 
man  to  neater  ridicule  than  mrraraiing  to  himself 
tlUes  aira  distinctions  which  do  not  belong  to  hUn. 
Altlwiwh  a  man  may  sometimes  innocently  assmns  to 
himself  the  right  of  Judging  for  others,  yet  he  can  never, 
with  any  degree  of  Justice,  Mnnscthe  right  of  oppress- 
ing them.  Selfcomplacence  leads  manv  to  asertis 
great  merit  to  themselves  for  thii^s  which  are  gcn^ 
rally  regarded  as  trifling. 

Arrogating  as  sn  action,  or  arroganct  as  a  disposi- 
tion, b  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense :  the  former  to 
always  dictated  by  the  most  preposterous  pride ;  the 
latter  ta  associated  with  every  unworthy  quality.  jf«- 
sastvCieii,  as  an  action,  varies  In  Its  character  accordhw 
to  circumstances ;  it  msy  be  either  good,  bad,  or  Indir 
ferent:  It  b  Justifiable  in  certain  exigencies  to  as#«sw 
a  command  wiiere  there  is  no  one  else  able  to  direct :  It 
b  often  a  matter  of  indifference  wliat  name  a  penNm 
a^sMSMs  who  does  so  only  In  conformity  to  the  will  of 
another ;  but  It  b  alwavs  bad  to  sssimm  a  name  aa  a 
mask  to  impose  upon  others. 

As  a  dbpoaition  a$twmpti«n  b  always  bad,  iMit  still 
not  to  tlie  same  degree  as  orrof  a«c«.  An  arrogant 
man  renders  himself  intolerable  to  society,  an  ma- 
aamrmg  man  makes  himself  oflentlve  :  arroganea  b 
the  characteristick  of  men ;  assumption  b  peculiar  to 
youths:  an  arrogant  man  can  l>e  humbled  only  by 
silent  contempt;  "Humility  is  expressed  by  the  stoon- 
iiw  and  bendkig  of  the  head ;  arragasuo  wlien  it  ■ 
lifted  up,  or,  as  we  say,  tossed  up.*— DarasN.  An  aa 
SKSM'n^  youth  must  be  checked  by  the  voice  of  an- 
thority ;  *  Thb  makes  him  over-forward  in  bushkssiL 
assuming  in  coovniaatloo,  and  perampiory  in  anawen.' 
— Coi<Liaa. 


ENGLISH  STNONTME8. 


ASBOOANCE,  PBB0U1IFTION. 

JtrfgmuM  ilgiiUlflt  titber  th«  let  of  mrr^rstimf  or 
Cho  dfafpotiUoo  to  mrr0gmU ;  pr*»mm9ti0ny  from  pr»- 
•MM,  Latin  frmtmrno^  compoonded  of  prm  before,  and 
tttswio  takeorpttt,iigiiiaeetlwdispoduon  to  put  cue's 
jelf  (brward* 

JSrrpfmue  b  the  act  of  tbe  great;  fr§9mmpti0n  that 
of  the  little :  tbe  errt^ciU  man  takee  upon  Umeelf  to  be 
above  otltera ;  *  I  muel  coofeM  I  wae  very  muoli  wot- 
prised  to  eee  io  freat  a  body  of  editora,  critkka,  commeo- 
taton,  and  irammarianiL  roaec  with  10  very  ill  a  reeep- 
tlon.  Tbey  bad  Ibrmed  tbemeelvei  into  a  body,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  itrr»gance  demanded  the  first  au- 
tion  In  the  column  of  knowledge;  but  the  goddeM,  in- 
atead  of  eomplyiog  with  their  requeel,  clapped  them 
into  liveriee.*— Adduon.  The  frt»uMptu0us  man 
■trivee  to  be  on  a  level  with  thoee  who  are  above  him ; 
*  In  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  youth,  it  is  com- 
mon to  allege  the  consciousnesB  of  innocence  as  a 
reasoo  for  the  contempt  of  censure.'— Hawkxs  worth. 
ArT0gvu*  is  commonly  coupled  with  haughtiness: 
jNvmtsivCaen  withmeannesi:  men  srr^^eiu/y  demand 
as  a  right  the  homage  which  has  perhaps  before  been 
Toluntarily  granted ;  the  creature  pruwmpUuualif  ar- 
raigns the  conduct  of  the  Creator,  and  murmuia  against 
the  dfapensationa  of  his  provktonoe. 

TO  APPROPRIATE,  IMPROPRIATE. 
To  mpp%'wp\iuU  (v.  T9  ogfnpriMU)  Is  to c 
tone  particular  use ; 

Some  they  Mpprtpritttti  to  the  gods^ 
And  aoBie  lAfuUick,  some  to  privateeodi. 

ROSOOHMO*. 

Bat  la  a  more  partlciilar  manner  to  take  to  one's  own 
private  use;  *  Why  should  people  engross  and  apprp. 
primu  the  common  benefits  of  fire,  air,  and  water  to 
tbemsdves.'— L^EsTEARos.  To  tmmrwprmu  is  in 
•ome  cases  used  In  this  latter  sense;  'For  the  pardon 
of  the  rest,  the  king  thought  it  not  fit  it  should  paas  by 
Pari  lament ;  the  better,  being  matter  of  grace,  to  na^no- 
frimu  the  thanks  to  htanselC*— Bacon.  But  for  the 
most  part  this  word  has  been  employed  to  denote  the 
lawless  •pprtmrimti4m  of  the  church  Unds  by  the  laity, 
which  look  place  at  the  Reformatloo;  *  Thoee  impra- 
yriatsd  living  which  have  now  no  settled  endowment, 
and  are  therefore  caBed  not  viearages,  but  perpetual  or 
sometimes  arbitrary  curacies;  th^  are  such,  as  be- 
longed formeriy  to  those  otdevs  who  cooM  serve  the 
core  of  tbem  in  their  own  petsoos.*— Whaatox. 

PBra^UDE,  PREFACE. 

Prthidef  from  the  Latin  ^«  before  and  htda  to  play, 

signlfles  the  game  that  precedea  another  ;^<!fs«e,  from 

the  Latin  for  to  speak,  signifies  the  speech  that  pre- 


Tbe  Idea  of  a  preparatory  Introdoetloa  Is  fncloded  in 
both  these  terms,  but  the  former  consists  of  actions ;  the 
latter  of  words;  the  throwing  of  stones  and  breaking 
of  windows  Is  the  pr«lmd$  oa  the  part  of  a  mob  to  a 
general  riot;  *  At  this  Hme  there  was  a  general  peace 
an  over  the  world,  whkh  was  a  proper  prtlmds  for 
imbeihif  In  his  coming  who  was  the  Prince  of  peace.* 
— FamBAUX.  An  apology  for  one's  lU  behavkmr  la 
I  the  prtfmet  to  ioildrtng  a  remlarioa  of  pon- 


As  no  delay 
OtprtfMe*  brooking  throogfa  Us  seal  of  right. 

MlLTOIf. 


Itself  actually  bad :  thtprtfmes  is  mostly  preparatory  to 
•omethlnf  supposed  to  be  objectionable.  Intemperance 
In  liquor  Is  ihie  prelude  to  every  other  extravagance ; 
when  one  wishes  to  ensure  compliance  with  a  request 
that  may  possibly  be  unreasonable.  It  Is  necessary  to 
pave  the  way  by  some  suitable  preface. 


forehand 


TO  PREMISE,  PRESUfilE. 

prm  and  miWt^  signifies  set  down 
ttsM,  fmnprm  and  emmo  to  take,  sig- 


nifies to  take  beforehand. 

Both  those  terme  are  employed  In  regard  to  our  pre- 
vious asMrtions  or  admissions  of  any  drcomstance ; 


isi 

Is  oaed  for  what  is  dMOMileal or  belaa«iio 
the  latter  is  used  for  what  Is  practical  or 
bekHigs  to  facts:  we  wremiee  that  the  existence  of  a 
Deitv  is  unquestionable  when  we  argue  respecting  his 
stuibutes;  *•  Here  we  must  first  premise  what  It  Is  to 
enter  Into  tempiatloo.'— Boutb.  We  pretmme  that  a 
person  has  a  firm  belief  in  divine  revelation  when  we 
exhort  hUu  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  :•  In  tiM 
long  Iambic  metre.  It  does  not  appear  that  Chaucei 
ever  composed  at  all ;  for  I  j»rM»si«  noone  can  Imagine 
that  he  was  the  author  of  Gamelyn.'— Ttewhitt. 
No  argument  can  be  pursued  until  we  have  premised 
thoee  points  upon  which  both  parties  are  to  agree:  w« 
must  be  careful  not  topreswms  opon  more  than  what 
waaref '^ 


w  careful  not  to  arsnuiM  opon  more  i 
» fully  authorized  to  take  for  certain. 


PECULIAR,  APPROPRIATE,  PARTICULAR. 

PeeuUsTf  in  Latin  pscii/»ari«,  comes  from  peeus 
catUe,  that  is,  the  cattle  which  belonged  to  the  slave  or 
servant,  to  distinction  from  the  master;  and  the  epithet, 
therefore,  designates  in  a  strong  maimer  private  pro- 
perty, belonging  exclusively  to  one's  sdf ;  sppreprimts 
signines  ^prepruUed  (e.  Te  ascribe)  ;  partieular  (v. 
PortiemUr). 

Peemlimr  Is  said  of  that  whisb  belongs  to  persons  or 
things;  apprepriaU  Is  said  of  that  which  oelongB  to 
things  only:  the  ftcttlty  of  speech  Is  pecniisr  to  man,  la 
distinction  from  all  other  anhi   '     "  " 

William  Temple,  but  not  that 
itartotlie''    "*  "   ' 


maiLUi 

vithBlr 


distloctlon  from  all  other  anhnals;  *  I  agree  with  \ 
"^emplefbut  not  that  tlM  thing  Itself 
Ei«lish,b 
In  many  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  inoductions.' — 
Swirr. 


thing  Itself  is  Mcv- 
because  the  contrary  may  be  iouod 
.  tattan,  and  French  inoductions.' — 
An  address  may  be«n»n|rrt«<s  to  thedrcum- 
staoces  of  the  individual  who  makes  H;  ^Modesty  and 
diflidence,  gentleness  and  meekness,  were  tooked  upon 
as  the  appropriate  virtues  of  tlie  sex.'— Jobrson. 
fsCTt/<T designates  simple  property ;  appropriaU  desig- 
nates tlie  right  of  propriety;  tbere  are  advantages  and 
disadvantaces  pe^diar  to  eveiy  situation ;  the  excel- 
lence  of  a  discourse  depends  often  on  its  being  appro- 
^TMls  to  the  season  PacaiMr  and  parlieiiiar  are  both 
emptoyed  to  distinguish  ofafjects;  but  the  former  distin- 
guishes the  oMect  by  showing  its  connexion  with,  or 
alliance  to,  oUiers;  partieular  distinguishes  It  by  a 
acknowledged  circumstance;  " 


reforence  to  some  i 

we  may  say  that  a  person  eqjoys  peculiar  privileges  or 
jrerliaiiar  privileges:  to  this  case  ^MtdMrrigniAessQeh 
as  are  confined  to  him,  and  enjoyed  by  none  else ; 
Great  fkther  Bacchus,  to  my  song  repair. 
For  clusCring  grapes  are  thy  peculiar  care. 

Drtdiii. 
ParHeular  signifies  such  as  are  dlstlngnlsbed  to  degret 
and  quality  from  others  of  the  kind ;  *  This  b  true  of 
actions  consider^  in  their  general  nature  or  kind,  but 
not  constdered  to  ilMir^ardca/sr  indivhlual  inatances* 

— SotJTH. 


TO  ASCRIBE,  ATTRIBUTB,  IMPUTE. 

Aecrihe  rignifles  tlie  same  as  to  tlie  article  under  TV 
AppropriaU.  Usurp;  aUrihtte,  In  Latto  «llri*tites, 
participle  of  attrikuo,  oompowided  of  ad  and  trOae, 
signifies  to  bestow  upon,  or  attach  to  a  thing  what 
beloDgs  to  It ;  naputs^  compounded  of  im  or  in  and  •«<«, 
Latin  ^«ts  to  think,  signifies  to  thhik  or  Judge  what  Is 
to  a  thing. 

To  ascrUe  is  to  assign  any  thing  to  a  person  as  hla 
property,  his  possession,  or  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  dtc ; 
to  «ttr»HU«  is  to  assign  till  np  to  others  as  their  causes  { 
to  impute  Is  to  asrign  qualities  to  persons.  Milton 
aseriies  the  first  use  of  arttUerv  to  the  rebel  angels ;  tlm 
kns  of  a  vessel  is  attr»»ii(«d  to  the  violence  of  the  storm  j 
the  condua  of  the  caputo  It  impuud  to  bis  want  of 
firmness.  The  letters  of  Junius  have  been  falsely 
ascribed  to  many  persons  In  succession,  as  the  author 
to  this  day  remsins  concealed,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
even  probable  conjecture ;  the  oracles  of  the  heatheoa 
are  ascribed  by  some  theologians  to  the  devil;  *  Holi- 
ness is  aeeribed  to  the  pope;  mi^|esty  to  kings ;  serenity 
or  mlldnefls  to  princes;   excellence  or  perfoction  to 


grace  to  archbishops ;  honour  to  peers.* 
— .AootsoM.  The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  Is 
aUributed  to  his  intemperance;  generosity  has  bes(^ 
impuUd  10  him  from  his  conduct  on  certain  occasloaa, 
but  partlculariy  In  his  treatment  of  the  Penlan  prin. 
the  relaii ved  of  Darius ; '  Perhaps  It  may  f 


ENOLIBH  STNONTlfES. 


yGmmm.  TtilaBMybe«tlH»sl«tftotbeftlljrar«dBU' 
tliif  wit  and  iMrnlof  m  merit  In  IbeoiMlTei,  witbout 
eoMtderlng  the  appucaUon  of  ibmn.'— 8tbbli.  *  Men 
In  tbeir  innovatkMn.^boald  foHow  the  example  of  time, 
wbleh  inaoTatecli,  but  qoiecty.  and  bjr  degrees  eearce  to 
be  pereeiredi  for  ocbenriae  wnat  ia  new  and  nalooked 
for,  ever  menda  aorae  and  impain  ocbeia;  and  be  tbat 
is  bun  for  a  wrooa  iwipmutk  it  to  tlie  aotbor.*— Bacom. 

A$crike  is  moetqr  oaed  in  a  fkvoiirable  or  Indlifeent 
■ense ;  imfmu  is  eitlier fbvoorableor  nnfaTooraMe.  In 
the  doxoloff  of  tlie  cburcb  ritoal,  all  iMmonr,  migbt, 
mi^Jesiy,  dominion,  and  power,  are  utcriked  to  tlie 
three  BCtsona  in  tlM  Holy  Trinitj:  the  actions  of  men 
are  oAen  so  eqalvocal  Hut  it  is  diflleult  to  deeide 
whether  praise  or  blame  oo^  to  be  imwmud  to  them ; 
*I  made  it  by  yoat  peisaasion,  to  satwy  those  who 
impuud  k  to  foUy.*— TKHTLn.  *  We  who  are  adepts 
In  astrology  can  iwtfuU  H  to  several  causes  in  the 

—  that  thtoqaarter  of  our  great  dty  is  the  regioii 
as  either  ntrer  liad,  or  nave  loaC,  the  ose  of 


QUALITY,  PROPERTY,  ATTRIBUTE. 
QasU^,  in  Latin  fvaUias,  fkom  fsnUt  sneta,  signi- 
fies such  aa  a  thing  real^  is;  ^lojwiff,  which  Is 
changed  from  sispiirtf  ami  jtrwyrimt  propsr  or  one*8 
own,  signlfles  belonging  to  a  iMng  as  an  essential  ingre- 
dient ;  attritnte,  fai  Laun  mUHkuUu^  participle  of  •ttri- 
K*  to  bestow  upon,  sIgnUiss  the  thikts  bestowed  opon 
or  assigned  to  anoUier. 

The  fMsliCf  is  that  wbleh  Is  inherent  In  the  object 
ai^  oo-eztotent ;  *  Hnmlll^  and  patience,  Industry  and 
temperance,  are  very  often  the  good  «««A(c<af  of  a  poor 
man.*— Admsom.  The  mrtptrty  is  that  which  belongs 
to  It  fbr  the  time  being ;  ^  No  man  can  haye  sank  so  far 
Into  stupidity,  as  not  to  consider  the  pfptrtiu  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  walks,  of  the  pmits  on  whicb  he 
flBeds,  or  of  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear.'— Jon- 
soH.  The  mttrihiU  Is  the  fKslity  which  Is  assigned 
loanyohileet; 

Man  o*er  a  wider  field  extends  his  views, 
Ood  through  the  wonder  of  his  works  pursues, 
Exfdoring  thence  his  mUrAutt$  and  laws, 
Adores,  toves,  Imlfatea,  th*  Eternal  Cause. 

JsNTirs. 
We  cannot  alter  the  fasiaty  of  a  thing  without  altering 
the  wIk^  thing;  but  we  may  give  or  take  awav  pr»- 
ptrtUs  ftom  bodVn  at  pleasure,  without  entirely  de- 
stroying their  Identic;  and  we  may  ascribe  uuribuu* 
at  discretion. 


PEKSUMFriVE,  PRESUMPTUOUS,  PRE- 
SUMING. 
Pr»mmpH99  comes  ttom  ^rsraau.  In  the  sense  <^ 
supposing  or  taking  fbr  granted;  pretmmptu^uMf  frt- 
fuming  («.  Jirrogunce)^  come  flrom  the  same  verb  In 
the  sense  of  taking  npcn  one*s  self,  or  taking  to  one's 
self  any  importance:  the  ftmner  is  therefore  employed 
In  an  Indiflerent,  the  latter  In  a  bad  accepution :  a  ptv- 
•umpttn§  heir  Is  one  yrsmwsrf  or  expected  to  be  heir; 
prtntmptive  evidence  is  evidence  fbunded  on  some^rs- 
aumptun  or  supposition ;  so  likewise  pregnmptive  rea- 
soning ;  *  There  is  no  qualification  for  government  but 
virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  pt  egumpUtf.'— Bvuks. 
A  pr$fumptu0M*  man,  a  srMwiifiettMw  thought,  a  pr9- 
MumptmouM  bebavloar,  all  indicate  an  unauthorised  pre- 
fumptiam  In  one*s  own  fbvonr ;  •  See  what  is  got  by 
those  prttitmptmana  principles  which  have  brought 
your  leaden  (of  the  revolution)  to  denrfse  all  tlietr  pre- 
decessors.*—BanKi.  PretwK^^tMOiu  m  a  stronger  term 
than  prwumimg^  because  it  has  a  more  definite  use;  the 
fbrnier  designates  the  express  quality  of  pmumptivn^ 
the  latter  the  Inclination ;  a  man  is^r«*«inp(«o««  when 
his  conduct  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sreniiiipe^Mi ;  he 
Is  presuming  inasmuch  as  he  shows  Dimseir  disposed 
r  hence  we  speak  of  a  preMumptunu  ten- 


guage,  not  a  presuming  languMe ;  a  presuming  temper, 
eumptusms  temper.    In  like  manner  when  one 


t  upresumptusms 
aays  It  Is  presumptueus'in  a  man  u>  do  any  thing,  this 
expresses  the  Idea  of  presumptien  much  more  fbrcibly 
than  to  say  It  to  presuming  in  hiro  to  do  it.  It  would 
be  presumptusue  In  a  man  to  address  a  monarch  In  the 
t«i«|uafe  of  ftmillarity  and  dlsrespea;  Itlapresumsmg 


in  a eomaiMi  perna totddrea ny  MM wknIiiDnirfov 

instuioawilhSiSttarl^aiiddtaraspact. 


TO  DENY,  REFUSE. 

Dsny,  In  Latin  dsnege^  or  negs,  that  la,  ns  ornsn 
and  afs.  signifies  to  say  no  to  a  thing ;  r^fkss,  tai 
Latin  r^fkeus^  ftam  re  and  funis  to  pour,  rignlfica  to 
throw  back  that  which  to  presented. 

To  d«ny  respects  matters  of  fhct  or  knowledge ;  to 
r^fkse  matters  of  with  or  request.  We  rfsny  what 
immediately  bekmcs  to  ourselves ;  we  refuse  what  be- 
tonfi  to  another.  We  d«nyas  to  the  past ;  we  re/«ss 
as  to  the  future:  we  dsny  our  partkdpatioa  in  that 
which  has  been ;  we  rttfuse  our  participation  in  that 
which  may  be:  to  dray  most  ahvays  be  exprcsaly 
vtfbal ;  a  refusal  may  sometimes  be  rignlfled  by  ac- 
tions or  h>oks  as  wdlaa  words.  A  d«ii£i<  affects  our 
veracl^ ;  a  r^fusml  affects  our  good-nature. 

Tb  dswp  to  Mcewtse  someciroes  used  in  regard  to 
one's  own  gratifications  as  well  as  to  one's  knowledge, 
In  whkh  case  h  to  still  more  analogous  to  n^fksst 
which  regards  tlw  gratifications  of  another.  In  thto 
case  we  say  we  dray  a  person  a  thing,  but  we  nfuse 
hto  request,  or  refuse  to  do  a  thing; 

Jove  to  hto  Thetto  nothing  could  dray. 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  mat  shook  the  sky. 

Fo». 
O  sire  of  Gods  and  men  I  Thy  soppUaM  hear; 
iZ^/hse  or  grant;  for  what  has  iova  to  fear  1 

Pors. 
Some  Chrlslhuis  tUnk  It  very  BMrilorioas  to  dray 
themsdves  their  nsual  quantity  of  food  at  certain 
times :  they  are  however  but  sorry  professois  oT 
Chrlstlanitv  if  they  r^use  at  the  same  thne  to  give 
of  their  substance  to  the  poor.  Instances  are  not  rare 
of  rolsere  who  have  dsmsd  themselves  the  common 
necessaries  of  IH^,  and  yet  have  never  refused  to  re- 
lieve those  who  Were  In  distress,  or  aailst  those  who 
were  In  trouble. 

Deny  to  sometimes  the  act  of  unconscious  afenta; 
rrfuse  to  always  a  personal  and  IntenUonal  act  Wa 
are  sometimes  denied  by  clrcumstancea  the  c 


of  seeing  our  fHends  before  they  die; 

Inquire  you  bow  these  pow'ra  we  shall  attatail 
'TIS  not  fbr  us  to  know;  our  ssareh  to  vain ; 
Can  any  one  remember  or  relate 
Row  he  existed  hi  tlie  embryo  statol 
That  light's  dray'd  to  him  which  othera  aee, 
He  knows  perhaps  you  ni  say— and  so  do  we. 

Jannia. 

TO  REFUSE,  DECLINE,  REJECT,  REPEL, 
REBUFF. 

Refuse  signifies,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  sfanply 
to  pour,  tbat  Is,  to  send  back,  which  to  the  common 
idea  of  all  these  terms;  to  dMUns,  in  Latin  deeMM,  to 
literaUy  to  turn  aside;  tore^sct,  fh>mi«cMto  throw.to 
tocastbaok;  rcysl,  fkom  ^eUs  to  drive,  to  drive  back ; 
toreftiif,from»i^orjr«uf,signiftostopufrone  back, 
send  ofr  with  a  pofC 

R^use  to  an  unqnaliiled  acthm,  it  to  accompanied 
with  no  expremion  of  opinion ;  deeUne  to  agentle  and 
Indirect  mode  of  refusu ;  refea  to  a  direct  mode,  and 
conveys  a  positive  sentiment  of  disapprobation :  wa 
rtfuse  what  to  asked  of  us,  for  want  of  inclination  to 
comply; 

Bnt  an  her  arts  are  still  employ'd  In  vain ; 
Again  she  comes,  and  to  rifus'd  again. 

DaroKir. 
We  dseUns  what  to  propoaed  fVom  motives  of  disere 
tlon ;  <  Melissa,  tliough  she  could  not  boast  the  apathy 
of  Cato,  wanteid  not  the  more  prudent  virtue  of  Sclulo, 
and  gained  the  victory  by  declining  the  contest.*— 
JoHRsov.    We  r^eet  what  to  offered  to  tie,  because 
It  does  not  fUl  in  with  our  views; 
Why  shoukl  he  then  r^eet  a  suit  so  Just  ?— DaTnan. 
We  r^use  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  our  friends  i 
.'  Having  moat  affectionately  set  life  and  death  before 
them,  and  conjured  them  to  choose  one  and  avoid  the 
other,  he  still  lesves  unto  them,  as  to  fl«e  and  retlenal 
agents,  a  liberty  to  rt^kse  all  his  calls,  to  let  hto  talents 
Ito  by  them  unprofitable.*— Hammond.    We  deelime  n 
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oiiroffefvlee;  *  Could  CwottMlwvv  been  e 

wkbtbe  tloriM  of  tbto  world,  she  bad  tbem  aU'laid  be- 
fore  her ;  out  rtie  generouily  deelintd  Ibem,  beouae  ahe 
nw  the  acceptance  of  tbem  was  incouaistenl  with  re- 
UgloD.*— Addibom.  We  r^tet  the  liMinuationa  of  the 
interarted  and  evU-minded ;  *  Whether  it  be  a  divine 
revelation  or  no,  reaaon  moat  j«dge,  which  can  never 
pemit  the  mind  to  r^ceC  a  greater  evidence,  to  em- 
brace what  la  leaa  evldenL*— Locu.  To  refuf  ia 
properly  the  act  of  an  individoal;  to  rejeU  ia  said  of 
that  which  cornea  firom  any  quajter :  requeata  and  peti- 
tiona  are  rifustd  by  thoae  who  are  aolicited ;  opiniooa, 
propoatilona,  and  counaeia.  are  r^teUd  by  particular 
commanitlea:  the  king  rti^iMM  to  give  hia  aaaent  to  a 
bill ;  *  If  he  ahould  chooae  the  right  caaket,  you  ahould 
Tf.fMse  to  p""' —  "j  ■"  1^ttier*i  wUT,  If  vmi  Bhould  ntfuf 
tu  actcpc   I.   '  > '.i,.irjL:AR[:.     Tlie  |i^EJi;i]|ient  vw 

jtiLtj  ■  lill] ;  '  l^w  \i'\ymi  wju  ihf^a  aj  im  irijm  being 
pon^swd  wkHi  Ibet  fi|jijritt  iliat  tUc  utiD<HA  that  could 
be  abiJLtnetJ^  upon  r  louip  debate  utHn  tJjiiL  jkeiition  (for 
the  loiaJ  eiLLUpaUoD  of  epucoptu:)}  tfraj,  Ui^i;  it  Bbould 

To  rrpKl  ii  to  r^f£(  wjtJi  vl^tencc ;  to  ri^Jf  ia  to  tw- 

{iu«  wtiti  coJiteiDpU  We  rffuss  and  Tf^tci.  tJi4t  which 
I  eiiher  i^fll'md,  tir  wcnply  prei^iim  luittr^  Tor  accept- 
ance :  but  We  r€p§l  and  rf^kjf  liitLt  which  ]<:rrcea  ilaelf 
Inioour  fjreaenc^t contrary  loour  Lf^nljpoUoii :  wtrtp^ 
(}]^  attach  of  HI}  enenjy,  or  wtr  rtftl  Uie  advfoicea  of 
one  wln>  U  fl«l  Di|rw;aWe; 

Tb'  unwearied  wateh  tbeir  liataBing  leaden  keep, 
And,  GOMehing  ckiae,  rtptl  invading  aleep.— Popb. 
We  ra3i^  tboae  who  put  that  In  our  way  that  la  oUbn- 
alve.    Importunate  pmona  moat  neceamrily  expect  to 
meet  with  rtiufft^  and  one  tu  general  leaa  auaceptible 
of  them  than  ochen ;  delicate  minda  foel  a  r^>^til  aa 

At  lenglli  nkwg'iy  they  leava  their  mangM 

TO  TAKE,  RBCEIVB,  ACCEPT. 

To  (oJke,  which  in  all  probability  cornea  from  the 
Latta  UetwHiy  participle  of  tango  to  touch,  ia  a  general 
farm;  reetitet  from  rt  and  eapio  to  take  back,  and 
MMjpt,  ftom  «e  or  ci  and  eapto  to  take  to  one*a  aelf, 
are  apeciflck. 

To  tak«  algniflea  to  make  one'a  own  by  coming  la 
ezclnatve  contact  with  It^  receive  ia  to  take  under 
peeullar  cireamatancea.  We  take  either  ftom  things 
or  peraona ;  we  raeeive  from  persona  on^ :  we  take  a 
book  from  tbe  table;  wereMtva  a  parcel  which  la  aent 
na:  we  take  either  with  or  without  the  conaent  of  the 
pamm;  weraMtve  it  with  hia  conaent,  or  according  to 


elal 


of  nea,  the  rtMM  of  tpoda  oraMMV 
must  be  acknowledged  in  writlog ;  Mtf  a  man  wU 
keep  but  of  even  hand,  hia  ordinary  ezpenaea  o«i^||it 
to  be  but  to  half  of  hia  reee^te.*-JiACon.  In  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  men,  tlieir  rueptieu  of  each 
other  will  be  polite  or  cold,  according  to  the  aenti- 
ments  entertained  towarda  the  individual ;  *  I  thank 
you  and  MxaPope  for  my  kind  rsMyttew.*— Attss. 

BUET. 


TO  CHOOS£,  PSEFES 

Ckooeej  in  French  ekmetr^  German  Ueaem^  from  tba 
French  cJbsr,  Celtick  ekee  dear  or  good,  algnifiea  to  hold 
good ;  prefer,  In  French  pr^erer,  Laun  ^nsfftw,  com- 
pounded of  ^«  and  fere  to  take  before,  dgniflea  to 
take  one  thing  rattier  ttian  another. 

*  To  ekaaee  la  topr^er  aa  the  genus  to  tlie  specica: 
we  alwaya  ekaaee  \nprrferrimf,  but  we  do  not  alwaya 
prrfer  in  ek»osing.  To  ekoeee  la  to  take  one  thing 
from  among  others;  to  pr^fer  ia  to  take  one  thing 
Itefore  or  rattier  than  another.    We  aomatimea  ekaoma 


Each  iakee  his  seat,  and  each  recnoai  hia  shara. 

Pora. 
A  robber  fkae  roonev  when  be  can  find  it;  a  Mend 
reeeivee  tbe  gift  of  a  Rieod. 

To  receive  Is  an  act  of  ligbt,  we  receive  what  ia  oar 
own ;  to  accept  is  an  act  of  courtesy,  we  accept  what 
la  oflbred  by  another.  To  receive  simply  excludes  the 
Idea  of  refosal ;  to  accent  Inchides  the  idea  of  con- 
aent: we  may  receive  with  indifference  or  reluctance ; 
but  we  accept  with  wUUngneas:  the  idea  of  receiving  U 
Included  in  that  of  accepting,  but  not  vice  vered  : 
what  we  receive  may  either  involve  an  obligation  or 
not;  what  we  acc^t  always  involves  the  return  of 
Uke  courtesy  at  least :  be  who  reeeivee  a  debt  is  under 
BO  obUsatkm,  but  he  who  receives  a  fovour  is  bound 
by  gratitude ; 

The  sweeteat  cordial  we  receive  at  last 
Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actloiM  past 

Dbkham. 
He  who  acc^te  a  present  wlU  feel  hbmelf  aalled  upon 
to  make  some  return; 

Unransom'd  here  r«eete«  the  spoUem  fUr. 
Accept  tbe  hecatomb  tbe  Greeks  prepare. -Popb. 

HECEIPT,  RECEPTION. 

Reeeipt  eoroes  from  receive,  in  Ha  application  to 
Inanlmato  objects,  which  are  taken  Into  poaaeaaion ; 
reeeptt^  cornea  from  tba  aame  verb,  In  tbe  aense 
tMMiivperMoaaitlMirflac  arrival:  la  tb«  eoom 


from  the  bare  neceaalty  of  ekooeing;  but  we  never 
prefa^  wittMut  making  a  positive  and  voluntary  ckoiee. 

When  we  ckooee  from  a  specifick  motive,  tlie  acta 
of  ekooeing  and  preferring  difler  in  tlM  nature  of  the 
motive.  The  former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relaiivn 
We  ckooee  a  thing  for  what  it  is,  or  what  we  esteem  it 
to  be  of  ilaelf;  we  pr^er  a  thing  fbr  what  it  has,  or 
what  we  suppoae  it  oaa^  aoperiour  to  another ;  <  Jmtea- 
ment  waa  wearied  with  tlie  perplexity  of  ekoioe  wtiar« 
tliere  waa  no  motive  for  |»r^«mc«.*-— JoBHaow. 

Utility  and  convenience  are  grounda  for  rheetinr; 
comparative  merit  occaaions  the  preference  :  we  ckooea 
something  that  la  good,  and  are  contented  with  it  onttt 
we  see  sometliing  better  which  we  prefer. 

We  calculate  and  pause  in  ckooetng;  we  decide  la 
p/refernmg ;  the  Judgement  determhies  in  making  tba 
ckoiee;  toe  will  determines  in  giving  tbe  preforenee. 
We  ckooee  things  from  an  estimate  <^  their  merits  or 
their  fltnem  fur  the  purpoee  proposed ;  yn^  prefer  them 
fhmi  their  accordance  with  our  tastes,  hulls,  and 
pursuits.  Books  are  ckoeen  by  those  who  wish  to 
read ;  romances  and  works  of  fiction  are  prtferroi  by 
general  readers;  learned  works  by  the  scholar. 

Ohe  who  wants  instructton  ekooeee  a  master,  but  he 
will  moatly  prefer  a  teactier  whom  he  knows  to  a  per- 
fect Btranaer.  Our  choice  is  good  or  bad  according  to 
our  knowledge ;  nur  preference  Is  Just  or  uqjust,  ae- 
cordlng  as  it  is  sanctioned  by  reason. 

Our  ckoiee  may  t>e  directed  by  our  own  experience  or 
tliatof  others;  oMxprefermce  must  be  guided  by  our 
own  flselinga.  We  make  our  choice  ;  we  give  our  vre- 
ftrence :  the  first  is  the  settled  purpoae  of  the  mind,  it 
fixes  on  the  object;  the  latter  is  the  inclining  of  tha 
will,  it  yiekis  to  the  object 

Ckooeing  must  be  empfoyed  in  all  tbe  impnrUnt  con- 
cerns of  lite ;  *  There  is  nothing  of  so  great  importance 
to  us,  08  the  good  qnalities  of^one  to  whom  we  Join 
ourselves  for  life.  When  the  choice  is  left  to  friends, 
the  chief  point  under  consideration  Is  an  estate; 
where  the  parties  ckooee  for  themselves,  their  thoughts 
turn  mort  upon  the  person. —Addison.  Preferring 
is  admissible  in  subordinate  matters  only ;  * whena 
man  has  a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a  lottery, 
every  figure  of  it  appeara  equally  aUuring ;  and  no 
manner  of  reason  can  be  aiven  why  a  man  should 
prefer  one  to  tlie  other  bcrore  the  lottery  is  drawn.*— 
Addison.  There  is  bat  one  thing  that  is  right,  and 
that  oaght  to  be  ckoeen  when  it  is  discovered :  ther« 
are  many  indifferent  things  that  may  suit  our  tastes 
and  inclinations;  these  we  are  at  liberty  to  prefer. 
But  to  prefer  what  we  ought  not  to  ckooee  is  to  make 
our  reaaon  bend  to  our  will.  Our  Saviour  said  of 
Marv  that  she  chose  the  better  part :  had  she  consulted 
her  fedings  she  wouki  have  prtferred  the  part  she  bad 
rejected.  The  path  of  life  should  be  ckoeen;  but  the 
path  to  be  taken  In  a  walk  may  he  preferred.  It  ia 
advisable  for  a  youth  In  the  ckoiee  ofn  profemlon  to 
consult  what  heprtfere,  as  he  baa  the  greatest  chance 

♦  The  Abbe  Glrard,  under  tbe  article  ckeiefr,  pro- 
ferer,  has  reversed  this  rule ;  but  as  I  conceive,  from 
a  confbsion  of  thouaht,  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
his  illustration  on  these  words.  The  Abbe  Roubaod 
has  controverted  bis  positions  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy.  I  have,  however,  given  my  own  view  of 
tbe  matter  la  distincUoo  fh>m  either. 


tu 
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of  neeeedbif  when  he  em  conUiie  hii  pleMurn  with 
hii  duty.  A  (Hend  iboold  be  ek^gm :  a  eompanlon 
may  be  prrfmr^d.  A  wife  thoald  be  ek»»em  ;  but  on- 
fbctunatcly  loven  are  inon  apt  to  give  tLprtftrettne  In 
"    ^  ■         rdetennl 


tnatter  where  a  good  or  bad  diaiee  may  d 
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hapfilneai  or  misery  for  lift.  A  wiee  prince  l«  careftU 
In  the  cAotMof  hie  minletera;  but  a  weak  prince  hae 
BKMKly  faTOurltes  whom  lie  prefert. 

TO  CHOOSE,  PIC7K,  SELECT. 

aUM0  itgnUiee  the  fame  ai  Id  the  preceding  irticle ; 
vfcft,  in  German  pieken^  or  biek*n^  French  Kcf««r, 
Ihitdi  beekeu^  Icelandicic  wiekmy  Swedish  jruidfca,  comet 
▼ery  probably  from  the  old  German  ba^,  bick^  to  stick, 
eorrespondinqs  to  the  Latin  ^o  to  fix.  signifying  to  fix 
upon ;  teUel,  Latin  teleetu*,  participle  of  ««ii/»,  ttiat 
is,  U£o  to  gather  or  put,  and  «c  apart 

Ckpote  is  as  in  the  fbrmer  case  tlie  generick ;  the 
otlwra  are  speciflck  terms :  pick  and  «<<«et  are  expressly 
dillbrent  modes  of  tkaoting.  We  always  cAmm  when 
Vftpiek  and  ieUct;  but  we  do  not  always  fiek  and 
aditt  when  we  ekoose. 

To  ek00*0  may  be  appUed  to  two  or  more  things ; 
tomdk and  »«Ua can  be  used  only  for  several  things. 
We  may  ek—te  one  book  out  of  two,  but  we  pick  and 
Mleet  out  of  a  library  or  a  parcel ;  pick  may  be  said  of 
one  or  many;  tdect  only  of  many. 

To  ekoote  does  not  always  spring  flroro  any  parti- 
eular  design  or  preference ;  *  My  friend.  Sir  Roger, 
being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautifled  toe  inside  or 
bis  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  cAm^m^.*— 
AO01SON.  To  pick  and  $eUet  signify  to  ekooae  with 
care.  What  is  vicked  and  tdeeted  is  always  the  best 
of  Its  kind,  but  the  former  Is  coomtonly  something  of 
a  Irfiysical  nature ;  the  latter  of  a  moral  w  iniellectoal 
description.  Soldiers  are  sometimes  picktd  to  form  a 
particular  regiment;  *  I  know,  by  several  experiments, 
tliat  thoee  little  animals  (the  ants)  take  great  care  to 
provide  themselves  with  wheat  wlken  they  can  find  it, 
and  always  pick  out  the  best*— Anoisoa.  Pieces  are 
»dccted  in  prose  or  verM  for  general  purposes ;  *Tlie 
chief  advantage  which  tltese  fictioos  have  over  real 
lUb  Is,  that  tlM»r  autliors  are  at  liberty,  though  not  to 
invent,  yet  to  teUa  objects.*— Johxsoii.  , 

TO  CHOOSE,  ELECT. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  peraoos 
appointed  to  an  office ;  the  former  in  a  general,  tlie 
latter  in  a  particular  sense. 

Ckootnt^  (e.  T9  ekoMe,prtfer)  Is  either  the  act  of 
one  man  or  of  many ;  eucti^n^  IVom  sAjfo,  or  «  and 
Icf  «,  signlfyinc  to  take  or  gather  out  of  or  from,  is 
always  that  of  a  number:  it  is  perlbnned  by  tlie  con- 
cunence  of  many  voices. 

A  prince  eko0»6$  his  ministers ;  the  constituents  dsef 
memners  of  parliament  A  person  Is  cAMen  to  serve 
the  oflkeof  sheriir;  Ite  is  elected  by  the  corpoimtioD  to 
be  mayor. 

Ckooeing  is  an  act  of  authority ;  it  Mads  the  peraon 
ekeeem:  dection  Is  a  voluntary  act;  tlM  «<aet«dbave 
the  power  of  refusal.  People  are  obliged  to  serve  in 
some  offices  when  they  are  ekeeent  although  tbey 
would  gladly  be  exempt ; 

Wise  were  the  kings  who  never  ekese  a  Aiend, 

Till  with  full  cups  they  had  unmask*d  his  soul, 

And  seen  ilie  bouom  of  his  deepest  thoughts. 

RosooMMOir. 
The  circumstance  of  being  eUeteilM  an  honour  after 
which  men  eagerly  aspire ;  and  for  tl>e  atulnment  of 
which  they  ri«k  their  property,  and  use  the  most 
strennous  exertions ;  *Tnis  prince,  in  gratitude  to  tlie 
people,  by  wIkmc  consent  he  was  chosen,  elected  a 
•undred  senators  out  of  the  commoners.*— Swtrr. 

ELIGIBLE,  PREFERABLE. 
EUgibie^  or  fit  to  be  deeted,  and  preferahte^  fit  to  be 
preferred,  serve  as  epitheu  in  the  sense  of  choose  and 
jirefcr  (e.  7VcA«o««,  prefer) ;  what  is  «/M/0  is  desira- 
ble in  itself;  what  Is  preferable  is  more  desirable  tlian 
another.  There  may  be  many  eligible  situations,  out 
•f  which  -perhaps  there  is  but  one  preferable.  Of 
persmis  however  we  say  rather  that  they  are  eligible 
«b  an  office  than  preferable ;  *  The  middle  ftnndhfon  Is 


the  moat  sU(rdf0  to  the  mas  who  wmkM  hnpiovt  bl»> 
self  in  viftne.*— Aomtoii.  The  saying  of  Plaio  ki 
that  labour  Is  npreferabU  to  Idleneai  as  brigbUMSi  I* 
mat!*— HooBBS. 

OPTION,  CHOICE. 
Optimt  la  Immediately  of  Latin  derlvatioii,  and  if 
oonaequently  a  term  of^  less  fluent  oae  than  tba 
won!  ckaice,  which  lias  been  abown  (e.  TV  cA«eM)  to 
be  of  Cdtick  ortghi.  The  former  term,  fhnn  the  Oieek 
6irT6mat  to  aee  or  conMer,  Implies  an  uncontrolled  act 
of  the  mind ;  the  latter  a  almple  leaniac  of  the  will 
We  speak  of  epCtea  only  as  regards  one's  freedom  firon 
external  coostraint  in  the  act  of  ckoaeimg:  one  speaks 
of  ckoice  only  aa  the  simple  aa  itself.  Tlie  optie*  or 
tlie  power  of  ckaoeing  is  given ;  the  ckoiee  Itself  la 
made:  hence  we  say  a  thing  Is  at  a  peraon*s  eptiony  or 
it  is  his  own  option,  or  the  optien  is  left  to  him,  in 
order  to  designate  his  freedom  of  ckeiee  more  strongly 
than  la  exprasaed  by  the  word  cAeier  itaelf ;  *WhiM 
ttiey  talk  we  must  make  our  cAei^  they  or  the  Jaoo* 
bins.    W«  have  no  other  aptia»,*—BvwLEM. 

TO  GATHER,  COLLECT. 

To#«lAcr,  in  Saxon  gatkeriam,  probably  eontracted 
fh>m  get  kertf  signifies  simply  to  bring  to  one  spot 
To  calleetf  from  eellige  or  eal,  cmn.  ModUara  to  gather 
into  one  place,  annexea  also  the  Idea  or  binding  or 
forming  Into  a  whole ;  we  gatker  that  which  Is  acat- 
tered  in  diflbrent  parts:  thus  stones  are /atUrsd  inloa 
heap:  vessels  are  eaUeeted so  as  10  form  a  fieet  0«- 
tktrimghitimen^etotnecemityofeoa'raoknoti 

As  the  small  ant  (for  she  tnstracia  tlie  nao, 
i  preaches  labour)  gaikere  all  she  can. 


Aodi 

CKsaca. 

CUIceCtnf' is  an  act  of  design  or  choke ; 
The  royal  bee,  queen  of  the  nay  bower, 
CMIects  bar  predoua  Bweeta  ficom  evMT  III 

Cf.  JoHmox. 

We  gatkar  apples  ftom  a  tree,  or  a  servant  fwtAsr* 
the  books  from  the  table;  the  antlqnariaa  eeltsctt 
coins,  or  the  bibUomanlac  cfUsets  rare  books. 

ACCEPTABLE,  GRATEFUL,  WELCOME. 

JieceptaUe  signifies  worthy  to  be  accepted ;  gratafuL 

fWm  the  Latin  gratue  pleasing,  slgnMes  allogether 


pleaslna;  It  Is  that  which  reeommeods  itself.  The 
aeceptabU  is  a  relative  good ;  the  gratrfnl  h  positive: 
the  former  d^irada  upon  our  external  condttioa,  tba 
latter  on  our  fbelhigs  and  taste:  a  gift  is  ceeMteMc  toa 
poor  man,  which  would  be  reftned  by  ooema  oc 


than  himself;  *  I  cannot  but  think  the  foltowlng  letter 
ftom  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  ofRoma, 
proposing  a  coaUttoo  of  the  Chinese  and  Romaa 
Churchea,  will  be  aeeeptmUe  tothecurkma.*— Stcblb. 
Harmooioufl  aoonda  are  always  graufkl  to  a  musical 
ear; 

Tho  kids  with  pleasure  browse  the  busby  platai: 
The  showen  an  grateful  to  the  swdling  grain. 

DETDSir. 

Aeceptakle  and  ««leew«  both  apply  to  external  clreum* 
stances,  and  are  thereibre  relatively  employed ;  bat 
acceptaJbU  Is  confined  to  such  things  as  are  c^fered  for 
our  choice;  but  wrieamey  algnifying  come  well  or  in 
aeaaon,  r^ers  to  whatever  liappens  according  to  our 
wishes :  we  may  not  always  accept  that  which  is  e^ 
ceptakUy  but  we  shall  never  reject  that  which  is  wd" 
coma:  It  Is  an  Insult  to  ofifer  any  thing  by  way  of  a  gift 
to  another  wbk;h  Is  not  aecaptakle;  It  Is  a  gratehd 
task  to  be  the  bearer  of  wetceme  intelligence  to  our 
friends;  'Whatever  la  remote  from  common  appear- 
ancea  is  always  velcawu  to  vulgar  as  lochikUah  cra- 
dulity.*— JoBifsoii. 

ACCEPTANCE,  ACCEPTATION. 
Though  both  derived  fkom  the  verb  accept,  have  tbii 
difference,  that  the  former  Is  employed  to  exprem  tba 
abstract  action  generally ;  the  latter  only  in  regard  to 
particular  objects.  A  book*  or  whatever  else  is  ofibied 
to  us,  may  be  worthy  of  our  acc^tamea  or  not ;  '  It  It 
,  not  necessary  to  nAiae  bcaeau  from  a  bad  m«B,  wtmm 
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the  MMipfMMimpttef  no  •nrobatkm  of  Ml  crimw.'— 
JoBMflON.  A  word  acqulrea  Its  cec<rplalMm  firom  Uie 
juaooer  in  wblch  it  is  generally  aceepied  by  the  Imtb- 
ed ;  •  On  the  subject  of  dresi  I  may  add  by  way  of 
«aation  tbat  the  ladles  would  do  weU  not  to  Ibrget 
themselves.  IdoootmeantblslntheoonunooacM^l*- 
!«•»  of  tbe  pbrase,  whicb  It  may  be  somedBMS  eoo- 
▼eBle&t  and  proper  to  do.*— Macxbwiu. 

TO  ADMIT,*  RECEIVE. 

JUwdtt  In  Frencb  tulwuUrtu  Latin  mdmUUi  eon- 
pounded  of  md  and  sis<to,  signifies  to  send  or  suflbr  to 
pass  into ;  rtenvs^  In  Frencb  rsc«v«ir,  Latin  rtdwioy 
eompoooded  of  r«  and  c^m,  signifies  to  take  badt  or 
to  one*s  self. 

To  admit  Is  a  general  term,  the  sense  of  which  de- 
pends upon  what  follows ;  to  receive  has  a  complete 
sense  in  itself:  we  cannot  spealc  of  aimittiuf^  without 
Msociating  with  it  an  Idea  of  the  object  to  which  one 
is  mimitted ;  but  rtestv*  includes  no  relatiTe  idea  of 
the  rspsrvsr  or  the  reclined, 

jidmiuing  Is  an  act  of  rdatfre  impon ;  receiving  is 
always  a  positive  measure:  a  person  may  be  admitted 
into  a  house,  who  is  not  prevented  from  entering ; 
Somewhat  Is  sure  designM  by  f^aud  or  force ; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  adsut  the  horse. 

DSTDBK. 

A  person  Is  reaivd  only  by  the  actual  consent  of 
■ome  Individual; 
He  star'd  and  roU*d  his  bayard  eyes  around ; 
Then  said,*  Alas!  what  earth  remains,  what  sea 
Is  open  to  recnve  unhappy  me  ?— Dbtpbh. 
^We  may  be  etdmiUed  in  varftoos  capaeitiei;  wa  are 
received  only  as  guests,  fHends,  or  Inmatce^    Fenons 
are  adsutt«d  to  the  tables,  and  into  the  OuniUarl^  or 
confidence  of  others ; 

The  Tyrlan  train,  adsMttsd  to  the  feast, 
Approach,  and  on  the  painted  conches  rest 

DftTonr. 
PeraoBs  are  hospitably  received  by  tbo«  who  mkik  to 
be  their  entertainers ; 

Pretending  to  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  their  king 
Thither  to  come.— Hilton. 
We  adsu'c  willingly  or  reluctantly;  we  receive  po- 
litely or  rudely.    Foreign  ambassadors  are  Mdmitttd  to 
an  audience,  and  received  at  court    It  Is  necessary  to 


JidmOUnee  mav  be  open  or  eidoded ;  eeeeee  and 
mroadk  may  be  free  or  difficult 

We  have  admttence  when  we  enter ;  we  have  ae- 
eeee  to  him  whom  we  address.  There  can  be  no  eeetee 
where  there  is  no  advuttanee ;  but  there  may  be  od- 
mittemee  without  eeceee.  Servants  or  officers  may 
grant  us  admittoMce  into  the  palaces  of  princes;  *  As 
my  pleasures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  those  of  the 
sight,  I  take  It  for  a  peculiar  happiness  that  I  have 
always  had  an  tuj  and  (bmlliar  admittance  to  the  lUr 
sex.'— Stbbue.  The  fkvourites  of  princes  have  access 
to  thefar  persons;  *Do  not  be  surprised,  oKMt  h(rfy 
fhther,  at  seeing.  Instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  a^ 
your  old  fKend  who  has  taken  this  way  of  aeceee  to 
admonish  you  of  your  own  folly.'— Stkslb. 

jSeceee  and  admittanee  are  here  considered  as  the 
acts  of  conscious  agents;  approach  is  as  properly  tha 
act  of  unconscious  as  conscious  agents.  We  may 
speak  of  the  e^proack  of  an  army,  or  the  approaek  n 
a  war; 

*T  Is  with  oar  souls 


be  cautious  not  to  admit  anv  one  into  oUr  sodety,  who 
may  not  be  agreeable  and  suitable  compankms ;  but 
sdll  more  necessary  not  to  rsesios  any  one  into  our 
houses  whose  character  may  reflect  disgrace  on  our- 
selves. 

Whoever  b  admitted  as  a  member  of  anv  eommu- 
at^  should  consider  himself  as  bound  to  conform  to  its 
regnlations:  whoever  b  received  into  the  service  of  an- 
other should  study  to  make  hhnself  valued  and  esteemed. 
A  winning  address,  and  agreeable  manners,  gain  a 
person  admittanee  into  the  genteelest  circles:  the 
talent  for  aflbrding  amusement,  procures  a  person  a 
good  reception  among  the  mass  of  mankind. 

When  appUed  to  unconscious  agents  there  b  a  simi- 
lar distinction  between  these  terms:  ideas  are  admitted 
inu>  the  mind  by  means  of  association  and  the  like ; 
*There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admittanee  only 
through  one  sense,  which  b  peculiariy  adapted  to  re- 
ceive them.*— Looks.  Things  are  received  by  othem  in 
consequence  of  their  adaptation  to  each  other ; 

The  tbin-leav'd  aibute  haxel-graAs  r«emw». 

And  pbnes  huge  apples  bare,  that  bore  but  leavea. 

Dbtsbv. 

ADMITTANCE,  ACCESS,  APPEOACH. 

Admittance  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  admittlnf 
(a.  To  admits  receive);  aceeee^tmm  accede  io^jtpnmm 
or  cone  op  to,  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  approaching ; 
^)»prMc4,  from  stp  or  ad  and  ^rvxMiMs  nearest,  signifies 
coming  near  or  drawing  near. 

We  g«t  admittmue  into  a  place  or  a  society :  we 
teve  acceee  to  a  person ;  and  make  an  appreaek  eitber 
umands  a  person  or  a  thing. 

•Oliiid:  •<AiMltie,raeavolr.' 


As  with  our  eyes,  that  after  a  long  dark 
Are  dazded  at  th*  approach  of  sadden  light 
jIdmUtanee  may  Hkewbe  sometimes  be  taken  fiamm* 
threly,  as  when  we  qteak  of  the  admittanee  of  Ideal 
Into  the  mind. 


ADMITTANCB,  ADMISSION. 

These  words  dUfcr  according  to  the  different  ac- 
ceptations of  the  prhnStivo  from  whkh  Uiey  are  both 
derived ;  the  fbrroer  beinf  taken  In  the  proper  senaa 
or  familiar  style,  and  the  latter  hi  the  figurauve  senaa 
or  in  the  grave  style. 

The  a&nttance  to  pubUck  places  of  entertahuneat  b 
on  particular  occasions  difBcult;  *Anurance  never 
fklled  to  get  admitUnce  into  the  houses  of  tbe  great* 
— Mooaa.  The  admieeien  of  irregularities,  however 
trifling  in  the  commencement,  b  mostly  aueoded  wUh 
serfcras  consequences;  'The  gospel  has  then  onhr  a 
ftee  admieeien  into  the  assent  of  the  understanding^ 
when  it  brings  a  passport  from  arlghtly  disposed  wu* 
—Sooth. 

IMPERVIOUS,  IMPASSABLE,  INACCESSIBLE. 
Imvervieuet  firom  the  Latin  jn,|Mr,  and  via,  signiflea 
not  having  a  way  through;  impaeeabU,  not  to  be 
passed  through ;  inaceeeeihle^  not  to  be  approached. 
A  wood  b  imperoieue  when  the  trees,  branches,  and 
leaves  are  entangled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  admtt  of 
ttall; 


The  monster,  Cacus,  more  than  half  a  beast 
Thb  hold  impervieue  to  the  sun  possen'd. 

DaT»B«. 
A  river  b  impaeeahU  that  b  so  deep  that  It  canaoc 
befbrded. 

But  lest  the  dtfllcalty  of  passing  back 
« '  rthtai  -' 


Stay  hb  retom  perhapeover  tins  gulf 
JmvaeeakU^  imipervieme^  let  us  tiy 
Adveat*rous  work.— Miltok. 
A  rock  or  a  mountain  b  inacceeeibU  the  sommlt  d 
which  b  not  to  be  reached  by  any  path  whatever; 
At  bast  our  envious  foe  hath  fViiPd  who  tboogbt 
All  like  himself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid     ^^ 
Thb  inacceeeihle  bigb  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  dispossen*d. 
He  trusted  to  have  sels'd.— Milton. 
What  b  imperviene  b  for  a  permanency ;  what  b  m 

EhU  b oommonhr  so  only  for  a  time:  roads  ara 
mUy  impaeeahU  In  the  winter  that  are  paeeabie 
sommer,  wblb  a  thicket  b  impenfiene  during  the 
whob  of  the  year:  impaeealte  Is  likewise  said  only 
of  that  which  b  to  be  paieed  by  living  creatures,  bat 
impervieue  may  be  extended  to  Inanimate  oblecta;  a 
wood  may  be  imperviene  to  the  rays  of  the  sua. 

TO  APPROACH,  APPROXIMATE. 
jappreach,  hi  French  apprecher^  compound  of  ^  «r 
ad  and  proche^  or  in  Latin  prope  near,  signifies  to  cona 
near ;  appreximatet  compounded  of  as  and  protimue 
to  coma  nearest  or  next,  siffaifln  either  to  draw  mv 
or  bring  BMr. 
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To  mff§A  is  totraiihlyooiy ;  ■  pawoa  iff i  <ir*<n 

maol>)ect;  * Lamlw  puab  at  ihoM  that  ^n»r»M4  then 
with  tbelr  beads  before  the  flrat  buddioR  of  a  born  ap- 
pean.*— AoDUON.  To  ff^KUMU  is  botb  tranaiUre 
and  intransitive ;  a  peraon  imtmmmIm  two  oUeds ; 
•Bbakspeare  i«^«xunUt  Um  lemoie  and  ibr.*— 

JOBBSON. 

To  apfr^Mk  denotes  simply  tbe  moving  of  an  ol^aet 
towards  auotber,  but  to  «p;pr»stai«te  denotaa  tbe  pm- 
duol  moving  of  two  ohjecia  towarda  eaeb  olber :  tbat 
which  Mpproadus  may  come  into  imaiedtate  oon- 
JUDction ;  *  Ckuneta,  in  tbeir  OMr^seJUs  towards  tbe 
earth,  are  imagined  to  cause  teases,  teminesi  and 
other  sucb  like  Judgements  of  God.*^)«uiAic  But 
bodies  may  apftoxiiMU  for  some  time  belbva  tbey 
form  a  Junction,  or  may  never  form  a  Junctloa  :  *  Tbe 
affr9%mitwn»  and  recesses  of  some  of  tlie  Uttle  aiaia 
I  ipcalc  of«  suit  not  with  tbe  observations  of  aoase 
very  ancient  astronomers.*— Dsabam.  A&  etnlfo> 
catioa  apfrcMekM  to  a  lie.  Blinds  ^^presmateby  laog 
Intercourse. 

TO  BOLD,  KEEP,  DETAIN,  EBTAIN. 

BkUt  in  Saxon  kemUmtf  Teutoniek  Mdm;  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  tbe  verb  to  have,  In  Latin  kmkm, 
dtc. ;  1u$f  in  aU  probability  comee  Ax>m  9mfi»  to  lay 
bold  of;  ittmin.  and  rttmin  both  come  (touk  the  Latin 
Um—  to  bold ;  tbe  first  algntfles,  by  virtue  of  tbe  par- 
ticle d4y  to  bold  fioa  another;  the  aeeond,  by  virtueof 
tbepartide r«,  signifles to hML back  for ODe*s selt 

To  hold  is  a  physical  act;  it  requires  a  degree  ot 
bodllT  strength,  or  at  least  tbe  use  of  tbe  Ibnbe :  to 
ketp  Is  simM?  to  have  by  one  at  one*s  pleasuie.  Tbe 
mode  of  tbe  action  Is  the  leadiM  Idea  in  tbesicBUI- 
cation  of  AM;  the  durabiUty  of  tbe  acUonis  tbe  lend- 
ing idea  in  the  word  k«tp:  we  may  hold  a  thing  only 
for  a  moment:  but  what  we  kstp  we  ft«9  for  a  time. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  we  may  ken  a  thing  by  hotdimgi 
although  we  may  ketp  it  by  various  other  means :  we 
may  therefore  hold  without  kteping^  and  we  may  k»$f 
wltbout  koldinf.  A  servant  holds  a  thine  in  bis  hand 
for  h  to  be  seen,  but  be  does  not  koep  it;  be  gives  It  lo 
Ms  master  who  puts  it  Into  his  pocket,  and  ooase- 
qnently  koept^  but  doee  not  hold  it.  A  thing  may  be 
hold  in  the  hand,  or  kept  In  the  hand;  in  the  former 
aaae,  tbe  prsssure  of  tbe  band  Is  an  emtntlal  part  of 
"Jie  action,  but  In  tbe  latter  case  it  Is  simply  a  contin- 
mt  part  of  tbe  action:  tbe  band  AoM*,  but  tbe  person 

YfhMXiaheU  is  fixed  in  position,  but  what  Is  knt  is 
left  looee  or  otherwise,  at  the  will  of  the  Individual. 
TMngs  are  hold  by  human  beings  in  tbeir  bands,  by 
tieasts  in  their  daws  or  mouths,  by  birds  in  tbeir  beaks ; 
things  are  hopt  by  bnmaa  belnB  either  about  their 
persons  or  in  their  bouses,  aceording  to  oontenlenoe; 

Prance,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  tbe  tongue, 

A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  tbe  tooth, 

^  "  —tand  which  t*^      *^"  " 


Than  keep  in  peace  that  band 


Dotaim  and   roUin  are 


SHAEsrsAma. 
raodea  of  koopimg:  tbe 


eoMHy.*— Bftoovi.  «H«vlag  the  aMrato  to  rstaia 
tbe  eoaqaest  she  (Eosalana)  bad  made,  sbe  kept  poa- 
semlon  of  Ms  (8olymaB*s)  tore  wttboot  any  rival  for 
many  years.*— Eoaaarson. 

Three  words  bear  a  similar  miakigy  to  each  other  in 
an  saaaJid  appttcaHon.  A  moncT-lender  hotdo  tbe 
property  of  otbets  in  pledge;  tbe  klea  of  a  teronorary 
and  partial  oetkm  la  here  exnreased  by  jMd,  la  <Ustlnc- 
tkm  from  ilMp,  which  is  used  to  ezprem  something  deft- 
nlte  and  permanent:  *  Assuredly  It  Is  more  shame  for  a 
man  to  toae  that  which  be  Aoldctft,  than  to  foil  In  getting 
tbat  wWeb  be  never  had.*— ff  atwakb.  Tbe  money* 
lenderJkMM  tlM  fvepeiiy  as  hia  own,  if  the  borrower 
forMcs  It  ay  braaeti  of  eootraet ; 

llils  charge  I  Amp  mitn  my  appoInl«d  day 

Of  rendering  up.— Hilton. 
When  a  person  pwcbasas  may  thing,  be  Is  eipacled  to 
ko^  It,  or  pay  tbe  vatae  of  tbe  tbbg  orderad.  If  tbe 
tradasmaafoUUMspartof tbeengageowau    Whatis 


Is  komt  either  contrary  to  tbe  will,  or  wliboat 
the  consent,  of  the  posseesor:  when  things  are  suspeciad 
to  be  stolsn,  tbe  oAeen  of  jnstke  have  tba  rigbtoT. 
dtteMMv  tiiem  until  Inquky  be  laatltnied ; 

Hasto!  goddess, baste!  tbe  flying  host  dctera 
>  Norletoneeailbebolstodontbemaln.— Pen. 

What  is  rsutesd  Is  continued  to  be  *i!pt;  it  supposea, 
however,  some  alteratloB  In  tbe  terms  or  dipumstaneas 
under  which  It  Is  komt;  a  person  roUimM  Ills  seat  In  a 
ooadi,  Dotwlthatanding  be  finds  It  disagreeable;  or  a 
lady  rttmhu  aonw  of  tbe  artkles  of  mUUnory,  wblcb 
are  aatt  for  b«- eboiea,  bat  sbe  ratoras  tbe  rest ; 
I^t  me  TotaxM 
TlM  naaw,  and  ■■  tb*  addi«on  to  a  kfaig. 

BKAXsrsAni. 
AH  are  need  fai  a  mora]  applicatkMi  except  detain;  in 
by  a  simila    *' 
iAoe,bywl 
semloa  is  taaplled;  be  nay  hold  H  for  a  kmgc 


this  case  they  are  marked  by  a  similar  disthictkm. 
person  Is  saM  to  hoU  an  eAoe,  I 


simple  poa- 

^ ,  .  Igor  a  abort 

time,  at  tito  will  of  otiiera,  or  by  his  own  wlU,  wblcb 
are  not  marked :  be  *sm  a  situatton,  or  be  ibN|pe  lila 


regard  to  one*s  sentiments,  foeHngs,  or  external  circum- 
staneea,  a  man  Is  said  to  hold  certain  opinkms.  whkb 
are  ascribed  to  bkn  as  a  part  of  his  creed;  *It  b  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  a  wtsegovermnent,  wbea  it  can  hold men*i 
hearts  by  bopea.'—BAOOit.  A  person  *m««  his  oplnkwa 
when  noonecan  Indoee  Mm  togtvetliemap;  *Tbe 
proof  le  best  whan  men  hoop  tiielr  nntbortty  towards 
tbelr  children,  but  not  tbelr  parse.*— Baooh.  HersteAie 
Ithsiandlr 


andingthe  lapeeofyw% 
,  wblcb  have  Imei  vened, 


his  oM  attachments,  notwitt 

and  change  of  dreaaMiancea,  \ 

and  were  natartfly  calculated  to  wean  Mm;  •Ideniare 

rouimod  by  renovation  of  tiiat  tanpresidon  wbleh  tkna 

is  ahraya  wearing  away.*— Jomaon. 


former  signifies  koeping  back  what  belongs  to  another 
the  latter  signiaes  koofimg  a  king  time  for  one's  own 
purpose.  A  person  may  be  either  AcM,  A9I,  dffietsad, 
or  rtuinod:  when  he  is  held  be  is  hdd  contrary  to  Us 
will  by  the  hand  of  another ;  as  suspected  persons  are 
held  by  the  officers  of  Justice,  that  they  mav  not  make 
their  escape :  he  b  kept,  if  he  stops  In  any  place,  bv  tbe 
desire  of  another :  as  a  man  is  kept  in  prison  untU  his 
innocence  Is  proved ;  or  a  child  is  kept  at  school,  until 
be  has  finished  his  education :  he  is  deUinod  If  he  be 
kept  away  from  any  place  to  which  be  Is  going,  or 
ttcm  any  person  to  whom  he  bdongs:  as  the  servant 
of  another  is  detained  to  take  back  a  krtter ;  or  one  is 
dotained  by  business,  so  as  to  be  preveated  attending  to 
an  appointment:  a  person  is  rotained^  who  is  kept  for 
a  continuance  in  the  service,  the  fovour,  or  Ok  power 
of  another ;  as  some  servants  are  said  to  be  r$tmi»od 
while  others  are  dismissed ; 

Too  late  it  was  for  satyr  to  be  told. 

Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again; 

In  vain  he  seeks,  that  having,  cannot  hold. 

BPBKSXm. 

Tbat  I  may  know  what  koepo  you  here  with  me. 

DaTDBN. 

•  He  haa  described  the  posslop  of  Calypso,  and  lbs 
•Indecent  advances  sba  made  to  diUin  Mm  from  Ms 


TO  HOLD,  OCCUPY,  POB8E8S. 


AMd  has  tiie  same  general  meaning  as  in  tbe  pre- 
ceding arttele;  ooeupffht  Latin seo^pe, or w and cepje 
to  bold  or  keep,  sIgnlttBs  to  keep  so  thst  It  cannot  be 


heM  by  otben;  poooooo^  in  Latin poooidoo.or potio  and 

MriM,  signifies  to  sk  as  master  of. 
We  AWd  a  tMag  for  a  long  or  a  short  time 
forapsmanence:  weAoUltforoomelvi 


Itforapsmanence:  weAowitforoomelvesorothers: 
we  oeempp  It  only  for  ourselves :  we  hold  it  for  varkras 
purnoaea;  weeccnpyonlyfor  tiie  purpoee  of  converting 
it  to  our  private  use.  Thus  a  person  mav  hold  an 
estate,  or,  which  b  the  same  tiling,  the  titie  deeds  to  an 
estate  pro  tempore,  for  another  person's  benefit :  but  ha 
oceupioo  an  estate  If  be  enjoys  tiie  (hilt  of  It  On  the 
other  baad,  to  ecenpy  b  only  to  hold  under  a  certain 
compact:  but  to pMssss  b  to  k«ld as  oae*s  own.  The 
tanajit<Kc«nwttiia  form  when  be  Md#  It  by  a  certain 
lease,  and  cnMvates  U  for  Ms  sabsbtenee:  bat  tba 
landktrd  smmssm  Uie  form  who  pooaooooo  tbe  right  to 
let  It,  and  to  receive  tiie  rent.  ^  _^  ^. 
We  may  Aeid  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  right ; 

He  (the  eagle)  drives  Uiemfinom  his  fort  tbt  towering 

For  ag«  of  hb  empire  wMefa  in  peace 
Dnit3B*d  baMdf.*— TnoMsoM 
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0/ 


Wt  9eetw  tkkar  bf  Ibrae  or  rifte;  'If  Um  Ui1«  of 
mempiert  be  good  In  a  land  anpeoiiied,  why  should  it  be 
bod  aeeounied  in  a  coantnr  peopled  tbloly.*— Rjj.aieii. 
We/MMM  only  by  li^t; 
But  now  the  feather'd  yooth  tbetr  ftmner  boonde 
Ardent  diedain,  and  weighiaK  oft  their  winp, 
Demand  the  fnepttttthu  of  the  *y. 

TBOMaOM. 

Ilenee  we  lay  igaiatlfely,  lo  AeM  a  peraon  la  eateem 
or  eonlampc,  to  eccapy  a  petsoo*fl  attention,  to  eeotpy 
a  place,  &c  or  to  ^mmm  one's  aUbetloo ; 

I,  aa  a  stranger  to  ray  heart  aad  me, 
HsM  thee  fton  this  for  erer.— Shai 


*  Re  must  aaert  UiAolte  generatkma  befbre  that  first 
deliue,  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive  them,  but 
the  inflnlte  bodlea  of  men  moat  seo^  an  Infinite 
space.*>-BajrrLST. 

Of  fortttne^a  (aTOor  loog  ^MMas'd, 
Be  waa  with  one  (Ur  daughter  oaif  bleai'd. 

D»f»BII. 

TO  HOLD,  BUPPOKT,  MAINTAIN. 

Hold  is  here,  aa  In  the  former  article,  a  term  of  very 
genera] import;  to«iqi;perC.ftom««*aod^9rt«tocarry, 
slgnilVing  to  bear  the  weic ht  of  a  thing ;  and  to  smib- 
totm  uom  the  French  moraCaitr,  and  thie  Latin  mamu$ 
a  hand,  and  teM«s  to  hold,  signifying  to  hold  firmly,  are 
particalar  modee  of  holding. 

HM  and  »^port  are  employed  in  the  proper  seose, 
aietaeatii  In  the  improper  sense.  To  kM  Is  a  term 
anqnalified  by  any  eircamatance ;  we  may  hold  a  thing 
In  any  direction,  WW  up  or  down,  straiffht  or  crooked : 
#«9]n»rllsaspedeaofA#ld<ii^np;  toA«idnp,howeTer, 
la  a  personal  ael,  or  a  direct  edbrt  of  the  lodividttal;  to 
#»Mft  may  be  an  indirect  and  a  passive  act ;  he  who 
AipW*  any  tUng  np  keens  it  in  an  upright  poacure,  by  the 
exertiooof  hiaalrenglh;  hewhosttpperteathingonly 
bears  its  weight,  or  safleia  It  to  reatupoa  himself:  per- 
sons or  voluntary  agenia  can  Asld  ap ;  inanimate  objects 
may  nf9ort :  a  aervaat  koldt  up  a  child  that  It  nay 
see ;  a  pillar  tmnorU  a  building. 

HoUy  flMMtaM,  and  auppmrt  are  llkewlae  employed 
atUl  farther  in  a  moral  applicatioo,  as  it  respects  tlie 
dlfibrenl  opinions  and  clreumstances  of  men ;  o|rinions 
are  kdd  and  waialatasd  aa  one's  own ;  they  are  tup- 
Mf-ud  when  they  are  another'a.  WeA«Mand«M/n<«ni 
^elieve:  womm^  the  beliafor  doctrine 


when  we  believe. 

of  another,  or  what  we  ounelvea  have  issertad  and 
aiayalataed  at  a  fonner  time.  What  is  kdd  k  keU  by 
the  aa  of  the  mind  within  one*a  self;  what  Is  main- 
c«MMd  and  nM^rttfd  is  openly  declared  to  be  JUId.  To 
hold  marks  simply  the  state  of  one's  own  mind ;  *  It 
waa  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  fbther.  that  those 
which  Asid  and  persuaded  pleasure  of  consciences  were 
commonly  Interested  therein  themselves  for  their  own 
ends.*— Bacov.  To  maha^im  Indicaiea  the  eflbrt 
which  one  makes  to  inform  othera  of  this  slate ;  '  If 
any  man  of  quality  will  sMsaCoM  upon  Edward,  Earl 
of  OkMicesler,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him 
apprar/— PiUHsraAii.  To  jwpB-pH  nvijicjilr^  the 
elEirls  wlitch  raie  mat«s  im  j[ism>'  Wwa  ^l^>^  Wt 
kitld  An  ^ipitflim  only  a>  It  rerurd:*  oiirft!|v(<«  ;  w*}  m  iiia- 
iMin  JLnil  supp&rt  U  au  L!  ri^nrdi  oLbi;ii ;  iJiat  l»,  wt<  i^yam- 
Imin  \i  elUxK'r  liirliili  otli«»rit,  fi>r  Mlj^^tn^  or  AgnJnHt  i^iJiers: 
w«  ntpfffTt  It  tn  an  ^p«ri^  jniinn«r  Biainii  othera  :  we 
m^inhtiit  li  by  Bsertkm  ;  Vfr  mjrp»t  H  by  aif  Miuent. 
Bod  firincH'l^  ^^  hiirui  only  lo  Ibe  iDdHvlddal  whtxk 
lh«¥  «re  i^^  p-  Uxy  will  do  barm  to  altortr  whom  onr 
teiSileiBeeeiteodswIWBWCiu^iUtfimtlMn-  tlKf  ramydo 
feanh  10  all  the  wortd,  wliea  we  landertake  to 
fhML    Cood  prhKitp^n  ttfird  only  be  ktir  f^ 

I  tbtrtK^i  and  ivntteT  U  nccfv^ar}^  En 

f  efltmtery  3l  any 
tfttwcioaeof  Efee  etglnaefnh  century,  wii^r.  <>. 
of  puth  |iftndiil«s  wvre  m  bt^  ihunJ  \n  <^^ ' 

H^d  m  apjined  not  only  1^  piiiidp)^  -^ 
biit  fUfo  Id  «en(lmriitj  i  mMitit^Jm  anil  ^i';  , 

Uie  nbulu  miiid.  MC  AWti  a  Uiijif  Ccm  of  tiKa^,  we 
AsMlttnabboffreoea,  or  we  Asid  it  iKred;  •AaChaocer 


briSdci  prtiKiptH  bavQ  tneo ; 
vhlaali  la  att  afi^  \/A  Omw 
with  so  BMfili  ociaippi  ud  I 


TOSt 

op 
m. 
di- 


-r-to 


is  the  fotherof  Boglish  poelrv.sol  Aeld  him  la  tht 
same  d^ree  of  veneration  aathe  Giedans  kM  Homer, 
or  the  fitxnans  Virgil.*— DaTDBM.  We  sMintain  or 
M^fMrt  truth  or  errour;  wewanUacaaninfloenceover 
ourwlves,  or  wnunUin  a  canse ; 

WhotheQisfieel    The  wise,  who  weUaMMta^ 

An  empire  o'er  himself.— Paincis. 
We  Bmppmi  our  resolution  or  our  minds ;  *  Nothing 
can  Mffpert  the  mindaof  the  guilty  from  drooping.'— 
Boimk 


TO  HAVE,  POSBE88. 
tfaos,  in  German  JUAsa,  Latin  AoAss,  not  hnprobabty 
ftom  the  Hebrew  n3M  to  dedre,  or  SpM  be  loved^ 
beeaoae  thoee  who  have  meet,  desire  most,  or  because 
Bsan  love  worldly  possesstona  above  every  thing  dae; 
fMuat  has  the  same  meaafaag  as  in  the  preeeding  arti^ 
cle;  JUmm  la  the  general,  peMM«  Is  the  particolar  term: 
Aavc  dedgnates  no  circumstance  of  the  action ;  ptiua 
expresses  a  particular  species  of  having. 

To  kav  is  sometimes  to  have  in  one's  hand  or  within 
one's  reach ;  but  lo  f——»  is  to  have  as  one's  own :  a 
derk  kaa  the  money  which  he  has  fetched  for  hie  em- 
ployer; the  latter  postessu  the  money,  wbfch  he  has 
the  power  of  turning  to  bis  use.  To  have  is  sometimes 
to  have  the  right  to,  to  belong ;  \O90»»e$»  to  to  Aevc  by 
one  and  at  one's  command :  a  deotor  ha$  the  property 
which  he  has  surrendered  to  bto  creditor ;  bntbecannoC 
be  said  to  msmss  it.  becaase  he  Am  it  not  within  hie 
readi,  aaa  at  his  disposal: *  we  are  not  necessarily 
maateia  of  that  which  we  Aa»f ;  although  we  always 
are  of  that  which  wepoMcst ;  to  kav  to  sometimes 
only  temporary ;  to^MM«  Is  mostly  permanent :  w« 
Aaae  money  which  we  are  perpetually  dtoposhig  of;  wa 
poaaeta  lands  which  we  keep  for  a  permanency:  a 
penon  kaa  the  good  graces  of  thoae  whom  be  pleases ; 
oe^«sesrM  the  confidence  of  those  who  put  every 
thing  in  hto  power:  the  stoutest  heart  may  kav  occa- 
sional alarms,  but  will  never  lose  Ito  self-poawssion :  a 
husband  ka»  continual  torraento  who  to  acBtuaed  by 
the  demon  of  Jealousy:  amiserAasgoods  inhtocolXersb 
but  he  to  not  master  of  them ;  they  po*»u»  hto  heart 
and  afibctions:  we  Aom  things  by  halves  when  we 
share  them  with  others;  wepo«rM«them  only  when 
thqr  are  exclusively  ours  and  we  eqjoy  them  undl- 
videdly; 

That  I  spent,  that  I  Aad; 

That  1  gave,  that  I  Aaes; 

That  I  left,  that  I  lost 

ERTAm  OM  ▲  Cbakitablb  IIaM. 
A  lover  J^  the  aflbetions  of  hto  mistress  by  whom  he 
to  beloved ;  he  pataaa—a  her  whole  heart  when  she 
k>ves  hhn  only :  one  A«»  an  hilerest  bi  a  mereanUla 
concern  In  which  he  to  a  partner ;  the  k>rd  of  a  manor 
paaaeatta  all  the  rights  annexed  to  that  manor ;  *  The 
various  objects  that  compose  the  world  were  by  nature 
formed  to  delight  our  senses;  and  aa  it  to  thto  alone 
that  makes  them  desirable  to  an  uncomipted  taste,  a 
maa  may  be  said  naturally  Wpaaawa  them  when  he 
paateaaatA  thoae  enjoymems  which  thoy  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  yield.*- BaauLsr. 


TO  LAY  OE  TAKE  HOLD  OP,  CATCH,  SEIZE, 
8NATCH,  GRASP,  OEI?E. 

To  Uf  Of  tmJfi  kvld  if  H  hcTv  Uk  jtimeHelc  ej 


It4«:muei«tmply  fVClIni  Intrtilie  pcinevlon,  which  la 
the <:t>niiiion  iJi's  til  rhe  Ai^liOcaikm  or  ulltheae  terms, 
wliirh  ilIiTer  clj[pfiy  In  itgbrJ  to  Xhe  tuntion  in  which 
tht*  QctkiTi  L»  [wrriirmi?^!.  Tn  titU:h  It  10  lixf  kald  of 
w- !: h  nn  *' ffrj ft-  Tf>  j riir  i4  !o  ^fltf  *4?  W  iff  w till  violence. 
T  ^rriatrA  It  to  lo^  hftld  nf  hy  a  vutldi'n  atid  violent 
ef     t      Ona  in  AiJ  tn  fay  Avid  «/i)mt  rui  which  ha 

K. D  HJ«  harMi ;  In?  fa^rr  laid  o/  thni  wlilcJi  he  secures 
'  H  hand  W<j  U  f  i^  U  d/  jii i  v  Ui  I  ht  w1i  g  o  we  see  IC 
f^  rif  -  WF  idMf  kfld  ef  any  iit\f\n  Vfitrtk  we  wish  lo 
lit  '  r  up  1  '  E^omrhirir^  it  ^jabp4^n«  thit  S  mm  slips  OOt 
ol  i'n-lr  [intrM  wh^n  iJtt«T  (liw  ftntJi  are  ctlroMngnp; 
Ui.  !,a*  httit  i*fly  ft^Aln  when  ihcy  can  And  it,  Olher- 
wu«tbey1nekfbrautitLer/— Aiibi«oM.  We«al«Atbe 
[  which  attempts  to  eacape ;  *  One  great  gentai 


thing  1 
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ENQUSH   8YN0NT1IES. 


We 

9§iu  a  Iblof  when  U  makm  mtaUBM ; 

Furloaa  he  Mid,  and  tow'rd  the  Greclen  crew, 
{Seii'd  by  the  creat)  th'  onbappy  warriour  drew. 

Fors. 

We  tiMtek  that  which  we  tm  partkolarly  afraid  of 
not  getUag  otherwtae ; 

The  hangrr  harpiei  (I7, 
Tbef  anMiek  the  meat,  dedang  all  they  And. 

DaTMir. 
A  peraoo,  who  ie  falnUng,  U99  kM  </  the  firat  thing 
which  cooaei  in  hie  war ;  a  sicli  pcraon  or  one  that 
wants  Mipport  takes  hold  of  another's  arm  in  watlcing ; 
various  artifices  are  employed  to  ceCc*  animals;  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  §9iie  their  prey  the  moment 
they  come  within  their  reach ;  it  Is  the  rude  sport  of  a 
Bchoolbc^  to  nuUcA  out  of  the  hand  of  another  that 
which  be  is  not  willing  to  let  go. 

To  toy  Md  g/  Is  to  get  in  the  possession.  Tofratp 
mad  to ^rr^ signify  to  liave or  iuep  in  the  possession: 
an  eagerness  to  Iceep  or  not  to  let  go  Is  expressed  by 
that  of  grtpimg  ; 

Like  a  miser  *midst  his  store, 
VJWigrtpM  and  grm»p»  *tlll  he  can  hold  no  more. 

Drtdsm. 
A  fearful  anxiety  of  losing  and  an  earnest  desire  of 
keeping  is  expressed  by  the  act  of  gr^ng ; 

r  oaks ;  and  every  panting  breast 
with  Ikope,  by  turns  with  fear  depress'd. 
Daypsv. 


Israk^Sll^t 


When  a  funiahed  man  (owe  hold  of  fbod,  he  grant  it, 
tnna  a  convulsive  kind  of  fbar  lest  it  should  leave  htm ; 
when  a  miser  Uyt  hold  of  money  he  griptM  it  from 
the  love  be  bears  to  It;  and  the  fear  he  has  that  It  will 
be  taken  from  him. 

OCCUPANCY,  OCCUPATION, 
Are  words  which  derive  their  meaning  fttmi  the  dif- 
ferent aooeputioos  of  the  prmuuve  verb  oeeupji:  the 
former  being  used  to  express  the  sute  of  holding  or 
possessing  any  object ;  the  latter  to  express  the  act  of 
toeing  possearton  of,  ok  keeping  In  possession.  He 
who  has  the  oceupoMcjiof  land  eiOoys  the  fruits  of  it : 
*  As  oeci^«»ey  gave  the  right  to  the  temporary  use  or 
the  soli ;  so  it  n  agreed  on  all  bauds,  that  occMpomey 

Sve  also  the  original  right  to  the  permanent  property 
the  subatance  of  the  eartli  itself.'— Blacsstohk. 
The  ocemftieni  of  a  country  by  force  of  arms  Is  of 
Uttle  avail,  unlens  one  has  an  adequate  force  to  main- 
tain one's  ground;  *The  unbapmr  consequences  of 
this  temperament  Is,  that  my  attachment  to  any  eeca- 
^olteii  seldom  outlives  its  novelty.*— Cowrsa. 


P088ES80R,  PEOPRIETOR,  OWNER, 
MASTER. 
The^essssser  has  the  full  power,  If  not  the  right, 
of  the  present  disposal  over  the  objea  of  | 
( I  am  convinced  that  a  poetick  talent  Is  a 
lls^«s«M«er.'— SawAKD.    The  vrivrMler 
has  the  unlimited  right  of  transfer,  but  not  always  the 
power  of  immediate  disposal.    The  jrroprMtor  and  the 
owner  are  the  same  in  iignlfication,  though  not  in  ap> 
plication ;  the  first  term  being  used  principally  In  re- 
gard to  matters  of  importance ;  the  latter  on  familiar 
oeeaslona:  the  vrifH^ler  of  an  estate  Is  a  more  sulta- 
Me  expression  than  the  owner  of  an  estate ; 
.  Death !  great  fropriotar  of  all !  *T  is  thine 
To  tread  out  empire  and  10  quench  tlie  stars. 

YOUHO. 

The  owntr  of  a  book  is  a  more  becoming  expression 
than  the  propriotori  *One  cause  of  the  insufficiency 
of  rkhes  (to  produce  happinoss)  Is,  that  they  very 
aeldom  make  their  owner  rlch.'WoaasoM.  The  poo- 
eoMoor  and  the  nuuter  are  commonly  the  same  peraon, 
when  those  thinp  are  in  question  which  are  subject  to 
pootooeion ;  but  the  terms  are  otherwise  so  dlJMrent 
In  their  original  meaning,  that  they  can  scaicely  admit 
of  comparison :  the  pottutor  of  a  house  is  naturally 
the  nuutor  of  the  house ;  and.  In  general,  whatever  a 
naa  Mssessst,  that  be  has  In  his  power,  and  Is  conse- 
aanflyaMfspof;  bat  wa  may  have,  legally,  tke  right 


of  jMSMssM^  a  thing,  ow  which  we  have  Mlnally  BO 
power  of  control:  la  this  casai  we  are  nominally  poo- 
tootor^  but  virtually  not  wtMoUr.  A  minor,  or  biBane 
person,  may  be  both  poeteeoor  and  proprioler  of  that 
over  whieh  be  has  no  control ;  a  man  is,  therefore,  on 
the  other  band,  appropriately  denominated  mastsr, 
not  posteotor  of  his  actions ; 
There,  Casar,  grac'd  with  both  Minervas,  shone, 
Cesar,  the  world's  gr 


TO  SUSTAIN,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

The  klea  of  exerting  one's  self  to  keep  an  object  from 
sinking  Is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary 
either  In  the  mode  or  the  object  of  the  action.  To  nw. 
CoM,  from  the  Latin  euMtineo^  i.e.  «««  or  out  and  Cenee 
to  hold,  signifying  to  hold  from  underneath ;  and  sup- 
port^ from  tub  and  porto  to  bear,  signlfyins  to  bear 
from  underneath,  are  passive  actions,  and  unply  that 
we  bear  the  weight  of  something  pressing  upon  us; 
meinUtn  (v.  To  asoert)  is  active,  and  iropnes  that  we 
exert  ourMlves  so  as  to  keep  it  from  pressing  upon  us. 
We  ttuloin  a  k)ad ;  we  support  a  burden ;  we  aem- 
tam  a  contest  The  prtncip^  difficulty  in  an  engage* 
ment  b  often  to  sustain  the  first  shock  of  the  attack ; 
With  labour  spent,  no  longer  can  he  wield 
The  heavy  falchion,  or  sustain  the  shlekt, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  darts.— Drtobm. 

>ort  the  weight  of  hia 
Let  this  nqipert  and 
fether  of  ten  children, 
among  whom  there  seems  to  be  but  one  soul  of  love 
and  obedience.*— Lyttlktom.    What  is  sustained  Is 


A  soldier  has  not  roerdy  to  timo\ 
arms,  but  to  maintein  his  post;  ^Ia 
comfort  you,  that  you  are  the  feth 


often  temporary ;  what  is  si^portsd  is  mostly  perma- 
nent: a  kns  or  an  injury  is  sustained;  pain,  riisiiess, 
and  misfortunes,  are  supported:  sMsstata,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mostly  something  of  importance  or  ad- 
vantage ;  credit  must  always  be  maintainsd; 
As  compase*d  with  a  wood  ofospears  around, 
The  lordly  lion  snil  manumtns  hh  ground, 
So  Turnus  fkres.— DansM. 
We  must  sustain  a  loss  with  tranquillity ;  we  mu^ 
support  an  affliction  with  equanimity ;  we  must  sMta- 
tain  our  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  community  to 
which  we  belong,  by  the  rectitude  of  our  conduct. 


STAFF,  STAY,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 

From  staff  In  the  literal  sense  (o.  Stuf)  comes  staf 
In  tbe  figurative  application :  any  thing  may  be  de- 
nominated a  staff  which  hoMs  up  after  the  manner  of 
a  «u/,  particularly  as  It  respects  penrans ;  bread  la 
said  to  be  the  staff  of  life ;  one  person  may  serve  as 
a  stiff  to  another.  The  staff  serves  in  a  sute  of 
motion ;  '  Let  shame  and  confusion  then  cover  me  if 
I  do  not  abhor  tiie  Intolerable  anxiety  I  wdl  understand 
to  wait  inseparably  upon  that  st^f  of  going  aboiit  be- 
|U"-'  "~  ■"*  ^'pplant  any  man.*— Loan  WanTwoaTH. 
Tl  »rop  are  employed  for  objects  in  a  state 

of  ly  makes  a  thing  cCoirfbr  the  time  being, 

itk^i^K.  u  0 fallhiE;  it  Is  equally  applied  to  persona 

ana  (Imi^^tl  wemay  bea«(«ytoa  person  wbobfall- 
inj:  )jv  \-v\nfi  Us  body  rest  against  us;  in  the  same 
roi<ii  iH?F  buLtresees  against  a  wall,  and  shores  against  a 
buiMlri^j,  ter^f  the  purpose  of  a  «Uy,  while  It  b  under 
rej.^ir.  For  i  he  same  reason  that  part  of  a  female's 
drt-H4  ^iMfcr;  crrves  as  a  stof  to  Ura  bodv  is  denoml- 
nauid  sta^s ,  liie  prop  keeps  a  thing  op  for  a  perma- 
nency; every  pillar  on  woich  a  building  rests  is  a 
prop;  whatever  therefore  requires  to  be  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  kept  in  that  state,  may  be  jM»t  upon 
props ;  between  the  sta§  and  the  prop  there  is  this 
obvious  distinction,  that  as  the  ttef  does  not  receive 
the  whole  weight,  it  b  put  so  as  to  receive  It  Indirectly, 
by  leaning  aaalnst  the  object ;  but  the  propt  for  a  con- 
trary reason,  is  put  upright  underneath  the  object  so  as 
to  receive  tbe  weight  directly :  the  derivation  of  this 
word  prop*  from  the  Dutch  proppo  a  plug,  and  tlie 
German  pfrspftn  a  cork,  does  not  seem  to  acooont 
very  clesHy  for  Its  present  use  In  English. 

Stey  and  ^TM  may  be  figuratively  extended  tai  their 
appllcatkni  wttb  the  same  distinction  In  their  aense ;  a 
enistof  btaad  may  sarvtaaast^iotiMiiQaiachj 


ENOU8H  8TN0NTME8. 


t» 


V  hope  pnevkMH,  iBd  of  thlBfi  wtea  iiliiM 
or  Utile  moneiit,  and  w  little  •<«, 
Can  eweeten  toUe  and  dapoen  Into  Jorei  ^  ^    . 
When  ttien  tbai  bope  which  nothing  can  deftat  t 

YOORO. 

A  penoa*f  soDey  ■»▼  Mrre  as  a  frwp  for  ^  credit 
of  another.  Sufp^rt  fa  altogether  taken  in  the  moral 
and  abrtract  eeiMe:  whatever  tmpp^rtt^  that  ie,  beart 
the  weight  of  an  ob|eet,  li  a  ««pr#r(i  whether  fai  a  ftate 
of  niotloD  like  a  tU^i  or  hi »  eiflte  of  teat  like  a  »tmf ; 
whether  to  bear  the  weight  tai  part  like  a  «iMr,  or  ^to- 
gether like  a  vrsp.  h  le  itlH  a  «Mn»er( ;  but  the  term  la 
Ukewtee  empioyea  on  all  occasiooa  In  which  the  other 
temia  are  not  admMMe.  Whatever  »yrp*ru  eilM- 
ence,  whether  directly  or  IndirectlTi  la  a  nppvH: 
Ibod  ia  the  tupfort  of  the  animal  bodv;  labour  or  anj 
particular  empk^ment  la  llkewin  onra  nmrt,  or  the 
Indirect  meana  of  gaining  the  nffrt;  hope  la  the 
ntafrt  of  the  lohid  under  the  moat  trring  elreom- 
atancee;  religion, aa  the  foondatlon  of^all  our  hopea, 
li  the  belt  and  aui 


Whatever  thy  many  flngera  can  entwine, 
Provea  thy  mttpf^rt  and  all  itaatrenctb  ia  thine, 
Tho*  nature  gave  not  lege,  it  cave  thee  handa, 
By  which  thy/r«!p,  thy  prouder  cedar  atanda. 

DaXBAM. 

STAFF,  SnCK,  CRUTCH 

BUg^  in  Low  German  wug^  9u^  In  Lathi  a<^,  to 

Greek  j^rif,  cornea  from  si^«t^  to  fix:  •twirignl- 

^^ '*--' which  can  be  atock  in  the  ground :  eruieA,aa 

1  from  creM,  la  a  tUg  or  tUk  whkh  haa  a 

rat  the  top. 

The  ruling  Idea  In  a  tUg  b  that  of  flmmem  and 
dxednem;  It  ia  employed  for  leaning  upon:  the  ruling 
Idea  in  the  ttuk  b  that  of  aharpoem  wtth  which  it  can 
peoetraia,  It  la  naed  for  walking  and  ordinary  pur- 
poaea ;  the  ruliag  idea  m  the  cmlcA  to  ila  form,  wnich 
aarvea  the  apedflek  porpoae  of  aopport  in  caae  of  lame- 
aem;  a  »t^  can  never  be  amall,  bat  a  tidt  WMf  be 
;  acmicAlalnalBeBOfeof  a^m^thaa  a  oooi- 


ehangad  11 
eroaaoara 


UVBLIHOOD,  LIVINO,  8UB8I8TENCB, 

MAnfTBNANCE,  SUPPORT, 

SUSTENANCE. 

The  mmm  ol  Hvimg  or  mpponia^  Bfo  b  the  Idea 
comaKm  to  all  theaa  lerma,  which  vanr  according  to 
the  drrnmafancea  of  the  individual  and  tha  nature  of 
the  ol^ect  whkh  cooatitatea  the  meana:  thelfedOMd 
b  the  thing  aougbt  after  by  the  day;  a  labourer  eama 
a  ln9lUU0d  by  the  aweat  of  hb  brow:  kving  to  ob- 
tained liy  more  re^iectabte  and  lem  aevert  eflbrta  than 


the  two  fonner;  tradeamen  obtain  a  good  IhHug  by 
keeplog  ahopa;  artbu  procure  a  Upbighy  the  azerciae 
of  their  talenta ;  *  A  man  may  aa  eaiily  know  where 
to  find  one  to  teaoh  to  debauch,  whore,  game,  and 
Maapbeme,  aa  to  teach  him  to  write  or  caat  accounta ; 
*l  b  the  very  proftminn  and  livtUk^td  of  auch  people, 
getyog  their  itvnif'  by  thoae  practicea  for  whteh  they 
deaerve  to  forfeit  their  Uvea.*— Sotrro.  AsuMtUnes 
b  obtatoed  by  Irregular  eflbrta  of  variooadeacilptlona; 
beggam  meet  with  ao  much  that  they  obtain  aomething 
better  than  a  precarloua  and  acanty  ««^«t«»e« ;  *  Juat 
the  neceaaltiea  of  a  bare  #«*««#(«»«•  are  not  to  be  the 
only  mcaaure  of  a  parent'a  care  Ibr  hb  chUdren.*^ 
South.  MahUtiuaue,  ny^erf,  and  nuUmanett  dlflbr 
from  the  other  three  Inaamoch  aa  they  do  not  compre- 
hend what  one  galna  byone'a  own  ^^  -  -  •  - 
eANTtaof  othera:  the  auRiaMMNca  b 
manem ;  It  auppllea  the  place  of  a  living 
asaybacaaual,  and  vary  in  degree:  the  object 
pobllek  charitica  b  lo  aflbrd  a  aMAileaaace  to  auch  aa 
cannot  obtain  a  MvtHkMi  or  Urring  for  themaelvea ; 
•The  Jewt,  to  Babyboia,  honoured  Hyreanua  their 
ilied  Urn  with  a  mminUmamet  auF    ' ' 


■  ta^j  on  ooi  compcv- 

wn  eflbna,  but  by  the 
«  b  that  whkh  b  per- 
a  living:  theMimorf 


king,  and  anpplied 

thereto.*— PasMCAOZ.  It  b  the  buaincm  of  the  pariah 
to  give  Mfperl,  in  tfane  of  akknen  and  dbtreoa,  to  all 
who  arebgal  pariahiooeiv;  *  If  it  be  a  cum  to  be 
forced  to  toil  for  the  necemary  Mpf^rt  of  Ul^,  how 
doea  he  heMMen  the  curae  who  toib  for  aopetfioiiiea.* 
—Soon.  The  mtmmtnmrt  and  ntppert  are  alwaya 
granted ;  but  the  ansUnamet  b  that  whkh  b  taken  or 
Moairad'  Hb  formar  compnhandi  tha  mcaaa  of  ob« 


takdngfood;  the  ««»teMnc« eoatprdModa  that  which 
auataina  the  body  whkh  aoppliea  the  place  of  ftxid; 
*  BeaMea,  man  haa  a  claim  abo  to  a  promiae  for  hia 
$mfp0rt  and  sMMteiumu  which  none  have  ever  mimed 
of  who  come  ap  to  the  eoodltiooa  of  it.*— Soora. 


LITIRG,  BENEFICE. 
Unhkg  algnifiea  literally  the  pecuniary  reaooree  by 
which  one  Uvea ;  *«ii^/k«,  from  ften^/eete,  algnUiea 
whatever  one  obtadna  aa  a  benefit :  the  former  b  appll- 
cabb  to  any  situation  of  life,  but  particularly  to  that 
reeource  which  a  pariah  aflRKoa  to  tne  dergyoian ;  the 
latter  b  applkabbto  no  other  object:  we  apeak  of  the 
Hwrng  aa  a  rmouree  immediately  derived  from  the 
parlin,  in  distinction  from  a  curacy,  which  b  derived 
from  an  individual;  *Jn  cooaequence  of  the  Pope*a 
interforeoee,  the  beat  Intngt  were  filled  by  Italian,  and 
other  foreign,  ckrgy.*— BLACcaTONK.  wc  apeak  of  a 
krmtU*  In  rcapect  to  the  terma  by  whkh  It  b  held,  ae- 
conUng  to  the  eccleeiaatical  law:  there  are  aiany 
Hmnf$  whkh  are  not  k«nqfUt»,  although  not  vice 
9€r»i;  *  Eiftatea  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  orighiaUy 
cratuitooe  donatiooa,  were  at  that  time  denoinlnated 
bm^teia :  thelrrery  name^  aa  well  aa  conatttutloo.  waa 
borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the  aoubof  a  pariah  thence 
came  to  be  denominaied  a  *«n^fb«.*— BLACKaroifB. 


TO  BE,  EXIST,  SUBSIST. 

B$i  with  ita  inflectboa,  b  to  be  traced  through  tha 
northern  and  Oriental  languages  to  tha  Hebrew  JX^ 
thenameofGod,aadM)nto^  From  the  derivation 
of  esM(,  aa  given  under  the  artkk  Te  Exist,  Ziae, 
ariam  the  dbUnetion  in  the  uae  of  the  two  worda.  To 
he  ta  appUcaMe  either  to  the  accldenta  of  thlnga,  or  to 
the  aooatancea  or  thlnp  themaelvea ;  to  exitt  only  to 
aubatancea  or  thlop  that  atand  or  tsut  of  themaelvea. 

*  We  aay  of  qualitiea,  of  forma,  of  actlona,  of  ar- 
rangement, of  movement,  and  of  erery  diflbrent  re- 
lation, whether  real,  Ideal,  or  ouaJiflcatlve,  that  they 
mn;  *  He  doea  not  undecstand  either  vice  or  virtue  who 
wUI  not  alkw  that  lift  without  the  rube  of  morality  b 
a  wayward  uneasy  ft«M^.*— Stbsijc.  We  aay  of 
matter,  of  aplrk.  of  body,  and  of  all  sobatancea,  that 
they  exist ;  *  When  the  aoul  b  freed  from  all  corporeal 
alliance,  then  it  truly  cxmCs.*— Huona  Ama  Xsno- 
moa.  Man  is  man,  and  win  he  man  under  all  cir- 
cnmataneea  and  changea  of  lift :  he  exieU  under  every 
known  cUmate  and  variety  of  heat  or  cold  iu  the  ai- 


Bein^  and  exieteme*  aa  nouna  have  thb  forther  dia- 
tioctlon,  tliat  the  former  b  employed  not  only  to  do- 
aignate  the  abatract  atate  of  Mmg,  but  b  meuphori- 
caBy  employed  for  the  aenslble  ot^ectthat  it ;  the  buer 
b  confined  altogether  to  the  abstract  sense.  Hence  we 
speak  of  bunMin  Mmfa ;  beinge  animate  or  Inanimate ; 
toe  Supreme  Being ;  but  the  exietence  of  a  God ;  ex- 
ieUmee  of  Innumerabb  worlds:  the  existence  of  erll. 
Bsing  may  In  some  caaea  be  indilforenUy  empbyed  for 
existsmee,  particularly  to  the  grave  style ;  when  speak- 
ing of  animate  oMecta,  aa  the  hsi*g  of  a  God ;  our 
fraU  *e^;  and  when  qoaUfiedto  a  compound  form  b 
preferable,  aa  our  well-being. 

Snbeist  b  property  a  apeciea  of  existing;  from  the 
Latin  prepositive  sub,  si^ifying  for  a  tiiue,  it  denotes 
temporary  or  partial  existenee.  Every  thing  exists  by 
the  creadve  and  preaervative  power  of  the  Ahnighnr ; 
that  which  subsists  depends  for  ita  existenee  upon  the 
Glmnoea  and  changea  of  thb  BMMtal  lift ; 

Forlom  of  thee. 
Whither  diaU  I  betake  mel  where  subsist? 

Milton. 
TO  txisC  therefore  dealgnaiea  aimpiT  the  eveiu  of  keny^ 
or  existing;  to  subsist  conveya  the  accessory  Ideas 
of  the  mode  and  duration  of  existing.  Man  exiets 
whUe  the  vital  or  apimiMl  purt  of  him  remalna ;  ha 
subsisU  by  what  he  obtalna  to  aupport  lifo.  Friend- 
ships  exist  In  the  world,  notwitliatandlng  the  prevalence 
of  atlflshiiem ;  but  it  tanndt  subsist  for  any  length  of 
time  between  Individuab  to  wlwm  tlib  base  temper 
prevaib. 

•Vide Abbe omid:  «EM  tibtor 
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TO  BE,  BECOME,  OKOW. 


We  Judae  of  •  man  by  whi 
Judge  of  Dim  by  what  be  will 
immoral  and  irreUciouB,  but  I 


B«  («.  7b  ^  exist) J  kteswtt  dfoUei  to  cmm  to  ^ 
that  !•,  to  ^  in  courte  of  time ; /rvw  la,  io  aU  probability, 
changed  from  tbe  Latio  crtvt,  perfea  of  ctmc*  lo  In- 
create  or  jrotr. 

Be  (e.  TV  &«,«Twt)ispoeitiTe',  leeoiiM,  tbatla  to  cmm 
to  fre,  or  to  ^  In  coune  of  time  la  relative :  a  peraon  ie 
what  he  ie  withoutregard  to  what  he  woe  ;  he  bee»mee 
that  whkh  he  wt  not  before; 

To  ftc  or  not  to  fte  7  that  ia  thequeatlon. 

8BAK8PBARI. 

what  he  t«,  b«t  we  cannot 
I  bec9Me :  thla  year  he  ie 
Irrellgloui,  but  by  the  force  of  reflection 
hhnaelf  he  may  ^mmu  the  contrary  In  another 
year:  *About  thla  time  Savage'a  norae,  who  had 
alwaya  treated  him  aa  her  own  aoo,  died ;  and  It  waa 
natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  tboee  edbcia  which  by 
her  death  were,  aa  he  Imagined,  bee^wu  hia  own.*— 
JoaaaoN. 

To  becowu  Indudea  no  idea  of  llie  mode  or  clrcooft- 
•tance  of  kecMuug;  tagrew  la  to  bateau  by  a  gradual 
pioceaa:  a  man  may  tecMU  a  good  man  from  avicioua 

one,  in  

bathe 
creaae 
Authora,  like  coins, /rvia  dear,  aa  they  grem  old. 

Pora. 


^,  in  conaequence  of  a  auddin  action  on  hia  mind ; 
|TeiM  In  wladom  and  virtue  by  meana  of  an  In- 
in  knowledge  and 


TO  EXIST,  LIVE. 

JCxuf ,  In  French  exietsr^  Latin  exieio^  eompoonded 
fit  e  or  ex  and  awt«,  aigniflea  to  place  or  atand  by  haelf 
or  of  itaelf :  l»v«,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon 
UMoa,  and  the  other  northern  dlalecta,  cornea  lo  all 
probability  fhxn  tbe  Hebrew  3^  the  heart,  which  la 
the  aeat  of  animal  life. 

ExuUmce  la  the  property  of  all  thlnga  In  the  nnl- 
verae;  life,  which  ia  the  Inherent  power  of  motion,  ia 
tbe  particular  property  conmiunlcated  by  the  Divine 
Rrina  to  aoroe  parte  only  of  hia  creation :  czwc,  th^e- 
foreTia  the  general,  and  Uvt  the  apeciflck,  term :  what- 
ever /toM,  exiet*  according  to  a  certain  mode:  but 
many  thlnga  exiet  without  living:  when  we  wiah  to 
apeak  of  thlnfi  In  their  moat  abatract  relation,  we  say 
tbeyaziat; 

Can  any  now  remember  or  relate 
How  he  exieiei  In  an  embryo  atatel—Jmnnia. 
When  we  wWi  to  charaeterlae  the  form  of  exiHemee 
weaay  they  l«e«;*  Death  to  auch  a  man  Ir  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  aa  the  period  of  hia  mortality,  than  the  end 
of  hto  l<fe.*^HBLMOTH  {Lettere  of  PItiiy). 

ExiMtence.  in  Ita  proper  eenae.  to  the  attribote  which 
we  ooromonly  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  It  to  that 
which  to  immediately  communicable  by  himself;  Vf^ 
to  that  mode  of  exiettmce  which  he  baa  madetobecom- 
munieable  by  other  objecto  besideB  bimaelf :  txietenee 
to  taken  only  in  ita  atrict  and  pioperaenae,  Indepmdent 
of  all  its  attributea  and  appendagea :  but  <(f«  to  regarded 
In  connexion  with  tbe  meana  by  which  it  to  aopported, 
•A  animal  life,  or  vegetable  life.  In  like  manner,  when 
tpeaklng  of  apiritum  obiJecta,  exiet  retaina  Ita  abatract 
aense,  and  Uve  to  employed  to  d«iote  an  active  prin- 
ciple :  animoaltlea  ahouM  never  cxftt  In  the  mind;  and 
every  thing  which  to  calculated  to  keep  them  altva 
ahouM  be  kept  at  a  dtotance. 


TO  OUTLIVE,  SURVIVE. 

To  eatftve  to  literally  to  live  out  the  life  of  aaotlMr.  to 
live  longer:  to  avrvto*.  In  French  emrvvore^  to  to  live 
after :  the  formor  to  employed  to  expren  the  oompariacm 
between  two  livea ;  the  latter  to  denote  a  protracted  ex- 


w  peraoa  to  aald  pro- 
aioogerllfe;botwe 


danygivi 

perly  to  Mttite«  another  who  eqloya  a      .  

apeak  of  aurvlving  persons  or  dUngs,  In  an  Indeflnlte  or 
nnqualifled  manner:  H  to  not  a  pecoliar  Messing  to 
»utUve  all  ooT  nearest  reladvea  and  frienda;  *  A  man 
never  erttUvee  hto  eooacleoee,  and  that  for  wto  cauaa 
only,  be  cannot  eirfMes  Mmaelf.*— Soimi.  No  man 
can  be  happy  In  nrviete^  hto  honour;  *Of  aovaat,so 
lasting,  so  emrw/ing  an  exteot  to  the  malignity  of  a 
great  guUt.*"0ou  twu 


TO  DBLnm,  KBiCITB,  SAVE. 

To  deliver^  in  French  dciAnw,  compounded  of  i»  m^ 
livrer,  In  Latin  tHere.  slgnifles  literally  to  make  free; 
to  reecme^  contracted  from  the  French  re  and  aeeenrtr, 
and  Indirectly  from  tbe  Latin  re  and  eiirr*  to  run,  s(g- 
niOes  to  run  to  a  person*s  assistanco  In  the  mnmst  ol 
dlfllcuky ;  to  em»e  to  to  make  safe. 

The  idea  of  taking  or  keeping  from  danger  to  eo«. 
moa  to  these  terms;  but  deliver  and  reoeme  signify 
ralher  the  taking  from,  save  the  keeping  from  da^fer: 
we  deliver  and  reeeme  ftom  the  evil  that  to;  we  mm 
from  cvito  that  may  be,  as  wall  as  Arom  tboee  that  are. 
Deliver  and  raaoM  do  not  convey  any  idea  of  the 
meana  by  which  the  end  to  produced;  emve  commonly 
Inoludes  the  ideaofaooaeauperlour  agency:  aman  may 
be  delivered  or  rcaoiad  by  any  peraon  without  diatinc- 
tion ;  he  to  commonly  ettved  by  a  aupertoor. 

Deliver  to  an  nnqnallfied  term,  it  to  appllcahle  to 
every  mode  of  the  action  or  apeciea  of  evil ;  to  raacM  to 
a  apeciea  of  deliveringt  Mmely,  delivering  from  the 
power  of  another:  to  eave  to  applicable  to  tbe  grsatest 
possible  evito :  a  person  may  be  delivered  from  a  Burden, 
from  an  oppresrion,  from  disease,  or  from  danger  by 
any  meana;  *In  our  greateat  fears  and  troubles  we 
may  ease  our  hearts  by  reposb^  ourselves  upon  God, 
in  confidence  of  hto  support  and  ddivcraiMe.*— Til- 
LOTsoM.  A  prisoner  to  reectud  from  the  hands  of  aa 
enemy; 

My  household  gods,  eompaniona  of  my  woea, 

With  pious  care  I  reeeu*d  from  oar  foes.— Dstmim. 
A  permn  to  emved  from  destmetioa ; 

Now  shamefhl  flight  alone  can  «cMthe  hosC, 
Our  bkwd,  our  treasure,  and  our  gk)ry  tost— Pore 
He  who  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness,  and 
perseveres  in  the  lUth  and  dntiea  of  our  religion,  shall 
certainly  be  saasd.*— Rooaaa. 


DELIVERANCE,  DELIVERY, 

Are  drawn  from  the  same  verb  (v.  Te  deliver)  to  cz  - 

Stress  ita  diflerent  senses  of  taking  from  or  giving  to ;  the 
brmer  denotes  tbe  uking  of  something  from  one^s  self; 
the  latter  implies  giving  something  to  another. 

To  wish  for  a  ddivermue  ftom  that  which  to  huftftil 
or  painful  to  loa  certain  extent  jusUaable; 
Wbate*er  befhlh  your  life  shall  be  my  caie, 
One  death,  or  one  dstfesrawcs,  we  wUI  ahara. 

DaT9B«. 

The  earefld  deUverf  oT  property  Into  the  hands  of  tha 
owner  will  be  the  first  ol^ect  of  concern  wHh  a  fotthlViI 
agent;  ^Whh  our  Baxoo  ancestors  tbt  deliverf  of  m 
turf  was  a  neceanry  solemnity  to  eatablhh  the  con- 
veyance of  lands.*— Blacestohs. 

TO  FREE,  SET  FREE,  DELIVER,  LIBratATE. 

To  fire§  to  properlv  to  make  /re«.  In  distinction  firom 
eei  free ;  the  first  la  emntoyed  In  what  concema  oar> 
aelvea,  and  the  second  in  that  which  concerns  another. 
A  mnnfreee  himself  from  an  engagement;  he  eet» 
another  free  from  hto  encagement:  we  free  or  eet 
ourselves /Wtf,  frtmi  that  wnlcb  haabeen  imposed  upon 
as  by  oorai^ves  or  by  circumstances ;  we  are  delivered 
or  likereted  from  that  which  others  have  imposed  npo^ 
OS ;  the  former  from  evito  in  general,  the  latter  fltMn 
the  evil  of  confinement  l/V-s«mvselr  from  a  burden; 
I  eet  my  own  slave /y«t  from  Ms  shivery ;  I  deliver 
another  man's  slave  from  a  state  of  bondage;  I  libernu 
a  man  ftom  prtoon.  A  man  frtee  an  estate  fltmi  not, 
service,  taxes,  and  all  Incumbrancea ;  a  king  aete  hto 
anbjecto  free  from  certain  impoata  or  tribute,  he  de- 
Uvire  them  ftom  a  foreign  yoke,  or  he  lUermtee  those 
who  have  been  taken  fn  war.  We  f^ee  either  by 
an  act  of  the  win,  or  fay  contrivance  and  roethnd; 
we  eet  /Vw  bv  an  act  of  authority;  we  dslresr  or 
Kkerate  by  active  meaaures  and  phyifeal  atreogth. 
A  man  freee  Mmaelf  from  impertineuoe  by  ea- 
caplng  the  company  of  the  Impertinent;  he  $ets 
othera  free  from  all  apprebenalona  by  aaaorfng  them 
of  hto  protection ;  he  ddivere  them  ont  of  a  perlloaa 
aitnation  by  hia  preaence  of  mind.  A  eountry  la  freed 
from  the  horrours  of  a  revolution  by  the  vigorous 
cenoeito  of  a  determined  statesman;  In  thto  manner 
was  England  freed  from  a  eootoerpart  of  tha  FkVBCli 


ENOLISa   STNONTMES. 


Mt 


MVolBtlmikf  tlwv1fOitrortlM|ov«mBMBi;  a 
!•  mC  Am  from  Ibe  «zaelioM  and  Iwrdihlpt  of 
doa  aod  tyimiuy  by  the  mU4  infloence  of  «uibttabed 
govaranieol :  In  thM  OMOOMr  to  Europe  Ml  /tm  from 
tlM  iroD  yoke  of  tbe  Frandr  UMriMr  by  lis  anciefit 
rulera.  A  oountnr  li  dtUvertd  fVom  Um  grMp  and 
oppreMion  of  tbe  lovader:  In  tbii  manner  bat  Spain 
been  delivered^  by  tbe  wiidom  and  valour  of  an  Ulu»- 
trtoua  Britkb  general  at  tbe  bead  of  a  band  of  Britiah 
beroee. 

Wben  appUed  in  a  moral  fense  )Vm  If  appded  10  ain, 
or  aay  oiber  moral  «vU ; 

She  then 
Bent  Irte  down  to /Wt  ber  (Vom  tbe  ftrift 
Of  labouring  native,  and  dlmolTe  ber  nfe. 

Drtdkh. 
8ti  frm  !•  empkqred  fiv  tlAi,  obUgatioa,  and  reepon- 
riblUty; 

Wbeo  beaT*n  would  kindly  m<  ua  firm^ 

And  earUi*t  enchantment  end ; 
It  takes  the  moet  etTectual  means, 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend.— 'Yotmo. 
DtUvtr  is  employed  for  external  eircumsunces ; '  How- 
ever desirous  Mary  was  of  obtaining  deUveroMce  from 
I>amley*s  caprices,  she  had  good  reasons  fbr  rpjecting 
tbe  method  by  which  tliey  proposed  to  accompiish  it~ 
<— Robertson.    God,  as  our  Redeemer,  frt$s  us  from 
tbe  bondage  and  consequences  of  sin,  by  tbe  dispensa- 
tions of  his  atoning  grace ;   but  be  does  not  mI  na 
/rse  from  any  of  our  UMiral  obligations  or  moral  re- 
■ponsllriUtv  as  fr$e  agrats ;  as  onr  Preserver  be  deti- 
Mr«  us  from  dangers  and  misfortunes,  trials  and 
lempuHons. 

FREE,  LIBERAL. 
Fr«$  is  baca  eooaidered  as  it  respeeta  actloaa  and 
seDUmeaia.  In  all  Its  aceeptailoos  frt*  Is  a  term  of 
dispraise,  and  Uk^rml  that  of  commendation.  To  be 
frm,  signifies  to  act  or  think  at  will ;  to  be  Uktral  Is  to 
act  according  to  tbe  dictates  of  an  enlarged  heart  and 
an  enlightened  mind.  A  down  or  a  fool  may  be  frte 
with  bis  money,  and  may  squander  it  away  to  please 
his  humour,  or  graiilV  his  appetite ;  but  tbe  nobleman  , 
and  tbe  wise  man  will  be  Ukerml  In  rewarding  merit,  [ 
In  encooragittg  Industry,  and  in  promoting  whatever 
can  oontribuie  to  tbe  ornament,  the  prosperity,  and  Im- 
provement of  his  country.  A  man  who  is  /rs*  in  bis 
aentiments  thinks  as  be  pleases;  tbeuuinwholsia^«r«Z 
thinks  according  to  tbe  extent  of  his  knowledge.  The 
/rM>thinkiM  man  is  wise  In  his  own  conceit,  be  de- 
apiaea  the  opTninna  of  othera ;  ilie  /«fr«raf-mindcd  thinks 
modeatly  on  hla  own  personal  attainments,  and  builda 
apon  the  wiwlom  of  otnera. 

Tbe  /reethinker  circumacribea  all  knowledge  within 
tbe  coucrptiona  of  a  few  auperlatively  wise  beads; 
*Tbe  /rsetbinkera  plead  very  hard  to  think /re«^; 
thev  have  It;  but  what  use  w  they  make  of  ut  Du 
their  writinp  show  a  greater  depth  of  design,  or  more 
Just  and  correct  reasoning,  than  those  of  other  men  V 
— Baauuc  Y.  *  Their  pretensions  lo  be  /Vwthinkers  Is 
no  other  than  rakes  have  to  be  /rMlivers,  and  savages 
to  be  frtemtn.* — Anmsow.  Tlie  <i6«ra/-ralnded  Is 
anxious  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science  by  making 
all  tbe  thinking  worid  In  all  agee  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge ; 

For  me,  for  whoae  well-being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  lihwal^ 
Thou  bast  provided  all  things.— MiLTOir. 
Tbe  desire  of  knowledge  discovers  a  lihenl  mind.*— 
BLAia.    With  tbe  /rertbinker  nothing  is  good  that  Is 
old  or  estaUisbed ;  with  tbe  Ukerml  man  nothing  is 
|Ood  because  It  Is  new,  nothing  bad  because  It  la  oU. 
Men  of  the  least  knowledge  and  undeistanding  are 
the  most  /rss  in  their  oplnfons.  In  which  description 
of  men  this  axe  abounds  above  all  othera ;  such  men 
are  exceedinxly  anxious  to  usurp  the  epithet  liberal  to 
themselves;  out  the  good  sense  of  mankind  will  pre- 
vaH  Mainst  partial  endeavoura,  and  assign  this  title  tn 
none  but  men  of  comprehensive  talents,  sound  judge- 
■lents,  extensive  experience,  and  deep  erudition. 

It  aeema  aa  lf/r»sdssiof  thought  wss  that  aberra- 
tloa  of  tbe  mind  which  is  opposed  to  the  two  extremes 
of  aopentltSon  and  bigotry :  and  that  Mhermlitjf  It  tbr 
tappy  OMdhUB.  Tbe  ^rftbinkar  holds  noiblnf  ttacrvd, 
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and  Is  attached  to  nocfeing  bot  Ua  own  eooeella;  tba 
aupeiatltiooa  man  bolda  too  many  ibinp  aaccad,  and  It 
atucbed  to  everv  thing  that  fkvoura  thia  bent  of  hla 
mind.  A  /r«ethluker  accommodatea  hla  dutlea  to  hla 
hiclinationa:  be  denies  hla  obligation  tu  any  thing 
which  cornea  acroaa  the  peculiar  fbahioa  of  hla  aenti 
nient.  A  man  of /r«e  aentiments  rejects  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  with  the  letter  or  outward  fbrmalky ;  tba 
sapeiBtitious  man  loses  the  spirit  of  Christianity  In  hla 
extravagant  devotion  to  its  outward  formalitlea. 

On  tbe  other  %and  bigotry  and  likeralit^  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  not  in  regard  to  what  tlM^  believe,  ao 
much  as  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  tbdr  belief.  Tba 
bigoted  roauaonarrowabiamindtotheoompaasofhla 
bdief  as  to  exclude  every  other  object;  the  Ukcrai 
man  dlrecu  bis  views  to  every  object  which  does  not 
direcUv  interfere  with  his  belief.  It  Is  poasiblo  for  the 
bigoted  and  tbe  liberml  man  to  have  the  same  (kith; 
but  the  former  mistakes  its  true  object  and  tendency, 
namely,  the  Improvement  of  bis  noional  powers^ 
which  the  latter  pursues. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  fraoi  tba  above,  that  the 
/rsetblnker,  tbe  superstitious  man,  and  the  bigot,  are 
alike  tbe  oAprIng  of  ignorance;  and  that  fiWrahUr 
Is  tbe  handmaid  of  science,  and  tbe  daughter  of  truth. 
Of  all  tbe  mental  aberrations  frmiwm  nX  thinking  Is 
the  most  obnoxkNis,  as  it  is  fostered  by  the  pride  ofite 
heart,  and  the  vanity  of  tba  imagination.  In  super*  ' 
stition  wo  sometimes  see  the  anxiety  of  a  well-dlsposed 
mind  to  discharge  ha  conacience :  with  bigotry  we  often 
aee  associated  tbe  mikl  virtues  which  are  taught  by 
Christianity ;  but  in  tbe  /rsAUnker  we  only  see  the 
bad  paastons  and  tbe  unruly  will  set  frm  from  all  the 
constroinu  of  outward  authority,  and  disengaged  from 
the  control  of  reason  and  Judgemoit:  in  Hacix  a  man 
tbe  amiable  qualities  of  tbe  natural  disposition  beooma 
cormpied,  and  the  evil  homoors  trluapb 

FREE,  FAMILIAR. 
Frm  baa  already  been  considered  as  it  reapeocs  tlw 
words,  actkms,  and  tentimeou  (e.  Frm) ;  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  Is  coupled  with  fwmHimritii^  Inasmuch  as 
Miey  respect  the  outward  behaviour  or  conduct  In 
'  of  men  one  to  another. 


To  be  frm  is  to  be  dlsennged  from  an  tbe  con- 
straints which  tbe  ceremonies  of  social  intercourse 
impoae;  to  be  fmmilinr  is  lo  be  upon  tbe  footing  of  a 
familim^i  of  a  relative,  or  one  of  tbe  aame  family. 
Neither  of  ibeae  tenna  can  be  admltled  aa  iwexeep* 
tiooaUe;  but  frmdmm  la  that  which  is  in  general 
totally  unauthorlxed ;  fmmUiarUff  aometimee  abdieia 
itself  under  the  aaoction  of  long,  dose,  and  firieodly 
Intercourae. 

Frm  Is  a  term  of  much  more  extensive  import  tliaB 
/•milimr;  a  man  may  be  frm  towards  another  In  a 
thousand  ways;  but  ho  Is  famUiar  towards  him  only 
in  his  manners  and  address.  A  man  who  Is  frm  loota 
upon  every  thing  as  his  which  be  chooses  lo  make  use 
of;  a  fmmUiar  man  only  wants  to  share  with  another 
and  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  A  man  who  Is 
frm  will  take  possession  of  another  man's  boose  or 
room  in  bis  absence,  and  will  make  use  of  bis  name 
or  his  property  as  it  soils  his  convenience ;  bls/resdoai 
always  turns  upon  that  wbfch  contributes  to  Ms  own 
indulfsaoa;  *Belng  one  day  very  ftm  at  a  grant 
feast,  ne  suddenly  broke  forth  into  a  great  laughter.*— 
HARBwaiA.  A  man  who  is  fmmiUmr  wlU  smile  upon 
you,  take  bold  of  your  arm,  call  yoo  by  some  ft'iendly 
oroomaaon  name,  and  seek  to  enjoy  with  you  all  the 
pleasures  of  social  iotarcoorae;  bis  familwritf  always 
turns  npoo  that  which  will  Increase  his  own  Im* 
portance;  *  Kalaadar  strelght  thought  he  saw  his  nieea 
Parthenia,  and  was  about  in  such  fmmitimr  sort  to 
have  spoken  unto  ber;  bot  she  in  grave  and  honoar- 
aUo  nianner.fave  him  to  underatand  he  was  mistaken.* 
— BiDNBT.  There  cannot  be  two  greater  euemles  to 
the  barnMMiy  of  society  than  frmdwm  and  fmrnOimrUf; 
both  of  which  it  is  the  whole  business  of  politeness  to 
destroy ;  for  no  man  can  be  frm  without  being  In 
danger  of  Inftinglng  upon  what  betonp  to  another, 
nor  fmrnliMT  without  beina  In  danger  of  obtmdlog 
himself  to  the  annoyance  or  others. 

Wbeo  thaae  words  are  used  llfniratlvely  in  re.Wanoa 
to  thinga,  they  do  not  bear  that  oli}ectkmable  feature ; 
Frm  and  fnOHtr  with  miafortant  grow. 
Be  ta*d  to  soiTOW,  and  ioor'd  to  wa-^pBiMt 
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TREJt,  VJOMFT, 
To  Am  *>  ■*  ceuenti  In  lu  liiDlllcatloD  as  in  the 
preceding  mtcles :  to  txeutpt,  in  LaUn  exemphu,  pw- 
Selpl«erfx«aM,ilgniAce  eet  out  or  dkeniaged  ftom  a 
Mrt. 

TiM  condWoB  and  noc  tiM  eondoct  of  men  le  here 
conaidered.    Freedom  la  eltber  aecidcnul  or  tnten- 
llooal:  tlie  ntmptian  la  always  mtentlooa]:  we  way 
Be  fre*  tttm  diwrdoa,  or  frte  fnm  troublea;  we  are 
fMimf,  that  b  exempted  by  coTernm^nt,  flroin  lertlng 
Jn  the  niHilia.    Free  la  «p|died  to  every  tbhig  from 
whkh  anyone  may  wtoh  to  be/rw;  bat  exeint.  on 
the  contrary,  to  thoae  burdena  whkh  we  aboold  share 
wkh  othen:  we  may  be  free  fhrn  Imperfections, /rM 
fVom  Ineonvenleneles,  A**  fr<»  ^^  nuenuptions  of 
•then; 
O  happy,  if  he  icnew  hia  happy  state, 
The  swain  who,/yM  from  bua'neas  and  debate, 
Kecdvea  Ua  eaay  food  from  nature's  hand ! 

DETnBM. 

A  man  la  «s«n^  ft«"  anf  office  or  tax ;  *Tobe<x- 
sMMl  ftem  the  pasaleoa  with  which  othen  are  tor> 
mented,  Is  the  only  pleasing  aoUtade.*—Aomaoit.  We 
may  Hltewise  be  Mid  to  be  exempt  ftom  troubles  when 
apealKing  of  theaa  aa  the  dlspeiiiwtloaB  of  Providence 
toothera. 

FREEDOM,  UfiERTT. 

Freedem^  the  abatract  noon  of /r««.  Is  talwn  In  al! 
the  senses  of  the  primitive;  Hberty^  ftom  the  Latin 
mer  ttf.  Is  only  taken  In  the  sense  of  Aw  from  ei- 
lernal  constraint,  from  the  action  of  power. 

Freedem  Is  personal  and  private ;  Uhertp  la  pobllck. 
T)iie  freedom  of  the  city  Is  the  privilege  granted  by  any 
elty  to  indlvlduala:  the  UbeHy  of  the  city  are  the  im- 
munitlea  eiOoyed  w  the  city.  By  tin  same  rule  of 
distinctioo  we  speak  of  the  fretltm  of  the  will,  the 
freedem  of  manners,  the  freedem  of  conversaUon,  or 
Ibe  freedem  of  debate ;  '^The  ends  for  which  men 
oatte  in  society,  and  submit  to  government,  are  to 
enjoy  security  to  their  property,  and  freedom  to  their 
persona,  from  all  liOurtice  or  violenee.*— Blaw.  *I 
would  not  ventnie  into  the  vrorld  under  the  character 
of  a  man  who  pretenda  to  talk  IUm  other  people,  untU 
I  had  arrived  at  a  AiU  freedem  of  speech.^— Anniaoif. 
We  speak  of  the  lt>«Ky  of  conscience,  the  lAerCy  of 
tiM  press,  the  MsrCyof  the  sal{feet;  *  The  liberty  of 
the  prem  la  a  blessing  when  we  are  inclined  to  write 
agamat  othen,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find  ourselves 
overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our  aasailanta.'— Jobji- 
•o«.    A  alavc  obtaina  hie  freedem  ; 

O  freedem!  flrst  delight  of  human  kind  ! 

Slot  that  which  bomfoien  fltwi  their  masten  find, 

The  privilege  of  doles.— Detdbm. 
A  captive  obtains  bis  liberty, 

Freedem  serves  moreover  to  qualify  the  action; 
iibertff  b  applied  only  to  the  agent:  lieace  we  say,  to 
apeak  or  think  with  freedem;  but  to  have  the  Uhertf 
of  speaking,  thinking,  or  acting.  Freedem  and  Ubertu 
are  Hkewlse  emptoyed  for  the  private  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals towards  each  other ;  but  the  foiroer  is  used  In 
a  qiiaHAcd  good  sense,  the  latter  In  an  unqualified  bad 
aanae.  A  freediem  may  aomedmes  be  licenaed  or 
allowed ;  laWrty  la  always  taken  in  a  bad  senae.  A 
freedem  may  be  innocent  and  even  pleasant;  a  likeriM 
always  does  more  or  less  violence  to  the  deceodea  of 
life,  or  the  feelingi  of  Indlvlduala.  There  are  little 
frmdemt  which  may  pass  between  youth  of  dlllbeol 
saxes,  so  aa  to  heightsn  the  ptoasmes  of  society ;  but 
a  modest  «vman  will  be  oarefrd  to  guard  against  any 
freeidemt  which  may  admit  of  mbliiterpremtkm,  and 
icsant  every  Wsrty  wered  to  her  as  an  Insult. 


TO  GIVE  UP,  DELIVER,  SURRENDER, 
YIELD,  .CEDE,  CONOEDE. 
We  fBM  %p  (v.  TV  giee^  gremt)  that  which  we  wish 
to  retmn ;  we  deliver  that  which  we  wish  not  to  re- 
tain. i>rftMr  does  not  include  the  Idea  of  a  transfer; 
but  ftoe  up  impUes  both  the  gieing  from,  and  the 
jrAraa/  to:  we  give  tm  our  house  lo  the  acoommoda- 
non  of  our  friends ;  *A  popish  priest  threatens  to  ex- 
coaununieate  a  Northumberiand  eeaolre  If  he  did  not 
girn  tip  to  Urn  the  church  landa.'^Apnuoa.    We 


dsUeerprbpertvhito  the  hands  of  the  owner;  'ftial9 
wonder  that  they  who  at  soeb  a  time  coohl  be  cor- 
rupted to  frame  and  ddiwer  such  a  petitloo,  would  not 
be  refrNrmed  by  such  an  anaww.*— Detdbii.  We  may 
five  vp  with  reluctance,  and  ddkoer  with  pleasure ; 
'  Such  an  expectatioa  will  never  come  to  pass;  there- 
fore I  wlU  eNra  give  It  ap  and  go  and  fr«l  myaelC'^ 

COLUBR. 

On  mj  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste, 
And  lear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds.— Miltov. 
To  rive  vp\»  %  colkxiuial  substitnte  for  either  em- 
render  or  iield  ;  as  It  deslgnatea  no  circumstance  of 
the  action,  it  may  be  employed  in  fomlHar  dlscoune, 
in  almost  eveiy  case  for  the  other  terms :  where  the 
action  Is  compulsory,  we  may  either  say  an  officer 
givte  vp  or  evrreudere  his  sword :  when  the  action  la 
diaeretlonary,  we  may  either  say  he  givee  a^,  or  fields 
a  point  of  discussion :  give  mm  has,  however,  an  ex- 
tensiveness  of  application  winch  givea  it  aa  office  dis- 
tinct from  either  eurretuier  or  field.  When  we  speak 
of  foroiliar  and  personal  suli^tB,  give  mp  Is  mora 
suitable  than  evrremder^  which  is  confined  to  mattera 
of  pobllck  interest  or  great  moment,  unlem  when  taken 
figuratively :  a  man  gioee  vp  Ills  place,  his  right,  hla 

rhisf 


claim,  and  the  like ;  be  eurremdere  a  fortress,  a  ves 

property  to  his  creditors,  or  figuratively  he  eur- 
rendere  h\»  Judgement  or  opinions.    When  give  vp  la 


compared  with  fields  they  both  respect  penoual  mat- 
tera ;  but  the  former  expresses  a  much  stronger  actloa 
than  the  latter:  a  man  givee  vp  his  whole  iudgement 
he  fields  to  the  q;ilnion  of  aitoiner lu  par- 


fie  givee  himself  «•  to  sensual  iudul- 
..   .    ..     -.  _-  of  temptation ;  *Tha 


to  another 

ticular  caa 

genciea;  he  fielde  to  the  force  or  temptation 

peaceable  man  will  give  mp  his  frivourlte  sc 

iw  will  field  to  an  opponent  rather  than  become  th« 

cause  of  violent  embroilments.*— Bulik.  *  The  younc, 

half-seduced  by  persuasion,  and  half-compelled  by  ridh 

cnle,  euf  render  their  convictions,  and  consent  to  live 

as  they  see  othen  around  them  living.*— Blaik. 

Cede^  from  the  Latin  eedo  to  give,  is  properly  to  ewr- 
render  by  virtue  of  a  treaty:  we  may  ««rrcnd«r  a 
town  as  an  act  of  necessity ;  but  the  eeeeien  of  a 
country  is  purely  a  political  transaction :  thus,  goierali 
ftequentlv  evrremder  such  towns  as  they  are  not  aUa 
to  defend ;  and  governments  cede  such  countries  as 
tbev  find  It  not  convenient  to  retain.  To  eeneede^ 
which  Is  but  a  variation  of  csde.  Is  a  mode  of  fielding 
which  may  be  either  an  act  of  discretion  or  courtemr; 
aa  when  a  gnvemmem  eeneedee  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  certain  privileges,  or  when  an  individoal  esis- 
cade*  any  point  in  dispute  for  the  sake  of  peace :  *Aa 
to  the  magick  power  which  the  devil  imparts  for  theaa 
eeneeeeiene  or  his  votaries,  theologians  have  dUftreA 

OpinlonB.'— Ct7H«BBLAIin. 


TO  GIVE  UP,  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  FOREGO. 
These  terms  dIflRer  from  the  preceding  (v.  Te  give 
«j»).  Inasmuch  as  tliey  derignate  actions  entirely  free 
from  foreign  Influence.  A  man  givee  «^,  ebendene, 
and  reeigne^  from  the  dicutes  of  his  own  mind,  inde- 
pendent of  all  control  from  othera.  To  give  up  ntd 
abamden  both  denote  a  positive  decision  of  tiie  mind ; 
but  the  former  may  be  the  act  of  the  understanding  or 
the  will,  the  latter  is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the 
will  and  the  passions :  to  give^  b  ^J^^  to  femlliar 
''OMeii  to  ma 
intern 

Ing  bl_.  .  . 

questton,  when  be  had  visibly  the  better  of  the  dis- 


I  friend  telling  him, 


•-  •  -^^  •  •--  "T  — • » 

matten  of  Importance :  one  gtvee 
itlon.  a  plan,  and  the  like ;  *  Upon 
im,  be  wondered  be  geve  itp  the 


n»  an  idea,  an  intention^  a  plan,  and^  the  like 


pute;  I  am  never  ashamed,  says  he.  lo  be  oonfrited  by 
one  who  Is  master  of  fifry  legions.*- Aooisoh.  Ona 
Mbeetdene  a  project,  a  scheme,  a  meaKire  of  govern 
mem; 

For  Greece  we  grieve,  ebmmdened  by  her  flite, 
To  drink  the  drags  of  thy  unmeasur'd  hate. 

PUFB. 

To giveup  and  reeign  are  applied  either  to  the  out 
ward  acttofw,  or  merely  to  the  hiward  movementat 
but  the  former  la  active.  It  determlnately  fixes  the  eon- 
duct  ;  the  latter  seems  to  be  rather  passive,  It  Is  the 
leaning  of  the  mind  to  the  circumstances:  a  man  givee 
vp  hia  situation  by  a  poslUve  act  of  his  choice;  ha 
reeigne  his  ofilce  when  he  feels  it  inconvenleal  m  hold 
It:  so,  likewisa,  we  give  up  wliat  we  expect  or  lay 
claim  to  i  <  lie  declares  himself  to  be  bow  satisfied  im 
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&e  ooatrary.  In  which  b«  bM  ^ven  tip 
IiftTDSV.    we  resign  what  we  nope  or  \ 

Iresin^ 

>cred  plne.~DRrDK]f . 


the  came.-, 
with  for; 


The  praiee  of  artful  numbert  I  r 

And  haug  my  pipe  upon  the  i 
In  this  weoaeyfor€g9.  which  ■ignlAee  to  let  go  or  let 
paas  by,  is  comparable  with  r«#i>K,  inasmuch  as  it 
•xpresws  a  passive  action ;  but  we  reaifn  that  which 
we  have,  and  we  fvrtf  that  which  we  might  have : 
thus,  we  Ttaign  the  clainra  which  we  have  aheady 
made ;  we  fortgo  the  daim  if  we  abstain  altogether 
from  maldag  it:  the  fonner  may  be  a  matter  of  pr\i- 
dence :  the  latter  is  always  an  act  of  virtue  and  for- 
bearance; 

Desirous  to  rttign  and  render  back. 
All  I  receiv'd.— MtLTON. 


*  What  they  have  enioyed  with  great  pleasure  at  one 
time,  has  proved  Uuipid  or  nauseous  at  another ;  and 
they  see  nothing  in  it,  for  which  they  should /or<M  a 
present  enjoyment.*— Loukb. 

Then,  pilfrlm,  turn,  iby  cares /(rrtro; 

AU  earth-bom  cares  are  wrong.— ^^ldsmith. 

When  applied  reflecUvely,  to  gix*  up  la  used  either  in 

•  good,  bad,  or  iudilTerent  sense;  oiindmn  always  in 
a  bad  sense ;  rt»ign  always  in  a  good  sense:  a  man 
may  gioe  himselrap,  either  to  studious  pursuits,  to  idle 
▼agarics,  or  vicious  hidulgencies ;  he  abandanM  him- 
self to  gross  vices;  he  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  or  to  the  circumstances  of  his  condition: 
a  man  Is  said  to  be  given  up  to  his  lusts  who  is  without 
any  principle  to  control  bim  in  the  gratification ;  he  is 
said  to  be  abandsned,  when  his  outrageous  conduct 
beneaks  an  entire  insensibility  to  eyery  honest  prin- 
ciple; he  is  said  to  be  rsn^iMd  when  he  discoveri  com- 
posure and  tranquillity  in  the  hour  of  afflictioo. 

TO  ABANDON,  DESERT,  FORSAKE. 
RELINaUISH. 
The  Mea  of  leavhig  or  separating  one's  self  fh>m  an 
object  is  common  to  these  terms,  which  differ  in  the 
circumstances  or  modes  of  leaving.  The  two  former 
are  more  solemn  acts  than  the  two  latter.  JSbandon, 
ftom  the  French  Mbandsnnery  is  a  concretion  of  the 
words  dinner  d  bmn,  to  give  up  toa  pubiick  ban  or  out- 
lawry.   To  abandon  then  b  ti>  erpn***  ti — j^. 

fbfftune  which  re8olt8fr«Hii  n  i'^.Dn  ;!  ..  .1  .-  ,    ,  i-  je- 

Dunciatlon;  to  set  out  <<r  Ui"   \^T.■,\,.■^ ".j-  /r.v  .<ad 

fovemroent ;  and  to  deny  in^' |iih,i:*.-h.^*p|  r\.\ty_v:\f^uip' 
messrtf  in  Latin  desertut  |jririirlpPc  of  dtj^rro,  Umt  Is,' 
ie  prJvaiive  andstfr^to  ^"^w,  sl^uifit^it  iw  ik  uipwiwn 
implanted,  cultivated  no  u^ti^^r.  T'»  rf^..^^r|  eJiph  is  to 
leave  off  cultivating ;  an,;  ^-  ^.^^^  t-  iuiuj^iii.jjjj  of 
idleness  and  improvidence  in  ceasing  to  render  the  soil 
productive,  ideas  of  disapprobation  accompany  the 
word  in  all  its  metapliorical  applications.  He  who 
leaves  off  cultivating  a  fiirm  usually  removes  ftt»m  It; 
lience  the  idea  of  removal  and  blameworthy  removal, 
which  usually  attaches  to  the  term ;  forsake,  in  Saxon 
forseean,  is  compounded  of  the  primitive  for  and 
sake,  ««eA,««ean,  signifying  to  seek  no  more,  to  leave 
off  seeking  that  which  lias  been  an  object  of  search ; 
relinfnisk,  in  Latin  reUnquo,  is  compounded  of  re  or 
retro  behind,  and  Hn^no  to  leave,  that  is,  to  leave 
what  we  would  fahi  take  with  us,  to  leave  wiih  re- 
luctance. ^ 

To  abandon  It  totally  to  withdraw  ourselves  fW)m 
an  object ;  to  lay  aside  all  care  and  concern  for  It:  to 
leave  It  sitogetiier  to  itself:  to  desert  Is  to  withdraw 
ourselves  at  certain  times  when  our  assistance  or  co- 
operation is  required,  or  to  separate  ourselves  fVom  that 
to  which  we  ought  to  be  attached :  to  forsake  Is  to 
withdraw  our  regard  for  and  interest  in  aq  object,  to 
5?7  wt  t  £i**nce  from  it;  to  relinqnisk  is  to  leave 
that  which  has  once  been  an  object  of  our  poiroit. 

Jibitndon  n,nA  desert  are  employed  for  persons  or 
things;  forsake  for  permn  or  places;  relinqnisk  for 
thlnas  only.  ' 

JVIih  regard  to  persoiw  then  terms  express  moral 
culpability  in  a  progressive  ratio  downwards:  abandon 
comprehends  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  ties- 
d«#«r<.  a  breach  of  honour  and  fidelity ; /arsaJk«,  a  rup! 
tore  ofthe  social  bond.  *^ 

We  abandon  Uinse  who  are  Entirely  dependent  fbr 
protection  and  support;  they  are  left  in  a  helnlem  state 
expend  toevery  daoger;  a  chiM  is  abandonrd  by  Its 


parent;  *He  who  abandonM  bis  ofliqprti«  or  oorrapis 
them  by  his  example,  perpetrates  a  greater  evil  thaua 
murderer.' ->IUwKKs WORTH.  We  desert  those  with 
whom  we  have  entered  into  a  coalition ;  they  are  left 
to  their  own  resources :  a  soldier  deserts  his  comrades : 
a  partisan  deserts  hin  frienda;  'After  tiie  death  of 
Stella,  Swift's  benevolence  was  coniracied,  and  his 
severity  exasperated:  he  drove  his  acquaintance  from 
his  table,  and  wondered  why  he  was  dcjr^rt^d.*— John- 
sow.  We  forsake  those  with  whom  we  have  been  in 
habits  of  luiimacy ;  they  are  deprived  of  the  pleasuret 
and  Comfbrts  of  society ;  a  man  forsakes  his  conipau- 
hls  mistreas,  or  a  husband  hia 


ions;  a  lover  forsakes  I 
wife ; 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !— Milton. 

We  are  bound  by  eveir  law  human  and  divbie  not 
to  abandon ;  we  are  called  upon  by  every  good  principle 
not  to  dxsert ;  we  are  impelled  by  every  kind  feeling  not 
to  forsake,  Tevi  animals  except  roan  will  abandon 
tiieir  young  until  they  are  enabled  to  provide  for  theii*- 
selves.  Interest,  which  is  but  too  oflen  the  only  prin- 
ciple tiiat  brinos  men  together,  will  lead  tJiem  to  desert 
each  otiier  in  the  time  of  dimculty.  We  are  eiiioined 
In  the  gospel  not  \oforeake  the  poor  and  needy. 

When  abandoned  by  our  dearest  relatives,  deserted 
by  our  friends,  and  forsaken  by  the  world,  we  have 
always  a  resource  in  our  Maker. 

Wltii  regard  to  tilings  (In  which  sense  the  word 
reUnqaisk  Is  synonymous)  the  character  of  abandoning 
varies  with  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  the  action, 
according  to  which  it  is  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  • 
deserting  is  always  taken  in  an  unfkvnuroble  or  bad 
sense;  the  act  o(  forsaking  Is  mostiy  IndUfisrent,  but 
implies  a  greater  or  less  breach  of  some  tie;  that  of 
relinquisktng  is  prudent  or  imprudent. 

A  capuin  may  abandon  his  vessel  wlieo  he  haa  no 
means  of  saving  it,  except  at  Uie  risk  of  his  life; 

He  boldly  spake,  sir  knight.  If  knight  thou  be, 
Abandon  this  forestalledplace  at  erst, 
For  fear  of  further  harm,  1  counsel  tiiee. 

SPBIISSK 

neglected  nature  pines 

AboMdonsd.—CowTn%. 

An  upright  statesman  wiU  never  deseH  his  post  when 
his  country  is  in  danger,  nor  a  true  soklier  desert  hla 
colours ;  *  He  who  at  the  approach  of  evil  betrays  hla 
trust,  or  deseru  his  post,  is  branded  wlUi  cowardice.'— 
HAWKKswoatH.  Birds  will  moMy forsake  their  nesis 
when  Oiey  discover  them  to  have  been  visited,  and 
most  animals  wlll/sr*«A«  their  haunts  when  tiwy  find 
tiiwnselves  discovered;  *Macdonakl  and  Macleod  of 
Skie  have  kwt  many  tenants  and  labourere,  but  Raan« 
has  not  yet  becn/(w»«*eii  by  any  of  its  inhabitants.'— 
JoHifsoN.  So  likewise  flguratively ;  '  When  learning, 
abilities,  and  what  is  excellent  in  tiie  world,  forsake 
the  chnrch,  we  may  easily  foreteH  its  ruin  without  the 
gift  of  prophecv.'— South.  Men  often  inadvertentiy 
relinqnisk  the  fklrest  prospects  in  order  to  Aillow  soma 
favourite  scheme  which  terminates  in  tiielr  ruin ;  •  Men 
are  wearied  with  tho  toil  which  tijey  bear,  but  cannot 
find  in  thfir  hearts  to  reUnquisk  it'— St«kl«. 

Having  abt^^doned  their  %ll,  they  forsook  tiie  place 
which  fave  them  birth,  and  relinquieked  tiie  advnn- 
tegre  which  they  might  have  obtained  from  tbeii  rank 
and  family. 

TO  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  RENOUNCE,  ABDI- 

The  Idea  of  givhig  up  is  common  to  these  terms, 
which  signification,  tiiotigh  anatogons  to  the  former! 
admits,  however,  of  a  distinction ;  as  In  the  one  case  wo 
separate  ourselves  fhrai  an  object,  In  the  other  we  send 
or  cast  it  from  us.  In  this  latter  sense  the  terms  aban- 
don and  resign  have  been  partially  considered  In  tlia 
preceding  articles;  renounce,  in  Latin  renuneio,  from 
nuneio  to  tell  or  declare.  Is  to  declare  off  fVom  a  thing  • 
abdicate,  from  dice  to  speak,  signifies  likewise  to  call  or 
cry  off  fh>m  a  thing. 

We  abandon  and  res^fn  by  giving  up  to  another:  we 
renounce  by  sending  away  from  ourselves ;  we  abandon 
a  thing  by  transfnrring  our  power  over  to  aiioiher;  la 
this  manner  a  debtor  abandons  his  goods  to  his  credit- 
ore:  we  resign  a  thing  by  transferring  our  pomeaion 
Of  it  to  another ;  in  this  manner  wt  resign  a  place  to  a 
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li:lii  thill 


a  llik«  ly  riiMily  MMliif  to  boM 
■  claim  or  a  protailoo. 


Am  to  r§n§mm»$  tlpiyied  orifUiaUy  topirt  ap  by  word 
1  to  r9*ign  to  gf  ve  up  by  tlciiature,  tlM 
Nqoflotly  a  ten  formal  aeUoo  than  the 


af  mouth,  and 
'        f  If  oona 

'  i  by  tmplkatloo;  wc  rM<f»  Im 

Ma  iba  pteafuraa  of  the  world 

when  wa  do  HOC  leek  toei^  ibem :  we  rtwifu  a  plea- 


aureua 
op  the 


a  proOi,  or  advantafa,  of  Which  wa  aapieHty  give 

•pediB  of  InftnMl  raiinatloa. 
~&  throne  who  rimply^deelaree 


p  the  enioyiDenc 
TbaMwatete  ai 


ilM  hte  throne  who  rimplv  deelarei 
rekn;  but  a  mloliMr  r«n#M  hte  c 
up  the  eeate  by  which  he  field  It 


wUltoceaeelo     .  . 

when  be  glvee  up  the  eeate  by 
A  buaMoe  eouuoaader  win  not  eieadia  a  tow  to 

tha  laplae  of  the  eoldioB ; 

The  pMrire  Oodi  beheld  the  Greeks  defl 
Their  MBBplee,  and  a*aadMi  to  the  epoU 
Their  owa  abodee.— DaToaa. 


The  awlivee  for  refyraatwae  are 
dtarait,  aad  the  love  of  repoee,  are  the  ordinary 
inaocemeoie  for  men  to  rt$ijn  boaounble  and  locra- 
tlve  employaieme:  *It  would  be  a  good  appendli  to 
••theartoriivioffandMi^'*  If  any  one  would  wrhe 
■*  the  ait  of  growmcold,^  aad  teach  men  to  ffd^fn  their 
preteoiiooelo  the  plaeeuneof  youth.*— flraaui.  Men 
are  ooi  CO  ready  to  rtaeaaM  the  pleacufee  that  are 
within  their  reach,  aa  toaeefc  after  tboce  which  are  out 
Of  their  reach  ;*  For  minleien  to  be  client  In  the  cauee 
of  Cbrlet  te  to  rmMMM  it,  and  to  fly  te  to  decert  lL*~ 
0OOTB.  TheeMieettraorathRNieteBoCalwaytan 
act  of  magnanlmf 
caprice  or 
from  their 
even  to  the  precem'  hour  they 


ebipped  by  the  looe  of  Terse,  white  all  the  other  deitlet 
of  Ol/mpoa  have  either  rnkdiemted  theb- thrones,  or  been 
diimteiid  ftom  them  with  onotempt*— CuMaaaLAjiD. 
Chartee  the  Fifth  «M<e«l«d  hte 


■dntoier  rtngmi  hte  odke  on  the  very  same  day, 
when  both  r«aewM«d  the  world  with  its  allurements 


We  e^eaiea  ttothtM  but  that  over  which  we  have 
had  an  entire  and  biwlul  control ;  are  akiUtU  nothing 
but  that  which  we  have  held  by  acertala  right :  but  we 
asay  rttifn  or  rmeaaef  that  which  oMy  be  In  our  poe- 
aemlon  ooly  by  an  act  of  violenoe.  A  uenrper  ci 
ateadw  hte  people,  because  he  has  ao  poopte 
whom  he  can  exert  a  lawful  authoritv;  still  lemu 
mhdi€mt»  a  throne,  because  he  has  no  throne  to  akdicau^ 
but  he  may  rtiM%  supreme  power,  because  power  may 
be  unlustly  bed;  or  be  may  rrasaacs  hte  pretensions 
10  a  thnme,  because  pteteealons  may  be  foUadous  or 
axtravagant 

AkwMimk  and  ruign  aw  likewise  used  in  e  reflective 
aeose ;  the  foruMT  to  exprem  an  Involuntary  or  colpabte 
aolon,  the  latter  that  which  te  voluntary  and  proper. 
The  soldiera  of  Hannibal  e»eadsaW  Ibemeetvcs  to 
aibmlaaay  during  their  winter  quarters  at  Cums; 
•tt  te  the  part  of  eveiy  good  man^i  religioa  to  rtign 
himelf  to  God*s  wiU.*— ComaaiJkiio. 


TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBEAR,  REFRAIN. 

\  dUUuir^  Latin  a^tfiass,  k 

flfom  and  tm»o  to  keep,  stgnlfyinc 

ipoonded 


>slem,  bi  Freneh  dUUuir^  Latin  a»tfias»,  te  com- 
bed of  eft  or  s»«  flmn  and  e«i«o  to  kei 
to  keep  ooe*s self  ftom  a  thhig;/#i4«cr  te 
of  the  prepesltiou  for,  or  from,  and  the  verb  to  bear  or 
cany,  elouying  to  canr  or  take  one's  self  from  a  thing ; 
ff^eiii,  m  French  nt^Wnsr,  Latin  raf«ni#,  k 
pounded  of  r«  back  and  /r«M,  ftom  fjynmm  a 

bridtein. 


may  he  hunfui  to 
r;  *Tbou|h  a  man 
he  maynom  being 


to  keep  back  as  H  wen  bf  a  bridle,  to 

The  tnH  fit  these  tenne  marks  the  leavlnt  a  thing, 
)  omfasion  of  an  acUoo.    We 


and  the  taro  others  the  < 


tkaUim  ftom  any  oferieet  by  not  making  use  of  it ;  we 
ffh«m  to  do  or  r^fraim  U 
taking  anjF  part  In  It. 


t  (Vom  doing  a  thing  by  not 


are  outward 


actlooe, 


the 


r^ffiidnM  is  connected  with  the  operations 
mod.  We  may  tktUbk  ftom  the  thiog  we  desire,  or 
/brftsar  to  do  the  thing  which  wawteh  to  do;  but  we 
aaa  never  nfrain  flrom  any  action  without  in  aoase 
laeanra  loaiag  our  deslro  to  do  It. 
We  aisCsIa  from  whatever  coocarae  oorftwd  aad 
i;  wa/brliariodowhigwa  maFhaif  pavil. 


cular  modws  ftird 

to  do,  or  have  been  la  the  hablte  of  doing. 

It  te  a  part  of  the  MabooBeun  ftUth  to  sAstam  from 
the  use  of  wine;  but  It  te  a  Christian  duty  to^r^ser 
doing  an  iajorv  even  la  retora  for  an  injury :  and  to 
n/rota  ftom  aU  sarearing  and  evil  speaking. 

JUatiMtmu  te  a  virtue  when  we  aAstam  ftom  tlmt 
be  huftftil  to  oorsalves  or  tokirioos  to 
Baanot  «A9tmi»  from  being 
_  vldoue.*— Aofoieoa.  JW^ 
tesmsatial  to  preserve  peace  and  good  wH 
man  and  man.  Every  one  te  too  llabto  to 
oflbnd,  not  to  have  motivee  for  ftrhtnmg  to  deel 
harahly  with  the  olfoaem  of  hte  neMibour ;  *  By /•?<- 
hamrimg  to  do  what  may  be  innocently  done,  we  aiay 
add  hmirty  new  vlfoor  and  resolution,  and  secure  tha 
power  of  resteianoe  when  pleasure  or  Interest  sluUI  lend 
their  charme  to  guilt*— Joaasoa.  If  are  r^frmm  fhan 
aiterlne  with  the  lips  the  flrat  dictates  of  an  angry  mind, 
we  ^bMi  be  saved  much  repentance  In  (bture ;  *If  we 
conceive  a  being,  created  with  ail  hte  focaWes  and 
senessL  to  oprn  hte  eyes  In  a  moet  dellghtlVil  plain,  to 
view  for  the  flrat  tune  the  serenity  of  the  skv,  the 
epiendour  of  the  eon,  the  verdure  of  the  flelds  and 
woods,  the  glowing  cokrars  of  the  flowera,  are  eaa 
hardiv  believe  It  poesibto  that  he  should  r^tmtn  from 
burstlog  Into  an  ecstaey  of  joy,  and  pourln|  out  Ms 
praises  to  the  Creator  of  those  wonders.*— Bia  Wur 

lAAM  JOKBS. 

ABSTINENT,  SOBER,  ABSTEBQOUB,  TEM- 
PERATE. 

The  flrat  of  theee  terme  te  generick,  the  rest  spedftek ; 
MaUrnnU  («.  TV  ahwimm)  respects  every  thing  that 
acts  on  the  senees,  and  In  a  Umltad  eeoee  appttes  part|- 


culariy  to  solid  AmmI  ;  ««*sr,  from  the  Latin  §9brim»^  or 
ttbrhu^  that  Is,  #m«  sfrrtiu,  not  drunk.  Implies  an 
abstinence  from  excessive  drinking;  mktUmimu^  from 
the  Latin  eAsl^suns,  compounded  of  •*«  and  tesMtam 
urine.  Implies  the  abstainioa  from  wine  or  strong  Hqoor 
in  gnieral ;  UmptraUy  In  Latin  («8^«ra<«u,  paitici|ilc 
of  teaipfr*  to  moderate  or  regulate,  implies  a  well  rega- 
loted  abstinence  in  all  manner  of  sensual  indulgence. 

We  may  be  akninna  without  being  se*«r,  mkar 
without  being  aUitmUm*^  and  all  together  witboat 
being  l«a^er«ts. 

Ao  ahttinami  man  does  not  eat  or  drink  eo  orach  aa 
he  coukf  ei^v :  a  aoktr  man  may  drink  much  without 
aflbcied.*  An  mkaUmioiu  man  drinks  nothing 
A  («s^^sret«  manefOoysnH  in  a  due  proportteB. 


A  particular  pasrion  amy  cause  us  to  be  mkttnuml, 
either  partially  or  totally :  —hri^  may  often  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  the  eonsiltolion,  or  be  prescribed 


by  prudence :  necessity  may  dktato  akaUmi^nsn—ty  but 
ooUiing  short  of  a  well  dteclpllned  mind  will  enaUe  us 
tobec««i^er«t«.  Diogenes  practised  the  most  rigorous 
afcsCMMice:  some  men  have  unjustly  obtained  a  cha- 
racter for  fkriUff,  whoee  habit  of  body  has  enabled 
tbem  to  resist  the  force  of  strong  ik|oor  even  wbea 
taken  to  excem:  it  te  not  uncommon  for  pertons  to 
practise  akttmmmumw  tothat  degree,  as  not  todrink 
anv  thine  but  water  all  their  lives:  Cyras  was  dtetfai- 
guished  by  hte  eem^crsiiM  as  hte  other  virtues;  he 
shared  all  hardships  with  hte  sokiiers,  and  partook  of 
their  fhicaldtet 

Unlimited  9k$tin»n««  te  rather  a  vice  then  a  virtue, 
for  are  are  taoght  to  enjoy  the  thinas  which  Providenca 
has  set  before  us:  *  To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetlms 
te  the  end  of  «*#(Mrac«,  arhich  one  of  the  fothera 
obeerves  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  the  groundwork  of 
virtue.*— Joaasoa.  Sakruta  ought  to  be  highly 
esteemed  among  the  tower  orders,  where  the  e^stnisNes 
ftom  vice  te  to  be  regarded  as  positive  virtue;  'Cratiaaa 
carried  hte  tove  of  wine  to  such  an  excess,  that  Iw  got 
the  name  of  ^Assvrsc.  launching  out  in  praise  of 
drinklnf ,  and  rallylnt  all  «s*rM(y  out  of  countenance.* 
— Ci7MBEai.Aao.  M$temi0ium$»9  te  eomethnea  the 
only  means  of  preserving  liealth ; 

The  suongBst  oaths  are  straw 
Mood;  be m 


Toth*flrerth*blood;1 

Or  else  good  night  your  vow.— SaAisraAa'a. 

amtramf  te  the  meet  efllcactous  means  af 
keeping  both  body  and  mind  In  the  most  regular  state; 
*  If  we  consider  the  Ufo  of  these  ancient  sages,  a  graa| 

•  VIAs  Trader:  »Sobat^  twp— to,  aliawitew  " 
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|Mt  of  If  liow  ptilnwinlur  eoMlited  !■  a  tmm0tai§  tni 
mk9Umi0u»  oourw  of  lifS,  one  woaM  thtakifit  lUb  of  ■ 
DbUoMfMier  and  Um  lift  of  a  inaa  wen  of  two  dUkicnt 
aatet.*— Aomton. 

MODESTY.  MOPgRATIOW,  TEMPERANCB, 
SOBRIETY.  ^ 

JMsttft  In  French  aWMti^  Latia  mUutitt^  and 
flMrfcr«(>#»,  In  Latin  •■•^«rfl<M  and  MMltrwr,  both  ooBM 
ftom  ««dM  a  meamraj  limit,  or  boondanr :  ttet  It, 
IbrniinganMaauraornue;  mip«r«ii««,  in  Latin  <mk]m- 
rmMiUi  tnm  Umput  tine.tigullles  llzinf  a ikM  orlenn 
(v.  AMhiml) ;  s^krut^  («.  Ak^timmt). 

JlfMlcffyUaaintlM  nilmi.andin  tbe  toMof  IMIim: 
wudtrmtwm  mpeels  tiM  doirw:  ««dc#tf  It  a  prlncMb 
Chat  acts  dlacrectonaily;  aM^trattMlianileorUDatliat 
acttasaraMraintontbevtewfl  and  the  ootwaid  oon- 


M94ntff  eoDitote  in  a  Mr  and  mediimi  eectanate  of 
one'e  eharacier  and  qnattflcation ;  It  goaidi  a  man 
agalnettooblghaneetiutate;  it  recommendf  to  Mm  an 
OBiiiuate  bekyw  the  reaUtv:  m»4trM»wn.  comhce  In  a 
iollaMe  reialatloo  of  ooe^  deeiiee,  demande,  and  ex- 
pectatioQe;  it  eoaaeqoently  depends  very  often  on 
audettf  ae  its  groundwork :  he  who  thinlu  m^detOfi 
of  hie  own  acqolrenteats,  Me  own  nerlbrmanoee,  and 
hie  own  meriti,  will  be  maitrau  in  his  expedatioaeof 
pralee,  reward,  atidfeconpenee:  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  orenatoi  hit  own  abilitiet  and  qnalillcationt,  will 
eqnallv  overrate  the  ate  he  maketoT  them,  and  oonte- 
quentjj  lie  imm^dtrt^u  In  the  priee  which  he  tett  npoa 
bit  tervket :  in  todr  catei,  therefore,  mednfy  and 
aiedercxt«n are  to  each  other  at  caute  and  eflbct;  but 
there  may  be  m»4ettf  without  tMderetMn,  and  m0derm- 
fwawithnutmodMff.  JMMnff  itatentimentcooflned 
10  ooe*t  telf  at  the  ob>)eet,  and  eontitthig  toMj  of  one*t 
jodgeroentof  what  one  It,  and  what  one  doet.  Jlftfdt- 
faXtra,  at  it  evident  finom  the  above,  extendt  tool^ectt 
that  are  external  of  ounelvet :  aMdctiy,  rather  than 
m»dtrMii0Ht  betongi  to  an  author;  wt^dmratitm^  rather 
than  m0d»0t§t  belonp  to  a  tradesman,  or  a  man  who 
bit  gaint  to  make  and  parpoeet  to  antwer ;  *  I  majr 
flMdMHy  conclude,  that  whatever  erroort  there  may  ba 
tn  thlt  play,  there  are  not  thote  which  have  bean  ob- 
lected  to  It.'— DnTnaa. 

Equally  Inor'd 
By  mUtrmtitn  either  tiate  to  bear, 
Protperoot  or  advene.— Miltoh. 

Jli§de$tf  thiekit  a  man  fh)m  mortlSeatlon  and  diiap- 
pc4ntnientt,  which  attail  the  telf-concelted  man  m 
every  direction :  a  modest  man  concUlatet  the  etteon 
even  of  an  enemv  and  a  rival ;  he  diaamit  the  retent- 
«nentt  of  thote  who  fi?el  themtelvet  meet  Injured  by  hit 
tuperiority ;  he  maket  all  pleated  with  htan  bv  uiaking 
them  at  eate  with  themtelvet;  the  telf-conceited  man. 
on  the  contrary,  teit  the  whole  world  againtt  himaeM; 
becaute  be  tett  Umeelf  againtt  every  body;  every  one 
li  out  of  humour  with  him,  becaute  he  maket  tham  111 
at  eate  with  themtelvet  while  In  hit  company ; 
There  *t  a  proud  modesty  in  merit  1— DaToaa. 

JIftdtrcCteaprotectt  a  roan  equally  fVom  iqjnttice  on 
the  one  band,  and  ImpotUion  on  the  other :  be  who  It 
wmdsrmte  himtelf  maket  othert  to ;  for  every  one  llndt 
hit  advantaffe  in  keeidng  within  that  bound  which  It  at 
eoDveolent  to  himtelf  as  to  hit  neighbour :  the  worid 
wHI  alwayt  do  thit  homage  to  real  good  nets,  that  they 
win  admire  it  if  they  cannot  practise  it,  and  ihey  will 


clear  of  aU  party  spirit,  and  It  conteqaeaUy  to 
In  hit  language  at  to  provoke  no  anlomlt! 
baranguetftom  the  pulpit,  except  in  the  day 


praetiaeitlsthec 


t  extent  that  their  pattlont  will 


aUow  tbeot.  JMMtfty.  at  a  female  virtue,  bat  regard 
solely  to  the  conduct  of  Ibmalet  with  the  other  tex,  and 
It  tUH  more  ditttngultbed  ftom  wudtratun  than  In  the 


JliM<«rtttt»lt  the  roeatore  of  one*t  deairei,  one*t  ha* 
hHt,  one't  actloot  and  one*t  wordt ;  Umpermnce  it  the 
adaptation  of  the  time  or  teaton  for  partfcular  feeHngt, 
aetioot,  or  wordt :  a  man  It  tatd  to  be  m»d*rmu  in  bit 
principles,  who  adopts  the  medium  or  middle  course  of 


thinkfng :  it  rather  qualifles  the  thing  than  the  person 
he  it  taU  to  be  temporuu  in  Mt  anger,  if  he  do  not 
iuilbrit  to  break  out  into  any  exoettet;  tewipermne$ 
characterixet  theperton  rather  than  the  thing;  *  Thete 
are  the  tenett  which  the  sMdcrsfMl  of  the  Homanlsti 
wil  not  venture  to  aflrm.*— SiCAUunoa. 

8he*t  not  forward,  but  m»d$»t  at  the  dove, 
Sba  *■  aot  hot,  bat  camytrcte  at  the  mom. 


teacue  hi  France,  or  In  the  dayt  of  our  tolemn  leagoe 
and  covenant  in  England,  have  ever  breathed  kMt  of 
the  tplrit  of  sMdarotita  than  thlt  tectore  hi  the  Old 
Jewry.*— Buau.  •  TtmperaU  mirth  it  not  exthi- 
guitbed  by  old  aae.*— Blais.  ModormtUm  in  the  eoloy- 
ment  of  every  tning  H  easeniial  hi  order  to  obulo  the 
PHf^.P!*^T***=  ""^  ^"V*ranu,  wbkh  afasulutely 
taken  is  habitual  sMdaroCiW,  Is  alwayt  attended  wltJi 
the  happiett  elfectt  to  ooe't  constitution :  at,  on  the 
coBtraiT,  any  deviatkra  ftom  iewtpmrutut,  even  hi  a 
aaf^kk**^  >•  •kwv*  pnakihed  with  bodily  pala 

Tmptrnice  and  aeftrMCv  have  already  been  consi- 
dered In  their  proper  appllcatloo,  which  wHlaerve  to 
OhMtraie  their  Improper  appOcation  (e.  jiHtituHt). 
TVsmaraace  It  \n  action;  tt  It  the  tm$rim£  of  oar 
wordt  and  actlonttothe  drcmattaocet:  stAHfivita 
ttate  In  which  one  It  exempt  ffeom  every  ttlmnlut  m 
devlaie  from  the  right  coarte;  at  a  man  who  It  hiioxi- 
caied  with  wine  runs  Into  exceasss,  and  kwee  that 
power  of  gnidbig  himself  wUob  he  has  when  he  Is 
se*«r  or  free  fkom  all  Intoxication,  so  is  he  who  Is 
Inioxicaied  with  any  passion,  in  like  manner,  horrled 
away  Into  trregularltiet  which  a  man  in  hit  right  tentet 
will  not  be  guihy  of:  M*rM(y  It,  therefore,  the  ttaia 
of  being  In  one*t  right  or  «t6«r  tenett;  andt**Wa<yia 
with  regard  to  temptraiue^  at  a  caute  to  the  eSbet: 
tMrMty  of  mind  wUl  not  only  prodnoe  wtodermtivm  wad 
Umpwtmte^  but  extend  lit  Influence  to  the  wholeoos- 
duct  of  a  man  hi  every  relatkin  and  drcumttanoe,  to 
hit  internal  sentlroentt  and  Mi  external  behavloar: 
hence  we  ipeak  of  «e*rMiy  in  one't  mien  or  deport- 
ment, svftrMy  In  ooe*t  drett  and  mannert,  MftrMy  iB 
one*t  reUglout  opinlont and obtervancet ;  *Thevniea 
give  wine  tothedrankard  at  well  at  to  the  «e*ar  man.' 
— TATLoa.  *  Another,  who  bad  a  great  ganlut  fbr 
tragedy,  foUowIng  the  nury  of  Ml  natnral  tcaiper,  mada 
every  man  and  woman  In  bit  pbqri  iiarfc  ragtag  mad, 
there  wai  not  a  se*«r  panon  to  be  had.*— DaYsaa. 
Snwad  thy  dote  cortat 
TooaMka^anttcd  aaatroa,  all  la'  I 


CHASTITY,  CONTINENCE,  MODESTY. 

CUsttfy, In  French  tkm$Ui4^ Latin  aasKat, coaMt 
from  ctutma  pate,  and  the  Hebrew  |Ef*Yp  tacrad ;  cs»> 
Ctatnet,  In  French  csnttnenM,  Lathi  ctatfaMlia,  from 
emOmnu  and  emCAiat,  tlgmflet  the  aa  of  ke^iitg 
one't  telf  within  boundt. 

Thete  two  termt  are  equally  employed  in  relatloo  to 
thepleatureiof  feme:  both  are  vbtoei,  but  toAclcBltf 
dittlnct  In  their  characiarWtlckt. 

*  OMstitf  pretcribei  rulei  for  the  hKhiknaea  of 
theee  nleatnret;  cMtraanea  altogetber  intsrdlcis tbair 
use.  thmttipi  extends  Its  views  to  whatever  may  bear 
the  tatallest  lelatioa  to  the  oliJect  wMeh  It  proposit  to 
regulato;  it  controls  ths  thoughts,  words,  looks,  atti- 
tudes, food,  dresB,  company,  and  in  short  the  wbola 
modeof  livlog:  eMUnwnea  simply conflnee  itself  to tba 


privations  of  the  pleasures  themselves:  It  Is  poaslbicu 
therefore,  to  be  dUuto  without  bafaig  esntinsnl,  aai 
eamtineni  without  being  dUafa. 

doaitty  is  suited  to  all  thncs,  ages,  and  condittoM; 
C0mtimeuc4  belongs  only  to  a  state  of  celibacy :  tha 
Christian  religion  eidoins  ekastitf,  ss  a  positive  duty 
on  an  Its  folkiwera;  the  Somlsb  religion  enjoins  cett»> 
Msceon  Its  clerical  membera:  old  age  renders  mm 
esntta«al,  although  it  seklom  makes  then  ekM»U; 
It  folle  ose  here  to  writo  of  ekmstitih 
That  folrestvlitne  for  above  the  rest    Bnmwau 

'When 


D  Pythagoras  enjoined  on  his  disciples  aa  ah 

from  beans,  H  has  been  thoogM  by  some  aa  ._ 

Junction  only  of  cMUMancy.*— Brown  (Fs^farJEbrvrs). 
Ouutitf  and  eontintiut  have  special  regard  to  tha 
outward  conduct ;  siWeatv  goes  forther.  It  Is  aa  habi- 
tual frame  of  mind,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to  aU  tha 
desires.  When  mods$tj/  shows  Itself  by  an  external 
sign,  It  is  to  be  seen  moetly  in  the  behaviour ;  but  cAsstcto 
'S  itself  more  commonly  In  the  coodnct    Wt 

*  Baaiu^e:**  Chastity, 


t4d 

tbete 


ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


of%M«iMfblttali,notor  fta««<«bliMh.    When 

term  ekattUp  is  applied  to  the  mind  It  denotes  a 

cbastenod  niliid,  or  a  coaateoed  tone  of  feeling,  which 
haa  been  evidently  acquired :  but  modesty  resultfl  from 
the  natural  character,  or  from  earlv  formed  hablta. 
Modesty  !•  the  peculiar  characteristick  of  a  virtuout 
female,  and  !■  the  nfefuard  of  virtue.  When  a 
woman  bat  laid  aside  her  wWesiy,  she  will  not  lone 
retain  ber  ehmttUy ;  *Of  the  general  character  of 
women,  which  !■  modtty^  be  baa  taken  a  most  beco^ 
ming  care :  for  bis  amorous  ezpressioiis  go  no  fkitber 
than  virtue  may  allow.*— Dkvdbii. 

MODERATION,  MEDIOCRITT. 

Moderatwn  (v.  Modesty)  is  the  characteristick  of 
the  penmn ;  msdioerily.  Implying  the  mean  or  medium, 
characterizes  the  condition :  modermtiaiu  is  a  virtue  of 
no  small  importancefor  belnp  who  find  eixess in  every 
thing  to  be  an  evil; 

Bucb  madsrmUork.wMh  tby  bounty  Job^ 

That  tbou  may'at  Bolhing  give  Uiat  Is  not  thine. 

Dbmbam. 

Mediocrity  In  ezteraal  elreumstaneea  Is  exempt  fVom 

•II  the  evils  which  attend  either  poverty  or  riches ; 

*  Medioetity  waif  of  eiOoyment  Is  aUowed  to  man.'— 

UlJLIK. 

HEAN,  MEDIUM. 
JirsM  is  bat  a  contraction  of  wtedimm^  wbkb  sl^ 
niOes  in  Latin  the  middle  path.  The  terra  sum  Is  need 
abstractedly  in  all  speculative  inattets:  there  Is  a 
warn  In  opInkNM  between  the  two  extremes;  this 
moMn  is  doubtless  the  point  nearest  to  tnitb,  and  has 
been  denominated  the  golden  meem,  fkom  its  sappoaed 
excdlenoe; 

Tbe  man  within  the  golden  »««n, 

Wlw  can  his  boldest  wish  contain, 

Becorely  views  tlie  ruln'd  cell 

Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwelL 

PaAHas. 
Medium  b  employed  in  practical  mattera;  eompnu- 
tlons  are  often  erreneons  fhmi  being  too  high  or  too 

the  siWncM  Is  in  this  case  tbe  one  most  to  be 
rred.  Tbe  moralirt  will  alwavs  recommend  the 
memn  In  all  ophilons  that  wMely  difler  AtNn  each  other : 
our  pa83k>ns  always  recommend  to  us  some  extrava- 
gant conduct  either  of  Insolent  resistance  or  mean 
compliance ;  but  dlscretfc>n  recommends  the  medium 
or  middle  course  la  such  matters.  This  term  is  bow- 
aver  mosUy  used  to  denote  any  intervening  object, 
which  may  serve  as  a  middle  point;  *He  who  kx>ks 
upon  tbe  soul  ihroogh  Its  outward  actions,  often  sees 
It  through  a  daceitAii  aMdiiuii.*— Aooiaoir. 


BECOML\0»  DECENT,  SEEMLY,  FIT,  SUITA- 
BLE. 

Beeomtnft  Pnm  heeome^  compounded  of  he  and 
etrme,  signifies  eomlng  in  its  place ;  deeent.  In  French 
tfeemC,  In  Latin  deesM,  parUciple  of  deeeot  flmn  the 
Greek  &rci,  and  the  Chaldee  ujn  to  beseem,  signifies 
the  quRtity  of  beseeming  and  befitting ;  eeemly,  com- 
pounded of  eeem  to  appear,  and  ty  or  like,  rignifles 
likely  or  pleaaant  in  appearance ;  Ju  and  euitable  are 
explained  under  tlie  article  Fit. 

What  k  becoming  respects  the  manner  of  being  In 
society,  such  as  It  ought  to  be,  as  to  person,  time,  and 
jAace.  Decency  regards  the  manner  of  displaying 
one's  scAi;  so  as  to  be  approved  and  respected.  Seem- 
lineee  Is  very  similar  In  sense  to  deeeney:  but  its  ap- 
plication is  confined  only  to  such  things  as  ImnDediately 
strike  the  oAwerver.  Atmoee  and  sniiaHeneee  relate 
to  tbe  dispositkm,  arrangement,  and  order  of  either 
b«{ng  or  doing,  according  to  persons,  thfaigs,  or  circum- 
Btnncea. 

Tlie  becoming  eoDslats  of  an  exterioor  Lhnt  U  [thn^ 
Ing  to  the  view :  decency  Involves  room  I  ^n^rXHy  ;  jt 
ts  regulated  by  tbe  fixed  rules  of  grx^i-j  hrmJiPirr: 
eeemliness  Is  deeeney  In  tbe  minor  mornl'^^  r^r  m  ci-ir 
behaviour  to  or  in  the  presence  of  othcm  :  /Ti'  n'-  is 
regulated  by  local  circnmsunces,  and  ir^  y 

the  estebllahed  customs  and  usages  of  ^t<,n.iy.  <  „e 
dress  of  a  woman  b  becoming  when  It  renders  ber  per- 
•oo  more  agreeable  to  tbe  eye ;  It  is  decent  if  it  lo  no 


wise  offend  modesty :  it  is  unseemly  if  in  any  degrre, 
however  trivial.  It  violates  decorum;  It  la  £<  If  it  be 
what  tlie  occasion  requires ;  it  is  euitable  if  It  be  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  and  character  of  Uie  wearer.  What 
is  becoming  varies  for  every  individual ;  the  age,  the 
complexion,  tbe  suture,  and  the  habits  of  the  person 
must  be  consulted  In  order  to  obtain  the  appearance 
which  Is  becoming ;  what  ^eeesies  a  young  fauaJe,  or 
one  of  fair  complexioo,  may  not  became  one  who  Is 
fkrther  advanced  In  life,  or  who  has  dark  features ! 
decencf  and  eeeudiness  are  one  and  tbe  same  fbr  all ; 
all  civilixed  natkms  have  drawn  the  exact  line  between 
the  decent  and  indaceiUy  although  fbahlon  may  some- 
thnes  draw  females  aside  from  this  line,  and  cause  them 
to  be  wMMsiiy  if  not  expressly  nidcMiU;  /tacM  varies 
with  the  seasons,  or  the  circumstances  of  petioos; 
what  Is  fit  for  the  winter  is  unfit  for  tlie  summer,  oi 
what  Is  fit  for  dry  weather  is  u^fit  for  the  wet ;  what 
la  jii  for  town  Is  not  ill  for  the  country ;  what  Is  Jit 
for  a  healthy  person  is  not  Jil  for  one  that  is  Inflnn: 
suitableneee  accommodates  Itself  to  the  external  cir> 
cumstancea  and  conditkms  of  persons ;  the  house,  the 
fhrniture,  and  equipage  of  a  prince,  must  be  suitabia 
to  bis  rank ;  the  retinue  of  an  ambassador  must  lie 
suitable  to-  the  character  which  he  has  to  maintahi, 
and  to  the  wealth,  dignitv,  and  Imporunce  of  tlie 
nation,  whose  monarch  be  represents;  ■ -^  ■ 
amid  his  tenderness  and  friendship  for  a 
such  a  dignity  and  condescension  in  all  bis  speech  and 
beliavlour,  as  are  euitable  to  a  superiour  nature.*— Ao- 
Diaoic. 

Gravity  becomes  a  Judge,  or  ■  clergyman,  at  all 
times:  an  unassuming  tone  is  becoming  in  a  child 
when  he  addresses  his  superioun ;  *Nothiiig  ought  lo 
be  held  laudable  or  becoming,  but  what  nature  Itself 
should  prompt  us  to  think  so.'— Stbbi^.  Decemey 
requires  a  more  than  ordinary  gravity  when  we  are  in 
the  bouse  of  mourning  or  nrayer;  it  la  nidscMii  fbr  a 
chlkl  on  the  commission  of  a  fault  to  afEoct  a  careteaa 
unconcern  In  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  baa 
oflieoded;  *A  GoUiick  bishop,  perhapa,  thought  It 
proper  to  repeat  such  a  form  in  such  particular  shoes 
or  slippera;  another  fkncied  it  would  beverydsecal 
if  auch  a  part  of  publick  devotions  was  performed  with 
a  mitre  on  his  head.'— AomsoN.  SeemUneee  is  aa 
essentia]  part  of  good  mannera;  to  bekMid  hi  one's 
discourse,  to  use  expressions  not  authorised  in  culti- 
vated society,  or  to  discover  a  captious  or  tenacloua 
temper  la  one's  social  intercourae  with  others  are  wi- 
eeemly  things ; 

I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 

Sbaxspbabb. 
There  Is  ■  fitness  or  unfitness  in  persons  fbr  each 
other's  society :  education  JUs  a  person  for  the  society 
of  tlie  noble,  tbe  wealthy,  the  polite,  and  tlie  learned. 
There  is  also  a  JLtnees  of  thinp  for  persona  according 
to  their  circumstances ;  *  To  the  wiser  Judgement  ca 
God  It  must  be  left  to  determine  what  is  ;Ct  to  be  be- 
stowed, and  what  to  be  withheM.'— Blair.  There  la 
a  euite^leneee  in  people's  tempera  for  each  other ;  such 
a  suitahmty  Is  particularly  requisite  for  those  who  are 
destined  to  live  together:  selfish  people,  with  opposite 
taste  and  habits,  can  never  be  suxtehle  compankms; 
*  He  creates  those  sympathies  and  euitableneee  of  na- 
ture that  are  tbe  foundation  of  all  true  friendship,  and 
by  his  providence  brinp  persons  so  affected  together  * 
—South. 


DECENCY,  DECORUM. 

Though  decency  and  decorum  are  both  derived  from 
the  same  word  (o.  Becoming),  they  have  acquired  a 
distinction  In  their  sense  and  application.  Decency 
respects  a  man's  conduct;  ^eorvm  his  behaviour:  a 
person  conducts  himself  with  decency;  he  behaves 
with  decorum. 

Indecency  is  a  vice;  It  is  the  violation  of  piibHck  or 
private  morals:  indecorum  Is  a  fkiolt;  It  ofll^nds  tba 
feelinn  of  those  who  witness  IL  Nothing  but  a  de- 
praved mind  can  lead  to  tnd«cm f  practices:  Indiscre- 
tion and  thoughtlessness  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
that  which  is  indecoroue.  Decency  enjoins  upon  all 
relatives,  according  to  the  proximity  of  their  retatioo- 
ship,  to  show  certain  marks  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead:  *£ven  reliclon  Itself,  unless  deeeney  \m 
tbe  handmaid  which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  maka 
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MOflto  appwr  goiltj  of  ■oumeM  and  ill-liamoQr.*~ 
fincv^'MK.  Begmnl  Ibr  t)M  feeUnfi  of  oihen  enjotM 
a  oerudn  outward  itetrtm  upon  avenr  one  who  at- 
taodi  «  (taaeral ;  *I  will  admk  that  a  noe  woman  of 
«  certain  rank  eannot  have  too  many  reaJ  vices ;  but 
at  the  Mme  time  1  do  iaaiat  upon  It,  that  It  \m  enentlally 
bar  Interest  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  any  one. 
This  dec^ruwiy  I  confess,  will  conceal  her  conquests : 
but  on  the  other  hand,  If  she  wlU  be  pleased  to  reflect 
that  those  conquests  are  known  sooner  or  later,  she 
will  not  upon  an  averafla  find  henelf  a  loser.'— Chbs- 
rumrmj>, 

IMMODEST,  IMPUDENT,  SHAMELESS. 

tmwfitU  signifies  the  want  of  atsde*^;  tapndsitf 
«nd  tkatrnduB  signify  without  sAasM. 

The  imm^dut  Is  less  than  either  the  ta^rndsnl  or 
shmmOnB :  an  immodut  girl  lays  aside  the  ornament 
of  her  sex,  and  puts  on  another  gait  that  is  less  becom- 
ing; but  her  heart  need  not  be  corrupt  until  she  be- 
comes impuimt :  she  wants  a  good  quality  when  she 
Is  MMMdMC ;  she  Is  possoBied  or  a  posltlTely  bad  qua- 
lity when  she  is  tfay^iidtfia.  There  is  always  hope  that 
an  immadut  woman  may  be  sensible  of  her  errour,  and 
amend;  but  of  an  imwudnu  woman  there  is  no  snch 
chance,  she  is  radically  corrupt;  «Blusick  dUfbses  a 
cahn  all  around  us,  and  makes  us  drop  all  those  immo- 
dMC  thoughts  which  would  be  a  hindrance  to  us  in  the 
perfttrmance  of  the  great  duty  of  thanksgiving.'— 
BPBCTATOR.  '  I  am  at  once  equally  fearful  of  sparing 
fou,  and  of  being  too  imfwdent  a  corrector.'— Popb. 

JmpMttent  may  characterixe  the  person  or  the  thtag: 
•ktmtUu  characterizes  the  penon.  A  person's  &. 
look,  and  words,  are  taqmdnU,  when  contrary  to  all 
nodestjr:  the  penon  himself  b  $Umdess  who  is  de- 
void of  all  sense  of  »kam§; 

The  sole  remone  his  greedy  heart  can  (M 
Is  if  one  life  escapes  hit  morderii^  steel ; 
SkMmeU$s  by  force  or  ftaud  to  work  his  way, 
And  no  less  prompt  to  fiatter  than  betray. 

CuauaaLAiin. 

INDECENT,  IMMODEST,  INDEUCATB. 

£»deesiil  Is  the  contraij  of  i^e^mi  (».  Btaming)^  im- 
modMttibe  c<»ttary  of  moden  {v.  Mod49t),  inMemU 
the  oontraiy  of  delUaU  (v.  Fine). 

Meenejf  and  immUuty  violate  the  fundamental 
prindplei  of  morality :  the  former  however  In  external 

?"**^."^/''*^.''"*i  •"*  'oo*" ;  ^^  *•"»  in  con- 
duct and  (Uspositton.  A  person  may  be  indecent  for 
warn  of  either  knowing  or  thinklng1»etter:  butafbmale 
caraot  be  habitually  immodett  without  radk^al  cor- 
ruption of  prhiciple.  iadsesacf  may  be  a  partial,  ts»- 
iB#dM^laa  posftive  and  enUre  breach  ofthe  moral 
law.  Aidceniev  betongs  to  both  sexes;  trnmodHtm  Is 
pecoUarly  applicable  to  the  misconduct  of  femiJai: 
•The  DublMui  contains  more  ingenuity  and  wiL  more 
wdeejacif  and  MasphMny,  than  1  em  saw  collected  in 
one  singfe  volume.'— Sui  Wm.  Joiraa. 

/sMMdoft  words  admit  of  no  defence. 

For  want  ofVecency  is  want  of  sense. 

BOSCOHHOJI. 

hiteencM^  Ins  than  mmOeHy,  but  more  than  i$^ 
delicaep^  they  both  respect  the  outward  behavkrar; 
but  the  former  springs  ftom  illicit  or  uncurbed  desire ; 
inddieacf  fhMn  the  want  of  education.  It  Is  a  great 
*ft*!?*f?  ^/l^J^,  to  marry  axain  veiy  quickly  aAer 
the  death  of  his  wife ;  but  a  stiff  greater  SMfecflwf  for 
a  woman  to  put  such  an  afljront  on  her  deceased  hus- 
band: it  is  a  great  indelicaepln  any  one  to  break  in 
upon  the  r^irement  of  such  as  are  in  sorrow  and 
mourning.  It  is  indeetnt  for  females  to  expose  their 
persons  as  many  do  whom  we  cannot  call  immo4»Mt 
women;  it  is  indeUcmU  for  females  to  engage  in  mas- 
Mllne«xeretoes;  'Your  papers  wouki  be  chargeable 
with  K>aH^bing  worse  than  tniOieaey,  did  you  tewit 
■le  detestable  sin  of  nndeanness  in  the  same  manner 
■s  you  raUy  self-kjTe.'-Sp««?rATOE.  ^^ 

TO  ABJURE,  RECANT,  RETRACT,  REVOKE. 

RECALL.  ^ 

<lJ*^«rs,  in  Latin  mbjwM^  is  eomnounded  of  the  pri- 

«anve  th  and  jnnt  to  swear,  signifying  to  swear  to  the 


eootrary  or  give  up  wltb  an  Mlh;  femt.  In  Latin 
reeaato,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  rs  and  eemU 
to  sing  or  declare,  signifying  to  unsay,  tocontradtet  by 
a  counter  declaratkm;  rrtraet,  In  LaUn  r«€ra«fiu,  par 
ticlple  of  retrako^  is  compounded  of  re  back  and  trak^ 
to  draw,  signifying  to  draw  back  what  has  been  let  go; 
revoke  and  recoU  have  the  same  ofighial  sense  as 
r«««t,  with  this  dUforence  only,  that  the  word  calf, 
which  is  expressed  also  by  «•!:«,  or  in  Latin  mm,  im- 
plies an  action  mote  suited  to  a  multitude  than  tha 
word  canto  to  sing,  which  may  pass  in  soHtude. 

We  o^^atre  a  rettgion,  we  recmnt  a  doctrine,  we  ro- 
tract  aproniae,wersM*«aeonuMmd,we««eallan 
expression. 

What  baa  bean  aotamaly  proftased  Is  iCBOweed  hy 
akiwmtin;  ^ 

The  pontur  aaw  Britannia's  golden  fieece, 
Once  all  his  own.  Invest  her  worthier  sou! 
Her  verdant  vallays,  and  her  ftrtile  pi*W, 
TeUow  with  grain,  a^ars his  haiefulsway. 

Sbbmstohb. 
What  has  been  pnbUekly  maintabied  aa  a  settled 
point  of  belief  Is  given  up  byrseaali^f^;  'A  fblsa 
satire  ought  to  be  i^eeaalcd  ftr  the  aakeor  Mm  whose 
reputation  may  be  imueed-'-JoHnaoN.  What  baa 
beenpledgedio  as  to  gain  credit  Is  contradicted  by  f«. 
fractMv;  *  Wben  any  scholar  wlU  convhice  me  that 
these  were  flulle  and  mabctoua  taica  against  Socraiea. 
I  will  retrod  all  credit  in  tbenhand  tbank  bImibrdS 
conviction.'— CunaaRLAiiD.  What  has  been  pn>- 
nouncod  by  an  act  of  auUiority  is  rendered  aulTby 
reooction;  <  What  reason  is  there,  but  that  th«e 
grants  and  prl^leges  Aon]A  be  revoked  or  reduced  to 
tbek  flnft  intention.'— Spsmsbr.  What  has  been  nia- 
spoken  tiirough  inadvertence  or  mistake  is  rectified  br 
reemUinf  the  words ; 

•T  to  done,  and  since  U  is  done 't  is  past  recaU, 
And  since  *t  is  past  raeaU  most  be  £gottML 

OtTSBK 

Aldwogb  AichbMiopCranmer  raeaalsd  the  princi- 
ples of  the  reformatton,  yet  be  soon  after  rMattsd  bte 
words,  and  died  bokllv  for  his  Adth.  Henry  IV.  of 
France  al^nred  Calvinism,  but  he  did  not  retroet  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Calvinists  of  his 
protection.  Louis  XIV.  drove  many  of  his  best  wOh 
jects  from  France  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Naotea. 

latere^  but  too  often  leads  men  to  tMure  tiieir 
Aitb;  Um  fbar  of  shame  or  punishment  leads  them  to 
reennt  their  opink>ns ;  tiie  want  of  principte  dictates 
Uie  retracting  of  one's  promise ;  instability  is  the  ordi- 
nary cause  (5r  revoking  decrees ;  a  k>ve  of  precision 

commonly  induces  a  speaker  or  writer  to  rscttS  a  (bisa 
expression. 


TO 


ABOLISH,  ABROGATE,  REPEAL. 
REVOKE,'  ANNUL.  CaW^T^^ 


^Muk,  iaFnneh  MkoUr,  Latin  aMss,  Is  com- 
pounded ofnkuidoleo  toloae  tiie  smeuTiignlfriiUE 
to  kMe  every  trace  of  former  exi8tence7a*rS-«i  |2 
French  M^rofer,  Latin  akrogntms,  partteiple  of  i*r##». 
compoundetfof  akandrogoto  ask,  sigaifies  ilterallyto 
ask  away,  or  to  ask  tiiat  a  tiibig  may  be  done  awav* 
in  aOttsion  to Uie custom  of  UieRonians,amoui  whom 
no  law  was  valid  ualess  Uie  consent  offlie  people  was 
obtained  by  asking,  and  in  like  manner  noUw  wu 
unmade  wlUiout  asking  Uieir  consent;  repeal,  to 
PrenehrM^rf*.,  from  tiie  Latin  words  re  and  sm^. 

said,  which  Is  in  bke  manner  the  original  meaning  of 
I^if li  •^Jl!LiS™*  «""»««•.  comea  from  i5tf «, 
in  Latin  nOil,  steniiying  to  reduce  to  nothing ;  cancS, 
In  rreach  cmncdier,  comes  from  the  Latin  canceUo  to 

cut  orowwise,  signifying  to  strike  out  crosswise,  that  is. 
to  cross  out.  -«^««^i^ 

AboUek  is  a  more  gradual  procerdlng  than  okrorata 
oranyof  tbeotberaetiona.  Disuse  a5s/i«Ae«  •  a  pmI- 
tive  interference  Is  necessary  to  a^rAret«.  The  form& 
is  emptovedwIUi  regard  to  customs:  Uie  bitter  wltbre- 

Sird  to  the  autiiorized  transactions  of  mankind  •  •  The 
ng-ccmUniied  ware  between  tiie  English  and  the 
8«K»,  bad  Uien  raised  invincible  jeakMi^ta  and  hSl 
whksh  lone  continued  peace  haUi  tHace  abolicku!^ 
Sir  John  HATWAan.  » Soton  abrogated  all  Draco'a 
mnguinary  laws,  except  tiioae  that  affected  murd^rW 
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ENOU8H  STKCMITMEfl. 


Lawi  aw  nyiafirf  or  tlkr^g^UA;  but  tlM  foroMr  of 
tbeie  tenns  la  moMly  lo  modem  om,  the  latter  la  ap- 
plied to  tbe  proceediBca  of  Uie  andeou.  Edicta  we 
rwked.    Official  proeeedlnfi,  cootracta,  Ice  are  m- 

"  '      Deeds,   booda,  obUi^tkMiB,  debta,  Itc  are 


Tbe  Introduction  of  new  cuatoma  will  cauae  tbe 
9kolUi9n  of  tbe  old.  '  On  tbe  iiarUaiuem'a  part  It  was 
proposed  tbat  all  tbe  bishops,  deana,  and  cbapcen 
mlcht  be  immediately  taken  away  and  aboUgked.*— 
CLAacHDOii.  None  can  r^€al,  but  tboae  tbat  have 
tbe  power  to  make  lawa;  >  If  the  Preaby teriaos  abould 
obtalD  their  ends,  I  could  not  be  aorry  to  find  tbem 
mlataken  in  tbe  point  which  they  have  most  at  heart, 
bythe  r$pfl  of  the  teat;  I  mean  tbe  benefit  of  em- 
pinymeiiu.*— ewirr.  Tbe  rtvoeatian  of  any  edict  is 
the  individual  act  of  one  who  baa  tbe  power  to  pub- 
lish it;  *  When  we  MkroraU  a  law  aa  being  ill  made, 
the  whole  cauae  for  which  It  baa  been  made  still  re- 
nalninf ,  do  we  not  herein  revok*  our  own  deed,  and 
upbraid  numelvea  with  folly  I'—Hookbr.  To  aimit/ 
may  be  the  act  of  anperiour  authority,  or  an  agree- 
■lent  between  tbe  paniea  from  whom  the  act  ema- 
nated ;  a  reciprocal  obilcation  la  itfudled  by  tbe  ma- 
tual  eonaent  of  tboae  who  have  Imposed  It  on  each 
other;  but  If  the  obligation  be  an  autborttaUve  act,  the 
mmmulmmt  moat  be  ao  too; 

I  wUI  annul 

Bv  the  hlfffa  power  with  which  the  laws  Invest  roe, 

Tboae  guilty  fbrma  In  which  you  have  entrapp'd, 

Baaely  entrapped,  to  thy  deteated  nupiiala, 

My  queen  betroib'd.— Thomson. 
To  etmcd  la  the  act  of  an  individual  towarda  anotbar 
on  whom  lie  baa  a  legal  demand ;  an  obligation  may 
be  tmkcdUd,  either  by  a  reaig nation  of  right  on  the 
part  of  the  one  to  whom  It  belonged,  or  a  aatlafaetkm 
of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  obliged  peraon; 

Tlda  hour  makea  frleodabipa  whicli  be  breaka  Ibe 
next. 

And  every  breach  auppllea  a  vUe  pretext, 

Baaely  to  eancH  all  conceaaiona  paat, 

If  In  a  ihooaand  yon  deny  thelaaL 

CUMBBRLAXD. 

A  ehann  of  taale,  aided  by  political  circumataocea. 
baa  caused  the  th^UtUm  of  Juata  and  toomamenia  and 
other  military  aporta  in  Europe.  Tbe  Roman  people 
aometlmea  ahrorated  from  party  aplrlt  what  the  inogla- 
traies  enacted  lor  the  »kx1  of  the  repuMick ;  the  same 
rcetlesB  temper  would  lead  many  to  wish  for  the  r«p§mt 
of  the  moat  aalutary  acta  of  our  parliament. 

Caprice,  which  baa  often  dictated  the  prodamatloo 
of  a  decree  In  arbitrary  govemmenta,  baa  occaaiooed 
Ita  revocation  after  a  abort  interval. 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  unnml  prooeadlnga  which 
have  been  decided  upon  hastily. 

A  generoua  man  may  be  willing  to  emtetl  a  debt: 
but  a  grateful  man  preaervea  the  debt  In  bla  mind,  and 
will  never  aufiRsr  it  to  be  cmcoUod. 


TO  BLOT  OUT,  EXPUNGE,  BASE  OR  EBABE, 
EFFACE,  CANCEL,  OBUTERATE. 

Blot  la  In  an  probability  a  variation  of  m«l  aigniQr- 
Ing  to  eover  over  with  a  bhl;  oxpungo^  In  Lattn  exr 
funfOy  compounded  of  ex  and  pnngo  to  prick,  slgniflea 
to  pot  out  by  pricking  with  the  pen ;  sroae,  comea  from 
the  Latin  era$u$^  participle  of  trodo^  that  la,  $  and  rada 
to  scratch  out;  iffaeo^  In  French  f#ac«r,  compounded 
of  the  Latin  e  and  facto  to  make,  rtgniflea  literally  to 
make  or  put  out ;  cancel,  in  French  cameoUar^  Ladn 
eanetilo,  from  cancHU  lattice-work,  algniflea  to  atrike 
out  with  cross  lines;  eblUeraU,  In  Latin  okUlermtuBf 
participle  of  eblitoroj  compounded  of  ab  and  li<ar«, 
algnifina  to  cover  over  lettera. 

All  these  terma  obvloualv  refer  to  eharaetera  tbat  are 
hnpresaed  on  bodlea ;  tbe  tlrat  three  apply  In  the  proper 
aense  onlv  to  that  which  la  written  with  the  hand,  and 
beapeak  tbe  manner  In  which  the  actk>n  is  poformed. 
Lettera  are  blotted  evt,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
again ;  tbey  are  ezpunged^  so  aa  to  aigaiiy  that  they 
eannot  ataiid  for  any  thing;  tbey  are  oraooi,  ao  tbat 
llie  apace  may  be  reoccupled  with  writli«.  Tbe  last 
three  are  extended  In  their  application  to  other  cha* 
lacuua  A>rmed  on  other  aubwraaoea:  ^mea  la  general, 


)ect:  inacrlpOooa  on  atone  may  bt  efacoA^  whkb  art 
rubbed  off  ao  aa  not  to  be  viaiMe :  camod  la  prlnelpal)f 
confined  to  written  or  prinled  eharaetera;  they  are 
cmnceUoi  by  atriklog  through  tbem  with  the  pen ;  ta 
this  manner,  l«avr«  or  pases  of  a  book  ara  eaneottoi 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  work: 
obliterate  is  said  of  all  cbaraciera,  but  without  deftning 
tbe  mode  in  which  they  are  put  out;  lettera  are  ab^ 
taratedi  which  are  in  any  way  made  illegible. 

Eface  appliea  to  imagee,  or  tbe  repreaentatiooa  of 
things;  in  this  manner  the  likenen  of  a  peraon  may 
be  <jfa«W  from  a  statue;  cancel  respects  tbe  aoti|ject 
whkb  is  written  or  printed ;  obliterate  respects  the 
siiigle  letters  which  eonetitule  words. 

Egaciag  la  the  cdbsequence  of  aone  direct  aetkxi 
on  tlie  thing  which  la  ^faeei ;  In  tbia  manner  writi^ 
may  be  egacod  from  a  wall  by  the  action  of  the  ele- 
menta :  cancel  ia  the  act  of  a  peraon,  and  alwaya  tba 
fruit  of  design :  obliUmU  is  the  fruit  of  accident  and 
circumauncea  in  general ;  lime  ilaelf  may  abUteraU 
eharaetera  on  a  wiUI  ttr  on  paper. 

The  metaphorical  uae  of  these  terms  ia  eaally  de- 
dttcible  from  the  prooeding  explanation ;  what  la 
figuratively  deacribed,  aa  written  in  a  book,  may  bt 
aald  to  be  blotted;  thua  our  sins  are  blotted  avi  by  tba 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  the  aame  manner  thioiB 
may  be  blotted  omt  from  the  mind  or  the  recollection ; 
*  If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we  think 
of  ihtiae  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred 
and  ill-will,  and  can  suffer  themaelvep,  fh>m  their  aver* 
aion  for  a  parly,  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the  peraoa 
who  is  engaged  in  it.'— Addison.  When  tbe  cnntenta 
of  a  book  are  in  part  rejected,  they  ara  aptly  deacribed 
aa  being  expnmgod ;  In  thia  manner,  the  free-chiuklaf 
aeeta  exfrnmre  every  thing  from  tbe  Bible  which  doti 
not  auit  their  purpoae,  or  they  ex^^ttmge  from  their  creed 
what  doea  not  humour  their  paasions ;  *  1  believe  that 
any  person  who  waa  of  age  to  uke  a  part  In  pablftck 
concema  forty  yeara  ago  (if  the  intermediate  apaae 
were  expunged  from  hia  memory)  would  hardly  credit 
bla  aenaea  when  he  shoukl  bear  that  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thoosand  men  was  kept  up  In  this  island.'^ 
Bcasa.  When  the  memory  is  represented  aa  bavliic 
eharaetera  Impresaed,  they  are  aaid  to  be  eraaed^  when 
they  are,  aa  it  were,  directly  taken  out  and  occupied 
Iht  othera ;  in  thw  manner,  the  recollection  of  wliat  a 
child  haa  learned  ia  eufily  eraeed  by  play;  and  with 
equal  propriety  sorrows  may  be  said  to  ejfoce  tba  re- 
coDeeuon  of  a  person's  image  fVom  the  mind ;  * 
Yet  the  beat  blood  by  learning  ia  refin'd, 
And  virtue  arms  the  aulid  mind ; 
While  vice  will  stain  the  noUeat  race, 
And  the  paternal  stamp  f#(i«sw—Ou>iawoBra 

From  the  Idea  of  atrlking  out  or  caneelling  a  debt  ia 
ao  acconnt  book,  a  debt  of  gratitude,  or  an  obUgatton. 
laaaidtobecMceU«4<; 

Tet  theae  are  they  tbe  worM  prcmoanees  wiae ; 
The  world,  whkb  eaneeU  nature'a  right  and  wiODg^ 
And  new  casts  wladoili.r-TocrNO. 

Aa  tbe  llneamenia  of  the  ftice  corraapond  to  witttaa 
characters,  we  may  aay  that  all  trecea  of  hIa  fbrmar 
greatneaa  are  obliterated:  *The  tranaferring  of  tba 
acene  fVoro  SicUy  to  the  Court  of  King  Arthur,  muaC 
have  had  a  very  pleaaing  elltect,  before  the  fabolout 
wiQeaty  of  tbat  court  waa  quite  oblitsrated.*^Tfm. 


FORSAKEN,  FORLORN,  DESTITUTB. 

To  be  foreakeny  (v.  TV  abandon)  la  to  be  deprived 
of  the  company  and  asaistance  of  othera ;  to  be  forUm^ 
fhMn  the  German  verlokren  loat,  la  to  be  foreakon  la 
time  of  difficulty,  to  be  without  a  guide  In  an  unknown 
road ;  to  be  deetitnte^from  the  Latin  deetttntme,  la  to  ba 
deprived  of  tbe  first  neceaaariea  of  life. 

To  be  foreaken  Is  a  partial  situation ;  to  be  farl»m 
and  deetiiute  are  permanent  condiliona.  We  may  ba 
foreaken  by  a  fellow-traveller  on  the  road;  we  ara 
forlorn  when  we  get  Into  a  deaerted  path,  with  no  out 
to  direct  ua ;  we  ara  deatituU  when  we  have  no  meaaa 
of  substatence.  nor  the  proapect  of  obtaining  the  meana^ 
It  is  particularly  pain  Ail  to  h^  foreakon  by  Uw  friODdof 
ouryoQth,  and  the  abarer  of  our  fortuoM: 


£NGLI8H  BtNONTMEa 


B«l*vfbllbri 

Lift  me /NwdkM  in  the  ( 


ClO|M^^ 


Detpsm. 


The  orptaa,  who  to  Mt  lo  travel  tke  road  of  ttfc  wHIinot 
counMtllor  orfrtand,  to  of  all  ollMra  In  ttie  mhmi  ffrUm 
coodiUoa ;  *  Cooaelettee  vamiie  tbeoi  (Josepb**  brathren) 
rceoltoci,  Uuit  tbej  who  iMd  ooM  beea  4Mf  lo  ibe  Mip. 
plicatkMM  of  a  bnxta«r,  wei«  now  left  MendleM  and 
/•rl«ni.'->BLAiK.  If  poverty  be  added  to  forionmeai, 
«  BMn*i  mtoeiy  to  aggnvated  by  bto  beooming  dM(»- 
tmU;  *  Friendkee  and  dwittate,  Dr.  Ooldwiifth  was 
apoMd  to  aU  the  intoerlea  of  indlfiiiee  la  a  ftwclfa 
oouotry.*— JoBMON. 

PROFLIGATE,  ABANDONED,*  REPROBATE. 

Png^fsi*.  In  Latin  pr^fUwthu,  partlcipleof  prtfiify 
compounded  of  the  InteiMive  fru  and  JUf€  \o  daeh  or 
beatf  fignlfiee  completely  ruined  and  kMt  to  every  thing ; 
abandimti  dgnlflee  given  up  to  one'e  hitto  and  vkioit 
liidulgencei;  rtifr^k^U  (v.  TV  nyrev*)  elgatttof  one 
thoroughly  rejected. 

Thcae  terroe.  in  their  proper  aeeepUtioB,  eipreane 
the  moat  wretched  condttlou  of  fortune  into  whicb  it  to 


poHtbte  (br  anv  human  being  to  be  plunged, 
qnently  in  their  improper  application  they 
flUte  of  moral  deeerUoo  and  ruin  which  cannot  be  ex- 


that 


ceeded  in  wiekednem  or  depravity.    A 

*    hto  vtcea,cofMequenihr  to'b to' vicea  alone 
e  regal  nlngthoaegooda  of  fortune  whkh 


hai  lott  all  by  hto  vtcea,  con«equenily  to  bto 
he  lookt  for  the  regaining  thoaegooda  of  for 
he  has  aqoandeied :  at  he  has  nothing  to  loae,  and 


•very  \iAn%  to  gain  in  hto  own  estlmatiob,  by  pursuing 
the  career  of  his  vices,  he  surpasses  all  others  In  hto 
unprincipled  conduct;  *Aged  wisdom  can  check  the 
most  forward,  and  abash  the  roost  vnt/lt/sis.'— Blaik. 
An  sUndoneii  roan  to  altogether  eiewdwiW  to  hto  pas- 
sions, which,  having  the  entire  ewav  over  hhn,  natu- 
rally Impel  him  le  every  exeem;  *To  be  Mgligent  of 
what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  does  not  only  show  yon  ar 
mgant  but  stanrfwtsd.*— Hcwtas.  The  r0mr9bMU  man 
to  one  who  baa  been  reproved  until  he  becomes  lo- 
•eMiUe  to  reproof,  and  to  given  up  to  the  maUgnity  of 


to  reproof, 
paMons; 


And  here  let  those  who  boast  In  mortal  things, 
Lram  how  thrir  greatest  monuments  of  Ikine, 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  T^robaU  splrtis.— Miltom. 

The  9r^gau  man  to  the  grsaieat  enemy  to  socie^; 

» mbmtdontd  man  to  astill  greater  enemy  to  himeelft 

IMiblick, 

I  man  lives  fi>r  the 


tbejfnJUfU  man  lives  upon  ths  nublick,  whom  he 

Cunders  or  defhiuds ;  the  mtmrndantd  man  lives  §or  the 
dulgeooe  of  hto  own  mibr idled  pamlons:  the  rcprs- 
k0U  man  to  little  belter  than  an  outcast  both  by  God 
and  man :  unprincipled  debtors,  gamesters,  sharpers, 
ewindters,  and  the  Ukc,  are  wr^fUgmU  characters: 
whoremasters,  drunkards,  speodthrllu,  seducers,  and 
^tobauchees  of  all  descriptions,  are  abandoned  cha< 


allhott^  tiM  fT^JUgaU  and  oftetidanad  are 

commonly  the  same  persons,  yet  the  young  are  in  ge. 
neral  abtmdon»dj  and  those  more  hackfwved  to  vice  are 
fr^fUgaU :  none  can  be  rtfr^k^u  but  tboae  who  have 
Wan  Kwg  inured  10  ff^/fyai«  courses. 


HEINOUS,  FLAGRANT.  FLAGITIOUS, 
ATROCIOUS. 

Hthtmuy  In  French  krinemt^  Greek  tivt  or  Jcn4f 
tsrrtUe ;  jUfront,  In  Latin  <afr«w  burning,  to  a  llgu- 
fative  expremloo  for  what  is  excessive  and  violent  In 
Hs  nature ;  fimritimu^  In  Latin  Caff CtM«#,  fh»i  JUgi- 
tfm  infiimy,  algnifles  pecuHarfy  tnfbmoos;  strsctMU, 
In  Latin  ^tr^z  cniel,  ftom  ater  black,  signites  exoeed- 
Ingty  black. 

Theae  ephhecs,  which  are  applied  to  Crimea,  seem  lo 
rtoe  In  degree.  A  crime  to  keintut  which  eerkmsly  of- 
ibnds  against  the  taws  of  men ;  a  sin  to  Aasmw  which 
periooaly  oflbnds  anlost  the  will  of  God ;  *  There  are 
many  amhora  who  have  shown  wherein  the  malignity 
«f  alto constota,  and  set  forth  in  proper cok>un  the  Acl- 
•MiMMS*  of  the  offence-'^AoouoK.  An  offence  to 
JUgrtmt  which  to  In  direct  dellaoce  of  esubttohed 
opTnioos  and  practice ;  <  If  any  flagrant  deed  occur  to 
smite  a  man*s  conscience,  on  into  be  cannot  avoid  re«- 
4ng  with  anxiety  and  terrourZ—BLAxa.  An  wt  i»ptgi- 
4tes  if  it  he  a  giom  vtolatkm  0f  Iht  moral  law,  or  eon- 


•  JUgUi»m» 
e.^WonMSQ 
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'If  tornnnnTart  nf  fUrMaithiir 
ale,  that  be  fiir  a  long  time  concealed  the  coosecrathm 
of  hlmsnlf  to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  lesl  bf 
action  he  should  bring  piety  Into  dia- 
«.  A  crime  to  cCrscww  which  to  at- 
tended with  any  aggravating  circumstances;  *Th0 
wickedness  of  a  loose  or  proAuie  author  to  more  aire 
ct>it«  than  that  ofthe  giddy  libertine.*— JoBMaoN.  Lying 
to  a  Jtoineas  sin ;  nmlng  and  drunkennem  are  JLagrtmt 
breachee  of  the  uivine  law ;  the  murder  of  a  wboto 
fkmily  to  in  the  ftUlest  sense  atrmsM. 


BARB,  NAKEDi  UNCOVEREa 

JTarr,  te  Saxon  &«r«,  German  *«r,  Ilibpsw  1^1) 

totay*bare;  naAad,  hi  Saxon  nesed,  German nacM or 


nait,  low  German  nmaku  Swe 
/m,  Jbc.  comes  from  the  Latin  wndar,  eomponnded  of 
««  not,  and  dMiM  or  <bAUm  clothed,  and  the  Greek  Mm 
to  clothe. 

Bart  marks  the  condition  of  being  wttho«t  aoaw  o^ 
cessary  appendage;  *Tho«gh  the  lorda  used  to  be  co- 
vered whlM  the  commons  were  Aert.  yet  the  c 
wooM  not  be  ban  beforo  the  Seotttoli  eomml 
and  so  none  were  covered.*— CiaBBm»oii.  M'tJud  da^ 
notee  the  absence  of  an  external  covering  or  somslhlBg 
essential;  *«rt  to  therefore  often  snbstituled  for  nsAsd 
although  luM  vies  V9ra4 :  we  speak  of  htrtktniti, 
kere/Mt,  to  export  the  kmrtmrm;  bol  a  flgore  to  said  !• 
be  eoikad,  or  the  bo^  to  naisd. 

When  applied  to  other  objects,  ban  conveys  the  Mat 
of  warn  in  general ;  n«ferd  simply  the  want  of  soese- 
thing  exterioor:  when  we  speak  of  sitting  upon  tlm 
bmrt  ground,  of  laying  any  place  baM,  of  *«r«  waMs,  a 
bmrt  house,  the  Idea  of  want  In  essomlato  to  tCrongly 
but  maJtod  walto,  ndttd  fields,  a  mmktd  ap 
iH  denote  something  wanting  to  tbeeva: 
•are  In  ^  sense  to  f^nenUy  fblkmed  by  the  objeet 
that  to  wanted ;  nsJM  to  mostly  employed  aa  an  ad* 
Jttoct;  a  tree  to  b«rt  of  leaves;  thto  cooftltutes  it  a 
naJM  tree;  *The  story  of  iBnsas.  on  which  Vlnil 
fbunded  hto  poem,  was  very  bmrt  of  circttmstanoea.^ 
AnmsoN. 
Why  turo*8t  thou  fVom  me  1  Pro  akme  already ; 
Methioks  I  stand  upon  a  nmked  beach. 
Sighing  to  winds  and  to  the  seas  complaining. 

Otwat. 
They  preeerve  the  same  analogy  In  their  flgurativt 
application :  a  bmn  sufldency  to  that  which  scairely 
soikea ;  *  Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly 
ineulcata  the  belief  of  hto  Godhead,  and  accepted  ni«i 
upon  the  *«r«  acknowledgement  of  this.*— Socrra. 
The  naktd  truth  to  that  which  hae  nothing  about  it  to 
hucreept  tha  view  of  it  fVom  the  mind ; 

The  trutii  appears  so  naisd  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  It  ooL 

Sbaxspbabb. 
Sometimes  the  word  nmktd  may  be  applied  In  the  ai- 
act  sense  of  bmrt  to  imply  the  want  or  son 
addiUoQ,  when  It  exp 
bmrt;  *Nott 

nessatthe  h  .         „       .  

for  hem  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude.* — Hooua. 
Xaked  and  mneo»er$d  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other;  to  be  naked  to  in  fkct  to  have  the  body  ws- 
emvertd^  but  manv  thlncs  are  uMemvmred  which  are  not 
n«i«d:  nothing  to  said  to  be  naked  but  what  in  tha 
nature  of  things,  or  according  to  the  usagea  of  bmb, 
ought  to  be  covered ; 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 

Before  him  tmUd  to  the  air,  that  now 

Must  sofin'  change  ;— 

As  fhthsr  of  hto  fbmily,  he  clad 

Their  nmkedmtet  with  skins  of  beasto^lCiLitw. 


rhen  it  expresaes  the  idea  more  strongly  than 
)t  that  God  duth  require  nothing  unto  happi. 
I  hands  of  men,  saving  onlv  a  naked  belM', 


ling  to  mneevermi  Ihmi  which  the  enverhig  to 
I:  'In  the  eve  of  ibat  Supreme  Being  to  whom 
>le  internal  fhune  to  inieee«r«d,  dtopnritloM 


Every  thii^ 

removed  j ' »  

our  whole  internal  fhune  to  inieee«r0d,  dtopnritloia 
hold  the  place  of  acilona.*— Blaie.  According  to  our 
natural  sentiments  of  decency,  or  our  acquirra  aenti* 
mento  of  propriety,  we  expect  to  aee  the  nmked  bodf 
covered  with  clothing  the  naJksd  tree  covered  wMb 
leaves ;  the  nmked  walls  covered  with  paper  or  paint: 
and  the  naked  country  covered  with  verdure  or  ha. 
bUatlona:  on  tha  other  hand,  pliato  ait  ItHm^mmtd 
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to  neelve  tbe  benefit  of  the  mn  or  rain:  Aimlture  or 
artklet  of  we  or  neceerity  ve  left  wuovwrU  to  euit 
tbe  convenience  of  the  uier :  or  a  person  may  be  u»r 
e^vertd,  in  the  eenae  of  bare-keadtd,  on  certain  occa- 


BARE,  SCANTY,  DB8TITUTE. 

Bmre  (v.  Bare,  nakei) :  Mentf ,  ftom  to  aeont,  alnil- 
flee  the  quality  of  scanting;  aeant  la  mo«  probably 
changed  tmm  the  LaUn  seinda  to  clip  or  cut ;  dutituUj 
in  Latin  ieatitmtut,  participle  of  ilMtttaa,  compounded 
of  d»  privative  and  alatua  to  appoint  or  provide  for, 
rigniAes  unprovided  for  or  wandns.        _,    _.    ^ 

All  theae  lerma  denote  the  abMoce  or  deprlvatkia  of 
■ome  neeenary.  Bara  and  §eaMt§  have  a  relative 
aeue:  A«r«  reepecta what  nrvee  for  ourKlves ;  aeantp 
that  which  ka  provided  by  otheia.  A  eubelateuce  to 
Ur$;  a  mpply  la  aeantp.  An  Imprudent  peraon  wlU 
eiiimate  aa  a  bora  competence  wliat  would  aupply  an 
ooonomiit  wlUi  luperflultiea:  '  Were  U  for  the  ^ory 
of  God,  that  the  clergy  ahould  be  left  as  hare  as  the 
apoaties  when  ibey  had  neither  staff  nor  acrip,  God 
wouhL  I  hope,  endue  Uiera  wlUi  Oie  aeJf-same  afiec- 
tion.*— HooKBR.  A  hungry  person  wlU  consider  aa  a 
aeantw  allowance  wh«t  would  more  than  sufBce  for  a 
moderate  eater;  'SoMoiityiB  our  present allowanee  of 
happiness,  that  In  many  Mtuationa  life  could  scarcely 
be  supported,  if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the 
present  hour,  by  pleasures  borrowed  from  thefutnie.'^ 

JOBHSOM.  . .  ^  ^  . 

Bars  Is  said  of  those  things  which  belong  to  the  cor- 
poreal sustenance;  deHituU  is  said  of  one's  outward 
dreumatances  in  general.  A  person  Is  bara  of  chKhes 
or  money ;  he  is  dtatituu  of  ftiends,  of  reaources,  or 
of  comforta ;  *  DeatituU  of  that  faith  Ail  cuide,  tbe  com- 
paia,  the  ancients  had  no  other  method  of  regulating 
tbeh*  course  than  by  obaerving  the  sun  and  itan.'— Ro- 
naaTsoN. 

BARE,  MERE. 

Btara  (».  Bmra,  naUd) ;  mare,  in  Latin  mama  mere, 
properly  aalmt  alone,  from  Uie  Greek  lutptt  to  divide, 
signifies  separated  ftom  others. 

Bars  is  used  in  a  positive  sense:  mare,  negatively. 
The  bare  recital  of  some  events  brings  tears.  The 
wure  drcumsUnee  of  receiving  favours  ought  not  to 
Mnd  any  person  to  the  opinions  of  another. 

The  bare  Idea  of  being  In  the  company  of  a  mur- 
derer is  apt  to  awaken  borrour  in  the  mind ;  *  He  who 
goes  no  nulher  than  4ar«  Justice,  stops  at  the  begin- 
ning of  virtue.'— Blauu  "rhe  mere  attendance  at  a 
plaee  ef  worship  is  the  smalksst  part  of  a  Christianas 
duty ;  *  I  woukl  advbw  every  man,  who  woukl  not  ap- 
pear in  tiie  world  a  aur«  scholar  or  ^hlkMopher.  to 
make  himself  master  of  tiie  social  virtue  of  oomplal- 
aanoe.'— Aooiaoii. 

SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 
Seorefty  (v.  Rare)  is  a  generick  term  to  denote  the 
eureumstance  of  a  thing  being  tcaree :  dearth,  which 
Is  the  same  as  dearness,  Is  a  mode  of  seareitjf  applied 
in  the  literal  sense  to  provisions  moody,  aa  provisions 
are  mostly  dear  when  they  are  ecaree;  the  word 
dearth  thensfore  denotes  ecareitf  In  a  high  degree: 
whatever  men  want,  and  find  It  dUBcult  to  procure, 
they  complain  of  Its  ecareitn;  when  a  country  has  Uk 
misfortune  to  be  visited  with  a  ilunlne,  it  experiences 
the  ihghtfuUest  of  all  daarthe. 

RARE,  SCARCE,  SINGULAR. 

Bore,  In  Latin  rorM,  oomes  from  the  Greek  dfmhf 
thin;  eearte,  hi  Dutch  eehaare  sparing,  cornea  from 
ackeren  to  cut  or  dip,  signifying  cut  dose ;  nn^aiar  («. 
FmrtieMUr.) 

Rare  %aA  eearee  both  reaped  number  and  quantity, 
which  admits  of  expansion  or  diminution:  rare  is  a 
Chinned  number,  a  duninisbed  quantity;  ecaru  is  a 
abort  quantity. 

Rare  is  applied  to  matters  of  convenience  or  luxury ; 
aearee  to  matters  of  utility  or  necessity :  that  which  is 
rare  becomes  valuable,  and  fetches  a  high  price ;  that 
srhlch  In  scarce  becomes  prectous,  and  the  loss  of  h  Is 
mtUivMy  fav    Tbe  best  of  eveo'  thing  Is  hi  its  nature 


rara;  there  wlU  never  ha  a  niperfluhy of  Mielh  tUofi; 
tiiere  are,  however,  aome  tiiinfi,  as  partlcutariy  e«rioai 
plaoli,  or  particular  animala,  which,  owinf  to  dream- 
staneaa,  are  always  rors;  that  which  Is  moat  in  use, 
will.  In  certain  cases,  be  scores ;  whsn  the  supply  of 
an  article  falls,  and  the  deanand  for  It  contiauea,  it 
oaturaUy  becomes  scarce.  An  akw  In  bkissom  Is  a 
rortf y,  for  nature  has  pfescribed  such  limits  to  Its 
growth  aa  to  give  but  very  fow of  aueh  flowen;  (A 
perfed  union  of  wit  and  judgement  Is  one  of  the 
roret (  things  In  tiie  worid.'— Bdrkb.  The  palntin«i 
of  Raphad,  and  otlier  dlatinguished  painters,  are  daily 
becooung  more  scarce,  because  time  will  diminish  their 
quantity,  although  not  their  value ;  *  When  any  parti- 
cular piece  of  nvmey  grew  very  scares,  It  was  often 

coined  by  a  auocaedinf  emperour.*— Aomsom. 

What  is  rara  will  often  be  ainguUr,  and  what  ia 
stn^alar  will  often,  on  that  account,  be  rors;  but 
they  are  not  neoesparily  applied  to  the  same  ob|ect: 
fewness  ia  tiie  idea  common  to  both;  but  rors  is  said 
of  that  of  which  there  might  be  more ;  but  atngmlar 
ia  applied  to  that  which  is  single,  or  neariy  sln^  hi 
its  kind.    The  rors  ia  tiiat  which  is  always  soufht 

for ;  the  St  V*'**' ^  n<^  ^^■y*  t"*^  ^1^^  <**^  ^'*'"^°'' • 
a  thing  la  rors  which  is  diflkult  to  be  obtained;  athing 
is  etngniar  for  Ita  peculiar  quaUties,  good  or  bad ;  *  We 
should  learn,  by  reflecting  on  the  misfortunes  which 
have  attended  others,  that  there  is  nottdng  smfvlor  in 
those  which  beftdl  oursdves.'— Mblmoth  ILeOera 
tf  Ckrre).    Indl^itn  p'^irit?;  nrf?  many  of  them  rors  in 

t:Ei|^:iiiHr,  i^^nn-    ^i  niv^ui  not  agree  with  them; 

Uin  .^ntiUti'c  )»Eeiill  L^  ^rPN/EJar,  Bsiisqudliyof  yielding 
tu  c/it!  iitijrh  Jitf[ii:kMi<ii>il,a-i  tt  tiyim  all  Other  plants. 

^carct  hA:),\i\Mt4m\iy  in  iLit^  piroper  sense  to  physical 
obj#cu ;  roTf  auil  Mimgiil^f  w  applicable  to  moral 
otijccu^  One  Bpeaki  ut  a  r^rt  insunoe  of  fidelity,  of 
Vih\t\i  many  J|ke  eiampln  cnriiHitlie  found;  of  a  stn^ 
gulfkF  lmLaiK«  Qi  (irpTiivU>%  ^vh«n  a  paralld  caae  can 
Mtercilf  be  fiijiiiMi. 

SIMPLE,  ilKCLE,  SINGULAR, 
i^teipts,  in  Latin  timpU%  or  st»e  plied  without  a 
fdd,  is  opposed  to  Uie  complex,  which  haa  many  folds, 
or  to  the  compound  which  has  several  parts  Involved 
or  oonneded  with  each  other;  *To  make  the  com- 
pound for  the  rich  mdal  eimfU,  is  an  adulteration  or 
counterfoiting.*— Baooic.  SingU  and  atngnUr  (e.  Oks) 
are  oppoeed,  one  to  double,  and  tbe  other  lo  multite- 
dous; 

Mankind  with  other  animals  compare. 
Single  how  weak  and  hnpocent  they  are 

Jaimca. 
*  These  busts  of  tiie  emoeraora  and  empresses  are  all 
very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  ahnost  snifKlar  In  their 
kind.'— AontsoM.  We  may  speak  of  a  stsi|rl«  drcum- 
stance  as  independent  of  any  thing ;  of  a  eingU  in- 
stanoe  or  eircumsiance  as  unaccompanied  by  any  other : 
and  a  singular  inatanoe  as  one  tiiat  rardy  has  its  like 
In  the  moral  application  to  the  person,  simpUeitf,  aa 
(kr  as  it  Is  oppoeed  to  doplicity  In  the  heart,  can  never 
be  excessive;  but  when  It  lies  In  tiie  head,  so  that  it 
cannot  pendnte  the  folds  and  doublings  or  other  per- 
sona, It  Is  a  ftwlt;  ^Nothing  extraneous  must  cleave 
to  thr  «ye  In  lh('  «n  '^f  ««inf ;  Its  bare  object  must  be 
Bs  iia^?d  IA  tmili,  Aa  iritiffi^  Biid  un(iili«xl  as  dncerity.* 
— Surm  SmgUmtif  of  heart  sad  Inteptton  Is  that 
i<p<tv^icfl  t*f  wi^pttc^tf  IV  hit- h  in  dcogHlier  to  be  admired; 
ftnj^ntoTiif  n\ny  t>e  cHJi^f  ^ix^d  oi  liud  according  to 
eirnjjii!itjiEic«si  ^  ui  ^«:  rtngidar  in  viitiie  is  tO  be  tru|y 
p^aii ;  tiiu  to  be  tmgjtia.r  in  riininier  is  aflbdatioa, 
wbf.ch  U  at  varladoe  wHti  f^ciuuti-  nn^lsciCy,  if  not 
(firectly  oppcHed  to  It;  '  TviAin  Uit  uniunof  the  crowna 
tn  ihe  BcvuluUnii  in  l%r%^  Scyctaitd  waa  pbiced  la  a 
{m;Ahyi  M  m\  tu&don  tlie  most  tingel^r  ^nd  mod  unhapf^.* 

—  RuAi;l.TIONi 

SOME,  ANT. 
Sema,  probably  contracted  ftora  so  a  one  or  such  a 
one.  Is  altogether  redrictive  in  Its  sense :  any,  ftom  a 
one,  Is  altogether  unlversd  and  indefinite.  Soma  ap- 
plies to  one  particular  part  In  distinction  firom  the  red: 
amm  to  every  individud  part  without  distinction.  Sssw 
tiiink  this,  and  others  that:  owy  person  might  bdieve 
If  he  would ;  any  one  can  conquer  his  passions  who 
calls  In  the  aid  of  rcllsfoo.     In  consequence  of  thia 


ENGLISH  fiTNONYMES. 


tSl 


dMneiion  In  seiMe,  wMecm  onfy  be  ined  In  partfenltf 
nfflrmative  propotitUHM ;  bot  mfr,  wbieli  1>  equivalent 
to  all,  may  be  either  In  negative,  intenwative,  or  hy- 
pothetical propoeitionB:  tome  eay  oo:  doea  eny  one 
believe  ttl    He  will  not  give  to  My. 

SOLITARY,  BOLE,  ONLY,  SINGLE. 

tolUmrf  and  $0U  are  both  derived  ftom  aolms  alone 
or  whole ;  eiijy,  that  le  ooely,  ilfniaeB  the  quality 
of  unity ;  ^mgU  le  an  abbreviation  of  lingular  (v. 
SmU). 

All  theee  teime  are  more  or  lem  oppoeed  to  eeveral 
or  many.  SMUiy  end  soU  lignUy  one  left  by  itielf ; 
the  Ibnner  moitly  in  appUcaHon  to  particular  eenelble 
objects,  tlie  latter  in  regard  mottly  to  moral  objecia: 
a  §MUrf  ehrub  ezpreeaes  not  only  one  ahrob,  but  one 
Ihathae  been  left  to  itaelf; 

The  cattle  in  the  fieldB  and  mradowa  green. 
Tboae  rare  and  «»<ttery,  ttieae  in  flocks.— Bultom. 
The  aoU  cause  or  reason  signifies  that  reason  or  cause 
which  stands  unsupported  by  any  thing  else;  *A11 
things  are  Imt  insipid  to  a  roan  in  comparison  of  that 
one,  which  is  the  toU  minion  of  his  fancy.* — South. 
Only  does  not  Include  the  idea  of  desertion  or  depriva- 
tion, but  it  comprehends  that  of  want  or  deficiency : 
to  say  of  a  peraon  that  he  has  ra/y  one  shilling  in  his 
pocket,  means  to  imply,  that  he  wants  more  or  ought 
to  have  more.  SimgU  signifies  simply  one  or  more  de- 
tached ftom  others,  without  conveying  any  other  col- 
lateral idea :  a  tiMgU  sheet  of  paper  may  be  sometimes 
more  convenient  than  a  double  one;  a  tingle  sliilUng 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  purpose : 
there  may  be  tingle  ones,  as  well  as  a  tingle  one;  but 
tbe  other  terms  exclude  the  idea  of  there  being  any 
tlih^else. 

Thy  fear 
Will  save  us  trial,  what  tbe  least  can  do, 
SimgU  against  the  wicked^— Milton. 
A  aeUUrf  act  of  generosity  is  not  sulBdent  to  charac- 
terise a  man  as  generous :  with  most  criminals  the 
toU  ground  of  dieir  defence  rests  upon  their  not«having 
learned  to  know  and  do  better:   harsh  language  and 
severe  looks  are  not  the  only  means  of  correcting  the 
ftwhs  of  others:   tingle  inttances  of  extraordinary 
talents  now  and  then  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  an  age. 

In  tbe  adverbial  (brm,  soMy,  onlf^  and  singly  are 
employed  with  a  similar  dIstlncUon.  The  dtrasters 
which  anend  an  unsuccessful  military  enterprise  are 
■ehlom  to  be  attributed  toUlw  to  the  incapacity  of  tb  ^ 
general :  there  are  many  circumstances  both  In  the 
natural  and  moral  worid  which  are  to  be  accounted  for 
M/y  by  admitting  a  providence  as  presented  to  us  in 
Divine  revelation:  there  are  many  things  which  men 
could  not  eflbct  singly  that  might  be  eflbeted  by  them 
eonjointly 

ONE,  SINGLE,  ONLY. 
Unity  is  the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  signiflcatioo  of  one,  which  is 
oppoeed  to  none;  tingle^  Iq  Latin  tingnlnt  each  or 
one  by  itself,  probably  contracted  /h>m  tine  angnlt 
withoot  an  angle,  because  what  Is  entirely  by  itself 
cannot  form  ^  angle,  signifies  that  tne  which  is  ab- 
stracted from  others,  and  Is  particularly  opposed  to 
two,  or  a  double  which  may  form  a  pair;  tnlyt  eon- 
traded  ftom  tnely,  signUVing  in  tho  form  of  unity,  is 
employed  for  that  of  which  there  is  no  more.  A 
person  has  tne  child,  is  a  positive  expression  that  be- 
speaks its  own  meaning;  a  person  has  a  tingle  child, 
conveys  tbe  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  or  might  be 
more,  that  mocv  was  expected,  or  that  once  there 
were  more:  apenonhaaaneiOychildtlmpUeathathe 
never  bad  more; 

For  eharoe,  Rutlllana,  can  yoo  bear  the  sight 

Of  tne  expoeed  for  all,  In  tingle  fight  ?— DaroBii. 
Homely  but  wholesome  roots 

My  dally  food,  and  water  from  the  nearest  spring 

My  MJy  drink.— FiLMBa. 

BESIDES,  MOREOVER. 
BesUit  Uwtla,  by  tbe  «^,  next  to,  marka  limply 


tbe  connexion  which  snbslsta  between  iHut  goes  be- 
fore and  what  follows ;  w^rsovcr,  that  Is,  more  than 
all  else,  marks  the  addition  of  something  particular  to 
wbai  has  alrrady  been  said. 

Thus  in  eniunerating  the  good  qualities  of  an  indl- 
viduaL  we  mav  say,  **  be  is  ketidet  of  a  peaceable 
disposition.**  On  concluding  any  sublect  or  question 
we  may  Introduce  a  (krther  dause  bv  a  wureever: 
'*  Moreover  we  must  not  forget  the  claims  of  thoae 
who  will  soflbr  by  such  a  change  ;'*  *  Now,  the  best 
way  in  the  worid  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  amr  thing, 
is  reallv  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be.  Betidety 
that  it  b  many  times  as  troublesome  to  make  good  the 
pretence  of  a  good  quality  as  to  have  it*- TiLLOTtoii. 
wt  being  granted  that  God  governs  the  world,  it  wlO 
foUow  also  that  be  does  it  by  means  suitable  to  the 
natures  of  tbe  thlnp  that  he  governs ;  and  moreevm' 
man  being  by  nature  a  firee,  moral  agent,  and  so  ca- 
pable of  deviating  ftom  his  duty,  as  well  as  '  ' 
it,  it  is  necesiarv  that  he  should  be  gov< 
—South. 


bylawa^ 


BESIDES,  EXCEPT. 
Betiiea  (v.  Moreever)^  which  Is  here  taken  as  a  pi»>. 
poeition,  expresses  the  Idea  of  additioa ;  esetfi  tx- 
that  of  exclusion. 


There  were  many  there  hetOet  ouraelveB:  no  one 
exe^t  ourselves  will  be  admitted ;  '  Betidee  impieiv, 
discontent  carries  along  with  it  as  its  inseparable 
concomitants,  several  other  slnftil  paseiona.*— Blair. 
*  Neither  Jealousy  nor  envy  can  dwell  with  tbe  So- 
premeBeing.  He  is  a  rival  to  none,  he  is  an  enemy  to 
'    rebeUion  against  hia  lawi, 

ILAIR. 


none,  ezeqtt  to  such  as.  by  n 
seek  enmity  with  him.*— -Bl 


UNLESS,  EXCEPT. 
Unlettj  which  is  equivalent  to  if  lets.  If  not,  «r  if 
one  foil,  ■  employed  only  for  the  partieuJar  case ;  but 
exe^t  has  always  a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
which  an  exception  is  h«reby  signified:  I  shall  not  do 
itmlM*  be  ask  me;  no  one. can  enter  exeqttttiom 
who  are  provided  with  tickets ;  *  Unleet  money  can 
be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be  carried  on.*— Blacx- 
STONB.  '  If  a  wife  continues  in  the  use  of  her  Jewels 
tin  her  husband's  death,  she  shall  afterward  retain 
them  against  his  executora  and  administrators,  and  aV 
other  persons  except  creditors.*- Blackstoms. 

HOWEVER,  YET,  NEVERTHELESS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 

These  conjunctions  are  in  grammar  termed  adverdi 
tlvc,  because  they  Join  sentences  together  that  stand 
more  or  less  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Uemover  Is 
the  most  general  and  Indefinite ;  It  serves  asa  eooclu- 
sive  deduction  drawn  ftom  the  wholes 

The  truth  is  kowotr  not  yet  all  come  out :  by  which 
is  understood  that  much  of  the  truth  has  been  told, 
and  much  pet  remains  to  be  told :  so  likewise  in  simi- 
lar sentences ;  I  am  not,  kowevtr^  of  that  opinion ; 
where  it  Is  implied  either  that  many  hold  theopinkm, 
or  much  may  be  said  of  it ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
am  not  of  that  opinion :  kovever  vou  may  rely  on  my 
assisunoe  to  that  amount;  that  is,  at  all  event^  lei 
whatever  happen,  you  mav  rely  on  so  much  of  my 
Bssistatice :  howeoer^  as  is  obvious  ft^om  the  above  ex 
amiries,  connects  not  only  one  single  proposition,  but 
many  propositions  either  expressed  or  understood; 

*  Homever  It  is  bot  Just  snroetimoe  togivethe  world  a 
representation  of  the  bright  wide  of  human  nature.*— 
HooHBS.  r«t,  nevertkeUet^  and  notwithaUnding,  ara 
mosdy  employed  to  set  two  specifick  propositions 
either  in  contrast  or  direct  opposition  to  each  other; 
the  two  latter  are  bot  species  of  the  former,  pointing 
out  tbe  opposltioo  in  a  more  specifick  manner. 

There  are  cases  In  which  pet  is  pecuhariy  moper; 
othen  in  which  nevertkeUtt^  and  othere  in  which  not- 
withttonUng^  is  preferable.  TH  bespeaks  a  simple 
eontrast;  Addison  was  not  a  good  speaker,  pet  he  was 
an  admirable  writer ;  Johnson  was  a  man  of  uncouth 
manners,  pu  he  bad  a  good  heart  and  a  sound  head ; 

*  He  had  not  that  reverence  for  the  queen  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  wisdom  and 
breeding ;  yet  he  was  Impertinently  solicitous  to  know 
what  bar  Mi^Jesty  said  of  blm  In  private.'— Clarkh- 


CNOUSH   SYNONTM£& 


M.«^  c«Mt  have  toeo  mbiUtated.  JVWtMMf  and 
nUwWuUMding  arc  mofltiy  uMd  to  imply  effects  or 
coneequences  oiipodte  to  what  aiifln  naturaUy  be 
expecMd  lo  leMilL  He  has  acted  an  an  worthy  part; 
nn^rtJktUta  I  wtU  be  a  friend  to  him  as  far  aa  I  can ; 
that  \^  although  lie  has  acted  an  unworthy  part,  I  wUI 
be  noleM  his  mend  as  fiir  at  lies  In  my  power;  '  There 
wUt  always  be  aomething  that  we  sliaU  wish  to  have 
flnislied,  and  be  luwrtUiw  unwiUinf  «>.»»«§«>•- 
JoBHsoN.    J^otmUuiandiwf  all  1  have  laid,  he  stiU 

Krsiau  in  bis  own  imprudent  conduct,  that  i*i  w  ^ 
ve  said  wtwitkttMdtw  or  not  rastraining  him  nooa 
It,  he  etill  penisis.  Be  is  itlU  rich  MtwtthtUmding 
his^oss;  that  is.  his  loss  notwiUutamding,  or  mC 
scsadin/  in  the  way  of  i^  h<  is  sUU  rich  {^JfotmUMr 
atimdui  there  is  such  inOnlie  room  between  nuui  atid 
bis  Maker  for  the  creaUve  power  to  exm  itself  in,  U 
Is  hupoMlble  that  it  ever  should  be  filled  up.'— Addi- 
son. From  this  reaolutiou  of  the  lenns,  more  than 
from  any  •peciflclc  rule,  we  may  judge  of  their  dlsUncl 
applicaiions,  and  dearly  perceive  that  In  such  cases  m 
those  above-died  the  conjunctions  iuverfAelM«  and 
notwitkMtoMding  oouU  not  be  substltutad  for  each  other, 
nory«l  fot  eiUier:  in  other  cases,  AMsrver,  where  the 
ohiects  arc  lese  deflnltely  pointed  out,  they  may  be  used 
indlflerently.  The  Jesuits  piqued  themselves  always 
upon  their  strict  morality,  aitd  ftt  (notmtk$t4tndiHg^ 
otnt90rtkeU»9)  they  admitted  of  many  thina  not 
allniether  consonant  with  mora)  principle :  you  luiow 
thai  these  are  but  tales,  y«t  {wtwitAitamdinft  nntr- 
tk»U$s)  you  beileve  tliem. 

ALL,  WHOLE. 

Jitt  and  wkoU  arc  derived  (Whu  the  sama  soarce.  thai 

Is,  In  German  aU  MndksU  whole  or  lound,  Dutch  «!/, 

Sf,  or  Asci,  SaxMi  a<,  wel,  I>uiiali  «i,  aid,  Greek  IXoi, 

"Sttfcspwisannmberof  todivldnalB;  wMcrMpcOs 
a  single  body  With  Ite  eonponents :  we  have  not  M 
If  we  have  not  the  wMt  number;  w«  have  noi  the 
WkoU,  If  we  have  not  stf  the  parts  of  wbkli  It  Is  com- 
posed. It  Is  not  within  the  limits  uf  human  capadQr 
tutake  more  than  a  partial  survey  of  M  the  intanUr 
Ing  object!  which  the  w*^  globe  contains. 

Wlien  applied  to  spiritual  olijects  in  a  general  sence, 
M  is  preferred  to  wkoU;  but  when  the  otatoet  If  spa- 
clllck.  w*sl«  to  preferable :  thus  we  lay.  aU  Mm  was 
lost :  but, our  wM*  hope  rested  in  this;  ' It  will  be 
Asked  how  the  drama  moves  if  It  be  not  credited.  It 
Is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a  drama.'— Jobm- 
man.  *  The  wh«U  story  of  the  transactions  between 
Bdwaid  HaroM  and  the  Dnkc  of  Normandy  to  told  so 
JIflbrenUy  by  ancient  writers,  that  there  are  few  im- 
poriant  paaMgw  of  the  Engliali  htotocy  UaUe  to  so 
jreai  oDocrtainty.'— Hums. 

ALL,  EVERT,  EACH. 

M  t»  eollecUve;  wry  singto  or  tndiyldiMl;  •uk 
^distributive. 

jtU  and  evfff  are  universal  In  their  rfgnlicalloii^ 
$Mek  to  restrlcUve :  the  former  are  used  In  speaking  of 
treat  numbers;  the  latter  to  applicable  to  smaH  num- 
Sers.  AU  men  are  not  bom  with  the  lame  talent, 
either  In  degree  or  kind ;  but  everj/  man  has  a  ukmi 
peeullsr  to  hlmwlf:  a  parent  divides  hto  property 
Snoiig  hto  children,  and  give*  to  mcA  hto  due  share ; 
•  Harold  by  hto  marriage  broke  M  messores  with  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  "-Huiia.  *  Kt>«rjr  man's  per^ 
formance^  to  be  riglitljr  e-^PJ-pt?"^*::!^™;^^ 

!^TS?ers;;fy^d%SvSi'isi,^ 

to  conceive  now  muk  event  wrou_ 
muM  be  viewed  in  thdr  eonseqocncM 
BitAia. 


duailg,  it  might  be  diiSeuU 
t  wrought  for  good.  They 
MiseQocncM  and  etfbcta.'^ 


NUMEROUS,  NUMERAL,  NUMERICAL. 
jWaurvM  slgniAei  literally  containing  a  number, 
and  to  taken  to  denote  a  great  many  or  a  great  num- 
ber ;  nmmtral  and  misMmsi  both  imply  belooging  to 
number.  JVWsmtsJ  to  appltod  to  a  ciaiB  of  words  hi 
grammar,  as  a  nummral  adJecUve,  or  a  mrMrsl  noun : 

vuAibor   as  t  moMrieal  dUfcwne^  whara  tat  «i»fr 


BTBCIAL,  SPECIFICK,  PARTtCUL^R. 

Spatial,  in  Lftttn  wperiabt,  wipAGet^  twionflfif  to  lh« 
tpf£ii»;  fArUcuiar,  bekmifiiii  t»  a  panicle  or  uuall 
pari  ;  retcfjiiki  in  l4iiiiln  sp^rijlf-mMf  fiouf  sj^d**  »  *j»** 
cii-9,  and  fstio  in  tiinkp,  slt^iilfie*  ntsliijif:  s  aptxles* 
The  ^u^ai  »  tTiat  whicJi  cunH*  undef  Itie  fc^ietal ; 
tiK'  parhrulitr  ifl  ihal  wiiicji  toma  undffr  tlie  fecial  ,- 
bQiiCP  we  6f>tnk  oi'  m  tpfrnl  ruic,  \m.t  a  uartmUar 
tflie  ',  *God  clfclrii*  it  m  ft  tpf.ciol  jmn  of  tili  preruf%« 
live  lii  hsvi?  Ihe  entire  di*poiai  uf  rith*^  -^ftotTH. 
Pardmlcir  Wi6  tpect/itk  mc  tafth  n^tp^led  to  ihfr  pro- 
ne ni^  uf  indiv-iiiuals  ;  but  no-Ttiati^  ii  aaid  of  ihe 
cf^Hilt>?eiii  rirrnin«lftiic^^  6f  Oiinff,  ^wi^i  of  tlieif 
Enjiereiit  prtnieniei :  evtrry  pfftiiL  l»a  saaietbkif  »*ffiF- 
twlar  Ln  ilseir  ditfiTeul  fmio  other*,  II  to  eHUot  foiifer 
ChT  Btiorter,  wtah^f  or  FtnHip^r ;  '  Evetf  elal*  ba#  a 
jforii^itiar  pf  iiicii>lii  <>f  baiiiiliH3»,  mid  tills  (»riflapl« 
may  iu  each  be  caftled  id  t  tiij«aievtws  e^c^tt,*— 
GAi.Dfe»i~tt|.  Tl>«  MpterJUM  nrupeny  of  a  piw^i  to  that 
which  ii  iini!  ill  cognncm  Vf\m  in  pr«:ksi ;  '  Tl«  Impu- 
laiioriof  liekig  a  ffioi  b  a  thing  whkb  Luatiklnd,of  «|| 
cpilH-rHi  to  the  lUMi  Smjiallent  off  il  htlnf  a  bU»t  iipoo 
the  Driinif  hw\  ipt^ttfiiiL  iHTfi-'cilou  of  liuman  naiiire/— 
Bitt'Tii  FttrtUaUr  iv,  ilier^rfofe,  fc  iwni  sdApu^  10 
IcHjgi  ilitcaaivJ*,  tfpefijjuJfe  ii  a  HiieniJfitk  term  wbtch 
liefCTiiH'^ii  ihi]i|j;i  uiUiUleiyr 

TheuLaii'  mny  l>e  •aiJ  of  pmriimtaritt  «rid  tp&iff  ' 
w*  pa'-iiCtrUms  (ui  ilie  ssliflor  InronutUkTii ;  we  */»#- 
ci/y  for  the  i*ltc  of  iri»lnjciian  :  in  di^iseribnii  r  nian*s 
(jerBrtii  ifld  (l/e»  wiiFftrtjcaVarzie  H  wr  mefUwifi  ct«t 
tlHu^  ilLigly  wliicl)  ^Att  bfi  sAUt  Upon  II .  Id  delU«lin| 
n  pl-ari  it  it  iiecwsiwy  Ui  sptctfy  lime,  pJ>c«^  dtota 
DinlrffBiA.  ai>d  every  thiius  else  wiiicb  nvay  to  i 
aeded  with  the  cany  bif  uf  ii  Inio  ej:etutk>a< 


PAKTICXJLAB,  INDIVIDUAL. 

Pcrticm.1^  {v.  Ftcvtiar) ;  iitdipiiM-aly  in  French  n* 
dimidnEl,  Latin  ijntitidHU4,  Ji£niA«a  Ihat  wbkli  tanuol 
be  tlit  u]«d- 

Utiiii  tiiww  icTTtist  at*  emplf>yf?fl  m  erp™*  one  ntijeci; 
liQl  pa¥ttcuta.r  i^  (nudi  mcir^jprtiflckthoii  mJiirtrfti*(; 
thy  poriJctiU^  ronnraes  u»  to  one  object  oitfy  of  many  ; 
but  iKdiofduai  msy  be  famJ  nf  aEiir  oiie  ubj^i  aninnE 
rDiiiiy^  A  jmrtttuJar  objwt  cmmoi  be  iiiiiiiiiidi*r»tooo 
fur  any  ot^er,  wbil^  It  reiuaiix  particular:  tmt  the 
iwiiviiintii  objerl  c»fl  oevpr  be  JtHflwn  frocuf^tkef  iii^- 
0 E^M itt  objec i*j  * biii>  U  remai m only  i^divfidv ai.  Par^ 
UfuUr  l«  ale^Ti)  u«d  in  ri^rd  to  individvAlf,  and  to 
oppij^d  to  Khv  ^eueral.  iwiiirtdiial  li  ti  lerm  ii^d  in 
regard  locollecilvw;  and  is  oppo*e*J  to  tlir  wliole  o( 
t}iaT  which  to  dlvwible  tntopaftj;  ^  Ttio*t  p^tTt^c^ttr 
*p<.'ecb(»,  wliicli  nie  fnminonly  kiicjwn  by  iJie  ntme 
iHf   raikia,  ari    WemUbea  in  oui  Emttiib  irttedy.'— - 

To  |:ive  tlwe  beinf,  t  lent 
Out  of  my  *idtf  TO  t]]*4 ,  nearewt  my  h**it, 
tiul^-inmifll  \ifft  lo  )iiiv*t  (bee  by  my  nlds, 
lltfiHii  Eoftii  kti  tmdimdaal  Kiiaccdear,— MtLTOS^ 


ALONB,  BOLITABY,  LOtTELY. 

Jilovt^  tompniioded  of  aU  and  ^t,  tlffnlAes  aJli^ 
mjibftr  oi^r,  Of  si  nil* ;  thai  K  hy  one  a  «!f;  ««l^4tf, 
III  Frencii  taUtitiret  Irftln  idiilanitj,  from  Jftf**  ai«fie, 
Bi^iii^i^  ibe  iiLialiiy  of  belin^  ai^tu;  iinujy  ilfuiAcs  is 
the  m miner  of  oJo)!/-.  * 

.^lauM  marhn  ihe  Wai**  ^f  a  iwrwin;  rotitawf  tim 
fiitmiiTy  of  a  perion  fir  IbiisR  ■  t4mtiy  Ibe  noahij  of  a 
itiin^E  only.  A  p^r*Kl  walks  ulimi^  or  Uk^  a  ntiUr^ 
v^'Bik  in  a  kia'/y  ptacC' 

Whoever  UlifSi  In  be  much  ul^/m  la  or  *  i^lfMrf 

Here  we  ilond  al^nf, 
Afl  In  our  form  dictJKt^  jire-emiueut.— Ycuma- 
WheT?vt!T  a  msn  rna  be  nwH  mud  ofli?n(*t  afo-nt,  Uial  to 
•  ifo/ifar«  Of  tt,n<-l^  place:  '  I  would  wlih  no  n>*n J» 
dffffive  ill  linear  with  opiniiins  whifh  he  an  tyrtt&g- 
miiftbly  r«ftee4*id  upoo  in  hia  SQttlary  bdSira.  — CuM- 


ENGLISH  STNONTAiES. 


There  ftaiidi  a  l^nfly,  but  n  tstnlihfij  dwclUog* 
U^M  for  coavQiikpet:  hoiI  tJu;  lue  of  Life.'^  Itowc^ 

ALSO,  LCKSWIiS^  TOO. 

^If9,  cnmpnuhfli^  of  all  tnd  #?,  flvnlAri  MlFrnM^r  nil 
|q  the  tntiie  niminijr :  ftArvi'jf,  cA«jip»und'Hi  orHkf^  irut 
VL#d  ar  iiLQiiner,  fii^Eil/ies  Efl  lite  iiiiuin«r  i  fw,  D,  v«rFm- 
llmi  of  tit?  ntmi^^rnl  f»»,  ^pttv  frlMI  nftf  B4  tt4l&ed 

Tfif'Wf  iuivt-rbiat  eipr«i^ni  ofrfiffi^T  eoflf^iT  Uw 
nm«  i<lo3  ar  hicltKllim  or  cIohIiu  cprtalp  uhjrcti  to 
getlKT  upcin  A  luitptinRl  ground  of  affliilty.  AiMo  bi  n 
|nor«  icocrBJ  i#jriii,  And  ItJU  H  lliori^  EU>inprfhefiirivF 
mcauLnfr  h  it  Jmpliei  a  ijirrif !»;««  Eti  Uw  wHok ;  *■  Lei 
tu  Du^jr  tJUfik  for  ■  Utile  ^r  t'lui  repftiach  nf  modem 
Udiba,  liiai  giiif  of  lime  Aiid  foniiiwe,  ttii'  |iw*ioD  fm 
itf^  which  1«  srmft™  lliB  refuf f' of  the  tdJt^  •tuviol' 
itire,  uid  i>npn  4^0  the  Haji  mKiiiTt?  ofTlic;  niin^d-' 
— BLiutH.  LfkfW**9  kfl  JOiire  vpeci AcHt  And  ItJikiled  in  On 
■esirplAtlon^  ^A^  ilit  duties  of  a  dnLi|[mer,  a  ^Lflter,  a 
wife,  ftiMl  a  iitoth$r»  may  Ik  w>-1I  i^rfpridcid^  thoogli  a 
Ibdjr  ilwuld  not  bv  Ui«  noeFt  woman  ai  aia  otKira, 
Tticy  Sfe  ^fimsirf  ddnilnent  with  a  iitrMltmi^  flUirg  Af 
wit*  *  pl«1ti  (tmK,  bimI  11  niodcMi  atr.^ — dTiii^E. 

TVhi  if  diU  tnore  limiied  than  i^ftliprn  icid  ri>ren  onlj 
to  a  >in|l#  ob>.Ti;  ♦  Lonf  lift  |«  4>f  qH  iitiH'n  tJi*  "H]«l 

SeoeraJ:,^  aod  ««emifif;Jy  tlic  toflrrt  UinCN^i^ni  filtject  of 
eaint.  Wlih  lutiwct  in  ihii,  isA,  Wft  m  frefjucoiliy  ijff , 
1h9,%  U  wo^ild  1:iav«  tie<?n  a  tWcaluf  lomaoy  to  h]^ve  luid 
llieir  wtib  dvo<ed  "—Bt*Ht- 
'^  Il«  fdtv  %vvt  aifionc  the  niiDibcf**  mar  tmvvvy  UW 
Idea  <»f  total  Uy  hvih  aa  rfspecti  the  pennn  antl  tlie 
tfveol  1  "^  be  wriu»  Ut^tieitt  a  Tirry  fine  Jtantl**  zonwy* 
tlje  Idea  of  sliuilar  peri^ctk}!!  in  nls  ttiiilof  aa  In  other 
qiialjllcatfaot:  *'•  hn  i«ld  10  (00,'^  nlj^idDt^  |i«  mitd  m  tn 
■dUliiijii  to  t/ifl  otheta^  i)e  aaM  tt  HiArviif  would  imp]).' 
tint  lie  aaLd  the  nrnt  tJiInf,  or  tit  Uw  aatae  tuaaiiet. 

SOLtTABY.  DESERT,  DESOLATE. 
^fit'Oi^  ka  derived  frticn  the  Latiti  toltu  alwie ;  dt*trt 
b  liiv  aanip  ai  iffjrttitii;  detv^at^f  Ln  Latin  dttotittnMf 
•if  ii]6e*  made  it&t%lat^r 

Ati  tbuK  FpiiNi^ifl  art?  apfMietl  to  |d«^  but  with 
dkfE:r?fit  modLncALioot  af  rlK  ei^mifiAti,  Id^a  of  aiilUiide 
whif  h  bploo^a  to  Ihvni,     Th<^  r^t^litfy  vlmfily  d^T»i«i 
titc:  aUseneeof  all  brlofBof  tJ)#:  tarn?  klndi  liiiit  a  |ilace 
!■  f«i^ittfryto  a  ifinrii  wTiere  liwn; !«  nnJitimsn  tivinir  but 
|ilms:lf ;  tuvi  tt  lit  gHiHtry  \n  a  bfiit«^  when  tJtrrr  are  I 
Ach  hrut«»  wHh  whkii  Jt  ran  btiJit  j(ncii«t|' ;  ^Tfi«  am  ' 
UiiM  xre  bf^hotd  ilre  hejti  (Uiyflien),  we  find  liiici  dtvon-  [ 
p!»tai«fy  tUUoE  on  th^  t^ft»rf  ahorr,  siit^bing  if>  reiorn  j 
In  llhata,'— \ V  w  a  rtv^-     fHwtrt  can  vey»  1 1 w  Idea  at  a 
plajce  oiEulc  Aplii^T^  ^i  Uclni  thimordT  fr^'ni  iu  omAi- 
h^n  at  a  {^lace  of  r«il':l4"i'tre;  bN  ^»rrL»  arc  placri  of 
audi  whldncH  aa  aecuit  tu  fjrifhien  away  a.ltii*)at  aU 
IntiabltanLi ; 

A  pfrr{»led  r,Uy  ni^ile  a  dmrt  place.— DKYDtpr. 
f}t*iiUtf  cfiuvftyt  tl3«  l{l«m  of  a  plare  tnade  tml$tarf,  dr 
half  of  iTihnbLtaot^  nitd  all  tracn  of  haNtatlon^  by 
Tiole^nt  iTieaoB^  every  cminiry  mmy  h«ciJFnv   dt*wi^t 
Vrhiiii  \t  fiipf^ed  tu  the  mivn«£»  of  «t  rava|tog  annj ; 

floppMtlnf  ifhI  «tip^rt«di  mH9h''d  frteodB 

Aii4dea.f  rtfatlona  m Ingle  Inicii  MIh; 

But  ihia  tjHe  nigged  ravage  nwef  felt, 

E'n  duAldie  tti  cfowdM.— TROMaojf- 


i^i-i^^  li  to  foteek  fkn  E  dfM  190C;  tal  to  Ntw  Mi 
miUtdro  K  i«ve  reapeet  to  uie  ptaes  or  tbe  pteaamii  of 
tl>^  iH  f.oi»^:  we  naj  raoMlf  00  anopanpluii;  bat  wo 
Tf^'  'kirmBWimaiToom,arfromwouKComfmny. 

ht  .  lc«tlonwttMr«w  la  the  more  famiUar  term: 

nh  ,  '  .  Ikewiae  be  uaed  for  an  amj ;  but  Itdenotea 
a  viuch  \n.  <o  lelsurelj  actkm  tlwn  reirtmt :  a  genermi 
rttftAit,  by  eompulaloa,  (hmi  an  eoemj;  but  he  mty 
t^Ure  froio  Ml  eneiqy'aeoiiiiiiy  wken  ttere  H  no  eaoMf 
prrfent 

J^r^njj',  r4C^  wicMrow,  and  rttrtmit  are  alao  oaed 
Inanioriil  hppllealkNi;  MccAlaaaetfoniyiotMaaemo: 
a  pemy4  ri-caiiM  from  hlaengageoient,  which  la  aeMom 
^liflable;  or  be  may  rtetdt  ftvmi  bla  pmenalona, 
w litch  1»  Its ( lally  eommendable ;  *  We  weie  aoon  broufM 
to  ihe  nc^L-bBkv  of  fwccrfnif  from  our  iroaglfied  aqoaHtj 
Willi  mi r  f ■  loama.*— JoaiiaOM.    A  petaoa  rftirta  (roa 


biiaiiH^nA  whea  he  ceaeei  to  cany  h  on  anj  kmfar; 
'  H^tifvmf'ii  from  the  worM'a  carea  and  pleaauroa  haa 
tieeo  often  recommended  aa  naeAil  to  repentance.'— 
JoiiNdOK.  A  peraoo  wWkdr^/tt  tmm  a  aodety  either 
fof  q  time  or  aftngether ;  *  A  leraplatloB  may  watAdrcw 
for  a  V,  bile ,  and  retam  aigain/— Booth.  Aa  life  to  rall- 
gloa«{y  <»ndldered  aa  a  wartee  with  the  world,  thqr 
are  uld  in  rgfrMt  IVom  the  conteat  who  do  not  enter 
iMin  lu  plt^aMrea;  'How  certain  la  oar  mto,  mdeaa  wo 
MinifFtimra  retrMt  from  thia  peatllontJal  region  (the 
world  of  {iieoaure).*— Biaia.  To  Moada  ie  a  puUte 
jttt:  tneit  jacarfg  nrom  a  rellglooa  or  poMlcal  body; 
mttkdravt  U  a  private  aet;  they  witkdtwm  themaelvea 
aj  indivldoal  membera  fKim  anyaoeleiy;  ^Piaiatrataa 
nod  bii  itf»na  mafaitatned  their  iMirpaUona  durlaf  a 
pirr^id  ff{  ^Izty-elght  yean,  hidudiof  thoafe  of  Flab. 
tratiu'k  teceMtMU  ftom  Athena.*— CiTMBBaiiaa*. 


PRIVACY,  SETIREBfEIVT,  8ECLUBI0M. 

Privtry  liteiaNy  denotea  the  abatraet qnality  of  fH. 
v*u ;  but  when  taken  by  Itaelf  It  aignUIca  the  amte  of 
tfe^ngi  yrir-  ate :  reUrtwtmt  llterallT  algnUlea  the  abetraet 
Kt«r  rrUnnf:  and  ttdutian  that  of  aaelwttv  ooe^ 
•df:  tnjt  r'tiremmt  by  liaelfflnequently  denotea  a  alata 

1 1  Ired,  or  a  oil        '      * 

iiigMcliidad.' 


of  iDeifiir  ri  I  Ired,  or  a 
ABEe  of' hf^^ 


of  r0ltr«aMiit ;  aoeia^^aa,  a 
hence  we  aay  a  peraon  Ui^ea  In 


prtvitrw,  in  retinmtmij  In  a«el«ut«n ;  ^«a^  Jaoppoaed 
ut  ]^ahhc\ly ;  he  who  Uvea  In  fri^mtf^  thereibre,  la  0 


TO  R^^EDEj  RETREAT,  RETIRE,  WITM. 

I>RAW,  SECEDE, 
To  rr<.rdii  ii  to  go  back  :  tr>  ntreat  la  Ut  draw  back  ; 
lli«  'former  hi  a  iimpl«  atri^n,  tiiJ^iHl  to  oun"*  <x\xive 
alrttee;  the  latu^r  !■  a  partknliir  attlon^  dkiAci^J  hf 
tk^tmity  :  wtt  ret^it  liy  a  dirurt  backward  niovraif  nt; 
ws  rtireai  by  an  Ukfirrct  Ijot'kM'fird  nmvcnienir  *e 
Tfrfdt  a  f^'W  at^-p*  in  ordec  to  <ri>»erve  an  n|i)eci  nmrf 
distinctly:  we  rgtftcf  from  tbe  potiElon  we  hJire  ttik'oi, 
In  Drd^T  to  <9ita|ie  danirer :  wIvieriT  tno  advanee  cao 
tvrdiF ;  lH|t  in  p^of^ral  tlKveonlj  rttrfai  wTiOiieadTiinc^ 
U  oot  fr*w  iiBcM**^  U  the  aet  t»f  every  orfC  i  rHrtntinf 
U  [teciiUnrlf  tbe  act  of  *o*HI«i%,  or  iIhik'  ffhi^nmhn  fuM 
We  moiremtnti.  Tu  rrlir*  and  iBttkdfAa  ttrtf  loally 
^alfy  Uic  inin«  aa  rrr^Edf,  iYm  t*,  dmw  Utak  ttt  off, 
NtfChflf  agt^-«  Ifl  afpitcai^  ma^ily  with  ncait    to 


wIki  foliim  «  no  pubUck  Une,  who  Uvea  ao  aa  to  I 

known ; 

Fly  with  me  to  lomc  aafe,  aome  aacred^oceir. 

Rows 
Rrtirpmemi  baoppoMd  toopcMiemor  fkvedomof  aoeeM, 
b■:^l^le^e^l1f^whollvea  In  rcCtrfSMni,  wlthdrawa  fran 
tbe  norl^ty  cirothera,heUveaby  himaelf;  *Inourr«tM«- 
mtn  tj  fVKfy  thing  dlppoaei  ua  to  be  aeriona.'— Anmaoa. 
SttLltttiorM  in  the  exceaa  of  retirmumt ;  he  who  Uvea  In 
ttitutton  hnn  aU  aecem  to  himaelf;  he  ahati  hfanaelf 
from  thi'  vi^trld; 

Wbit  ran  thy  imag'ry  of  aorrow  mean  T 
hfiimfri  from  the  world,  and  all  lla  care, 
lloiit  tJioutogrleveorJoiy,  tohopeorfearl 

PaioB 
Priviicy  It  moat  aoitaUe  flvr  auch  aa  are  hi  cireum* 
atant4M  of  humiliation,  whether  fhmi  their  mhrfbrtuna 
or  tbi^ir  fait  I  ( :  rttirtwmut  la  peenllarty  agreeable  to  thoaa 
mhfi  hrf  E>f  a  reflective  tmn;  but  »tdun»H  la  choaen 
only  by  \\vn%  who  laboor  under  aome  atvonf  aflbctlon 
of  the  niU ni,  wlielber  of  a  reUgloaB  or  phyalcal  natnia. 


TO  ABDICATE,  DEBERT. 

Th«  following  celebrated  apeech  of  Lord  Bomem,  hi 
tO^  on  King  JanM8*a  vacatiag  the  throne,  may  ba 
adntiitKl  an  a  nappy  dueidation  of  theae  two  Important 
word*,  tioi  (  am  not  lnclln«4  to  think  that  they  coma 
euffieienily  cloae  In  algnlflcatlon  to  render  any  com- 
parbrtii-  nfx^j-jaary. 

''  Wbac  1.4  appointed  me  to  apeak  to  b  your  Lord- 
ahlp'  Ar^t  aioendment  by  which  the  word  mbdieaied  la 
the  0oinm^i«*  vote  b  chang^  into  the  word  dutrted^ 
nnd  t  am  ir*  acquaint  your  Lordahlpa  what  aome  of  the 
^rotjivd-i  P.TV  that  Induced  the  Commoaa  10  Inabt  on  tha 
wont  ^dfcatmiy  and  not  to  agree  to  your  amendment. 

^■Tlie  fitit  reaaoo  yoiir  Lordahipa  are  pbaaed  lo 
dallvef  jbt  yooi  GlMQflvf  the  word  b^  that  tifi  WdM 


MU 


CNGU8H    SYNONYMES. 


r  LotdiblBi  do  DOC  ted  k  a  word  known 
to  tiM  commoa  law  oc  England,  and  tberdbre  oufbt 
DOC  to  be  OMd.  The  nett  la  that  Uie  oonoMMi  appli- 
cation of  the  word  amounta  to  a  Toluntary  ezpreat 
renandation,  whieta  Is  not  In  tUe  caee,  nor  will  follow 
ftom  the  pretnieee. 

**  Mv  Lonii,  as  to  the  fleet  of  iboK  reasons,  If  it  be  an 
objection  that  the  word  aWicefsrf  bath  not  a  known 
senee  In  the  oonimoQ  law  of  England,  tJiere  If  the  same 
olilectloo  against  the  word  ies0rte4 ;  so  that  your  Lord- 
ahipe*  first  reoeon  hath  the  same  force  apdnst  jrour 
^ ,_^..- 1  used  fy  the  Com- 


**  The  words  are  both  Latin  words,  and  used  In  tlie 
best  aatfaoia,  and  both  of  a  known  signiOcatlon  ;  their 
meaning  Is  very  well  understood,  tlHMigh  it  be  true  their 
meaning  Is  not  the  same.  The  word  akdieOt  doth 
naturally  and  properly  signify,  entirely  to  renounce, 
throw  OT*,  disown,  relinquish  any  thing  or  person,  so  as 
lo  have  no  Airther  todo  with  It;  and  that  whether  it  be 
done  by  express  words  o(  in  writing  (which  is  the  sense 
four  LorMiips  put  upon  It,  and  which  Is  properly 
called  resignation  or  oeasioo),  ot  by  doing  such  acts  as 
we  incoosMent  with  the  holding  and  retaining  of  the 
thbig.  which  the  Commons  take  to  be  the  present  case, 
and  therefore  n»ake  choice  of  the  word  sMicoie,  as  that 
which  they  thought  did  above  aH  others  express  that 
meaning.  And  In  this  latter  sense  It  Is  taken  liy  others; 
and  that  this  Is  the  true  signiflcationof  the  word  Ishall 
show  yoor  Lordships  out  of  the  best  authors. 

•*  The  first  I  shall  mention  Is  Grotlus,  De  Jure  Belli 
«t  Pads,  L  9,  c  4,  ^  4.  Venit  enim  hoc  oon  ex  Jure 
eivlll,  sed  ex  Jure  naturali,  quo  quisque  suum  potest 
■♦dnjars,  «t  ex  naturali  prasumptione.  quA  voluisse  quls 
caeditur  quod  suflfelenter  significavit  And  then  he 
goes  on:  Recusarl  bereditas,  non  tantom  verbis  sed 
etiam  ra»  potest,  at  quovis  Indielo  voluntatis. 

"  Another  instance  which  I  shall  mention,  to  show 
that  for  akdicMtiug  a  thing  it  is  sofllcient  to  do  an  act 
wUeh  Is  Inconsistent  vrith  retaining  It,  though  there  be 
•othing  of  express  renunciation,  is  out  of  Calvin's  Lexi- 
con Jurldieom,  where  he  says,  Oenenun  mkdiet  qui 
iponeam  repudlat.  Here  la  an  aMieatMn  without 
•xpfpss  words,  but  It  Is  by  doing  such  an  act  as  doth 
■olBcieatly  signify  his  poipose. 

**  The  next  author  i  shall  quote  Is  Brissonius.  De 
Verborum  Bigniflcatione,  who  hath  this  passage :  Homo 
Uber  qui  seipsumvenditeMteatse  statu  sno.  That  is, 
he  who  sells  himself  hath  thereby  done  such  an  act  as 
cannot  consist  with  his  former  state  of  f>eedom,  and  is 
tbsr^y  said  properly  se  aldtcasM  statu  sua 

**  Bndcus.  In  his  Commentarlei  Ad  Legem  Secondam 
de  Origine  Juris,  expounds  the  words  In  the  same  sense. 
Miietrt  se  niacistratu  est  idem  quod  aMre  penllus 
maglstratn.  Hetnatgoesootofhisoffleeof  magktracy, 
let  It  be  in  what  manner  he  will,  has  ahdieattd  the 
magistracy. 

''^^nd  GrotloB,  In  hto  Book  de  Jure  BeOl  et  Pads, 
1. 1,  C.4,  $  9,  seema  to  expound  the  word  ahdieare  by 
wtOMifetU  kMkert  pf  dmrdUto;  that  is,  be  who  bath 
midkated  any  thing  bath  so  for  rdlnquisbed  it,  that  he 
hath  no  rigbtof  return  to  It  And  tbatis  the  sense  the 
Commons  pot  upon  the  wont.  It  Is  an  entire  aliena- 
tion of  the  thing  «Ad»cafMf,  and  so  sunds  In  of^iosition 
to  iie^rt.  Dicat  qui  proprlnm  aliqaot  fodt.  mkdiet 
qui  alienat:  so  says  Pral^us  in  his  Lexkon  Juris.  It 
is  therefbre  Insisted  on  as  the  proper  word  by  the  Com- 

"  But  the  word  dettrui  (whfeh  Is  the  word  used  Inr 
•he  amendment  made  by  your  Lordships)  hath  not  only 
a  very  doubtful  sicnification,  but  In  the  common  ac- 


eenianoe  both  of  the  dvll  and  canon  law,  doth  signify 
only  a  bare  withdrawbig,  a  temporary  quitting  of  a 
thing,  and  neglect  only,  which  leaveth  the  party  at 
liberty  of  retnming  to  it  again.  Duertmm  pro  ne- 
glecto,  says  Splcellus  In  his  Lexicon.  But  the  dilfcr- 
ence  between  iestrere  and  ierelinfuere  Is  expressly 
laid  down  by  Bartoloson  the  8th  law  of  the  S8th  tHIe 
of  the  11th  book  of  the  Code,  and  his  words  are  these: 
Nou  diligenter  ex  hac  lege,  quod  allud  est  agruro  ds- 
ssrsrc,  allud  dtreUnfmtre ;  qui  enim  der^infwU  ipsum 
ex  pQNiitentlA  noo  revocare,  sed  qui  dssmi,  intra  Men- 
Blum  potest 

•'Whereby  h  appears,  my  kmk,  that  is  called  da- 
ssrMsn  which  b  temporary  aad  rellevaMe;  that  is 
called  dwsKcHsn  where  there  Is  no  power  or  right  to 


Bo  la  the  best  Latin  aatbon,  tad  in  the  dvil  Ivr, 
e  txtreitum  is  used  to  slgniiy  soldiers  leiffli^ 
thdr  cokMirs ;  and  In  the  canon  law  to  tfcscrt  a  benefice 
signifies  no  more  than  to  be  a  non-resident 

**  In  both  cases  the  party  bath  not  only  a  right  of 
'returning,  but  is  bound  to  return  again ;  whkh,  mjr 
Lords,  as  the  Commons  do  not  take  to  be  the  present 
case,  so  they  cannot  think  that  your  Lordships  do,  be- 
cause It  Is  expreisly  said,  in  one  of  vour  reasons  given 
In  defonce  of  the  last  amendment,  that  your  Lontehlps 
have  been  and  are  willing  to  secure  the  nation  agalnat 
the  return  of  Kii«  James,  whfch  yoor  Lordahlpa  would 
in  Justice  do.  If  you  did  look  upon  it  to  be  no  more  than 
a  n^igMit  withdrawing,  which  leaveth  a  liberiy  to  the 
party  to  return. 

*' For  which  reasons,  my  Lords,  the  Commons  cannot 
agree  to  the  first  amendment,  to  Insert  tin  word  de- 
90rud  instead  of  abdicated ;  because  It  doth  not  In 
any  sort  come  up  tn  their  sense  of  the  thing,  so  they 
apprehend  It  doth  not  reach  your  Lordships*  meaning  aa 
it  is  expressed  In  your  reasons,  whereas  tney  k>ok  upon 
the  word  abdicaUd  to  express  properly  what  Is  to  be 
inf^red  from  that  part  of  the  vote  to  whichyour  Lord* 
ships  have  agreed,  vie  '  That  King  James  it.,  by  gofaig 
about  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  king  sjid  pec^,  and  mr  vl> 
olating  the  f\indamental  laws,  and  withdrawing  bln»> 
self  nut  of  the  kingdom,  hath  thereby  renounced  to 
be  a  king  according  to  the  constitution.*  By  avowing 
to  govern  according  to  a  desptHlck  power  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  and  Inconsistent  therewith,  he 
hath  renounced  to  be  a  king  according  to  the  law; 
such  a  king  as  he  swore  to  be  at  tlie  coronation ;  such 
a  king  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  an  English  sabject  to 
due :  and  hath  set  up  another  kind  of  dominion ;  which 
is  to  all  intents  an  abdieatwn  or  abandoning  of  hia 
legal  title  as  fUliy  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  expren 
words. 

"  And,  my  Lords,  for  these  reasons  the  Commons  do 
insist  upon  the  word  Mbdieaied^  andcannot  agree  to  the 
word  detertod.** 

Without  all  thto  learned  verbodiyhwiU  be  obvkMM 
to  every  person  that  the  two  words  are  widely  dl^nct 
from  each  other ;  mkdieatum  bdng  a  pure  act  of  discre* 
tion  for  which  a  man  is  answerable  to  himself  oiriy :  bat 
deBertion  an  act  which  involves  mweor  less  a  breecft 
of  moral  obllgatioiL 


TO  DISMISS,  DISCHABGE,  DISCARD. 

Dumi»»t  in  Latin  dtmitnu^  partidple  of  dranOs, 
compounded  of  di  and  mUto^  signifies  to  send  asunder 
or  away;  dweAayye,  signifies  lo  release  fVom  a  charge; 
dueard,  in  Spanltrfi  descmrtar^  compounded  of  du 
and  e«rt4r,  sipiUies  u>  lay  cards  out  or  aside,  to  cast 
them  o£ 

The  idea  of  removing  to  a  distance  Is  included  in  aH 
these  terms ;  but  with  various  c<dlateral  circumstanoas. 
Dismiss  to  the  general  term;  discharge  and  discard 
are  modes  of  disoiissiog :  dismiss  to  applicable  to  per. 
sons  of  all  stations,  but  to  used  more  partictUarty  fbr 
the  higher  orders:  disekarge  on  the  other  hand  to  con- 
fined to  those  in  a  subordinate  station.  A  clerk,  or  an 
oAcer,  or  a  minister,  to  dismissed ;  *  In  order  to  an  ac- 
commodation, they  agreed  upon  thto  preliminary,  that 
each  of  them  should  hnmediately  dismiss  hto  privy 
counsellor.*— Addisok.  A  menial  servant  or  a  soklier 
to  diachargsd;  *Mr.  Pope's  errands  were  so  fVequent 
and  frivolous  ttiat  the  footman  In  time  avoided  and  ne- 
glected him,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  disekargsd  •oast 
of  hto  sonants  for  their  obstinate  refVisal  of  hto  mes- 


'— JoHNsoir. 

rgti 
the  action ;  they  are  used  Indiflbreutly  for  that  which 


jfeii 


either  Msmiss  nor  discharge  d^ne  the  motive  of 


to  voluntary,  or  the  contrary :  discard^  on  the  contrary, 
always  marks  wl  dismissal  that  to  not  agreeable  lo  the 
party  discarded,  A  person  may  request  to  be  dismissed 
otdtscharged^hMtnever  lobe  discarded.  Thedwaiwsel 
or  discharge  f^ees  a  person  from  the  obUgatioa  or  ne- 
cessity of  performing  a  certain  duty ; 

I>t«siu«  the  people  then,  and  give  eomtnand 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  band.— Popi. 
The  discarding  throws  Idm  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or 
station :  >  I  am  so  great  a  k>ver  of  whatever  to  French, 
that  I  latdy  discarded  an  hnmble  admirer  because  he 
neitber  spoke  that  toogoe  nor  drank  daret*— BirsextL. 


ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


t6i 


9lMsral«tl  applied  to  thiot*  in  tbe  monl  feait,  tod 
with  Um  MOW  dtitiiiction:  we  are  Mid  to  dimtM  our 
feem,  to  iuekm-gt  a  duty,  and  to  di»eard  a 
ftomtlieniiiid: 

yoor  eoarafe,  and  4iraiiM  yoor  eare. 

DaTBBH. 

If  I  am  iMMind  to  pav  anoney  on  a  certain  day,  I  dis- 
tk4arf§  the  obligatloa  if  I  pay  It  tiefine  twelveo*ciock  at 
iiigbu'— Blacutonk.  * Juatiee  ditcard*  parqr  flriaid- 
slupand  kindred.'— Ansuo*. 


TO  LET,  LEAVE,  SUFFER. 

Lett  tliroagh  tlie  medium  of  tbe  Gotbtck  Utan,  and 
other  chances  In  the  French  Uwtr,  G€nnan  Iommi, 
Jtceoroesin  all  — ^''^•"— ^—  -•—  -   -■    • 


prafoabOity  ftom  the  Latin  fac*,  to 
u  or  set  loose,  free ;  lettv  (v.  7b  (mm)  ;  ttvovi 
ftoni  tne  Latin  n{f$ro  to  bear  with,  signifies  noC  to  put 
astopta 

The  remoira]  of  liindranco  ot  constraint  on  tbe  ac- 
tions of  others,  is  Implied  by  all  these  terms ;  bot  let  is 
a  less  formal  action  than  feoo*,  and  this  than  ««fer.  I 
Ut  a  person  paa  in  the  road  by  getting  out  of  his  way : 
IlasMa  peraon  to  decide  on  a  matter  according  to  his 
own  discfetion,  by  declining  to  interfere:  I  ntf«r  a 
person  to  go  bis  own  way,  over  whom  I  am  expected 
to  exercise  a  controL  It  is  in  general  roost  pmdent  to 
Ut  things  talm  their  own  ooorse;  'Where  there  Is  a 
certainty  and  an  nncertabity,  Ut  the  uncertainty  n>, 
and  liold  to  that  wUch  is  certain.*— SAUNDxasoN.  In 
the  education  of  yoath,  tbe  greatest  art  lies  In  Uam*g 
them  to  follow  tlie  natural  bent  of  their  minds  and  turn 
of  disposliion  witlioot  at  the  same  time  ngervug  tliem 
to  do  any  thing  pr^udleial  to  their  character  or  ftiUire 
interesu; 

This  crime  I  eoold  aol  tows  tupunisbed. 

Dkicbam. 
*  If  Pope  had  Mtfcrcd  Mb  heart  to  be  aUenatod  from  ber, 
be  could  hare  found 


— JOHJISOII. 


IIU] 


TO  LEAVE,  aurr,  relinqxtub. 

LeoM.  In  Saxon  IkTvs.  In  old  Oarman  £a«^  Latia 
liiiftM,  Greek  X<foM,  aignUles  either  to  l«c«e  or  be  want- 
ing, because  one  Is  wanting  fai  the  place  which  one 
Uavu  ;  fuity  in  French  flatter,  Gom  the  Latin  fuutma 
rest,  signifles  to  rest  or  remain,  to  give  up  tlie  liold  of: 
the  sense  of  reliufmUh  is  given  under  the  iiead  of 
M*Md0: 

We  Uaw  that  to  which  we  may  intend  to  return ; 
we  fuU  that  to  which  we  return  no  more :  we  may 
Imp*  a  place  voluntarily  or  otherwise ;  but  we  rdm- 
^nisk  It  unwillingly.  We  Uave  persons  or  things ;  we 
fiut  and  ril»iifitt«*thbiga  only.  I  iMv«  one  person  in 
orderio  speak  to  another ;  I  (mm  my  house  for  a  short 
thue; 

Why  Uaot  we  not  tbe  fatal  Trojan  aiiore, 
And  roeasuis  back  the  seas  we  crossed  be&ia  1 

Pora. 
r  fiut  It  not  to  relam  to  it;  *At  last  be  (Savage) 
futtud  tbe  boose  of  bis  (Hend.*— Jobmboh. 

They  preserve  the  same  distinction  in  the  moral  ap- 
p5catton.  A  prudent  man  Imvm  all  qnestlQns  about 
minor  matters  In  relMon  and  politics  to  men  of  bosy, 
restless  tempers;  '  We  have  no  better  materials  to 
compoond  the  priesthood  of,  than  the  mass  of  maa- 
klnd,  which,  cormpied  as  it  Is,  those  who  receive 
orders,  must  have  some  vices  to  Imos  behind  them.'— 
Swirr.  It  Is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  a  contem- 
pladve  mbid  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  early  cbttdbood, 
which  have  been  kMg  gmitttd  for  the  busy  seenes  of 
active  Ut%;  • 

The  sacred  wrestler,  tm  a  blesshig's  glv*n, 
Qnito  not  his  hold,  bat  baltiog,  eonquen  beav^i. 
Wallxb. 
A  miser  Is  loath  to  rtUm^wUh  tbe  gain  which  has 
added  so  greatlyto  hisstoree  and  his  pleasares;  *  AI- 
tbongh  Charles  rUimwwUhfi  almost  every  power  for 
tbe  crown,  be  would  neither  give  up  his  Aienda  to 


give  up 

p)inisho>pnt,  nor  desert  what  he  esteemed  lils  retigiouii 
jftity.'-^HcMa. 


TO  LEAVE,  TAKE  LEAVE.  BDO  FAREWELL, 
OR  ADIEU. 

Lew  Is  here  general  as  before  (e.  TV  Ume);  it  ex- 
presses  simply  the  idea  of  separating  QBe*s  self  ihmi 
an  object,  whether  for  a  Ume  or  otnerwise ;  to  tdks 
ieoM  and  bid  fartweU  imply  a  separaiion  for  a  perpe- 
tuitv. 

To  Uw  b  an  unqualified  action,  It  Is  applied  to  ob* 
Jects  of  indUforence,  or  otherwise,  but  sumioees  in  ge* 
oeral  no  exercise  of  one*s  foettngik  We  Imm  penona 
as  convenience  requires ; 

Self  alone,ln  nature  rooted  fost, 
Attends  us  first  and  Isoee*  us  last.— flwirr. 
We  leoM  them  on  the  road,  in  the  field,  In  tbe  boost, 
or  wherever  circumstances  direct ;  we  Ume  ibem  with 
or  wlthont  speaking;  to  tmkt  Uave  is  a  parUng  cere, 
mony  between  friends,  on  their  parting  for  a  consider- 
able time;  'Now  I  am  to  take  Umh  of  my  readers,  I 
am  under  greater  anxle^  than  I  hsve  known  for  the 
work  of  any  day  since  I  undertook  this  province/— 
Stbblb.  To  bid  fareteM  or  adiem  is  a  stIU  mora 
solemn  ceremony,  when  the  partlug  Is  expected  to  be 
final.  When  applied  to  things,  we  Um>e  such  as  we  do 
not  wish  to  meddle  with;  we  t^keUweof  those  thlnfi 
which  were  agreeable  to  us,  but  which  we  find  It  pm- 
dent to  give  up ;  and  we  Hd  /arewett  to  those  for 
which  we  stin  retain  a  great  attachment;  *  Antlelpata 
the  awful  moment  of  your  MddiNf  tbe  world  an  eternal 
/srswall.'- Blauu  It  Is  better  to  Uwe  a  question  un 
decided,  than  to  attempt  lo  decide  It  by  altercation  or 
vfolence ;  it  is  greater  virtue  in  a  man  to  tmhe  Um»e  of 
bis  vices,  than  to  let  them  tcke  Umve  of  him;  when  a 
man  engages  In  schemes  of  ambition,  be  must^id  euUm 
to  aU  the  eqioymenu  of  domestkk  life. 

LEAVE,  LIBERTY,  PERMISSION,  LICENSE. 

Lemve  has  here  the  sense  of  IVeedom  granted,  bo* 
cause  what  is  left  to  itself  Is  left  free ;  libertf,  In  LaUn 
Uhertast  from  liber  free,  denotes  the  stale  of  being  free 
from  external  restraint ;  permieeien  signifies  tbe  act  of 
perwuttingt  or  the  thing  permitted ;  Ueemee^  In  Latin 
lieemtiAt  from  Ueet  to  be  lawAil,  signifies  the  state  of 
betng  perwdttied  by  law,  or  the  act  of  tbe  law  in  pef 


Lemoe  and  Hberim  are  either  given  or  taken :  met' 
wrieei^m  is  taken  only;  ItesnM  Is  granted,  and  that  In  a 
qwclal  roanoer:  Uave  is  employed  only  on  Ikmlliar 
occasioni ;  '  I  must  have  Imw  to  be  grateful  to  any 
one  who  serves  me,  let  Mm  be  ever  so  obnoxioiw  t* 
any  party.*— Pora.  Libertf  h  given  In  more  im- 
portant matters ;  '  I  am  for  tbe  full  libertw  of  diversion 
(for  children),  as  much  as  you  can  be.*— Lockb.  The 
master  gives  leave  to  his  servant  to  go  out  for  his  plea 
sure ;  a  gentleman  gives  his  friends  tbe  Ub^  of 
shooting  on  his  grounds :  Umre  Is  taken  in  Indlflbrent 
matters  particularly  as  it  respects  iMvcof  absence^ 
Ubertf  k  taken  by  a  greater,  and  In  general  an  un 
authorised  stretch  of  one's  powers,  and  k,  thervfore, 


an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  another.  What  la 
done  without  the  Iseve  maybe  done  wKhout  the  know- 
ledge, thoogh  not  eootrary  to  tbe  wNI,  of  another ;  bit 
Ubertiea  wblch  are  taken  witliout  omring  an  apokwy 
are  always  calculated  to  give  oflbnce. 

Lmws  Is  granted  by  prtvaia  Individuals,  but  tieemee 
Is  granted  by  publick  autboriqr:  a  parent  gives  Imm 
to  a  chikl  to  take  a  walk;  tbe  government  grants 
lieemse*  Ibr  aelling  diflerent  commodities.    The  word 
tkmue  is  however  sometimes  ussd  figuratively; 
Leaving  the  wits  the  spackras  air. 
With  lieente  to  buUd  castles  there.— Swirr. 
Lene  and  permieeien  are  said  to  be  asked  for,  hot 
not  liberty:  we  beg  tecve  to  offer  our  ODlnkms;  we 
request  ^«rau#«M«,  but  not  tiforty.  to  speak :  'Thers- 
peated  wermieaioiu  you  give  me  or  dealing  freely  wkb 
Ni  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what  I  liave  done.*— Pora. 

LEAVINGS,  REMAINS,  REUCK8. 
Leameun  are  the  conssqoenca  of  a  voluntary  act ; 
they  slgni^  what  is  left }  rem^ku  are  what  ft>Uow  ki 
tbe  course  of  things:  they  are  what  remmin:  tba 
former  Is  therefbre  taltea  In  the  bad  sense  to  mgnify 
what  has  been  left  as  wortMess ;  the  latter  Is  never 
taken  in  thk  bad  seBBc    When  many  persona  of  good 


£l«OUSH  STNOIiTMEB. 


m^hkf  UN  lltaar<^chooilnctlit.(klrtoci|ieet 
tbat  Um  Umoimgt  win  hm  worth  ttttte  or  nodiioc,  afker 
all  iMve  nadt  tbdr  cboke; 
Buimt  flu,  ud  boMi,  Uw  lMmiv«  of  ike  feul. 

0OllltRTll.l.B. 

Bj  the  rtiifat  of  beanty  which  are  dMeoveraUe  to 
the  fhoe  of  a  female,  we  may  be  enabled  to  ertiaiate 
jirhat  her  pefioiial  cbanna  bad  beea ; 

So  midaifhl  tapara  waMeihaIr  lart  rtmaint. 

SoHBanu.B. 
'MmmimM  dgnlfy  IMeralhr  what  rwmsins:  Mtieka^  ftom 
the  Latin  r«lmf«e  to  leave,  that  which  ia  left.  The 
fbrmer  to  a  lena  of  general  and  ^miliar  appHeailoo; 
the  latter  to  ipedflck.  What  mMliw  after  the  nee  or 
conMimptioa  of  any  thing  to  termed  the  muun*  ;  what 
la  left  or  any  thing  after  a  topee  of  yeart  to  the  r$liek 
or  rtlitks.  There  are  renuunt  of  buildlnge  rooetly  after 
a  conflagration ;  there  are  relkks  of  antiquity  to  moet 
BMmaeterfee  and  old  churches. 

Rmunn*  are  of  value,  or  not,  according  to  the  dr- 
eamstanoecofthecaaei;  r«i>dk«  always  derive  a  value 
fkom  the  person  to  whom  they  were  supposed  originally 
to  belong.  The  rmoiiM  of  a  person,  that  Is,  what  cor- 
poreally r^mmhu  of  a  person,  after  the  ezttoctioo  of 
JIA,  wOl  be  respected  Iqr  hto  Mend; 

Upon  theee  Mendly  shoree,  and  flow*ry  plalae, 
Which  hide  Apchtoee»  and  hto  blest  rsisies 

OavoBii. 
A  bit  of  a  garment  that  belonged,  or  to  sappoaed  to 
have  belonged,  to  some  saint,  wUI  be  a  predoiis  nlicM 
la  the  eyee  of  a  superMltloas  Roman  CatbolIck ;  *  AU 
thoee  arts,  rarities,  and  Inventions,  whtoh  the  IncenhMiB 
pvfsue,  and  aH  admire,  are  but  the  rtUek  of  an  In- 
tellect dethced  with  sta  and  time.*— South.  All  na- 
tloM  have  agreed  to  respect  the  rmmmnu  of  the  dead ; 
untter  most  forms,  has  given  a  sacredness  to 


ftom  the  onrestrained  slate  of  the  wifl, 
teaee  of  the  aanily  paeslnns;  U*  nodooe 


faH«lon.u 
rslicA«  to 


rsfic^t  in  the  eyes  of  Us  most  xeakMis  votaries ;  the 
veneratloo  of  genius,  or  the  devotedoess  of  ftiendship, 
has  In  Uke  manner  transferred  Itself,  ftoro  the  IndlvV 
doal  Mmself,  to  some  olif)ect  which  has  been  hto  pro- 
perty or  to  hto  possession,  and  thus  febrlcated  fer  Itself 
rsikfts  equally  preciooi. 

L008B,  VAGUE.  LAX,  DIS80LUTB, 
LKSNTIOUB. 
£ese«,  to  German  It,  4be.,  Latin  tenw,  Greek 
iXdsmvt  and  Hebrew  y^  to  make  ftee;  av««*in 
Latto  v«jni«,8lgBifies  wandering;  lex,  to  Latto  texiu, 
km  a  similar  origto  with  lo0§9;  *i*—lnU,  in  Latin  Um- 
S0iut$Ut  participle  of  iiwM<ee.slgnlfles  dtu^lvtd  or  set 
fiee;  liesiUiMw,  1.  e.  havtoc  tiie  tfcsnes  or  power  to  do 
as  one  pieans  («.  Lsmm,  ItWrty). 

Z,Mee  to  the generick,  the  rest  are  speclflck  tenas; 
they  are  all  oppoeed  to  that  which  to  bound  or  adheres 
:  /•##•  to  employed  either  for  moral  or  latel- 


to :  vmgfu  only  for  Intellectual  objects 
Ux  sometiibea  for  wnat  to  Inielleetual,  but  oftener  for 
the  moral ;  dissefats  and  lietHti0u§  only  to  moral  mat- 
whatever  wanto  a  proper  conneicioo,  or  llnklog 
(mm;  whatever  to  ecatlerea 


logitlMir  of  the  parte,  to 

and  remotely  separated  to  mvM'  a  stvto  to  Imm  where 
*    words  and  sealences  are  not  aiade  to 


aa  to  form  a  regalariy  connected  eerlee . 
MirM  which  have  but  a  remote  coonezloo  with  the 
au^iect  referred  to:  by  the  same  role,  /•«««  hints 
thrown  out  at  random  may  give  rise  to  specutotion  and 
eoiOecture,  but  cannot  serve  as  the  ground  of  any  con- 
clusion ;  ignorant  people  are  apt  to  credit  every  wugmt 
rumour,  and  to  communicate  it  u  a  certainty. 

Opinkrai  are  h^te,  either  Inasmuch  aa  they  want 
loclcal  precision,  or  as  they  foil  to  moral  strictness; 
•Becaufe  conscience  and  toe  fear  of  swerving  from 
that  which  to  righu  maketh  them  diligent  observers  of 
circumstances,  the  !##•«  regard  whereof  to  the  nuree 
of  vulgar  folly.*— Hooaaa.  Suggestions  and  surmises 
are  In  their  nature  ««#««,  as  they  spring  ftom  a  very 
remote  channel,  or  are  produced  by  the  waoderinp  of 
the  Imaglnatioa ;  *Thal  action  which  to  osfM  and  in- 
delarminate  will  at  last  eettto  into  habit,  and  habitual 


determinate  wUI 

paeoUaritiea  are  quickly  ridtculoos.*— Jomsoa.  Opi- 
BteoB  are  las,  iaasauch  as  they  have  a  tendency  to 
lessea  the  BMtal  obUgatioQ,  or  to  Iseesa  BMMral  tiea : 
•la  thto  gaawal  depravity  of  attnnera  and  lastly  of 
prtaelptoi,  puraiiUi^  toaowheianoiaiiioogly'to' 


froiu  the  errour  of  the  Judgement;  U0M  prindptos 
aflbct  the  moral  coodua  of  ludividuato;  las  priadplee 
afiect  the  speculative  opiuions  of  men,  eltlier  aa  iodi- 
viduato  or  in  eociety :  one  to  |0«m  to  practice,  and  les 
in  speculation  or  .in  discipline:  the  Imm  atan  sins 
against  hto  conscience ;  be  seu  himself  free  flrom  that 
to  which  he  knows  that  he  ooght  to  sulnnlt ;  the  las 
man  errs,  but  he  aflbcta  to  defend  hto  errour.  A  Imm 
man  Iqiores  himself,  but  a  las  aian  injures  society  at 
laige.  Dissmlmimu*  to  the  eacees  of  h^Mnets ;  lutm 
U0utn«$a  to  the  coneequeaee  of  lastly,  or  the  freedom 
fl-om  external  constraint 

L»0stne*t  of  character,  if  Indulged,  eooo  sinks  into 
iuflmtauBM  of  roorato ;  and  Uxitm  of  discipline  to 
quickly  followed  by  licentUmMn^M  of  manners. 

A  young  man  of  Uo—  character  makes  light  of 
moral  obligatioos  in  general;  *The  UKMt  voluptuous 
and  lM«e  person  breathing,  were  he  but  tied  to  follow 
hto  dice  and  hto  courtships  every  day,  would  find  it  the 
greatest  torment  that  could  befall  him.*— Sotrra.  A 
man  of  di««e<Kt«  character  commits  every  excess,  and 
totally  dtoregards  every  restralot ;  *  As  the  life  of  Petro- 
nlus  ArMter  was  altogether  ^w««litl«,  the  Indiflfercnca 
which  he  showed  at  the  close  of  it  to  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  rather  than  fortitude.' 
— AooisoN.  In  proportion  as  a  commander  \b  Ux  \xk 
the  punishment  of  oflboces,  an  anny  will  become 
Uetntimu ,  In  oroportion  as  the  admliitotration  of  tow 
becomes  Iss,  toe  age  will  become  UuntUnu;  ' Moral 
philosophy  to  verv  agreeabto  to  the  paradoiJral  and 
aesmtumt  qiirit  of  tite  age.*— BaATTia. 

SLACK,  LOOSE. 
SUtkj  to  -Saxon  fleet,  tow  German  sladi.  Preach 
lecAe,  Latin  Isxiw,  and  Imm,  In  Saxon  lew,  both 
come  ftom  the  Hebrew  y^  to  make  flree  or  1—m; 
thev  diflbr  more  to  application  than  to  senee :  they  are 
both  oppoeed  to  that  which  to  cioee  bound:  but  Hack 
to  said  only  of  that  which  to  tied,  or  that  with  which 
any  thing  to  tied ;  white  Iom*  to  said  of  any  substances, 
the  parts  of  which  do  not  adhere  cloeely :  a  rope  to 
»l*€k  In  opposition  to  the  tight  rope,  which  to  stretched 
to  its  ftill  extent;  and  In  general  cords  or  strings  ara 
said  to  be  alack  which  foil  In  the  requisite  detree  of 
tIghtiHsM;  bat  they  are  said  to  be  Imm  to  an  indeflnita 
manner,  without  conveying  any  coUateral  idea :  thtia 
the  string  of  an  Instrument  is  deiMNninaled  »lmck 
rather  than  I— 99;  on  the  other  hand,  I— 99  to  said  of 
many  bodies  to  which  the  word  9Uck  cannot  be  ap- 
plied: a  garment  to  loote,  but  not  9lack ;  the  leg  of  a 
table  to  l0o«e,  but  not  9lack.  In  the  moral  application 
that  which  admits  of  extenelon  tongthways  to  deno- 
minated 9Uuk;  and  that  which  foils  in  consistency 
and  ckiee  adherence  to  loo99:  trade  in  general  to  said 
to  be  9lack,  or  the  sale  of  a  particotor  article  to  be 
»Uck;  but  an  engagement  to  said  to  be  Imm, and  |»tn- 
dples  l#es«. 

Rebellifm  now  began,  for  lack 

Of  seal  and  plunder,  to  grow  «la«JL— HtranaiAS. 

Nor  fear  that  he  who  sits  so  I0O99  to  life. 

Should  too  much  shun  Its  tobouia  and  its  strife. 
Denium 

TO  RELAX,  REMIT. 
The  general  idea  of  dimtoutioo  to  that  which  alliee 
theee  words  to  each  other;  but  they  diflbr  very  widely 
In  their  original  meaning,  and  somewhat  in  tlielr  ordi- 
nary application ;  rtlax^  ftom  the  word  lex  or  tooee^ 
aignlAes  to  make  kxiee,  and  to  lis  moral  use  to  leesea 
any  thtog  in  Ita  degree  of  tightness  or  rifour;  tofvadl, 
from  re  and  miUo  to  sendlMck,  signifies  to  uke  off  in 
part  or  entirely  that  which  has  been  impoeixl ;  that  Is, 
to  leesen  In  quantity.  In  regard  to  oar  atlempta  to  act, 
we  may  speak  of  rdazing  in  our  endeavours,  and  re- 
wuuinf  our  labours  or  exertions ; 

No  more  the  smith  hto  doskv  brow  shall  dear, 
Raiax  hto  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear. 
OouMKmi 
How  often  have  I  blessed  tha  eoming  day, 
When  toU  rmitting  toot  tu  turn  lo  ntay. 

GoLsaxmi 
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IB  renrd  to  our  deallngi  with  others,  we  mayqwak 
^f  ritvang  lo  diMiplfne,  relaxing  in  tbo  severity  or 
gtrictneM  of  our  conduct,  of  rewutUng  a  punbbment 
or  remitting  a  lentence.  The  discretionary  power  of 
■bowinc  mercy  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sove- 
reign, servfa  to  reUu  the  rigour  of  tlie  iaw;  *The 
■Utute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  limes  rtlaxed  by 
Che  legislature.'— SwiPT.  When  the  punishment  seems 
to  be  dlsproportioned  to  the  mag nhude  of  the  oflfence, 
it  Is  but  equitable  to  rtmii  iL  •  The  magiatrate  can 
often,  where  the  publick  good  demands  not  the  execu- 
tion of  the  iaw,  reaitc  the  punisbment  of  criminal 
I  by  bis  own  authority.*— Locks. 


TO  CEASE,  LEAVE  OFF,  DISCONTINUE, 
DESISl'. 

Omm,  in  French  cesser,  Latin  ccsse,  from  euti  per- 
fect of  eed»  to  yield,  signiilce  to  give  up  or  put  an  end 
to:  to  leav  off  is  literally  to  separate  one's  self  from 
an  action  or  course  of  conduct ;  itocsattnus,  with  the 
privative  iia,  expresses  the  opposite  of  continne:  ie- 
shty  from  Uie  Latin  d«#isto,  or  4e  and  ststo,  aignUles 
literally  to  take  one's  self  off  from  a  thing. 

To  cBMSt  is  neuter ;  to  <MnM  off  and  duemUmut  are 
active :  we  c*a$e  from  doing  a  thing ;  we  Unve  tff  or 
disMtio'iuis  a  thing.  Omu«  is  used  either  for  particular 
actions  or  general  habits ;  Jsovs  off  more  usually  and 
properly  for  particular  actions ;  diaconUmtu  for  general 
Labits.  A  retless,  siwiled  child  never  centu  crying 
•otil  It  has  obtained  what  it  wants ;  it  ia  a  roaric  of 
Impatience  not  to  esa«e  lamenting  when  one  is  bi  pain ; 
*  A  succeMful  author  Is  equally  in  danger  of  the  dhni- 
•ution  of  his  fhme,  whether  he  continues  or  tMMf  to 
write.*— JoBHsoN.  A  labourer  leant*  tff  bis  work  at 
any  given  hour ;  *  As  liarsh  and  irregular  sound  Is  not 
harmony ;  so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion,  oratory; 
therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  certain  divine  of 
the  first  order  would  do  weU  to  Isooe  this  sf  .*— Swirr. 
A  delleate  person  dUeontmuM  his  visits  when  they  are 
found  not  to  be  agreaahle;  *  I  would  cheerltally  have 
borne  the  whole  expense  of  it,  if  my  private  esublish- 
ment  of  native  readers  and  writers,  which  I  cannot 
with  convenience  disanUinue  at  present,  did  not  require 
more  than  half  of  the  monthly  expense,  which  the  com- 

gletlon  of  a  Digest  would  In  my  opiiUoa  demand.'— 
la  Wm.  Jokks. 

It  should  be  our  fhst  endeavour  to  ceue  to  do  evil. 
It  Is  never  good  to  leave  off  working  while  there  is  any 
thing  to  do,  and  time  to  do  it  in.  Toe  discontinuing  of 
a  good  practice  without  adequate  grounds  evinces  grMt 
Instability  of  character. 

To  eeate  is  said  of  that  which  flows  out  of  the  nature 
of  things;  to  leave  off^  dise^ntinuet  and  deeiet^  are 
always  the  acts  of  conscious  agents.  To  leave  off  and 
iiteontinue  are  voluntary  acts,  deeist  is  Involuntary ; 
It  is  pnident  to  deHut  from  using  our  endeavours  when 
we  Olid  them  ineffectual ;  it  is  natural  for  a  person  to 
leai  t  off  when  he  sees  no  farther  occasion  to  continue 
Ills  labour;  *The  laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  dis- 
puted the  chieftainry  of  the  clan  with  M acleod  of  Skle ; 
but  being  much  inferiour  iq  extent  of  possesi ' 
I  suppose,  been  forced  to  d«n«(.*— Jobmsoh. 

CESSATION,  STOP,  REST,  INTEIMISSION. 

Gestation,  ftom  the  verb  to  eeassj  marks  the  condition 
of  leaving  off;  stop,  ftom  to  stop,  marks  that  of  being 
stopned  or  prevented  from  going  on ;  rest,  ftom  to  rest, 
marks  the  state  of  being  quiet ;  and  intsmussion,  from 
snUrmiL,  marks  that  of  ceasing  occasionally. 

To  cease  respects  the  coarse  of  thiofs ;  whatever 
does  not  go  on  has  eeased;  things  cea#«  of  tberoaelves: 
•<fp  respects  some  external  action  or  influence ;  nothing 
at^s  but  what  is  suppoaed  to  be  stopped  or  hindered  bv 
another :  rest  Is  a  species  of  cessatiom  that  regards 
labour  or  exertion ;  whatever  doea  not  movo  or  exert 
itself  is  at  rest:  intorwussion  Is  a  spocita  of  ei««clMii 
only  for  a  time  or  at  certain  intarvals. 

That  wMrh  csoms  or  stops  Is  aopposed  to  he  at  an 
end:  rest  or  tmtermission  auppoees  a  renewal.  A  «s«- 
sation  of  hnettUties  is  at  all  times  desirable :  to  pat  a 
stop  to  evil  practices  is  sometimes  the  most  difllcun  and 
dangerous  of  all  undertakings :  rest  alter  fkUgue  Is 
Indispensable,  fbr  labour  without  tntennisfiM  exhaoata 
the  frame.  The  rain  mmm,  a  person  oraball«top« 
rannhif,  the  labourar  fMto  ftan  nitofl,  a  Ihvar  Is  tfafar- 


mittenL    There  is  nothing  In  the  world  which  dooBnol 
ceofs  to  exisiat  one  period  or  another ; 
Who  then  would  court  the  pomp  of  guilty  power, 
When  the  mind  sickens  at  Uie  weary  show, 
And  flies  to  temporary  death  for  ease  1 
When  half  our  life  'a  cessation  of  our  being. 

Stbblb. 
Death  stops  everr  one  aooner  or  later  In  his  career ; 
'  In  all  those  motions  and  operations  which  are  incen> 
santly  going  on  throughout  nature,  there  is  no  stey  nor 
inierruptiou.'— Blair.  Whoever  is  vexed  witn  the 
cares  of  getting  riches  will  And  no  rest  for  his  mind  or 
body  ;  '  The  refresliiua  rest  and  peaceful  night  are  tha 

E»nion  of  him  only  who  lies  down  weary  with  honest 
bour.' — JoBHsoM.  He  wiil  labour  without  tntermis' 
sion  oftentimes  only  to  heap  troubles  on  himself; 
*  Whether  the  time  of  tiif«rmM«i«ii  Is  spent  in  company 
or  in  aolitude,  In  necessarv  business  or  involuntary 
levitlee,  the  understanding  is  equally  abstracted  fron 
the  object  of  inquiry.'— Jobhson. 


INTERVAL,  RESPITE. 

fntsrvait  In  Latin  intervattmm,  slgnifles  literally  the 
space  between  the  stakes  which  formed  a  Rinnan 
Intrenchment;  and,  by  an  extended  application.  It  sig* 
nifles  any  apace;  respite^  probably  contracted  from 
rewtrtt,  signifies  a  brenihing  again. 

Every  respite  requires  an  interval ;  liot  there  ara 
many  intorvals  wliere  there  is  no  respite.  The  term 
interval  respecu  time  only ;  rtspite  Includes  the  idea 
of  action  within  that  time  which  may  be  more  or  less 
agreeable ;  intervals  of  ease  are  a  respiu  to  one  who 
is  oppressed  with  labour ;  *  Any  uncommon  exertion 
of  strength,  or  perseverance  in  labour,  is  succeeded  by 
a  k>na  intsrval  of  languor.*— JoaaaoM.  The  inierval 
which  is  sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before  his 
execution  b  in  the  properest  sense  a  respiu ;  *  Give  mo 
leave  to  allow  myself  no  rwpics  firom  labour.*- 

TATOR. 


REPRIEVE,  RESPTTB. 
Reprieve  comes  in  ail  probability  ttom  the  French 
reprtSt  participle  of  reprendret  and  the  Latin  reprs- 
kendo,  signifying  to  take  back  or  take  off  that  which 
has  been  laid  on ;  respite  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

The  fdea  of  a  release  from  any  presanre  or  burden  Is 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  reprieve  is  that  whicli 
Is  granted;  the  respite  sometimes  comes  to  us  in  the 
course  of  things :  we  gain  a  rqmeve  from  any  punish- 
ment or  troubfe  which  threatens  us ;  we  gain  a  respite 
from  any  labour  or  weight  that  presses  upon  ua.    A 
criminal  gains  a  reprieve  when  the  puntshmeot  of 
death  is  commuted  (or  that  of  trannportation ;  a  debtor 
may  be  said  to  dbtain  a  reprieve  when,  with  a  prison 
before  his  eyes,  he  gets  such  indulgence  from  his  credit- 
ors as  sets  him  fVee  ;  there  is  frequently  no  respite  for 
persons  in  a  subordinate  station,  when  they  rail  Into 
the  hands  of  a  hard  taskmaster;   Sisyphus  Is  fbigned 
by  the  poets  to  have  been  condemned  to  the  toil  of 
perpetnally  rolling  a  stone  up  a  hill  as  fast  as  it  rolled 
back,  ftom  which  toll  he  had  no  respiu ; 
All  that  I  ask  is  but  a  short  reprieve, 
Till  I  forget  to  love  and  learn  to  grieve, 
Some  pause  and  respiu  only  I  require. 
Tin  with  my  tean  I  aball  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

Detdbm. 

INCESSANTLY,  UNCEASINOLY,  UNINTER- 
RUPTEDLY, WITHOUT  INTERMISSION. 

The  wDi][  of  conti[iuir>\  jint  of  duraUBO,  is  denoted 
by  Lti«->e  tffrnitf ;  incrfSAndt  1*  [lr«  iO"«^  general  and 
IndfAriliif'  or  KJI :  IL  ftif:riirie«  frlibmit  c^n^fng,  but  may 
be  :ipi»iic4  lo  tliingi  whicb  admit  of  ccrEoin  intervals: 
m^ftitiiigtjfUdeAaitt^  aiul  stgniflos  nn^er  ceaslna,  It 
cannr.it  fliercfotf!  be  appH^  to  whit  hm  ddv  cessation. 
In  fimlUiir  ^Iscoiim^,  wuc^Ms^mttif  Li  a.  oyperbolick 
mndf  L>f  iip^f^ii^  by  whJrJi  □[!«  nt^am  lo  denote  the  ab- 
auyf:f  of  ihijc?  ordinary  Intervals  Vf\]\ch  are  to  be  ex- 
pect «mI  ;  aa  vhtn  ^DO  fa>f  a  i«Ttoa  b  incsssanti§ 
talklriie  :  by  wl^tch  is  iindervtood,  iliai  tus  deea  not  allow 
bkjQH^f  Uia  ordLiiaiy  jiiisrnle  of  mt  Otn  t^ng ; 
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BorfeaL  mlidlet,  and  anthrtftf  waate, 

Value  feaitei,  and  ydle  rapenhilte, 

All  tfaoM  thia  aence*!  fort  anayle  ineettanOff. 

SPBnaaa. 
Untea$inglft  on  the  other  band,  to  mora  literally  em- 
ployed for  a  positive  want  of  ceaMiUoa ;  a  noise  is  said 
to  be  uHcsasnt^  which  literally  never  ceases ;  or  com- 
plaints are  uucuuimg  which  are  made  without  any 
painea  or  intervals; 
Impcll'd  with  steps  «iieMfta#,  to  poisoe 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocEs  me  with  (ha  view. 
Goldsmith. 
JneeMitUf  and  wMscstnf^  are  said  of  things  which 
act  of  themselves ;  mtmUmrufttdljf  is  said  of  that 
which  depends  upon  other  things:  it  rains  mct§««aUlf 
marks  a  continued  operation  of  nature,  Independoit 
of  evenr  thing ;  but  to  be  uminttrruptedlif  happy  marks 
one's  freedom  from  every  foreign  influence  which  to 
ttuflrlendly  to  one*s  happiness ; 

She  draws  a  dose  incumbent  cloud  of  death, 
UntnUm^Ud  by  the  living  winds.— Tbomson. 
heestoMtlf  and  tbe  other  two  words  ars  employed 
either  for  persons  or  thina;  mtk0ut  HtUrmigsi^n  to 
however  mostly  employed  for  persons :  thinp  act  and 
react  imetM§mHtl§  upon  one  another ;  a  man  of  a  per- 
severitig  temper  goes  on  labouring  without  HUtrwtie- 
sitHj  until  he  has  efiteted  hto  purpose;  '  For  any  one 
to  be  always  in  a  laborious,  basardous  posture  of 
defeocet  witkoiU  inUrmistian,  must  needs  be  intolera- 
ble.'—South. 

ALWAYS,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  EVER. 

JihBmifSf  compoonded  of  mil  and  wmift,  to  the  same 
as,  under  all  circumstances,  through  all  the  ways  of 
life,  that  to,  uninterruptedly;  mt  mil  tm«s,  means, 
without  distinction  of  time ;  ner  implies,  for  a  perpe- 
tuity, without  end. 

A  man  must  be  ahoojfs  virtuous,  that  Is,  wheth«-  in 
adversity  or  prosperity ;  *  Human  life  never  stands  still 
for  any  long  time.    It  to  by  no  means  a  fixed  and  steady 


A  mercantile  house  «(0p«,  or  steptf  payttem,  «r  I  per- 
son stops  in  hto  career ;  *  I  aw  afraid  should  I  put  a 
stop  now  to  tbto  design,  now  that  it  to  so  near  behif 
coropleated.  I  sbaU  nod  it  difficult  to  resume  it.*— 
Mblmoth  (Plinf).  An  al&ir  rtsU  undecided, or  rsrtr 
in  the  hands  of  a  person ; 

Who  rssts  of  immortality  assur'd 

to  safe,  whatever  ilto  are  here  endur'd.— Jamras. 
Trade  stmrnaUs;  *Thto  inundation  of  strangers, 
which  used  to  be  confined  to  the  summer,  wiH  stof 
nats  all  the  winter.'— Gibbon.  Standi  stop^  and  restf 
are  likewise  employed  transitively,  but  with  a  wide 
distinction  in  the  sense;  to  stand  in  thto  case  to  to  set 
one's  self  up  to  resist;  as  to  st^ii^  the  trial,  to  staaU 
the  test :  to  st^  has  tbe  sense  of  hinder;  as  to  stop  a 
person  who  to  going  on,  that  is,  to  make  him  stop :  to 
rsst  toto  make  a  thing  rsst  or  Umt ;  a  person  rssts  hto 
argument  upoa  the  npposed  Innocence  <^  another 

TO  CHECK,  STOP. 

OUdt,  from  the  German  Sckmek  chess,  derives  lla 
figurative  sig^lflcation  of  restraining  the  movementsr 
fh>m  chsekmaU^  a  movement  In  that  game  whereby 
one  stops  one  adversary  fit>m  carrying  hto  game  any 
farther ;  to  stop  (p.  Cessation)  to  to  cause  not  to  mm 
at  all :  the  growth  of  a  plant  to  ehsekod  when  it  doea 
not  grow  so  fast  as  usual ;  its  growth  to  stopped  when 
it  ceases  altogether  to  grow :  the  water  or  a  river  to 
stofBsd  by  a  dam ;  tbe  rapidity  of  its  courss  to  ekocksi 
by  the  Intervention  of  rocks  and  sands. 

When  applied  to  persons,  to  check  to  always  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  suflferer ;  but  to  stop  to  often  a 


ot^ect,  like  the  monnuin  or  the  rock,  which  you  uUcays 
And  in  the  same  situation.*— Blair.  A  man  must  be 
ot  all  timss  virtuous,  that  to.  In  hto  going  in  and  coming 
out,  hto  rising  up  and  hto  lying  down,  by  day  and  by 
night;  *  Among  all  the  expressions  of  good  nature,  I 
ahall  single  out  that  which  goes  under  the  general  name 
of  charity,  as  it  constols  in  relieving  the  indigent ;  that 
beinf  a  trial  of  thto  kind  which  otStn  itself  to  us  almost 
St  a/7t<mM,aod  in  every  place.'— Addison.  A  virtuous 
man  will  be  ever  happy,  that  to,  in  thto  Uf^,  and  the 
Hfe  to  come ;  *  Have  you  forgotten  all  tbe  blessings  you 
have  continued  to  eAjoy  ever  since  the  day  that  you 
came  forth  a  helpless  innnt  into  the  world.'— Blaie. 

TO  STAND,  STOP,  REST,  STAGNATE. 

To  •toad,  in  German  #teAra,  &c.  Latin  «to,  Greek 
l^^i  to  stand,  Hebrew  JWtff  to  settle ;  stop*  in  Saxon 
stoppoM^  Itc.  conveys  tbe  Ideas  of  pressing,  tnlckening, 
Hke  the  Latin  «f»a,  and  the  Greek  $^/}eiv ;  whence  it 
has  been  made  in  English  to  express  immoveability ; 
rest  to  contracted  from  the  Latin  resisto  or  re  and  sisio 
to  place  or  stand  back ;  siofnats^  In  Latin  stagnatns. 
participte  of  stMgno^  eomes  from  steignMM'^  pool,  and 
that  either  from  sto  to  standi  because  waters  stond 
perpetually  in  a  pool,  or  ftttm  the  Greek  ^tyy^  an  eodo- 
sure,  because  a  pool  to  an  enclosure  for  waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  to  expressed  by  all  these 
terms;  stand  to  tbe  most  general  of  all;  to  «c«iid  to 
simply  not  to  move;  to  stM  to  to  cease  to  move:  we 
stand  either  for  want  of  Indination  or  power  to  move ; 
but  we  stop  flrom  a  disinclination  to  coon :  to  rest  to  to 
slop  fW>m  an  express  dldlke  to  motion ;  we  may  stop 
for  purposes  of  convenience,  or  because  we  have  no 
forther  to  go,  but  we  rest  ftom  fktigue ;  to  stagnaU  to 
only  a  species  of  standing  as  respects  ttquids;  water 
may  both  tUnd  and  stagnaU;  but  the  former  implies 
a  temporary,  the  latter  a  permanent  sute:  water 
stands  in  a  puddle,  but  it  stagnaUs  in  a  pond  or  in  any 
confined  space. 

An  these  terM  admit  of  an  eztendad  application; 
business  «taiid«V11,  or  there  to  a  «tiuid  la ' 
Whither  can  we  ran, 
Where  make  a  tfond;— Dbtdbn. 


of  indifl^ence,  if  not  directly  servioeaMe :  one 
to  ducked  in  hto  career  of  success  by  some  untoward 
event ;  '  Shall  neither  the  admonitions  which  you  re- 
ceive from  tbe  visible  liicoiistancv  of  the  world,  nor 
the  declarations  of  tiie  Divine  displeasure,  be  suflkUeat 
to  ckede  your  thoughtless  career  ?'— Blaib.     One  to 
stopped  on  a  journey  by  the  meeting  of  a  friend; 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies, 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  roe  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tan  ramplrrs  artificial  pride.— GouMMrrs. 
In  a  moral  application  these  terms  bear  a  simOar 
analogy ;  check  has  the  import  of  dimintohing ;  stop 
that  of  destroying  or  causing  to  cease :  many  evito 
may  be  easily  chocked^  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  put  an  eflbctual  step. 

TO  HINDER,  STOP. 

Hindor,  ftom  kind  or  behind^  signifies  to  hinder  by 
going  behind  or  pulling  one  behind;  to  stop  to  to  make 
tosund. 

Hindering  refers  solely  to  the  proseculloQ  of  an 
object:  stop  refers  simply  to  the  cessation  of  motion ; 
we  may  be  hindered,  therefore,  by  being  stopped ;  but 
we  may  also  be  hindered  without  being  expressly 
stoppsdj  and  we  may  be  stopped  without  being  Am- 
dered.  If  the  stoppage  do  not  interfere  with  any 
other  object  In  vtow,  It  to  a  stoppage^  but  not  a  Am- 
dranee ;  as  when  we  are  stopped  by  a  Mend  while 
walking  for  pleasure ; 

A  signal  omen  stopfd  the  passing  host, 

Thw^martial  fury  in  their  wonder  lost— Popb. 
But  if  stopped  try  an  idler  in  the  midst  of  urgent 
business,  so  as  not  to  be  able  te  proceed  ac»>rdlng  to 
our  bustaess,  thto  to  both  a  etappage  and  a  hindrance. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  Interrupted  in  the  regular 
course  of  our  proceeding,  but  not  compelled  to  stand 
still  or  give  up  our  bushiess  for  anv  time,  thto  may  be 
a  hindrance^  mit  not  a  stoppage :  in  thto  manner,  the 
conversation  of  others,  In  the  midst  nf  our  business} 
may  considerably  retard  Its  progress,  and  so  for  hindor^ 
but  not  expressly  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  concern ;  *  Is 
It  not  the  height  of  wisdom  and  goodness  too,  Xohinder 
the  consummation  of  those  soul-wasting  sins,  by 
obliging  us  to  wtthstand  them  in  their  first  Infoncy  r— 

SoiTTH. 

TO  HINDER,  PREVENT,  IMPEDE,  OBSTRUCT 

tftndtr  signifles  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 

prevent^  tmm  prm  before  and  venio  to  come,  slguifies  to 
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Undtr  by  eoming  before,  or  to  croa  anocher  by  the  an- 
ticipation of  his  purpoee ;  impede^  in  Latin  from  m 
and  pedes  the  feet,  ■knifles  to  come  between  bis  feet 
and  entangle  htm  In  hia  progren ;  *  Impedire  profec- 
tionem  aut  certe  tardaie.'— Cicsao.  Obstruct,  from 
9^  and  «tnt».  tignifies  to  set  up  something  in  one's  way, 
to  bloclc  up  tne  passage. 

Hinder  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  as  it  con- 
veys litUe  more  than  the  idea  which  is  common  to 
them  alK  namely,  that  of  keeping  one  from  his  pur- 
pose. To  kinder  is  commonly  said  of  that  wliich  is 
rendered  imponible  for  the  time  beini,  or  merely  de- 
layed ;  prevent  is  said  of  that  which  Is  rendered  alto- 
gether impracticable.  A  person  is  hindered  by  the 
weatlier  and  bis  various  engagements  from  reaching  a 
D^ace  at  ttie  time  he  intended;  he  Is  prevented  but  not 
lindered  by  ill  health  from  going  thither  at  alL  If  a 
IHend  calls,  he  Atuderamie  uom  finishing  the  l^ter 
which  I  was  writing ;  if  I  wish  to  prevent  my  son 
from  reading  any  book,  I  keep  it  out  of  his  way ;  '  It  is 
much  easier  to  keep  ourselves  void  of  resentment,  than 
to  restrain  it  from  excess  when  it  has  gained  admission. 
To  use  the  illustration  of  an  excellent  author,  we  can 
prevent  the  beginnings  of  some  thingp,  wluMe  progress 
afterward  we  cannot  Anufer.*— Holland. 

To  kinder  la  an  act  of  the  moment,  it  soppoeea  no 
design ;  prevent  is  a  premeditated  act,  deliberated  upon, 
and  adopted  for  general  purposes :  the  former  is  appliea 
only  to  tlie  movements  of  any  particular  Individual, 
the  latter  to  events  and  circumstances.  I  kinder  a 
person  who  is  runninc,  if  I  lay  hold  of  his  arm  and 
make  him  walk ;  it  is  the  object  of  every  good  govern- 
ment to  prevent  offences  rather  tlian  to  punish  offend- 
ers. In  ordinary  dlMourse  tliese  words  fall  very  much 
into  one  another,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
do  not  sufficiently  define,  whether  the  action  in  hand 
be  altogether  suspended,  or  only  suspended  for  a 
time ;  but  the  above  explanation  must  make  it  very 
clear,  that  kinder,  in  its  proper  sense  and  aiqplication. 
is  but  a  temporary  act,  and  prevent  is  a  decisive  and 


To  impede  and  obstmet  is  a  species  of  hindering 
which  is  said  rather  of  thinn  than  of  persons ;  kinder 
is  said  of  both ;  but  kinder  t»  commonly  employed  in 
regard  to  trifling  matters,  or  such  as  retard  a  person's 
proceedings  in  the  smallest  degree;  impede  and  0^- 
struct  are  acts  of  greater  importance,  or  produce  a 
still  greater  degree  of  delay.  A  person  is  kindered  in 
his  work,  although  neither  impeded  nor  obstmeted; 
but  the  quantity  of  artillery  and  baggage  whieb  is 
attached  to  an  army  will  peally  impede  \t  in  its  march ; 
and  the  trees  which  are  thrown  across  the  roads  will 
obstruct  its  march. 

Whatever  causes  a  person  to  do  a  thins  stower  than 
he  w!jitif<9  is  a  Jtimti^aittf ;  whalev^r  Mni^  him  so  that 
hi-1  (Mini  11. 1  m'i'W  ijvHy  lorwrir-i  h  .im  i/trj.'iiment ; 
vithavf<Kvt  a^^iHi  upijii  ihe  path  ofwmv^Qao  fijito^rs- 
r«n<  hlai  X'tma  touviDE  Ibrwirdf  it  ma  ebelruetien. 
Kvr<ry  impiiltmrnt  tm  sbstruxtim^.  H  a.  hindrastee, 
Ih-.i-Jili  rnrir/iv    vtraA.     A    pCTHIl  1»  Aindtrrtl  in  the 

iJii  I.  if  \-  'theiuL  Lf  be  be  <Millci1  i^lf  Ui  do  HMOiething 
fl^i:  ,|i  ,1..  .lUu  impfd^it  h  pvnoii't  j^iQfwt»  \\t  l<>arning; 
Huy  ian-iitM  body  In^iciii^  j^u  iba  vQVols  qT  EJjr^  human 
IhMJy  abittntctM  liic  cuiirnf!  of  ch4  flulids,  find  con- 
H^qu^Dtly  bftn^  ^u.  ebiknm  dlwwwewr  H*iidrances 
aJwu^i  euppgie  the  sgcinuy  n'  -  .;.--..,.;  ,.■.,-.  .jQf  the 
imc  M'bi>  hind^*r  nr  the  uu<^   '  but  m- 

pfdimentt  uid  oiittTii^^tiasii  ed  with 

tf^ti  to  Lbe  operaUoia  oi  ij..l4..i..  ,-.,  ^u^r-.^innte  ob- 
JectAp  Coki  impedes  Ihe  growUi  of  planti  j  11  dam  «^ 
ttmats  the  coufse  of  water ;  ^TryCb  was  pr-'troked  to 
twK  la^^iwir  ihiin  bnffli'^  and  »«^f  J  by  Jin  enemy 
^' '  \\A  uft  ^viih  conECiLiiH-'— Jou?iL-j|«. 

This  path  you  say  is  hid  In  endless  night, 
'T  Is  sdf-conceit  alone  obstructs  your  sight 

Jbiitiu. 


DIFFICULTY,  OBSTACLE,  IMPEDIMENT. 

DiMekUy,  In  Latin  diffieuUas  and  JUfieUis,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  dis  and  faeUis  easy,  from 
fads  to  do,  signifles  the  thing  not  easy  to  be  done ; 
obstacle,  in  Latin  obstaaUum^  from  obsto  to  stand  in 
the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  be- 
tween a  pemn  and  the  ob>wt  be  has  in  view ;  ts^ed*- 
MMl,  in  Latin  imfsdimsntum^  from  impedio  cttmpowaA- 


ed  of  in  and  pedes,  slgnlfieascMnethbig  that  entcn^et 
the  feet. 

All  these  terms  include  In  their  sfgnlfieatlon  that 
which  interferes  either  with  the  actions  or  views  of 
men :  thC'difieuliv*  lies  most  in  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  thing  itself;  the  <Aetacle  and  impedi- 
ment consist  of  that  wliich  is  external  or  foreign :  • 
d^fuulty  interferes  with  the  completion  of  any  work ; 
an  obetasle  interferes  with  the  attainment  of  any  end ; 
an  iwtpediment  interrupts  the  progress,  and  prevents  the 
execution  of  one's  wishes:  a  d^fieuUu  embarraases,  it 
suspends  tlie  powers  of  acting  or  deciding ;  an  obstnele 
opposes  itself,  it  is  properly  met  in  the  way,  and  inter- 
venes  between  us  and  our  ofagect;  an  imps^msnt 
riiackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceedings :  we  speak 
of  encountering  a  difiieuUf,  surmounting  an  obstscls, 
and  removing  an  impediment :  the  disposition  of  the 
mhid  often  occasions  more  difisulties  in  negociationa 
than  the  subjects  themselves;  'Truth  has  less  of 
trouble  and  dMeultf,  of  entanglement  and  p^iexity, 
of  danger  and  hazard  in  It*— Tillotsom.  The  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes  was  tlie  greatest  obstscls 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  experienced  in  hia  political 
career;  ^Oneobstncle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in 
the  way  of  that  prefenoQent  after  which  Young  seams 
to  have  panted.  Thoush  he  took  orders,  he  never 
entirely  shook  off  politfcks.'— Caorr.  Ignorance  of 
the  language  is  the  greatest  imnediment  which  a 
foreigner  experiences  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  out 
of  his  own  country ;  '  The  necessity  of  coroplyijig  with 
times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great  impedmeni 
of  biography.*— JoHHsoN. 

TO  PREVENT,  ANTICIPATE. 
To  prevent  (v.  7^  kinder)  Is  literally  to  come  belbre- 
liand,  and  amtidpale,  from  ciif«  and  eapio  to  take 
beforehand :  the  former  is  employed  for  actual  occnr- 
rencea;  the  latter  as  much  for  calculations  as  for 
actions :  prevent  is  the  act  of  one  being  towards  an- 
other ;  anticipmte  is  the  act  of  a  being  either  towards 
himself  or  another.  God  Is  said  to  prevent  us,  if  h« 
interposes  with  his  grace  to  divert  our  purposes  towards 
thai  which  is  right ;  '  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our 
doings  with  thy  most  gracioua  flavour.*— Common 
PaATKR.-  We  sMtidpats  the  happiness  which  we  ara 
to  enjoy  in  Aiture ;  and  so  in  like  maimei  we  may 
nntie^ate  our  pains; 

Why  should  we 
.^attcrpotc  our  sorrows?  'T  in  like  those 
Who  ale  for  fear  of  death.— Dknba.m. 
We  also  antidpats  what  a  person  la  going  to  say  by 
saying  the  same  thing  before  him.    The  term  prevent, 
when  taken  in  this  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  is  em- 
ployed only  as  the  aa  of  the  Divine  Being ; 
But  I  do  think  it  most  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  thne  of  ttfe.— SHAKsneARs. 
^intlnfj-ate.,  on  iliic  c-ittttrnty,  Ck  iHkim  otiTy  as  the  act 
of  liuitiBTi  tK:ln^  tiA^ards  tsa^b  ofiMt  dt  themselves; 
<  Ke  tl^et  iinn  uMiri^aTrd  the  eoniwnBiion  of  a  wit 
will  ^vondf^r  ta  tvhui  r^T^iidi<*-«  beow»  hh  reputation.' 
^Ji>nN9o».    TheM  word*  may,  however,  be  farther 
altlf^d  kjo  eorb  utJirr^  when,  imilfirthe  ifcui  prevention 
iji  its  viiERar  arccpdntiuu  3i  hicluded  the  loea  of  hln- 
(lediif(  nnntljrr  in  Ms  procccdij:]^!  In  which  caae  to 
antii-tjisui  k  K  ttpf}ck4  uf  pret^^ninnf ;  that  is,  to  jirs- 
vtni  ancFibcr  ffum  itutni;  n  thiii^  hjr  doing  it  one's  self; 
^I  am  far  (txhh  [iiotc^ridilijEt  ii>  iTUitrucl  thf  profeesion,  or 
Qnfktptitfng-  tbfrlr  dirccUoiiB  U>  AUth  m  nve  under  their 

TO  PREVENT,  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 
To  orevoiC  (e.  To  kinder)  h  hero  as  in  the  former 
case  the  generick  term,  the  others  are  speclfick.  What 
one  prevente  does  not  happen  at  al! :  what  one  ob- 
viutes  ceases  to  happen  In  Aiture;  we  prevent  those 
evib  which  we  know  will  come  to  pass  if  not  prs- 
vented :  we  obvinte  those  evils  which  we  have  already 
felt ;  that  is,  we  prevent  thefar  repetition.  Crimes  and 
calamitiea  are  prevented;  dUncultles,  objections,  in- 
convenlances,  and  troaUes,  are  obviated.     When 

♦Vide  Abbe  Girard:  *<DUBcolt«,  obstacle  am 
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I  in  tB7  mmH  tpoi,  It  ii 
noc  tmj  to  prtveiU  mkchtef :  wkw  precauikMM  owjr 
be  adopted  to  •*vi«to  tbo  ineooreaieBee  whkli  Mcee- 
Milly  attend!  a  great  erowd. 

Pr§veni  aod  OvimU  are  the  aeli  of  either  eonackraa 
or  uneonacloua  afenti :  prwlmd$  to  the  act  of  uneon- 
idoue  ageote  only:  ooe  frmtmU  or  •^eietf*  a  tbing 
by  the  yie  of  meaiie,  or  etae  tlw  tbinfi  tlwoMelvei 
fT9vnt  aod  e^vMl*,  ai  when  we  eay,  that  a  peraoa 
mr*9iU»  aoocher  ttom  cooiing,  or  tllnea  frwmtt  him 
Itom  Goaiog ;  a  penoa  tkvimut  a  dlAetilty  by  a  eoo- 
trhraoce.  a  oeftain  arraogemeot  or  ctaaafe  tkvUu* 
every  dMcolty.  We  lotentlnnally  prmmu  a  peraoa 
Aon  doing  that  wblcb  we  dtoapprove  of;  bto  clrctm- 
iiancea  prtdmdt  Um  ftoa  e^^ojring  certain  privUegee. 
Frtvmt  raapeeta  that  which  to  ekher  good  or  bad  ; 
tk9imt$  reipecte  that  which  to  ahraya  bad;  wrmf  ■"' 
TTi^     ...  .         .  or  diiirable:   ill-he 


reapeete  that  which  to  good  or 

fvivmu  a  peraon  frooi  pureaing  hto  bueinea;  em- 

pkmnent  prtwmu  a  young  peraon  ftooi  Iblling  into 

badpractkee; 

Xv'ry  dlaeaee  of  age  we  OMiy  prntnt^ 
Like  thoee  of  yoiuh,  by  being  diligent— Diiauic 
AdoMnitioa  often  tkviUu  the  neoewity  of  puniah- 
OMiite:  *The  imputation  of  folly,  if  it  to  true,  muat 
be  euflbred  without  hope :  but  that  of  immorality  may 
be  0HiMUd  by  removinf  the  cauM.*— BAWuawoRTa. 
Want  of  leamingororarcfularedocaiioo  often  pr*- 
dmdst  a  man  from  many  or  the  political  adrantagea 
whieh  he  might  otherwtoe  eqioy ;  *HaB  noc  man  an 
Inheritance  to  which  all  may  return,  who  are  not  ao 
Ibolieh  aa  to  continue  the  purault  after  pteaaure  till 
every  hope  to  pruimd^d  7*— HAwntawomTB. 

TO  RETARD,  HINDER. 
To  releni,  ftom  the  Latfai  tmrdma  alow,  atgnliytag 
to  make  riow.  to  applied  to  the  movemeote  of  any 
ohiJect  forward:  aa  hi  the  Lathi  *lmpetum  Inimlci 
terdare.*— Ctcaao.  Tto  Amdtr  («.  TV  kimdsr)  to  ap- 
plied 10  the  peiaoa  movlag  or  acting:  we  retmrd  or 
make  alow  the  nrofrem  of  any  eeheme  towarda  eom- 
plelioa ;  *  Nothing  hae  teodod  more  to  rrt«^  the  ad- 
▼aneemeat  of  ecienoe  thaa  the  dispoeitloa  In  vulgar 
miada  to  vilify  what  they  caaoot  eomprahend.'—Jo■l^ 
We  Aradir  or  keep  back  the ^ 


The  very 
hindsrt  the  ■IghiofH.*— South.  We 


completing  tiM  aeheme 
ol||ect  aometimea  JUad«r< 

rtCerd  a  thing  therefore  often' by  kmdtrimg  the  per- 
re  rrequenily  kiuder  a  peraon  without  ez- 


i  we  rrequenily  r 
premly  rtmrding^  and  on  the  contrary  the  thlM  to 
rturi§d  without  the  person  being  kmdm^d.  The 
•oMfcatlon  of  a  work  to  aomedmes  rttmrdU  by  the 
MadneacM  which  an  author  meela  with  In  bringlne 
it  to  a  oooclueloo;   but  a  work   may  be  rti^dad 


through  the  Idlenem  of  prlntera  and  a  variety  of  other 
causae  which  are  Indepeodeot  of  any  Aiwdreno  So 
tn  like  manner  a  penon  may  be  kmdtred  In  gohig  to 
hto  place  of  desthiatlon;  but  we  do  not  sav  that  he 
to  rttmrdtdt  because  it  to  only  the  execution  of  an 
•Meet,  and  not  the  ahnpte  movements  of  the  person 
vbkh  are  fiKanM. 

TO  DELAY,  DEPER,  POSTPONE.  PROCRASTI- 
NATE, PROLONG,  PROTRACT,  RETARD. 


>ert  and  ^eiu.  ftom  the  Latin  p«iM  to  place,  sigallteB 
to  place  behind  or  after ;  ^rMTMliaeCs,  ttom  pv  and 
er—  to-morrow,  stoniaes  to  put  oflTtUl  to-morrow; 
pfUnrint^  anawering  to  the  prtlaiio  of  the  Lathn, 
ftoniltes  the  lengthening  the  period  of  thae  for  beghi- 
lUog  or  ending  a  thing;  prHraei,  ftom  CraJte  to  drew, 
atonifleetodrawouttbethde;  aad  retard  to  make  a 
ttrinc  liang  in  hand. 

To  deUp  to  simply  not  to  commence  aetkm;  to  dtiftr 
and  pt^ne  are  to  fix  Its  commeacement  at  a  more 
diMant  period :  we  may  dtUip  a  thing  Ibr  days,  hours, 
and  mlDotes ;  we  i^v  or  po»tp0nM  It  (br  montbe  or 
weeks.  D§Ut$  mosUv  arise  ftom  flralts  in  the  peraon 
itUping ;  they  are  aeldom  reaaonaMe  or  advantageous; 
d^gifHnf  and  pMipMi<a#  are  dtocrelSonary  acta,  which 
are  Josofted  ly  the  dituntannes ;  iadoteat  peopto  are 


F!raai  thee  both  <M  aadyoaag  wMh  pracmeaiBi 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  dtsonm ; 
Unhappy  he  who  doea  thto  work  adfuurn. 
And  10  to-morrow  woukl  the  search  delay; 
Hto  lasy  morrow  wiU  be  like  to-day  —DaraaM. 
When  a  plan  to  not  maturely  digested,  it  to  prudent  to 
diftr  Um  execution  untU  eveiy  thing  to  in  an  entiia 
state  of  preparation.     .Pr»erM(t»att#a  to  a  culpaMa 
dtUp  arWng  solelv  fhrni  the  ftuilt  of  the  pr0€rtsti 
nst0r;  *Cuin  plerisque  In  rebto  cereodto  tarditaa  el 
prtTtluitio  odioea  est.  tum  hoc  belluro  Indlget  cel^" 
ritatto.*— Cicaao.    It  to  the  part  of  a  dilatory  man  to 
pr0€r^tinau  that  which  It  to  both  hto  lotereat  and 
duty  to  perform ; 

/Veerertiweliea  to  the  thief  of  thae.— Toma. 

To  drfcr  to  need  without  regard  to  any  particular 

time  or  object;  to  p0»^0mt  has  always  relatloo  to 


line  else:  it  to  properly  to  ieftr  undl  the  < 
I  of  some  period  or  event:  a  person  may  defer 


something 

pl«ion  <  .  .  -     _ 

bto  visit  from  month  to  month ;  he  p^etpamt  hto  vtolt 
until  the  commencement  of  a  new  year:  a  tardy  debtor 
deUpe  the  settlement  of  hto  accounts;  a  merehant 
defers  the  shipment  of  any  goods  in  consequence  of  the 
receipt  of  ft^h  intelligence:  'Never  defer  that  till  to> 
morrow  which  you  can  do  to-day.*— Buooau^  A 
mercham  peetpemee  the  shipment  until  after  the  arrii^ 
of  the  expected  fleet ;  *  When  I  peetpmmed  to  aaother 
England,  could  I  ap| 


aunmter  my  journey  to 


••- 


[  apprehend 


that  I  never  should  see  her  uain !'— <?tBBOif. 

We  deley  the  executloa  of  a  thing ;  we  pnUng  or 
protract  the  continuation  of  a  thing:  we  reUrdthf 
termination  of  a  thing:  we  may  delaf  answering  a 
letter,  erelm^  a  contest, /retra«t  a  lawsuit,  and  rttard 
a  publication; 

Perhapa  great  Hector  then  had  found  hto  (kta, 
But  Jove  aad  destUiy  pr9Ung*d  hto  data^— Port. 
TothtoBuryalua:  **  Yon  plead  in  vain, 
And  bot/relracl  the  cause  you  caaaoc  rain." 

Viaatt 


I  see  the  tayers  then 
'     '  nore  retentive  ( 

rooisture  they  tranaml^ 


Of  mtoiled  nooldi  of  more  retentive  eartha, 
That  while  the  stealing  rooitf 
Jtsterd  its  motion  and  Ibrbid  Ha  waste. 


TBomaoa. 

TO  PROROGUE,  ADJOURN. 

ffrereyas,  ftom  the  Lada  pr^regv,  steniaes  to  pal 

00;  and  Is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  deferring  for 

aa  hideflntte  period;  *A  prer^gmtmm  to  the  cont^ 

nuance  of  Parliament  from  ooe  sesrfoa  to  another.*— 

BLACKSTOlta. 

jt^fmum,  ftom  jturmde  the  day,  signifies  only  to  put 
ctf  for  a  day  or  some  short  period ;  *  An  •ij*vr%' 
sMnl  to  ao  more  than  a  continuance  of  the  aession  fkom 
one  day  to  another.*— BiJiOKSTOifa.  Pmregueimg  to 
applied  to  national  assembliee  only;  md^emimg  to 
appUeaUe  to  aay  meeclag. 


BLOW,  DILATORY,  TARDY,  TEDIOUS. 
Sbm  to  doubtleea  connected  with  sluther  and  slida^ 
which  kind  of  motion  when  walking  to  the  «leis«et  and 
the  lasiest ;  diUUrp,  ttom  the  Latin  d^ere  to  defer, 
sigalflea  proae  to  def^;  lardy  to  but  a  varlatioa  of 
the  T^ailn  tarda*  alow;  ledMUs,  ftom  the  Latia  t«dil 
to  he  weary,  algnlfles  caostag  weariness. 

SUm  to  a  general  and  uaqualttted  term  applicabia 
to  tiM  motkra  of  any  ob|ecl  or  to  the  nmtlone  aod  no- 
tions of  paranns  in  particular,  and  to  their  dtoposi- 
tkMMatoe;  dilatory  relates  to  the  temper  only  of  per- 
sona:  we  an  «Imb  in  what  we  are  about ; 

The  powers  above  are  «Im» 
In  pantotalng,  aod  ahouki  not  we  reeemble  them  1 

DaTDBN. 

WearadOafsTTlnaetttagilMMtatMag;  *Adilatory 
temper  to  unfit  for  a  place  of  trust.'— Ai>MSOif.  SUm 
to  applied  to  corporeal  or  mental  actions;  a  person 
may  be  iUm  In  walking,  or  alote  In  conceiving:  eard|r 
applies  more  to  what  to  mental  than  to  what  to  cor- 
poreal; we  are  tmrdm  in  our  proceedings  or  our  pn^ 
gresa;  we  are  i«rd|r  in  maklag  up  acceaatoor  la  «anr 
chidiagatrtaty; 


CN0LI8H  BTNONTMHS. 


Ml 


l>MlhlMlMtoAMeiiii*d 
or  Utrif  eieciiUon,  ttiiM  daoouiie*d 
Tilt  day  of  bia  oflbnea.->MiLTO«. 
Weim]rbe«l««wUli  propriety  or  doc,  to  oor  own  la- 
coBTeolence  or  Uiat  of  oUim;  wboii  we  are  ttit^mM 
we  are  always  to  iuipruperiy :  **  To  be  ahw  and  aure** 
ie  a  viHgar  proverb,  bui  a  fieat  truth ;  by  Ihia  we  do 
oaiaelvee  aood,  aod  iiicouvenietice  no  one ;  but  be  who 
li  Udi0UMU  »Um  to  tbe  aunoyauce  of  others:  a  prolix 
writer  uiuat  alwaye  be  ikUuut^  for  be  keeps  the  reader 
looc  ia  suspense  before  be  comes  to  tbe  conduston  of 
aperiodi 

Her  sympathislnf  lover  takes  Ms  stand 

High  on  tb*  opponent  bank,  and  ceaaeifla  slop 

Tbe  Isdieiu  time  away.-^TBOiisoii. 


TO  UNOBR,  TAEET,  LOITEB,  LAG,  BAUN- 
TEE. 

UmgWt  ftom  iMfw,  sifniOee  to  make  tbe  tfane 
longer  in  doinc  a  thiuf ;  l^rv,  (tom  Urdm*  slow.  Is 
10  make  tlie  tblng  stow ;  Utter  may  probably  comr 
fkMu  UmttuMkmi  Ug^  from  Im,  signifies  to  lie  back 


mmMitr  is  derived  from  «micto  Urrm  tbe  Holy  Land : 
e,  in  tbe  Ume  of  tbe  crusMiearmaay  idle 

planless  gimi^  comes  to  be  so  denominated. 


because,  in  tbe  time  of  tlie  crusades,  maav  idle  oer- 
;  backwards  and  Ibrwards:  nance  Mle, 


SuspetiskMi  of  action  or  slow  movement  enters  into 
tbe  lueaalng  of  all  tbeee  Utms:  to  Ingtr  Is  to  stop 
altogatber,  or  to  move  but  slowly  forward,  and  to  larrTf 
\m  properly  to  suspend  one's  movement :  tbe  former 
proceeds  from  reluctance  to  leave  tbe  spot  on  which 
wa  stand ;  tbe  latter  from  moUvea  of  diWretkm :  he 
will  naturally  Umgtr  wim  is  going  to  leave  the  place  of 
bis  nativity  for  an  indeftalie  period ;  in  which  aenaa  it 
Is  figuratively  applied  to  lifo  and  other  ol^ects; 
*Tis  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loatb'd  by  tbe  Oods,  have  draa'd  a  Un^ring  life. 

DaTDBa. 

TbcMS  wtio  have  mocb  business  to  transact  will  be  led 
to  Urrm long  In  a  place;  *Herod  baring imrrud  only 
aevea  days  at  loaie  for  tbe  dispatcb  of  his  bueim'w, 
returned  to  bis  ships  at  Brundusium.*— Pati>aAVX. 
To  UiUr  is  to  asuve  slowly  and  reluctantly ;  but,  from 
a  bad  cause,  a  cblM  letisrs  who  is  unwliir 


rho  is  unwiliiiig  to  go  10 
'  feint,  and  suoer  tbem- 


■elves  to  be  surpassed  by  tbe  even  and  regular  persa- 
varaaca  of  slower  naderatandings.'— Jobmsom.  To 
ly  is  to  move  slower  than  others;  to  stop  while  they 
are  going  on ;  this  is  seldom  done  for  a  good  purpose; 
those  who  Ug  have  geoeratly  some  sinister  and  prt- 
vaie  and  10  answer; 

I  shall  not  ley  behind,  nor  «r 
Tbe  way,  ibou  leading.— Hilton. 
To  «aMit«r  in  altogether  tbe  act  of  an  idler:  tboeewbo 
bave  no  object  in  moving  either  backward  or  forward, 
will  tummur  If  they  move  at  aU ;  'Bbe  walks  all  the 
BBoming  Mnmimring  about  tbe  shop,  with  her  arms 
through  ber  pocket  boles.*— Joiwsoa. 


TO  HA8TEK,  ACCELERATE.  BFEED. 
EXPEJDrrE,  DESPATck. 

Hcflsa,  In  French  katir^  aod  in  tbe  Northern  Ian- 
fuages  km$tmy  Jtc,  Is  roost  probably  coanected  with 
hfUt  hot,  expressing  what  is  vivid  and  active;  meet- 
UraU,  fVom  eeltr  quick,  signlflee  literally  to  quicken 
for  a  spedflck  purpose ;  jM^  (hMn  tbe  Greek  eveJdCM, 
signifies  to  carry  on  diligently;  opsdils,  in  Latin 
€xp€di0^  (Wnr  n  and  pes,  signlfiee  llteraUy  to  ramova 
obstacles:  dwpate*,  in  French  itptdur,  from  pea  a 
foot,  slgaiftes  also  putting  off,  or  during  away  impadl- 


i^uuBMn—  HI  aMifeiaem  ane. 

Idea  in  all  these  tarme,  which  vanr  In  tbe 
tbe  movament  and  the  action.    To 


itle  more  than  the  general  Mea  of  quickness  la 
oving  towards  a  noint;  thus,  be  k^etene  who  mne 
w  get  to  the  end  or  his  journey:  aecslwau axpsasses 
■Mwaovar  tbe  idea  of  bringing  somsthing  to  a  potat; 
Ibaa,  areiy  mecbaakal  buatasai  hateeUrmted  ^ibe 


moving 
10 


I  wvrs0MyivB| 
e.p— DsmiAif. 


order  and  dlstrlbatios  orin  atrwil  pans;  'Let  tba 
aged  consider  well,  that  by  every  bilaaipercte  indul- 
leace  they  aceebrate  decay .^—Blaik.  ^eeelereU  aoif 
be  employed,  like  tbe  word  Aa«cm,  for  corporeal  and 
femiliar  actions:  the  taik>r  teeterttee  any  particular 
work  that  be  has  in  band  by  putting  on  additional 
hande,  or  a  comuosllor  Meeetenuee  the  printing  of  a 
work  by  doing  bis  part  with  correctness.  Tbe  word 
emeed  includes  not  otily  quick  but  forward  movement 
He  who  goes  with  epetd  goes  eflbctually  forward,  and 
comes  to  bis  Journey's  end  tbe  soonest  This  Idea  is 
excluded  from  the  term  kmeUt  which  may  often  be  a 
planless  unsuitable  quickness.  Hence  tbe  proverb, 
^  Tbe  more  k^ete,  tbe  worst  epeed;** 

Wbera  with  Ilka  Aasfs,  thongfa  i 
Booie  to  undo,  and  some  lo  bs  u 

£rpedite  and  ieepeieh  are  tenns  of  higher  import. 
In  application  to  the  most  serious  concerns  In  life;  bat 
to  •^edite  exnresres  a  process,  a  bringing  forward 
towards  an  end :  deeptek  Implies  a  puttmg  aa  end  to, 
a  Biaklag  a  clearance.  We  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  exf  §iitt  a  businem :  wadsifslcA  a  great  deal 
of  business  fritbln  a  given  time.  Mxpeditian  is  requi* 
site  for  one  who  executee;  *Tbe  coachman  was  or- 
dered to  drive  on.  and  they  hurried  with  the  utmost 
ei^editien  to  Hyde  Park  Comer.*— Joansoa.  Dee* 
petek  is  most  important  for  one  who  determines  ud 
direcu;  *  And  as,  in  races,  it  Is  not  tbe  large  stride, or 
high  lilt,  that  makee  tbe  speed;  so.  In  bueiness,  tbe 
keeping  ckwe  to  the  matter,  and  imm  taking  of  It  too 
much  at  once,  procureih  d«»«ldl.*— Baco*.  A  n  infe- 
riour  oOcer  must  proceed  with  esa^editien  to  fulfil  tba 

"  ^  1  or  his  CO! 


orders,  or  execute  the  purpoees  of  bis  commander;  a 
general  or  miiilMer  of  state  <iM^aldUs  the  concerns  of 
planning,  directing,  and  instructing.  Hence  it  is  wa 
speak  only  of  expediting  a  thing ;  but  we  mkj  speak 
of  deepatcking  a  person,  as  well  as  a  thing. 

Every  man  heeteiu  to  remove  his  property  In  case 
of  fire.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  bring  any  thing  to 
an  end  will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  •eeelermU 
its  piogiess.  Those  who  aro  sent  on  any  pressing 
errand  will  do  great  ssrvice  by  using  apesd.  The  soe- 
eess  of  a  mlliiary  niogreas  depends  often  on  tbe  tap^ 
ditien  with  whicb  it  is  eoadocted.  In  the  countlag- 
bouse  aod  tbe  eabiaat,  deepmiek  is  eqaally  bapoitant : 
aa  we  cannot  do  nMNa>baa  one  thing  at  a  tlBM,  it  is  Of 
Importance  to  get  that  qakklycoacladed  to  make  way 
for  another. 


TO  HASTEN,  HUB&T. 

J7a#c«n  stgnlfies  the  same  as  in  tbe  preceding  article 
Aarry,  in  old  French  kMrier^  probably  coomb  from  tbe 
Hebrew  ")")n  to  ^  inflamed,  or  be  in  a  kmrrp. 

To  Aasfra  and  kmrrp  both  Imply  to  move  forward 
with  oulcknem  in  any  matter;  but  the  former  may 
proceed  whb  some  design  and  good  order,  but  tbe  latter 
always  saopoees  perturaation  and  irrsgalarlty.  Wa 
jU#tMi  in  tbe  oommonicatloB  of  good  news,  when  wa 
make  eflbrts  to  convey  it  in  the  shortest  time  possible; 
*  Homer,  to  preserve  tbe  unity  of  nctioa,  kmeteme  Into 
the  BBidst  of  tbinp,  as  Horace  has  observed.*— Aaoir 
SON.  We  jtoirry  to  get  to  an  end,  wbea  we  Impatient^ 
and  Incoosiderately  prass  forward  whboat  making 
eboiea  of  our  means; 

Now*t1snongbt 
But  restlem  tefry  through  tbe  busy  air, 
Beat  by  nanomber'd  wlngb— Tbomsos. 

Tokmeten  is  opposed  to  delay  or  a  dilatory  BMida  of 
proceeding;  It  is  frequently  Indispensable  m  kaetem  la 
tbeaflblrsof  bnmanllfe:  to  terry  Is  opposed  to  daO- 
berata  and  cauttous  proceeding ;  It  mast  always  ba 
prejudicial  and  nnwiae  to  *a»Ty;  aien  mayika«f«a; 
children  kutrrp. 

ks  ephbeis,  kmstf  and  terrtaf  are  both  emplayed  te 
bad  sense ;  but  kmetf  ImpHes  merely  aa  ovan|utek- 
s  of  motion  which  outstrips  c--" 


rips  consideration;  kmrried 
which  sprlngi  from  a  die- 


Implies  a  disorderly  motkm  i 

'  ^ite  of  ndnd.    Irritable  people  use  AoWy 

tbqr  spsak  beforo  they  tUnk :  deranaad 
with  terrM  steps;  ibey  follow  tba  blad 
of  undirected  feallog. 


pebpla 


sts 


ENGLISH  STNONTMES. 


amCKNESS,  BWIFTNEB8,  FLBETNE8S, 
CELfaUTY,  RAPIDITY,  VELOCITY. 
These  terms  are  all  apfriied  to  the  motinii  of  bodies, 
of  which  quickness^  fivm  quick,  denotes  the  general 
ftMd  simple  idea  that  charaeteriaes  all  the  rest  quick- 
neat  b  near  akin  to  life,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  tlow- 
neM ;  '  Impatience  of  labour  ceases  those  who  are  most 
distinguished  for  quickmaas  of  apprehension.'-^oHN- 
son.  Swiftness,  m  all  probability  from  the  German 
sckwtifen  to  roam ;  and  JUetauss,  (torn  flee  or  fly ;  ex- 
press hicher  degrees  of  quickjuss.  Celeritw^  probably 
from  ceUr  a  horse;  vdoeitj/,  from  vols  to  fly;  and  rsr 
pidity,  from  rawio,  to  seize  or  hurry  along,  diiObr  more 
In  application  wan  in  degree.  Qwek  and  swift  are  ap- 
plicable to  any  objeeu;  men  are  quick  In  raoviaf, 
swift  in  running:  dto^i  hear  ^idUy,  and  run  swiftif: 
a  mill  soes  quickly  or  swifUy  round,  according  to  the 
farce  of  the  wind; 

Above  the  bounding  billows  swift  they  flew, 
Till  naw  the  Grociaa  camp  appear'd  in  view. 

POPB. 

FtestMtss  Is  the  pecnliar  characteristick  of  winds  or 
horses;  a  horse  Is  JUet  in  the  race,  and  is  somedroes 
described  to  be  as  ;l«e(  as  the  winds ; 

For  fear,  though  JUstsr  than  the  wind. 
Believes  *t  Is  always  leA  behind.— Butlbe. 

That  which  we  wish  to  cbaractertae  as  particularly 
quick  in  our  ordinary  operations,  we  say  la  done  with 
eslsrity ;  in  this  manner  our  thoughts  are  said  to  pass 
with  ctUrity  from  one  object  to  another;  *  By  moving 
Che  eye  we  gother  up  with  great  celerity  the  several 
parts  of  an  object,  so  as  to  form  one  piece.'— Bdekk. 
Those  things  are  said  to  move  with  rapidity  which 
aecm  to  hurry  every  thing  away  with  them ;  a  river  or 
stream  moves  with  rapidity;  time  goes  on  with  a  r^id 
flight; 

Mean  time  the  radiant  sun,  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  sw^ft,  roU'd  down  the  rapid  llghL 

POFB. 

F«Isetey8ignUle>tbe»«(/ltii««sof  fHgfat,  which  Isa  mo- 
tion that  exceeds  all  otiiers  in  swtftness :  hence,  we 
•peak  of  the  velocity  of  a  ball  shot  from  a  cannon,  or 
of  a  celestial  body  moving  in  ita  orbit ;  sometimes 
these  words  rapidity  and  vdocity^  are  applied  In  the 
iaaproper  sense  by  wav  of  emidiasls  to  the  very  swift 
movements  of  other  bodies :  in  this  manner  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage  is  said  to  move  rapidiy :  and  the  flight  of  an 
animal  or  the  pnwress  of  a  vessel  before  the  wind,  is 
compared  to  the  night  of  a  l>ird  in  point  of  veiocity; 
'Lightning  is  productive  of  grandeur  which  it  chiefly 
ow£a  to  the  velocity  of  its  motion.' — Bdbkb. 


DIUGBNT,  EXPEDinOUB,  PROMPT. 

An  these  terms  mark  the  quality  of  quickness  in  a 
commendable  degree;  diUgsnt  (fh>m  ^ligo  to  love 
(v.  Jictive^  dUigent)  marks  the  interest  one  takes  in 
doing  something;  M  iB  * diliraU who  loses  no  time, 
wlio  keeps  close  to  the  work ;  expeditious^  from  the 
Latin  erpedio  to  despatch,  marks  the  desire  one  has  to 
complete  the  thing  begun.  He  who  Is  oxpoditious  ap- 
plies himself  to  no  other  thing  that  oflfers;  he  finishes 
every  thing  in  its  turn ;  prompt,  from  tiw  Latin  promo 
to  draw  out  or  make  rc^y,  marks  one*s  desire  to  get 
ready;  he  is  prompt  who  works  with  q>irit  so  as  to 
make  things  ready. 

idleness,  dilatoriness,  and  slowness,  are  the  three  de- 
fects opposed  to  these  three  qualities.  Tlie  diligtxt 
man  has  no  reluctance  in  commencing  or  continuing 
the  labour,  the  expeditious  man  never  leaves  it  till  it  Is 
finished ;  Ihe  prompt  man  brings  it  quickly  to  an  end. 
It  is  necessary  lo  he  dUigent  in  the  eonoems  which  be- 
lona  to  us ;  ^  We  must  be  diligent  in  our  Barticular 
calling  and  charge,  ia  that  province  and  ttation  which 
God  has  appointoid  us,  whatever  it  be.*— Tullotsok. 
We  must  be  expeditious  in  aiqr  business  that  requires 
to  bo  terminated ;  '  The  regent  assembled  an  army  with 
his  usual  eiaedition,  and  marched  to  Glasgow.*— Ro- 
•XRTsoN.  We  must  be  pron^t  In  the  executioa  of 
orders  that  are  given  to  as ; 

•  Vide  Abbe  Glrmrd :  "  DiUgent,  expediUf, prompt" 


To  him  she  basted,  la  her  Ihee  exeose 
Caroe  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt^ 
Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,  sh^  thusaddreas^d 

MiLToa. 

DIRECTLY,  IMMEDIATELY,  INSTANTLY, 
INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

Directly  signifies  In  a  direct  or  straight  manner ; 
immediately  without  any  medium  or  intervemion ;  ra« 
stantly  and  instantaneously,  in  the  space  of  on  instant 

Directly  is  most  applfcal>le  to  the  actions  of  men ; 
immodiately  and  instantly  to  either  actions  or  events. 
Directly  refers  to  tlie  Interruptioos  which  may  inten* 
tionaUy  delay  the  commencement  of  any  work :  msis- 
diauly  in  general  refen  to  the  space  of  time  that  inter- 
venes. A  diligent  person  goes  diroetly  to  his  work ;  be 
BulTers  nothing  to  draw  him  aside :  good  news  is  tsnas- 
diately  spread  abroad  upon  its  arrival;  nothing  inter- 
veaes  to  retard  It  Immediately  and  instantly^  or 
instantaneously,  both  mark  a  quick  succession  of 
events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  stron^r  degree  thaa 
the  former.  Immediately  is  negative ;  it  expresses  sim- 
\Ay  that  nothing  intervenes;  instantly  is  positive,  signi- 
fying the  very  existing  moment  in  which  the  thing  hap- 
pens. A  person  who  is  of  a  willing  disposition  goes  or 
rdtiR  immediaiely  to  the  assistance  of  aocMher;  but  the 
ardour  of  afl^tion  impels  him  to  fiy  instantly  to  his 
relief,  as  he  sees  the  danger.  A  suneon  does  not  pro- 
ceed directly  to  dress  a  wound ;  lie  first  examines  it  la 
order  to  ascertain  its  nature;  < Besides  those  things 
which  directly  suggest  the  idea  of  danger,  and  those 
which  produce  a  similar  eflect  ttom  a  mechanical 
cause.  I  know  of  nothing  sublime  which  is  not  some 
modification  of  power.'— Burkb.  Men  of  lively  minds 
immediately  see  the  source  of  their  own  errours ;  *Admi- 
ration  Is  a  short-lived  passion,  that  immediatelu  decays 
upon  growing  familiar  with  the  object'— Addison 
People  of  delicate  feelings  are  instamtiy  alive  to  the 
slightest  breach  of  decorum ; 

Sleep  instantly  MH  opoa  me.— M11.TOH. 
A  course  of  proceeding  is  direct,  the  consequences  are 
immediate,  and  the  eflects  instaiUansous  ;  *  A 


RMist  have  an  action,  not  successive,  but  tnHamtansous  ; 
for  the  time  of  a  plctare  is  a  single  moment*— Joaasoa. 

SOON,  EARLY,  BETIMES. 
All  these  words  are  expressive  of  time;  but  soon 
respects  some  future  period  in  general ;  early,  or  src, 
berore,  and  betimes^  or  by  the  time,  before  a  given  time, 
respect  some  particular  period  at  no  great  distance.  A 
person  may  come  soon  or  early ;  in  the  former  case  he 
may  not  be  long  in  coming  fmm  the  time  that  the  worda 
are  spoken ;  in  the  latter  case  be  comes  before  the  time 
appointed.  He  who  rises  soon  does  nothing  extraordi- 
nary ;  but  he  who  rises  early  or  betimes  exceeds  the 
usual  hour  considerably.  Soon  is  said  mostly  of  par- 
ticular acts,  and  Is  always  dated  from  the  time  or  the 
person  upeaklng,  if  not  otherwise  expressed ;  come  soon 
signifies  after  the  present  moment ; 

But  soon,  too  so,tnl  the  lover  turns  his  eyes ; 

Again  she  falls- -again  she  dies— she  dies.— Pofb. 
Early  and  helimes,  if  not  otherwise  expressed,  have 
always  respect  to  some  speclfick  time  appointed;  come 
early,  will  signify  a  visit,  a  meeting,  and  the  like;  a 
thing  betimes  will  slgiiiry  befbre  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
wanted:  in  this  manner  both  are  employed  for  the 
actions  of  youth.  A  n  early  attention  to  religious  duties 
will  render  them  habitual  and  pleasing ; '  Pope,  not  being 
sent  early  to  school,  was  uught  to  read  by  an  aunt*— 
JoBNsoN.  We  must  bgrin6etim««  to  bring  the  stubboca 
win  Into  subjection  ;  *  Happv  is  the  man  who  hstimss 
acq^iires  a  relish  for  holy  solitude.*— Hoaaa. 

fCTTRSORY,  HASTY,  8UGHT,  DESULTORY. 

Cwsory,  from  the  Lathi  cttrrs,  lignlfles  run  over  or 
done  in  running ;  kasiy  appUes  to  that  done  in  hasU  ; 
slight  is  a  variaUon  of^light;  desultory^  from  dosOio  to 
leap,  signifies  leaped  over. 

Cursory  includes  both  hasty  and  slight;  it  includes 
hasty  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  a  quick  motion;  It 
includes  slight  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
partial  action.  A  view  may  be  dlher  cmrsoru  or  hastjtt 
•^-.    ,_  — .__  ..„i^—  .K^  latter  nc 


as  the  former  is  taken 


r  mav  be  ell 
by  design. 


the  latter  from  caie- 
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lemmm.  A'VkwinajrbeclUierMirvwiror^fi^/bttt 
th»  former  ia  Dot  10  JmpcrfipctMtb^attcr.  An  author 
will  take  a  ewrtory  view  of  tboee  pointa  wbkb  are  not 
ncceMarily  connected  with  hie  eubject;  *  Savage  min- 
gled in  eurtorp  oonveiaation  with  the  lame  eteadiaeii 
of  attention  a*  others  apply  to  a  lecture.'— JoHiiaoM. 
An  author  wlio  talcea  a  kuatf  view  of  a  eubject  will 
mielead  by  hia  erroun ;  *  The  emperoor  Uacrluus  had 
once  reeolved  to  abolish  thcae  reKripts  (of  the  em- 
perors), and  retain  only  the  general  edicts.  He  could 
not  bear  that  the  Aas^r  and  crude  answers  of  such 
princes  as  ComoKMius  and  Caracalla  should  be  re- 
verenced as  kws.'— Blackstohb.  He  who  takes  a 
slight  view  of  a  subjea  wUI  disappoint  by  the  shalk>w- 
ness  of  bis  information ;  'The  wits  of  Charles's  time 
had  seldom  more  than  $iigkt  and  superficial  views.' — 
Joujf  son .  Between  tmrsor^  and  detulUrf  there  Is  the 
same  dillbrence  as  between  running  and  leaping;  we 
run  in  a  )kit,  but  we  leap  (torn  one  part  to  another; 
so  remarks  that  are  c«r«ary  have  still  more  or  less  con- 
nexion, but  remarks  that  are  dtnUUrw  are  without  any 
colisrence :  *  If  compassion  ever  be  lelt  from  the  brute 
Instina  of  unlnstructed  nature,  it  wrlU  only  produce 
eflbcts  dunUotf  and  transienL*--JoH]isoii. 


rashness,  temerity,  hastiness, 
Precipitancy. 

RsMkmMt  denotes  the  quality  of  being  ruk^  which, 
like  the  German  roMck,  and  our  word  nuA,  comes  from 
the  Latin  rua^  expressing  hurried  and  excessive  mo- 
tion; UmcrUp  in  Latin  tewuritms^  from  Umtriy  pos- 
sibly comes  from  the  Greek  liiutpow  at  the  moment, 
denioting  the  quality  of  acting  by  the  impulse  of  the 
mommit ;  h*$tine*s  denotes  the  Quality  of  being  hasty, 
or  impelled  by  an  impatient  recUiig ;  yruipitame^^ 
ftom  the  Latin  prm  and  cs^m,  signifies  the  quality  or 
.disposition  of  taking  things  before  they  ought  to  be 
taken. 

RoMkneta  and  temtntif  have  a  close  alliance  with 
«ach  other  in  sense ;  but  they  have  a  slight  dilTerence, 
which  Is  entitled  to  notice:  ruakness  is  a  general  and 
Indefinite  term,  in  tbe  signification  of  which  an  im. 
proper  celerity  is  the  leading  idea :  this  celerity  may 
arise  either  (torn  a  vehemence  of  character,  or  a  tem- 
porary ardour  of  the  mind:  in  the  signification  of 
Umeritjft  the  leading  idea  is  want  of  consideration, 
springing  mostly  fvom  an  overweening  confidence,  or 
a  presumption  of  character.  Rmakiiess  is,  therefore, 
applied  to  our  corporeal  as  well  as  moral  actions,  as 
Che  lumping  into  a  ilver,  without  being  able  to  swim, 
or  the  leaping  over  a  hedge,  without  being  an  expert 


Nature  to  youth  hot  r»»kiu$s  doth  dispense. 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompense. 

Dknbam. 
Tnuritm  Is  applied  to  our  moral  actions  only,  particu- 
larly such  as  require  deliberaUoo,  and  a  calculation  of 
conseouences ;  '  All  mankind  have  a  iufflcient  plea  for 
some  degree  of  resUenness,  and  the  (kuh  seems  to  be 
little  more  than  too  much  temerity  of  conclusion  in 
favour   of  somethin|   not   experienced.'-^oHNsoii. 
HaatineMM  and  preetpUmmey  are  but  modes  or  charac- 
teristicks  of  rtktusa,  and  consequently  employed  only 
In  particular  cases,  as  kM$tima$»  in  regard  to  our  move- 
ments, and  fradfittmey  in  regard  to  our  measures; 
And  hurry  through  the  woods  with  hs$ty  step, 
RuscUng  and  foil  of  hope.— Sombevillb. 
*  As  the  cbymist,  by  catching  at  It  too  soon,  tost  the 
Phllosophkal  elixir,  aopreetmitmneyof  our  understand- 
ing is  an  occaaioo  of  errour.^— Glabvillb. 


TO  ABIDE,  SOJOURP^  DWELL,  RESIDE, 

^Mi«,in  Sazoo  mkitmrn,  old  German  M«M,eoBM 
Jrom  the  Arabick  or  Persian  ^  or  Mt,  to  pass  the 
night,  that  Is,  to  make  a  parttei  slay;  tajim,  in 


tlme,  signifies  to  pass  the  day,  that  is,  a  cerute  uortkm 
of  one%  time,  in  a  place;  dweU,  ftom  the  Banish 
^M^  to  abide,  and  the  Saxon  dwslMa,  Dutch 
f^iSr*.  ^  wander,  conveys  the  Idea  of  a  moveable 
habltatioo,  sQch  as  was  the  praettoe  of  Uving  fonnetly 
mtcnia.   At  prooit  It  Implies  a  parpetoal  stay,  which 


isantesMd  in  eoounoD  diseoum  by  the  woid  live,  for 
paanng  one's  life;  re«id$t  (torn  the  Latin  re  aiMl  tidm 
to  sit  down,  convep  the  full  Idea  of  a  settlement : 
imkmkit,  from  the  Latin  ksbiu,  a  frequentative  ot 
kahft  signifies  to  have  or  occupy  for  a  permanency. 

The  loigth  of  stay  hnpUed  in  these  terms  is  marked 
by  a  certain  gradation. 

Jlkida  denotes  the  shortest  stay:  to  t^fottru  Is  of 
longer  continuance;  dwell  comprehends  the  Idea  of 
perpetuity,  but  reside  and  inksHt  are  partial  and 
local— we  dmeli  only  in  one  spot,  but  we  may  reeide 
at  or  mAoMi  many  uaoes. 

These  words  have  llkewiae  a  reforenee  to  the  state 
of  society.  • 

Jlkide  and  eejcmm  relate  move  piopeily  to  tiM  wan- 
derimr  habits  of  men  in  a  |irimitive  state  of  socieiy. 
DweUy  as  implying  a  stay  under  a  cover,  is  universal 
In  its  application ;  for  we  mw  dwell  either  in  a  palace, 
a  house,  a  cottage,  or  any  shelter.  Uve,  reeUe^  and 
inkakU  arecooflned  to  aclviHzed  state  of  society ;  the 
focmer  applying  to  the  abodes  of  the  Inforloor  orders, 
the  latter  to  those  of  the  higher  classes.  The  word 
tukakit  is  never  used  but  In  connexioB  with  the  place 
tnAsWfffrf. 

The  Easterns  akede  with  each  other,  aejownud  In  a 
country,  and  dwell  in  tents.  The  Angels  eikede  with 
Lot  one  night;  *  Prom  the  first  to  the  last  of  man's 
ehede  on  earth,  the  discipline  must  never  be  relaxed  of 
guarding  the  heart  from  the  dominion  of  passioiL'— 
Blaib.  Abraham  aejeunud  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
*  By  the  Israelites'  eejeuminM  in  Egypt,  God  made  way 
for  their  bondsge  th^  and  ibeir  bondage  for  a  glorious 
deliverance  through  tliose  prodigious  manifestations 
of  tlie  Divine  power.'— Sovtb.  The  IsraeUtes  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Goshen; 

Hence  drom  my  sight !  Thy  fother  cannot  bear  thee ; 
PIv  with  thv  Infomy  to  some  dark  ceU, 
Where  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night, 
lioomlng,  mbfortunes,  cares,  and  anguish  dwell. 
MASsisaBm. 

Savages  either  dweO  hi  the  cavities  which  nature 
has  formed  for  them,  or  in  some  rude  structure  erected 
for  a  temporary  purpose ;  but  ss  men  Increase  In  culti- 
vation they  build  places  for  themselvet  which  they 
can  ittMMkit ;  *  By  good  company,  in  the  place  which  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  inAmkit,  we  underrtand  not 
always  those  from  whom  good  can  be  learned.'— 
JoBNsoR.  The  poor  have  their  cottages  In  which  they 
can  live ;  the  wealthy  provide  theraselvss  with  superb 
buildings  in  which  they  reside  ;  *■  Being  obliged  to  re- 
move my  habitation^  I  was  led  by  my  evil  genius  to  a 
convenient  house  in  the  street  where  the  nobility  r»> 
side.*— JoHHsoK. 

TO  CONTINUE,  RBUAIN,  STAY. 

Gmfni««,  fW>m  the  Latin  eomtiueo,  or  cm  and  temes 
to  hoki  together,  signifies  to  keep  together  without  in- 
termission ;  remain,  in  Latin  remaneo,  Is  compounded 
of  re  or  retro  and  maneo,  Greek  ^/yw,  Hebrew  HDV  to 
tarry.  .Afaaeo  signifies  literally  to  tarry  in  a  place  ddring 
i  he  night ;  whence  the  Latins  called  those  places  JVsa- 
siones^  where  travellen  passed  a  night ;  '  In  Marour- 
rharum  urbe  manemus.*— Hobacb.  Remaneo  signified 
literally  to  tarry  behind ;  '  11  qui  per  valetodinta  cauMun 
remanserant ;'  stay  is  but  a  variatkm  of  the  w<Md 
stand. 

The  idea  of  confining  one's  self  to  smnethhig  is  com 
BKm  to  aU  these  teims;  but  eantinms  applies  oAen  to 
the  samenem  of  action,  and  rssiam  to  sameness  of 
place  or  sitoatkm ;  the  former  has  most  of  the  acUv«i 
sense  in  it,  and  exprenes  a  state  of  action :  the  latter 
is  altofether  neuter,  and  exprsaes  a  state  of  rest.  We 
■peak  of  eanOmMing  a  certain  course,  of  eontinning  to 
do,or  esmmMtv  ^  be  anything;  but  of  remaxninw  in 
a  position,  In  a  house,  in  a  town.  In  a  condition,  and 
the  like ;  *llr.  Pryn  was  sent  lo  a  castle  in  the  idand 
of  Jersey,  Dr.  Bastwlck  to  BcMy,  and  Mr.  Burton  to 
Guernsey,  where  thev  rssM^nsd  aneonsldered,  and 
truly  I  thought  unpitled,  (for  tliey  were  men  of  no 
▼irtoe  or  merH)  for  the  spaea  of  two  yeass.'— Cla. 

BBin»OM. 

There  is  more  of  wUl  hi  eenthimimt:  more  of  na> 
cesslty  and  drenmstanees  In  remmieSmg.  A  person 
sswtnraM  la oOce  as  long  as  he  can  perform  Itwlth 

■^       '^ UamiL  and  his  emplmB;  •!  hava 

taa  CaihoUck  authora  who  tcU  us,  that 
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vktom  writen  emuimu  In  piiiuwy  to  loaf  ■■  tfie  In- 
fluenee  of  their  writinp  eantntuM  upon  poMcrity.*^ 
Adoisoh.  a  lentlnel  rem*ius  U  hia  po«  or  ttaUon. 
CntnuuU  opposed  to  cette;  mMia  b  opfioaed  to  go. 
Thina  c«ii<»»««  in  modon;  they  rtmain  ■tatlooMy. 
TiM  wtmlM  uuons  tiw  brotra  will  ■ometirocs  Mmtf mu 
10  feed  ibdr  young,  long  aA«r  tbey  tie  sble  to  provide 
I6r  tbenMelvee ;  many  ptnotm  are  reatored  to  life  alter 
having  maa^iMd  Mveral  bonia  in  m  ataie  of  Mwpeaded 
aaioiaiioD. 

Remain  and  ttap  aiv  both  perftetly  tMUter  in  their 
•eoee,  but  remain  is  employed  for  either  peraoM  or 
tliingi ;  «C4iy  in  thia  eenee  is  need  for  peraona  only.  It 
to  neceasary  for  aoifie  species  of  wood  to  reaiato  loag  in 
the  water  in  order  to  be  aeaaoned ; 

1  will  be  true  to  thee,  preaerve  thee  ever, 

The  Bad  companion  of  thto  faithful  breast : 

While  life  and  thought  rMMtii.~£owB. 

Some  peraona  art  of  ao  reatleaa  a  leoiner,  that  they  caa- 

»oc  eug  long  la  a  place  wiihout  flvlaf  ^oipiaaw  of 


Whera*6r  I  r>{  mjmmi  ahaR  #lay  wHh  thee ; 

*T  to  but  my  ahadow  that  I  talte  away.— Drtvbk. 
When  resMts  la  employed  for  peraona,  It  to  often  in- 
voluntary, If  not  computoory;  ftay  to  altogether  vo- 
luntary. Soldiera  must  remain  where  they  are  ata- 
tloned.  FrieodaxCairateachoitier'ahouseaasvtoiterB. 
Former  times  aflbrd  many  instances  of  servants  eon- 
tinuimg  IhithAii  lo  their  einployera,  even  in  the  aeaaon 
of  adversity:  but  ao  much  are  timea  altered,  that  at 
preaem,  domeaticks  never  remain  long  enough  in  their 
ptocea  to  create  any  bond  of  attachment  between 
master  and  aervant.  Their  time  of  stay  to  now  limited 
to  weeiu  and  moniha,  inatead  of  beitig  extended  to 
ycara. 

To  rtaiam  to  frnqaently  talten  hi  the  aeote  of  being 
left  ftom  other  thiqn,  to  eUw  In  that  of  aupportlng,  in 
which  they  are  pernetly  dtouaoc  IktMi  tach  other,  and 
alto  fimn  aMtfiaata. 


TO  OONTINUB,  PBRSEVEKB,  PEB8I0T. 
PUBflUE,  PROSBCUrk 

To  eontituu  aifnifiet  the  aame  aa  in  the  preceding 
article ;  to  jrersevere,  in  French  pereevdrtr^  Latin  per- 
aeoerare^  compounded  of  per  and  eeverue  strict  and 
oteady,  aigniflaa  to  be  ateady  throughout  or  totlie  end ; 
*  Ad  ulliwum  nereeverare.* — Lirr.  Pereiet^  in  French 
pereieter,  Lailn  pereieUt  compounded  of  mt  and  eiato 
or  eto,  aignilles  to  ataud  by  or  to  a  thing ;  ^^In  proposlto 
psrsistsre.*— CicsRO.  Pureue  and  proeeaUe.  in  French, 
veitrsviora,  come  from  tile  Latin  sef««r  to  rollow,  ttiat 
to,  preeefuar  and  ita  participle  pr—eeutu»y  eorreapond- 
Ing  with  ^TMSfaer,  aigBtfyhig  to  follow  after  or  keep 
on  if  ith. 

The  idea  of  oot  layiog  aaide  to  eonmoo  to  ihMe 
terms,  which  to  the  sense  of  eetUhme  without  any  other 
addition;  the  other  terms,  which  are  all  species  of 
continuing^  include  likewise  some  coltoteral  idea 
wlilrJi  dlsNnguishes  tiMm  ftxMn  the  llrat,  aa  well  aa  from 
oach  other.  Cantimu  to  comparable  with  persevere 
•ndpereist  In  the  neuter  aenae;  with  pureue  and  pro- 
oecute  in  the  active  aenae.  To  eontinuo  to  abnply  to  do 
aa  one  haa  done  hitherto ;  *  Abdallah  eomtinning  to  ex- 
1^  hto  fonner  Improvementa,  beaotiOed  thto  whoto 
prospect  with  grovea  and  founuins.*— Aodisom.  To 
pereatere  to  to  eentinwe  whhnut  wishing  to  change,  or 
Irom  a  poaitive  deaire  to  attain  an  object ;  •  If  we  per- 
aeaere  Inatudyina  to  dooar  dutytowardaOod  and  man. 
we  ahall  meet  with  the  eateem,  love,  and  confidence  or 
those  wlio  are  around  us.*— Blair.  To  pereiet  to  to 
eontinme  from  a  detemdnation  or  will  not  to  cease. 
The  act  of  continuing^  therefore,  speelflaa  no  cliaroc- 
teristick  of  the  agent ;  ttwtof  p«r«#ti«niif>or  pereieling 
marka  a  direct  tnniper  of  mind ;  the  fonner  to  always 
used  in  a  good  aenae,  the  latter  in  an  Indlffbmit  or  bad 
^tenae ;  *  If  they  pertiet  in  pointing  thtir  baitertca  to 
particular  persons,  no  tows  of  war  forbid  the  making 
rearlaals.*— ADDtaoN.  Tlie  Latins  have  not  obacrved 
this  last  disUociloM  between  ^«r*«Mrar«and  pereietere^ 
fyr  they  say,  *■  In  errore  /ertf«Mr«rs.*>-CicaRO.  *  In 
«Adem  iMfmileBtlA  pereieUre^—lAim.  Aad  probably 
In  Imitation  of  them,  examplaa  art  to  he  ftwad  In  Bna • 
llth  aathors  of  MTSMMTt  hi  a  had  state,  and  Mrmt  in 
a  good  ttoat;  bat  owdern  wrhan  havt  uallbnnly  vh- 


Wa  emUmu  from  MHi  m 
catoalty :  wt  jiiiiasaiis  ftom  reflMtloa  and  the  eatt* 
ciae  of  one's  judgement :  we  peretot  tnm  attaehneoc. 
It  to  not  the  moat  etalted  vlrtoe  to  oemiiuma  In  a  good 
course,  merely  because  we  have  been  In  the  habiit  ol 
so  doing ;  what  to  done  from  habit,  merely  without  any 
fixed  principle,  to  always  exposed  to  change  from  the 
InftueMce  of  patsioo  or  evh  coaatiil :  ttm  to  real 
virtue  in  tite  act  of  pereeveramee^  without  which  many 
of  our  best  Intenttoos  would  remain  imAalAUed,  and 
oor  best  plana  would  be  defeated;  those  wlw  do  oot 
pereevere  can  do  no  eaatritltl  food;  andthoae  who  do 
pereeoere  often  etfeet  what  has  appeared  to  be  In* 
practicable:  of  thto  troth  the  discoverer  of  Aamlea 
to  a  remarkabto  proof;  who  In  aplie  of  every  mortlll- 
catkm,  rebuO;  aoddtoappoiatoMat,  peroevered  in  calJlaf 
the  attention  of  BMmareht  to  hto  prti||ect,  until  he  at 
lisMelbreAethigtha 


length  obtained  the  1 
discovery  of  a  new  world. 

Pereeoere  to  employed  only  la  aiatttia  of  toaaa  ow- 
Bient,  in  thbigs  of  suftkieiit  haporttnee  to  dtaiand  a 
steady  purpose  of  the  ailad;  MrsMt  to  empkyed  la 
the  ordinary  business  of  Ufe,  m  well  m  oa  man  in- 
portant  occashma;  a  learner  porooooree  la  hto  atudlei^ 
in  order  to  arrive  at  tiie  necessary  degree  of  Improvo* 
ment;  'Patience  and  ^«r««Mr«ac«  overcome  tha 
greatest  diOcultias.*— RicBAanaon.  A  child  ^srsuit 
in  making  a  request,  until  he  haa  obtained  the  objeU 
of  hto  desire ;  *  I'he  Ariana  tliemaelves  which  wero 
present,  subscribed  atoo  (to  the  Niceoe  crevd),  not  that 
they  meant  sincerely  and  In  deed  to  forsake  titeir 
erronr;  but  only  to  escape  deprivatkm  and  exile,  which 
thev  saw  they  could  not  avoid,  openly  pereisting  to 
their  farmer  ophdoot,  when  the  greater  part  had  coa- 
chided  against  them,  and  that  with  the  emperor*s  royal 
ttsent.*— HooKCR.  There  to  always  wisdom  In  psr- 
eeveramee^  even  though  unsuccessful ;  there  to  moMlf 
folly,  caprice,  or  obstinacy  in  peroietauee :  how  dif> 
ferent  the  man  nho  pereeoere*  (u  the  culthratloo  of  hto 
talents,  from  him  who  only  pereiete  in  i 
ftltenoods  or  tuppoiting  erroorsl 


tuppoiting  erroorsl 

CenHnue^  when  eompaied  with  pereeoere  or  pereiot, 

to  always  coupled  with  modes  of  action ;  but  in  com- 

partoon  with  pureue  orproeeeuU^  it  to  always  foHowed 

b^  tome  object :  we  eontinue  %o  do,  pereeoere^  or  per- 


etet  to  doing  something:  bntwe  continue, pm 
proeeeuu  some  ot^ect  which  wt  with  to  brli^  to  per* 
fbciion  by  additional  tobour. 

Continue  to  here  equally  Indefinhe,  at  hi  the  fbnner 
cate :  pureue  and  proeeeuu  both  comprehend  collateral 
ideas  respecting  the  dtoposliloo  of  the  agent,  and  tht 
nttore  of  the  object:  to  continue  to  lo  go  on  with  a 
thiag  as  h  has  been  to^gun ;  to  pureue  and  proeeeute  to 
to  continue  by  some  prescribed  rale,  or  in  some  parti- 
cular manner:  a  work  to  continued;  a  plan.  OMaturt^ 
or  line  of  conduct  \a  pursued;  an  uodertakiag  or  a 
derign  to  proeeeuted:  we  may  continue  the  work  of 
another  In  order  to  supply  a  deficiency  ;  we  may  pur" 
ne  a  plan  that  emanates  either  ftoni  onnelves  or  an« 
other :  we  preeecute  our  own  work  only  in  order  to 
obtain  some  peculiar  object;  eontinuo^  tlierefore,  ez- 
preases  leas  than  pursue^  and  thto  leas  than  *re««cKt«  .* 
the  history  of  England  has  been  continutd  down  %o  the 
present  period  by  difD^rent  writers ;  BmoUett  hts  pur- 
sued the  stme  pitn  ns  Hume,  In  the  continuation  of 
hto  history ;  CaiMnio  Cook  prosecuted  hto  work  of  dit* 
covery  in  three  several  voyages. 

We  MofniiM  the  conversation  which  has  been  Intar- 
nipted :  we  purews  the  subject  which  has  et^tftd  oor 
attention ;  we  pureue  a  journey  after  a  certain  length 
of  stay ;  we  prosecute  any  particular  journey  wlHch 
is  important  eitJ)er  on  account  of  its  diflkultlet  or  ill 
object 

To  continue  to  In  itself  altogether  an  indifl^nt  ac- 
tion ;  to  pursue  Is  always  a  commeiMUble  action ;  to 
prosecute  rises  still  higher  in  value  it  is  a  mark  of 
great  instability  not  to  continue  any  thing  that  we 
Begin;  'After  having  petitioned  for  power  \o  rf«tot 
toaiptaiion,  there  to  so  f  reat  an  incongruity  in  not  eom- 
tinning  the  stropite,  that  we  bloah  at  the  thouglit,  and 
pereeoere^  lest  we  lose  all  rev^^enoo  for  ourvhret.*— 
Ha  WKKSwoRTO.  It  betrays  a  great  sraat  of  pntdenea 
and  diaotraawnt  not  to  pureue  tooM  plan  oa  tvny  00- 
catioo  which  raqulret  Bwthod : 

Look  roond  the  habitabto  world,  how  Ihw 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  kBoaf1aglt,p«rs«t 
Diyoc& 


ENGUSH    8TN0NYME8. 


fVM  f*MC  BOW  UM  p^r  of  MfH 


I^Mveralwajrtl 
Detdbii. 

H  It  the  charmcterimcfc  of  a  ptntwring  mtod  to^r»- 
MtnU  whateter  it  has  dmrned  wortliy  to  enter  upon ; 
«Tbere  wUI  be  aouie  ma/iy  which  erery  mun  more 
seakMwly  *rM«citl«*,  Knoe  darttof  tohject  on  wlilcta 
he  to  priBClpaUy  pleaaed  to  convene.'— Jeaxtoa. 

TO  INSIST,  PERSIST. 
Both  tbMe  tema,  beinf  derired  Trom  the  Latfai  mtCe 
to  itand,  expreat  the  Idea  of  miioK  or  keeping  to  a 
thlog ;  but  iruUt  signlAcc  to  rett  on  a  point,  and  penut^ 
fhmi  ptr  through  or  by  (v.  TV  99ntmwe),  siffnifles  to 
keep  OQ  with  a  thing  to  carry  it  through.  We  intiai 
on  a  matter  by  maintaining  it ;  we  peniat  in  a  thing  by 
continuing  lo  do  it ;  we  iusiMt  by  the  force  of  autho- 
rity  or  argument ;  we  pern$t  by  the  mere  act  of  the 
will  A  person  intitU  on  that  which  he  coocelvea  to 
be  hit  ricbt :  or  he  in»UU  on  that  wlilch  he  conceiven 
to  be  right:  but  be  penUu  In  that  which  he  has  no 
will  to  give  up.  To  t*m(  la  therefore  an  act  of  dis- 
cretion :  to  penUt  is  mostly  an  act  of  folly  or  caprice ; 
the  former  n  always  taken  in  a  good  or  indinerent 
sense ;  the  latter  mostly  In  a  bad  sen«e,  at  least  In  col- 
loquial dbcoufie.  A  parent  ought  to  insist  on  all  mat< 
lers  that  are  of  essential  importance  to  his  children  ; 

*  This  natural  tendency  of  despotick  power  lo  Ignorance 
and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by  others,  is,  I 
think,  an  inconsiderable  aifuuent  against  that  form  of 

Kvemnieat'^ADOisoa.  A  spoiled  child  persists  in 
fbBlea  from  perversity  of  humour;  'So  easy  it  is 
Ibr  every  man  living  to  err,  and  so  haid  lo  wrest  from 
any  mairs  mouth  the  plain  aeknowiedgnicnt  of  errour, 
that  what  batJi  been  once  inconsiderately  defended, 
the  same  is  commonly  jier«itted  in  ss  long  as  wit,  by 
whetting  itself,  Is  able  to  fliid  out  any  shi(\,  be  It  never 
so  dight,  whereby  to  escape  out  of  the  baods  of  pre- 
MOt  cotttradielioii.'— HooEsa. 

.  TENACIOUS,  PERTINACIOUS. 

To  be  tenmeisus  Is  to  hold  a  thing  dose,  to  let  it  eo 
with  reluctance;  to  be  pertinueitms  Is  lo  hold  it  out  In 
s|rite  of  what  can  be  advanced  against  It,  the  prepositive 
^  syllable  per  having  an  Intensive  force.  A  man  of  te- 
naeious  temper  fasMs  on  trifles  that  are  supposed  to 
affect  his  importance ;  a  perttn^ioms  temper  insists  on 
•very  thhig  which  Is  apt  to  affect  his  opiutons.  7Vn«- 
ci'iy  and  pertinacity  are  both  ff»iM«s,  but  the  former  to 
sometimes  more  excusable  than  the  latter. 

We  may  be  tenacious  of  that  which  to  good,  as 
when  a  man  to  tenaeisus  of  whatever  may  afllKt  hto 
bonoor ;  *  So  tennciims  are  we  of  the  oM  ecclesiastical 
modes,  that  vetr  litUe  alteration  has  been  made  in 
them  since  the  rourteenth  or  fifteenth  century;  adher- 
ing to  our  old  settled  maxim,  never  entirolv,  nor  at 
once,  to  depart  from  antiquity.* — BomKC.  We  cannot 
be  pertinaeiffMs  In  any  thing  but  our  opinions,  snd 
that  too  in  cases  where  they  are  least  defensible : 

*  The  roost  pertienneiems  and  vehement  dononstrator 
may  be  wearied  in  time  by  continual  negation.*— 
JoBifsoK.  It  commonly  happens  that  people  are 
most  tenaeiems  of  beinff  thought  to  possess  that  In 
wlilch  th^  are  roost  deflctem,  and  most  pertinmeiems 
in  maHiUining  that  whicii  is  abiurd.  A  liar  to  tena- 
eieus  of  hto  reputation  for  truth;  *Men  are  tenadsuM 
of  the  opinions  that  first  pnsstis  them.*— Locks.  So- 
phists, freethinkers,  and  skepiicks,  are  the  most  perti- 
nadons  objectors  to  whatever  to  establtohed ;  *  One  of 
the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderaon  to  be  so  bold, 
so  troublesome,  and  Illogical  In  the  dtopute,  as  forced 
Mm  to  soy.  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  nsan  of 
more  pertmaeisns  confidence  and  less  abilities.*— 
Walto*. 


CONTINUAL,  PERPETUAL,  CONSTANT. 
Cbaffimal,  In  French  eontinuelt  Latin  conlmaiut, 
fhmi  esmtines  to  hold  or  keep  logether,  signifies  keep- 
ing together  without  intermission ;  perpetu^in  French 
perpHmel^  Latin  nerpetnaliSy  from  perpete,  com- 
pounded of  per  and  pete  to  seek  thoroughly,  stgnifles 
moixsg  on  every  where  and  at  bXI  times ;  constant,  In 
A^adn  csiuteM.  or  esn  and  su,  signifies  the  qualitr  of 
■ttadlag  to  a  thing,  or  standing  ckist  together. 


What  to  es«<MiMl  adniiB  of  BO  latanmlM : 
to  parpftiia/ admitt of  iu>  larmloation.  TWemaybt 
an  end  to  that  which  to  eonttnual^  and  there  may  bt 
intervato  in  that  which  to  perpetnmL  Rains  are  csn- 
tinmal  in  tlie  tropical  diuiaies  at  eertaia  seasons; 
complaints  among  the  tower  oiden  are  parpetuai,  bat 
tliey  are  frequently  wittmuC  foundation.  There  to  • 
eemtinual  passing  and  repassing  la  the  stvaolB  of  tht 
metropolto  during  tlie  day ; 

Open  your  eara,  fbr  which  of  yoa  will  slop 
The  vent  of  hearlag  when  toud  rumour  speaka ; 
Upon  m  V  tongue  eontinmal  slandera  rkle, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  prooounce. 

BBAEarSAEB. 

The  world,  and  aU  that  it  contains,  are  sul^)ect  to  pof 
petuai  change;  *If  affluence  of  fortune  unhappily 
concur  to  favour  the  IncUnations  of  ttie  youthful, 
amusements  and  diversions  succeed  in  a  perp^mai 
round.*— Blaie. 

The  eeaCiniMl  to  that  which  admita  of  no  intemip- 
tlon,  the  constant  to  that  which  admita  of  no  daangt. 
The  last  twenty- five  years  have  pnweutcd  to  the  world 
a  eontinuat  succession  of  events,  tliat  have  exceeded 
in  Importance  those  aoing  befbre;  the  French  revo- 
lution and  the  atrociiies  attendant  upon  It  have  been 
the  constant  theme  of  execration  with  the  well-dis- 
posed part  oC  mankind.  To  an  tatelUgeut  parent  it  to 
a  eontsmuU  source  of  pleasure  to  watch  the  pragreM  of 
hto  child  III  tiie  acquirement  of  knowledge,  ana  the  d*> 
velopoieot  of  his  faculties ; 

'Tto  all  blank  sadness,  or  csntinnai  teaia.— Fori. 
It  will  be  tlte  constant  endeavour  of  a  partnt  to  train 
him  up  in  principles  of  rellgton  and  virtue,  white  ha 
to  cultlvailug  hto  talents,  mod  storing  hto  mind  with 
science ; 
Tiie  worM's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Constant  in  nature  were  iuconsiancy.— Cowx.ST. 
Continual  to  used  In  the  proper  sense  only,  esnsteiil 
to  employed  in  the  moral  sense  o  denote  the  teanier  of 
ilndCv  


the 


(v.  Gsiwleaeir). 


CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED. 
Both  these  terras  mark  length  of  duration,  bat  ttm 
fbrmer  admits  of  a  ceruin  degree  of  luterruptloii, 
which  the  latter  does  not.  What  to  continual  may  hava 
fhfquent  pauses;  what  to  continmsd  ceases  on^  to  ter- 
minate. Rains  arc  continual ;  noises  in  a  tumultnooa 
street  are  eontinmal:  the  base  In  musick  to  said  to  bt 
continmsd:  the  mirth  of  a  drunken  party  to  one  eon 
tinned  nolM.  Conthmal  interruptions  abate  the  vigour 
of  application  and  creato  dtopost :  *iu  countries  sitii- 
ated  near  the  pokis,  there  is  one  continued  darkness  for 
the  space  of  five  or  six  months ;  during  which  time  the 
inhabiunts  are  obliged  to  leave  the  plaee. 

Continuol  respects  the  duration  of  actions  or  clrcom- 
slanoes  only ;  continued  to  likewise  applied  to  the  extent 
or  course  of  things:  rurooora  are  continmai;  talking 
walking,  running,  and  the  like,  are  eenlimial; 
And  gulphy  SIrools  roUlug  to  the  main, 
Helmeti  and  shields  and  rxilil^^  heroes  slain : 
These  turn'd  by  PlKebus  from  their  wonted  wayi| 
Delug'd  the  rempire  nine  continual  daya— Pora. 
A  line,  a  series,  a  sceaa,  or  a  stream  of  water,  ice*  to 
continued: 

Our  life  to  one  contimud  toil  ft>r  fhme.*— tfAsmr. 
*  By  too  Intense  and  continued  appllcatloo,  our  feebit 
powers  would  sooo  be  worn  out*— Buoe. 


CONTINUANCE,  CONTINUATION,  DURA- 
TION. 

Continuance  to  said  of  the  time  that  a  thing  cs»- 
tinues  (v.  TV  continue) ;  continuation  exprueses  tlw 
act  of  continuing  what  has  been  bcgim.  The  «#»• 
tinuaMce  of  any  particular  practice  may  be  attended 
with  serious  consequence;  *Tlielr  duty  depending 
upon  fear,  the  one  was  of  no  greater  c«attfi«««c«  than 
the  other. —Hatwaeo.  The  coaXtaaialtsn  of  a  wivk 
depends  on  the  abilities  and  will  of  the  workmen, 
'The  Roman  poem  to  but  the  sebood  part  of  the  Ilias, 
the  cofntinuation  of  the  saflM  story.*— Rat.    Authon 

•  Vide  Truster :  •*  Contlmial,  coatinaed.** 


EIIGLI8H  STNOmnfEfl. 


DAILY,  MUSH  AL. 
DcOfi  fInmimMndliktj  rignUlflt  alter  tfie MMMMr 
or  in  the  tine  oruw  ^;  rf^MnMl,fteai«MAqri>'f* 
ntftet  belonging  to  tbe  ^. 

i>«i/y  to  tbe  colloqnlal  term,  wMch  to  apiMeaMe  to 
whaterfir  pmmn  in  tbe  dmj/  Uuie ;  diwmmi  to  tbe  eckn- 
ttfick  term,  whkb  appBet  to  what  pawn  whbin  or  be- 
lonn  to  tbe  aatronmnical  dm^:  tbe  pbjraktan  aMkea 
dmiif  Tteha  to  hto  patieats; 

All  creaturec  etoe  foiget  tbdr  <«%  care, 
And  itoep,  tbe  fommon  gUl  of  nature,  eoare. 

DaTDBS. 

Tbe  earth  baa  a  rframal  OKiUon  on  Ha  own  axto; 
Hair  jet  remalne  unanng,  but  narrow  booad 
WUbln  tbe  vtolMe  diwmmi  apbeie^MxLToa. 

NIGHTLY,  NOCTURNAL. 
JftgkUw^  immediately  fhmi  tbe  word  wtgktt  and 
fueimmmif  from  mm  night,  aicnity  belooging  to  tbe 
nigbt,  or  tbe  night  asMon;  tlie  former  to  therefore 
more  fkniillar  tlian  tlie  totter :  we  epeaJc  of  ntf A(J|r 
depredation!  to  exprem  what  paMee  every  nigm,  or 
migkUft  dietarbancee,  necteriMi  dreama,  nutmmnl 
▼iiitt; 

Yet  not  alone,  wMto  fboa 
yiait^flt  my  riumbem  nigkUft  or  when  moni 
Purplee  Uie  eaet.— Miltuji. 
Or  aave  ttie  aun  hto  toboor,  and  that  awifl 
•V«elsm«i  and  diurnal  iliomb  iuppoe*d 
liiviaible  etoe  akxwe  all  etara,  tJie  wheel 
or  day  and  night.— Miltom. 

OPTEN,  FREQUENTLY. 
.OfUm.  or  in  ita  contracted  rorm  t/l,  comea  In  an 


wobability  through  the  medium  or  the  nnrtliem  Ian* 
fuagea,  rrum  tiie  Greeic  1^  again,  and  Aignifie*  properly 
repetition  or  action ;  frtpuntim,  tmafrmfwnit  crowded 
<ir  numeroue,  reapecu  a  HnfaHty  or  number  oTut^ecta. 


I  a  word  witliout  know- 


An  ignorant  wan  ^fu» 
lot  what  it  meane :  ignorant  people  frefumtfy  mto- 
talte  tbe  meaning  or  tbe  worda  they  hear.  A  perioo 
foea  avt  very  ojtm  In  tbe  eoom  of  a  week ;  be  hu 
fi^fmnti^  ell  or  eeven  penom  to  vtolt  Ma  Id  the 
courae  or  tliat  time.  *  By  doing  a  thing  «fttm  It  be- 
temee habitual:  we/VtfeellymaettbeeamapaiaoB( 
In  tJw  ruaie  which  we  ofun  lake ; 

OfUn  from  tbe  careleee  back 
or  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  UBi 
flock  hair  and  wool — Tnovsoa. 
Bere/Wfueal  at  the  visionary  boar, 
When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  Doon, 
Angalick  barpi  are  in  full  concert  beard. 

Thojuox. 

OLD,  ANCIENT.  ANTIQUE.  ANTIQUATED, 

OLD-FASHIONED,  OBSOLETE. 
OUj  in  German  cK,  Low  German  eld,  Ace,  comea 
from  tbeGreaklMAe( or  yesterday;  aneitnt, in  French 
cacim,  and  aaii^M*,  aalieiMlsd,  all  come  riom  tbe 
Latin  muiquutf  and  anUm  berore,  aignirying  in  general 
before  our  time  ;  M-faskioiud  stanifiea  after  an  0U 
/ssJUen;  •b»0Uu,  in  Latin  e^seleta*,  participte  or 
e^seJM,  signifies  literally  out  of  use. 

Old  re^nccts  what  has  long  existed  and  still  esisto; 
mMdtmi  what  existed  at  a  distant  period,  but  does  not 
necessarily  exist  at  present;  aMtique^  that  which  has 
been  toag  eacicnr,  and  of  which  there  remain  but  faint 
traces:  oat^faa/sd,  •U-fMski^nsd^  and  >»sstos  that 
which  baa  ceaaed  to  be  any  longer  used  or  esteemed. 
AfABkUn.  to  M.  when  It  has  been  long  in  use ;  *  Tbe 
Venetiana  are  tanacloua  or  M  lawa  and  customa  to 
tbair  great  pr^udice.*~AomsoN.  A  custom  to  ancteu 
wbeo  Itt  use  has  bwg  been  pamed; 
But  aev'n  wiee  men  tlte  aaciml  world  did  know, 
Wa  aearce  know  aev*a  who  think  tbenadvee  not  ao. 

DamuLM. 
A  boat  or  atatoe  to  oacifas  wblcb  to  tbe  work  of  tbe 
ancients,  or  mado  aAer  tbe  maniker  of  tl 
of  art; 

•  VIdoTnntor:  "  Often,  freqoaMly. 


Under  an  oak,  whoaa  onf^fw  iDdC  faaa  oit 

Under  tbe  brook  that  bm^  Bloi«  ibto  wood. 
A  poor  soQuostcr'd  stag^ 
That  from  tbe  buatanTalm  bad  ta*cn  n  tait, 
Did  come  to  i«ngniah  — *f  ^gf  rt* aa. 

Apetaoatoeartf  etsdwbosaappanrantetograwnot 
of  date;  *  Whoever  tbiaka  it  neoetsary  to  regnlaia  bto 


id  rutoa,  wlU  be  rather  da- 
cariesid  for  hto  politfBesa 


sptoedforbtofutlUiyt  

—Jonmoa.  Manaera  which  are  foM  ^utoa  oat  of 
/adtoeaare  eld'/wAMasd;  *  The  swords  hi  tbe  araeonl 
of  Venice  are  •U-f—himtmd  and  uawtoldy.*--Anaf- 
soN.  A  word  or  custom  to  •k—ltu  wbicli  to  grown  out 
of  use:  *Ob90l$U  words  may  be  toudaUy  revived, 
when  tbey  are  more  eoundlng  or  mora  signlflrini  than 
iboee  in  practice.*— DaTnaa. 

Tbe  M.  to  opposed  to  the  new :  soaM  tbtafi  are  the 
worse  for  beiap  eld;  other  tbinfi  are  tbe  better. 
JHdtmt  and  califas are  oppoeed  lo  modem:  aU  thii^ 
are  valued  tbe  more  for  belag  aacteal  or  oiuifas; 
hence  we  eeieem  the  writings  of  tbe  mmeimu  above 
thoee  of  the  modems.    Tbe  aaltfaeCed  to  onmeed  lo 


t  modems.  Tbe  aaltfaeCed  to  oppoeed  I 
irr  and  established ;  it  to  that  whicb  w 
!,  because  we  caiuiot  esteem  It:  tbe  sIl 

{'utkitmad  to  opuoeed  lo  the  faehiooable:  there  to  mufh 
n  the  •ld-/MkM0ntd  to  like  and  eeieem ;  there  to  much 
Uiat  to  ridiculous  in  tbe  ftsiiionabto :  the«*«elsl«toa»> 


caniHit  like, 


poeed  10  tbe  current ;  tbe  •h9»Uu  may  I 
current  may  be  volgnr  and  mean. 


selslstoe;^ 
I  food;  ihn 


FRESH,  NEW,  NOVEL,  RECENT,  MODBBN.' 

Adehing  soppoees  tbe  German  word/Hi«A  to  be  d^ 

rived  from/rurm  to  freeze,  aa  tbe  idea  of  coobieee  to 

Srevalent  In  he  application  to  tbe  air :  It  to  therefore 
gurativdy  applied  tt*  that  which  to  In  ita  flrat  pure  and 
best  Slate :  *««,  in  German  a«a,  comes  from  the  Latin 
iievM#,  and  tlw  Greek  ycs^;  reecaC,  la  Latin  r««»«.  to 
suppoMd  to  come  from  rs  and  cendee  to  wlUtcn  or  glvn 
a  lair  colour  10,  becauae  what  to  ant  kioka  so  much 
(Urer  than  what  to  oU. 

The /resA  to  properly  oppneed  to  tbe  stale,  aa  tbe  nMi 
to  to  tbe  old:  the  /Ws*  bee  underaone  no  cbai«e;  thn 
BMP  has  not  been  long  la  being.  Meat,  beer,  and  pro- 
vtokmein  general,  are  said  to  be /v«dl;  eollkewtoe  a 
totoinhtoAiUv 


peraon  to  eaid  to  ^frtk  who 

Lo!  great  Aneae  msbes  to  the  flgbt, 
Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  aa 
He/V«M  in  youth,  and  I  tai  arma  grown  oM. 

and  durable,  aa 


vigoor; 


Ibcara 


That  which  to  aobetamial 
cloibee.  books,  or,  in  tbe  moral 
eaid  to  be  BMP  ; 
Beaeone  bnt  change  new  pisaanim  to  piodnca, 
And  stomrnis  contend  to  eerva  onr  nee.— Junran. 
JWvel  to  to  nasaa  tbe  specleato  tbe  aeaue 
thing  no9tl  to  nno ;  but  all  that  to  bcw  to  not 
what  to  neasl  to  mostly  strange  and  unexpected ;  bat 
what  to nsw  to  uBual  and  expected:  the frcexfaig  of  the 
river  Thamee  to  a  neveftir;  tbe  frtist  la  every  wintei  to 
soaMtbiog  BMP  when  tt  flrat  comee:  that  to  a  nevsl 
eight  wfaieb  waeehber  never  eeen  before,  orseen  bat 
eeMoro :  that  to  a  arw  sight  which  to  seen  for  the  fliat 
tbne:  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  French  king  Into  tbe  Brittoh 
capital  waa  a  sight  aa  novH  as  it  waa  totereedog; 
*  We  are  naturally  delighted  with  Be««^.*-<JoaKao«. 
Tbe  entrance  of  a  king  Into  tbe  capital  of  France  waa 
a  BCTP  eight,  after  the  revolution  which  had  an  loof 


T  to  on  some  evenina,  eaimy,  grateftil,  mild, 

ivel  ' 
Visit  tbe  epaciouB  lieav'aa.— TnoKaon. 


When  nought  but 
With  ^^^^■ 


to  beaming  thrbugh  thtwoodib 
allow  bistre  bright,  that  tbe  new  tilbea 


Rtcent  to  taken  only  in  the  Improper  appllcatioa; 
the  other  two  admit  of  both  appllcatione  In  thto  case: 
the  frtsh  to  seid  in  relation  to  what  has  taiely  pea* 
ceded ;  bmp  Is  seld  in  relation  to  what  baa  not  bog 
aubsisted ;  veent  to  used  for  wbat  baa  just  pamed  In 
distinction  from  that  whicb  has  kmi  gone  by.  A  per- 
enn  to  eald  to  give  fruk  canae  of  oftnci  who  oia 
atoendyodTendad; 
That  love  which  first  was  aet,  will  flrsl  decay, 
Mine  of  a/rMAa-  date  wW  longar  stay.— Dstboi. 


ENGLISH  STNONTMES. 


AtMMiWilvMaiMtaMMtellMi  oTilwooewMeb 
It  liMlooc  tad;  *DoiiocaHmMieo«platalKMrliitle 
we  know,  and  bow  nucli  to  ttlH  unknown  1  Andean 
wa  •vw  know  more.  uole«  tomaUiliif  luw  W  dtooo- 
Y^red  r— BcRjirr.  A  r^etut  tranwnion  ddtea  an 
Intereat  wMcli  cannot  be  aacitad  bjr  one  oT  earilar 
date ;  *■  The  courage  of  the  Parl1ai|ient  was  increased 
bf  two  rsc«n<  events  whkb  bad  happened  In  tbeir 
fkvour.*— HuMB.  fWsAinleUifvnce arrives everf day; 
tt  quickly  succeeds  tbe  events :  that  InteHicence  wblch 
to  rtemu  to  a  peisoo  at  a  dtotance  to  already  oM  to  one 
wbo  to  on  tbe  spot.  /Ves*  circumsianeea  oomtnoatly 
•fftoa  to  coaflm  reports ;  new  cbaages  coiitlnoally  take 
pinee  to  supeiafde  tbe  tblnoi  that  were  establtobed. 

JVbw  to  said  of  every  tbiog  wbtoh  " •--*— 

•listed,  or  not  In  ibe  same  fbrm  aa 

ttom  tbe  low  Latin  swdwwa*,  cbaar 

from  koditnuu  beloncing  to  tba  day^ 

whkb  to  n«te  or  sprlna  up  In  tbe  present  day  or  afe. 

A  book  to  n««  wbkb  baa  never  beuittsod;  Uto 


before;  sM^tm, 
daa  to  supposed 
\  to  sakl  or  tbat 


ir  n  bas  never  been  puMtobedUieAMe ;  ao  In  Uka  man- 
ner principles  are  n«w  wbich  bave  not  been  broacbed 
before;  but  they  are  aisd«rm  inasmuch  as  tliey  are  first 
offered  In  the  day  In  which  we  live;  *Souie  of  the 
ancient  and  likewise  divers  of  tbe  wudtm  writers, 
tbat  bave  laboured  In  natural  mag kk,  have  iKMed  a 
avmpaiby  between  tte  a«n  and  oertala  berbs.'~ 


TO  REVIVE,  KEFREBB,  RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 
R«ejM,  tnm  the  Latin  9iv  to  live,  sifnillaa  to  brinf 
tt/rMA,tt>mal(effesii again;  torenns 


to  life  agate;  to    . 

and  r«a«oal«,  to  make  new  again. 


The  restoration  of 


asa  tte  whote  Una  of  bto  ^rtftBOera  paas  la 
balbreblm;  with  bow  many  varying  passions 

be   beboM  shepherds,  soklleri,  priocea,  and 

beggars,  walk  in  the  processton  of  Ave  thousand  years  V 
— AomsoR.  Ftrtfntker*  and  prmgenitorst  but  parti- 
cularly tbo  latter,  are  said  mostly  of  individuals,  and 
respect  the  regular  line  of  succession  in  a  fluuily ;  on- 
cwtors  to  employed  collectively  as  well  as  Indivt- 
duaily  and  rnards  simply  the  order  of  succession :  we 
may  speak  or  the  aii««f  Ctfrt  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of 
any  particular  person;  *  It  to  hiahly  laudaWa  to  pay 
respect  to  me«  wbo  are  dsseendai  from  wortbr  aacse- 
iM-t.*— AMKBon.  Thto  term  may  atoo  be  appliad  fif«' 
rativdy; 

Om^Jestick  night! 
Natnn^  great  aneester /— Yoima. 

SENIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 
Tbcsa  are  all  comparatlvea  expressive  of  the  same 
qnalinr,  and  diflbr  therefore  less  in  sense  than  to  ap- 


1 


SISSir 


things  to  their  primitive  state  to  the  common  Idea  in- 
duded  In  theae  terms ;  the  dlllerence  consists  to  llieir 
applkatioo.  AeriM,  r^rMA,  and  ifnevats  are  applied 
to  animal  bodies ;  rwive  expressing  the  return  of  mo- 
tkm  and  spirlu  to  one  who  was  for  tbe  lima  tIMess; 
r0w«A  expressing  the  return  of  vigour  lo  one  in  whom 
tt  has  been  dlrainlsbed ;  tbe  air  rsewM  one  wbo  to 
lUnt;  a  cool  breeae  nfr—hu  one  wbo  flags  (hwi  the 
beat.  A«viM  and  rtfrfh  respea  only  tbe  temporary 
atate  of  tbe  body ;  r«aeeal«  rcspecu  its  permanent 
atate,  that  Is,  ibe  health  of  the  bodv ;  one  to  r«e«v«d  j 
and  r^rukU  after  a  partial  exhattsuoo :  one*s  health 
to  rtmtvud  after  having  been  considerably  latpaired. 
/Uorvs  to  applied  likewise  In  tbe  moral  saosa; 
*  Berod*s  rage  being  quenched  1^  the  bkiod  of  Ma- 
riamne,  hto  kve  to  her  again  r«»te«d.'— Paina^cx. 
it^ruk  and  rem^vt*  moatly  la  the  proper  sense; 

Nor  toss  Uqr  worid,  Cotambus!  drinks,  r^frmk*4, 

Tbe  laviah  moisture  of  tbe  maltiog  year. 

TaoKSOik 

An  nature  foelsthe  rmevatja^foiea 

Of  wtater.— Tbomso*. 


Mtmm  only  in  tba  moral  saosa; 

Tbe  last  great  ace,  foretoM  by  sacred  rhynea, 
I  its  finished  eourN.— Tkomsom. 


A  discussion  to  said  to  be  reetfvsd,  or  a  report  lo  be 
rsatssd;  a  dasMMir  to  said  to  be  rmMsd,  or  entreaties 
10  be  rsasmd ;  eusloaio  are  muissd  which  bave  lain 
loogdarmant,  and  as  it  were  dead;  practioasara  rt- 
■swsd  itat  tave  ceased  for  a  tloM. 


FOREFATHERS,  PROOENITORB,  ANCESTORS. 
nn^atktti  signifies  our  futktra  hrfort  as.  and  In- 
dudes  our  Immediate  parents ;  ^e/sinfers,  from  pr» 
and  /I/He,  siniifles  those  begotten  before  us,  exclusive 
of  our Immeinate  parents ;  aaesslers,  contracted  (Wmi 
before,  to  said  of  llioae  fi-om 


or  thoae  going 
ire  remotely  d* 


airr«e««s#r« 

Whom  weare  

Fhrtf*thtr»  to  a  partial  and  fomillar  larm  for  tbe 
preceding  branches  of  any  foadlv ;  *  We  osssed  sli^tly 
over  three  or  four  of  our  immediata /en/aMsrs  whom 
we  knew  by  traditioa.*— Admson.    ProgemUrt  H  tk 
higher  term  In  the  same  senee,  applied  to  Aunilias  of 
dtotlnctloo :  we  speak  of  the  fw^Mtksrt  of  a  paasaat, 
but  tbe  frogtmiioTM  of  a  nobleman ; 
Baeh  bi  bto  aarraw  eett  for  evar  laid, 
Thsmda/evVaOert  of  tte  baariat  steep.— Orat. 
'Suppose  a  gendaman,foll  of  hto  Uhutrtooa  fkmOy, 


Asn^M' to  employed  not  only  la  regard  to  the  anaal 
of  age,  but  also  to  duration  either  la  odkepraay  given 
situaiion ;  tUkr  to  empkiyed  only  te  regard  to  an: 
an  odioer  In  tbe  army  to  a  af»i»r  by  virtue  of  havuif 
served  longer  than  another;  a  boy  to  a  mmst  te  a 
acbooi  either  by  virtue  of  hto  age,  hto  standing  in  the 
1,  or  bto  situation  in  tbe  class;  *Oratinus  was 
•  in  age  to  both  hto  competitors  Ehpolto  and  Ari»> 
aea.*— CuHaaftLAim.  When  age  akme  to  lo  be 
expisssed,  Mm-  to  more  suitabk  than  smt'er ;  the  sMsr 
cliildrea  or  tlw  «M«r  branches  of  a  family  are  dearly 
uaderalood  to  Indude  thoee  who  have  priority  of  aga. 

Ssnier  and  Mm-  are  both  employed  as  subsianiivas ; 
0ld*r  only  as  an  acUeciive :  baiee  we  speak  of  tte 
ssnsere  in  aschod, or  tte  Mmrt  In  an  amembly  ;  boC 
aa  •Ider  Inbabltaot,  an  ^Uer  fomily ; 

Tte  Sparuna  to  thdr  highest  magistrate 

Tte  name  of  sMn*  did  appropriate.— UsinuM. 
Since  o(l 

Man  must  compote  that  age  te  cannot  feel, 

Be  scarce  heHevea  te 's  »lder  for  hto  years.— Tomia. 

£ld«r  has  onlv  a  partial  use ;  •Utr  to  emptoyad  la 
gaoerd  eases :  la  speaking  of  ebildran  in  tte  saaM 
ikmily  we  may  say,  tte  eider *oq  to  heir  to  tte  ealata; 
te  to  eldsr  than  bto  brother  by  tea  yeara. 


ELDERLY,  AGED,  OLD. 

Theae  tliree  words  rise  by  gradation  in  tbairaaaati 
ajsd  denotea  a  greater  dogme  of  s^«  than  rMsHy ; 
and  0U  still  more  than  dther. 

Tte  tidtriff  man  bas  passed  tte  meridian  of  Ufo;  *I 
bave  a  race  of  orderly,  tidtrbit  petsonsof  both  sexe^ 
at  my  command.*—  Swirr.  Tte  ftd  man  to  foat  ap 
proaching  tte  larm  of  teman  extotence ; 


vlew.-^«>PB. 


A  godlNce  race  of  heroes  once  I  Iroew. 
Suchasnomorettespa/sd  eyesstell 


Tte  014  man  baa  already  reached  thtoterm,  or  liaa 
exceeded  it; 
Tte  Add  of  combat  flito  tte  young  and  bold, 
Tte  solemn  couodl  best  becomes  tte  dd.— Pora. 
In  eanformity,  however,  to  tte  vjitoar  prrpnsssssloo 
aninst  afv  and  Ita  concomitant  inflrmltlea,  tte  tens 
tUntg  or  afsd  to  dtrays  more  respectful  iten  dd, 
wbkh  latter  word  to  often  need  by  way  of  reproach, 
and  eanaddora  te  ueed  free  from  such  an  assodatioo, 
nnlesa  qodlfied  by  aa  epiilMt  of  praiae  as  good  or 


FORMERLY,  IN  TIMES  PAST,  OR  OLD  TIMES, 
DAYS  OF  YORE,  ANCIENTLY,  OR  ANCIENT 
TIMES. 


maay  ganerationa  and  agea.    Any  individud  may  use 
tte  word  /eraisrlf  with  regard  to  himielf:  thus  ween- 

'  Men  were 
An 

y» 
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ty«  •S  fori,  tad  m«iMlly,«K  oMre  tppUeable 
to  nmtiom  than  lo  Individnato ;  and  aU  Uwm  eiproM 
diflferentdegreatof  rw— twuij.  As  lo  our  prcMot  pe- 
riod, tin  age  of  Oueen  Eltaabeth  may  be  called  M. 
tim§§; 

In  Ctaief  0/  •M,  wben  time  was  young, 
And  poeia  ibelr  own  verses  sung, 
A  verM  could  draw  a  stone  or  beam.— Swift. 
TiM  dftys  of  Alfred,  and  slUl  later,  the  dmj/t  ^  yvrs  ; 
Thus  Edgar  oroud  In  im^t  •/  f  #rs, 
Held  monarcns  labouring  at  the  oar.— flwirr. 
The  eartteat  period  In  wtakb  Bitlaia  to  mentioned  may 
be  called  aacisiU  Umm  ; 

In  aacwiu  times  the  sacred  plough  emplof'd 
The  kiMi  and  awAU  (kthers  of  manklod. 

Tbomsoii. 


OENBEATION,  AGE. 

Osnsrsliim  to  said  of  the  persons  who  live  during  any 
particnlar  period;  and  sfv  to  said  of  the  period  Itself. 

Those  who  are  bom  at  the  same  time  coostitiite  the 
gtntrati^n;  that  period  of  time  which  comprehends 
the  age  of  man  to  the  «/« :  there  may  therefore  be 
many /MMrstMM  spring  up  In  the  course  of  an  m : 
a  ftesh  gmgrthn  to  springing  up  every  day,  which  in 
the  course  of  an  s^<  pass  away,  and  are  succeeded  by 

ftesh/MMTSlMJU.  ^  ^,   ^ 

We  coiMider  man  In  hto/<iur«(s«»  as  the  part  which 
he  has  to  perfunn ;  *  I  often  tomented  that  I  was  not 
one  of  that  happy  gtneratum  who  demolished  Die  con- 
vents.*—Jormsor.  We  consider  the  age  In  which  we 
live  as  to  the  manners  of  men  and  the  events  of  na- 
tions; *  Throughout  every  «#«,  God  hath  pointed  hto 
peculiar  displeasure  against  the  confidence  of  presump- 
tion, and  the  arrogance  of  prosperity/— Buaie. 

LAST,  LATEST,  FINAL,  ULTIMATE. 

Ltut  and  lotsst,  both  from  <«!«,  in  German  Utie, 
come  (rom  the  6re«k  Xdiodof  and  Xcisw  to  leave,  signi- 
fying left  or  remaining;  Jbto/,  (».  Final);  MldmaU 
oomes  fh>m  vUimnM  the  lasL 

Latt  and  mltiimaU  respect  the  order  of  succession : 
laUH  respectt  the  order  of  time ;  inal  respects  the 
completion  of  an  oli^ect.  What  to  /««(  or  uUimmU  to 
succ(>eded  by  nothing  else:  what  to  Imtett  to  not  suc- 
ceeded by  any  great  interval  of  time ;  what  to  jissi  re- 
quires to  be  succeeded  by  nothing  else.  The  last  to 
opposed  to  the  first:  the  ultiwtate  to  disUngutohed  fh>m 
that  which  might  follow ;  the  laUst  to  opposed  to  the 
'     '     "•  ^  *'*'"' 'itrodu *"' 


who  have  no  rqgaid  beyond  the  grave  1*—Blaxb.  *Jt 
lose  belnf  satisfied  ihey  bad  nothing  to  fear  they  brought 
out  aU  their  com  every  day.'— 'AonsoM.  *A  neigh- 
bouring king  made  war  upon  thto  femato  repuUii^ 
severaTyears  with  various  success,  and  M  Ungtk  over 
threw  than  in  a  very  great  battto.*— Adoisom. 


ETERNAL,  ENDLESS,  EVERLASTING. 
The  «t«nMi  to  set  above  time,  Uie  endless  lies  within 
time,  It  to  therefore  by  a  strong  figure  that  we  apply 
eternal  to  any  thing  sublunary ;  altitough  endUaa  may 
with  propriety  be  applied  to  that  which  to  heavenly. 
That  to  prop^y  eUrmal  which  has  neither  beginniog 
nor  end ;  that  to  andU$i  which  has  a  beginning,  but  no 
end.    God  Is,  therefoie,  an  stoms/,  but  not  an  eadtoss 


eariiest ;  thejinal  to  opposed  to  the  Introductory  or  be- 
ginning. A  peraon's  lost  words  are  those  by  which 
one  to  guided ;  *  The  supreme  Author  of  our  beine  has 
so  formed  the  soul  of  man  that  nothing  but  himself  can 
be  its  lagly  adequate,  and  proper  happiness.*— Aooison, 
A  man's  tUtimaU  object  to  dtoiintutohed  from  that  more 
gmviUi  one  which  may  possibly  be  in  hto  mind :  *  The 
ulUmaU  end  of  man  to  tiie  erAoyment  of  God,  beyond 
which  he  cannot  form  a  wlsh.^— Gaova.  A  conscien- 
tious man  remains  firm  to  hto  pinciples  to  his  latest 
breath ;  a  pleasant  comedy  which  paints  the  manners 
of  the  Age  b  a  durable  work,  and  Is  transmitted  to  Uie 
lata»t  posterity.'— HcMB.  The  JUuU  dcterminatiou  of 
dlfiicult  matters  requires  caution ;  •  FUial  causes  lie 
more  bare  and  o|ien  to  our  observation,  as  there  are 
oOen  a  greater  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  efiect.' 
— AnnuoK.  Jealous  peopto  strive  not  to  be  the  latt  in 
any  Uilng;  the  laU$t  Intelligence  which  a  man  gets  of 
hto  country  to  acceptaUe  to  one  who  to  In  distant  quar- 
tcn  of  thegtobc :  it  requires  resolution  to  take  ^Jtnal 
leave  of  those  whom  one  liolda  near  and  dear. 

LASTLY,  AT  LAST,  AT  LENGTH, 
/.osciy,  like  UH  (e.  Latt),  respects  tiie  order  of  soc- 
eesston:  «t  lose  or  at  Unftk  refer  to  what  has  pre- 
ceded. When  a  sermon  is  divided  Into  many  heads, 
the  term  laeOw  comprehends  the  last  divtolon.  When 
an  aflhlr  to  settled  after  much  difficulty  It  to  said  to  be  oi 
lAjtt  settied;  and  If  it  be  settied  after  a  protracted  con- 
tinuance, it  to  said  to  be  setttied  at  Unrtk;  '  LaaOf, 
opportunities  do  sometimes  ofl^  in  which  a  man  may 
w*:kedly  make  hto  fbrtune  wlUiout  fear  of  temporal 
In  such  cases  what  restralntdo  Uiey  lie  under 


Distance  immense  between  the  pow*ni  that  sUae 
Above,  eternal^  deathless,  and  divine, 
And  mortal  man !— Pops. 
There  to  an  eternal  state  of  hapfdness  or  misery,  whicli 
awaits  all  men,  according  to  their  deeds  U  thto  life ;  the 
Joys  or  sorrows  of  men  may  be  said  to  be  endUas  m 
regards  thto  Hfe ; 

The  fUthful  Mydon,  ashe  tura'd  from  fight 
Hto  flying  courscri,sunk  to  andleas  night.— Pors. 
That  which  is  anHeee  has  no  cessation ;  that  which  to 
everlasting  lias  neither  interruption  or  cessation.  The 
endless  may  be  said  of  existing  things ;  the  everlasting' 
naturally  extends  Itself  into  futurity :  hence  we  speak 
of  endless  disputes,  an  endless  warfare,  an  evarUsting 
memorial,  an  everlasting  crown  of  gloiy ; 

Back  fW>m  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
And  everlasting  sliades  hto  eyes  surrouud. — Pon. 


REST,  REMAINDER,  REMNANT,  RESCUE. 

Rest  evidently  comes  from  the  Latin  resta^  which  to 
compounded  of  ro  and  «<«,  signifying  to  stand  or  re- 
main back ;  remainder  literally  signifies  what  remains 
after  the  first  part  is  gone ;  remnant  to  but  a  variation 
of  remainder ;  and  rMuftte,  fh)m  rtsideoy  signifies  wliat 
keeps  back  by  settling. 

All  tiiese  terms  express  that  part  which  to  separated 
from  the  other  and  left  distinct :  rest  to  tiie  most  general, 
both  in  sense  and  application  ;  the  oihera  have  a  more 
specifick  meaning  and  use :  the  rest  may  be  either  that 
wiiich  is  left  behind  by  itself  or  tiiat  which  to  set  apart 
as  a  dintinct  portion :  the  remainder^  remnant^  and  rt- 
sidns  are  the  quantities  whkh  remain  when  the  other 
parts  are  gone.  The  rest  to  saki  of  any  part  indefi- 
nitely without  regard  to  what  has  been  taken  or  to  goot ; 

A  last  fhrewHI ! 

For  since  a  last  must  enme,  the  rest  are  vain, 

Like  gasps  In  death  whkli  but  prokwigour  pain. 

DaTOKN. 

But  the  remainder  commonly  regards  the  part  which 
has  been  left  nfter  a  port  has  been  taken  :•  If  he  to 
whom  ten  talents  have  been  comiiiltted,  has  squan- 
dered away  five,  he  to  concerned  to  make  a  douMe 
improvanent  of  tlie  resisiiuiffr.*— Rooieas.  A  person 
may  be  sold  to  sell  some  and  give  away  tiw  rest :  when 
a  number  of  hearty  persons  sit  down  to  a  me«l,  the 
rtfMsiNdtfrof  tlie  provisions,  after  all  have  been  satisfied, 
will  not  be  oonskleroble.  Rest  to  applied  either  to  per- 
sons or  things ;  remainder  on\y  to  tilings:  some  were  of 
that  onlnkHi,  but  the  reet  did  not  agree  to  it :  the  r«suufit- 
der  of  tlie  paper  was  not  worth  preserving.  Remnmnl, 
(torn  remanens  In  Latin,  to  a  species  of  r«««nutor, 
applicable  In  tiie  proper  sense  only  to  cloth  or  what- 
ever remains  unsold  out  of  whole  pieces:  as  a  rvsi- 
nant  of  cotton,  linen,  and  tiie  like ;  but  it  may  be  taken 
figuratively.  Residue  is  another  species  of  remaindtr, 
employed  In  less  femlliar  matters ;  the  remainder  to 
applied  to  that  which  remains  after  a  consumption  or 
removal  has  taken  place:  tlie  residue  to  applied  to  that 
which  remains  after  a  division  has  taken  place :  hence 
we  speok  of  the  remainder  of  the  corn,  the  mMiiidrr 
of  the  books,  and  the  like:  but  the  residue  of  the  prtv 
perty,  the  renins  of  the  effects,  and  tiie  like.  The  rs- 
sienMbr,  rmnnant^  and  residua  may  all  be  applied  either 
to  moral  or  less  familiar  objects  with  a  similar  dtotine- 
tkm ;  '■  Whatever  you  talte  fh>m  nmiisemenis  or  lBdi» 
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Inioe  wiU  be  repaid  yoQ  a  bmidred  ftM  for  all  tbevv- 
maindtr  of  your  days.* — Cbathaii. 

For  tlil%  fte  distant  ftom  the  Latian  coait, 
She  drove  the  rtwmant  ot  the  TrotJan  boet. 

DaroBM. 
The  rialiig  delage  ia  not  stopp'd  with  dame, 
But  wisely  managed,  its  divided  etrength 
Is  ahiiced  hi  chafioeiB,  and  «curaly  drained ; 
And  while  its  force  ia  spent,  and  unaupply'd, 
The  rMtdHs,with  mounds  may  be  restram'd. 

aoAxsPBAma. 

TO  SUBSIDE,  ABATE,  INTERMIT. 
A  settlement  after  agitation  is  the  peculiar  meaning 
of  Mmhndt^  from  the  Latin  §ub  and  ««(c0,  signifying  to 
settle  to  the  bottom.  That  which  hM  been  put  into 
eommotion  ntitidts  ;  heavy  particles  tubtuie  in  a  fluid 
that  is  at  rest,  and  tumults  are  said  to  tnbside;  « It  wss 
not  long  before  this  joy  tubsidad  In  the  remembrance 
of  that  dlgninr  from  which  I  had  fblleB.*—HAwns- 
woatv.  A  dimtnuti<m  of  strength  characterizes  the 
meaning  of  Mbatej  which,  from  the  French  abaUre, 
signifies  to  come  down  ia  quantity :  that  which  has 
been  high  in  action  may  abaU;  the  rain  ab*t$»  after  it 
has  been  heavy ;  and  a  man's  anger  abates; 

But  fint  to  heav'n  thy  due  devotions  pay. 

And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres*  altar  Uy, 

When  winter's  rage  «*«<««.— DaroBif. 
AUemate  action  and  rest  is  Implied  in  the  word  inte^ 
•itf,  from  the  Latin  taler  between,  and  antte  to  pat, 
sknlfying  to  leave  a  space  or  interval  of  rest  between 
labour  or  action ;  *  Certain  Indians,  when  a  horse  is 
running  in  bis  friU  career,  leap  down,  gather  any  thing 
n««ni  the  ground,  and  immediately  leap  up  aaaia.  the 

«  not  inUn^ttiMg  bis  course.^— Wuajis.' 


TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCEED,  ENBUBf 
FUUio  comes  probably  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages  from  the  Greek  hXxbf  a  trace,  or 
lAffM  to  draw;  MecMd,  In  Latin  sueettto^  compounded 
of  ««&  and  e«do  to  walk  aAer ;  flwiM,  in  French  eiMtttvre, 
Latin  MMf  tt«r,  slgnUles  to  follow  close  upon  the  back 
or  at  the  heels.  ^^ 


thinn; 
n  order. 


¥hUow  and  neetd  are  said  of  persoia  and  thi 
rMM«  Of  things  only :  /Mow  denotes  thegofaig  In  a 
In  a  trace  or  line;  tneeud  denotes  the  going  or  being  Iri 
the  same  place  immediately  aAer  another :  many  per- 
sons mvr  falUw  each  other  at  the  same  Ume;  but  only 
one  hjdlvidual  property  fkcetedt  another.  FbUow  i 
taken  literally  for  tbe  motion  of  one  phyi^  body  in 
relatfon  to  another;  tnccsed  is  taken  in  the  moral  sense 
for  taking  the  situation  or  office  of  another:  people 
/Mow  each  other  in  a  procesdon,  or  one  foUnot  ano- 
ther to  the  grave ;  a  king Meeenbtoa  throne, or  ason 
§mceeed»  to  the  Inheritance  of  his  fkther. 

Tojr#ttwD  In  relation  to  things  is  said  either  simply  of 
the  order  in  which  they  go,  or  of  such  as  go  aceordinc 
to  a  connexion  between  them ;  to  succeed  implies  sim- 
ply to  take  the  place  after  another ;  to  muue  iaxofolU^ 
by  a  neeessary  connexion :  people  who  die  quickly  one 
after  the  other  are  said  to/«UM9  each  other  to  the  grave  • 
a  youth  of  debauchery  is  /Mowed  by  a  diseased  old 
age;  'If  a  man  of  a  good  genius  for  foble  were  to  re- 
present the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  that  way  of 
writing,  he  wonM  probaUy  Jota  diem  together  after 
aoch  a  manner  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  iheone  to 
come  into  any  place  without  bdng  /Mowed  by  the 
ottier.  — Adomon.  As  hi  a  natural  tempest  one  wave 
of  the  we^/oOowe  another  in  rapid  snccessioo,  so  in 
to  moral  tempm  of  political  revolutions  one  mi  con. 
tnlsk»nisqukklyMeeMd«(byanotl^; 

Ulywes  hastens  whh  a  trembling  heart. 
Before  Mm  steps,  and  bending  draws  dte  dart: 
Forth  flows  the  bkwd ;  an  eager  pang  ««cc«mI«, 
Trdldes  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds.— Fora. 

Nothing  can  ennu  from  popular  commodoos  but  hk)od- 

abed  and  misery; 

Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  an  you  kiee ; 
A  day  more  black,  a  fote  more  vUe  sasaM  ; 
InpMMos  Hector  tbundersat  the  wall, 
Thehour,  the  spoc,.to  cooquar  orto  fklL-PoPB. 
r^Oow  based  la  abstract  proposltloos:  sums  towed 


inqieeUckeaaes:  eln  and  mlseiy /attsw  each  other  aa 
cause  and  alfoet ;  quarrels  too  often  ensue  from  the  COD- 
verMUons  of  vtoleat  men  who  dUfor  either  U  rellakm 
or  poUticks.  ^ 

TO  FOLLOW,  PUBSUE. 
The  Idea  of  going  after  any  thing  In  order  to  reach  or 
obtain  it  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  under  dMforeot 
circumstances:  one  follows  (o.  To  /oUow)  a  person 
DMMtly  with  a  friendly  intenUon ;  one  pwsues  (v.  To 
«s«t«Mw)  with  a  hostile  hitendoa :  a  person  /oUows 
his  followt-raveUer  whom  be  wishes  to  overtake ; 
**  ?*?'»"<>''»"  «ald  he,  »♦  my  son,  no  more  delay, 
I  yield,  l/oUow  where  Heav'n  shows  the  way." 

DaiDKH. 

The  ofRccrs  of  JuHdoe  ^arsas  the  ciiainal  whom  they 
wish  to  apprehend;  ' 

The  same  Rutilians  who  with  arms  aarsae 
Tbe  Trojan  race  are  equal  foes  to  you.— DaroKN. 
So  likewise  the  buntoMn  and  hunters  /olUw  the  doa 
tathechase-thedogs^arsasthehare.    InappUcatl^ 
to  things,/«ttM9  is  taken  more  in  the  passive,  and  aar- 
ouo  morv  In  the  active  sense :  a  man  /Mows  the  plan 
of  juiotber,  and  aarsaM  hU  own  plan ;  he  /allows  his 
tncUnaHon,  and  pursues  an  ol^ect;  *Tbe  felicity  is 
when  anv  one  is  so  happy  as  to  find  out  and  follow 
what  Is  tbe  proper  bent  of  his  genius. '—Stkblb. 
Look  round  the  habitual  world,  bow  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowii«  it,  ^ar«a«. 
DmTixR. 

HUNT,  CHASE. 
The  leadhig  idea  in  the  word  hunt  Is  that  of  search- 
!."f?^'':  ^^  leading  idea  in  the  word  chase  is  that  of 
driving  away,  or  before  one.  In  the  strict  sense,  the 
Aaat  is  noade  for  objects  not  within  sight ;  the  ekase  Is 
made  after  such  objects  only  as  are  within  sight:  we 
may  Aaa/,  therefore,  without  chasing ;  we  may  chase 
without  Aaatmf;  a  person  Aaat«  after,  but  does  not 
chase,  that  which  Is  lost;  a  boy  ehasss,  rather  than 
Aaats  a  butterfly; 

Come  hither,  boy !  we  'B  Aaat  to-day 
The  bookworm,  ravening  beast  of  prey 

Pakxbll. 
Greatness  of  mind  and  fortune  too 
Th'  Olympic  trophies  show ; 
Both  their  several  parts  most  do 
In  the  noble  chase  of  flunaw— Cowlst. 
When  SMlled  to  field  sports,  tbe  Aaaf  commences  as 
soon  as  the  huntsman  begins  to  look  ft)r  the  game :  the 
chase  cocnmences  as  soon  as  It  Is  found :  on  this  ground, 
perhaps  it  Is,  that  hunt  is  used  In  ftimiliar  tiiSeoani 
to  derignate  the  spedfick  act  of  uking  this  amusement: 
and  chase  Is  nsed  only  In  particular  c«ks  whera  the 
peculiar  idea  is  to  be  exprewed :  a  fox  Aaat,  or  a  stac 
Aaat,  is  said  to  take  place  on  a  particular  day ;  or  that 
there  has  been  no  hunting  this  season,  or  that  the  Aaa< 
has  been  very  bad :  but  we  speak,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  pleasures  of  tbe  chase :  or  say  that  the  cAots  lasted 
very  kmg;  the  aolmalgavea  kmg  chaos,  ^^ 

FOREST,  CHASE,  PARK, 
•  Are  all  habitations  for  animals  of  veneij:  bat  tbe 
>rs#t  Is  of  the  fairest  magnitude  and  importance,  it 
being  a  franchise  and  the  property  of  the  kingithe 
chase  ^Ddparh  may  be  either  puUick  or  private  pro- 
peiw.    The  /orest  Is  so  formed  of  wood,  and  oovsrs 

■°I?5  iB^**"*^'!^'***'  *•»"  *f  WV  *»  ^^  baunt  of 
wild  beaits;  of  thb  descriptioo  are  the  forests  in  Oer- 
many:  the  chase  is  an  indefinite  and  open  space  that  Is 
allotted  expresdy  for  the  chase  of  particular  anhnals. 
such  as  deer ;  the  jiarA  is  an  enclosed  space  that  serves 
for  the  preservatkm  of  domestlck  i>nimMiff. 

SUCCESSION,  SERIES,  ORDER. 

AkJMssisa  signifies  the  act  or  state  of  saesasdmr  (a. 
Ty/oUow)  :  ssnos,  (a.  Ssriss)  ;  ordor  (a.  TVaST). 

*Uji.t<j.(a.  7V/sl5rw)i.^atterW»e£Sryot 
casoaliy :  things  sacessd  each  other,  or  they  are  t^ea 

VMaTroslsr :  •«  Porast,  ehase,  park." 


fTl 
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In  racemiM  aHlMr  MMnri^  or  kjr  dvlfB :  Ite  MriM 

(v.  Serin)  to  ■  comeoMI  9»cc$9smm;  the  •rriar  to  tiM 
0rdtrtd  or  amiiged  m«m««<mi.  We  obnrve  the  mw- 
ce«#Mm  of  eveota  u  a  metier  of  eurioelty :  *  We  eea 
cooceive  of  time  ooljr  bjr  the  $WMea»wn  of  ideee  one 
to  enotber/— HAWKsewoen.  We  trace  tbe  Btri— 
of  eveott  ae  a  matter  of  intelligence;  *  A  number  of 
dtotioet  Ablea  majr  contain  all  ttie  topidn  of  moral 
iostructloo;  yet  each  roust  be  remembered  bjr  a  dtotlnct 
ellbrt  of  tbe  mind,  and  will  not  recur  to  a  MrtM,  be- 
cauae  they  have  oo  connexion  with  each  other.*— 
BAWKBawoaTB.  We  follow  the  enfm*  wbteh  the  hto- 
torian  has  punued  aa  a  matter  of  judfemeot ;  *  In  an 
veme,  however  (hmlliar  and  eaeyi  the  words  are  ne- 
ceasarily  thrown  oat  of  the  wrdtr  la  whkb  lliey  are 
commonly  uaed.'— HAWKaawoaTB.  The  Bueetatitn 
nay  be  alow  or  quick;  theMriM  maybeloogorahoit; 
the  •rdtr  may  he  correct  or  faicorreet.  The  present 
age  baa  ailbrded  a  quick  9mee$t*i0n  of  eventa,  and  pre- 
sented ua  with  a  »criet  of  atrocious  auempis  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  society  under  tbe  name  of  liberty.  The 
htotorian  of  these  tiroee  needs  only  purane  the  0r^tr 
whtch  the  erents  themselves  point  out 

BUCCSaBIVE,  ALTERNATE. 
What  to  nec€»tiv  follows  directly;  what  to  aSUr- 
nau  follows  indirectly.  A  minister  preachee  §uce*$- 
nv4i§  who  preaches  every  Sunday  uninterruptedly  at 
the  same  hour;  but  he  preaches  eitametadr  It  he 
preaches  on  one  Sunday  In  the  moraine,  aud  the  other 
Sunday  la  the  afternoon  at  the  same  place.  The  sue- 
e$99n>0  may  be  accidental  or  intentional :  the  alUmaU 
to  UMstly  Intentional :  it  may  rain  for  three  nccessive 
dava,  or  a  lUr  may  be  lieid  for  three  tucceatnt  davs ; 
*  Think  of  a  hundred  solitary  atreania  peacefully  gliding 
between  amaxine  clifTa  on  one  aide  and  rich  niMdows 
on  the  other,  gradually  aweliliig  into  noble  rivera,  tnc 
e$ui9dff  kMdug  themaelvea  in  each  other,  and  ail  at 
tongth  terminating  In  the  liarbour  of  Plymouth.*— 
OtaaoN.  Trees  are  placed  aometimes  in  •Ummu* 
order,  wlien  every  otiier  tree  to  of  tbe  aame  size  and 
kind;  'Buffer  me  to  point  out  one  great  esMnilal 
towarda  acquiring  fbciilty  in  composition;  viz.  the 
writtog  aturnaidff  In  diAsrent  nieasaras.*-^awAaD. 


eaoittha  lav  IbiWdaUNB  m  nnnta. 
opposed  to  the  artUtdal  or  forced:  imemirnmm 

to  the  irregular:  luAmrMji  excludes  the  Idea  of  i 

or  purpose ;  in  cearea  includes  the  klea  of  arraiwe- 
meut  aud  social  order:  the  former  to  applicable  to  every 
thing  that  has  an  independent  existence;  tbe  latter  to 
applied  to  the  constituted  order  of  society :  the  former 
Is,  therefore,  said  of  every  objiect,  animate  or  Inaal- 


NATURALLY,  IN  COURSE,  CONSEaUENTLY, 
OF  COURSE. 
The  connexfnn  belwean  evenia,  aetiooa,  and  tlilnga, 
to  expreaasd  by  all  these  tenns.    J^MtmrmUm  sIgnilHss 
aeeording  to  the  natmre  of  thing*,  and  applies  there- 
fore to  the  connexion  whidi  subaka  between  events 
^    according  to  tbe  origiual  conctitutiuii  or  inbereni  pru- 
perties  of  things:  im  oearsa  signifiea  in  llie  cowrae  of 
thinni.  that  ta,  in  the  regular  «»rder  tliat  tbiufi  ought 
to  foNow:  9mu€^ngmtlif  aigulflee  by  a  eantt^tienu^ 
that  to,  by  a  neoemary  law  of  dependence,  which 
makes  one  thing  foUow  another  .*  e/  mvtm  signifies  on 
account «/  thr  e»mr—  which  iliinp  most  commonly  or 
even  neceaaariiy  take.    WliAtever  happens  no^areiiy, 
happena  aa  we  expect  it;  whatever  iMppena  tn  cMP-rr, 
bappena  aa  we  approve  of  it;  whatever  followa  eoutt- 
puntlf^  fullnwa  as  we  Judge  It  right;  whatever  follows 
tif  eeitrve,  fbllowa  as  we  see  it  neceaaariiy.    Children 
n«4Mr«/fyliniUte  their  parents:   people  naimrmlhf  fall 
ialo  the  habha  of  thoae  they  aasoelaie  with :  both  thcve 
circutnatiuices  reanlt  fWuu  the  nmtur*  of  things:  who- 
ever to  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  takes  hto  aeat  In  the 
upper  house  in  cearss;  he  requires  no  other  qualiflca- 
thm  to  entitle  him  to  tlito  privilege,  he  goes  thithv 
aoeordtuf  to  the  eslabltohed  course  of  things ;  emu*- 
fmmltft  ■•  •  PMT,  be  to  admitted  without  question ; 
fhto  to  a  decision  of  the  judgement  by  which  the  ques- 
tktn  to  at  once  determined:  e/ ceairM  none  are  ad- 
mitted who  are  not  peers;  tlito  flows  neceanrily  out 
of  the  constituted  law  of  the  hind. 

/frntmrmtig  and  ta  esarss  describe  things  as  they 
are;  ceaMfntsf/y  and  e/  eearss  represent  them  aa 
thev  mual  be;  nMturMf  and  ta  c<mrM  ataie  fhcta  or 
reaHtiea;  asw— yaaally  and  ^  eernvs  siaia  the  ta- 
Ibrsaoes  drawn  (rom  those  fhcia,  or  esMMfasNcss  result- 
ing IhNa  them ;  a  mob  to  net areUy  dlapoead  to  rlof , 
and  fisaaef Msnilf  Ktodingeroustoappealteareoblbr 
Us  jadfsment;  the  nobility  attend  at  court  ta  eettrss, 
that  to,  hf  vtotua  of  iMr  tank:  aoldtan  leave  the 
tvwa  4/cenneiHMiMor  tUctwi  tlnas,  that  1%  bn»  I 


mate,  having  nmtmr«l  propertiea,  aad  perlbrmings 
rml  operations;  the  latter  only  of  penoaa  aad  their 
establlsbuMnL  PlaniB  that  require  much  air  aaterel^ 
thrive  meet  In  an  open  country;  *Efotiatsaregonerw 
the  vain  and  sbaUow  part  of  mankind ;  people  beiw 
aaterc/ly  fall  of  themselves  when  they  hnve  noihijv 
else  in  them.'— Aonisoit.  Membera  of  a  aocicty,  who 
do  not  forfeit  their  title  by  tbe  breach  of  any  ruto  or 
taw,  are  readmitted  ta  cMtraa,  after  ever  ao  tang  an 
abeence ;  *  Our  Lord  foresaw,  that  all  the  Mosaic  ordeia 
would  cease  m  esurt*  upon  hto  death.*— BavKaiooa. 
Cnutfumtlif  to  either  a  spocutotlve  or  a  uraccical 
Inference;  •/  e«ar«r  to  always  practical.  We  know 
that  all  men  must  die,  and  eonatquBiUlf  we  expect  to 
share  the  common  tat  of  humanity :  we  see  that  onr 
fHeods  are  particularly  engaged  at  a  certsin  time: 
e^nstqnentljf  we  do  not  Interrupt  them  by  calling  upon 
them;  *The  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid  to  tbe  foundation  of  irigononieuy,  and 
evnMgqutmUjf  of  navicauon.*— BAaTLrrr.  When  a 
man  does  not  fhlfti  his  engagements,  he  cannot  «/* 
eoar^a  expect  l»  be  rewarded,  as  if  he  bad  done  hto 
duty;  *What  do  trust  and  oon€denee  signify  in  a 
matter  •/  Merss  and  formality  t*— STikuanrLaar. 
In  eamnt  applies  to  what  ooe  does  or  may  do:  ef 
fur»*  applies  to  what  one  must  do  or  leave  un4mia. 
Chiktren  take  possession  of  their  pn^mooy  ta  ceeres 
at  tbe  death  of  their  parents :  wblto  the  parents  aca 
living,  children  e/  ••wrm  derive  aupport  or  nmlstanaa 
fh>m  tlieoL. 

SUBSEQUENT,  CONSEQUENT.  POBTERIOUI. 

Ai*s«f  M«al,  In  Latin  rvAssfasas,  rr6m  §%b  and  ssfiMr, 
signifies  following  next  in  order ;  cMUSftuat,  in  Latin 
CMisefitcmr,  from  eoa  and  a«fiMr,  I.  e.  following  In 
ooniiextaii;  ptteriour^  frnin  potUtk  aftwwaid,  ai|- 
iiifics  literally  that  which  is  after. 

Tliese  terms  are  all  applied  to  evento  as  they  foltaw 
one  aiioiher,  but  »Mk*eqnent  ami  eontqwnu  respect 
the  order  of  events.  Stibttquent  simply  deooto  thto 
order  wltliout  any  colhueral  idea :  one  event  to  said  to 
be  auhMquemt  to  another  at  any  given  time;  *Thto 
artide  to  introduced  as  tmhMe^tiau  to  the  treaty  of 
Muiister,  made  about  1048,  when  Engtond  was  in  tbe 
utmost  confusion.*— Swirr.  Conte^uemt  denotes  the 
eonnexion  between  two  events,  one  of  which  follows 
the  other  as  the  effect  of  a  cauae ;  *  Thto  sattofocttan 
or  dtoMUtofacttaii,  cnatfumit  upon  a  m8u*s  actlnf 
suitably  or  unsuitably  to  consctoiio^  to  a  priaclple  not 
easily  to  be  worn  out*— South.  P^tUritmr  iwpecta 
tbe  time  of  events;  Heriod  was  sMisn'etir  to  Homer: 
and  also  the  place  of  things;  *  Where  the  antertaur 
%tif  giveth  way  as  fast  as  tbe  »es(«rts«r  oometh  on, 
It  makeih  no  noiae,  be  the  motion  never  ao  greak*-* 
Baoom. 

ANTECEDENT,  PRECEDING,  FOREGOINa 

PREVIOUS  ANTERIOUR,  PRIOR, 

FORMER. 

.^atcesdsaC,  In  Latin  aalaesdeer,  that  ia,  aals  aad 
etd&ns  going  bsfore;  preetdinf^  In  Latin  srTsdsns 
going  before:  /•r*g9ing^  literally  going  before:  yre- 
e/MM,  in  Latin  prmvimt^  that  is,  pr«  and  vim  making  a 
way  before;  a«Csrteiu>,  the  comparative  of  the  LaBn 
ante  before ;  ^rasr,  in  Latin  prit^  comparative  of 
primu  first ;  /•na«r,  to  English  the  comparative  of 
first. 

JtmUeeiimty  wrtuiing^  /^^eta^,  /rcmeaj,  are 
eniptayed  for  what  goes  or  iiappena  Before ;  oafertsar, 
prior^  fermtt^  for  what  la.  or  exials  before. 

*AnUe*d*nt  marks  prioritv  of  order,  piaee,  and 
position,  with  thto  peculiar  cireumstance,  that  It  de- 
notes the  relation  of  Influence,  dependence  and  eon- 
nextan  eatabliabed  between  two   "  - 

the 


d  between  two  oh^scia:  thna,  in  logto 
caUed  the  aafstarfiiai,  and  the  eoadn- 


♦VldaRoQbayd;«AiildtHar,am»iddMrt,prtc<daat.** 
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,-  ^;  to  ibtblofff  or  pollUcks,  tbt  am- 

lacMiMt  is  Maj  deoee  or  resolution  whicb  influences 
another  decree  or  action :  in  mathenwticln,  it  is  that 
terra  from  wblcti  any  induction  cau  be  drawn  to 
another;  in  grammar,  the  Mmtee4dnU  is  that  whidi 
requires  a  particular  regimen  from  its  comequent. 

Antecedent  and  preceding  both  denote  prwritjf  of 
ilme,  or  the  order  of  events ;  but  the  former  in  a  mora 
▼ague  and  indeterminate  manner  than  the  latter.  A 
preceding  event  is  that  which  happens  immediately 
before  the  one  of  which  we  are  speaking;  whereas 
mntecedent  may  have  events  or  circumstances  intar- 
▼ening;  'The  seventeen  centnrles  since  the  birth  of 
Christ  are  nntecedent  to  the  eighteenth,  or  the  one  we 
live  in;  but  it  is  the  seventeenth  only  which  we  call 
the  preceding  one. '— TausLKR.  *  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  literature  by  the  Romans  in  ttie  earhr  and  more 
martial  ages.  I  read  of  no  collections  of  books  aate- 
eedent  to  those  made  by  .£o)iUus  Paulua,  and  Lu- 
cullus.* — Cdmbkklakd.  'Letters  from  Rome,  dated 
the  thirteenth  instant,  say,  that  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  his  HolineM  was  carried  In  an  open  chair 
from  St.  Peter*i  to  St.  Mary's.'— Stkblk.  An  ante- 
cedent proposition  may  be  separated  from  its  conse- 
quent by  other  propositions ;  but  a  preceding  proposi- 
tion is  closely  followed  by  another.  In  tb£B  sense 
antecedent  is  opposed  to  peeteriour ;  preceding  U>  euc- 
eeeding. 

Preceding  reelects  simply  the  succession  of  tlaaes 
and  thin^i ;  but  pretfieue  deaolee  the  succesrion  of 
actions  and  events,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  tbeir 
connexion  with  and  Influence  upon  each  other:  we 
speak  of  the  preceding  day,  or  the  preceding  chapter, 
merely  as  the  day  or  cbi4Mer  tliat  goes  before;  bitt 
when  we  speak  ofnpreviome  engagement  or  nprevitma 
Inquiry,  It  supposes  an  engagement  or  Inquiry  prep*- 
ratorv  to  something  that  is  to  follow.  Prtvimu  is  op- 
posed to  subsequent : 

A  boding  sUenee  relgna 
Dead  throu^  the  dun  expanse,  save  the  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  premoua  to  the  storm, 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth.~THOMso9. 
Feregeing  is  employed  to  mark  the  order  <^  things 
narrated  or  stated ;  as  when  we  soeak  of  the  fere- 
geing  statement,  the  foregeing  objections,  or  the 
feregemg  calculation,  &c ;  Joregeing  is  opposed  to 
ff^owing ;  '  Conslstentlv  with  ^hsTferegoing  princlides 
we  may  define  original  and  nailve  poetry  to  be  the 
language  of  the  violent  passtons,  expreand  in  exact 
measure.'— aui  W.  Jonbs. 

Anteriewt  prier^  and  fermer  have  all  a  relative 
sense,  and  are  used  for  things  that  are  more  before 
than  others:  emteriour  Is  a  technical  term  to  denote 


forwardness  of  position,  as  In  anatoaav ;  the 
or  fore  part  of  the  skull,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
bind  part;  so  likewise  the  amteriew  or  fore  front  of  a 
building,  in  opposition  to  the  back  front;  *lf  that  be 
the  anterionr  or  upper  part  wberefai  tiie  senses  are 

eaced,  and  that  the  postertoor  and  lower  part,  whidi 
opposite  thereunto,  there  Is  no  inferfcrar  or  ftnmer 
part  in  thb  animal :  for  the  senses  being  placed  at 
both  extremes  make  both  ends  emterienr^  wMeh  4b 
impoMible.'— BaowH.  Prier  la  used  In  the  sense  of 
previoue  when  speaking  of  comparatlvdy  two  or  more 
tfiiiin,  when  It  implies  anticipation ;  a  nrier  date  In- 
validatea  the  one  that  is  set  np;  a  prter  engagemeat 
prevenui  the  forming  of  any  otiier  that  Is  preposed ; 
*  Some  accounts  make  Thamyris  the  eigbfli  midc  poet 
prier  to  Homer,  an  authority  to  which  no  crent  seems 
due.*— CuMBBBLAVB.  ^bnMT  is  employed  either  wHti 
regard  to  times,  as  femur  times,  in  contradisttBOtSon 
10  later  periods,  or  with  regard  to  nroposkloos,  wImo 
the  former  or  first  thina  mentioned  Is  opposed  to  tba 
latter  or  last  mentioned ;  *  Fbrmer  follies  pass  away 
and  are  forgotten.  Thoae  which  are  present  atrika  olh 
scrvaiion  and  sharpen  eensure-'—BLAiB. 

PRIORTTT,  PRECEDENCE,  PRE-EMINENCE, 
PREFERENCE. 


and  depends  upon  a  right  or  privikit;  pre-ew^Meiu§ 
sigoifles  prieritv  In  being,  and  depends  upon  merit; 
preference  eignmes  priority  in  pUclng,  and  depeodB 
upon  favour.  The  priority  \%  applicable  rather  to  the 
tiling  than  the  penon ;  It  is  not  that  which  is  eoughc 
for,  but  that  which  is  to  be  had:  age  frequently  given 
^TMrtiy  where  every  other  daira  is  wanting;  'Abetter 
place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  priority  io  being  helped 
at  table,  dtc,  what  is  it  but  sacrlflclng  ourselves  in 
sock  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleasures  of  others  1* 
— Eajil  Chatham.  The  immoderate  doiire  for  pre- 
eedemee  Is  often  nothing  but  a  childish  vanity ;  it  is  a 
distinction  that  flows  out  of  rank  and  power:  a  noble- 
man claims  a  precedence  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony : 
Ranks  will  then  (in  the  next  world)  be  adjusted,  and 


precedencM  wet  aririit*— AnmsoM. 

eminence  w  laudaUe.  Inasmuch  as  It  requires  a 

of  moral  worth  whIcnexceedB  that  of  others;  a 


Frtsrjty  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  being  h 
others ;  preeedeneey  from  prm  and  eedo^  sfgnlfles  ne 
of  going  before ;  pre-eminemce  signifies  being  more  emi- 


nent  or  elevated  than  Others  ;>fV*'«"««  "ifii^A*  ^^iBf 
put  before  others.  Pr>#r^  respects  simply  the  order  of 
auecesskm,  and  Is  applied  to  ofe^eets  either  In  a  staia  of 
mMIod  Off  Ifst;  preeeienee  sknMes  prieritf  i4  goUigt 


The  love  of  pre- 
laudaUe,  Inasmuch  as  It  requires  a  degree 
tiers;  ageMral 
alma  at  pre-eminemce  In  his  pvoAasskm;  'It  Is  tSecoD- 
cem  of  mankind,  that  the  destruction  of  order  ibould 
not  be  a  cliUm  to  rank;  that  crimes  should  not  be 
the  only  title  to  pre-eminence  and  honour.* — Bcrkb. 
Those  who  are  anxious  lo  obtain  the  best  for  them- 
selves, are  eager  to  have  the  preferenee:  we  seek  for 
the  preference  in  matters  of  choice ;  *  Tou  will  agree 
with  me  tnalvlng  the  preferatce  to  a  sincere  and  sen- 
sihlG  friend.*— CiiBBOB. 

TO  EXCEED,  BITRPASS,  EXCEL, 
TRANSCEND,  OUTDO.   . 
ITTrssd,  from  the  Latin  excedoy  compounded  of  m 
id  cede  to  pass  out  of,  or  beyond  the  line,  is  the 
general  term.     Snrpaee^  compounded  of  enr  ovt^, 
and  peeot  is  one  species  of  exceeding.    £rc«/,  com- 
pounded of  em  and  cetio  to  UA,  or  move  over,  is  another 
qiecies. 

Etceedj  in  its  limited  acceptation,  conveys  no  Idem 
of  moral  desert;  eurpase  and  excel  are  always  taken 
In  a  good  sense.  It  is  not  so  much  persons  as  things 
which  exceed;  both  persons  and  things  surpase;  per- 
sons only  excel.  One  thing  exeeede  another,  as  tha 
success  of  an  undertaking  exeeede  the  expectations 
of  the  undertaker,  or  a  man's  exertions  exeui  hia 
strength; 

Man's  booadless  mmtvss  exceeds, 

And  DO  hia  naigbboiics  louad  about  klm  feada. 

WAI.I.Bft. 

One  peiwn  enrpneeee  anoCber,  aa  tlie  EBfUsh  have 
•    '" — '      of  UMirn 


ewrpaeeed  all  other  nations  In  Vbe  extent  of  t 
power;  or  one  thing  eurpeeeee  another,  aa  poetry  ««r* 
fnaeee  painting  In  Its  eflects  on  tfie  Ima^nation; 
*  Dryden  often  enrnaeeee  expectation,  and  fope  never 
falls  below  It.'— Jonnsoif.  One  person  «s««l«  an- 
other; thus  forroeriv  the  Dutch  and  Itallana  excelled 
the  English  In  painting; 

To  him  the  king :  How  much  thy  years  excel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  la  speaking  welL— Pops. 
Ws  aaay  etapeee  without  any  direct  or  iamiediate 
cflim ;  wa  cannot  excel  without  eflbrt  Nations  as 
well  aa  individuals  will  eurpaee  each  other  in  particu 
lar  arts  and  seieuoos,  as  much  ftt>m  local  and  adven 
titious  circumstances,  as  from  natural  genius  and  steady 
application ;  no  one  can  expect  to  ezcH  in  learning, 
whose  indolence  gets  the  better  of  his  owbltion.  The 
derivatives  ezceeefoe  and  excellent  have  this  obvious 
dkMlnctlon  between  them,  that  the  former  always  sig- 
nifies exe^ing  In  that  whicb  ought  not  to  be  exceeded; 
and  tlw  knar  etteeding  in  that  where  it  is  honourable 
to  exceed :  he  who  Is  habitually  exceeeive  In  any  of  his 
iudttlgeDeies,  muM  be  iaaensible  to  the  exeellemee  of  a 
iteltfe. 


Nnperate 

TVaascMd,  ftnm  lr«as  beyoml,and  eeende  or  ecamde 
10  elknb, stgRlfies  dtabing  beyond;  and  emtde  siaai- 
flea  doing  out  of  the  ordloary  oourse :  thefofiDer,^e 
s«fyaM,reimraliMrtothestataofthlnas'  andMicds, 
like  sxcel,  to  the  exertions  of  penons:  the  former  rlsaa 
In  BiBBa  above  empeee;  but  the  latter  Is  only  em- 
ployiBd  In  particular  eases,  that  is,  to  excel  In  actkm : 
rscelia  however  confined  to  that  which  is  good;  entde 
to  that  which  is  good  or  bad.    The  genius  of  Bo«^ 
tranecende  that  of  almost  every  other  poet ; 
Attspkdous  prince,  In  arms  ajnlgbty  name. 
But  yet  whoaa  actlona  far  Iraascsad  your  fbma. 
Dayncx. 


fn4 
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gaace ;  *  Tbe  iMt  and  erowuiac  liuuiice  of  our  lore 
to  our  enemlM  is  to  pray  fbi  tbem.  For  bjr  tills  a  mao 
would  lUn  to  mtd0  hiiiiieir.'— South. 

EXCELLENCE,  SUPERIORITY. 
Exc$tl«nc€  is  an  absolute  tann ;  ntpermitf  is  a  rela- 
tive term :  luany  may  have  txceUenet  In  the  same  de- 
gree, but  thev  must  have  ntptriointf  in  diflbrent  de- 
grees ;  Mi^§rwritjf  Is  often  superlour  txeeiUne*^  but  In 
many  caaas  they  are  applied  to  diflbrent  oMects. 

There  la  a  moral  ncelUnes  attahiaMe  by  all  who 
liave  the  will  to  strive  after  tt; 

Baaa  envy  wMhers  at  aoocher's  Joy, 


Tbomson. 

TiMra  la  an  Intelleolaal  and  phyaieal  Macrisricy  which 
to  above  the  reach  of  our  wishes,  and  is  granted  lo  a 
IbwoQiv;  *Tobeable  to  benefit  others  is  a  oondltloa 
of  fteeobm  and  M^sri^rity.'— Tillotson* 


P&IBIART,  PRIMmVE,  PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 

Prtecry,  from  jM^snw,  signifies  belonging  to  or  like 
the  first:  jrrtsHtsvs,  ftom  the  same,  signifies  according 
10  the  fust:  jrriflnM,  In  Latin  ^rirt^mw,  firom  prhut 
signifies  in  former  times ;  trighial  signifies  containing 
the  •r^fm. 


The  vr^marf  denotes  simply  tbe  order  of 
and  is  tnereibre  the  generick  term ;  ^rtautive,  ^TMttiM, 
and  triginsl  include  also  the  Idea  of  some  other  re- 
lation to  the  thing  that  soooeeds,  and  ars  thereft>re 
modes  of  the  priwutrf.  The  primmrif  has  nothing  to 
come  before  it ;  in  thto  manner  we  speak  of  the  ari- 
Mcry  cause  as  the  cause  which  precedes  secondary 
causes:  tbe  mrimitive  to  that  after  which  other  things 
are  formed ;  In  thto  manner  a  mrimitiv  word  to  that 
after  which,  or  from  which,  the  derivatives  are  formed : 
the  pristuu  to  that  which  followa  the  primitiv*^  so  as 
to  become  customary;  there  are  but  few  specimens  of 
the  jrruttns  purity  of  Ufb  among  the  professors  of 
Cbrtotianlty:  the  originsl  to  that  which  either  fives 
Urth  to  the  thing  or  belongi  to  that  which  gives  birth 
to  tbe  thing ;  the  •Hjfiaal  meaning  of  a  word  to  that 
which  was  given  to  it  by  the  makers  of  the  word. 
The  M-tsMry  suMecC  of  eoosideraUon  to  that  which 
ttaoM  macede  all  otheia;  *  Memonr  to  the  ^HsMry 
and  fundamental  power,  without  whliBh  there  could  be 
BO  other  InteUectnal  operation.*— Joaiiaoa.  The  pri- 
miU»4  stale  of  society  to  that  which  was  fonned 
without  a  model,  bat  asight  serve  as  a  model; 
Meanwhile  cm  primitive  great  sire  to  meet 
Hto  godlike  guest  walka  Ibnh—MiLToii. 
Tbe  priHime  almplleity  of  manners  may  aerve  as  a 
juat  pattern  for  the  Imitation  of  preaent  timea; 
WhOe  with  her  fHeodly  elay  be  deigned  to  dwell, 
Shall  she  with  safbly  reach  bar  jN-tfUM  seat 

PmioR. 
Tbe  9righuil  stale  of  thlngi  to  that  which  to  coeval 
with  the  thinp  themodves;  '  As  to  the  share  of  power 
each  individual  ought  to  have  in  tbe  state,  that  I  most 
deny  to  je  among  tbe  direct  trigiiuit  rights  of  man.' 
— Bin  XB. 

SECOND,  SECONDARY,  INFERIOUR. 

Sseentf  and  Meeadary  both  come  fhwi  tbe  Latin 
MCttiiAtf,  changed  fkom  Mfvaadac  and  ••mur  to  fbh 
low,  signifying  the  order  or  suecsssioB.  The  former 
simply  expresses  thto  order;  but  the  latter  indudea 
tbe  aeoessory  Idea  of  comparativa  demerit ;  a  peraoo 
elands  Meond  In  a  list,  or  a  letter  to  aceand  which  Im- 


CBB  aopply.*— Jonrsox.  SicaadanrtBd  mfmintr  both 
designate  some  fower  degree  of  a  quality:  bat  «•- 
ctndary  toonly  applied  to  the  importance  or  value  of 
things;  inferipmr  to  applied  generally  to  all  qualities: 
a  man  of^  business  reckons  every  thing  as  tec^ndarp 
whteh  does  not  forward  the  object  he  has  In  view ; 
*  Wheresoever  there  to  moral  right  on  the  one  hand, 
no  #ae«Mdary  right  can  discharge  it'— L'EaraABOB. 
Men  of  inftritmr  abilities  are  diequalified  by  nature 
for  bi^  and  important  stations,  although  they  may  be 
more  fitted  fbr  lower  atatkms  than  tboae  of  greater 


Fond,  fboltoh  man!  Whh  fsar  of  death sarprVd, 
Which  either  should  be  wtoh'd  for  or  desptoM ; 
This,  if  our  sottto  with  bodies  death  destroy. 
That,  if  oar  souto  a  tteand  llfb  et^foy.— Dbubav . 
A  conskleratioo  to  fOMndory,  or  of  •eemUmrp  Import- 
aaea,  which  to  oppoaed  to  that  wbleh  holds  the  first 
rank ;  *  Many,  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  fbrm  their 
•wn  opInfcHia,  content  themselves  with  the  ssMMfary 
knowledge  which  a  coBvenlant  beoeb  In  a     ""    " 


Hast  tboa  not  made  me  here  thy  subatitota, 
And  tbeae  n^tritmr  tu  beneath  me  ael  ? 

MiLTOll. 

Sometimes  wtetmd  to  taken  in  tbe  aenss  of  ntfmriamr 
when  applied  to  any  particular  objaa  compared  with 


Who  I 

From  all  eternity :  for  nmie  I  know 
S0cand  to  me,  or  like.— Miltom. 

THEREFORE,  CONSEQUENTLY, 
ACCORDINGLY. 
T^Unr/ars,  that  ia,  for  thto  reaaoo,  marka  a  dedne- 
tlon;  c9iM«ftieiU/y,  tliat  is,  In  eantequeitc*^  marks  a 
emu9fmmu€ ;  auMrdmgljft  that  Is,  according  to  sor 
thing,  Implies  an  agrsement  or  adaptation.  Thsr^t  . 
toempfoved  particularly  in  abstract  reasoning;  «•»«•- 
fwnM9  Is  employed  either  in  reasoning  or  in  the  nar- 
rative styto ;  mecardinglp  to  used  principally  in  the 
narrative  styto.  Young  peraoos  are  perpetually  liable 
to  fUl  Into  erroor  thrmigh  Inazperieace ;  they  ought 
fA«r^er«  tbe  mora  willingly  to  submit  themselvsa  to 
tbe  guidance  of  tboee  who  can  direct  them;  *  If  you 
cut  oflf  the  top  branches  of  a  tree.  It  will  not  <A«r^«rf 
ceaae  to  grow.' — Hdohks.  The  French  nation  waa 
reduced  lo  a  state  of  moral  anarchy  during  the  revolu- 
tion ;  c«nse9ugtulf  nothing  but  time  and  good  govern- 
ment coukl  brina  the  peo|^e  back  to  the  use  of  their 
sober  senses ;  '  Repuution  to  power ;  eonaefiuntlp  to 
despise  to  to  weaken.*— Sodth.  Every  preparatkm 
was  made,  and  every  precaution  was  taken ;  accord' 
inglp  at  the  fixed  hour  they  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
deatination;  *The  pathetick,  as  Longtnus  ooservea, 
may  animate  the  sublime ;  but  to  not  essential  to  It 
df  ee^rdmffy.  as  he  further  remarks,  we  very  often  find 
that  thoee  who  excel  most  In  stirring  up  tbe  pr  ' 
very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  in  the  i 
manner.*— A  ddisob. 


PREVIOUS,  PRELIMINARY,  PREPARATORY, 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Prsvioas,  in  Latin  prmpiu*^  compounded  of  ^ns  and 
vta,  algnifies  leading  the  way  or  going  before;  mrcUmi- 
narpt  from  prm  and  <<«m»  a  tbresliold,  signifies  be- 
loogiag  to  the  tbrsabold  or  entrance;  prcparaUrp  and 
nUrodnetorp  dgnify  bekmging  to  a  preparation  or  iii- 
troductlon. 

itanotea  simply  tli^  order  of  cuccakJon :  ihe 
,  in  addition  to  thi^  coov^y  Uic-  Wm  of  eon- 
nezloB  between  the  oUecia  wmck  saoeeml  each  other. 
Frwfrimu  applies  to  actions  aod|HOGiadtn^  tu  gefienl ; 
aaa  prnicnu  question,  a  ^ki#v«  tnqalfy,  n  pfrrtinu 
dalermlnatlon ;  *One  step  fay  ^vhiirli  n  tenipiitti^iii  np- 
proacbeato  ita  crtototoa  prffi-m  uruwinfi  familiarity 
of  the  mind  with  thesinwhi'ii  mm-ui  i-^  lA-mi^th'd  in  '  — 
Socmi.    IVafMtmary  to  em  ^ 

COOtract;  a  ^fitmtiMry  articie,  a  preummmrp  cunili- 
tlon,  are  what  precede  tbe  final  settlement  of  any  quea- 


tlen ;  *  I  have  discussed  the  nupUal  prUtmit 
often,  that  I  can  repeat  the  forma  in  wmcb  Jointures  aro 
settled  and  pin-money  secured.*— Johnsok.  Preparm- 
t0ij  toemployed  fbr  matters  of  arrangements ;  the  dla- 
postngof  men  in  battle  to  vrtparttUrrp  to  an  engago- 
Bient;  the  making  of  marrnge  diee*  and  contracts  to 
preparatorff  to  the  final  solemnixation  of  the  marriage ; 
^iSaehylos  to  in  tbe  practice  of  holding  tbe  spectator  in 
ae  by  a  prtparaUrp  silence  in  bto  chief  penon.* 
laaaLANo.  IniroducUrp  Is  employed  for  mattera 
as  remarks  arc  intr^ductorp 


suspense 

— CtTMBI 


to  the  main  subdect  In  question ;  coropendiums  of  gram' 
mar,  geography,  and  tne  like,  as  introiuetorif  to  larger 
workit  are  usafttl  px  young  peopto ;  *  Consider  your> 
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ielves  a*  aetUil  now,  under  the  eye  of  God,  an  imtroduc- 
,t0ry  port  to  a  more  Important  BceneZ—BLAia.  Pru- 
dent people  arecarefUl  to  make  every  previoug  inquiry 
before  they  icrlouBly  enter  into  engagement!  with 
atrangera:  it  is  impolltick  to  enter  into  deuiJa  until  all 
preliminary  maUers  are  (iilty  a4jUBted:  one  ought 
never  to  undertake  any  important  matter  without  firat 
adopting  every  prtparatorf  meaaure  that  can  (keilitate 
its  prosecution :  in  complicated  mattara  it  fai  naceaMry 
to  have  something  introduefrf  by  way  of  explanation. 


8EKIE8,  COURSE. 

5^r»«f,  which  ia  alaossHas  In  Latin,  cornea  ftomasra 
Or  lueu  to  knit  together,  and  tlie  Greek  ntpJi  a  chain, 
and  slgnifiea  tlie  order  and  connexion,  in  which  tUngs 
follow  each  other ;  cMir««.  In  Latin  otrMw,  tkom  the 
verb  eurrof  stgnUlea  liere  toe  direction  in  wliich  tliinfi 
run  one  after  anotlier. 

There  fai  always  a  eourte  where  then  Is  a  ««H««,  but 
lK)t  oiee  esr«4.  Ttiings  roust  have  some  mat  of  con- 
nexion with  each  other  in  order  to  form  a  scries,  but 
'they  need  simply  to  follow  in  order  to  form  a  course; 
thus  a  series  of  events  respects  those  which  flow  out  of 
each  other,  a  eourse  of  events,  on  the  contrary,  respects 
tlKMe  which  happen  unconnectedly  wiihln  a  ceruin 
space :  so  hi  like  manner,  the  numberaof  a  bonk,  which 
aerve  to  form  a  whole,  are  a  ssries  ;  and  a  number  of 
lectures  following  each  other  at  a  given  time  are  a 
esnrse :  hence,  lilcewiae,  the  technical  pluase  infinite 
series  in  algebra. 


C0UB8E,  RACE,  PASSAGE. 
Ontrse^  ftom  ewrrs  to  run,  signifies  either  the  act  of 
running, or  the  space  run  over ;  rs€Sy  (torn  rmu  signlfiea 
the  nme ;  passmgs^  from  to  pass^  signifies  either  the 
act  of  passing  or  the  space  passed  over. 

With  regard  to  the  act  of  going,  course  is  taken  ab- 
folut^y  and  indefinitely ;  roes  r^tea  to  the  object  for 
whkh  we  run ;  passage  relates  to  the  place  paaaed 
over:  thus  a  person  may  be  swift  in  eoursa,  obtain  a 
raee^  and  liave  an  easy  passage  ; 
Him  neither  rocks  can  crush,  nor  steel  can  wound 
When  AJax  fell  not  on  th*  ensanguined  ground : 
In  standing  fight  he  matea  Achilles*  force, 
ExcelI'd  alone  hi  swiftness  in  the  e0itr«e.--Pora. 
Unhappy  man  whoae  death  our  handa  shaU  grace, 
Fate  calls  tiiee  lience,  and  finishM  la  thy  rocs. 

Pops. 
Between  his  ahoulderaplereed  tba  foUowIng  dart. 
And  held  ita passage  throq^h the pantii^heart. 

Pope. 
We  pursue  whatever  emsrss  we  think  proper:  we 
tun  the  roce  that  Is  set  before  us.  Course  b  taken 
abaolutely  by  Itself;  race  is  considered  in  relation  to 
others:  a  man  pursues  a  certain  course  according  to 
discretion ;  he  runs  a  racs  with  another  by  way  of  com- 
petition. Course  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
ihespace  that  is  lone  over;  roes  Includes  in  it  more 
nirticularfy  the  idea  of  the  mode  of  going:  we  speak 
of  going  in,  or  pursuing  a  parUcular  course ;  but  al- 
ways of  running  a  race. 

Cntrseis  asoften  uaed  In  the  Unproper  as  the  proper 
■enae;  roes  Is  seldom  used  figurallTelv,  except  In  a 
fpnltual  application :  roan's  success  and  reapectabUity 
In  life  depend  much  upon  tlie  eourss  of  moral  conduct 
which  he  pursues ; 

So  Mars  omnipotent  Invadea  the  plahi 
CThe  wide  destroyer  of  tho  raoeof  man) ; 
T*^?{!j»l"  ***  *<*^^  «»»t  ftttenda  his  cowm, 
Arm*d  with  siera  boldoasa,  and  enormous  ibrce. 

Pops. 
The  Chri«ian*s  course  in  thisworid  la  repreaentad  In 
Bcrlpture  as  a  rass  whhsh  is  set  before  hlmT^^ 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e*ar  had  chanfed,nor  wished  to  change,  his  place. 

GOLOSMTTB. 

Courso  may  be  uaed  In  connexion  with  theoMect  passed 
oyer  or  not  ;pas«a#v  Isseldom  employed  but  tothe 
direct  comiexlpa;  we  speak  of  a  person's  course  In  • 
puce,  or  simply  of  his  course;  but  we  always  speak 
•f  a pavaM'e/a«s«^  through  a  place;  ^^ 


Direct  against  which  openM  frdni  beneath, 

Just  o'er  the  blisaftil  aeat  of  paradise, 

A  passage  down  to  earth,  a  passage  wide. 

MlLTOll 

Qmrse  and  passage  are  used  for  inanimate,  as  well  at 
animate  ofeilects ;  race  is  used  for  those  only  which  aro 
toimate :  a  river  has  Ita  course^  and  sometimes  it  is  a 
dangerous  passage  for  vessels ;  the  horse  or  man  runa 
the  rocs. 

WAY,  ROAD,  ROUT  OR  ROUTE,  COURSE. 

ITay  baa  the  aame  signification  as  given  under  tbd 
bead  of  tsay;  rood  comes  no  doubt  ftom  rtfs,  signify- 
ing the  place  where  one  rides;  musorroiacomestai 
all  probability  from  rotmn4us  round,  stgnifyiM  the 
round  which  one  goes ;  course,  tmm  the  Latin  emrsust 
aignifies  the  place  where  one  walks  or  runs.  Wau  la 
here  the  generick  term ;  It  is  the  path  which  a  pcnon 
chooses  at  pleasure  for  lilmself ; 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  asked  of  ev*ry  one 
Which  sDOf  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone. 
DaToxic. 
The  road  Is  the  regular  and  beaten  i0<^,  whether  taken 
In  a  proper  or  improper  sense ;  *  At  our  first  sally  hito 
the  Intellectual  worid,  we  all  march  tOMtber  along  one 
straight  and  open  rooi.'— Jo&mson.  The  routs  Is  any 
way  or  road  chosen  for  a  particular  purpoee,  either  of 
pleamire  or  business.  An  army  or  a  company  go  a  cer- 
uin routs;  *  Cortea  (after  his  defeat  at  Mexico)  waa 
engaged  In  deep  consultation  with  his  oflkters  con- 
cerning the  r»itt«  which  they  ought  to  take  in  their  re- 
treat.'—RoKxaTsoa.  The  course  is  chosen  in  the  un- 
beaten track:  foot  passengers  are  seen  to  take  a  certain 
course  over  fields ; 

Then  to  the  stream  when  neither  IViends  nor  force, 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  be  shapes  hte  course, 

Dbmhak. 

WAY,  MANNER,  METHOD,  MODE,  COURSE, 

BIEANS* 
All  those  words  denote  the  st^ps  which  aro  pursued 
from  the  beginning  to  the  completion  of  any  work. 
The  way  is  both  general  and  hideflnite;  It  Is  either 
taken  by  accident  or  cboaen  by  design.  Whoever  at- 
tempu  to  do  that  which  is  strange  to  biro,  will  at  first 
do  It  bi  an  awkward  way ;  *  His  way  of  ezpresahig  and 
applyhtg  them,  not  his  invention  of  them  we  must  ad- 
mire.'—Aooison.  The  moasnor  and  the  msthod  are 
both  species  of  the  «^.  The  skuumt  is  that  which  a 
person  chooses  for  a  particular  occasion ;  the  sMMiwr  of 
conforring  a  Avour  Is  often  more  than  the  favour  Itself; 
*  My  mind  is  taken  up  in  a  more  melancholy  siaaiur  *« 
ATraaanaT.  The  mstkod  Is  that  which  a  person  ooa- 
ceivcs  In  hhiown  mind ;  experience  supplies  men  in  the 
end  with  a  suitable  method  of  carrying  on  tlieir  busl^ 
ness.  The  mstkod  is  said  of  that  whidi  requirea  con- 
trivance ;  the  mods,  of  that  which  requirea  practice  and 
habitual  attention ;  the  former  beiug  applied  to  matteis 
of  art,  and  the  lauer  to  mechanical  actions:  the  master 
has  a  good  wuthsdQt  teaching  to  write ;  the  scholar  haa 
a  good  or  bad  mods  of  holding  his  pen :  *  Modss  of 
speech,  which  owe  thehr  prevalence  to  modish  foUy,  die 
away  with  their  Inventors.*— Jomksoh.  The  course 
and  the  moaau  are  the  tscy  which  we  pursue  In  our 
moral  conduct:  the  course  is  the  courss  of  measuies 
which  are  adopted  to  produce  a  certain  result:  'All 
your  sophlsteiscannot  produce  any  thing  better  adapted 
to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly  flreedom  than  the« 


tliat  we  liave  puiaoed.'— Bdakb.  The  wuaas  collect- 
Ively  for  UMcMrM  which  lead  to  a  certain  end;  'The 
OMBt  wonderftil  thlnffi  are  bctra^  about  In  many 
Instaacea  by  moans  the  most  absuM  and  ridiculous.*— 
BintKB.  In  order  to  obtain  legal  redress,  we  must  pur- 
sue a  ceruin  course  hi  law ;  law  Is  one  meaas  of  gahibii 
redreas,  whicb  nuiat  be  adopted  when  aO  other  moms 
foil. 

SYSTEM,  METHOD. 
«y»«««,  to  Latin  systsiao,  Greek  0»sT,,M.  from  *w/«,„t 
pr^irand^^toscand  together,  slgnFfles  that  whliSh 
la  put  tofsther  so  as  to  form  a  whole;  mstkod,  fa  Larin 
jMO^idM,  Jom  the  Greek  ^iJ  and  W*5  a  way,  slgnifiea 
by  dlstlnetfcwtbt  way  by  wMeh  anythtag  is^iedT 
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Sgtum  eiptOHM  nan  Umo  wilJUrf,  wUcli  !•  but  a 
pan  of  tfsUm :  tptUm  to  an  arnutferoenl  of  many 
■ingle  or  mdividual  ob}ectt  aoconting  to  MNna  given 
nila,  ao  aa  to  make  tbem  coaleMe.  MetM«4  b  tbe 
manner  of  this  arrangement,  or  tbejprinclple  upon 
wblcb  tlile  arrangement  take*  place.  Toe  term  tfsUm 
bowever  applies  to  a  eompleiltJr  of  objects,  but  arrange- 
ment, and  consequently  in«tW,  may  be  applied  to  every 
thing  tbat  Is  to  be  put  into  execution.  All  sciences  must 
be  reduced  lo  tfttmm ;  for  without  tyttem  ibere  is  no 


If  a  better  sy«fm '« tUafl^ 
Impart  it  frankly,  or  make  use  of  mine.— FaAVcts. 
AU  bttiiness  reqaires  aMa«<(;  and  witbout  «i«(AMi  UttJe 
canbedooetoanygoodporpoae;  *  Tbe  great  defcct  of 
tke  Beasoos  is  tbe  want  of  nmUML  but  for  this  I  know 
Ml  tbat  there  was  aay  ramedy.'— J* 


ORDER,  METHOD,  RULE. 

Ordmr  la  applied  In  general  lo  every  thing  tbat  ta  dir 
posed  (v.  T9  ii9p0»e);  auUed  (v.  S/fftUm)  and  rvU 
(v.  Oaide)  are  appUea  only  to  that  which  is  done ;  the 
Ti«r  lies  in  consulting  tlie  time,  tbe  place,  and  the 
object,  so  as  to  make  tlwm  accord ;  the  mtkod  consists 
in  the  right  choice  of  means  to  an  end;  the  nd«  consbts 
In  that  which  will  keep  us  in  the  right  way.  Where 
there  is  a  number  of  <x>Jects  there  must  be  prder  In  the 
disporiUon  of  them :  there  must  be  trder  in  a  scIkwI  as 
to  the  arraniEenieut  l)oth  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  busi- 
ness: wliere  there  is  work  to  carry  on,  or  any  object 
to  obtain,  or  any  art  to  follow,  there  must  be  nuikod 
In  the  pursuit ;  a  tradesman  or  merchant  must  have 
mtlkodin  keeping  his  accounts:  a  teacher  must  have 
a  metkod  for  tbe  communication  of  instruction ;  '  It 
will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the  wutMod  I 
think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools.*— Lockb.  The 
rule  Is  the  part  of  thewutk0d;  It  is  that  on  whkh  the 
wutk0d  rests ;  there  cannot  tie  wutkod  without  rule, 
but  there  may  be  rule  without  method;  the  method 
▼arles  with  the  thing  that  Is  to  be  done;  the  rule  is 
that  which  Is  permanent  and  serves  as  a  guide  under 
an  circumstances.  We  adopt  the  method  and  follow 
them^  A  palntar  adopts  a  certain  smOW  of  pre- 
paring his  colours  according  to  the  rmlee  laid  down  by 
•Is  art :  *  A  rule  that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part 
•f  our  lUte,  Is  of  great  beaeflt  to  us,  merely  as  H  Is  a 
nOs.*— Law. 

Order  Is  said  of  every  complicated  maehlna.  either 
of  a  physical  or  a  moral  Mnd :  the  order  of  tlie  uni- 
rerse,  by  whfcb  ererr  part  is  made  to  harmonise  to 
the  other  part,  and  all  Indivldttally  to  tbe  whole  col- 
lectively, Is  that  which  eonsdtotes  its  principal  beauty: 
at  rational  beings  we  aim  at  introducing  the  same 
•rd«r  Into  the  moral  scheme  of  society :  tfrdrr  is  there- 
fore that  which  Is  (bunded  upon  the  nature  of  thiiifs, 
wmI  seems  in  Its  extensive  sense  to  comprehend  all  the 
rest ;  '  The  order  and  method  of  nature  is  generally 
▼ety  dUhrent  (h>ra  our  measurea  and  proportions.*— 
Buaxs.  Method  Is  the  work  of  tbe  undersundlng, 
mostly  as  it  Is  employed  In  the  mechanical  process ; 
aomeUmes,  however,  as  respects  Intellectual  oMects; 
rule  is  said  ekber  as  It  respects  mechanical  and  phy- 
rical  actions  or  mwal  eonduct 

The  order  of  society  is  preserred  by  means  of  go- 
vernment, or  authority:  laws  or  rulee  are  employed 
by  authority  as  instruments  In  tbe  preservation  of 
order :  no  work  shook!  be  performed,  whether  It  be 
the  building  a  house,  or  the  writing  a  book,  without 
method;  this  wuthod  will  be  more  or  less  oarrect,  as  It 
Is  formed  according  to  deAnlte  rulee. 

The  term  rule  Is,  however,  as  belbrt  ofaserred,  em- 
ployed dlsUnctly  ftom  either  order  or  wtethod,  tor  it  ap- 
plies to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Individual.  Tbe 
Christian  religion  contains  rulee  for  tbe  guidance  of 
our  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  human  society; 

Their  story  I  revolv'd ;  and  reverent  ownM 

Their  poUsh*d  arts  of  rule,  their  humau  virtues 


As  epithets,  orderlu,  methodical,  and  regular,  are 
applied  to  persons  and  even  to  things,  accormng  to  the 
above  distinction  of  the  nouns :  an  srdar^  man,  or  an 
rrdart^  society,  is  one  that  adbarea  to  tha  asiabUshed 
ordm-  of  thlnas :  tha  former  in  bis  domaslkk  babMa, 
ilM  latter  in  iheir  pnblick  capacity,  thalr  aodal  moat- 
lags,  and  tbair  social  nisasuras ; 


Then  10  their  dams 
Leu  in  their  young,  and  wondrous  orderly. 
With  manly  baste,  dispatch  this  house-wifery. 
CiurjtAii. 
A  methoHeml  man  Is  one  who  adopts  methode  In  all  he 
sets  aboQt;  such  a  one  may  someiimes  run  into  the 
extreme  of  formality,  by  being  precise  where  preciiiioo 
Is  not  necessary.     We  cannot  bowever  spesk  of  a 
wuthodual  society,  for  method  Is  altogether  a  personal 
quality.    A  man  is  regulmr,  inasmuch  as  he  foUowa 
a  certain  rule  in  his  moral  actions,  aud  thereby  pre 
serves  a  unifonnity  of  conduct :  a  regular  society  Is 
one  founded  by  certain  prescribed  rulee. 

A  dieordertp  person  in  a  family  discompoKs  Its  do 
mestlck  economy :  a  man  who  Is  dieorderlu  in  his 
business  throws  everv  thing  into  conAision.  It  is  of 
peculiar  importance  lor  a  person  to  be  methodical  who 
has  the  superintendence  of  other  people's  labour: 
much  time  is  lost  and  much  fruitless  uouble  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  method ;  *  To  begin  mtthodically, 
I  should  enjoin  you  uavel ;  for  absence  dotli  reniuve 
the  cause,  removing  tbe  object'- Sitckliko.  Regu- 
larity of  life  is  of  as  much  more  importance  than  order 


and  xMthod,  as  a  man's  durable  happiness  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  happiness  of  the  moment:  the 
orderly  and  methodical  respc-ct   only  the  transitory 


modes  of  tUinps ;  but  the  rr/v/ar  concerns  a  man  both 
for  body  and  soul ;  *  He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  regu- 
larity and  order,  and  iiianaerd  his  alliurs  with  tlie  ut- 
most exactness/— Attcrbury. 

These  terms  arc  in  like  manner  applied  to  that 
which  is  personal ;  we  say,  an  orderly  proceeding,  or 
an  orderly  course  for  what  is  done  in  due  order :  a  ro' 
gular  proceeding,  or  a  regular  course,  which  goes  on 
according  to  a  prescribed  rule ;  a  wuthodical  grammar, 
a  methodical  delineation,  and  the  like,  for  what  ia  doua 
according  to  a  given  method. 


CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

Claee,  in  French  claeoe,  Latin  claseie,  very  probably 
ftom  the  Greek  nXins,  a  fiaction,  division,  or  class; 
order,  in  French  ordre,  Latin  srd«,  comes  from  tha 
Greek  ^o;  a  row,  which  is  a  species  of  order;  rank, 
in  German  rang,  is  connected  witli  row,  &«.;  degree^ 
in  French  degr4,  comes  from  tlie  Latin  gradue  a 
step. 

Claee  is  more  general  than  ardtr;  degroe  Is  mora 
speciflck  than  rank. 

daee  and  order  are  said  of  the  body  who  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  rank  and  degree  of  tbe  distinction  itself: 
men  befong  to  a  certain  close  or  order;  tliey  hold  » 
certain  raalr;  they  are  of  a  certain  degree:  among 
the  Romans  all  the  citixeos  were  distinctly  divided  into 
claeoeo  according  to  their  property;  but  in  tiie  modem 
constitution  of  society,  elaeeee  are  distinguished  ftmn 
each  other  on  general,  moral,  or  civil  giounds ;  thara 
are  reputable  or  disreputable  elaeeee;  the  labourinf 
eloio,  the  ctaes  of  merchants,  mechanlcks,  ^. ;  *  We 
are  by  our  occupations,  education,  and  habits  of  Ufa, 
divided  almost  into  diuerent  species.  Each  of  theae 
elaeeee  of  the  human  race  bos  desires,  fears,  and  con- 
versation, vexations  and  merriment,  peculiar  to  itsaUl* 
—Johnson.  Order  has  a  more  particular  significa- 
tion ;  It  is  founded  upon  some  positive  civil  piiviiega 
or  distinction;  the  general  orders  are  divided  into 
hMier,  lower,  or  middle,  arising  from  tbe  unequal  di»> 
tributioo  of  wealth  and  power;  the  particuUr  srd«r# 
are  those  of  the  nobility,  of  the  clergy,  of  fteemasonry» 
and  the  like ;  *  Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfec- 
tions in  us,  not  as  we  are  men,  but  as  we  are  reasonable 
creatures,  in  which  order  of  betngs  the  fi*male  world 
is  upon  tbe  same  level  with  the  male.'— Addison, 
Aaxl  distinguishM  one  indlvMual  from  another;  It  la 
peculiarly  appUetrto  the  nobili^  and  the  peniry:  al- 
thongh  everv  man  In  the  community  hriJds  a  certain 
rank  in  relation  to  those  who  are  above  or  bekiw  him; 
'  Younc  women  of  humble  rank,  and  small  preten- 
sions, should  be  particularly  cautkMis  how  a  vain  am- 
bition of  being  noticed  bv  their  soperiuors  betrays 
them  Into  an  attempt  at  displaying  tbeU-  unprotected 
persons  on  a  stage.'— Cdmbbr  land.  Degree  like  rank 
Is  applicable  to  tbe  individual,  but  only  ia  partfeiUar 
eases ;  Htarary  and  scientlflck  degroeo  are  eonflmed 
upon  snperiour  merit  in  dlflferent  departmenta  of 
science;  there  are  likewise  degreee  hi  tbe  same  rent, 
whence  we  speak  of  men  of  high  aiNl  k»w  degree; 
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TbM  learn,  70  fUr!  to  Mften  nlciidour*a  ra j, 
Endure  the  fwaln,  the  youth  of  low  degree, 

Sbkhstoiib. 
Dttriog  the  French  reirolutioo  the  most  worthleM  eUus^ 
from  all  ordere^  obtained  the  aupremaof  only  to  de- 
MiToy  all  rank  aiid  degree,  and  aacriflce  Mich  aa  poe- 
•eeied  any  wealth,  power,  rmuky  or  degree, 

TO  CLASS,  ABRAN6E,  RANGE. 
To  eUeet  from  the  noon  eUe»t  algnUiee  to  pat  In  a 
elate;  arramge  and  rmi^e  are  both  derived  nom  the 
word  rank^  lifnliyinK  to  pot  in  a  certain  rank  or 
order. 

The  general  qualitiee  and  anrlbutee  of  thtaca  are  to 
he  considered  in  Uaenng;  their  fitness  to  stand  by 
aach  other  must  be  considered  in  arraugimg  '" 

nlytliin 


their  capacity  for  formiof  a  line  Is  the  only 
attended  to  in  ranging  them. 


ling  to  be 


CLaetifitattem,  serves  tlie  parpoees  of  science;  or- 
rangewunt  thoae  of  decoration  and  ornament ;  raiufimg 
those  of  general  convenience;  men  are  elsasaa  into 
difibrent  liodies,  according  to  some  certain  sundard  of 
Ittopertv,  power,  education,  occupation,  fcc.;  *  We  are 
all  ranJced  and  elaesed  by  him  who  sseth  Into  every 
heart/ — ^Dlaik.  Furniture  is  arranged  in  a  room 
accortM  ic  -  ■  tt  nn^wtaTi  eUher  in  colour,  shade,  oonve- 
ni'.-iHt  «<r  '  'i'Eiiu.iLi,  Jsi..;. ;  '  la  v9Jn  yi,>'i  attempt  to  re> 
^\^\f  \<>,ii  ^K[iin^^^,  it  iniuyouT  ttiDu.^emeutSfOryour 
aoLlt^iy^  ri>M>rrLur  imur  crepi.  Yau  r^ave  admitted  a 
prli]ci(;l«!0f  confutiou  wlhtch  will  {ItitVntall  yourplanai 
aitd  jmfpltx  and  eiiiAii^ki  wtiat  yau  ^uMght  to  arrange.* 
p— BtuK.  Men  ptd  rAwgid  In  ohJ^t  whenever  they 
ffi«ku  a  procfJtflCKni,  or  gyr  lA^r-tn  am  ranged  in  ttaie 
ml  ml;  vA  nobia  writer  ^itouJd  tfi-  Iwm  with  this 
Auuityp  IB  ttraoc  ifnn^^DstiaTn  tw  ns  to  be  well  able 
ho  rfcelve  lively  hJ&«.t  t^rnni  atiiward  <.|^ts,  to  retain 
Ihi^ru  lon^,  and  to  rengw  Ihctn  iiPia^Mi^rln  such  figures 
and  repTFse.jiiKtiuMf  ^  di^  iii'  -  ■  10  hit  tlia  nmcy 

of  [he  rituler/— AcnoMcn.     t.-  ion  is  concerned 

ft  Itfi  locQ^  ol^jectii  \  tfrrirt  ^ .  I  either  physical 

vt  iBetUat  (^j>?cL»;  T^nfrin^  iji  M.  \\  th  physical  ol»- 
JcGli:  fcn(}Wk-dR«4  «]ciKnt:no.  :.  J  I  I'.gement  are  re- 
i|uMle  in  tltutvHg;  iiuut  ami  ^lacuue  are  indispen- 
aaUe  in  arranging ;  care  only  is  wanted  in  ranging, 
Wlien  applied  to  spiritual  objects,  arrangtmtnt  m  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  mind,  requinng  only  ma- 
tliodical  habits :  elaeeiAcatian  is  a  branch  of  philosophy 
Which  is  not  attainable  by  art  only;  it  requires  a  mind 
peculiarly  mettiodical  by  nature,  that  Is  capable  of 
aistinguishiiig  things  by  tlieir  generick  and  speciflck 
diflerences;  not  separating  things  that  are  aliJce;  nor 
Mending  things  that  are  different :  boolts  are  cUeted  in 
a  cataloaie  according  to  their  contents ;  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  shop  according  to  their  sixe  or  price ;  they 
are  ranged  on  a  counter  for  convenience:  ideas  are 
elaeeed\y  tlie  logician  into  simple  and  oompiez,  ab- 
alract  and  concrete :  they  are  arranged  liy  the  power 
of  reflection  in  the  mhid  of  the  thinicer:  words  are 
alaeeed  by  the  grammarian  into  diflerent  paru  of 
cech;  they  are  suitably  arranged  by  the  writer  in 
fferent  parts  of  a  sentence ;  a  man  of  business  or- 
rangee  his  afikirs  so  as  to  suit  the  time  and  season  for 
•very  thing ;  a  shopkeeper  arrangee  his  goods  so  os  to 
have  a  place  for  every  thing,  aiM  to  know  Its  place ; 
lie  rangee  those  thinfea  before  bbn,  of  which  he  wiahea 
to  command  a  view :  a  general  arrangee  liia  men  for 
the  baule ;  a  drill  aergeant  rangee  liia  men  wlien  he 
makea  them  exercLae. 

1:0  DISPOSE,  ARRANGE,  DIGEST. 

To  diepoee  signifies  the  same  here  as  In  the  preced- 
ing article ;  to  arrange,  from  ar  or  «d  and  ra»j^«  is  to 
put  in  a  certain  range  or  order;  to  digeet,  In  Latin  dt- 
geetMMy  participle  or  digere  or  die  and  gera,  signlfles 


•peech 
4Urerei 


to  gather  apart  with  deingn. 

The  idea  of  a  syatematick  laying  apart  is  common  to 
aD  and  proper  to  the  word  diepoee. 

We  diepoee  when  we  arrange  and  Hgeet;  but  we 
do  not  always  arrange  and  dyrasf  when  we  diapaae: 
they  difler  in  the  circumstances  and  obled  of  the  ac- 
tion. There  Is  less  thought  emptoyed  in  diepaeing 
than  in  arranging  and  digeeting;  we  may  dupess  or* 
dinary  matters  by  simpi  v  assigning  a  place  to  each ;  in 
this  manner  trees  are  diepoeed  in  a  row,  but  we  ar- 
range and  digett  by  ao  taitaliectoal  eflbrt ;  in  the  flnt 


ease  hf  patting  thoat  tatethar  whteh  ought  to  fo  toaa- 
ther ;  and  in  the  latter  caaa  by  both  aeparatlng  that 
which  la  disaimilar,  and  bringing  together  that  wliich 
la  aimilar;  in  tliis  manner  books  are  srroii^td  in  a 
library  according  to  their  size  or  tlieir  subject ;  tlie  ma> 
terials  for  a  literary  production  are  digeeted;  or  the 
laws  of  the  land  are  digeeted.  What  Is  not  wanted 
ahouU  be  neatly  diepoeed  in  a  auitaUa  place ; 
Then  near  tlie  altar  of  the  darting  king, 
2>ispoe*d  in  rank  their  hecatomb  ttiey  bn2i|. 

Pops. 
Nothing  contributea  ao  much  to  beauty  and  conve* 
Tilence  aa  the  arrangement  of  everv  thing  according  to 
the  way  and  mamier  in  which  they  abould  (bllow; 
'  There  is  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  parti  In  elasilck 
bodiea,  which  may  be  facilitated  by  uae.'— Csstms. 
When  writincB  aie  involved  in  great  intricacy  and  con- 
f\iaion,  it  la  difficult  to  digeet  Warn ;  '  The  marka  and 
impresatona  of  diseaaes,  and  the  ohangea  and  devaata- 
ttona  they  bring  upon  the  internal  parte,  abould  be  very 
carefully  examined  and  orderly  digeeted  in  tlie  compa- 
rative anatomy  we  mak  of.* — Bacon. 

In  an  extoDded  and  moral  applicatton  of  thcoe  worda,  i 
we  apeak  of  a  pcraon'a  thne,  talent,  and  the  Ilka,  balog 
diepoeed  to  a  good  purpoae ; 
Thus  while  ahe  did  her  various  power  diepoee, 
The  world  was  fhse  fkom  tyrants,  ware,  and  woea. 

PatoE. 
We  apeak  of  a  man'a  Ideaa  being  properly  arranged; 
'  When  a  number  of  dlatinct  images  are  eolleeted  by 
theae  erratlck  and  haatyaurveya,  tlie  fkneyla  binied 
inmrraMtgengthmu^—JommoM,  We  apeak  of  a  work 
being  digeeted  into  a  form; 

Chosen  fHenda,  with  aenae  reAn*d 
Learning  digeeted  well.— TBOMaoK. 
On  the  diepoeition  of  a  man*a  time  and  property  wiH 
depend  in  a  great  meaaore  hia  aucceaa  in  life ;  on  the 
arrangement  of  accounts  greatly  dependa  hla  fMlliqr 
In  conducting  buaineaa ;  on  the  habit  of  digeeting  oor 
thoughta  dependa  in  a  great  meaaure  the  conractnew  of 

DISPOSAL,  DISPOSITION. 

Theae  worda  derive  their  difibrent  meaniags  ttom 
the  verb  to  diapaae  («.  To  diepoee),  to  which  tJiey  owe 
their  common  origin. 

Uiepoeal  ia  a  penonal  act;  it  dependa  apoo  the  will 
of  the  individual:  dispoeition  ia  an  act  of  the  Judfa- 
ment ;  it  dependa  upon  the  nature  of  the  thioga. 

The  removal  of  a  thing:  from  one*a  aelf  ia  involved 
in  a  diepoeal;  the  good  order  of  the  things  ia  compre- 
hended in  their  diepoeition.  The  diepoeal  of  property 
lain  the  banda  of  the  rightful  owner;  the  aucceas  of  a 
battle  often  dependa  upon  the  riaht  diepoeition  of  aa 
army ;  *  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  if  a  maa 
died  without  wife  or  imue,  the  whole  of  hia  property 
waa  at  hia  own  dwMsal  *— BLACxaTonB.  ^  In  caae  a 
person  made  no  diepoeition  of  auch  of  hia  gooda  aa 
were  testable,  he  was  and  ia  laid  to  die  intestato.*— 

BLACXSTOlia. 

APPAREL,  ATTIRE,  ARRAY. 

Apptarel,  in  French  appared^  like  the  word  e^p^ 
rata*,  comes  fVom  the  I^atln  apparatne  or  adparatna, 
signifying  the  thing  fitted  or  adapted  for  another;  at- 
tire, compounded  of  a<  or  od  and  Hre,  In  French  tirer, 
Latin  trako  to  draw,  signifiea  the  thing  drawn  or  put 
on ;  arra/if  ia  compoundeil  of  arm  ad  and  rap  or  row, 
aignlfying  the  aUto  of  being  in  a  row,  or  being  in  order. 

Theae  terma  are  all  applicable  to  dreaa  or  exterior 
decoration.  Jfyparel  ia  the  dreaa  of  every  one;  attire 
la  the  dreaa  of  the  great ;  array  \a  the  dreaa  of  parti- 
cular peraooa  on  particular  occaaiona:  it  ia  the  firat 
object  of  every  man  to  provide  himaelf  with  apparel 
aultable  to  hia  autlon ;  '  It  is  much,  that  thia  depraved 
custom  of  painting  the  fue  abould  ao  long  eacape  the 
penal  laws,  both  of  the  church  and  stato,  which  have 
been  very  severe  against  Itixury  in  opporet.*— Bacom. 
The  desire  of  shining  fbrth  in  pudy  oUire  la  the  pro- 
perty of  little  minds ; 

A  robe  of  tiaaoa,  atifir  with  goldeo  wira, 
An  upper  vast,  once  Helan*a  rich  aMre. 

DSTPgM. 
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On  fetUvali  and  lolemii  ooeailont,  It  may  be  proper 
for  Umm  who  are  to  be  conaplcaoua  to  set  tbemselvei 
out  with  a  comely  arrajf; 

She  seem'd  a  virgin  of  the  Spartan  blood, 
With  lucb  arrojf  Uarpalyce  bestrode 
Uer  Thracian  courser.— ]>BYDaH. 


Apparel  and  aUif  respect  the  quality  and  flublon 
of  the  thing ;  but  arrmg  baa  regard  to  toe  disposition 
of  the  thiols  with  their  neatness  and  decorum :  ap- 


pard  may  oe  costly  or  mean;  aUire  may  be  gay<Mr 
shabby;  but  arro]f  will  never  be  otherwise  than  oeat 
or  comely. 

TO  PLACE,  DISPOSE,  ORDER. 

Topl«e«isloasBigna«tec«(«.  Pl«e«)toat]iinf :  to 
d^«««  is  to  p/ac«  according  to  a  certain  rule;  tocrdmr 
is  to  place  in  a  certain  order. 

Thinas  are  often  placed  ftom  the  necessity  of  being 
placed  m  some  wav  or  anotlier:  they  are  Htpated  so 
as  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

BooJu  are  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  cupboard  to  be 
out  of  tlie  way ;  they  are  dispoted  on  shelves  aocord- 
iog  to  their  sixe :  chairs  are  placed  in  different  pans  of 
Broom;  prints  are tasteAilly  duposMl  round  a  room. 

Material  ol^ts  only  are  placed,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  SUcM  are  placed  at  ceruin  distances  for 
purposes  of  convenience ;  persons  or  things  are  placed 
In  particular  situations; 

Our  two  first  parents,  ytt  the  only  two 

Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  plac^d.—Uu.ron. 
If  I  have  a  wish  that  is  prominent  above  the  rest,  it 
is  to  see  you  placed  to  your  satisflKtlon  near  nie.^— 
SHansTORB.    It  mav  also  be  applied  in  the  Improper 
aense  to  spirilual  objects. 
'Material  or  spiritual  otjects  are  dUpoe^d  ; 
And  last  the  reliques  by  themselves  diepaee, 
Wbith  in  a  braaen  urn  the  piiests  encioae. 

Dbydbv. 
Bpf  fk«al  objects  only  are  ordered. 

To  diepoee  in  the  improper  sense  is  a  more  |»rtial 
action  than  to  order :  one  dispoeee  for  particular  occa- 
Bions ;  one  ordere  for  a  permanency  and  In  complicated 
mattere:  our  thoughts  may  be  disposed  to  seriouroesi 
in  ceruin  cases ;  our  thoughts  and  wills  ought  to  be 
ordered  aright  at  all  times.  An  author  diopoeee  his 
work  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  his  subject ;  a  trades- 
man ordere  his  buslneas  so  as  to  do  every  thing  In  good 


PLACE,  SITUATION,  STATION,  POSITION, 

POST. 
naee,  ta  Oennan  plaiti,  comes  fhun  pUU  even  or 
open ;  eiiuaiion,  in  LaUn  «t(iM,  comes  flrom  the  Hebrew 
f\yO  to  put;  ttaUont  ttom  the  Latin  $latM»  and  eto  to 
stand,  signifies  the  manner  or  place  In  which  an  object 
atands  or  is  put;  poeition,  in  IMAn  poeitio  or  positut^ 
eomes  from  the  same  source  as  situs. 

Place  is  Uie  abstract  or  general  term  that  compre- 
hends the  idea  of  any  given  space  that  may  be  occu- 
pied :  station  is  the  place  where  one  stands  or  is  fixed : 
MUuation  tndpooitton  respect  the  object  as  well  as  the 
place,  that  is,  they  signify  how  the  okject  is  put,  as 
well  as  where  it  is  put  Aplace  or  a  station  may  be 
either  vacant  or  otherwise ;  a  situ^ion  and  a  position 
oeceasarily  suppose  some  occupied  place.  A  wlace  is 
either  assigned  or  not  assigned,  known  or  unknown, 
real  or  supposed ;  'Surely  tbs/ehuich  is  a  ptec«  where 
one  day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions 
and  animosities  of  mankind.'— Biwu.  AJiMtfniisa 
apectfically  asrigned  place  ; 

The  planetf  in  their  etatien  UslaQing  stood. 

Milton. 
We  choose  a  place  aeearding  to  i>ur  conyeidence,  and 
we  leave  it  again  at  pleasure ;  but  we  take  up  our  sta- 
tion, and  hold  U  for  a  given  period.    One  Inquloes  for 
a  place  which  is  known  only  by  name ;  the  elation  is 

appointed  for  us,  and  is  therefore  easily  found  out. 
Trav^Jlers  wander  flxim  place  to  place;  soliUeoi  have 

always  some  elation. 
The  terms  place  and  situation  are  said  of  objeets 

animate  or  inanimate ;  station  only  of  animate  objecta, 

or  ubiects  flguraUvely  considered  as  such ;  position 


only  of  Inanimate  objeeii :  a  peraoD  ebooiea  a  pUee; 
a  thing  occupies  ti place,  or  has  aplace  set  apart  for  it: 
a  ttatum  or  stated  place  must  always  be  aasigned  to 
each  person  who  has  to  act  in  ooooait  with  otbeia; 
*  The  seditious  remained  within  their  station,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly  multitude, 
might  more  fitly  be  termed  a  kennel  than  a  camp.*— 
IIaywabo.  a  person  chooses  a  situation  acoording  to 
his  convenience;  *  A  situation  in  which  I  am  as  un- 
known to  all  the  vrorld  as  1  am  ignorant  of  all  that 
peases  In  it  would  exactly  suit  me.'~€owncB.  Ksitum- 
tien  or  position,  is  chosen  for  athing  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  an  individual :  the  former  Is  said  of  things  aa 
they  stand  with  regard  to  others;  the  latter  of  thtnga 
as  tbejr  stand  with  regard  to  thecttelves.  The  situ^ 
tiouoi9  house  comprehends  the  nature  of  the  slaes^ 
whether  on  high  or  low  ground :  and  also  its  rrtatkm 
to  other  ol^ects,  that  Iil  whether  higher  or  tower, 
nearer  or  more  distant :  tne^Mft^enof  awindowin  a 
house  is  considered  as  to  whether  It  b  bythe  side  or  in 
front ;  the  position  of  a  book  Is  considered  as  to  whe- 
ther it  stands  leaning  or  uprig^  with  ila  ftee  or  back 
fi>rward.  Situation  is  moreover  said  of  things  that 
come  thither  of  themselves ;  position  mostly  of  those 
thinp  that  have  been  put  there  at  win.  The  situation 
of  Bome  tree  or  rock,  on  some  elevated  ^l«e«,  la  agree- 
able to  be  kMked  at,  or  to  be  looked  from ;  *  Prince 
CeaarinI  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  aet 
off  with  many  beautifVI  walka.*— AnmsoB.  Tb« 
(kolty  pMttMm  of  a  letter  in  writing  aonwtimes  apollB 
the  whole  perfiirmance;  *Byvaiybigtbessnl»Miofmy 
eye,  and  moving  it  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  direct 
beam  of  the  sun's  light,  the  colour  of  the  sun's  re- 
flected light  constantly  varied  upon  the  speculum  as  It 
did  upon  my  eye.'— nbwton.       • 

Place,  sUuation,  and  station  have  an  Impn^ier  lic- 
nificatton  In  respect  to  men  In  civil  society,  that  la, 
either  to  their  circumstances  or  actl<nia.  Post  has  no 
other  sense  when  applied  to  persona.  Place  is  as  in- 
definite aa  before ;  it  may  be  taken  for  that  share  which 
we  personally  have  in  aodeu  either  generally,  as  when 
every  one  Is  sakl  to  fill  a  plaee  in  society ;  or  partlco- 
lariy  for  a  spedfick  share  of  hs  business,  so  as  to  fill  a 
place  under  government:  situation  Is  that  kind  of 
place  which  specifies  either  our  share  In  its  business, 
but  with  a  hicber  import  than  the  general  term  placs, 
or  a  share  In  Its  gaina  and  losses,  aa  the  prosperous  or 
adverse  situatien  of  a  man:  a  station  Is  that  kind  of, 
^1«M  which  denotea  a  share  in  its  relative  consequence, 
power,  and  honour;  In  which  sense  eveiy  man  hoMs 
a  certain  station;  the  poH  Is  that  kind  of  plaee  io 
which  he  has  a  specUkk  share  In  the  duties  of  society: 
the  situation  coooprehends  many  duties;  but  the  post 
includes  property  one  duty  only;  the  word  being 
figuratively  emptoyed  Prom  the  post,  or  particular  spot 
which  a  soldier  is  said  to  occupy.  A  clerk  hi  a  count- 
ing-house fills  a  placs :  a  clergyman  holds  a  situation 
by  virtue  of  his  office :  *  Though  this  Is  a  situation  of 
the  greatest  ease  and  tranquUllty  in  human  life,  yet 
this  Is  by  no  means  fit  to  be  the  subject  of  all  men'a 
petitions  to  God.'— Ho«bbs.  A  derayman  la  In  the 
station  of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  his  education,  aa 
well  as  his  situation ;  *  It  has  been  my  (kte  to  be  en- 
gaged in  business  nrach  and  often,  by  the  stations  in 
which  I  have  been  placed.*— ATTxaainiT.  A  fbithfUl 
minister  will  always  consider  that  his  post  where  good 
Is  to  be  done;  *  I  will  never,  while  I  have  health,  ba 
wmntiag  to  my  doty  In  my  jratt.*— Attbbbubt. 


PLACE,  SPOT,  SITE. 
A  particular  or  aiven  space  Is  the  idea  coomion  to 
these  terms ;  but  the  fbnner  Is  general  and  indefinite, 
the  latter  spedfick.  Plaee  is  limited  to  no  size  nor 
quantity,  it  may  be  large :  but  spot  Implies  a  very 
saoall  place,  such  as  by  a  figure  of  qieech  is  suraosed 
to  be  no  larger  than  a  spot :  the  term  placs  is  employed 
upon  every  occasion;  the  term  jp«<  is  confined  to  very 
particular  cases :  we  may  often  know  the  placs  in  a 
general  way  where  a  thing  is,  but  it  is  not  easy  after  a 
course  of  years  to  find  out  the  exaet  spot  on  which  It 
has  happened.  The  plaee  where  our  Saviour  waa 
buried  to  to  be  seen  and  pointed  out,  but  not  the  very 
^•t  where  he  lay; 

O,  how  unlike  the  piacf  ikom  whence  they  fdl ! 
Milton. 
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My  Ibrtone  laadt  to  tniTWM  iwlm  alone, 
And  And  no  »•(  of  nU  tbe  world  my  own. 

GOUMMITH. 

The  MUelMthe  0p4t  on  wbleli  any  tMuf  Mandi  or  to 
iltiiMed ;  it  li  more  commonly  applied  to  a  bnilding  or 
any  »I«M  marked  out  for  a  apeeiflek  purpoae;  aatbe 
Mte  on  whlcli  a  camp  bad  been  formed ; 

Before  my  view  appear*d  a  itnicture  fldr, 
In  tiu  uncertain  u  on  earth  or  air.— Pora. 

BACK,  BACKWARD,  BEHIND. 
Buck  and  haekward  are  need  only  at  adverba;  k^- 
kind  either  at  an  adverb  or  a  prepoeitlon.    Hence  we 
lay  to  fo  *ca  or  *«cA»cr<  to  go  *MtW  or  MUad  the 

Buck  denotee  the  aitaatkm  of  being,  and  the  dlzeo- 
tlon  of  going ;  backward^  almply  the  manner  of  gohig : 
a  penon  stand*  ftocJk,  who  doea  not  wiah  to  be  In  the 
way:  he  goea  baekward,  when  be  doea  not  wiah  to 
torn  hie  *aeJk  to  an  object ; 

80  rag*d  Tydides,  boandleai  hi  hla  Ire, 
Drove  armlea  bmck^  and  made  aU  Troy  retire. 

Pops. 
Whence  many  wearied  e*er  they  had  O'erpaat 
The  middle  itream  (for  they  In  vain  have  tried) 
Again  retam*d  ailoanded  and  aghaet, 
No  one  regardful  look  woold  ever  »«dhpefitf  cast 
GlLBBET  WaiT. 
Back  marki  almply  the  altoatlon  of  a  place,  Mdud 
the  iituatkm  of  one  ob}ect  whh  rnard  to  another :  a 
penon  ftands^adk,  who  atandi  In  the  kadt  part  of  any 
place;  he  itandi  Mbnid,  who  hai  any  one  in  the  front 
of  him:  tbe*aeiisoi^oeedlothefroot,MUadlobe- 
ton; 

Forth  flew  thii  hated  fiend,  the  child  of  Some, 
Driv*n  to  the  vene  of  Albion,  lingered  there : 
Then,  with  her  Jamea  receding,  cast  b^Und 
One  angry  frown,  and  sought  more  servile  climes. 
Sbbrstoiib  (en  Omltf), 

AFTER,  BEHIND, 
j^tcr  mspecta  order ;  ft«Atiul  respects  position.  One 
rww^/lE«raperaon,or8UndsfreM«dhlBCbair;  ^l«rla 
used  dther  llguraUvely  or  literally :  behind  is  used  only 
literally.  Men  bunt  ^fUr  amusements;  misfortunes 
come c/t«r  one  another:  agardenlieaMbmdahoaae; 
a  thing  b  concealed  bekind  a  bosh ; 

Good  ^fUr  in,  and  after  pain  delight. 
Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  ntofat 

Dbtdbn. 
He  first,  and  close  behind  him  foUowed  she. 
For  such  was  Proserpine's  severe  decree.— Drtdbw. 

UNDER,  BELOW,  BENEATH. 
Under^  like  hind  in  behind,  and  the  German  imter, 
khuert  Jbc,  are  all  connected  with  the  preposition  m 
f  mplyliM  the  relation  of  enclosure ;  below  denotes  the 
sute  of  being  low ;  and  beneath  from  the  German 
niederj  and  the  Greek  vso$i  or  hsgOt  downwards,  has 
the  same  original  signineation.  It  Is  evident,  there- 
fore, from  the  above,  that  the  preposition  under  de- 
notes any  situation  of  retirement  or  concealment :  be- 
law  any  situation  of  inferiorlQr  or  lowness ;  and  be- 
fwotA,  the  same,  onlv  in  a  still  greater  degree.  We  are 
covered  or  sheltered  by  that  which  we  stand  itiMlfr; 
wo  eicel  or  rise  above  that  which  is fte{0«  us;  we  look 
down  upon ihat  which  is  »m«aa  us:  we  Hve  imdfr  the 


protection  of  government;  the  sun  dknppears  when 
It  is  bOow  the  norizon ;  we  are  apt  to  tread  upon  that 
which  is  altogether  beneaa  us ;  ^Tbe  Jewish  writers 


in  their  chronological  computations  often  shoot  wniar 
or  over  the  truth  at  tbelr  pleasure.*— Pkidbauz.  *  AD 
■uMunary  coroforta  imitate  the  changeableneas,  as  well 
as  feel  the  influence,  of  the  planet  they  are  mndar.*— 

floUTH. 

Our  minds  are  here  and  there,  ftclow,  above; 
Nothing  that 's  mortal  can  so  quickly  move. 

DBirBAlf. 

•How  can  any  thing  better  be  expected  than  rust  and 
canker  when  men  win  rather  dig  their  treasure  from 
kenaaik  than  foteh  It  from  abova.^— Borra. 


ABOVE,  OVER,  UPON,  BEYOND. 
When  an  oldeec  Is  akaaa  another,  it  exceeds  it  In 
beigbt ;  when  it  Is  aver  another,  it  extends  along  its 
superlour  surfooe;  when  It  is  npan  another,  it  cornea 
in  contact  with  Us  superioor  snrfoce ;  when  it  is  *e- 
fand  another,  it  lies  at  a  greater  distance.  Trees  fre- 
quently grow  abave  a  wall,  and  sometimes  the  branchea 
hang  aver  the  waU  or  rest  n^am  it,  but  they  seldom 
stretch  much  *«fMM(  it ; 

80  when  with  crackling  flames  a  eaUron  fiie% 
The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rise, 
Jibava  the  bnm  they  force  their  flery  way; 
Black  vapottfs  climb  atoft  and  ckNM  the  day. 

Detabii. 
The  geoM  fly  eW  the  bam,  the  beea  In  araia 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  oelli  in  swamsL 

Detvbm. 
As  I  dkl  stand  my  watch  vpan  the  hlU 
I  kiok'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon  melhoogbft 
The  wood  began  to  ooove.— Sbakspbabb 
He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove 
Stays  not,  but  kwks  »«fMid  it  on  the  s^. 
Hi 


extent.    Every  on 
hood,  bnt  particulariy  thooe  who  are  est  aver 
influence 


others, 
•ndar 


In  the  figurative  aenae  the  first  Is  mosUy  employed 
to  convey  the  idea  of  superiority,  the  second  of  au- 
thority, the  third  of  hnmedlate  influence,  and  the 
fourth  of  extent.    Every  one  ebonld  be  abaaa  folse- 

-  ariythooe  who 

who  may  have  an 
falffniaiiffn- 


SITUATION,  OONDrnON,  STATE,  PREDICA- 
MENT, PUGHT,  case: 

Situatian  (e.  Place)  Is  said  generaOy  of  oljjjeets  m 
they  respect  others ;  eanditian  {v.  Can^tian)  aa  they 
respect  themselves.  Whatever  afifects  our  property 
our  honour,  our  liberty,  and  the  like,  constitutes  onr 
eituatian;  *  The  man  who  baa  a  character  of  his  own 
Is  little  changed  by  vaiying  hissttiuKieii.'- Mrs.  Mon- 
TAOUB.  Whatever  aflbcts  our  pemm  immediately  la 
our  eanditian :  a  fenaa  who  Is  unable  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  to  save  himself  from  a  prison  Is  in  a  bad 
eituatian :  a  traveller  who  is  left  In  a  ditch  robbed  and 
wounded  is  in  a  bad  eanditian  ;  *  It  Is  indeed  not  easy 
to  prescribe  a  successfrd  manner  of  approach  to  the 
distressed  or  necessitous,  whose  eemdatian  suljecta 
every  kind  c€  behavloor  equally  to  miscarriage.*— 
JoBiisoii.  The  aituaUan  and  eamditian  are  saM  of 
that  which  Is  contingent  and  changeable ;  the  ataia^ 
from  the  Latin  «to  to  stand,  signifying  the  point  that  la 
stood  upon,  Is  said  of  that  which  Is  comparatively 
stable  or  established.  A  tradesman  Is  in  a  good  eitua- 
tian who  la  in  the  way  of  carrylnc  on  a  good  trade : 
his  affldrs  are  in  a  good  etate  If  he  is  enabled  10 
answer  every  demand  and  to  keep  up  his  credH. 
Hence  it  le  that  we  speak  of  the  etaU  of  health,  and 
the  etaU  of  the  mind ;  not  the  eituatian  or  eandttianf 
because  the  body  and  mind  are  considered  as  to  their 
gen««l  frame,  and  not  as  to  any  relative  or  particulnr 
circumstances;  Bolikewiseweiaya«tai«ofinfkncy,a 
etate  of  guilt,  a  etate  of  Innocence,  and  the  Uke :  but 
not  either  a  #tliMt»9ii  br  a  eanditian;  *  Patience  itself 
is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  that  etata 
in  which  evil  nail  be  no  more.'— Jonrsoii. 

When  speaking  of  bodiee  there  Is  the  same  dlitlno- 
tfcm  In  the  terms,  as  in  regard  to  Indivlduali.  An 
army  may  be  either  In  a  eituatian^  a  eanditiauj  or  a 
etate.  An  army  that  is  on  service  may  be  in  a  critical 
eituatian^  with  respect  to  the  enemy  and  its  own  com- 
parative weakness ;  It  may  be  in  a  deptoraMe  eandi- 
tian If  it  stand  in  need  of  provisions  and  neceesarlee . 
an  army  that  is  at  home  wUI  be  in  a  good  or  bad  etate^ 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  commander-in 
chief.  Of  a  prince  who  b  threatened  with  invasion 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  with  a  rebellion  ftxMn  hla 
subjects,  we  should  not  sinr  that  hb  eanditian^  but  hb 
eituatian,  was  critical.  Of  a  prince,  however,  who 
Uke  Alfled  was  obliged  to  fly.  and  to  aeek  saftty  in  db- 
gube  and  poveriy.  we  should  speak  of  hb  bard  eandi- 
tian: the  etaU  or  a  prince  cannot  be  spoken  of,  bnt 
the  etate  of  hb  aflkirs  and  government  may ;  hence, 
likewise.  etaU  may  with  most  propriety  be  aaid  of  a 
natkm:  but WttM<ieaseMoai,aiiiess in  respect  to  other 
nations,  and  eanditian  nfvrr.    On  the  other  han< 


tm 
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wbee  ^iMklni  of  the  poori  we  MMam  movkj  the 
tenn  iittuUion.  becauM  ibey  are  aeldom  coo«M«rad  u 
•  body  in  relation  to  olber  bodiee:  we  raaetly  speak  of 
tbeir  Mndition  mm  better  or  worse,  acoordlng  aa  Umv 
bave  more  or  le«  of  tbe  comforts  of  life ;  and  of  their 
stats  as  regards  tbeir  moral  habits. 

These  terms  may  Ultewiae  be  applied  to  inanimate 
objects :  and  upon  tlie  same  grounds,  a  l>ouse  is  In  a 
good  titualion  as  respects  the  sy rrouuding  objects ;  it  is 
In  a  good  or  bad  emnditum  as  respecto  the  paiitting , 
cleaning,  and  eztenoar,  altogether ;  it  is  in  a  Iwd  staUy 
am  respects  the  beams,  plaster,  roof,  aiul  luteriour 
structure,  aUofethef.  The  hand  of  a  watch  is  in  a 
different  situation  erery  hour;  the  watch  Itself  tnav 
be  In  a  bad  condition  if  the  wheels  are  clogged  with 
dirt ;  bat  iu  a  good  HaU  if  tbe  works  an  altogether 
■oond  and  fit  for  serrloa. 

Meacliea  and  condition  are  either  permanoit  or 
temporary.  The  fredicamontj  ftom  tlte  Latin  fro- 
dieo  10  assert  or  declare,  signifies  to  commit  one*s  self 
by  an  assertion ;  and  wnen  applied  to  circumstaaces, 
It  eipresaes  a  temporary  embarrassed  situation  occa- 
sfcMied  by  an  act  pf  one's  own :  hence  we  always 
•pHtk  of  brlf^(iiig  oanelrea  into  a  prsdieament ; 

The  offender's  life  lias  in  tbe  mercy 
Of  tbe  duke  only  *gainat  all  other  voice, 
In  which  prtdieamtnt  I  say  thou  staod'st. 

Shakspbaeb. 
Pligkt^  eontraeted  from  the  Latin  pUeatms,  participle 
of  pUco  to  foU,  slgniflea  anjr  circnmstanee  in  which 
one  is  disagreeably  entangled ;  and  case  («.  Cass)  slg- 
Dlfles  any  thing  which  may  befall  us,  or  into  which  we 
fkll  mostly,  though  not  necessarily  coouary  to  our  In* 
cUoatton.  ThoM  two  latter  terms  tbereAirtt  denote  a 
species  of  temporary  condition  ;  fbr  they  both  express 
that  which  happens  to  the  object  itself,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other.  A  person  Is  in  an  unnleasant  situa- 
tion who  la  that  up  in  a  stage  ooach  witn  disagreeable 
company.  He  la  in  an  awkward  prtdieomsnt  when 
Ming  ...... 


, ..  J  to  please  one  friend  be  displeasea  another. 

He  may  be  In  a  wretched  pUjrlU  if  he  is  overturned  in 
a  stage  at  night,  and  at  a  dMance  from  any  habita- 
tion; 

Satan  beheld  their  plight 
And  to  tall  mates  thus  In  deruioo  calTd.— Milton. 
Be  will  be  in  eril  case  if  be  la  compelled  to  pat  an 
with  a  spare  and  poor  diet;  *  Our  cmse  is  like  that  or 
a  traveller  upon  the  Alps,  who  abooM  fancy  that  the 
top  of  the  next  hill  must  end  his  Joaraeyt  ^ 
ttnnlDatea  hie  prospect'— Aomaoa. 


ConOHsm  baa  Best  Rlatioii  loC 
education,  birth,  and  the  like ;  slatfsa  refers  rather  to 
the  rank,  occnpatkm,  or  mode  of  Ufe  which  one  par- 
sues.  Rkbas  suddenly  aoqolred  are  calcalatcd  to  raako 
a  man  forget  his  original  ceadttteit;  'The  common 
charge  against  those  wno  rise  above  their  original  comr 
dition^  is  that  of  pride.* — Jobnsoh.  Tliere  is  nofhinc 
which  men  are  more  apt  U>  furnt  than  the  duties  of 
their  station :  '  The  last  dav  wiU  assign  to  every  one 
a  station  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character.*— 
Addison. 

The  conHtiomct  mea  in  raality  la  oAea  ao  different 
from  what  it  appears,  that  it  is  extremely  difikcolt  to 
form  an  estimate  of  what  they  are,  or  what  they  have 
been.  It  is  the  folly  of  the  present  day,  that  every 
man  is  onwilting  to  keep  the  statiom  which  has  been 
aasigned  to  him  by  Providence.  The  rage  for  equality 
destroys  every  just  distinction  in  soeletv;  the  low 
aspire  to  be,  in  appearance,  at  least,  equal  with  their 
sopertoars ;  and  those  in  elevated  stations  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  themselves  cm  a  level  with  their  InferiourB. 


probability  contracted  from  fsitus^ 
M  to  pUeo;  plaaa  sigaifies  the  same 
eding  articles;  lay.  in  Saxon  Ufont 


CASE,  CAUSE. 

GsM,  In  LaUn  sasas,  feom  cMio  to  Ml,  cbanoe, 
lMppen.aifnifiestketUngfeIUngout;  caass,  in  French 
Mass,  Latin  caasa,  la  probably  cbanfBd  from  case,  and 
the  Latin  easas. 

The  case  is  matter  of  feet:  the  caass  la  matter  of 
qnestion:  a  ease  Involves  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences ;  a  caass  involves  reasons  and  argumen 
aca««is  something  lobe  learned ;  a  eaass  ta  somethhig 
to  be  decided. 

A  ease  needs  only  to  be  stated ;  a  comos  must  be  de- 
fended :  a  eaase  may  include  cdses^  but  not  «te«  vsrsd  : 
in  all  coasM  that  are  to  be  tried,  there  are  many  leaal 
eases  that  must  be  cited :  *  There  is  a  double  prabe 
due  to  virtue  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  that  seems  to 
bave  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice :  in  manv 
such  eases  the  soul  and  body  do  not  seem  to  be  f«- 
lows.*— A  DDisoK.  Wlioever  is  interested  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  will  not  be  heedless  of  those  eases  of  dis- 
tress which  are  perpetually  presenting  themselves;  '  I 
was  myself  an  advocate  so  long,  that  I  never  mind 
what  advocates  sav,  but  what  they  prove,  and  I  can 
only  examine  proofs  in  caasss  brought  beion  me.'— 
Sim  WiLUAX  JoMsa 


CONDITION,  STATION. 

OnuUcira,  tn  French  eandition^  Latin  conditio^  Aom 
atndo  to  bofld  or  form,  signifies  property  the  thing 
formed ;  and  In  an  extended  sense,  the  manner  and 
eiicnmstanccs  nnder  which  a  thtng  is  formed ;  statfoa, 
In  Freoeta  ttatiea,  Latin  statio,  feon  §to  to  stand,  aig- 
nUlct  the  etanding  place  or  polat 


TO  PUT,  PLACE,  LAY.  SET. 
Pat  Is  in  aU  . 
participle  of  ysas  i 

as  in  the  preceding  ■»(««■ ,  t^.  ■>•  cmuhmi  Mvax, 
German  legsn,  Latin  Isca,  and  Gredt  XfyiKUt  signifies 
to  causs  to  lie;  «rt,  in  German  Mfxsa,  Latin  swlo, 
from  sto  to  stand,  signifies  to  cause  to  stand. 
Put  is  the  most  general  of  all  these  terms ; 

Tbe  labourer  cuts 
Toung  slips,  and  In  the  aoU  securely  ^at#.—DaTDBM. 
Plaeo^  lof.  and  srt  are  hot  modes  o€  nutting ;  one 
futs^  but  the  way  of  putting  iCls  not  ddmed ;  we  may 
put  a  thing  into  one*s  room,  one's  desk,  one's  pocket, 
and  the  like ;  but  to  plaes  is  to  put  in  a  spedfiek  man- 
ner, and  for  a  speclfick  purpose ;  one  ^iacss  a  book  on 
a  ahelf  as  a  fixed  place  for  it,  and  In  a  posteloo  most 
suitable  to  it; 

Then  yooths  and  virgins,  twice  as  manv,  join 
To  place  the  dishes,  and  to  serve  the  wine. 

DafDKa. 
To  fay  and  set  are  stiU  more  specifick  than  place ;  the 
former  being  applied  only  to  such  things  as  can  be 
made  to  be; 

Here  some  desifli  a  mole,  while  othen  there 
Lag  deep  foundations  for  a  theatre.— DavDaa. 
And  set  only  to  such  as  can  be  made  to  stand:  a  book 
may  be  said  to  be  loul  on  the  table  when  placed  In  a 
downward  position  ;  and  set  on  a  shelf  when  plaood  on 
one  end ;  we  (sy  ourselves  down  on  the  grmmd »  we 
sot  a  trunk  upon  the  ground ; 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiw,  which  I  had  set 
Between  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  fether. 
SHAKsraAaa. 

TO  LIE,  LAY. 
By  a  vulgar  errour  these  words  have  been  so  con 
founded  as  to  deMrve  some  notice.  To  lis  is  neuter, 
and  designates  a  state :  to  /ay  is  active,  and  denotes  an 
action  on  an  object ;  it  is  properly  to  cause  to  lie :  a 
thing  lies  on  the  table ;  some  one  Utffs  it  on  the  table : 
be  Uss  with  his  fethers ;  tbey  laid  him  with  his  fkthers. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  used  Idiomatically,  we 
say,  a  thing  lies  by  us  until  we  bring  it  into  use :  we 
lay  it  by  for  some  future  purpose:  we  (te  down  in  order 


to  repose  ourselves ;  we  lau  money  down  by  way  of 
deposlte :  the  disorder  lies  In  the  constitution ;  we  lau 
the  ill  treatment  of  others  to  heart :  we  Ue  with  the 


person  with  whom  we  sleep;  we  lay  a  wager  with  a 

Eerson  when  we  stake  our  money  against  his ;  *  Ants 
ite  off  all  the  buds  before  they  lay  It  up,  and,  there- 
fore, the  corn  that  has  lain  in  their  nests  will  produce 
noUilng.*— AnPtsoN.  'The  church  admits  none  to 
holy  orders  without  laying  upon  them  the  highest  ob- 
ligations imaginable.'—BavxatDOB. 

TO  DISOEDER,  DERANGE,   DISCONCERT, 

DISCOMPOSE. 

/Nsortfsr  signifies  to  pot  ootof  order;  derange,  itom 

lis  and  roa^s  or  raaik,  aignlflasto  fotontcf  tbe  rank  It 
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frbkh  U  was  pteoed ;  Utemitmi^  to  put  out  of  the  oon- 
mn  or  iMiiiioiiy  i  iiMC0«qwM,  toput  oul  of  •  Mate  of 


All  tbeM  tenm  ezDRa  tbe  Idea  of  potUnc  oat  of 
Older;  but  the  tbree  latter  vary  at  to  tbe  mode  or  ob- 
jMt  of  the  actioii.  Tbe  term  disorder  le  used  in  a 
perfecUy  Indefinite  form,  and  micht  be  applied  to  any 
object.  Ae  every  thine  may  be  in  order,  so  may  every 
thing  be  ditvrdertd;  yet  it  is  eeldom  need  except  In 
rtffaid  to  mieh  tbin«i  aa  have  been  in  a  natural  older. 
DeroMf  and  diMconceri  are  employed  in  spealcinf  of 
aoch  tUnge  aa  have  been  put  into  an  artificial  order. 
To  dtrang*  ifl  to  duorder  that  which  h»a  been  eystemar 
Ucally  arranged,  or  put  in  a  certain  range ;  and  to  dis- 
CMe«r(  is  to  dMtfrdcr  that  which  has  been  put  together 
by  concert  or  coolrivance:  thus  the  body  may  be  dit- 
ordered  ;  a  man's  aflfain  or  papers  dermnged ;  a  scheme 
dieamcerted.  To  dieeempoee  is  a  species  of  d*rmiur^ 
WMt  in  regard  to  trivial  matters :  thus  a  tucker,  a  firiil, 
or  a  cap  may  be  dieeompeeed.  The  lightest  change 
of  diet  wlU  disorder  people  of  tender  oonsUtutious : 
misfortunes  are  apt  to  derange  the  aflkirs  of  the  most 
nrosperous:  the  unexpected  return  of  a  master  to  bis 
home  dieeoueeru  the  schemes  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  domeslicks :  those  who  are  particular  as  to  their 
appearance  are  careful  not  to  have  any  part  of  their 
dress  diseomfoeed. 

When  applied  to  tbe  mind  disorder  and  dermge  are 
said  of  tlM  intellect ;  dieconeert  and  dieeompoes  of  the 
Ideas  or  spirits :  tbe  former  denoting  a  permanent  sute ; 
the  latter  a  temporary  or  transient  state.  The  mind  is 
said  to  be  disordered  when  the  (kcolty  of  ratiocination 
Is  in  any  degree  Interrupted ;  '  Since  devotion  itself 
may  disorder  the  mind,  unless  its  heats  are  tempered 
with  caution  or  prudence,  we  should  be  particularly 
earefUl  to  keep  oar  reason  as  cool  as  possiUe.*— Addi- 
aoK.  Tbe  intellect  is  said  to  be  deranged  when  it  is 
brought  into  a  positive  state  of  incapacity  for  action : 
persons  are  sometimes  dieordered  in  their  minds  for  a 
time  by  partieolar  occurreneea,  who  do  not  become 
actually  deranged ;  *  All  passion  implies  a  violent  emo- 
tion of  mind ;  of  course  it  Is  apt  to  derange  the  regular 
course  of  our  ideas.*— Blaib.  A  person  is  said  to  be 
diseoneerted  who  suddenly  loses  his  collectedness  of 
thinking ;  *  There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only 
at  leisure  and  in  retirement ;  and  whose  Intellectual 
vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation ;  whom  merriment 
confines,  and  ofajieetion  diMoncerto.'— Jobmsom.  A 
peraon  is  said  to  be  diecompoeed  who  loses  his  regu- 
larity of  feeliog ; 

But  with  the  ehsngeAil  lempnr  of  the  skiei, 
As  rains  condense,  and  sunshine  rarefies, 
80  turn  tlM  spedes  in  their  alter'd  minds, 
Compos'd  by  calms,  and  discomposed  by  winds. 

Dbtokh. 

A  senseoT shame  Is  the  most  apt  to  dieconeert:  the 
more  Irritable  the  temper  the  more  easily  one  is  dis- 
composed. 


DERANGEMENT,  INSANITY,   LUNACY, 
MADNESS,  MANIA. 

Derangewient^  from  the  verb  to  derange^  implies  the 
first  stage  of  disorder  in  the  intellect ;  insanitf,  or  un- 
soundness, Implies  positive  disease,  which  is  more  or 
less  permanent ;  lunacjf  is  a  violent  sort  of  inaanitf, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  moon  ; 
mmdneee  and  Momo.  from  the  Greek  luUvoftai  to  rage. 
Implies  tiuoiitXy  or  lunaef  in  its  most  furious  and  con- 
flrmtKi  stage.    Deranged  nemons  may  sometimes  be 

Krfectly  sensible  in  every  thing  but  particular  sufatl«cts. 
eane  persons  are  sometimes  entirely  restored.  Ln- 
natieke  have  their  lucid  intervals,  and  mmniaeks  their 
intervals  of  repose. 

Derangewunt  may  sometimes  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
porary confusion  of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is  not  in 
run  pusMsiion  of  all  its  faculties :  madneee  may  some- 
times be  the  result  of  vMenUy  inflamed  passions: 
and  mania  may  be  applied  lo  any  vehement  attachment 
which  takes  posaeasioo  of  the  mind ;  '  The  locomotive 
«Miua  of  an  Englishman  circulates  his  person,  and  of 
course  his  cash,  Into  every  quarter  of  the  kingdoQ. 

v^UJfBBRLAllO 


MADNESS,  PHEEN8Y,  EAGB,  PURY. 

Madness  (v.  Derangement) ;  phreaay,  in  LaUn  nhro- 
wif,  Greek  fptemt  (tomjifiiio  the  mtod,  slgniflea  a 
■ordered  mind ;  rage^  in  French  rage^  Latin  routes  ; 
in  Latin  fnror^  cornea  In  all  probability  fhwi 
to  be  carried,  becauae  fnrf  carriea  a  peraon 


Jtidnees  and  phrene^  are  used  In  the  physkal  and 
niQr-'  — "—  •  •"*•<  and  fwry  only  In  the  moral  sense : 
In  t  adnese  Is  a  confirmed  derangement 

In  lii'>  iM;::irf'<  ciiought;  »*r«ii«|r  is  only  a  temporary 
deniu|t;m*'ni  fmin  the  violence  of  fever:  the  former 
lies  tn  i}ir  l^V1[^  m,  and  is.  In  general,  incurable;  tbe 
lau<  T  ini  ^.ii]v  xi^wfamal,  and  ylehls  to  the  power  of 


I> 

for  ti 


firrtis  ihntia, 


oft 


the  cauae  la  put 


pArensw  are  put  for 
that  uict>«iivc  violence  of  paasion  by  which  thmr  are 
cauKrd     and  m  rage  and  fnrn  are  species  of  this 

pai^vr •'   '^    Lhe  angry  passion,  they  are  therefore 

to  1  ^hreney  sometimes  as  the  cause  is  10 

the  inner,  however,  are  so  much  more 

Vic.  :..  : latter,  as  they  altogether  destroy  the 

re8-"i,Ei  u^ !  0  ml  v,  which  b  not  expressly  implied  in  the 

sigtiiik-i^ i[  i:ie  latter  terms.    Moral  msdae««  dif- 

Ter-  r  ''  IN  I  ree  and  duration  (torn  nkreney :  if  it 
spi    „  ,   'Xtravaganceofrs^tf,  itVurstsoutinto 

every^conceivable  extravagance,  but  is  only  transitory ; 
if  it  spring  from  disappointed  love,  or  anv  other  disap- 
pointed passion,  It  is  aa  permanent  aa  direet  phyalcal 


*T  was  no  fklae  heraldry  when  auidnsssdrew 
Her  pedigree  ftom  those  who  too  much  knew. 

DCMHAK* 

Pkrentf  Is  always  temporary,  but  even  more  Impt- 
tuous  than  madmeee ;  In  the  pkrensji  of  despair  men 
commit  acts  of  suicide :  In  the  pkrensp  of  disbeas  and 
grief,  people  are  hurried  into  many  actiona  fatal  to 
tnemael vea  or  others ; 
What  pkrensf^  shepherd,  baa  thy  aoul  poaaeaaed  1 

Drtobii. 
Rage  refers  more  immediately  to  the  agitation  that 
exists  withtai  the  mind;  fnrf  refers  to  that  which 
shows  itself  outwardly:  a  person  contains  or  stifles  his 
rage  ;  but  his/kry  breaks  out  into  some  external  mark 
of  violence:  rage  will  subside  of  itself;  fnrp  spends 
itself:  a  person  may  be  choked  with  rage;  but  his 
furv  flnds  a  vent :  an  enraged  man  nuy  be  pacified ;  a 
fanous  one  Is  deaf  to  every  remonstrance ; 
Desire  not 
To  allay  my  ragee  and  revenges  with 
Your  colder  reasons.— SHABsrsAaa. 
Rage^  when  applied  to  pemns,  oommonly  signifies 
highly  inflamed  anger;  but  It  may  be  employed  for  in- 
flamed passion  towards  any  objea  which  ki  specified, 
as  a  rage  for  musick,  a  rage  for  theatrical  perform- 
ances, a  fashionable  rage  lor  any  whim  of  tlie  day. 
Furf,  though  commooly  slgniiying  rage  bursting  out, 
yet  may  be  any  impetuous  feeling  displaying  itself  In 
extrHvagani  action :  as  the  Divine /iirif  supposed  to  be 
produced  upon  tbe  priestess  of  Apollo,  by  tbe  inspi- 
ration of  the  £od,  and  the  Bacchanalian /itrif.  which 
expresUon  depicts  tlie  influence  of  wine  upon  tlie  body 
and  mind ; 
Confln'd  their /sry  to  those  dark  abodes.- DaTncii 
In  the  Improper  application,  to  inanimate  objecta, 
the  words  rage  and  fury  preserve  a  similar  distinction : 
the  rage  of  the  heat  denotes  the  excessive  height  to 
which  It  is  risen ;  the/vry  of  the  winds  indicates  their 
violent  commotion  and  turbulence :  so  in  like  mannei 
the  raging  of  tlie  tempest  characterizes  figuratively 
its  burning  anger;  and  the  furf  of  the  flames  marks 
their   impetuous   movements,  their  wild  and  rapid 


TO  CONFOUND,  TO  CONFUSE. 

Confound  and  confuse  are  both  derived  from  diflferenf 
parts  of  tlie  same  verb,  namely,  eoi^fundo  and  its  par- 
ticiple confueusy  signifying  to  pour  or  mix  together 
without  design  that  which  ought  to  be  distincL 

Confound  has  an  active  aenae ;  confuse  a  neuter  or 
reflective  sense:  a  peiaon  cmfounds  one  thing  with 
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I  to  tilt  tj—ipo^  imilH>  tlW  polM  Wpn^iMl, 

And  the  confllctiiiff  elementa  eonf^wU.—DRmM. 
Objects  become  eat^mted^  or  a  penon  eoitfmte*  Mat- 
■elf:  It  b  a  oommon  eirour  among  Ignonnt  people  to 
e4^found  namee,  and  among  children  to  have  their 
ideas  cm0mm(  on  commencing  a  new  study ; 

A  etufui'd  report  passed  through  my  ears; 

But  full  of  hurry,  tike  a  morning  dream, 

U  ranisbed  in  the  bus*nesi  of  the  day.— Lii. 

The  present  age  is  distingoWied  by  nothing  so  nnch 
as  by  c«nf9wikdmg  all  distinctions,  which  is  a  great 
source  of  c#i0ins»  in  men's  iniereouiae  with  each 
other,  both  in  pubUck  and  private  lift. 


CONFUSION,  DISORDER. 
€)omfu$i0%  signifles  the  state  of  being  c^nfavrndsi 
or  confuted  (v.  TV  ect^oMnd) ;  disorder^  compounded 
of  the  privative  dit  and  ordtr^  signifies  tlie  reveise  of 
order. 

G»i0i#M»  is  to  iiMrricr  as  the  species  to  tlie  genw: 
emitftuwn  supposes  tbe  absoice  of  all  order ;  disorder 
the  derangement  of  order :  there  is  always  disordtr  in 
cenfution,  but  not  always  coi^uHou  In  ditordtr :  a 
routed  army,  or  a  tumultuous  mob,  will  be  in  eonfrntion 
and  will  create  evnfuaion : 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  ctmfiuimi  kMt, 
A  world  of  waters,  and  witJxNit  a  ooasL 

DaroBW. 
A  whisper  or  an  ill-timed  moUon  of  an  lodlvtdual  con- 
stitutes disorder  In  a  scliooL  or  in  an  army  that  is 
drawn  op;  *  When  you  behold  a  man's  atfUri  through 
negligence  and  misconduct  involved  in  dieerder^  you 
naturally  conclude  that  his  ruin  approaches.*— Blaw. 


DIFFERENCE,   VARIETY,  DIYERSITT, 
MEDLEY. 

Diferetus  signifies  the  cause  or  the  act  of  differing : 
«srt«(y,  flrom  variene  or  osry,  i|^  Latin  ocn'ics,  pro- 
bat>ly  comes  from  varus  a  speck  or  speckle,  because 
this  Is  tbe  best  emblem  of  v^netjf ;  dtversitp^  in  Latin 
^•rsttiu,  comes  from  divsrUt  compounded  of  di  and 
vsrto,  signifying  tbe  quality  of  being  asunder ; 
comes  flrom  the  word  meddle^  which 
fkom  wungU,  mix,  Alc 

D^ersncs  and  varistf  seem  to  lie  In  the  thlnp  tiM 
sdves;  divsrsitf  and  me^ejf  are  created  either  by 
cident  or  design :  a  digeremcs  may  lie  in  two  objects 
only;  a  oart«t«  cannot  exist  without  an  assemblage :  a 
difference  Is  discovered  bv  means  of  a  comparison 
which  the  mind  forms  of  objects  to  prevent  confusion ; 
vrietf  strikes  on  the  mind,  and  pleases  the  Imasi  nation 
with  many  agreeable  images;  It  Is  opposed  to  dull  uni- 
formity: the  acute  observer  traces  differences,  how- 
ever minute,  In  the  objects  of  his  research,  and  by  this 
means  is  enabled  to  class  them  under  their  seneral  or 
particular  heads ;  '  Where  the  IWih  of  the  Holy  Church 
bone,  a  difference  between  customs  of  the  church  doth 
no  harm.*— HooKKK.  *  Nature  affords  such  an  Infinite 
varietf  In  every  thing  which  exists,  that  If  we  do  not 
perceive  It,  Uie  fkult  Is  in  ourselves ;  *  Homer  does  not 
only  outshine  all  other  poets  in  the  vcrtecy,  but  also  in 
the  novelty,  of  his  characters.*— Aooibon.  nnereitf 
arises  from  an  asBemblage  of  objects  nsturally  con- 
trasted ;  '  The  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  Is  no 
less  seen  In  the  diversity,  than  in  the  multitude  of  11  v> 
ing  creatures.'— Addison.  A  medley  is  produced  by 
an  anemblase  of  objects  so  ill  suited  as  to  produce  a 
ludicrous  eflect;  *  What  unnatural  motions  and  coun- 
ter-ferments must  such  a  medUff  of  imcmpcraoce  pro- 
duce In  the  body  1*— Aooisoii. 

Diversity  exisu  In  the  tastes  or  opinions  of  men ;  a 
wudley  is  produced  by  tlie  concurrence  of  such  tastes 
or  opinions  as  can  in  no  wise  coalesce:  where  tlie 
minos  of  men  are  disengaged  from  the  control  of  au- 
thority, there  will  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinions ; 
where  a  number  of  men  come  together  with  different 
habits,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  medley  of  characters ; 
good  taste  may  render  a  diversity  of  colour  agreeable 
to  the  eye ;  caprice  or  bad  taste  will  be  apt  to  form  a 

*  Vide  Abbe  Ohnrd :  "DIlTeience,  diversity,  variety, 
Mgarrure.** 


is  but  achange 


sify  of  sounds  lieard  at  a  suitable  dlstaaee  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening,  will  liave  an  agreeable  eflbet  oa 
the  ear;  a  aMd<«|rof  noises,  whether  heard  near  or  at 
a  distance,  most  always  be  hanb  and  oAnrive. 


DIFFERENCE,  DISTINCTION. 

Diferemcs  (v.Differmue)  lies  fa  the  thii«;  Usthw 
timt  (v.  Ts  •^trmu)  is  the  act  of  tbe  person ;  tbe 
Ibrraer  la,  tlMretors,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the 
eAct;  the  dasCMctasn  reels  on  the  d^eremee;  those 
are  equally  bad  kiglcians  who  make  a  dietimetiein 
without  a  ^t^wsacs,  or  who  make  do  distinction  where 
there  is  a  dQrkrenee,  Sometimes  distinetion  is  put  for 
tbe  ground  of  distenuion^  which  brings  it  nearer  in 
sense  to  difference^  In  whkh  ease  the  former  is  a  spe- 
cies of  tlie  latter :  a  difference  is  either  external  or 
internal ;  a  dietinetion  u  always  external :  we  tiave 
differences  In  character,  and  distinctions  in  dress:  tbe 
d^erence  between  profession  and  practice,  though  very 
considerable,  is  often  tost  sicht  of  by  the  profJMsors  of 
ChrisUanity ;  in  the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank  or 
distinction  that  will  screen  a  man  fkom  tbe  con- 
of  nn 


OsoaorTydeos,eeaae!  be  wise,  and  see 
Bow  vast  the  d<f*rsae«  of  the  gods  and  thee. 

Pops. 

*  WhenI  was  tot  into  this  way  of  thinUnf,  I  presently 
grew  cooceiteo  of  the  argument,  and  was  just  prepaid 
ing  to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, for  opening  the  freedom  of  our  towns  and  trades 
for  taking  away  all  manner  of  dietinciions  between 
the  natives  and  Ibreigners.'— Stsbls. 


d^«r,  very)  Is  opposed  to  i 
difference  between  obiects  i 
tnsss  (o.  To  ^stract)  Is  opp 


DIFFERENT,  DISTINCT,  SEPARATE. 

Difference  (v.  To 
litude;  there  Is  no 

lutely  alike:  dietiMctsuee  {v.  To  aketract)  Is  opposed 
to  identity ;  tliere  can  be  no  dietinetion  when  there 
Is  onlv  one  and  the  same  being:  s^aration  is  oppised 
to  unity;  there  can  be  no  separmtten  between  objects 
that  coalesce  or  adhere:  things  may  be  d^srsnl  and 
not  dietincty  or  dietinU  and  not  different :  different  Is 
said  altogether  of  the  internal  properties  of  things; 
dweraci  is  said  of  thingsasobjectsorvlsioo.  ores  they 
appear  either  to  the  eye  or  the  mind:  when  two  or 
more  thinei  are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may  be  differ- 
ent, but  they  are  not  distinct ;  but  whatever  Is  seen  as 
tw  :     sach  complete  in  itself,  is  dastMclj 

althomli  II  m-Ay  ihj^l  be  different:  two  roads  are  said 
to  be  dijfirtmi  iA  Jilrh  run  In  different  directions,  but 
thf^'  may  null  tic  diiitinet  when  seen  cm  a  map:  on  the 
otIiH  r  Uatul,  iwo  rrtnds  are  said  to  be  dietinet  when 
th(  ^  fkri"  4  4ha,'rvH.^I  as  two  roads  to  run  in  the  same 
diii^cuuii,  (ml  Uiey  ueed  not  in  any  particuhir  to  be 
different :  two  stars  of  different  magnitudes  may,  in 
certain  directions,  appear  as  one,  In  which  case  they 
are  different,  but  not  dietinet ;  two  books  on  the  same 
subject,  snd  by  the  same  author,  but  not  written  in 
continuation  of  Ach  other,  are  distinct  books,  but  not 
different; 

No  hostile  arms  approach  your  happy  ground ; 
Far  d^'rsnf  Is  my  fate.— DaYnan. 

Wtiat  Is  sepamts  must  in  its  nature  be  generalhr 
distinct:  but  everything  is  not  «epsrat«  which  Is 
distinct :  when  houses  are  sspanite  they  are  obviously 
distinct;  but  they  may  fluently  lie  distinct  when 
they  are  not  positively  seporatsd :  the  distinU  is  mark- 
ed out  by  some  external  sign,  which  determines  Its 
beginning  and  its  end ;  the  snarnU  Is  that  which  is 
set  apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself:  distinct  Is  a  term 
used  only  in  determining  the  singularity  or  plurality  of 
objects ;  the  smorote  only  in  regard  to  their  proximity 
or  to  distance  mm  each  other ;  we  speak  of  having  a 
dietinet  household,  but  of  living  in  eeparaU  apart- 
ments; of  dividing  one's  subject  into  distinct  heads 
or  of  making  thlnp  into  separate  parcels:  the  bodv 
and  soul  are  different,  Inasmuch  as  they  have  dif 

S'ent  properties ;  they  are  disUnct  Inasmuch  as  th^ 
ve  marks  by  which  they  may  be  disttngniskad,  an( 
at  death  they  will  be  sevaraU  ; 
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Hif  tep'rtU  tfoope  lei  emy  leader  call, 
Each  ■trengtben  each|  and  all  encourage  all ; 
What  chief  or  soldier  of  the  Dum'roos  Imnd, 
Or  bravely  fighta  or  111  obeys  oommand, 
When  thus  distnut  they  war,  aoon  ahall  be  known. 

Pora. 

DIFFERENT,  SEVERAL,  DIVERfl,  8UNDRY, 
VARIOUa 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark  a  number 
(v.  7b  difer,  varf);  but  Afarml  is  the  moM  Indefi- 
nite of  all  tlMse  terms,  as  its  ofilce  is  rather  to  define 
the  quality  than  the  number,  and  is  equally  applicable 
to  few  and  many;  it  is  opposed  to  singularity,  but  the 
other  terms  are  employed  positively  to  express  many. 
SeverMl,  from  to  •«o«r,  signifies  split  or  made  into 
many;  they  may  be  either  different  or  alike:  there 
may  be  several  dUbrent  thincs,  or  eeveral  things  alike : 
but  there  cannot  be  several  divers  things,  for  the  word 
dhere  signifies  properlv  many  different.  SuMdrg^  from 
aeunder  or  apart,  signifies  many  things  scattered  or  at 
a  dteunce,  whether  as  it  regards  time  or  space.  Va- 
runu  expresses  not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a  greater 
dnereity  than  all  the  rest 

The  same  thing  often  afibcts  differ  int  p^reunA  flij*r- 
entlf:  an  indlTidual  maybe  anectLri  AfTfral  tirjif-nin 
the  same  way ;  or  particular  persontj  ma.^  ha  aiTeiMed 
at  iwidry  times  ana  in  divers  mwanftA ;  iJie  way^  in 
which  men  are  aflbcted  are  so  varum.'^  an  not  to  adiait 
of  enumeration:  It  b  not  so  much  tn  DndLiaHiiud  Ji(f- 
ferent  languages  as  to  understand  r^Kfral  differ wt 
languages:  *It  is  astonishinc  to  eow^'ulti  ilic  d^g^ata 
degrees  of  care  that  descend  firom  iN^'  \\m*^\*\  u^  ihe 
young,  so  fer  as  is  absolutely  necess  -y  !  -^  ing 

a  poeterity.*— AoDisow.  '  The  bisboij  hi >  ^  w^rts 

under  him,  and  may  visit  at  pleasure  every  part  of  bis 
dioce8B.*>-BLACXSTONB.  Divers  modes  have  been 
auggested  and  tried  for  the  good  education  of  youth, 
but  most  of  too  theoretical  a  nature  to  admit  of  being 
reduced  successfully  to  practice ;  *  In  the  frame  and 
constitutk)!!  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  there  are  divers 
ranks  and  degrees.'— Blackbtonk.  An  incorrect 
writer  omits  ««iidry  articles  that  betong  to  a  sute- 
ment; 

Fat  olives  of  sundry  sorts  appear. 
Of  «Mii^  shapes  their  unctuous  berries  bear. 
Drtdkii. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  the  misery  which  is  introduced 
Into  flunllies  by  extravagance  and  luxury,  when  we 
notice  the  infinitely  various  allurements  for  spending 
monev  which  are  held  out  to  the  youna  and  the 
thoughtless;  '  As  land  Is  Improved  bv  sowing  it  with 
vmrieus  seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by  exercistng  it  with  dif- 
ferent studies.*— Mklmotb  {Letters  of  PImy). 

DIFFERENT,  UNLIKE. 
Different  is  positive,  unlike  is  negative :  we  look  at 
what  is  different,  and  draw  a  comparison ;  but  that 
which  is  unlike  needs  no  comparison :  a  thing  is  said 
to  be  different  from  every  other  thing,  or  unlike  to  any 
thing  seen  before ;  which  latter  mode  of  expression 
obvkMisly  conveys  less  to  the  mind  than  the  former ; 
*  How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life  in  the  man  who 
ifl  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  from  that  of 
him  who  is  grown  old  in  ignorance  and  folly.'— Ad- 
dison. 
How  Ar  unlike  those  cbleft  of  race  divine, 
Bow  vast  the  diff*reoee  of  their  deeds  and  mine. 

FOFB. 

TO  CHANGE,  ALTER,  VARY. 

OiMs^in  French  ekanger,  is  probably  derived  fW>m 
the  middle  Latin  eambio  to  exchange,  signifying  to 
take  one  thing  for  another;  alter,  from  the  Latin  alier 
another,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  otherwise ;  vaaru.  in 
Latin  vario  to  make  various,  comes  in  all  probabiiitv 
from  varus  a  spot  or  speckle,  which  destroys  uni- 
formity of  appearance  in  any  surface. 

We  ekoMge  a  thing  by  patting  another  In  its  place ; 
we  aUer  a  thing  by  making  It  different  ftom  what  it 
was  before;  we  vary  it  by  altering  It  in  dilierent 
manners  and  at  dlflnent  times,  we  ehamge  our 
«loihes  whenever  we  pot  oo  others;  the  tailor  altera 


elotbea  which  are  found  not  to  fit;  and  be  vmHas  th« 
feshton  of  making  them  whenever  he  makes  new.  A 
man  changes  his  nabita,  alters  his  conduct,  and  «arMS 
his  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  *  The  general  remedy  of  those  who  are 
uneasy  without  knowing  the  cause  is  change  of  plooe.' 

— JOHMSOll. 

All  thlnp  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies : 
And  here  and  there  th*  unbodied  spirit  files; 
By  thne,  or  force,  or  sickness,  dispossess'd. 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast 
DaTOKW. 
'  In  every  work  of  the  ima^natlon,  the  disposition  of 
parts,  the  Insertion  of  Incidents,  and  use  of  decora- 
tions, may  be  vortad  a  tbouaand  ways  with  equal  pro- 
priety.'—Johmsom. 

A  thing  is  ehangsd  without  aUering  its  kind ;  it  Is 
aitered  without  destroying  its  identity ;  and  it  Is  varied 
without  destroying  the  similarity.  We  ehange  our 
habiUtion,  but  It  still  remains  a  habltatton;  we  alter 
our  house,  but  It  still  remains  the  lame  house ;  we 
vary  the  manner  of  painting  and  decoration,  but  it 
may  strongly  resemble  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  before  executed. 


CHANGE,  VARIATION,  VICISSITUDE. 

Clhange  (o.  To  ehamge,  alter)  is  both  to  vieissituia 
and  variation  as  the  genus  to  the  apeeies.  Every 
variation  or  vidssituds  is  a  change,  but  every  chastga 
la  not  a  variation  or  vicissitude:  vicissituds,  in  French 
vidssituds,  Latin  vidssituda,  nom  «tew#tsi  by  turns, 
signifies  changing  alternately. 

Change  consists  simply  In  ceasing  to  be  the  same : 
variation  consists  in  being  different  at  different  times ; 
videsituds  in  beliic  alternately  or  reciprocally  different 
and  the  same.  AU  created  things  are  liable  to  change  ; 
old  thlnp  pass  away,  all  things  become  new:  the 
humours  of  men,  like  the  elements,  are  exposed  to 
perpetual  variations:  human  afiUrs,  likethe  seasons, 
are  subject  to  fVequent  vicisdtudes. 

Changes  In  governments  or  families  are  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  good  effect ;  *  How  strangely  are  the 
opinions  of  men  altered  by  a  change  In  their  condi- 
tion.*—Blaik.  Fariations  in  Ihe  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  indicated  by  the  barometer  or  thermometer ; 
*  One  of  the  company  afflrmed  to  us  he  had  actually 
enclosed  tlie  liquor,  found  in  a  coquette's  heart,  la  a 
small  tobe  made  after  the  manner  of  a  weather-glass ; 
but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him  with  the  varior 
tions  of  the  atmosphere,  It  showed  him  the  qualltiea 
of  those  persons  who  entered  the  room  whore  it  stood.' 
— Addibok.  Fidsntudes  of  a  painful  natore  are  leaa 
dangerous  than  thoae  which  devate  men  to  an  unusual 
stete  of  grandeur.  By  the  former  they  are  brought  to 
a  sense  of  themselves ;  by  the  latter  they  are  carried 
beyond  themselves ; 

It  makes  through  heaven 
Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night. 

VARIATION,  VARIETY. 
Variation  denotes  the  act  of  varying  («.  7b  change) ; 
variety  denotes  the  quality  of  oannii^,  or  the  thing 
varied.  The  astronomer  observes  the  vcriatteiM  in 
the  heavens ;  the  phiknopher  observes  the  variations 
in  the  climate  fh>m  year  to  year ;  *  The  Idea  of  ootm- 
tion  (as  a  constituent  in  beauty),  without  attending  so 
accurately  to  the  manner  of  variation,  has  led  Mr. 
Hogarth  to  consider  angular  figurea  as  beautlfbl.'— 
Buaxs.  Varioty  is  pleasing  to  all  peroons,  but  to  none 
so  much  as  the  young  and  the  fickle:  there  is  an  In- 
finite variety  in  every  species  of  objects  animate  or 
inanimate ;  '  As  to  the  colours  usually  found  In  beau- 
tiful bodies,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertein  them,  be- 
cause in  the  several  parts  of  nature  there  Is  an  inflnita 
voriely.'— BuMKB. 

INDISTINCT,  CONFUSED. 
IndisHnet  is  negative ;  it  marks  simply  the  want  of 
distinctneao ;  cotnfused  Is  positive ;  it  marks  a  posi- 
tive degree  of  iniistxnttnoss.  A  thing  may  be  tt^H*' 
tract  without  being  cen/iwsd;  but  it  cannot  be  coa- 
fused  without  being  inSiaUmct :  two  things  may  be  ja- 
distinct^  or  not  easily  distinguished  fhMU  each  other; 
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but  nasy  thtngi,  or  parts  of  the  ■tme  tblnp,  ar«  evm- 
fu$9d:  two  lectera  In  a  word  bmij  be  tiiiwtraef ;  but 
tlie  whole  wrfUnn  or  many  words  are  emtfu^d; 
•ounde  are  inditUwet  whkh  reach  oar  ears  only  in 
part:  but  they  are  etmfuted  if- they  come  in  great 
numberi  and  out  of  all  order.  We  see  objects  indit- 
tintUjf  when  we  cannot  see  all  the  features  by  which 
they  would  be  distinguished  frooi  all  objects ;  *  When 
a  voluoM  of  travels  Is  openedi  nothing  is  found  but 
such  general  accounts  as  leave  no  dittinet  idea  behind 
them.' — JoBMsoH.  We  see  an  ot^iect  cen/Msitty  when 
every  part  Is  so  blended  with  the  other  that  no  one  fea- 
ture can  be  dtatinguislwd ;  '  He  that  enters  a  town  at 
night  and  surveys  it  In  the  morning,  then  hastens  to 
another  place,  may  please  himself  fur  a  time  with  a 
hasty  change  of  scene  and  a  confused  remembrance 
of  palaces  and  churches.*— Jobnsom.  By  means  of 
neat  distance  objects  become  indutnut;  from  a  de* 
feet  in  sight  objects  become  more  confused. 


TO  MIX,  MINGLE,  BLEND,  CONFOUND. 
Mi*  is  in  German  misekent  Latin  miseeof  Greek 
fUayta,  Hebrew  J|0 »  ^ingle^  in  Greek  iicyv^w,  is  but 
a  variation  of  nuz;  blend^  in  German  Uenden  to  daz- 
zle, comes  from  hUnd^  signifying  to  see  confusedly,  or 
confuse  objects  in  a  general  way;  confound^  (e.  Con- 
fotmd). 

Mix  is  here  a  general  and  indefSniie  term, 
simply  to  put  tog^her :  but  we  may  mix  two  of  sev'i 
Ihinp;  we  wtinfls  several  objects:  things  are  mixed 
•0  as  taloee  all  distinction ;  but  they  may  be  minuted 
and  yet  retain  a  distinction :  liquids  mix  so  as  to  be- 
come one,  and  individuals  sitz  in  a  crowd  so  as  to  be 
lost; 

Can  imagination  boast, 
Amid  iu  gav  creation,  hues  like  hem. 
Or  can  it  mtx  them  with  that  matchless  skill. 
And  lose  them  in  each  other  ?— Thomson. 
Things  are  mingled  together  of  different  sizes  if  they 
lie  in  the  same  spot,  but  they  may  still  be  distin- 
guished; 

Ttiere  as  I  paas'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  miMglwg  notes  came  soften'd  from  below. 

GOLOSMITO. 

To  bUnd  is  only  partially  to  mtz,  as  colours  blend 
which  ftell  into  each  other :  Xotonfound  is  to  mix  in  a 
wrong  way,  as  objects  of  sight  are  eonfomndod  wlien 
thev  are  erroneously  taken  to  be  Joined. 

To  siiz  and  mxnjgle  are  mostly  applied  to  material 
obfects,  except  in  poetry:  to  blend  and  comfound  are 
nental  operations,  and  principally  employed  on  spi- 
ritual sut^ts:  thus,  events  and  circumstancea  are 
blended  together  in  a  narrative ; 
But  happy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
Thomson. 
The  ideas  of  the  ignorant  are  confounded  io  most 
cases,  but  particularly  wheo  they  attempt  to  tliink  for 
themselves; 

And  long  the  gods,  we  know, 
Have  grudg'd  tliee,  Cesar,  to  tlie  world  below, 
Where  fraud  and  rapine,  right  and  wrong,  eoi^found. 

Drtozm. 

MIXTURE,  MEDLEY,  MISCELLANY. 

Mixture  is  the  thing  mixed  («.  TV  aiis) ;  nudlep, 
from  meddle  or  middU,  signifies  what  comes  between 
another;  miseellmngt  in  Latin  miseeUanouSi  fhwi 
wtioeeo  to  smz,  signifies  also  a  sitztHre. 

Tlie  mixture  is  general ;  whatever  objects  can  be 
iRtzsd  will  form  a  mixture  ;  a  medleu  is  a  mxture  of 
things  not  lit  to  be  mixed :  and  a  mtsedUuf  is  a  mix^ 
ture  of  many  different  things.  Flour,  water,  and  Mgs 
may  form  a  mixture^  in  thie  proper  sense ;  but  ifto 
these  were  added  all  sorto  of  spices,  it  would  form  a 
medlef;  'In  great  viUanles,  there  is  often  such  a  auz- 
tmre  of  the  fool,  as  quite  spoils  the  whole  projea  of 
the  Itnave.*— fiotrra. 

More  oft  tn  fbols*  and  roadmen's  hands  than  sages, 

She  seems  a  medtoff  of  all  ages.— Swirr. 
Mi§t9ttM9  ii  a  speclet  of  mixttire  appUeaUe  only  to 


Intelleetaal  nibslects :  tha  mioeeOmtemu  ts  oppoasd  tu 
that  which  is  svstematicaily  arranged :  enays  are  ent- 
eelluneous  in  distinctloB  from  works  on  one  partlenlar 
subiect ;  *  A  writer,  wmee  destgn  Is  so  conprahenslva 
and  miseeUoneouo  as  that  of  an  essayist,  nay  accom- 
modate himself  with  a  topick  from  evoy  scene  of  lifb.* 
—Johnson. 

PROMISCUOUS,  INDISCRIMINATE. 

PromieemouSf  in  Latin  ^rsst^semw,  ftom  ^rsouscss, 
or  pro  and  miseeo  to  mingki  signifies  thoroughly  min- 
gled ;  indiscrinunote^  from  the  Latin  tn  privative  and 
diserimen  a  diflerence,  ^gnifSes  without  any  dilfercnca. 

Prowuscuous  is  applied  to  any  number  of  diffdneni 
objects  mixed  togetiier; 

Victois  and  vanquhdi'd  >>ln  promiicuouo  cries. 

Pom. 
Indiseriminate  is  only  applied  to  the  action  in  which 
one  does  not  discriminate  different  objects :  a  multi- 
tude is  termed  yromiseuoust  as  characterizing  UM 
thing ;  the  use  of  dlfibrent  thiiip  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  of  the  same  things  for  different  oorposes,  is 
termed  indiseriminate^  as  characterizing  the  person : 
things  become  fromiseuous  by  the  want  of  design  In 
anyone;  they  are  indiseriminate  by  the  fkult  of  any 
one :  plants  of  all  descriptions  are  to  be  fbund  9r»- 
miicttaawly  situated  in  the  beds  of  a  carden  :  it  is  folly 
to  level  any  charge  indiscriminately  against  all  we 
members  of  any  community  or  profession ;  '  From  this 
indiscriminate  distrlbotioo  of  misery,  moralists  have 
always  derived  one  of  their  strongest  moral  arguments 
for  a  future  state.*— Johnson. 

IRREGULAR,  DISORDERLY,  INORDINATE, 
INTEMPERATE. 

Irregular^  that  Is  literally  not  regular^  marks  merely 
the  absence  of  a  good  quality ;  disorderly^  that  U 
lllerallv  out  of  order^marks  the  presence  of  a  posi- 
tively bad  quality.  What  is  irre^dar  may  be  so  fVom 
the  nature  of  the  thing ;  what  is  disorderly  b  rendered 
so  by  some  external  circumstance.  Things  are  planted 
irregularly  for  want  of  design :  the  best  troops  are 
apt  to  be  disorderly  in  a  long  march,  irregular  and 
disorderly  are  taken  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural 
sense;  tnordmsto,  which  signifies  also  put  out  of 
order,  is  employed  only  in  the  moral  sense.  What  is 
irregular  is  contrary  to  the  rule  that  is  esublished,  or 
ouant  to  be;  what  Is  disorderly  is  contrary  to  tha 
order  that  has  existed ;  what  is  inordinmU  is  contranr 
to  the  order  that  is  prescribed ;  what  is  inUmporats  m 
contrary  to  the  temper  or  spirit  that  ought  to  be  eo- 
cooraged.  Our  haoils  are  irregidmr  which  are  Hot 
conformalHe  to  the  laws  of  social  societv ;  *  In  yoMh 
there  is  a  certain  irrmlarity  and  agitation  by  no 
means  unbecoming.*— MaLMOTR  {.Letters  of  Pliny). 
Our  practices  will  ne  disorderly  when  we  follow  the 
Mind  hnpulseof  passion;  'The  minds  of  bad  men  are 
dtserisrly.'— Blauu  Our  desires  will  be  inordinata 
wlien  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  reason  guided 
by  religion ;  *InordinaU  passions  are  the  great  dis- 
turbers of  life.*— BuAia.  Our  Indulgendes  will  be  in- 
temperate when  we  consult  nothing  but  our  a^ietiies ; 
*  Persuade  but  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his  money, 
the  intemper^e  man  Io  abandcm  his  revels,  and  I  dare 
undertake  aU  their  giantlike  objections  shaU  vanish.* 
— Sooth.  Young  people  are  apt  to  contract  irregular 
habits  If  not  placed  under  tlie  care  of  discreet  and 
sober  people,  and  made  to  conform  to  the  regulationa 
of  domestick  life :  children  are  naturally  proue  to  be- 
come disorderly^  if  not  perpetually  under  the  eye  of  a 
master :  it  is  the  lot  of  human  beings  in  all  ages  and 
stations  to  have  inordinate  desires,  which  require  a 
constant  check  so  as  Io  prevent  tateaqMrots  conduct 
of  any  kind. 

SEQUEL,  CLOSE. 
Sequel  is  a  species  of  dose ;  It  is  that  which  foUowa 
by  way  of  termination ;  but  the  close  is  simply  that 
which  closes^  or  pots  an  end  to  any  thins.  There  can- 
not be  a  ssfMsl  without  a  eUss^  but  there  mav  be  a 
dose  without  a  sequel.  A  stonr  may  have  either  a 
sequel  or  a  cisss;  when  the  end  Is  detached  from  tha 
beginning  so  as  to  fbllow,  It  Is  msoqmel;  if  the  begln- 
nlog  and  eiMl  are  onhitenrupced,  It  Is  simply  a  eUsi, 
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WhMi  •  work  !■  poWWied  In  dtatliict  puti,  ^htm 
which  foUow  at  the  end  may  be  termed  the  *§pul  .•If 
it  appeera  all  at  once,  the  conchidiog  pages  are  the 
clot*.    The  «ame  distinction  between  these  words  ta 
preserved  in  their  ficuraUve  appUcaUon ; 
If  Made  scandal  or  fool-facM  renoach 
Attend  the  teonel  of  your  imposition, 
Yoor  meer  eniforceaient  shall  acqnittance  me. 
SBAXSpajOin. 
Speedy  death. 
The  c<Mff  of  all  ny  miseries,  and  the 


MlLTOW. 

TO  END,  CTLOSB,  TERMINATE. 
To  bring  any  tbina  to  Its  last  point  Is  the  common 
idea  In  the  signification  of  these  terms. 

To  0iu<  is  the  simple  action  of  patting  an  Md  to^ 
without  any  coUateral  idea ;  It  is  therefore  the  generick 
term.  To  elo»e  is  to  cud  gradually,  or  by  shutting  in, 
hence  we  speak  of  eUMg  the  rear,  or  of  a  scene 
closing; 

Orestes,  Acamas,  In  fhmt  appear, 
And  OSnomaus  and  Thoon  cio$e  the  rear.»Pora. 
To  termiiuUe  is  to  «nd  in  a  speclfick  manner,  hence 
we  speak  with  propriety  of  a  road  or  a  line  UriKi- 
nating;  *  As  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  these 
roads  tarminaUdj  I  Joined  myself  with  the  assembly 
that  were  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  and 
called   themselves  the   band   of  lovers.*— AnoisoN. 
They  preserve  this  dbtincdon  in  the  moral  application. 
There  are  persons  even  in  civilized  countries  so  igno- 
rant as,  like  the  brutes,  to  tnd  th^  lives  as  tb^  began 
them,  without  one  rational  reflection ; 
Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  In  vain, 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain : 
80  shall  my  days  In  one  sad  tenour  run, 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  flrsl  begun^— Pon. 
The  Christian  eUtes  his  career  of  active  duty  only 
with  the  failure  of  his  bodily  powers ; 

One  ftngal  sapper  did  our  studies  elMe/^DHTniN. 
A  person  end*  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  snd  to  it,  by  Yield- 
ing the  subject  of  contest ;  ne  terminatee  the  dispute 
by  entering  into  a  compromise  ;  *  The  wisdom  of  this 
workl,  its  designs  and  efllcacy,  termimuU  on  this  side 
heaven.*— South. 

END,  EXTREMITY. 

Both  these  words  imply  the  last  of  those  parts  which 
constitute  a  thing;  but  the  nd  designates  that  part 
generally;  the  extremity  marks  the  particular  point 
The  extremity  is  fhxn  the  LaUn  extremns  the  very  last 
end.  that  whteh  Is  oulerrooet.  Hence  the  end  may  be 
said  of  tbat  which  bounds  any  thing ;  but  extremity 
of  that  which  extends  Ikrthest  Ihmi  us :  we  may  speak 
of  the  end*  of  that  which  is  circular  In  Its  form,  or  of 
that  which  has  no  spedfick  form ; 
Now  with  fuD  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends. 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  Joins  the  doubling  eiidr.— Pope. 
We  speak  of  the  estrewuti**  of  that  onlv  which  Is 
supposed  to  prefect  lengthwise;  *Oar  female  pro- 
itaan  were  all  the  last  summer  so  taken  up  with  the 
improveneat  of  their  petticoats,  that  they  had  noc 
time  to  attend  to  any  thing  else;  but  having  at  length 
anflciently  adorned  their  kiwer  parts,  they  now  begin 
to  torn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other  extremity,'— Ad 
ntsoK. 

The  end  it*  opposed  lo  the  beginning;  the  extremity 
to  the  centre  or  point  fhnn  which  we  reckon.  When 
a  man  Is  said  to  go  to  the  and  of  a  Jonmey  or  to  the 
end  of  the  workl,  the  eipresaton  is  hi  both  cases  bide- 
flnlte  and  general ;  bat  when  he  is  said  to  go  to  the 
extremitie*  of  the  earth  or  the  extremiti**  of  a  king- 
dom, the  Idea  of  relative  distance  Is  manitotly  im- 


dom,  I 


He  who  goes  to  the  end  of  a  path  may  possibly  have 
a  little  fkrtber  to  go  la  order  to  reach  uie  extremity. 
la  the  figurative  application  end  and  extremity  dinr 
•0  widely  as  not  to  render  any  comparison  neadfuL 

■XTREMITY,  EXTREME. 
KstreanAy  is  used  in  the  proper  or  the  improper 
;  extreme  In  the  improper  sense :  we  speak  of 


the  extremity  ot  a  line  or  ap  avenna,  the  txtrtmity  of 
distress,  but  the  extrem*  of  the  fashion. 

In  the  moral  sense,  extremity  Is  applicable  to  the 
outward  circumstances ;  extreme  to  the  opinione  and 
conduct  of  men :  In  matters  of  dtopute  between  indi- 
viduals it  is  a  happy  thiiig  to  guard  ogainst  coming  to 
extremitie* ;  *  Savage  suffered  the  utnKMt  extremitie* 
of  poverty,  and  oOeu  Oated  so  long  that  he  was  seised 
wltn  lUntness.'— JonxsoH.  It  Is  the  characteristick 
of  volatile  tempers  lo  be  always  In  extremt*^  either 
the  extreme  of  Jov  or  the  extrewu  of  sorrow ;  *  The 
two  extreme*  to  be  guarded  agaluat  are  despotism, 
where  all  are  slaves,  and  anatcby,  where  all  would 
nile  and  none  obejr.*— Blair. 

CLOSE,  COMPACT. 

CZmS}  in  French  elM^  comes  from  the  Lathi  dautut 
participle  of  cUmde  to  shut ;  eemfoct^  in  Latin  eem- 
fnetu*j  participle  of  eomyinge  to  fix  or  Join,  signlfiea 
Jointed  ckise  together. 

Proximity  Is  expressed  by  both  these  terms;  the 
fbrmer  in  a  general  and  the  latter  In  a  restricted  sense. 
Two  bodies  may  be  ele*9  to  eacb  other,  but  a  body  Is 
eompxa  with  regard  to  hself. 

Contact  is  not  essential  to  constitute  eUaenee* ;  but  a 
perftct  adhesion  of  all  the  parts  of  a  body  is  essential 
to  produce  eompaetne**.  Lines  are  clo*e  to  each  other 
that  are  separated  but  by  a  small  space ; 

To  right  and  left  the  martial  wings  display 

Their  shining  arms,  and  stand  in  cloee  array ; 

Though  weak  their  spears,  though  dwarfish  be  their 
height, 

Cew^act  they  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fight. 

Sir  Wm.  Jomss. 
Things  are  rolled  together  In  a  eemynet  form  that  are 
brought  wlihbi  the  smallest  possible  space ;  *  Without 
attracdoB  the  dissevered  particles  of  the  chaos  could 
never  conveiM  into  such  great  cempmU  1 
plaBel8.*»BaMTurr. 


CLOSE,  NEAR,  NIGH. 

CloM  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
near  and  nigh  are  In  Saxon  neur^  neeki  German, 
nsA,  JbC 

a***  is  more  definite  than  n*mr:  houaes  stand  etete 
to  each  other  which  are  almost  Joined ;  men  stand 
ele*e  when  they  looeh  each  other ; 

Th*  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep, 

And  coucbhig  eloee^  repel  Invading  sleep.— Popk. 
Ot^Jects  are  near  which  are  within  sight;  persons  ara 
near  each  other  when  they  can  converse  together 
JVmt  and  nigk^,  which  are  but  variations  of  each  other, 
in  etymotogy,  admit  of  little  or  no  diflbrence  in  their 
use ;  the  former  however  is  the  most  general.  People 
live  near  each  other  who  are  in  the  same  street ;  tmnr 
live  el»*9  to  ehch  oth«r  when  their  houses  are  ad- 
Joining; 

O  friend !  Ulysaes*  shouts  invade  my  ear ; 

Distressed  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near.— Popi. 

From  the  led  fieki  theh  scatter*d  bodies  bear. 

And  nigh  the  fleet  a  fUneral  structure  rear^-PopB. 
Chte  Is  annexed  as  an  adjective ;  n*mr  is  empkwed 
only  aa  an  adverb  or  preposition.    We  speak  of  eUee 
nnkaorclsMllaea;  bat  not  nsar  ranks  or  nsor  lines. 

STRAIT,  NARROW. 

atraity  whteh  Isotherwise  spelled sCra^ilf,  fiom  tha 
Latin  atrietma  boond,  signUlea  bound  tight,  that  Is, 
brought  Into  a  small  compass:  narrow,  which  Is  a 
varlraon  of  aear,  expresses  a  mode  of  nearness  or 
cloaeneas.  Strait  is  a  particular  term ;  narrow  la 
general :  atraitne**  is  an  artificial  mode  of  narrow 
ne**;  a  coat  is  strait  which  Is  made  to  compress  the 
body  within  a  small  compass :  narrow  Is  either  the 
artificial  or  the  natural  property  of  a  body;  as  a  nar- 
row ribbon,  or  a  narrow  leaf. 

That  which  is  otrait  is  so  by  the  means  of  other 
bodies;  that  which  Is  so  of  Itself;  as  a  piece  of  water 
confined  ckiseon  each  side  by  land,  is  called  a  *traH  ; 
*  They  are  afraid  to  meet  her  If  thev  have  miaMd  the 
church;  but  then  they  are  nwre  afraM  to  see  her,  if 
they  are  laced  aa  atrait  as  they  can  possibly  be '  - 
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Law.  Whalever  to  bomutod  by  lAdai  ttiat  ara  nev 
Mch  other  to  iMrrvw;  thua  a  piece  of  tosd  wbow  pfo- 
oafcd  ■idetareataMiaU  dtouooe  frooi  eadi  ocber  to 


No  nmrrpw  Mih 
He  had  to  paa.— Miltom. 
The  Mune  dtotiuctloD  appUee  to  these  temu  in  their 
moral  um:  a  penoo  in  strmiuiud  clreoiiMtancee  to 
kept,  by  meani  of  bto  clreuiiMiaooes,  from  Incurriof 
eren  oecuwary  ezpeneee }  a  penoo  who  to  In  aarriMo 
circomaiaooee  to  repretooted  aa  haTiog  buta  aoiall  ez- 
leot  of  piopertj. 

DISTANT,  FAB,  REMOTE. 
Di»Umt  to  enployed  ai  an  adinnec  or  olbarwtoe; 
far  to  ueed  only  at  an  adverb.    We  qpeak  of 


obtocta,  or  ot^eeu  being  ^lUttmt;  but  we  epealc  of 
tliu^  (mly  aa  being  fmr. 
DitUmty  in  Lattn  iUttMt  compounded  of  M  and 
w  etanding  asunder,  to  employed  only  for  bodies  at 
i  /er,  In  OeraMn  ftm^  most  probably  ftom  g^ak- 


rM,  participte  cifakren^  In  Greek  «<pc(v  to  go,  slgoifies 
gone  or  removed  awav,  and  to  employed  to 
either  audonary  or  otiierwise;  hence  we  say  that  a 


thing  to  rfwteaf,  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  flies /or. 

DuUMt  to  used  to  deaJgnate  great  apace ;  far  only 
that  which  to  ordinary:  the  son  to  nine^-foor  milliooa 
of  milea  iuuiu  tnm  the  earth ;  a  person  lives  not 
venr  ftw  off,  or  a  person  to/ar  ftom  the  apot. 

DitttaU  la  used  absolutely  to  express  an  Intervening 
space.     RtmoUy  in  Latin  rtimotnu^  participte  of  r«- 
sMvsa  to  remove,  rather  expresses  the  relative  idea  of 
being  gone  out  or  slglit.    A  person  to  said  to  live  in  a 
diiUmt  country  or  m  a  remtU  comer  of  any  country. 
These  terms  bear  a  similar  analogy  in  the  fiaurative 
application;  when  we  speak  of  a  raai«f«  idea  it  desig- 
nates that  whkh  to  less  UaMe  to  strike  the  mind  than 
a  dia<«u  idea.   A  dMlcat  relationship  between  indivi- 
duato  to  never  altogether  lost  sight  of;  when  the  con- 
nexion between  objects  to  very  rtmoU  it  easily  escapes 
observation ;  *  It  to  a  pretty  saying  of  Tbales,  '*  False- 
hood to  Just  aa  far  distant  from  truth  aa  the  eara  from 
the  eyea,"  by  which  he  would  intimate  that  a  wtoe  man 
would  not  easily  give  credit  to  the  reporuof  acUona 
which  he  baa  not  seen/— Spbctatoe. 
O  might  a  parent's  careAil  wish  prevail, 
Fart  far  fVom  Dion  should  thy  vesseto  saiL 
And  thou  (Wm  camps  remeta  the  danger  shun, 
Which  now,  alas !  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 

POPB. 

SHORT,  BRIEF.  CONCISE,   SUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY. 

fsharty  in  French  eaart,  Qerman  ten,  Latin  eartiM, 
Greek  Kv^;  *r<i/,  in  Latin  *rm«,  in  Greek /Spox^: 
esMMe,  in  Latin  cmmwm,  si^ifles  cut  Into  a  small 
body ;  tuecmU^  in  Latin  nMctiietea,  participle  of  a«e- 
ahtgot  signilles  brought  wlthina  small  oompsss;  avsi- 
SBcry,  V.  Abridgement. 

Short  Is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  speclflck  terms: 
every  thint  which  admits  of  dimensions  may  be  ekert^ 
aa  oppoaed  U>  the  long,  that  ia,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
Aclaliy ;  the  reat  are  apeclea  of  artificial  »kart$ua$^  or 
that  which  to  the  work  of  art:  hence  it  to  that  mate- 
rial, aa  wdl  as  spiritual,  objects  ntay  be  termed  tkart ; 
but  the  briefs  eanei*e^  aneeinet.  and  stmmarff  are  in- 
telleaual  or  spiritual  only.  We  may  term  a  stick,  a 
letter,  or  a  discourse,  ekart ;  '  The  widest  excursions 
of  the  mind  are  made  by  akart  flights  frequently  re- 
peated.*—Jobmsom.  We  speak  of  bretity  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  speech;  'Premeditation  of  thought, 
and  *f«o«ty  of  azpraarioa,  are  the  great  ingredients  or 
that  leveieace  that  to  required  to  a  pious  and  accepl- 
aMe  prayer.*— SoiTTM.  Caweiaameea  and  amccitnUnaaa 
apply  to  the  matter  of  speech ;  *  Artototle  has  a  dry 
MMciasMaa,  that  makes  one  Imagine  one  to  perusing  a 
table  of  Goolenia.*— Grat. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  neehut  and  clear. 

That  rndy  wlis  may  comprehend  them  soon. 

Roscommon. 

SmtsMrf  regards  the  mode  either  of  speaking  or 

action; 
Nor  snend  their  time  to  show  their  reading, 
She  *a  have  a  lasiBisrf  proceeding.— Swirr. 


The  kri^  to  oppoaed  to  tiM  prolix;  tkaeaacissaad 
anceimU  to  the  dlfltae;  the  amraiaryto  theclrcnm- 
stantial  or  cereoioolous.  It  to  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively littte  importance  whether  a  man*a  life  be  king  or 
tkart;  but  it  deeply  ooncema  him  that  every  moment 
be  well  apent.  Bravitjf  of  expreaaton  ought  to  be  con- 
aulted  by  apeakera,  even  more  than  by  wrltera ;  eon- 
eiaemaat  to  of  peculiar  advantage  In  the  formation  of 
rulea  fur  young  pericma :  and  tiuxinetiuaa  to  a  requl- 
alttf  In  every  writer,  who  haa  exteoaive  materlato  to 
digest :  a  suataMrf  mode  of  proceeding  may  have  the 
advantage  of  saving  time,  but  it  has  the  tf'     ' 


of  inconectness,  and  oAen  of  ii\iustice. 


disadvantage 


TO  CLOSE,  SHUT. 

OUa*  to  to  make  ckise;  akmt  to  in  Saxon  atuUm, 
Dutch  acAnMan,  Hebrew  ODD  to  *top  up. 

CUae  to  to  tkutf  frequently  as  the  means  to  the  end. 
To  ei0««  signifies  simply  to  put  together;  to  ahu  slg 
nifles  to  put  together  so  elaaa  that  no  opening  to  mL 
The  eyes  are  that  by  eiMnurtbe  eydids;  the  mouth 
iMtkutbf  claaing  the  lipa.  The  idea  of  brin«ing  near 
or  Joining  to  prominent  in  the  significatioo  of  eUa$; 
that  of  fastening  or  preventing  admittance  in  the  word 
shut.  By  the  figure  of  metonymy,  cloae  may  be  oflea 
substituted  for  akut ;  as  we  may  apeak  of  daaing  the 
eyea  or  the  mouth ;  elanng  a  book  or  a  door  in  the 
aense  of  akfUtingy  particularly  in  poetry ; 

Soon  ahall  the  sire  8eraglio*s  horrid  gales 

Ooaf  like  the  eternal  bara  of  death  upon  thee. 

JoRNSOlf 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poeto  may  sometimes  use 
akmt  where  eUae  vrould  be  more  appropriate ; 

BeboM.  fond  man ! 
,  See  here  thy  plctur*d  life :  pass  some  few  years 
'  Thy  flowering  sprlna,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength, 

Thy  sober  autumn  ladiiig  into  age, 

And  pale  conluding  winter  comes  at  last, 

And  tknU  the  scene.— TaoKaoN. 
In  ordinary  discourse,  however,  these  words  are  very 
distinct 

Many  things  are  cloaei  which  are  not  to  be  akat,  and 
are  akut  which  camiot  be  cloaed.  Nothing  can  be 
eUaed  but  what  conaista  of  mure  than  one  part ;  no- 
thing can  be  akul  but  what  has  or  to  auppoaed  to  have 
a  cavity.  A  wound  to  closed,  hMX.  cannot  be  aAat ;  a 
window  or  a  box  to  akmiy  but  not  eloaed. 

When  both  are  applied  to  hollow  bodlea,  close  ira- 
pliea  a  atopping  up  of  the  whote,  sk$u  an  occaalooal 
atoppage  at  the  entrance.  What  to  closed  remains 
elaaed:  what  to  akut  may  be  opened.  A  hole  in  a 
road,  or  a  paaaage  through  any  place  to  ciMsd ;  agate, 
a  window,  or  a  door,  to  skut. 

TO  CLOSE,  FINISH,  CONCLUDE. 

To  eloee  signifies  literally  to  make  close,  or  tning  aa 
near  together  aa  they  ought  to  be,  and  in  an  extended 
sense,  to  bring  thinga  to  the  point  where  they  ought  to 
end;  tajhusk^  ftom  the  Latin jhu«  an  end,  and  con- 
dudsy  fh>m  eon  and  eluda  or  eUndo  to  shut,  have  the 
same  general  and  literal  meaning  as  Uose, 

To  does  to  to  bring  to  an  end;  to;fiM«*  totomake 
an  end :  we  doae  a  thing  by  ceasing  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  It;  we  jI«mA  it  by  really  having  no 
more  to  do  to  it  We  dose  an  account  with  a  peraon 
with  whom  we  mean  to  have  no  forther  transactkma ; 
we  jItuaA  the  business  which  we  have  begun. 

It  to  sometimes  nacesaary  to  doae  without  fimMng^ 
but  we  cannot  AmmA  without  doeing.  The  waatoir 
time  win  compel  a  person  to  doae  hto  letter  befoie  be 
has  Miakad  saying  all  be  wtobes.  It  to  a  laudable 
desire  in  every  one  to  wish  to  doae  hto  career  in  Ufo 
honourably,  and  tojbeiak  whatever  be  undertakes  lo 
the  satisfoctkio  of  himself  and  others. 

To  condnde  to  a  species  ofjinisking,  that  to  to  say, 
fLniaking  In  a  certain  manner ;  we  always  jlmaA  when 
we  eondude.  but  we  do  not  always  condnde  when  we 
A  history  to  dosed  at  a  certain  reign;  it 


to  JUniskad  when  brought  to  the  period  proposed ;  it 
to  condnded  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  leadlni 
events. 

Ctoee  and  Jbnak  are  employed  generally,  and  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  lln ;  the  former  In  speaking 
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of  timet,  MMOM,  perlodi,  he.  tbe  lattar  wttb  regard 
to  occuMtioiis  and  puraultt ;  e^neluMn  to  uaed  parti- 
cularly in  spealcinff  of  morai  and  intdlectual  operauooa. 
A  reign,  an  entertainmenti  an  age.  a  year,  may  have  ita 
elote ;  a  drawing,  an  exerciw,  a  piece  of  worlt,  may  be 
jUistUd;  a  discourae,  a  itory,  an  alRilr,  a  negotiation 
may  t>e  concluded.  Tlie  dote  of  Alfied't  reign  waa 
more  peaceful  than  tlie  commencement:  tlwae  who 
are  careful  as  to  what  they  bq^  will  be  careful  to 
jUtisk  what  they  liave  begun:  lome  preacher* aeldom 
awalKn  attention  in  their  hearera  nntil  they  come  to 
tlie  ctnctnswn  of  their  discoarw ; 

Deatnictlon  hanga  on  every  word  we  apeak, 
On  every  thought,  till  the  e^mcluding  airoke 
Determinei  all,  and  c<mm  our  doaign. 

ADDiaON. 

*The  great  work  of  which  Joitlnian  haa  the  credit, 
althongh  it  comprehenda  tlie  wlmle  ayatem  of  Juria- 
miidence,  waa  Jhushedt  we  are  told,  in  throe  years.* — 
Sift  Wm.  Jokbs. 


CX>MPLETE,  PERFECT,  FINISHED. 

CowtpUt*^  in  Froieh  e«mpl«t.  Latin  cm^lehu^  par^ 
ticiple  of  eomfleo  to  tUl  up,  s^lflea  the  quality  of 
being  filled,  or  liaving  all  that  is  necessary ;  perftcty  in 
Latin  p«*/eeliu,  oarticiple  of  ftrJUi*  to  perform  or  do 
thoroughly,  signifies  tlie  state  of  being  done  tliorougiily ; 
JtmskMi  marks  the  state  of  being/iiM*«d  (v.  TV  cUte). 

That  is  eompUu  which  haa  no  deficiency:  that  li 
perfect  which  has  positive  excellence;  and  that  la 
Jnuked  which  has  no  omission  in  it. 

That  to  which  any  thing  can  be  added  ia  taeesi- 
pUte ;  when  it  can  be  improved  it  ia  impetrfect ;  when 
more  labour  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  it  is  tm- 
pUeked.  A  thing  is  c^mwUu  hi  all  its  parte;  *  With 
ua  the  reading  or  the  Scripture  is  a  part  of  our  church 
Utargy,  a  special  portion  of  the  aervlce  which  we  do 
to  God,  and  not  an  exercise  to  spend  the  time,  when 
one  doth  wait  for  another  coming,  till  the  aaaemUv  of 
them  that  shall  afterward  worship  liim  be  eempUteJ' 
— HooxsR.  A  thing  is  perfect  as  to  the  beau^  and 
deslan  of  the  eooatroctlon ;  ^t  has  been  obaerved  of 
children,  tliat  they  are  longo*  before  they  can  pro- 
nounce perfect  sounds,  because  pcr/«ct  sounds  are  not 
pronounced  to  them.'— HAwnswoft-m.  We  count 
those  things  f«r/fet  which  want  nothing  requisite  for 
the  end,  whereto  they  are  instituted.'— Hooncft.  A 
thina  is  Jhusked  as  it  comes  ftom  the  Imnd  of  the 
workman,  and  answers  his  intention.  A  set  of  books 
Is  not  eempUte  when  a  volume  ia  wanting:  there  la 
nothing  in  the  proper  wmaeperfea  which  ta  tbe  work 
of  man ;  but  the  term  is  used  relatively  for  whatever 
makes  the  greatest  approach  to  perfeetien :  a  Jiniehed 
performance  evinces  care  and  dUteence  on  tlie  part  of 
the  workman ;  '  i  would  make  what  bears  your  name 
as  ImiekeU  as  my  laat  work  ought  to  be;  that  Is  mor« 
Jtmithed  than  tbe  rest.*— Pora.  A  taste  is  said  to  be 
perfect  to  denote  its  intrtnaick  excellence,  but  it  ia  saki 
to  bejbueked  to  denote  its  acquired  excellence :  *  It  la 
neoeamry  for  a  man  who  wouM  form  to  hlmaelf  a 
Jbttekad  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  veraed  in  the 
works  of  the  beat  criticks,  ancient  and  modem.'— Aj>- 
maoM. 

A  thfaig  mav  be  eempleie  or  Jimiehed  wtthont  hOsm 
perfect;  and  It  mav  be  perfect  whhout  being  either 
complete  or  pueked.  A  sound  is  said  to  be  perfect. 
but  not  compute  or  Jbueked.  The  works  of  the  an- 
cients are,  as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  M- 
cempletcy  and  aome  probably  tu^btieked;  and  yet  the 
greater  part  wnperfeu  In  thdr way:  the  works  of  the 
moderaa  are  mostly  cMwists  and  Jhueked;  yet  but  a 
■nan  part  have  any  datana  even  to  human  perfeetwn. 
The  term  c^mpteu  may  be  applied  in  a  bad  as  well  as 


.  a  cempUu  knave  implies  one  who  la 

veraed  in  every  part  of  knavery; 

None  better  guard  agabist  a  cheat, 

Than  he  who  Is  a  knave  cemplete^—htwiM. 

TO  CXJMPLBTE,  FINISH,  TERMINATE. 

Qmpteu  Is  to  make  complete ;  jbiuA  and  termi- 
^J^^t  •***  explained  in  the  preceding  article 


We  cemnlete*  what  is  undertaken  by  eontinttiflg  to 
labour  at  it ;  we  Jiniek  what  is  beaun  in  a  sute  ot 
forwardness  by  putting  the  last  hand  to  it ;  we  tsrsit- 
iiat«  what  ought  not  to  last  bv  bringing  it  to  a  doae. 
So  that  the  characteristick  idea  ofcompleUng  is  the 
conducting  of  a  thing  to  its  final  period  ;  ihrntotfatiekr 
ing^  the  arrival  at  that  period ;  and  tliat  of  tsrau- 
noti'ii^,  the  cessation  of  a  thing. 

Completing  has  properly  relation  to  permanent 
works  onlv,  whettier  mechanical  or  intellectual;  we 
desire  a  thing  to  be  compleud  fh>m  a  curiosity  to  seo 
it  in  Its  entire  sUte ;  *  It  Is  perhaps  kindly  provided  by 
nature,  thJit  as  the  feathers  and  strength  of  a  bird  grow 
together,  and  her  wings  are  not  completed  till  she  ia 
able  to  fly,  ao  some  proportk>n  shouhl  be  preserved  in 
the  human  kind  between  Judgement  and  courage.'-^ 
JoHXsoK.  To  Jimisk  is  employed  for  passing  occupa- 
tions; we  wish  a  thlng/iM«k«d  ftom  an  anxiety  to  pro- 
ceed to  something  else,  or  a  dialike  to  the  thing  in 
whleh  we  are  engsged ;  *  The  artificer,  for  the  manu- 
flicture  which  tMjbiskee  in  a  day,  receives  a  certain 
sum ;  but  the  wit  ft^nently  gaina  no  advantage  ftom 
a  performance  at  whicn  he  haa  toiled  many  noontha.* 
— Hawkbswortb.  TVnanMiMf  respects  (Useusskms, 
dififerences,  and  disputes.  Light  minds  undertake 
many  things  without  eompletiMg  any.  ChiMren  and 
unsteady  people  set  about  many  thinp  without  ;iiu«A- 
ing  any.  litigious  people  terwunaU  one  dispute  only 
t>  commence  another. 

CONSUMMATION,  COMPLETION. 

Censtmmatien,  Latin  coueMmm«tiOj  compoanded 
of  con  and  raaisia  the  sum«  signifles  toe  summing  or 
winding  up  of  the  whole— the  puttli«  a  final  period  to 
any  concern ;  completion  signifies  either  the  act  of 
completing,  or  the  sUte  of  being  completed  («.  TV 
complete). 

The  arrival  at  a  cooehwioo  is  comprehended  in  both 
theae  terma,  but  they  diflfer  principally  in  appUcation ; 
wiiibes  are  coneummated;  plans  are  completed:  we 
often  flatter  ourselves  that  the  completion  of  all  our 
plana  will  be  the  conemmmation  of  all  our  wishes,  and 
thus  expoae  ourselves  to  grievous  disappointmenta : 
the  coneummiuion  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  to  not 
always  the  coneummmtion  of  hopes  and  joys:  it  to  fi«* 
quently  the  beginning  of  misery  and  disappointment ; 
'  It  to  not  10  be  doubtod  but  it  waa  a  constant  practloe 
of  all  that  to  praiaewotthy,  which  made  her  capable 
of  beholding  death,  not  as  the  dissolution  but  th« 
coneummation  of  liie.*— Stskui.  We  often  sacrifice 
much  to  the  complaion  of  a  pnrpoae  which  we  after- 
ward find  not  worth  the  labour  of  attainUog ;  *  He 
makes  it  the  utmost  completion  of  an  ill  character  to 
bear  a  malertdence  to  the  best  of  men.*— Pops. 

As  epithets,  eoneummate  to  employed  only  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  complete  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense: 
those  who  are  regarded  as  compute  footo  are  ikh  un- 
frequently  eoneummate  knaves :  the  theatre  to  not  the 
only  place  for  witnessing  a  ftuce ;  human  life  aflbrda 
many  of  various  descriptions ;  amoiw  the  number  (^ 
which  we  may  reckon  those  as  congileu  In  their  kind 
which  are  acted  at  electtona,  where  conewmm^te  folly 
and  cemewmmote  hypocrisy  are  practtoed  by  turns. 

RIPE,  MATURE. 
Ripe  to  the  English,  mMtnre  the  Latin  word ;  tbe 
former  has  a  universal  application,  both  proper  and 
improper;  the  latter  has  mostly  an  improper  applica- 
tion. The  idea  of  completion  in  growth  to  sbiply 
designated  by  tbe  ftmner  term ;  the  Mea  of  moral  per- 
doa,  as  for  at  least  as  it  to  attataiable,  to  marked  by 
tbe  latter:  fltUt  to  ripe  when  it  reqohies  no  more  sus- 
tenance ftom  the  parent  stock ;  a  judgement  to  mofars 
which  requires  no  more  time  and  knowledge  to  render 
it  perfect  or  fitted  for  exercise:  In  the  same  manner  a 
project  may  be  saM  to  be  ripe  for  execuUon,  or  a  peo- 
pto  ripe  for  revolt ; 

So  to  hto  crowne,  she  him  restor'd  agalne. 
In  which  he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld 
SranssR. 
On  tbe  eontrarr,  reflectkMi  may  be  saM  to  be  matwt 
to  which  soflicteocy  of  Ume  haa  been  given,  and  ago 

•  Vkle  Glraid ;  •«  Acbever,  flnir,  Mnolner.** 
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mur  bt  trid  to  bt  mature  whkk  h 
blchMt  pitch  of  peifectioB ; 

Tb*  AUMniui  Mge,  nvolTlBf  In  hit  mind 
Tbit  weakneWf  bUndnev,  oDMlmfa  of  mankind, 
Foretold  tliat  in  matur^r  days,  tboogb  late, 
When  time  tbould  riytn  tbe  decree  of  fUe, 
Some  god  woold  light  na.— Jkktm. 
Rifm$$9  la  hovrerer  not  alwayi  a  good  qtiallty ;  bat 
MaCarf cy  is  always  a  perfection :  the  riptn«$s  or  eome 
fruit  dimlniflhea  tbe  eicelleoce  of  its  flavour;  there 
are  some  fruits  which  have  no  flavour  until  they  come 
toaiofanCf. 

WHOLE,  ENTIRE,  CX)MFLETB,  TOTAL, 
INTEGRAL. 

WkfU  eMlndea  sabCraction ;  mtir$  eidodea  dhl- 
aion;  cMi^I«t«eadudaBdeflc>eacy:  a  »*Ws orange  has 
had  nothing  taken  from  it;  an  mtir*  orange  Is  not  yet 
cot;  and  a  cmtfUU  anafp  Is  grown  to  lb  full  slae. 
It  Is  posriMe,  therefore,  for  a  ihlng  to  be  whoU  and  not 
mitrs;  and  to  be  both,  and  yet  not  ctmfUU:  an 
orange  cut  Into  pans  is  tehtU  while  all  tbe  parts  re- 
main together,  but  it  is  not  saltrv.  Hence  we  speak 
of  a  wkd*  bouse,  an  ff»«rf  set,  and  a  eompUu  book. 
The  wkeUiuf  or  integrity  of  a  thing  Is  destroyed  at 
one's  pleasure;  the  fmfUtmuss  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. 

T»tml  denotes  tbe  aggregate  of  the  parts ;  wkoU  the 
junction  of  all  tbe  paru :  the  former  is,  therefore,  em- 
ployed more  in  the  moral  sense  to  convey  the  Idea  of 
extent,  and  the  latter  mostly  in  the  proper  sense. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  totai  destructkm  of  the  whole 
city,  or  of  some  particular  houses :  the  Ulml  amount 
of  expenses;  the  wkoU  expense  of  the  war.  Wk0U 
and  t0ttU  may  In  this  maimer  be  employed  to  denote 
thlugs  as  weU  as  qualities:  In  regard  to  material  sub- 
stances vkcle*  are  always  opposed  to  the  parts  of 
whkh  they  are  composed ;  the  totml  Is  the  collected 
sum  of  the  parts:  and  the  mUgrat  Is  the  same  as  the 
Mt^ra/ number.  .      ^ 

Tbe  first  four  may  likewise  be  emptoyed  as  ad  verba ; 
but  wMlf  is  a  BMMW  fkmiilar  term  than  utmlljf  in  ex- 
preming  the  Mea  of  extent;  enttrOf  is  the  same  as 
undivi<tedly ;  ctmpUUlf  is  the  same  as  perfectly,  with- 
out any  thing  wanting.  We  are  wkoUf  or  UUU9  ig- 
norant of  the  aflUr;  we  are  saciralir  at  the  disposal  or 
servk»  of  another ;  we  are  cMipMsly  at  variance  hi 


All  these  terms,  except  the  last,  are  applied  to  moral 
oldeota  with  a  similar  disthicUon ; 

And  all  so  forming  an  harmonioofl  wkde. 
Thohsoit. 
(The  eaftrs conquest  of  the  passions  is  so  dUBcuIt  a 
work,  that  they  who  despair  of  it  should  tblifk  of  a 
less  diflicult  tsisk,  and  only  attempt  to  regulate  them.' 
— SraaLB.  ^     ^  ... 

And  oft,  when  unobserv*d. 
Steal  (hmi  the  bam  a  straw,  till  soft  and  warm. 
Clean  and  eompUU^  their  habitation  grows. 
Tuoiuov. 
Nothiag  onder  a  uul  tbotough  change  In  tbe  con- 
vert wiU  sufltoe.'— SouTM. 


GROSS,  TOTAL. 

Qrt$  Is  connected  with  the  word  treat:  ftom  the 
Idea  of  sixe  which  enters  into  the  original  meaning  of 
this  term  Is  derived  that  of  quanUtv:  f^tdL  from  tbe 
Lathi  tolas,  signifies  Uterallv  the  whole.  The  gfst 
IroDUes  that  from  which  nothing  has  been  taken :  tbe 
fslai  signifies  that  to  which  nothing  need  be  added : 
the  /T»M  Bum  includes  every  tMng  without  regard  to 
what  it  maybe:  the totai Uicludcs  ewy«J»j5iri^ 
one  wishm  to  Include :  we  may,  therefore,  deduct  ftom 
tbetrsM  that  which  does  not  Immediately  betona  to 
It ;  but  the  utal  is  that  which  admits  of  no  deducUon. 
The  tT^9  weight  In  trade  Is  applicable  to  any  article, 
the  whole  of  which,  good  or  bad,  pare  or  drom.  Is 
Inchided  in  opposition  to  the  neat  weight ;  the  total 
■mooat  Buppoees  all  to  be  included  wfUch  onght  to 
tana  a  part,  in  opposition  to  any  smaller  amounuor 
subdivisions ;  when  employed  In  the  Improper  sense, 
they  pnwrve  the  same  Aaiinction :  things  asesaldto 


be  taken  or  eoBaUerad  ta  tbe  fries,  that  la.  In  tbe  largt 
and  ooraprehenstve  way,  one  with  another :  *  I  have 
more  than  once  found  fault  with  thoae  general  reflec- 
tions which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  coinmonwealtha 
in  the  /TMs.'—AoinsoN.  Thiiip  are  said  to  und<»fo 
a  totoi  change;  *  Nature  Is  either  coMecied  into  one 
totai,  or  diflTused  and  distribuled.'— Uacom. 

TO  ACCOMPLISH,  EFFECT,  EXECUTE, 
ACHIEVE. 

Aee*mpUMk^  in  French  oeeesipUr,  ta  compoanded  of 
the  intensive  syllable  tot  mi  and  ctmplirf  in  Latin 
compl—  to  complete,  sipilfying  tocomjriete  to  the  end ; 
e/ec(.  In  Latin  cfsetiw,  participle  of  ^pcts,  compound- 
ed of  ^  and  ex  out  of  or  up,  and  facio  to  make,  slg^ 
nIAestomake  up  until  nothing  remains  to  be  done; 
exeenUi  in  Latin  «xse«(as,  participle  oCnefusr^  com- 
pounded  of  ex  and  eptor  or  tequor  to  follow,  sixnifiea 
to  follow  up  or  carry  through  to  the  end ;  aekteve^  in 
French  oeAerer,  ftoro  chtfrn  chief,  signifies  to  perform 
as  a  chief,  or  perfectly. 

We  mec0m9li*k  an  ol^ect.  <f  see  a  porpose,  ez«cato 
a  project,  aekieve  an  enterprise.    Perseverance  Is  re- 

?|Ulsite  for  uceempli»king^  means  for  efecting,  abilltieB 
or  txeevting^  and  spirit  for  aekicving.  Some  persona 
are  always  strivhiK  to  atuin  an  end  without  ever  ae- 
ecmpUsktrng  what  they  propose ;  *  It  is  the  firM  rule  in 
oratory  that  a  man  must  appear  such  as  be  woukl 
persuade  others  to  be;  and  that  can  be  mtctmplitksi 
only  by  the  force  of  lils  life.'— Swirr.  It  Is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  suit  the  means  to  the  end  when  we  have 
any  scUeioc  to  effect ;  *  Reason  considers  the  motive, 
the  means,  and  the  end ;  and  honours  courage  only 
when  it  is  employed  to  ^ect  the  purpose  of  virtue.*— 
Hawkbswobth.    Those  who  are  readiest  In  fbrminf 

Erojects  are  not  always  the  fittest  for  carrying  them 
ito  axuMtion, ;  '  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal 
appetites  with  pleasures  that  impair  our  intellectual 
vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with  scliemes  which  we 
know  our  lives  roust  fall  in  atteniptittg  to  tretmte*— 
JonasoN.  That  ardour  of  rbaracier  which  impels  to 
tbe  ackievtmmU  of  arduous  undertakings  belongs  but 
to  very  few ;  '  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  case 
our  freethinkers  could  once  aekieve  their  glorious  de- 
sign of  linking  the  credit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  oamteg  the  revenues  to  be  withdrawn  which  tlwir 
wiser  forefathers  had  appointed  to  the  support  and 
encourageaaent  of  Its  teachers,  in  a  little  time  the 
Shaster  would  be  as  intelligible  as  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment.*—BaaKKLcr. 

We  abould  never  give  np  what  we  have  the  least 
chance  of  aectrnpUekingj  If  it  be  worth  tbe  labour; 
nor  pursue  any  plan  which  aflfords  us  no  prospect  of 
Meeting  what  we  wbh ;  nor  undertake  what  we  do 
not  fed  ourselves  competent  to  exsevfe,  particularly 
when  there  is  any  thing  extraordinary  to  oMtoos.  The 
friends  of  humanity  exerted  theh  utmost  endeavoaia 
in  behalf  of  the  enslaved  Africans,  and  after  manv 
years*  noble  struggle  at  length  oce§mpU*hed  their 
wishes  as  far  as  respects  Great  Britain,  by  obtalninf 
a  legislative  enactment  againat  the  slave  trade :  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  cfect  the  total  abolHloo 
of  this  neftuioos  traflkk:  the  vices  of  hidlvidaals  stIR 
Interfere  with  the  due  execution  of  the  hiws  of  their 
country :  yet  this  triumph  of  humanity,  as  for  as  It  has 
been  soccessftil,  exceeds  in  greatoem  tbe 
aekiemememt*  of  antiquity. 


ACCOMPLISHED,*  PERFECT. 

Thcee  epithets  exprem  an  assemblage  of  aU  the  an»- 
liUes  suluble  to  the  subject;  and  mark  the  qualifica- 
tion in  the  highest  d^ree.  Jfeeomplukei  refers  only 
to  the  artificial  refinements  of  tbe  mind ;  psr/seC  is  said 
of  things  in  general,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
mental  and  corporeaL 

An  acquaintance  wHh  modem  languages  and  the 
ornamental  branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  consti- 
tutes a  person  oefmplUhU ;  *  For  who  expects  that, 
under  a  tutor,  a  young  gentleman  should  be  an  occsm- 
wUtktd  pubHck  orator  or  logician.*— Locxa.  The 
bighest  possible  degree  of  skUl  hi  any  ait  cooslituteB  a 
man  a  perfect  artist ; 

•  Vide  Abbe  GIrard :  "  AccompH,  parfolt** 


ENGLISH  8TN0NYMES. 


WUUa  ft  ken  o«r  araiy  Um, 
OarmeB  moce  ^m/mi  in  Um  uw  of  ■ 

SBAKflraABB. 

An  a€eon^lM$d  mftn  necdbi  no  moial  endowment  to 
entitle  Irim  to  the  name;  *Ttie  Enfilah  natioo in tbe 
time  of  Slialupenre  waa  yet  itniggling  to  emerge  fltmi 
barbarity ;  and  to  be  al>le  to  read  and  write  waa  an 
meeompUskmaU  still  valued  for  lu  rarity/— JoHMaoM. 
A  perf*u  man,  if  audi  a  one  tiiere  could  be,  moat 
be  free  from  every  moral  imperfection,  and  endowed 
with  every  virtue ;  *  A  man  endowed  with  great  ptr- 
fectwns^  without  good  Iveeding,  is  Uke  one  w1k>  tiaa 
Ola  pocket  ftill  of  gold,  bat  aiwaya  wania  change  fbr 
his  ordinary  occasloos.*— Stbclb.  AecompUthed  is 
applied  only  to  persons ;  perfut  is  applicable  not  only 
lo  peraoiis  but  to  works,  and  every  tiUng  dse  as  occa> 
aion  requires;  it  may  Uaewtoe  be  employed  in  a  bad 
aenae  to  magnify  any  onfavouralUe  quality. 

aUAUFlCATION,  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The  nalifiMthm  serves  the  purpoae  of  otiUty ;  the 
mee0w^i$kmmt  serves  to  adorn :  by  the  fine  we  aie 
enabled  to  make  ourselves  useftd ;  by  the  second  we 
•re  enabled  to  make  ourselves  agreeable. 

The  pMli^*ution$  of  a  man  who  baa  an  ofllce  to 
perlonn  must  be  considered :  of  a  man  who  iMs  only 
plaasare  to  pursue  the  aeeompUtkmmtU  are  to  be  con- 
aidered.  A  readineas  with  one's  pen,  and  a  ihciUty  at 
•ocounts,  are  nooessary  fna^i^olMM  either  for  a 
achool  or  a  counting-house;  *The  companion  of  an 
evenlDg,  and  the  companion  for  life,  require  very  dif- 
ftient  fiMi^cUioiw.*— Jomvsofi.  Drawing  Is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  suitable  tteeompliskmmUg  that 
can  be  given  to  a  young  perw>n ;  « Where  nature  be- 
stows genius,  edncadon  wUi  give  aeamplukm*nu:'^ 
CnmsBLAMn. 


TO  FULFIL,  ACCOMPLISH,  REAUZB. 
To  fnW  Is  literally  to  fin  quite  ftill,  that  ia,  to  brinf 
•bout  A^  to  the  wishoaof  a  person;  acem^titk  (e. 
TV  ac€4n^iuh)  Is  to  bring  to  perfection,  but  without 
Rlerence  to  the  wishes  of  any  one ;  to  r««<tz«  Is  to 
make  rttUy  namely,  whatever  has  bera  aimed  at.  The 
application  of  these  terms  Is  evident  from  their  expli- 
cations: the  wishes,  the  expectaiioM^  the  inientiooat 
and  promises  of  an  individual,  are  appropriately  said 
to  be/u{JUled;  national  projects,  or  nndertakhigp,  pro- 
phecies, and  wbatftver  Is  or  general  taiterest,  are  said 
to  be  aeeompluktd:  the  fortune,  or  the  prospects  of  ao 
Individual,  or  whatever  results  soccessAilly  from  spe- 
cifick  efibrta,  is  said  to  be  rtaUud:  ttw/miAiMne  of 
wishes  may  be  as  much  the  efl^  of  good  fortune  as 
of  design;  *Tbe  palsied  dotard  k>oks  round  him,  per- 
ceives himself  to  be  alone ;  he  has  survived  his  friends, 
and  he  wishes  to  follow  them ;  his  wish  la  fMUei  • 
he  drops  torpid  and  insensible  into  that  gulf  whichla 
deeper  than  the  grave.'— Hawksswoatb.  The  me- 
C(raipiMA««ii(  of  projects  mosUy  results  ftora  extraoi^ 
dinary  exertion,  as  the  ateempiukmentof  propheoiea 
results  from  a  miraculous  exertion  of  power :  *  God 
bless  you.  sweet  boy !  and  aeamtpluk  the  joyful  hope  I 
conceived  of  you.*— Sir  Philit  Sijwbt.    The  rfl^ 


the 

A4!p(  religiously 

birth-day  ;  we  *«9  or  ob§tTvi  the  SabbathT 
*"    *  "*"  ^veranee  or  oonttnoanea 


.  faDpBei  fthvayi  that  It  la 
we  may  A09,  but  we  do  not  e^ssmsa 


To  kiep  marks  simply  persev(  

toathing;  a  man  ftetjw  his  word  if  he  do  not  depart 
from  it; 

It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin. 

But  greater  sin  to  Jksep  a  sinfiU  oatL"*«BAXSPSASs. 
To  •»#srM  marks  fideUly  and  conaideratkdi ;  wo»»- 
Mrv4  a  nUe  when  we  are  carefol  to  be  guided  by  it; 
L^^  whether  any  of  our  aothora  have  yet  beea 
abto  for  twoatyiinea  together,  nicely  to  0*««re«  the  una 
definition  of  eaqr  poetry.'— Johnson.  TofnUU  marks 
the  perfoetlea  and  conaununation  of  thai  which  one 
basJMpi;  we/«tt/  a  promlsa  by  acting  in  strict  con- 
formity to  ft;  *  You  might  have  seenthis  poor  cbIM 

mlahtbavekMthim.*— Grat. 

A  person  Is  saM  to  *mf  the  law  when  he  docs  not 
commit  any  violent  breach  of  it;  he  9b90ron  every 
mbraUa  in  the  law.  if  he  Is  anxioos  to  show  himself  a 
good  ciUxco ;  by  this  conduct  htfulJOa  the  Intentkma 
of  the  iMislator:  St  Paul  reeommenda  to  Christians 
to  A«i;p  the  folth,  which  they  can  never  do  eObotuaUy, 
■nleas  they  eftfcree  all  the  precepts  of  our  Savioar,  and 
thtt«by/W(/U  the  law:  children  may  iU»  sUeoce  whea 
theyaradeshred;  but  it  Is  seldooi  in  thdr  power  to  •»- 
»0j9  ft  tt  a  rule,  because  they  have  noi  anflctaot 
nnderstandfaig. 

TO  EXECUTE,  FULFIL,  PERFORM. 
To  extents  (v.  TV  MCMmpiUk)  Is  more  than  iohML 
and  to  A(M/  than  top«r/«n»,  which  slgnlfles  to  iSm 
thoroughly  or  make  completeL  Toex«eMteiatobrinc 
Rbejit  anwd;  it  hivolvea  active  measures,  and  Is  pec? 
Uarly  applicable  to  that  which  la  extrw>rdliiary,  ortbat 
whieh  reqnlraa  portkular  apUt  and  talents;  sdiemea 
of  ambition  aie  esecalsd,  and  great  derigna  are  cxe- 
cmUd; 

Whydeiaya 
His  hand  to  exttutt  what  hki  daccea 
FIx'd  on  this  day  t— Milto*. 
Tofm^iB  to  satistV  a  moral  oblifation;  ft  Is  appli- 
cable to  those  dutin  in  which  rectitude  and  equi^rarv 
involved ;  we/nf/U  the  duties  of  clUsoia,  bat  one  may 
9hofk{/U  purposes  good  or  bad; 
To  whom  the  whlie-arm*d  goddeos  thoa  wMm 
Enough  thou  know'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skiSB) 


Severely  bent  hia  purpose  to>^ 
UnanovM  his  mind,  and  anr 


satin  of  hopes  results  more  commonly  from  the  stow 
process  of  moderate  weU-combiaed  efibits  than  ttom 
any  thing  extraordinary;  •  Aficr  my  foncy  had  been 
busied  in  attempting  to  reoiise  the  aeenea  that  Shaka- 
peare  drew,  I  regretted  that  the  lahoor  waahMflkctaaL* 
-  Bawuswortx. 

TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FULFIL. 

.•i!!?*"w**™^  Mg  ywnymona  to  the  moral  aeoaa  of 
abMiiw  by,  and  carrying  into  execution,  what  is  pre- 
scribed or  set  before  one  for  his  rule  of  conduct:  to 
A«9  (V-  TV  keep)  Is  simply  to  have  by  one  in  such 
manner  that  It  shafl  not  depart ;  to  ebeerve,  from  the 
Latfti  sft«ereo  L  e.  o»  and  eervo  to  ils^  in  one's  view, 
"  •**  i^^"*.*  "•^y  attentton ;  to  fulJU  (e.  TV  a«- 
5^'£*y  1*  ^^  to  the  end  or  to  the  fall  Uttcnt.  A 
day  Is  either  W  or  oheened;  yet  the  former  Is  not 
only  a  mora  (kmlllar  term,  but  tt  likewise  implies  a 
inach  lees  solemn  act  than  the  latter ;  pne  must  add, 
J»««ft»«j  *5?  ?<**» '"  w^Jc**  ft  Is  i^t.  by  saying  that 
n  is  *^ooly,  i^csacred  otkept  as  a  day  of  pleasnie; 
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unrastraiaM  hia  wUL-^Popb. 
To  y«rfem  la  to  carry  throogh  \(j  staraie  oetioii  or 
labour;  ft  is  more  particuhiriy  applicable  to  the  onU- 
nary  a^  regular  busfaMssof  life ;  weytrfem  a  wocfc 
oranoffioe: 

When  those  who  round  the  wasted  Area  remain. 
Perform  the  last  sad  oOce  to  the  slain.— Drtobn. 

One  «Meitl«#  according  to  the  brtentlaaa  of  ochaia;  the 
OQldier  eaeemtee  the  orders  of  his  general ;  the  mer- 
chant cxeatfM  the  oommissiooa  of  biaeorrespondant: 
'  He  casts  into  the  halanea  the  pvomiae  of  a  lewanl  to 
such  aa  should  «zee«Cf,  and  of  ponishnieat  to  sneh  aa 
should  neglect,  their  commisBion.*—8onTfi.    One/U- 
4/«  according  to  the  wlahes  and  etpectotiona  of  othera  2 
it  la  the  nart  of  an  honest  man  to  enter  ftito  no  engage* 
ments  which  he  cannot  Al/ii ;  ft  is  the  part  of  aduti- 
fol  son,  by  diligence  and  asridoky,  to  endaanwr  to 
/»^  the  expectations  of  an  anxious  parent; 
If  ou  my  wounded  breaat  thon  drop^  a  tear. 
Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did  benr« 
And  fofth foHy  my  last  desires  /uMf, 
Aa  I  perform  my  emel  tether's  wlU. 
One  petferma  aceoiding  to  clreumstaneea,  what  anfta 
one's  own  ofmvenlenoe  and  purpoaes ;  every  good  man 
is  anxioua  to  perferm  his  part  In  Bill  with  credit  and 
advantage  to  himself  and  others ;  *  Ha  eflbctoally  pe^ 
fermed  bis  part  with  great  bitwity,  learning,  and 


.  with  the  exactness  of  a  aeholar,  and  th« 
Judfement  of  a  oompleto  divine.*— Watbrlanb. 

TO  EFFECT,  PRODUCE,  PERFORM. 

The  two  Intiar  are  in  leaUty  laehkM  la  the  IbiBcr } 
what  it  ^feeiMd  Is  both  preiucei  and  perf^rm»i:  but 


SOD 


ENOUSH  SYNONTMES. 


what  iMfr0ifu§i  or  ptrfwrmei  is  not  alwKya  i^ftettd  ; 
tiful  (v.  Aceommluk)  t&pAtiM  to  make  out  any  thing ; 
frodnce^  fl-om  the  Latia  prodmeo^  siiniUlet  literally  to 
draw  forth :  perform^  cooiinunded  of  ^«r  and  /wt«, 
■ignifiei  to  roroD  thoroughly  or  carry  through. 

To  prvduee  •IgnHle*  to  bring  KMnething  forth  or 
Into  exiaieoce ;  to  perf&rm^  to  do  aomething  to  the  end : 
to  tffect  is  to  produce  by  ptr/armiHg :  whatever  is 
e^tOed  h  the  eonseqoence  of  a  specifick  design;  it 
always  requires  therefore  a  conscious  agent  to  effect; 
*  The  united  powers  of  lieU  are  joined  together  for  the 
destrucUon  of  mankind,  wbkh  they  «f«et«d  in  part'— 
Aooisoii.  WhatlsfrffdacMtmayfoQowincidcmally, 
or  arise  (Vom  the  action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an 
)n«n*«"^»^  object ;  *  Tiiougb  prudence  does  in  a  great 
Measure  produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune,  tliete  are 
many  unforeseen  occurrences  which  pervert  the  finest 
sdiemes  that  can  be  laid  by  human  wisdom.'— Addi- 
son. What  is  performed  is  done  bv  speciOck  eflbrtt : 
It  is  therefore  like  what  to  egecied^  the  consequence  or 
design,  and  requires  a  rational  agent ;  *  Where  there 
is  a  power  to  porform^  God  does  not  accept  the  wilL* 
— 0oirra. 

i;#iwl  respects  both  the  end  and  the  means  by  which 
It  to  brought  about;  we  speak  of  the  object  to  be 
effected,  and  the  way  of  ^ocUug  it:  produce  has  a 
particular  reforence  to  the  end  or  the  thing  produced; 
perform  to  the  means  or  to  the  courae  pursued.  No 
peraon  ought  to  calculaio  on  ^eeUng  a  reformation  in 
tbemoratoof  n)en,wiUKMittheaidof  religilon.  8maU 
clianges  In  society  often  produce  great  evils.  The  per- 
formoMce  of  a  persoo>  duty  to  estimated  according  as 
It  to  aathAil  or  otherwise. 

To  effect  to  said  of  Uiat  which  emanates  fVom  the 
nind  of  ttie  agent  himself;  to  perform^  of  that  which 
to  marked  outhy  rule,  or  preseribed  by  anotlier.  We 
effect  a  purpose ;  we  perform  a  part,  a  duty,  or  oflice. 
A  true  Christian  toalwaya  happy  when  he  can  ^ect  a 
reoondllatloa  between  parties  who  are  at  variance:  It 
to  a  laudable  ambition  to  strive  to  perform  one's  part 
tfeditaUy  in  society. 

EFFECTIVE,  EFFICIENT.  EFFECTUAL, 
EFFICACIOUS. 

Effeethe  signifies  capable  of  effeetiug;  effLdeut  slg- 
nlflee  literally  ^ffectimg;  effectual  and  effUueioue  sig- 
nify having  the  effect,  or  possesshig  the  power  to  effect. 
The  former  two  are  used  only  in  regard  to  physical 
oltJeGlB,  the  latter  two  in  regard  to  moral  objects.  An 
army  or  a  military  force  to  <^ec(toe;  *  I  should  suspend 
my  congratulations  on  the  new  liberties  of  France, 
until  I  was  informed  how  it  had  been  combined  with 
fovemment.  with  the  discipline  of  tlie  armies,  and  the 
oollection  or  an  cfscCtos  revenue.*— Burks.  A  cause 
to  ^ffudeul ;  '  No  searcher  has  yet  found  the  effieiemt 
cause  of  sleep.*— Jobmson.  A  remedy  or  cure  to 
effectual;  *  Nothing  so  iffectuoUu deadens  the  taste  of 
the  sublime,  as  that  which  to  light  and  radiant.*— 
BusKB.  A  medicine  to  ^meioue^  and  In  tlie  moral 
sense  motives  or  measures  are  termed  ^acioue. 

The  end  or  result  to  effectual^  the  means  are  ^le«- 
dema.  No  ^fbohia/ stop  can  be  put  to  the  vices  of  the 
lower  orders,  wbito  they  have  a  vicious  example  fh>m 
their  superiours;  'Sometimes  the  sight  of  the  alur, 
and  decent  preparations  for  devotion,  may  compose 
and  recover  the  wandering  mind  more  eWectuaUy  than 
a  senmon.*— South.  A  seasonable  exercise  of  severity 
on  an  offtnder  to  often  verr  Mcoeieue  in  quelling  a 
spirit  of  lasubofdloatlon.  When  a  thing  to  not  found 
^ectualy  it  to  requisiie  to  have  recourse  to  fkrther 
measures;  that  which  has  been  proved  to  be  imegU^ 
cMue  should  never  be  adopted ;  *  He  who  laboun  to 
lessen  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  dsstroys  many 
efftcteeue  moUves  for  practising  worthy  aetlOM.*— 

WAftTOM. 

VAIN,  INEFFECTUAL,  FRUITLEB& 
Teiu^  V.  IdU;  tm^ectuuL  that  Is,  not  iffieetued 
(v,  JJfsetfes) ;  fruitieee,  that  to,  without  fruity  sign!- 
fles  not  producing  the  desired  fruit  of  one*s  labour. 

ThoM  qiithtto  are  all  applied  to  our  endeavours ; 
bu  the  term  eats  to  the  nmst  general  and  indefinite; 
the  oih0r  terms  are  partlealar  and  definite.  What  we 
aim  at,  as  weQ  as  what  w<s  strive  for,  may  be  estn; 
Wu  fa#iriaaf  ■nd/Mtfass  wfttoa^  lo  the  terafoa- 


tlen  of  our  laboais.  When  tba  obfect  ahnad  at  to 
general  in  its  Import,  It  to  cmnmon  to  term  the  SMlea- 
vonr  vain  when  it  cannot  atuln  thto  object ;  It  to  vain 
to  attempt  to  reform  a  person's  character  until  ha  to 
convinced  that  he  stands  in  need  of  teformatioa ; 
Fuin  to  the  fbrce  of  bmo 

To  crash  the  pillars  which  the  pUes  sostate. 

Datbb*. 

Nature  aloud  calto  out  for  balmy  rest, 

But  all  in  roAi.— GKRiXBMAif. 
When  the  means  emploved  are  inadequate  for  the  at 
talnmenl  of  tlie  particular  end.  It  is  usual  to  call  the 
endeavour  in^cciual;  cool  arguments  will  be  ineif' 
fectual  In  convincing  any  one  Inflamed  with  a  parti' 


Thou  thyself  with  i 
And  anger  would  ref«nt  the  affer'd  wroog, 
Though  ineffectual  found.— Miltom. 
When  labour  is  specifically  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  particular  object,  it  to  usual  to  term  Xifruiir 
leee  if  it  fkil :  peace-makers  will  often  find  themsdvea 
in  thto  condition,  that  their  labours  wiU  be  rendered 
fruitUee  by  the  violent  passions  of  angry  omon^nis; 
*  After  muny  fruitUee  overtures,  the  Ii»ca,  despalriof 
of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  attacked  him  by 
surprisQ  with  a  numerous  body.'— RoasRTsoK. 


EFFECT,  CONSEUUENCE,  RESULT,  ISSUE. 
EVENT. 

Iffea  signifies  that  wbkh  to  eflTected  or  produced  bgr 
an  operating  cause;  eoneefuence,  in  French  eomeo- 
fuencCf  Latin  coneefuentia^  ftom  ceneeauor  to  follow, 
signifies  that  which  foUows  In  connexion  with  some- 
thing etoe ;  reeuU,  In  French  resaiu,  Latin  reeuUo  or 
reeiMue  and  reeilio  to  rebound,  signifies  that  which 
nrings  or  bounds  back  fh>m  another  thing;  sveni  liaa 
tiie  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of 
jSceidemt;  ieeuc  signifies  that  which  issues  or  flows 
oat  of  anotlier  thing. 

j;^^^  and  ceneeeuence  agree  in  expressing  that 
which  follows  ar)y  thing,  but  the  former  marks  what 
fiHlows  from  a  connexton  between  the  two  objects ; 
tlie  term  coueetfufnee  to  not  thus  limited :  an  effect  to 
that  which  neceasarUy  flows  out  of  the  cause,  between 
which  the  connexion  to  so  intimate  that  we  cannot 
think  of  tlie  one  without  the  other.  In  tlie  nature  of 
things,  causes  will  have  effeete ;  and  for  every  cf«c< 
there  will  be  a  cause :  a  eonaefutmce,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  either  casual  or  natural ;  it  to  that  on 
which  we  cannot  calculate.  IffeU  applies  either  to 
physical  or  moral  ot>|ects,  eoneeptenee  only  to  moral 
subjects. 

There  are  many  diseases  which  are  the  ^ecte  of 
mere  intemperance:  an  imprudent  step  In  one's  first 
setting  out  in  life  to  often  attended  with  fkul  coneo- 
quencee.  A  mild  answer  has  the  effect  of  turning 
away  wrath ;  *  A  passion  for  praise  produces  very 
good  4tf«e(«.'— Addison.  The  loss  of  character  to  tlie 
general  eoueeouence  of  an  irregular  life ;  '  Were  It  pos- 
sibto  for  any  thing  in  the  Chrtotian  faith  to  bo  erro- 
neous, I  can  find  no  ill  coneequeucee  In  adhering  to  It* 
— Addisov. 

Ceneequencee  flow  of  themselves  fWmi  the  nature  of 
things;  reeulte  are  drawn.  Coneequeneee  proceed 
(ttm  actkMM  In  general;  reeulte  proceed  fVom  parti- 
cular eflbrtt  and  attempts.  Cenec^enue  are  gcMid  or 
bad;  *Jeakrasy  often  draws  after  It  a  ffttal  train  of 
e«iw«f««ncM.'— Admsom.  ReeulU  are  sncoessfol  or 
unsuccesaf\il;  *The  state  of  the  world  to  continually 
changtnf,  and  none  can  tell  the  reeult  of  the  neat 
vicissitude.*— JuoRSoii. 

Weeodeavour  to  avert ceiwsfiisacss which  tbreaian 
to  be  bad ;  we  endeavour  to  produce  reeulte  that  are 
according  to  our  wishes.  Not  to  foresee  toe  conao- 
fuenece  which  are  fbreseen  by  others,  evinces  a  mora 
than  ordinary  share  of  indiscretion  and  infKtuatior 
To  calculate  on  a  fkvourable  reeult  (torn  an  ill-judges 
and  Ill-executed  enterprise,  only  proves  a  constoten* 
blindness  in  the  projector. 

The  ternt  event  respects  great  andertakdngs;  *»aua 
partieolar  eflbrtt;  eoneefuence  rsspeett  every  thine 
which  can  produee  a  canuqueuae.  Hence  we  speak 
of  the  event  of  a  war :  the  ieeue  of  a  negotiation 
•Bd  tha  ce»s«ff«sBe«s  of  ikfear.    Tba  mtatmm  off 
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I  ue  often  imlaitlj  pnlMd  or  blamed  ao- 
vorrilQglo  the  n^nt ;  *  It  bat  alwayi  beeo  tbe  practioa 
of  mankind  to  Judge  of  actkMM  by  the  «o«iU«.*— Jobh* 
•ON.  Tbe  fkte  of  a  nation  aometlniee  bangs  on  tbe 
is9iu  of  a  battle;  *  A  mild,  unrufRed,  aclf-poocailng 
mind  it  a  bitxaing  more  important  to  real  felicity  tban 
all  tbat  can  be  gained  by  tbe  triumpbaiit  istut  ot  aoroc 
viokMit  contetu'—BLAiR.  Tbe  conquwt  of  a  nation 
la  one  of  tbe  c^nsefuautf  wbicb  follow  tbe  defeat  of 
its  amile» ;  *  Henley  In  one  of  bis  advertisementa  bad 
mentioned  Pope's  treatment  of  Savage ;  tbi»  was  sup- 
posed by  Pope  to  be  ibe  comaMfuanee  of  a  complaint 
made  bv  Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  tberefore  men- 
tioned by  bim  wltb  mucb  resentmeuL*— Johmsom. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  events^  wbicb  are  frequently 
above  our  control ;  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  bring 
about  a  favourable  itsnt :  address  and  activity  will 
go  far  towards  ensuring  success:  but  if  after  all  our 
efims  we  still  fiiil,  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  witb  patient 
resigoatioa  to  tbe  camsa^uamcu. 


TO  A&ISE,  PROCEED,  ISSUE,  SPRING, 
FLOW,  EMANATE. 
^ri»»  in  Its  original  meaning  signifies  to  go  upwards 
(«.  TV  tisa)^  but  is  bere  taken  in  tbe  sense  of  comina 
oat  from ;  proeead^  in  Latin  frecedo^  tbat  is  pre  and 
ssds  to  to,  signifies  to  go  forlb  ;  istuty  in  Frencb  w#ic«, 
comes  from  tbe  Latin  w<«  or  tour«c,  infinite  of  es, 
and  tbe  Hebrew  K^C^  to  go  out ;  »frimg.  In  German 
apriugen^  comes  from  rinnen  to  run  like  water,  and  is 
connected  witb  tbe  Greek  0piu¥  to  pour  out  iJow^  in 
Saxon  JUowan^  Low  German  Jtogan,  Uigb  Gt^niian 
JUaaaeuy  Latin  jCm,  frc,  all  Irom  tbe  Greek  /3A^m  or 
^X^,  wliicb  is  an  onomatopela  expressing  tlie  mur- 
mur of  waters;  emanuU^ia  Latin maastM, participle 
of  sBioiM,  codpounded  of  smm  to  flow,  from  tbe 
Hebrew  0^0  and  Cbaldee  PO  waten,  ezpressiDg 
tbe  motion  of  waters. 

Tbe  idea  of  one  object  coming  out  of  another  is  ex- 
pressed by  aU  tl>ese  terms,  but  they  differ  in  tlie  ci^ 
cumstances  of  tbe  action.  What  comea  up  out  of  a 
body  and  rises  Into  existence  Is  said  to  mris*^  aa  the 
mist  which  Wsss  or  arise*  out  of  tbe  sea ; 

From  roots  hard  hazels,  aiHl  l>om  scions  rise 
Tall  asb,  and  taUer  oak  tbat  mates  the  skies. 

DRTDBir. 

What  comes  forth  aa  it  were  gradually  into  observation 
li  said  to  ^rscMrf; 

Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the  moon, 
And  whence  ^stfscd  the  edlpaes  of  the  sun. 

DaTDBn. 
Thus  the  light  preeaads  from  a  ceruin  quarter  of  the 
beavena,  or  Irom  a  certain  part  of  a  bouse:  what 
comes  out  (Wmi  a  small  aperture  is  said  to  iaaua;  tbns 
perspiration  iaauea  through  the  pores  of  Uie  skin; 
water  iaattaa  sometimes  flrom  tbe  tides  of  rocks :  what 
comas  out  in  a  sudden  or  quick  manner,  or  comes  fVom 
some  remote  source,  Is  said  lo  apring ;  thus  blood 
tprtnga  from  an  artery  which  is  pricked;  water 
nringa  up  out  of  the  earth :  what  comes  out  in  quan- 
tities or  to  a  stream  is  said  to  JUm ;  thus  blood  JU>wa 
ftom  a  wound ;  to  eatmuu  is  a  species  of  JUnring  by  a 
natural  operation,  when  bodies  send  fcwth,  or  seem  to 
send  forth,  particles  of  tlieir  own  composition  from 
themselves ;  thus  light  emMstea  from  tbe  sun. 

Tbis  distinction  In  the  signification  of  these  terms 
k  kept  up  in  their  moral  acceputlon,  where  tbe  Idea 
of  one  thing  originating  fh>m  another  is  common  to 
them  all;  but  in  tbis  case  mriaa  is  a  general  term, 
which  simply  Implies  the  comliw  toto  existence;  but 
pracaad  conveys  also  the  blea  of  a  progressive  move- 
ment toto  existence.  Every  object  therefore  may  be 
aaid  to  ariae  out  of  whatever  produces  It;  but  it  pro- 
caeda  from  H  only  when  h  is  gradually  produced:  evila 
•re  continually  ariaing  in  human  society  fbr  which 
there  Is  no  speciikk  remedy ;  »The  greatest  misfortunes 
men  fall  Into  mriaa  tnm  themselves.*~fiTBBLK.  In 
eomplieatad  disorders  li  ia  not  always  possible  to  say 
precisely  tnm  what  the  complatot  of  the  paUent 
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yet  we  may  aay,  ia  eosfbrmlty  to  the  origtaal 
mauling,  that  words  tssM  fitom  the  month ; 
As  wlien  some  huntsman  with  a  flyirw  spear 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stat^iy  deer, 
Down  his  deft  side  while  fresh  the  bkwd  distlla, 
Ue  bounds  aloft  and  scuds  fh>m  hills  to  hills, 
Till  life's  warm  vapour  iaauimw  through  the  woood 
Wild  mountain  wolves  the  fiuoting  beast  aurround. 

Pora. 
'  Providence  is  the  great  aanctoary  to  the  afflicted  who 
maintain  their  integrity*,  and  often  there  has  iaauad 
from  this  sanctuary  the  most  seasonable  relief.*— Bi^aia. 
The  Idea  of  the  distant  source  or  or^n  is  kept  ap 
in  the  moral  application  of  tlie  term  aprmgt  when 
we  say  that  actkMia  aprimg  ftom  a  gaoeroua  or  cormpt 


principle; 

AU  fVom  otllity  this  law  approve, 

Aa  every  private  bUsB  most  Jiprtii/ from  iDcial  love. 

Jbvtiis. 
Tbe  idea  of  a  onantity  and  a  stream  ia  praserved  in 
the  moral  oae  of  tbe  terms  Jlow  and  ammmmU;  but  the 
fbrmer  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  not  toherent  lu 
the  body :  the  latter  respects  tltat  only  which  forma  a 
component  part  of  tbe  body:  God  Is  tbe  ^[prmf- whence 
all  otir  blessings  Jtew :  all  authority  amanataa  from 
God,  who  is  tbe  supreme  source  of  aU  tbiup:  theolo- 
gians, when  speaking  of  God,  sav  that  the  Sod 
emanatea  ftom  tbe  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  firom 
tbe  Father  and  tbe  Son,  and  that  grace  Jlowa  uma  ■• 
Incessantly  fVom  tbe  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Divine 
mercy ;  *  As  light  and  heat  jlow  fVom  tbe  sun  aa  their 
centre,  so  Miss  and  toy  jlow  from  the  Deity.*— Blaxs. 
'As  to  the  next  world  so  in  this,  the  only  aolid  Mesa* 
iofs  are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mfaid,  noc  tlie 
extent  of  the  capacity;  friendship  here  is  an  sbm- 
nmtian  from  the  same  sooree  aa  heatimde  thefe.*— 
Pora. 


TO  RISE,  ISSUE,  EMERGE. 
To  riaa  (v.  Ta  mriaa)  may  either  reftr  to  open  or 
eocloaed  apaees;  iaama  («.  Ta  mriaa)  and  awmga^  in 
Latin  amarga  to  rise  oat  of,  have  both  a  refbrence  to 
aoroeconflned  body :  a  thing  mavelther  riaa  to  a  body, 
without  a  body,  or  out  of  a  body;  but  they  iatua  and 
emerga  out  of  a  body.  A  thing  may  either  visa  to  a 
plain  or  a  wood;  it  iaawea  out  of  a  wood:  it  may 
ehher  riaa  In  water  or  out  of  the  water;  it  amargaa 
from  the  water;  that  which  riaaa  out  of  a  thing  oomee 
toto  view  bv  becoming  higher :  to  this  manner  an  idr 
might  rtss  out  of  a  wood ; 


Bat  wheoeeprocastf  these  bopea,  or  whence  thia  draad> 
If  jwihiog  reaUy  can  afibct  the  dead  t-JsmrNs. 

iMmla  aMoo  tMd  b«t  tn  appHniioii  to  aemible 


Te  mists  and  ezhalationa  that  now  rlsa, 
In  hoooor  to  the  worbTa  great  author  rlae. 

MlLTOII. 

That  whkh  i##«es  comes  out  in  a  line  with  the  oltJect; 
horsemen  iaaue  <tam  a  wood ;  that  which  iaauaa  comea 
fh>m  the  verv  depths  of  it,  and  comes  aa  it  were  out 
as  a  part  of  h ;  *  Does  not  tlie  earth  quK  acorea  with 
all  tbe  elements  In  tbe  noble  fruits  and  prodnctloDa 
that  iaaue  fVom  It  t*— South.  That  which  amargaa 
proceeds  ftom  the  thing  to  which  it  has  been,  aa  it 
were,  concealed; 

Let  earth  dissolve,  von  ponderous  orbs  «*fftndt 
And  grind  us  Into  dust,  the  soul  is  safe, 
The  man  sawr^vs.- Yoone. 
Hence  to  a  oioral  or  extended  applicatloii,  a  penon  Is 


said  to  riaa  In  life  without  a  referenee  to  I 

cooditiOQ ;  but  he  amtrgaa  from  obacurity :  colour  rsMt 
to  the  fhce;  but  words  iaarn  fttim  the  novtii 


OFFSPRING,  PROGENY,  ISSUE. 
Offaprtng  is  that  which  aprlngs  off  or  ftom :  pngtitm 
that  which  is  brooght  fbrth  or  out  of ;  iaana  that  wblch 
iaauaa  or  procecda  (torn;  and  all  In  relation  to  tlw 
famUy  or  generatloo  of  the  human  species.  Cfaprimg 
is  a  fbmillar  term  applicable  to  one  or  many  cBiUrea ; 
progattf  ia  employed  only  aa  a  collective  noun  fbr  a 
number ;  iaaua  Is  iisetl  in  an  indefinite  maimer  without 
particular  regard  to  nomber.  When  we  speak  of  the 
children  themselvea,  we  denominate  them  the  ^ 
apring:  *Thesamecauae  that  baa  drawn  the  batni 
of  God  aod  man  upoa  the  (bther  of  liars  najr  jua^y 
entail  It  npoa  his  agwpring  too.*— Socra.    Wmn  w« 
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■peak 
t&dri 


of  the  pveoti,  we  dwinmiintii  tbe  chiklrMi 
progent; 

The  baaCf  deg eo*rate  Iron  ^tfring  ende, 
A  foldeo  progenji  from  BeaT^n  deweodi. 

DftYOBM. 

A  child  !•  nid  to  be  the  onW  t^^nring  of  bis  pareots, 
or  be  is  said  to  be  tbe  ^j;pr»v  of  low  parents;  aman 
Is  said  to  have  a  aainefoiie  or  a  bealtby  jir«^«»f,  or  to 
leave  bis  prtgtnw  In  clrcomstances  of  booour  and 
prosperity.  Tbe  tssus  is  said  only  In  leaard  to  a  man 
that  is  cteceased:  be  dies  with  male  or  female  utue; 
with  or  without  umm;  bis  property  descends  to  bis 
male  ifsas  in  a  direct  line ; 

Next  him  Klnf  Leyr,  In  happy  place  loag  reffned, 
But  bad  no  isnt  male  bim  to  sacceed.*-6paN8KK. 


ORIGIN  ORIGINAL,  BRGINNINO,  RISE, 
SOURCB. 
Origin  orwrigiiudhoibeamB  fttMn  the  Latin  oHcr 
to  rise:  tbe  former  deslfnatlnf  tbe  abatract  property  of 
rising:  the  latter  tbe  thlnf  that  is  mm.    The  or^im 
is  said  only  of  things  that  riae;  tbe  original  Is  said  of 
those  which  give  an  ori^n  to  another:   tbe  origin 
serves  to  date  the  exislenceof  a  thing:  tbe  original 
serves  to  show  the  author  of  a  thing,  and  Is  opposed  to 
the  copy.    The  origin  of  the  world  Is  described  in  the 
ftrrt  chapter  of  Gemsb;  Adam  was  tbe  original  from 
whom  aU  tbe  human  race  has  sprung; 
And  had  bis  better  half,  his  bride, 
Carv*d  from  tb*  original^  bis  side.~BcTLBK. 
The  srtrtn  has  respect  to  the  cause;  tbe  beginning 
to  tbe  period  of  existence:  every  thing  owes  its  exlst- 
I  to  tbe  origin ;  It  dates  Its  existenoe  from  tbe  bo- 
\'  there  caanoC  be  an  origin  without  a  ieginr 
ut  there  may  be  a  ksginning  where  we  do  not 
spMk  of  an  origin.    We  locMt  to  tbe  origin  of  a  thing 
In  order  to  learn  Its  nature ;  *  Christianity  explains  the 
origin  of  all  the  disorden  which  at  present  take  place 
on  earth.*— Blair.    We  look  to  tbe  ksginning  In  order 
to  learn  its  duration  or  other  circumstances;  ^ 


ginminf:  I 
ning;  But 


BtA  wit  and  weaving  bad  tbe  same  heginrnng^ 
Pallas  lirst  unght  In  poetry  and  splntn]ig.-43wxrT. 
When  we  have  dbcovered  the  origin  of  a  quarrel,  we 
are  In  a  (kir  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
aggressors ;  when  we  trace  a  quarrel  to  the  beginnings 
we  may  easily  ascertain  how  fcmg  it  has  lasted. 

The  origin  and  the  rise  are  both  employed  for  the 
primary  state  of  existence ;  but  the  latter  is  a  much 
more  fkmlllar  term  than  the  former:  we  speak  of  the 
origin  of  an  empire,  the  M^fiaof  a  Aunlly,  tbe  origin 
of  a  dispute,  and  the  like;  bot  we  say  that  a  river 
takes  in  rite  ttom  a  ceitain  mountain,  that  certain 
disorders  take  tbelr  riot  from  particular  clreumstaoees 
which  happen  In  early  Ufb :  It  is  moreover  observable 
that  tbe  emu  is  confined  solely  to  tbe  first  commence- 
ment of  a  thing's  existence ;  but  tbe  rise  comprehends 
its  gradual  progress  In  tbe  first  stages  of  Its  existence : 

*  Tbe  friendship  whteb  Is  to  be  practised  or  expected 

£  common  mortals  must  take  Its  rise  from  mutual 
asure.*— JoHNsoM.  Tbe  origin  of  tbe  noblest  frmil- 
I  Is  In  tbe  first  Instance  sometimes  Ignoble;  the 
larieat  rivers  take  their  rite  In  small  streams.  We 
look  to  tbe  origin  as  to  tbe  cause  of  existence:  we 
k>ok  to  tbe  ria*  as  to  tbe  situation  In  which  the  thing 
oomraences  to  exist,  or  the  process  by  which  It  grows 
up  into  existence.  It  Is  In  vain  to  attempt  to  search 
tbe  origin  of  evH,  unless  as  we  find  It  explained  in 
tbe  word  of  God.  Evil  diseases  take  their  rise  In 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  afror  lying  for  some  time 
dormant,  break  out  in  after-life. 

The  origin  and  rise  are  said  of  only  one  subject; 
tbe  somreola  said  of  that  which  produces  a  succesBlon 
of  objecH:  tbe  origin  of  evil  in  general  has  given  rise 
to  much  speculation :  the  love  of  pleMure  is  the  sonres 
•f  Incakulable  miechleft  to  indivkluali,  as  well  as  to 
society  at  large; 

Famous  Greece, 
That  sonres  of  art  and  culUvated  thoiitht 
Wbkb  they  to  Rome,  and  Romans  bitber  brought 

Wallkr. 
Tbe  origin  exiiu  but  once:   tbe  scurcs  Is  lasUng 

*  One  source  of  the  sobttme  is  InllnHy.  *— Br  a  Kfe.    The 


ofeveryfkmilylstobstraeedtoottrinti ^ 

Adam:  we  have  a never-ikiling  searcs of  r«Molitio« 
Inreligloa. 

TO  BEGIN,  COMMENCE,  ENTER  UPON. 

BeghHy  In  German  beginnen^  Is  compounded  of  i# 
and^  finneny  probably  a  frequentative  of  gehen  to  go^ 
dgnifying  to  go  first  to  a  thing :  commenu^  in  Frencb 
eomnuncer^  bi  not  Improbably  derived  from  tbe  Latin 
eommendo^  signifying  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  thing; 
enter^  in  Latin  intra  within,  eignifiee,  with  the  prepo- 
sition upen^  to  go  into  a  thing. 

Begin  and  commence  are  so  strictly  allied  in  sigoi- 
nlflcation,  that  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  tbe  diflereooe 
In  their  application  ;  altboiwb  a  minute  difference  doea 
exist.  To  begin  respects  the  order  of  time ;  '  When 
beginning  to  act  your  part,  what  can  be  of  greater 
moment  than  to  regulate  yuur  plan  of  conduct  with 
tbe  most  serious  attention  ?*>-Blair.  To  commenca 
implies  the  exertion  of  setting  about  a  thing ;  *  By  the 
destination  of  his  Creator,  and  the  necesvHies  of  his 
nature,  man  commenees  at  once  an  active,  not  merely 
a  comemplatlve,  being.*— Blair.  Whoever  begins  a 
dispute  Is  termed  tbe  aggressor ;  no  one  should  cow 
monce  a  dispute  unless  be  can  cakniate  tbe  eoose- 
quences,  and  as  this  is  impracticable,  it  is  better  never 
to  commence  disputes,  particularly  such  as  are  lo  be 
decided  by  law.  Begin  Is  opposed  to  end:  fommtmee 
to  complete :  a  person  begins  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
ending  it ;  he  commences  a  thing  wiu  a  view  of  com 
pleting  tu 

To  begin  is  <rither  transitive  or  Intransitive ;  to  cowf 
menee  Is  mostly  transitive :  a  speaker  begins  by  apo- 
logizing; he  commences  bis  speech  with  an  apology: 
happiness  frequently  ends  where  orasperity  begins ; 
whoever  commences  any  undertaking,  without  esti- 
mating hbi  own  power,  must  not  expea  to  succeed. 

To  begin  Is  used  either  for  things  or  persons ;  to 
eowunonee  for  persons  only :  all  things  have  tbelr  bo- 
ginming ;  in  order  to  effect  any  thbig,  we  must  make  a 
eommeneomont :  a  word  begins  with  a  particular  letter, 
or  a  line  begins  with  a  particular  word ;  a  person  esai- 
msmess  Ms  career.  Lastly,  begin  is  more  coRoqulal 
tlian  oomwksmee :  thus  we  say,  to  begin  the  work ;  to 
commence  tbe  operation :  to  begin  one's  play ;  to  com- 
monee  tbe  pursuit:  to  begin  to  write;  to  tommomu  the 
letter. 

To  commence  and  enter  upon  are  as  closely  allied  lo 
sense  as  tbe  former  words ;  they  differ  principally  la 
application :  to  commence  seems  rather  to  denote  tba 
making  an  experiment ; 

If  wit  so  much  from  Ign'rance  undergo, 
Ah !  let  not  learning  too  commence  Its  foe  * 

FofR. 
To  enter  spsa,  that  of  first  doing  what  has  not  bee« 
tried  before :  we  eommonee  an  undertaking ;  *  If  any 
man  has  a  mind  to  enter  upon  such  a  voluntary  absu- 
nence.  It  might  not  be  improper  to  give  him  tbe  cau- 
tion of  Pythagoras,  in  particular:  Abstine  a  fabis, 

that  is,  say  the  InU ^" ""    ' 

tions."  *— AnmsoH. 


Is,  say  the  Interpreten,  <>  meddle  not  with  elec- 
.*'  *— Addison.    We  enter  upon  an  employment : 
speculating  people  are  very  ready  to  cmisimm  scliemes , 


considerate  people  are  always  averse  to  eaicrtmir  upon 
any  oflice,  until  they  feel  themselves  fully  adequate  la 
discbarge  its  duties. 

TO  MAKE,  FORM,  PRODUCE,  CREATE. 
Tbe  idea  of  living  Mrtb  to  a  thbig  is  common  to  IN 
these  terms,  wnicb  vary  in  the  cireomstances  of  the 
action :  to  make  (v.  Te  siafts)  is  the  most  general  and 
unqualified  term ;  to  form  signifies  to  give  a/en*  to  a 
thing,  that  is,  to  make  it  after  a  given  form  («.  Ana); 
to  produce  (v.  Ts  ^jfeU)  is  to  bring  forth  into  tbe  light, 
to  call  bito  existence ;  to  oreate  (v.  Ts  canoe)  Is  t» 
bring  Into  existence  by  an  absc^te  exereiseof  power: 
to  make  is  tbe  simplest  action  of  all,  and  comprebendi 
a  simple  combination  by  tbe  smallest  eflbrls ;  to  form 
requires  care  and  attention,  and  greater  efibrts;  la 
produce  requires  time,  and  also  labour:  whatever  is 
put  together  so  as  to  become  another  tlUi«,  IssMdf;  a 
chair  or  a  table  is  made :  whatever  Is  put  Into  any  dis- 
tinct/sr«  informed ;  tbe  potter /enas  the  clay  into  an 
earthen  verael:  whatever  emanates  from  a  things  so 
as  to  become  a  distinct  object,  Is  produced ;  fire  is  ofien 
prodded  by  the  violeat  ff  ktlon  of  two  plaeaa  of  wood 
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wtth  mh  other.  The  |iroc*«s  of  mdking  Is  iilu  uy« 
performed  by  MMne  contcious  agent,  who  eiutii*i)-« 
either  mechanical  means,  or  the  simple  cx(;rcib«  »t 
power :  a  bird  malu*  iti  neet ;  man  makes  varioui 
things,  by  the  exercise  of  hia  understanding  and  bia 
limba;  the  Almighty  Maker  haa  made  every  thing  by 
hia  word.  The  proceaa  of  forming  doea  not  always 
require  a  conacioua  agent;  things  are  likewiae/^rawd 
of  themselves ;  or  they  informed  by  the  active  opera- 
tiona  of  other  bodies ;  melted  lead,  when  throwQ  into 
water,  will  form  itaelf  Into  globules  and  masses  of 
▼arlous  shapes ;  hard  substances  are  formed  in  the 
human  body  which  give  rise  to  the  disease  termed  the 
gravel.  What  Is  produced  is  oflener  produced  by  the 
procen  of  nature,  than  by  any  eipress  desiga ;  the 
earth  produeee  all  kinds  of  vegetables  fVom  seed ; 
animals,  by  a  simiiar  process,  produce  their  young. 
OrsoCa,  in  this  natural  sense  of  the  term.  Is  employed 
as  the  act  of  an  Intelligent  being,  and  that  of  the 
flupreme  Beiiw  only ;  It  is  the  act  of  making  by  a 
ahnple  effort  of  power,  without  the  use  of  siaierlaiB, 
mod  without  any  proceas. 

They  are  all  employed  In  the  moral  sense,  and  with 
•  similar  distinctloa:  make  la  iodeOnhe;  we  may 
euake  a  thing  that  is  difficult  or  easy,  simple  or  com- 
plex; wemav««ik«aletter,oraM4Mapoem;  weraay 
make  a  word,  or  make  a  contract:  *■  In  every  treaty 
those  concessions  which  be  (Charles  L)  thought  he 
could  not  maintain,  he  never  could  by  any  motive  or 
persuasion  be  induced  to  wtake.'—Hvum.  To  form  Is 
the  work  either  of  liiteUigence|,  or  of  cirnimstancea : 
education  has  much  to  do  iu  forming  the  habits,  but 
nature  has  more  to  do  in  fermtng  tb»  disposition  and 
the  mind  altcigether ;  senuments  are  tnqwnMy  formed 
hy  young  people  before  tliey  have  sufident  maturity 
x»  thounit  and  knowledge  to  iastifV  them  in  coming 
to  any  deciaion ;  '  Horoer^s  and  Virpl*s  heroes  do  not 
f)»rm  a  resolution  without  the  conduct  and  direction  of 
•ome  deity.*— Addisoh.  To  produce  Is  the  effect  of 
great  mental  exertion ;  or  it  n  the  natural  operation 
of  things :  no  industry  could  ever  produce  a  poem  or  a 
irork  of  the  imagination :  bat  a  history  or  a  work  of 
telence  may  be  produced  by  the  force  of  mere  labour. 
An  things,  both  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world, 
are  linkeid  together  upon  the  simple  principle  of  cause 
«nd  efltet,  by  which  one  thing  is  \he  producer^  and  the 
other  the  thing  produced :  quarrels  produce  hatred, 
and  kindness  pr<Mliic«a  love ;  as  heat  produeee  inflam- 
auukm  and  fever,  or  disease  produeee  death ;  *A  su- 
pemaluraJ  clftct  la  that  whk»  la  above  any  natural 
power,  that  we  know  of,  to  amhiea.*— Tillotson. 
since  genius  la  a  spa/k  of  the  Divine  power  that  acta 
bv  Its  own  independent  agency,  tlie  property  of  erea- 
<t#a  has  been  flgurativety  ascribed  to  it :  the  ereaiive 
power  of  the  human  mind  is  a  Mnt  emblem  of  that 
power  which  brought  every  thing  into  exigence  out  of 
Bathing. 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore. 
In  which  all  coloun  and  all  figures  were. 
That  nature  or  that  fiincy  can  craaca.— Cowlbt. 


FORM,  FIGURE,  CONFORMATION. 
Aral,  In  French  /araia,  Latin  /maa,  roost  probably 
Ikon  ^ipiitta  and  iiofim  to  bear,  sianiftea  properly  the 
image  borne  or  stamped ;  figure  («.  Figure")  signifies 
the  image  feigned  or  conceived;  couformalioUy  Vn 
French  cai^/WnaatMii,  in  Latin  eai^onaatfa,  fhtm  eaa- 
/ana,  signifies  the  imaae  disposed  or  put  together. 

*  Form  Is  the  generick  term ;  figure  and  cemforma' 
fioa  are  special  terms.  The /arm  Is  the  work  either 
of  nature  or  art ;  It  results  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  parts ;  the  jt^a  Is  the  work  of  design :  it  includes 
fhe  general  contour  or  outline :  the  cmtformaOon  in- 
dndea  such  a  disitoaition  of  the  parts  or  a  body  as  is 
adapted  for  performing  certain  functions.  Fbrm  is 
the  property  of  every  substance ;  and  the  artificial 
form  approachea  nearest  to  perfection,  as  It  Is  most 
natural; 

Matter,  as  wise  loglclana  say, 

Cannot  without  mform  sub^M, 

And /ana,  say  I  as  well  as  thc^. 

Must  faU  if  matter  brtofs  no  grik— flwirr. 

*  Vide  (Hrard:  "Facoo,  flgoiv,  fenne,  eonAnma- 
wo**' 


'l*be//ar«  is  the  IVnit  of  the  Imagiaatloii ;  it  it  the  re- 
prefiifiitatfon  of  tlie  actual /arm  that  bekmgs  to  things ; 
it  is  more  or  leas  iust  as  It  approadies  to  the  form  of 
the  thiiig  itself;  *  When  Cesar  was  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  Roman  mint,  he  placi>d  tlie  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant upon  the  reverse  of  the  publlck  money ;  tlie 
word  Cesar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Punlek 
language.*— Addison.  Coi^^rmatiem  la  said  only  with 
resard  to  animal  bodlea ;  nature  renders  it  wore  or  less 
stutable  according  to  the  accidental  occurrence  of  phy- 
sical causes ;  *  As  the  touformatitn  of  tlieir  organa 
are  nearly  tli6  same  In  all  men,  so  the  manner  af  per- 
ceiving external  obfecta  la  in  ail  men  the  same.*— 
BcEKB.  The  erect  farm  of  man  is  ene  of  the  distin- 
guisbins  marks  of  his  superiodty  over  every  otlier  ter- 
restrial being  :  the  human  figure  when  well  painted  is 
an  obfect  of  admiration:  the  turn  of  the  mind  Is 
donbttoss  influenced  by  the  eonformoH&n  of  tlie  bodily 
ornna.  A  person's  form  Is  said  to  be  liandsome  or 
ugly,  coomon  or  ancommon ;  Ills  Ovra  to  be  correct 
or  Incorrect;  a  eouformoHom  to  Da  good  or  bad. 
Heathena  have  worsliipped  the  Deity  under  vaiiooa 
forme ;  mathematical  figuree  are  ttia  only  tmejEfaraa 
with  wliich  we  are  acquainted :  the  craniologtot  af- 
fecta  to  judge  of  cbaractera  by  the  oaVanaatiaaof  tlw 
sknlL 

Form  and  figure  are  used  In  a  moral  appUcatioo, 
although  conformation  is  not 

We  speak  of  adopthig  a  form  at  Ihlth,  a  form  of 
words,  a  form  of  goollness ; 

O  ceremony !  sliow  me  but  thy  worth. 

Art  thou  aught  aha  but  place,  degree,  and/arai, 

Creating  fhar  and  awe  in  other  men  7 

SBAKarsAU. 
We  speak  of  cutting  a  Aowy,  a  disnai,  or  rtdlcnkras 

ana  and 
British 

Hmea  be  taken  fbr  the  peiaon  who  preaenis  tte/arm; 
Lo,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  tlie  wood. 


B  ■pewK  m  cunnig  •  soowy,  a  annw,  or  nuiciuoiiB 
tre ;  *  Those  who  make  tlie  greatest  Mgwre  In  most 
■  and  sciences  are  univeraaHy  allowed  to  be  of  the 
tish  nation.*— AbMaoa.     Form  may  also  some- 


Before  my  eyes  a  beauteous /arm  appeal 
"      '    "  .sbei 


A  virgin's  dress,  and  modest  looks,  i 

Wtnnrn. 
The  word  Jtgure  la  also  used  In  a  ahnllar  manner. 

TO  FORM,  FASHION,  MOULD,  SHAPE. 

To  form  la  to  put  Into  a  /brsi,  which  Is  here  as  be- 
fore (v.  Farm)  the  generick  term :  to  faekion  is  to  put 
into  a  particular  or  dtotinct  form :  to  aia«M  is  to  put 
into  a  set  form :  to  ektme  la  to  form  simply  aa  it  re 
spects  the  exterlour.  As  every  thing  receives  a  form 
when  it  receives  existence,  to  farm  conveys  the  Idea 
of  producing ;  *  Horace  was  InUmate  with  a  prince  of 
the  greatest  goodness  and  humanity  imaginable ;  and 
his  court  was  formed  after  his  example.*— SraaLi. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  formed  In  any 
distinct  or  remarkable  way.  we  may  speak  of  it  aa 
faekioned :  *  By  the  best  information  tltat  I  could  get 
of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigious 
pile  waa  faekioned  into  the  ekme  it  now  bears  by 
several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they  have  a 
wonderfhl  variety  in  this  country.*— Addison.  God 
formed  man  oat  of  the  dust  of  the  around  ;  he  fa- 
ekioned him  after  his  own  imsge.  When  we  winh  to 
represent  a  thing  me  formed  according  to  a  precise  rule, 
we  should  say  h  was  moulded ;  thus  tlie  habits  of  a 
man  are  moulded  at  the  will  of  a  superiour ; 
How  dare  yon,  mother,  endless  date  demand, 
For  vessels  moulded  by  a  mortal  liaod  ?— Darosii. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  aa  receiving  the 
accidental  gualitiea  which  distinguish  it  from  othem, 
we  talk  ofekaping  It:  the  potter  ekapee  the  clay; 
the  milliner  ekapee  the  bonnet;  a  man  ekapee  his 
actions  to  the  humours  of  another ;  *  Those  nature 
hath  ekaped  with  a  great  head,  narrow  breast,  and 
shoulders  sticking  out,  seem  much  inclined  to  a  eon* 
sumption.*— HAavET. 

Nature  ban  formed  all  animated  beings  with  an  In* 
atinctive  desire  of  aelf-preservation.  Creatures  /•- 
iikioned  like  ourselves  with  flesh  and  blood  cannot  at- 
tain to  the  perfection  of  spiritual  tielngs.  It  is  sup* 
posed  by  some  that  the  human  mind  may  be  moulded 
upon  the  principira  of  art  at  the  will  of  the  instmcter, 
with  the  same  eaae  that  wax  may  be  ekaped  into  Ibe 
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_.  of  a  blvi,  a  baaat,  or  a  mao,  at  ilie  pleaanre  of 
artlit.    This  it  however  true  only  in  pan. 


TO  FORH,  COMPOSE,  CONSTITUTE. 

Fnm  (•.  Ar«,//»r«)  elgaUlea  to  |iTe  a /ma; 
t0mf0*e  bm  the  tame  aifnUlcatkMi  at  tiren  under  the 
head  TV  cMipM«,  teUU;  and  cMwiatvto  that  given 
under  the  head  of  TV  e0n$titute. 

Form  is  a  generkk  and  indefinite  term.  To  eeai- 
p0t§  and  eonstitmU  are  nx>des  of  ibmiinf.  Tbeae 
worde  may  be  employed  either  to  deelnata  modee  of 
action,  or  to  characterise  thinp.  Thinp  may  be 
formed  either  by  peraooa  or  things ;  they  are  toimposod 
and  €0n$tituud  only  by  coucious  agents :  time  per- 
aone/»rmtiiUigs,orthinga/or»ooe  another:  thus  we 
form  a  circle,  or  tlie  reflection  of  tlie  light  aAer  rain 
forms  a  rainbow.  Penoos  compooo  and  eoiuUimU: 
thus  a  musician  cm^mm  a  piece  of  muslcli.  or  men 
€»m»titut*  laws.  Ftrm  in  regard  to  peraons  is  ttia  act 
of  tlie  will  and  determination ; 

Tlie  liquid  ore  he  drained 
Into  fit  molds  prepared ;  ftom  which  he/«na'd 
First  his  own  tools.— Miltoii. 
CmmoM  is  a  work  of  the  Intellect ;  *  Words  so  pleasing 
to  OcMd  as  those  which  the  Son  of  God  himself  hath 
€»mpo»odt  were  not  possible  for  men  to  frame.*— 
HooEsm.    OomttitmU  is  an  act  of  power,  which  men 
most  submit  ta    We  form  a  party ;  we  form  a  plan ; 
wa  comaoao  a  book;  men  eonaiituu  governments, 
ofllc4P-  ice. 

When  employed  to  characterise  things, /ma  signi- 
fies simply  to  have  a  /vna,  be  it  either  simple  or  com- 
pies;  oomfooo  and  fmotilMto  are  said  only  of  those 
things  which  have  complex  formt:  tlie  former  as  re- 
apeeting  the  material,  the  latter  the  esMutial  parts  of 
an  ol^eet :  thus  we  may  say  that  an  otifect  formo  a 
circle,  or  asemlcircle,  or  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  *  All 
animals  of  the  same  kind  which  form  a  soci^  are 
more  knowing  than  others.*— Anotsoii.  A  society  ii 
eompooed  of  individuals ; 

Nor  did  Israel  *scape 

Th*  infeetioo,  when  their  borrow'd  gold  eomfoooi 

The  calf  in  Oriel.- Miltoh. 
Law  and  order  eomMtUmU  the  essence  of  society;  'To 
receive  and  to  communicate  assistance  eonatUnUo  the 
happiness  of  human  life.*— Jobmsom.  So  letieia  and 
ayuaMesMwpMsaword;  but  sense  is  essential  to  cen- 
»titMU  a  word. 

FORMAL,  CEREMONIOUS. 

1i\trmoil  and  certmonioua^  from  form  and  etromoiKff 
(a.  JVnn,  uromonifi^  are  either  taken  in  an  indlfibrent 
sense  with  respect  to  what  contains  form  and  eort- 
flMiiy,  or  in  a  nad  aenae,  as  ezpresiing  the  excess  of 
form  and  coremonf.  A  person  expects  to  have  a 
formal  dismissal  before  he  considers  himself  as  dis- 
missed: people  of  (kshion  pay  each  other  eoromaniotu 
visits,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  distant  Intercourae. 
Whatever  communications  are  made  from  one  govern* 
ment  U>  another  must  be  made  in  a  format  manner ; 
*■  As  there  are  fcrwkol  and  written  leagues,  respective 
to  certain  enemies ;  so  there  is  a  natural  and  tacit  con- 
federation among  all  men  against  the  com  moo  enemies 
of  human  society.*— Bacon.  It  Is  the  budness  of  the 
church  to  rMulate  the  cortmonimu  part  of  religion. 
'  Under  a  diflerent  economy  of  religion,  God  was  more 
tender  of  the  diell  and  eoromonioma  part  of  his  wor- 
ahlp.*— South. 

jIVnaal,  in  the  bad  sense,  is  opposed  to  easy:  eoro- 
momiauo  to  the  oordiaL  A  formal  carriage  prevents  a 
person  from  Indulging  himself  in  the  innocent  Ikmi- 
Baritlea  of  friendly  intarcourM ; 

Formol  In  appard. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  fluher. 

Bbakspxarb. 
A  toromamioma  earriage  puts  a  atop  to  all  hospitality 
and  kindness.  Princes,  in  their  formal  intercourse 
with  each  other,  know  nothinc  of  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety; coramanioua  visitants  give  and  receive  enter- 
tainments, without  tasting  any  of  the  enjoyments 
which  flow  from  the  reciprocity  of  kind  offices ;  '  From 
the  moment  one  sets  up  for  an  author,  one  must  be 


ft  kin(ta  ftTOWtta,or  aa  a  Ung.* 


IT,  that  is.  as  unfUthfrUly,  ' 
aUnc.***— Pors. 


TO  CAUSE,  OCCASION,  CREATE. 

Toecs««,  from  the  substantive  tauaa,  naturally  sig- 
nifles  to  be  the  cauoe  of;  occaaton^  from  the  noun  #e* 
caaiony  signifies  to  be  the  occaaion  of;  ereaU^  in  Latin 
crsoTiu,  participle  of  erao^  comes  from  the  Greek  gptm 
to  crNnmand,  and  «rfia/vw  to  perform. 

WhatiicMwc^  seems  to  fbllow  naturally ;  what  Is 
oacaaianei  fi»lk>ws  incidentally ;  what  is  craatad  re- 
ceives its  existence  arlHtrarily.  A  wound  cauaaa  pain j 
accidents  oecaaian  delay ;  butv-bodies  eraata  mischM. 

Tlie  misfortunes  of  the  children  cauaa  great  afllic* 
tioa  to  the  paroits ; 

Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  bdongs. 
But  what  our  follies  eauaa,  or  mutual  wrongs. 
Jamrirs. 
Business  oecaaiana  a  person*s  late  attendance  at  a 
place;  'The  good  Psalmist  condemns  the  foolish 
thoughts  which  a  reflection  on  the  prosperous  state 
of  hb  afikira  had  sometimes  oceaaioned  in  him.* — At- 
TBaauaT.  Disputes  and  misond«retandlnga  eraata  ani- 
mosity and  ill-will ;  *  As  long  as  the  powers  or  abilities 
whicn  are  ascribed  to  others  are  exerted  in  a  sphere 
of  action  remote  from  ours,  and  not  brought  into  com- 
petition with  talents  of  the  same  kind  to  which  we 
nave  pretensions,  they  eraata  no  jealousy.'— Blub. 
The  eauae  of  a  person's  misfortunev  may  often  be 
traced  to  his  own  misconduct:  the  improper  beha- 
viour of  one  person  may  oecaaian  an  ther  to  ask  for 
an  explanatkMi :  jealousies  are  eraatad  in  the  minds  of 
relatives  by  an  unnecessary  reserve  and  distance. 


TO  MAKE,  DO,  ACT. 
Maka^  in  Dutch  makea^  Saxon  wiaeoMy  Ice,  comas 
from  the  Greek  lunfflvh  art,  signifying  to  put  together 
with  art :  da^  lu  German  than,  comes  probably  from 
the  Oreelc  Btirai  to  put,  signilying  to  put,  or  put  in 
order,  to  bring  to  pass ;  a£U,  in  Latin  ac£iu,  from  ago 
to  direct,  signiAes  literally  to  put  in  motion. 

We  cannot  make  without  doing,  but  we  may  do 
(v.  TV  act)  without  making :  to  </o  Is  simHr  to  move 
for  a  certain  end ;  to  make  is  to  <<«,  so  as  to  bring  some- 
thing into  being,  which  was  not  before :  we  maka  a 
thing  what  it  was  not  before ;  we  da  a  thing  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  did  it  before :  what  is  siods  la 
either  better  or  worK,  or  the  same  as  another ; 

Empire !  thou  poor  and  despicable  thing ! 

When  such  as  these  maka  and  nmmaka  a  king. 
DavoKB. 
Wliat  is  dsne,  is  dona  either  wisely  or  unwisely ; 

What  shaU  I  ito  to  be  for  ever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own.— Cowlbt. 
We  aei  whenever  we  do  any  thing,  but  we  may  act 
without  doing  any  thing.  The  verb  act  is  always  In- 
transitive ;  and  do  transitive ;  we  do  something,  but 
not  met  something.  The  act  approaches  nearest  to  the 
idea  of  wune;  it  is  properly  the  exertion  of  power 
corporeal  or  mental :  do  is  closely  allied  to  t>geet ;  it  la 
the  producing  an  effect  by  such  an  exerlitm.  Thar 
aet  very  unwisely  who  attempt  to  da  more  than  their 
abilities  will  enable  them  to  complete :  whai<»ver  wa 
d«,  let  us  be  carefhl  to  act  considerately ;  '  We  have 
made  this  a  maxim,  "That  a  man  who  Is  commonly 
called  good-natured  Is  hardly  to  be  thanked  fbr  what 
he  ds«#,  becaose  half  that  is  aetad  about  him  is  dona 
rather  by  hlssufiterance  than  approbation.*'  *— Stbelb  . 

ACTION,  ACT,  DEED. 

The  words  cett'ea,  ect,  and  dead,  though  derived 
from  the  preceding  verbs,  have  an  obvious  distinctloa 
in  their  meaning. 

*  We  mark  the  degrees  of  aeUon  which  Indicata 
energy;  we  mark  the  number  of  acC«  which  may  serve 
to  deMgnate  a  habit  or  character :  we  speak  of  a  livelv, 
vehement,  or  impetuous  action ;  a  man  of  action^  in 
distinction  from  a  mere  talker  or  an  idler;  whatever 
rests  without  influence  or  movement  hns  kiet  iu  ac- 
tion: we  speak  of  many  acts  of  a  particular  kind; 
we  call  hlni  a  fool  who  commits  continued  acta  of 
foI|A;  and  him  a  niggard  who  commits  nothing  but 
aetfof  meanness. 

A€tion  is  a  contianed  exertion  of  power :  act  Is  • 

•  Roabavd :  •' Acta,  acdoo  " 
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rinple  mcUmg.  Oar  aetimu  are  oar  wim-Iu  ia  the 
■irict  MOM  of  tbe  word ;  our  «eto  are  tbe  operatlone 
of  oar  (^culUea.  Tbe  cbaracter  of  a  man  mutt  be 
Judged  by  bis  ccltoiw;  the  merit  of  aetuma  depends 
on  the  motivea  that  gfve  riee  to  them:  the  act  of 
qieakinK  la  pecattar  to  man ;  but  tbe  mttt  of  walUnf , 
running,  eating,  Ice.  are  common  to  all  aniroala. 

Jittion*  may  be  ooneidered  either  singly  or  col- 
lectlveiy;  mcu  are  regarded  only  individually  and 
speciflcally :  we  speak  of  all  a  man*s  uctuma^  hot  not 
ail  his  Ml« ;  we  ny  a  good  actum^  a  virtuoas  actiM,  a 
charitable  action;  out  an  act,  not  an  metitn  of  jood- 
nesB,  an  act  of  virtue,  an  act  of  fkith,  an  act  or  cha- 
rity, and  the  lika  It  is  a  good  adum  to  conceal  the 
fiialts  of  our  neighbours ;  nut  a  rare  act  of  charity 
among  men.  Many  noble  actiona  are  done  In  private, 
tbe  cooscioQsnesB  of  which  ia  the  only  reward  of  the 
doer ;  the  wisest  of  men  may  occasionally  commit 
act9  of  folly  which  are  not  imputable  to  their  general 
character ;  ^  Many  of  those  actiana  which  are  apt  to 
procure  fame  are  not  ia  their  nature  conducive  to  oar 
ultimate  happiaess.*— Addison.  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  act  of  imprudence  than  not  to  tale  an  occa- 
sional review  of  our  past  aaHana;  'I  desire  that  the 
same  rule  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  fraternity  of 
heathen  gods;  U  belnc  my  design  to  condemn  every 
poem  to  the  flames,  in  which  Jupiter  thimders  or 
exercises  any  act  of  authorky  which  does  not  bdong 
to  him.*— Anmsoii. 

Jtetion*  to  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is  done  In 
general ;  act  to  that  which  is  remarkable  or  that  re- 
quires to  be  distinguished.  The  sentiments  of  the 
heart  are  easier  to  lie  discovered  by  ooe*s  aetiana  than  by 
ooe*s  words :  it  is  an  herolck  act  to  forgive  our  enemy, 
when  we  are  in  a  condition  to  be  revenged  on  him. 
The  good  man  is  cautious  in  all  hto  actiana  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  evil :  a  great  prince  is  anxioas 
to  mark  every  year  by  some  dl^ingufshed  act  of  wis- 
dom <»- virtue. 

^et  and  d^d  are  both  employed  fbr  what  Is  re- 
markable ;  but  act  denotes  only  one  single  thing  done ; 
Who  forth  from  nothing  call*d  this  comely  frame, 
His  wiU  and  act,  his  word  and  work  the  same. 

Prior. 
Vaed  ImpHes  some  complicated  performance,  some- 
thing achieved :  we  display  but  one  quality  or  power 
in  performing  an  act;  we  dtoplay  many,  both  phy- 
aical  and  mental,  in  performing  a  deed.  A  prince  d(»- 
tlnguiahea  himself  by  acf#  of  mercy;  tbe  commander 
of  an  army  by  martial  deeda  ; 

I  on  tbe  other  side 
Us*d  no  ambittoa  to  commend  my  deeda: 
The  deeda  themselves,  though  mute,  spoko  load  the 
doer.— BfiLTON. 
Jteta  of  disobedience  In  youth  frequently  lead  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  foulest  daedain  more  advanced 

DEED,  EXPLOIT,  ACHIEVEMENT,  FEAT. 

Dead,  from  do,  txpnmaa  the  thing  done ;  exploit,  in 
French  exploitt  most  probably  changed  ftom  expUea- 
tua,  signifies  the  thing  unfolded  or  displayed;  ackiaaa- 
ment,  from  achieve,  sfgnifles  the  thing  aekieved:  feat, 
in  French  fait,  Latin /sdio^  Oom  facia,  signifies  tbe 
thing  done. 

The  first  three  words  rise  progressively  on  each 
otiier :  dead*,  compared  with  the  others,  Is  employed 
for  that  which  to  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  exfiait 
and  ackievemenl  are  used  only  for  the  extraordinary ; 
tbe  latter  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  former. 

Deeda  must  always  be  characterized  as  good  or  bad, 
magnanimous  or  atrodous,  and  the  like,  except  In 
poetry,  where  the  term  becomes  elevated ; 

€reat  PolUo !  thou  for  whom  thy  Rome  prepares 

Tbe  ready  trioropb  of  thy  finish*d  wars ; 

Is  thers  hi  fkte  an  hour  reserv'd  for  me 

To  shig  thy  deeda  in  nambers  worthy  thee  7 

Drtskn. 
KxptaU  and  aekievement  do  not  necessarily  require 
•By  aphhets;  they  are  always  taken  in  the  proper 
mam  ftr  something  great    Exploit,  when  compared 

•GIrard    "  AeUon,  acie." 


with  aektaoeaumt,  Is  a  tenn  osed  in  plain  prase;  It 
designates  not  so  much  what  to  great  as  what  to  real ; 
aekievemant  to  most  adapted  to  poetry  and  romance : 
it  soars  above  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  ear  hears,  and 
aflbrds  scope  for  the  imagination.  Martial  deeda  are 
as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  to  the  performer :  the 
pages  of  modem  history  will  be  crowdei  with  the 
etpMte  of  Engltohmen  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  those 
or  ancient  and  fabukras  history  are  with  the  aekievo' 
wumta  of  their  heroes  and  deml-gods.  An  at^loit 
marks  only  personal  bravery  hi  action;  an  ackioaa' 
wient  denotes  elevati(ni  of  character  in  every  respecL 
gramteur  of  design,  prompUtude  in  execatlmi,  and 
vakHir  in  action. 

An  expUit  may  be  exeeated  by  the  design  and  at  Iha 
will  of  another ;  a  common  soldier  oi  an  army  may 
pnfotm  etpMu : 

,      High  matter  thou  eqjotn*st  me.  O  prime  of  men  I 
Sad  task  and  hard ;  for  how  shall  I  relate 
To  human  sense  th*  invisible  explaita 
Of  warring  spirits  1— Milton. 
An  ackievament  to  designed  and  executed  by  tbe 
aekievar;  Hercules  to  distinguished  for  hto  aekieva' 
mettta:  and  In  the  same  manner  we  speak  of  the 
aekieaamenta  of  luights-erraiit  or  of  great  comman- 
ders; 

Great  spoHs  and  trophies  gain'd  by  thee  fhey  bear, 
Then  let  thy  own  odUeiMweiiCs  be  tby  share. 

Drtdrw. 
not  approaches  nearest  to  exploit  in  signlficatkui ; 
tbe  former  marks  skill,  and  the  latter  resolution.  The 
/rat«  of  chivalry  dtoplayed  in  Justs  and  toumamenta 
were  in  former  times  as  maco  esteemed  as  warlike 
eiq^loita; 

Much  I  have  beard 
Of  thy  prodlgkflii  might,  and/««ts  perfarm*d. 
Milton. 
Ea^leit  and  feat  are  often  osed  In  dertekm,  to  mark 
the  absence  of  those  qualities  In  the  actions  of  indivi- 
duals.   The  soldier  who  aflbeu  to  be  foremost  in  situa- 
tions where  there  to  no  danger  cannot  be  more  pro- 
perty derided  than  by  terming  hto  action  an  exploit : 
he  who  prides  himself  on  the  dtoplay  of  skiU  in  the 

Crformance  of  a  paltry  trick  may  be  laughed  at  for 
iving  performed  a  feoL 

ACTION,  QESTTRE,  GESTICULATION,  FOB- 
TURE,  ATTITUDE,  POSITION. 
^cttM  to  either  the  act  of  acting,  or  the  manner  of 
acting ;  geatare^  in  French  geaie,  Latin  geatua,  par- 
ticiple of  gara  to  carry  one's  self.  signUles  the  manner 


'eatare^  in  French  geate,  Latin  geatua,  par- 
..^p.«  w.  gara  to  carry  one's  self.  signUles  the  manner 
of  carr^ii^  one's  hody ;  geatiemlatiim,  in  Lathi  gee- 
tiadatio,  comes  from  geatieulor  to  make  many  gaa- 
turea ;  paature,  ia  French  paature,  Latin  peeitmra  a 
position,  comes  from  positue,  participle  of  pome,  signl- 
mng  the  manner  of  placing  one's  self;  attitmde.  In 
French  attitude,  Italian  attttudine,  to  changed  ftoM 
aptUmde,  signifying  a  propriety  as  lo  disposltJon. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  tlie  state  of  the  body ; 
the  former  three  indicating  a  state  of  motton ;  the 
latter  two  a  sute  of  rest  jlcUan  respects  the  move- 
mento  of  the  tmdy  In  general ;  geatmra  to  an  action 
indicative  of  some  particular  state  of  mind ;  geatietf 
lotion  to  a  species  of  artificial  geatmre.  Raising  the 
arm  to  an  action ;  bowing  to  a  geatare. 

JUtiona  may  be  ungraceful;  gaatmraa  Indecent  A 
suitable  action  sometimes  gives  great  force  to  tbe  words 
that  are  uuered;  'Cicero  concludes  hto  celebrated 
book  "de  Oratore"  with  some  precepts  for  pronun- 
ciation and  action,  without  which  part  he  affirms  that 
the  bean,  orator  In  the  world  can  never  Buccecd.'— 
HuoBKS.  Oeaturea  often  supply  the  place  of  lan- 
guage between  people  of  diflbrent  nations ;  *  Our  best 
actors  are  somewhat  at  a  loes  to  support  themselvea 
with  proper  geelure,  as  tliey  move  from  any  considera- 
ble distance  to  the  ftont  of  the  stage.'— Stkblb.  jfe- 
tiona  characterize  a  man  as  vulgar  or  well4>red ;  gee* 
turea  mark  the  temper  of  the  mind.  There  are  many 
actione  which  It  is  the  object  of  education  to  prevent 
fh>m  growing  Into  habits :  lavages  express  the  vehe- 
ment pswfona  of  the  mind,  by  vehement  geatmree  on 
every  occasion,  even  in  tlieir  amuficments.  An  extra- 
vnjmnt  or  unnatural  gfnture  is  termed  a  reetievUtion  ; 
a  ^vcopliani,  who  wulies  lu  cringe  into  ^vour  witb 
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tbe  fftat,  dMk  ltf|rif  in  gtatUmUtim  to  nvk  his 
^•▼olkMi ;  •  buflboo  wbo  Attanpu  to  imitatt  the  #m- 
tvfWf  of  anotlier  will  uae  gutieMUtmn ;  and  Um  mon- 
key who  apet  tbe  aciiMM  of  human  beingi  does  lo  by 
I  of /MlsealiUMM;  'Neither  the  Jodfei of  our 
,  nor  UM  repreeentativei  of  the  neople,  would  be 

i  allb#ed  by  laboured  /MtMat^M,  or  believe 

any  man  the  more,  becaoM  be  rolled  hie  «yci,  or 
palled  hie  che«ka.*~JoHaeoii. 

Pastmr^*  li  a  naode  of  pladof  llie  bodv  more  or 
l«iedUlbriM  fkoaa  the  ordinary  hablte ;  «ait«/«  lathe 
manner  of  keeping  the  body  more  or  leM  niliahle  to 
the  caJetii^  circqwetancee.  A /tffturt,  however  con- 
venient. Is  never  asMimed  without  exertion ;  It  Is  therrH 
lore  willing  chaaged:  an  aUUmtU,  thouah  not  usual, 
la  still  aceordhig  lo  the  nature  of  thlngi;  it  is  theiefora 
readily  preserved.  A  pottnre  Is4ringular ;  It  has  boobo- 
thluf  in  It  whieh  departs  from  the  ordinanr  carriage 
of  the  body,  and  makes  It  remarkable;  *FalsehoodTn 
a  short  time  found  by  experience,  that  her  superiority 
consisted  only  hi  the  celerity  of  her  course,  and  the 
of  her  M«<ttr«.*— JoHHBOM.  An  aUUuds  Is 
;  It  Is  the  aatuial  ezpieasioa  of  character  or 
;  *Faleehood  alwavs  endeavoured  lo  copy 
tiM  mieo  and  allttedss  of  traUL'-nJoBraoii.  A  brave 
with- 


change 
iblknii 


a  Mslariof 
out  assuming  an  attitmie  of  deflance. 

8trai«a  and  foroed  posiikMii  of  the  body  are  tennad 
P0»tur0s ;  noble,  agreeable,  and  expressive  forms  of 
carriage,  are  called  attitudt§ :  mountebanks  and  clowns 
put  themselves  into  ridiculoos  fttmret  In  order  to 
excite  laughter;  actors  assume  graceftil  anUmdu  to 
represent  their  characters.  P—imret  are  to  the  body 
wnat  grimacea  are  to  the  flice;  •XUimdf  are  to  ttie 
body  what  air  is  to  the  figure :  he  who  in  attempting 
to  walk  assumes  the  oMateda  of  a  dancer,  puts  bimseir 
into  a  ridiculous  pMt»r«;  a  graceful  and  decant  out- 
tmd»  In  dancing  beeomee  an  alRscted  and  laughable 
fttmrt  in  another  case. 

Pttrnm  are  sonetisnes  oseAilly  emptoyed  ia  stage 
dancing;  the  attifwdst  are  aeeessartly  empkiyed  by 
poiaiarB,  seutplors,  daadag  masters,  and  otiier  artisis. 
FMfMffw  Is  said  of  the  whole  body ;  the  rest,  of  parti- 
cular lirobsor  parts,  ^ttatadf  and  pttmrt  are  flgo-^ 
ralively  applied  to  other  ol^eets  beeldes  the  body : 
anales  assums  a  nneiiaeing  auiiud§;  In  a  eritleal  p«»- 
tmn  of  afralrs,  eztraordinarv  skin  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  government ;  '  Milton  has  presented  this 
violent  spirit  (Mokich)  as  the  flrat  that  rises  in  that 
assembly  to  give  his  opinion  upon  their  present  pot- 
tmre  of  aAlrs.*— Anmsoif. 

/VsMm,  when  compared  with  peslmw,  le  taken  only 
la  regard  to  persona.  In  which  case  the  poster*,  as  ob- 
served above,  is  a  speclee  of  penttra,  namely,  an  arti- 
ficial pMtlMa;  if  a  person  stands  tiptoe,  ia  order  to 


see  to  a  greater  distance,  he  may  be  said  to  put 
'      •'      *  ">tliei 


aelf  iaio  that  ptitwn;  but  if  a  dancer  do 
as  a  pert  of  his  perlbrmance,  it  becomes  a  pMtKfv .-  so, 
likewise,  when  one  leans  against  the  wall  It  Is  a  lean- 
lag  pmiCmw  ;  *  Bvery  step,  in  the  progressfon  of  exist- 
ence, changes  our  p«mIm«  with  respect  to  the  thints 
about  us.*— JoHnsoK.  But  when  one  theatrically  bends 
his  body  backward  or  forward,  it  Is  a  p—Uira:  one 
may,  in  the  same  manner.sit  in  an  erect  pemliea,  or 
lo  a  radlnlng  pMtwrt;  *  when  I  entered  bis  room,  he 
was  sitting  in  a  contemplative  pMtMr«,  with  his  eyee 
fixed  upon  the  ground ;  after  he  had  continued  lo  bis 
reverie  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  rose  op  and 

id  l»  hIsfMtairM  to  take  leave  of  soaie  invislUe 

/•^HAWxaswoara. 


ACTION,  AGENCY,  OPERATION. 
Action  (v.  T»  aet)  la  the  eflbct,  agnejf  the  cause. 
Jtetiom  Is  Inherent  In  tbe  subject ; 
noble  Engllsb,  that  could  enierutn 
Wkh  half  Uieir  forces  the  fhU  power  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by. 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  odism.— «HAxaPBABB. 
Jtgmtep  is  something  exteriour ;  It  Is,  In  (ket,  putdmr  a 
thing  tnto  action :  m  this  manner,  tne  whole  world  is 
in  aetion  through  the  aj^eacv  of  the  Divine  Being; 
*A  few  advancee  there  are  In  the  following  papers 
leBdlng  to  assert  the  superintendence  and  agency  of 
Providence  in  the  natural  world.*— WooowAao.  Some- 

*  Boabawd .  **  ^Mture,  attitude.** 


upon,  when  if  approaehos  still  nearer  to  •gmep;  „ 
is  better  therefore  that  the  earth  should  move  about  ka 
owa  centre,  and  make  those  useful  vicissitudes  of  night 
and  day,  thaa  expose  always  tbe  same  side  to  the  oetMfi 
of  the  sun.'— BauTLBT.  OSpsralisa,  fiom  tlie  Latin 
spsrafts,  and  9p«ra  labour  or  spus  need,  slgnUying  the 
work  that  Is  needful,  Is  actkm  for  a  specUIek  end,  aad 
;  to  a  rule ;  as  the  0p&rtum  of  nature  fai  the 
vegetation; 

The  tree  whose  wperaticm,  brings 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  shun  thou  to  taste. 

MXLTOV. 

ACTIVE,  DILIGENT,  INDUBTRIOUS,  A8SIDU- 
OUa,  LABORIOU& 

wdetivs,  ftom  tbe  verb  lo  mtt,  impllee  a  propensity  to 
act,  lo  be  doing  something  without  regard  to  tne  nature 
of  the  ol>|ect:  diligent,  in  French  diUgent,  Latin  diti- 
ftMw,  participle  ofiiUg*  to  choose  or  like,  Implies  an 
attachment  to  an  oblect,  and  consequent  attention  to 
It;  imdMutrwu$<,  in  French  mdiweHmz,  Latin  ?ndM- 
frnw.  Is  probably  formed  ftom  tatrs  within  and  atntm 
to  build,  make,  or  do,  signifying  an  Inward  or  tho* 
rough  inclinaiion  to  be  engaged  in  some  serious  work; 
as#tdas«s.  In  French  msHimy  in  Latin  ttidumst  Is 
eomaounded  of  as  or  ad  and  ndmns  fVom  »ede«  to  sit, 
signifying  to  sit  ckiee  lo  a  thing ;  USorivut^  In  French 
/oAortMix,  Latin  USorionUt  from  Mtmr^  Implies  be- 
loncing  to  labour,  or  the  inclination  to  labour. 

We  are  tutive  if  we  are  only  ready  to  exert  our 
powers,  wiietlier  to  anv  end  or  not;  *Prnvklence  haa 
made  the  humaa  aoul  aa  aetwe  being.'— Jobmsob. 
We  are  diiigemi  when  we  are  active  fbrsorae  specUlck 
end ;  *  A  constant  and  uufkillng  obedience  is  above  the 
reach  of  terrestrial  diii/Mic0.*-nJoansoif.  We  are  m- 
dmtirwmt  when  no  time  Is  lefl  unemployed  in  some 
aer^^"^  pursuit;  *lt  has  been  observed  by  writersof 
nx  that  in  order  to  quicken  human  indtuirf, 

Pi  »  has  so  contrived  that  our  dally  food  Is  not 


to  I.     ]»r. wared  without  much  palae  and  labour.'— 
Amil^o-^.    We  are  aswdupus  It  we  do  not 

thi rj i:  oj i cil  It  Is  finished ; 


leave  a 
If  ever  a  cure  is  perfonned 


ClftU 


th<  I  jent,  where  quacks  are  concerned,  thev  c 
" '  ipis  In  I 


xreater  share  in  It  than  Virgil's  lapis  I 
r  JEneas;  he  tried  his  skill,  was  very  a«ct- 
'  out  the  wound,  and  Indeed  was  the  oiUy 
.a  iiieaos  that  relieved  tbe  hero;  but  the  poet 
assures  us  It  was  the  particular  assistance  of  a  deity 
that  speeded  the  operdtion.*- PsAaca.  We  are  ia&e- 
rious  when  the  bodily  or  mental  powers  are  regularly 
empkjyed  In  some  hard  labour :  *  If  we  look  into  the 
brute  creation,  we  find  all  Its  Individuals  engaged  la  a 
palnfWI  and  ImhtHomM  way  of  Hfo  to  procure  a  neces 
sarv  subsistence  for  themselves.*— Anmson. 

A  man  may  be  actio«  without  being  dOigtnty  staiea 
be  may  eropk>y  himself  in  what  Is  of  no  Importance ; 
but  he  can  scarcely  be  diligent  without  beinc  octtas, 
since  diligence  supposes  some  degree  of  actlvitjr  In 
one*s  appucation  to  a  uaeful  ob)ect.  A  man  may  be 
diligent  without  being  ukduetrieue^  for  he  may  dili- 
gemOg  employ  himsew  about  a  particular  fhvoiuite 
object  wltlKMit  employing  himself  constantly  In  the 
same  way ;  and  he  may  be  induetrieua  without  being 
diUgent^  since  diligence  implies  a  f^ee  ezerdse  of  tlie 
mental  as  well  aa  corporeal  powers,  but  induetrj  ap- 
pUee  principally  to  manual  labour,  jfef loify  and  di7t- 
g0»ee  are  therefore  ccmunonly  the  property  or  lively  or 
strong  mtaids,  but  induttrf  may  be  associated  with 
moderate  talents.  A  man  may  be  diligent  without 
being  meeidnem* ;  but  he  cannot  be  aeeiduene  without 
being  diligent^  fbr  teidnitn  Is  a  sort  of  peraeveHng 
diligence.  A  man  may  be  tnduetrimie^  without  being 
UkvrieuMy  but  not  vies  veirwA ;  for  laheriefueweea  Is  a 
severer  kind  of  tiida^Cry. 

The  aettM  oMn  is  never  easy  without  an  employ- 
ment ;  the  diiigemi  man  is  conteuted  with  the  emptoy- 
ment  he  has;  the  induMtriemM  man  goes  fhMn  one  em- 
ptojrment  to  the  other:  the  maeidmemM  man  seeks  to 
atuin  the  end  of  his  eroployraent ;  the  lehorieue  man 
spares  no  pains  or  labour  in  following  his  employment. 

Jtctiirity  Is  of  great  imporunce  for  those  who  have 
the  mnnaf  ement  of  public  concerns :  diligence  in  busi- 
ncsB  contributes  greatlv  to  success :  in4uetry  Is  of  gntA 
valM')  in  obuining  a  livelihood:  wltJiout  ss«»<fvt/|r  no 
advancee  can  be  made  in  science  or  literature;  and 


£NOUSM   8TNONTMES. 


Wl 


wkhoot  Uk9n§u§  extftkoM,  conrtderabte  ■naioneiits 
are  not  to  be  expected  ia  manv  literary  purmilla. 

Actiw  mimto  aet  on  foot  inquiriesto  wblcb  tbe  im- 
dm»tn«u»t  by  m«m(mmu  applieatioii,  and  diligent  If  not 
Ukcndtu  reaeafch,  oAan  afford  aatMbctory  aniwen^ 

ACTIVE,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 

Active  •ifDifiee  tbe  Mmeas  lo  tbe  pracedinc  artkle ; 
kritk  baa  a  conunoa  origin  witb  /ruA.  wblcb  le  ia 
Saxon  /«r#A,  J>utcb  friscA  or  A«r#A,  Dauiab  frisky 
fertky  kjc ;  agiU^  In  Latin  «#i(t«,  cornea  fVom  tberaoie 
▼erb  aa  active,  dfnifyinff  a  flioeaa,  a  readloeaa  to  act  or 
more;  nimhU  la  probably  derived  Atwn  tbe  Saxon 
mtmm  to  take,  Implying  a  fitneaa  or  capacity  lo  take 
any  tbing  by  a  celerity  of  movement 

Activity  rcapecta  ooe'a  tranaactlona ;  kri»kmet»t  ooe'a 
aporta :  Bien  are  aeft'o*  In  carrying  on  boaineaa ;  chil* 
dran  are  *rt«J(  in  tbeir  play,  ^/t^refentotbellgbt 
and  eaay  carrlace  of  the  body  In  aprlnging ;  iu«*<«- 
nut  to  ita  quick  and  gliding  movementa  in  ranning. 
A  rope-dancer  la «fs<«;  a  female  niovea  atniMy. 

Aetioii^  reanlta  from  ardour  of  mind ;  *  Tbere  ia  not 
a  more  piunfttl  action  of  ibe  mind  ttian  invention ;  yet 
in  dreama  it  worka  with  that  eaae  and  octiwty,  that 
we  are  not  aensible  when  tbe  (bculty  ia  employed.*— 
ADDiaow.  Briikmesi  aprioga  from  vivacity  of  leellng ; . 
*  I  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and  attacked^ 
her  ao  kritkly  that  1  thought  myadf  wHhln  a  fortnight 
of  ber.*— BtTDOKLi..  Agiiity  la  produced  bv  corporeal 
vigour,  and  habitual  atroog  exertkm;  *Wben  the 
Fnnce  touched  lila  atlmip,  and  waa  g<ring  to  q>eak, 
tbe  oflicer,  witb  an  Incredible  arSitf,  threw  hhnaelf  on 
tbe  earth  and  klaaed  hia  feet.*-%TSBLB.  JVYmMmMv* 
laauha  from  an  eflbrt  to  move  lightly ; 

O  frienda.  I  hear  the  tread  of  niwthU  feet 
Haating  tola  way.— Milton. 

ACTIVE,  BUSY,  OFnCIOUS. 

Aetiv  aignUles  the  aame  aa  before;  *««f.  In  Saaon 
0tUsg§dj  from  Mf/um,  in  German  hetekigtigt^  from 
l«*eA4fci/ta  to  occupy,  and  •ekagem  to  make  or  do, 
implica  a  propenaity  to  be  occupied ;  ^gUi&ug^  In  French 
^ffetiKx,  Ladn  (t|l«M«iw,  from  •ficham  duty  or  aervka, 
ajgnlflea  a  propenaity  to  perform  aome  aervlce  or  oOee. 

Aetiv  reapecia  tbe  babit  or  dlapoaition  of  tbe  mind ; 
»««»  and  i^ciMM,  eltlwr  the  dtopoaition  of  the  mind, 
or  the  empl^oMot  of  the  moment:  the  former regarda 
every  apactea  of  empfoyment;  the  latter  only  particular 
kfaida  of  emptojrBMOt  An  ccCtva  person  la  ever  ready 
to  be  emnloyed ;  a  peraon  la  butp,  when  be  la  tttnallv 
emptoyed  in  any  object;  be  ia  q^kMm#,  when  lie  ia 
emploved  for  otliera. 

Aettoe  la  ahvaya  taken  in  a  good,  or  at  leaat  an  in- 
dlflerentaenae;  H  ia  oppoaed  lo laxy ;  '  Ttie  puranlta  of 
the  ocftM  part  of  mankind  are  either  lu  tlie  rathe  of 
*    ■  '     id,lntlieroi 


rrilglon  and  virtue,  or,  on  tbe  otlier  hand, 
to  wealth,  honour,  or  pleaaurea.*— AnmaoR.  Busft 
aa  H  rcapecta  oecapatkm,  la  meetly  In  a  good  aenae : 
'  We  aee  muMtudea  kmtf  in  tbe  puanit  of  richea,  at 
tiM  expeoae  of  wladom  and  virtue.*— JoBiiaoN.    It  la 


oppoacd  to  being  at  leiaure ;  aa  it  reapecta  dlapoaition, 
it  ia  alwayaln  a  bad  aenae;  *  Tbe  air-pump,  the  baro- 
meter, the  quadrant,  and  tbe  Hke  Inventiona,  were 
thrown  out  to  tbuae  butp  apirita  (politiciana),  aa  tuba 
aad  barrela  are  to  a  wbal«L  that  ne  may  let  tbe  ahip 
aall  on  without  diaturlMince.^— Anmaoii.  OJkinw  ia 
never  taken  in  a  good  aenae;  it  impllea  being  huf 
without  diacratlon.  To  an  actiM  dlapoaition,  noihing 
iaaiim.  irfcaoroe  tlian  inaction ;  Irat  It  la  not  concerned 
toinquire  Into  the  uHlitv  of  the  action.  It  ia  belter  for 
a  person  to  be  huf  than  quite  unemployed ;  but  a 
kvsf  peraon  will  empk>y  blniaclf  about  the  concema  of 
otbera,  when  be  baa  none  of  hia  own  aufficieotly  im- 
porunt  to  engage  hia  attention :  an  offieiaus  person  la 
aa  unfortunate  aa  he  is  troublesome ;  when  he  strlvea 
taaervebehaatbemiafortunetoannoy;  M  waa  forced 
to  quit  my  firat  kidglnga  by  reaaon  of  an  oj/Uioiu  land- 
lady, that  would  be  aalUng  me  every  morning  how  I 
had  alept.*— ADHaoa. 

SEDULOUS,  DILIGENT,  ASSIDUOUS. 
Seitdeus^  from  the  Latin  teduluB  and  ««4m,  signlflea 
aitting  doae  to  a  thing ;  diligmt^  v.  Activtt  ttiligent: 
*i49iditoust  V.  Auivt,  imf*nt. 


The  idea  of  appHcatloo  la  expreased  by  tbeae  epi 
tbeta,  but  aeimUua  iaa  particular,  dUigeiU  la  a  general 
term :  one  ia  9tdnlau*  byhablta ;  one  la  dUiftmt  either 
habitually  or  occasionally :  a  teduUut  achoTar  porauea 
hia  studlea  with  a  regular  and  doae  application ;  a 
acbolar  may  be  dUigenl  at  a  certain  period,  tliougb  not 
Invariably  so.  SedMitf  aeema  lo  mark  tM  very  eaaan- 
tial  nropcctv  of  appUcaiioo,  that  ia,  adhering  cloaely  to 
an  object;  but  diltgenct  expreaaea  one's  attachment  to 
a  ibing,  aa  evinced  by  an  eager  puivuit  of  it:  tbe 
former,  therefore,  beapeaka  tlie  aieadlnfa  of  tbe  cha- 
racter ;  tbe  Utter  merely  tbe  turn  of  ooe*a  inclination : 
one  ia  seduUnu  from  a  conviction  of  tbe  Imperunee 
of  the  thing:  one  may  be  diligent  by  flu  andatarta, 
according  to  the  humour  of  tbe  moment. 

AeeidmouM  and  teduUu*  both  expreaa  the  quality  of 
alttint  or  aticking  cloee  to  a  thing,  but  tlie  former  may, 
like  dUigwnt^  be  employed  on  a  partial  oocaaion ;  the 
latter  ia  alwaya  permanent :  we  may  be  •Mtidumu  ia 
our  attentiona  lo  a  peraon ;  but  we  are  tednUm*  In  the 
Important  concema  of  life.  SedmUma  peculiarly  n- 
apecta  tlie  quiet  emplovmenta  of  life ;  a  teacher  may 
be  entitled  tedmiout ;  *  One  tbUig  I  would  oOer  ia  thai 
he  woukt  conatantly  and  sedmlmulf  read  Tuliy,  which 
will  inaenaiblv  work  hhn  into  a  good  Latin  atjrie.*— 
Locks.  Diltgem  reapecta  the  active  employmenta; 
'I  would  recommend  a  diligent  attendance  on  tbe 
courta  of  juaiice  (m  a  atndent  for  the  bar).*— DcNmNo. 
One  ia  ddigent  at  work:  matiduitf  holda  a  middle 
rank ;  U  may  be  employed  equally  for  that  which 
require*  acttv*e  exertion,  or  otherwiae:  we  may  be 
oMMidmomf  ia  the  pumiita  of  literature,  or  we  may  be 
mMtidutms  in  oar  attendance  upon  a  peraon,  or  the  per^ 
forroanee  of  any  oflke ; 

And  thua  the  patient  dam  aasidmout  alta, 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  taak. 

THOMaoa. 


READY,  APT,  PROMPT. 

Aaody,  from  tbe  German  ktreHtn  to  prepare,  , 
flea  prepared ;  m(,  In  Latin  apta«,  elgniflea  literally 
fli ;  wrtmft,  in  Lailn  prwmphu^  fttMn  prvmo  to  draw 
forth,  aignlflea  literally  drawn  lo  a  point 

itM^  ia  in  general  applied  to  that  which  baa  bee 
inientiooany  prepared  for  a  given  purpose ; 

The  god  himaelf  with  rtmiff  trident  atanda 

And  opea  the  deep,  and  apreada  the  moving  aaoda. 

DaTDBN. 


PromftnM99  and  apCMsa  are  apeeiea  of 
which  lie  in  the  peraonal  endowmenta  or  dlapoaition 
hence  we  apeak  of  ihinga  being  readfi  for  a  journey . 
persona  being  apt  to  learn,  or  prompt  to  obey  or  to 
reply.  Readjf^  when  applied  to  peraons,  cfaaracterlzea 
tbe  talent ;  aa  a  rendf  wit.  Apt  characterisea  the 
habits ;  as  apt  to  Judge  by  appearance,  or  apt  lo 
decide  hastily ;  and  ia  alao  employed  In  Ibe  same  senae 
figuratively;  *  Poverty  la  apt  to  betray  a  man  into 
envy,  richea  into  arrogance.* — Addisom.  Prompt  cba- 
racterixea  more  commonly  the  particular  acdon,  and 
denotea  tbe  wHIingneaa  of  the  aawit,  and  tbe  quicknaa 
with  which  lie  performa  the  action ;  aa  prompt  In  ex- 
ecuting  a  command,  or  prompt  to  liaten  to  what  ia  aaid  ; 
ao  likewlae  wbna  applied  to  thbiga  peraonal ; 
Let  not  the  fervent  tongue, 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  amooth 
Gahi  on  your  purpoa'd  will.— THOMaon. 

ALERTNESS,  ALACRITY. 

AUrtneoOf  from  aUa  a  wing,  deslgnatea  corporeal 
activity  or  readlneas  for  action ;  alacritft  from  *ctr 
abarp,  briak,  dealfnatea  menul  acUvitv. 

We  proceed  with  aUrtnoMo^  when  the  body  ia  in  ita 
Axil  vigour ; 

The  wings  that  waft  our  richea  out  of  algbt 
Grow  on  the  gamealer'a  elbowa ;  and  tbe  alert 
And  nimble  motion  of  thoae  resUeaa  Joints 
That  never  tire,  aoon  (kna  tlMm  all  away. 

Cowraa. 
We  proceed  with  aZomfy  when  tbe  mind  b  In  foil 
pursuit  of  an  object ;  *  In  dreama  it  \»  wonderfbl  to 
obwrve  with  what  aprighillneaa  and  alaerity  the  aool 
exerta  herself.*- AomaoN. 
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ACTOR,  AOENT. 
These  tenm  rmry  aceording  to  the  dUl^ent  Knaca 
of  the  v«rb  from  which  they  are  drawn ;  actor  ta  uaed 
for  one  who  doea  auy  tiling  or  acta  a  part;  *  Of  all  the 
patriarchal  histtnies^  that  of  Joseph  aiid  hia  brethren 
b  the  lauat  reinariiaitte,  for  the  characters  of  the  acUrt^ 
and  the  inacructive  nature  of  the  eventa.'— Blaxr.  An 
•feni  hi  one  who  puts  other  things  in  aation,  particu- 
larly as  distinguished  from  the  patient  or  tiling  acted 
upon ;  *They  produced  wonderful  effeeta,  by  the  pro- 
per application  of  agenu  to  patienia.'— TxHruc.  The 
•£»tu  is  also  an  active  being,  or  one  poaaeaaing  the 
laculty  of  action ; 

Heav*n  made  us  agadt  free  to  good  or  III, 
And  forc'd  It  not,  tbo*  he  foreaaw  the  will. 

DaToaii. 

An  agent  in  a  piece  of  fictkm  la  the  being  who  pei^ 
forms  the  actions  narrated ;  *  I  expect  that  no  Pagan 
agent  sliall  be  introduced  into  the  poem,  or  any  fact 
related  which  a  roan  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good 
eonaci^ce.'— Addison.  Hence  it  is  that  the  word 
aet^r  is  taken  in  the  aense  of  a  player,  and  an  agent 
in  the  mercantile  sense  of  a  factor,  or  one  who  acts  in 
another's  stead. 


ACTOR,  PLATER,  raRFORMER. 

The  actor  and  flayer  both  perform  on  a  stage ;  but 
the  former  Is  said  In  relation  to  tlie  part  that  Is  acted, 
the  latter  to  the  profession  that  is  followed.  We  may 
be  actore  occasionally  without  being  piastre  pmfva- 
aloiiaily,  but  we  may  be  playera  without  desKrving  the 
name  of  actor:  Those  who  personate  cliaracters  for 
their  amusement  are  actore  but  not  playere:  those 
who  do  tiie  same  for  a  livelihood  are  ploftre  as  well  aa 
actore  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  company  of  pla^ere,  not 
aeUn-M.  So  likewiM  In  the  flf urative  aense,  wlioever 
acu  a  part,  real  or  fictitious,  that  is,  on  the  stage  of 
hfe,  or  tlie  stage  of  a  theatre,  is  an  aetor;  'Our 
orators  (says  Cicero)  are  as  it  were  the  actore  of 
truth  itself;  and  ihepUyert  the  imitators  of  truth.*— 
Hiionas.  But  he  only  is  a  player  who  performs  the 
fictiiious  part ;  hence  the  former  is  taken*  in  a  bad  or 
good  sense,  according  to  circumstances ;  '  Cicero  is 
known  to  have  been  tiie  Intimate  friend  of  Roaciua  the 
ac<9r.*— HcaHBS.  Player  is  always  taken  in  a  less 
flivoorable  sense,  from  the  artificiality  which  attaches 
to  his  profession ; 

All  the  world 's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merdy  playere. 
BuAXMrMAMm. 
The  term  performer  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  performs  a  part  in  a  theatrical  exhibition,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  application  to  the  Individual  in  esti- 
mating the  merits  of  his  performance,  aa  a  good  or  bad 
per/t 


ACTUAL,  REAL,  POSITIVE. 

jf eCiMi,  in  French  octasl,  Latin  aetiMUis,  fh>m  actio 
a  deed,  signifies  belonging  to  the  thing  done;  real^  in 
French  reel,  Latin  realia,  from  ree^  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thing  as  it  is;  poeitive^  in  French  poeUtf^  Latin 
peeitivus,  from  pono  to  place  or  fix,  signifies  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  fixed,  established. 

What  is  actual  has  proof  of  its  existence  within 
itself,  and  may  be  eipoeed  to  the  eye ;  what  is  real  may 
be  satlsractorily  proved  to  exist ;  and  what  is  poeitive 
precludes  the  necessity  of  a  proof.  Jtctual  Is  opposed 
to  the  supposititious,  conceived  or  reported ;  real  to 
the  feigned,  imaginary;  pontiff  to  the  uncertain, 
doubtful. 

Whatever  Is  the  condition  of  a  thing  for  the  time 
being  is  the  actual  condition ;  sorrows  are  real  which 
flow  from  a  substantial  cause;  proofs  are  poeitive 
which  leave  the  mind  in  no  uncerutnty.  The  actual 
slate  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  aaoertained  by  individual 
Instances  of  poverty,  or  the  reverse;  there  are  but 
few,  If  any,  real  objects  of  compassion  among  com- 
mon becgara ;  many  poeitive  facu  have  been  rblated 
of  the  deception  which  they  have  practhied.  By  an 
actual  survey  of  human  life,  we  are  alone  enabled  to 
iotm  just  opinions  of  mankind ;  *  The  very  notion  of 

*  Vide  Giraid :  '  Acteur,  oomadlen.* 


ling  than  that  of  eomentting 
I  of  various  degree  and  mwf 
tte§  crimes  only,  and  those  of 


any  doratloii  belog  naot  ImpUes  that  It  WM  ohm  |i<» 
sent ;  for  the  Idea  of  being  once  praaeot  Is  aetmaiiy  In- 
cluded in  the  idea  of  its  behig  piist.*~ADiMaoic  It  is 
but  too  frequent  for  men  to  disguise  their  real  senti- 
ments, although  It  is  not  alwaya  possible  t^obuio 
poeitive  evidence  of  their  insincerity ;  *  We  may  and 
do  converse  with  God  in  persoo  really^  and  to  all  the 
purposes  of  siving  and  receiving,  though  not  visibly.* 
— SoirrB.  *  Disslmutation  la  taken  for  a  man*s  poei- 
tive jwofossing  hbnaelf  to  be  what  1m  is  not.*— -SotrrB. 


TO  PERPETRATE,  COMMIT. 

The  Idea  of  dohig  something  wrong  Is  < 
these  terms ;  but  perpetrate^  from  the  Latin  perpelra, 
compounded  of  per  and  jMtro,  in  Oreek  wpirru,  signi- 
fying thoroughly  to  compoas  or  bring  about.  Is  a  mudi 
more  determined  proceediii     '"  ' 

One  may  commit  ofl^ces  c 
nitude ;  but  one  perpetratee  crimes  onlyj  bim  u«wi 
the  more  heinous  kind.  A  lawless  banditti,  who 
spend  tlieir  lives  in  the  perpetration  of  the  most  horrid 
crimes,  are  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  ordinary  coaraa 
of  justice ; 

Then  shows  the  forest  which.  In  afler-ciinea, 
Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimcsi 
A  refhge  made.*— Drydem. 
He  who  eonmiu  any  ofleoce  against  the  mod  order  of 
society  exposes  himself  to  the  censure  of  others,  who 
may  be  his  Inferlours  in  certain  respects ;  *  The  mis* 
carriages  of  the  great  designs  of  princes  are  of  little 
use  to  the  bulk  of  mankhid,  who  seem  very  little  inter- 
ested In  admonitions  against  erroun  which  tbsy  can- 
not eSSMRtX.*— JOBHSOM. 


INACTIVE,  INERT,  LAZY,  SLOTHFUL, 
SLUGGISH. 

A  rductanee  to  bodily  exertion  Is  common  to  all 
these  terms.  Inactive  is  the  most  general  and  un- 
qualified term  of  all ;  It  expresses  simply  the  want  of 
a  stimulus  to  exertion ;  tacrt  is  something  more  posi- 
tive, fh>m  the  Lai  I  it  inerg  nr  9m  f  arte  without  art  or 
mind;  It  denotes  a  F>|tticiflrk  dtlici^: icy  either  in  body 
or  mind;  /aty,  ¥ih\cii  iiiu  rhf  saujrs  signification  aa 
given  under  the  bead  of  Mr ,  sf^rA/Nl,  from  elow,  that 
ta,  fUU  of  slownes!* ;  natl  titt^giik  irom  elug,  that  la, 
likea«l«^,  drowi^'  aM  i>'>nvv,  nil  n-ie  upon  oue  an- 
other to  denote  an  '"  temperament  of 
the  body  whk:h  dl                              m. 

To  be  tiMcttM  I  » action ;  that  la, 

to  the  performancr  ■■ ?  '  jn.i  ,  ir ,  .ie  doing  any  ape- 

clflck  business:  lo  be  tjuw  te  Hjmewriat  more;  it  is  to 
be  indisposed  to  mos  Finr^iil :  to  be  ;^  if  Is  to  move  with 
pain  to  one*s  self  la  bt-  tl^ikfrnl  i^  never  to  move 
otherwise  than  sIcj\^  1>  i  ta  be  eiegguk  is  to  move  In  a 
sleepy  and  heavy  manner. 

A  person  may  be  tuMctive  from  a  variety  of  Inci- 
dental causes,  as  timidity,  if  noraoce,  modesty,  and  the 
like,  whicli  combine  to  make  him  averse  to  enter  upon 


any  buslneas,  or  take  any  serious  step ;  a  person  may 
be  inert  flrom  temporary  iodispasition ;  but  laxineee, 
elotkfalneee^  and  eluggtekneee  are  Inherent  phy«icaj 
d^^eu:   laiineee  is  nowever  not  altogether  Inde- 


pendent of  the  mind  or  the  will:  but  etothfulneoe  and 
eluggiekneee  are  purely  the  ofipring  of  nature,  or, 
which  Is  the  same  thing,  habit  superinduced  upon  na- 
ture. A  man  of  a  mild  character  is  frequently  inactive; 
he  wants  that  ardour  which  impels  jMrpetually  to  a» 
tion ;  he  wishes  for  nothing  with  suflicieni  warmth  to 
make  action  agreeable;  he  Is  therefore  inactive  by  a 
natural  consequence ; 

Virtue  concealM  within  our  breast 

li  inactivity  at  best.— Swirr. 

Hence  the  term  mscttvs  is  properly  applied  to  matter; 
What  laws  are  these  Y  Instruct  us  If  you  can ; 
There's  one  designed  for  brutes  and  one  for  man. 
Another  guides  inactive  matter*s  course. 

Jainrifs. 
Some  dtseaaes,  particularly  of  the  melancholy  kind, 
are  accompanied  with  a  strong  degree  of  inertneeei 
since  they  seem  to  deprive  tlie  frame  uf  its  ordinary 
powers  to  action,  and  to  prudiice  a  certain  dngreeof 
torpor.     Hence  the  term  U  emplovcU  to  express  t 
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wint  of  the  power  of  Miloa  in  the  gtmatm,  poetible 
degree,  ts  dispiayed  In  ibe  ioanlmaie  part  of  the  ciea- 
ifon, 

Inronner  of  the  planetary  train, 

Witbout  wbooe  quickening  glance  tlieir  cumbioaa 
ort» 

Were  brote,  unlovely  nuun,  iturt  and  dead. 

THOjteoii. 
JLatf  people  move  as  if  their  bodiee  were  a  burden  to 
UMmeelves;  they  are  fi>nd  of  rest,  and  particularly 
avene  to  be  put  in  action ;  but  they  will  aonietinies 
more  qulekJir,  and  perform  much  when  once  impelled 
to  move ;  *  The  first  canto  (in  Thomson's  Castle  of  In- 
dolence) opens  a  scene  of  taxw  luxury  that  fills  the  inw- 
gination/— JoBNSoii.  Slatkfnl  people  never  vary  their 
pace ;  they  have  a  physical  imp^iiment  in  themselves 
to  quicli  motion ; 

Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake, 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  tlotky  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour  1 

Tbomsom. 
Sluggigk  people  are  with  dUBculty  brought  into  ac- 
tion ;  it  is  their  nature  to  he  In  a  sute  of  stupor; 
'  Conversation  would  become  dull  and  vapid,  if  negli- 
gence were  not  sometimes  roused,  and  tluggithnut 
quickened  by  due  severity  of  reprehemton.WoHM- 


IDLE,  LAZY,  INDOLENT. 

JiU  is  In  German  eiul  vain ;  <«zy,  in  German  IMtHr^ 
comes  from  the  Latin  lasnu  weary,  because  wnri- 
nesB  naturally  engenders  lattnus;  imdoUmt^  in  Latin 
MU#leM,  signifies  without  feeling,  having  apathy  or 
unconcern. 

A  propentdty  to  inaction  is  the  common  idea  by 
which  these  words  are  connected ;  they  difl^r  in  the 
cause  and  decree  of  tlie  quality:  idU  expresses  less 
than  /axy,  and  laiy  less  than  ituUUnt :  one  is  termed 
idU  who  will  do  nothing  useful ;  one  is  luxf  who  will 
do  nothing  at  all  without  great  reluctance ;  one  is  in- 
d0Unt  wlio  does  not  care  to  do  any  thing  or  set  about 
any  thing.  There  is  no  direct  inaction  in  the  idler; 
for  a  child  is  idU  who  will  not  learn  his  lesson,  but  be 
is  active  enough  in  that  which  pleases  himself:  there 
is  an  aversion  to  corporeal  action  in  a  laxf  maiu  but 
not  always  to  mental  action;  he  is  latwai  work,  Uzv 
In  walking,  or  laif  in  siiUng;  but  he  may  not  object 
to  any  employment,  such  as  reading  or  thinking,  which 
leaves  his  body  entirely  at  rest :  an  indoleHt  man,  on 
the  contrary,  fkils  In  activity  from  a  defect  both  In  the 
mind  and  the  body ;  he  will  not  only  not  move,  but  he 
will  not  even  think,  if  it  give  him  trouble;  and  trifling 
exertions  of  any  kind  are  sufficient,  even  in  prospect, 
to  deter  him  from  attempting  to  move. 

IdUnut  is  common  to  the  young  and  the  thought- 
lew,  to  such  as  have  not  steadiness  of  mind  to  set  a 
value  on  any  thing  which  may  be  acquired  by  exer- 
tion and  reftUar  eoiptoyment;  the  idle  man  is  opposed 
to  one  thnt  is  diligent;  <As  pride  Is  sometiraes  hid 
under  humility,  idlenest  Is  oAen  covered  by  turbulence 
and  hurry.*— JoBMSOii.  LazincsM  Is  frequent  among 
thooe  who  are  compelled  to  work  for  others ;  it  is  a 
habit  of  body  superinduced  npon  one's  condition : 
those  who  should  labour  are  often  tlie  most  unwilling 
to  move  at  all,  and  since  the  spring  of  the  mind  which 
should  impel  them  to  action  is  wanting,  and  as  they 
are  conthiually  under  the  necessity  of  moving  at  the 
will  of  another,  they  acquire  an  habitual  reluctance  to 
any  motion,  and  find  tlieir  comfort  In  entire  inaction* 
hence  Uxnuss  is  almost  confined  to  servants  and  the 
la^urioB  clanes:  Uiinctt  is  opposed  to  industry: 
•  Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like  roguM 
and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  /sxy  and  spend  victuals,' 
to  SuS"ibjiSf  "'^  **°''*^''  ^  'PP"***  fifuraUvely 

The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  gray-grown  oaks. 
That  the  calm  vlllageln  their  Veiiant  arras 
Bbelterinf  embrace,  dhncct  their  /azy  flight. 

TTuoMsoii. 
/MsImms  is  a  physical  property  of  the  mind,  a  want 
of  motive  or  purpoee  to  action :  the  indolent  man  is 
not  so  fond  of  his  bodily  ease  as  the  Uxp  man,  but  he 
aorloka  (Jmn  9W9ij  species  of  exertion  sOU  more  than 


tbelatter;  tnistMcs  la  t  disease  most  oteorrable  io 
tiie  higher  classes,  and  even  in  persons  of  tlie  highest 
intellectual  endowmenm,  in  whom  tliere  should  be  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  esertion ;  the  indolent  stands 
in  direct  oppnsiiion  to  noitiing  but  the  general  term 
active ;  *  Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment 
of  life  as  the  relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indoUnt 
mind.*— BLAia. 

The  life  of  a  common  player  is  most  apt  to  breed  an 
habitual  idltneh;  as  they  have  no  serious  employ- 
ment to  occupy  their  hands  or  their  lieads,  they  grow 
averse  to  every  thine  which  wouM  require  the  exercise 
of  either :  the  lilb  of  a  common  soMier  is  apt  to  breed 
latineta :  he  who  can  sit  or  lie  for  twelve  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  will  snon  acquire  a  disgtwt  to  any 
kind  of  labour,  unless  he  be  naturally  of  an  active 
turn :  the  life  of  a  rich  man  is  most  favourable  to  indo- 
Unee;  be  who  has  every  thing  piovided  at  his  hand, 
not  only  for  the  necessities,  but  the  comforts  of  lifo, 
may  soon  become  averse  to  every  thing  that  wears  the 
face  of  exertion ;  he  may  become  indoUnt.  if  he  be  not 
unfortunately  so  by  nature. 

IDLE,  LEISURE,  VACANT. 

IdU  signifies  here  emptiness  or  the  abaence  of  that 
which  is  solid ;  leisure,  otherwise  spelled  Umenre,  comea 
from  isMs,  as  in  the  compound  release,  and  tlie  Latin 
laxo  to  make  1^  or  kwse,  that  is,  kxwed  or  set  free; 
vacant.  In  Laun  vocoiu,  firom  vaco  to  free  or  be  empty, 
signifies  the  same.  *^ \ 

IdU  Is  opposed  here  to  busy ;  at  UUure  simply  to 
employed :  he  therefore  who  is  idle,  hwtead  of  being 
busv,  commits  a  fault ;  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  him  who  is  at  leisure  or  free  from  his  employ- 
meiit.  IdU  is  therefore  always  taken  In  a  sense  more 
or  less  unfavourable;  Uiewre  in  a  sense  perfecUy  In- 
diflerent :  if  a  man  says  of  himself  that  he  has  spent 
an  tdls  hour  in  this  or  that  place  in  amusement,  com- 
pany, and  the  like,  he  means  to  signify  he  would  have 
spent  it  beuer  if  any  thing  had  oflisred ;  on  the  other 
hand,  be  woukl  say  that  he  spends  his  Uismre  mo- 
ments  in  a  suitable  relaxation:  he  who  values  his 
time  will  take  care  to  have  as  few  idU  hours  as  pos- 
sible ;  *  Life  is  sustahied  with  so  little  labour,  that  the 
tc^lnusuess  of  t<^  tlnae  cannot  otherwise  be  supported 
(than  by  artificial  desires).*— Johasok.  But  since  no 
one  can  always  be  employed  in  severe  labour,  he  wiU 
occupy  his  leisure  liourB  in  that  which  best  suits  hh 
taste; 

Here  pause,  my  Gothick  lyre,  a  Ilule  while : 
The  leisure  hour  is  all  that  thou  canst  claim. 

Bbattii. 

Idle  and  leisure  are  said  In  particular  reference  to 

the  time  that  is  employed ;  vacant  is  a  more  general 

term,  that  simply  qualifies  the  thing:  an  idUhouria 

without  any  employment ;  a  vacant  hour  is  in  general 


free  from  the  empioymei'its  with"which  iVm^hT  bo 
irson  has  leisure  time  according  to  hla 


filled  up;  a  person  L«.  ^,^^rm  nme  uccorains  lo  ma 
wishes ;  but  he  mav  have  vacant  time  from  necessity, 
that  is,  when  he  is  in  want  of  empfoyment ;  •  Idleness 
dictates  expedients,  by  which  life  may  be  pasKd  unort>- 
fltably,  without  the  ledionsness  of  many  vocaiiC  bouii  * 

— JOBMSON. 

IDLE,  VAIN. 

Idle,  V.  IdU,  laxp:  vain,  in  Latin  vanus.  Is  pix>bi- 
"ycn*ngM  from  vauineus,  signifying  empty. 

These  epitheu  are  both  opposed  lo  the  solid  or  snb- 
stanttal ;  but  idU  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the  time  or  aiten- 
tloii ;  vatn  seems  to  qualify  the  thing  without  any 
such  reference.  A  pursuit  may  be  termed  either  idU 
or  vain :  in  the  former  case,  it  reflects  hnmedlaiely  on 
the  agent  for  not  employing  his  time  on  somethinff 
more  serious ;  but  In  the  latter  case,  It  simply  charac- 
terises the  pursuit  as  one  that  will  be  attended  with  no 
rood  consequences :  when  we  consider  ourselves  aa 
beings  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  that 
every  moment  of  that  time  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well 
spent,  wo  shall  be  careful  to  avoid  all  id/e  concerns ; 
when  we  consider  ourselves  as  ratfonal  beings,  who 
are  respoiMtMe  for  the  use  of  those  powers  with  which 
we  have  been  invested  by  our  Almighty  Maker,  wo 
abaU  be  careAil  to  reject  aU  vam  godcmbi;  ftnidU 
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9tbH  Im  nndk  br  one  who  does  not  e«r«  to  exert  him- 
self fbr  any  meral  pnrpoM,  who  works  only  to  pleane 
Mmsolf ;  a  o«tii  eflbn  may  be  made  by  one  who  I0  In 
astateofdemeration.  These  terms  prewrve  the  same 
dlathiction  wlien  applied  to  other  objects ; 
And  let  no  spot  of  UU  earth  be  found, 
Bttt  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground.— Dktsbii. 
*  Delodad  by  9m**  opinions,  we  look  to  the 
of  fortune  as  our  ultimate  goods.*— Bb4tft. 


HEAVY,  DULL,  DIOWBY. 

H*tK99  is  allied  to  both  d«U  ami  drewsv,  b«t  the  lat- 
ter have  no  close  connexion  with  each  Mher. 

ffeavf  and  dull  are  employed  as  epithets  both  fbr 
persons  and  thiafs ;  k$svf  charaeurlass  the  cotpoteal 
atate  of  a  person ;  dull  quaUfies  the  sphits  or  the  ub- 
dentanding  of  the  subject.  A  person  has  a  kemvf 
look  whose  temperament  seeeM  composed  of  grom  and 

eighty  materials  which  weigh  him  down  aim  Impede 

■  movements ;  he  has  a  dull  countenance  in  whom 
the  ordinary  bri^tntts  and^  vivacitjr  of  the  mind  is 

I  exter- 
nal or  internal  causes 


weighty  materials  which  weigh  him  down  1 
his  movements ;  he  has  a  dull  countenanc< 
the  ordinary  brichtness  and  vivacitv  of  the  min 
wanting :  A«ae«  n  either  a  charactertstiek  of  the  < 
Btitation,  or  only  a  particular  state  arlsinf  tkom  a 


ifM«y  with  age,  Bnttf  us  stands  Ms  gfomid, 
But  with  his  warping  body  wards  t^  womd. 

DXTDM. 

Z>«Zhie«s  as  it  respects  the  fhune  of  the  spirits,  is  a 
pwtlal  state ;  as  it  respects  the  mental  vigour,  it  Is  a 
cbaracteristick  of  the  individual ; 

O  thou  dvU god!  why  lieet  thou  with  the  Tile 
In  loathsome  beds :  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  larura  bell  1 

Bbaxspbaeb. 
It  Is  a  misfortune  fteqmotly  attached  to  those  of  a 
eorpnlent  habU  to  be  very  iUcey  .•  there  is  no  one  who 
fiom  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  may  not  be  occa- 
aiooally  Asevy.  Those  who  have  no  resources  in 
themselves  are  always  dmtt  In  soHtnde :  those  who  are 
not  properly  laatrocted,  or  have  a  delicieney  of  capa- 


city, wiM  appear  dM  in  all  matters  of  learning. 

JMevir  is  either  properly  or  hnproperlv  applied  to 
things  which  are  conceived  to  have  an  andue  tendency 
to  prees  or  lean  downwards:  dull  Is  In  Nke  manner 
employed  for  whatever  foils  In  the  necessary  degree  of 
brightness  or  vivacity ;  the  weather  is  Aaeey  when  the 
air  is  full  of  thick  and  weighty  materials;  It  may  be 
duU  fhMu  the  intervention  of  clouds. 

IfMvy  and  drmotf  are  both  employed  In  the  sense 
of  sleepy ;  but  the  former  is  only  a  particular  state, 
the  latter  particular  or  general ;  all  persons  may  be 
ooeasionslly  heavf  or  drown ;  some  are  habituaUy 
4iraw«y  from  disease;  they  likewise  differ  in  d^ree: 
the  tatter  being  much  the  greater  of  the  two ;  and 
oocaskNwily  th^  are  applied  to  such  thinp  as  produce 


And  drowtf  thiklings  luU  the  distant  fold. 

TO  8LBEP,  SLUMBER,  DOZE,  DROWSE,  NAP. 

SiMVf  in  Saxon  $lmpmm^  Low  German  slop,  German 
aehlafy  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Low  German  alof 
or  tUek  slack,  because  tleep  dMotes  an  entire  relaxa- 
tion of  the  physical  frame ;  «l«n&«r,  In  Saxon  «te«i«- 
rau^Bcc.  is  but  an  intensive  verb  of  seklummtn^  which 
is  a  variation  from  the  preceding  tlmpamy  itc ;  dtty 
in  Low  German  duaen^  is  in  all  probability  a  variation 
from  the  French  dor».  and  the  Latin  darmim  to  slMp, 
Which  was  anciently  dermio^  and  comes  from  the  Greek 
ii^a  a  skin,  because  people  lay  on  skins  when  they 
tint ;  drowte  Is  a  variation  of  dat«;  nof  is  in  all  pro- 
bability a  variation  of  nob  and  nod. 

SUqf  is  the  general  term,  which  designates  In  an 
Indefinite  manner  that  state  of  the  body  to  which  all 
animated  beings  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  in  the 
course  of  nature :  to  tUvibgr  is  to  »Uep  lightly  and 
aofUy ;  to  4<sz«  is  to  incline  to  «{mp,  or  to  begin  sUqt- 
ing;  to  nap  \*  to  $Un  for  a  lime:  every  one  who  is 
not  indlepMed  sleeps  during  the  night ,  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  wake  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning 
tommonly  slumber  only  after  that  time;  there  are 
jnany  who,  though  they  cannot  sleep  in  a  carriafs 


w HI  yet  be  obliged  to  dou  If  ihey  trhvd  in  the  nighit 
In  hot  climates  the  middle  of  the  day  is  oomiDonly 
chosen  for  a  nap. 

SLEEPY,  DROWSY,  LETHARGIOK. 

SUepf  («.  To  slsep)  expresses  either  a  temporary  or 
a  permaneat  sute:  drowsy^  which  comes  from  the 
Low  German  dnwsa,  and  is  a  variatkm  of  deis  (v.  YV 
ftee^)  expresses  mostly  a  temporary  state :  Uikmrgiek. 
fhmi  ieOer^,  in  Latin  Utkargin,  Greek  Ajyaepyia, 
oompoundea  of  Xi^  forgetAilneas,  and  dar^  swift,  sir 
nlfying  a  proneness  to  forgetfulneas  or  «Im»,  d«aibea 
a  permanent  or  habitual  state. 

SUepif,  as  a  temporary  stale,  expresses  also  what  fai 
natural  or  seasonable ;  dmsstnsM  expresses  an  bidi- 
nation  to  eUtp  at  unseasonable  hours :  It  Is  natural  to 
be  sUepy  at  the  hour  when  we  are  accustomed  to  retire 
to  rest :  It  Is  common  to  be  drowsy  when  sitting  still 
after  ditmer.  Sleepiness^  as  a  permanent  state,  is  an 
inlirmity  to  which  some  persoiM  are  subject  constitu- 
tionally; Utkargjf  is  a  disease  with  which  people, 
otherwise  the  most  watefU,  may  be  occasionany  at- 


mDOLENT,  SUPINE,  LISTLESS,  CARELESS. 

/niofeat,  «.  /die,  Isxv;  sitptas.  In  Latin  sapnov, 
ftom  supw  above,  signifies  lying  on  one's  back,  or  with 
one*s  foce  upward,  which,  as  It  is  the  action  of  a  Imv 
or  idle  person,  has  been  made  to  represent  the  quail- 
ties  tbsmedves ;  Iwcisss,  whhont  Usty  to  German  Inst 
desire,  signifies  wlthoot  desire ;  ear«l«9#  slgnMei  wlth- 
o«t  care  or  conoem. 

Theee  terms  reprsaent  a  diseased  or  unnatural  state 
of  the  mind,  when  its  desires,  wbkh  are  the  spring 
of  action,  are  ta  a  relaxed  and  torpid  state,  so  as  to 

Event  the  necessary  degree  of  exertion.  Indalaue 
I  a  mere  comprehensive  meaning  than  sw^ineness. 
and  this  signifies  mors  than  listUssness  or  oareUsr- 
mss:  4mdsUn€§  Is  a  genertl  indlspoeitionofapersoa 
to  exert  either  Ms  mhid  or  his  bo^:  snpinnassif 
similar  Indisposition  that  rfmws  itself  on  particular 
occasions :  there  la  a  corporeal  as  weD  as  a  mental 
forimislsiiM;  bat  sapiaMSM  lies  principally  in 


the  mind :  eorpufent  and  large-made  people  are  apt  to 
be^idolMa;  but  timid  and  gentle  dt^oeftions  are  apt 
to  be  supima.  An  indolent  person  eets  all  labour,  both 
corporeal  and  mental,  at  a  distance  from  kim :  It  It 
IfkionMlohim; 

Hence  reasoneri  more  refined  bat  not  more  wiee. 
Their  whole  existence  fobuloiis  suspect, 
And  truth  and  folsehood  hi  a  lump  rc;|inDt ; 
Too  indolent  vo  learn  what  may  be  known. 
Or  else  too  proud  that  igaoraace  to  own. 

Jmrrim. 

A  si^ins  peteonoMeeto  to  undertake  any  thingwhlch 
.1 — » —  ^  gi^  ,^„  1,^,^^ .  -^      •• 

uneqn 
One  day  the  soul,  sap^'wlth  € 
Revels 
The  indolsnt 


eandfnfaiess, 

ROWK. 


The  tndolsnt  peraon  Is  so  for  a  pennanency ;  he  al- 
wavs  aseka  m  be  waited  upon  rather  than  wait  on  him- 
self:  and  as  for  as  it  Is  possible  he  Is  glad  fbr  another  to 
think  for  him,  rather  than  to  burden  himself  with 
thought ;  the  snpins  person  is  so  only  in  matters  that 
require  mora  than  an  ordtaary  nortkm  of  his  exertion : 
he  wiH  defer  soch  buslnsss,  mid  sacrifice  hk  interest  to 
his  ease.  The  indolsnt  and  snpino  are  not,  however, 
like  the  KotlosSf  expnissly  without  deshv:  an  indo- 
lsnt or  snpim  man  has  desire  enough  to  enjoy  what  is 
withUi  his  reach,  although  not  always  suflVclent  desire 
to  surmount  the  averston  to  labour  In  trying  to  obtain 
it ;  the  Kstlsss  man,  on  the  contrary.  Is  altogether 
without  the  desire,  and  is  in  foct  In  a  sute  of  moral  tor 
por,  which  is  however  but  a  temporary  or  partial  sute 
arising  fhmi  partteutar  dreamatancee ;  after  the  mind 
has  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  it  will  some- 
thnes  sink  Into  a  stste  of  relaxation  to  which  It  ap- 
parently ceases  to  have  any  active  prtoclple  within 
Itself.  Indolence  is  a  habit  of  both  bodyan^  mind ;  sn^ 
pfnsnesa  is  sometimes  only  a  mode  of  Inaction  flowhig 
out  of  a  particular  frame  of  mind ;  lisUessnees  is  only 
a  certain  frame  of  mind :  an  active  person  maysiHne- 
times  be  stgtino  In  setUng  about  a  business  which  runs 
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eouDler  to  hit  fetU^i;  t  iiftftM ptnoo, oa  tht  other 
iMUMt,  tf  no  bo  MUuully  to,  win  nevtr  baactlve  la  any 
tbinf,  becauae  be  will  bove  no  impulae  to  action ; 
Sallen,  metbinka,  and  alow  tbe  mornlnc  btcaka, 
Aa  iftbeaun  were  littUs*  to  appear.^DaTDBif. 
Gw«<«#MaM  ezprnaea  leai  tban  any  of  tbe  above ; 
for  tbougb  a  umui  wbo  la  ttuMml,  aiqmM,  and  lutUtt, 
la  naturally  cartUt^  yet  cmrH«$MiuM  la  properly  ap- 
plicable to  each  aa  bave  no  aucb  poaltlve  diaeafle  of 
mind  or  body.  Tbe  etr«i*$t  peraoo  la  ndtber  averte 
to  labour  or  tboufbt,  nor  devoid  of  deaive,  but  wanta 
in  reality  that  eon  or  tboucbt  wbkh  la  lequWte  for 
hia  auie  or  condition.  CmrO—n—  la  rather  an  erroor 
ot  tbe  undentandinf,  or  of  tbe  conduct,  than  tbe 
will ;  ibioe  tiMcartUta  would  cwre^  be  concerned  for, 
or  imateaad  about  thtega,  If  be  oooM  be  brought  to 
reflect  on  their  importance,  or  If  be  did  not  for  a  time 


PoHFaar. 


Pert  love  with  ber  by  jolat  c 
Wbo  by  fUaa  aru  and  popular  d 
Tbe  aawiaf,  load,  ttatalnklof  ■ 


T0  8TIR,  MOVE, 
ft^,  ttt  German  aUreny  old  German  atfrm  or  tUm^ 
Latin  (air*0,  Greek  Hf^  or  Otpmfios  trouble  or  tumult ; 

Sttr  la  here  a  apeclAck,  «•••  a  ffeaerick  term ;  to  «<^  k 
toaieaa  ao  aa  to  diatnrb  tiie  net  and  oompoaure  elllier 
«f  the  body  or  mfaMl ; 

I*ve  read  that  tlUnga  inaabnaie  have  m^p^dy 
And  aa  with  living  Mmla  bave  been  informed, 
By  magic  nnmbeia  and  perraaalve  louiida 

CoMoaavB. 
At  flrat  tbe  grovea  are  aeareely  aeen  to  actr. 

TaoMaoa. 
Henee  tbe  term  atvr  ia  employed  to  deaignate  an  im- 
proper or  uoautboriaed  motion ;  children  are  not  allow- 
ed to  ttir  from  their  leata  in  achool  hours;  a  aoldler 
nraat  not  $tir  ftom  tbe  poet  which  lie  baa  to  defend. 
Atrockraa  crimlnala  or  peraona  raving  mad  are  bound 
band  and  foot,  that  they  may  not  stir. 

MOTION,  MOVBMEMT. 

Tlieae  areboth  abatract  terma  to  denote  tbe  act  of 
w#o^,  but  attftten  la  taken  generally  and  abstractedly 
ftom  tbe  thing  that  m^pu  :  auMflMat,  on  the  other 
band,  la  taken  in  conneiion  with  tbe  agent  or  thing 
that  wu9ts  ;  beaee  we  apeak  oi  a  Maia  of  wt^ti^n  aa 
oppoaed  toa  «ate  of  reat,  of  perpetual  aMiiMh  tbe  laws 
of  aiaCtaa,  and  the  like ;  on  tlie  otlier  band,  to  make  a 
9k»vwunt  wlien  apeaUiig  of  an  army,  a  general  mnv 
wunt  when  tpeaking  of  an  aaKmbly. 

When  wtoU9n  la  qualified  by  tbe  thing  that  movu,  it 
denotes  a  conUnued  motitm ;  bnt  wt^vtmnU  Impllea 
only  a  particular  flwfiMi.-  hence  we  aay,  the  sMliraof 
the  heavenly  bodlea,  tbe  molimi  of  tbe  earth ;  a  person 
la  in  continual  muism,  or  aa  army  la  to  motitm;  but  a 
peraon  roakea  asMOMMaC  wbo  riaes  or  sits  down,  or 
goes  fh)m  one  ebair  to  another;  tbe  diflbnnt  smv*. 
m»»ta  of  tbe  apringa  and  whcela  of  any  instrument : 
*It  lanoteasytoamindaccoatomedtotbe  Inroada  of 
troublesome  tboughia  to  expel  them  Immediately  by 
puttlDg  better  imafea  taMo  aMtswi.*— Joaaaoii. 

Nature  I  thought  performed  too  OMon  a  part. 

Forming  ber  wuvmmit  to  tbe  raltaof  ait^Paioa. 

MOVING,  AFFECTING,  PATHETICK. 
Tbe  mating  is  in  general  whatever  movea  the  aflte- 
tlons  or  thepaasioiis:  tbe  agatHvag  and jtAOetidk are 
what  move  tbe  agaatiama  in  diflbrent  degreea.  Tbe 
good  or  bad  feelinfi  may  be  mavU;  the  tender  fcel- 
fngs  oiily  are  agactU.  A  field  of  battle  is  a  mvttng 
spectacle ;  •  There  is  iomethin<  so  mniMg  in  the  very 
!?■««  «^  weeping  beauty.*— »r«B  lb.  The  death  of 
King  Charlea  waa  an  agaamg  spectacle;  *  I  do  not 
remember  to  bave  aeen  any  ancient  or  modem  atory 
more  iffcerin^  than  a  letter  of  Anne  of  Boulogne.*— An- 
aisoa.  The  mWecUwg  acta  by  meana  of  the  senses,  aa 
well  as  the  undcnrtandlng.  Tbe  jisO^ticA  appHea  only 
\»  what  bi  addressed  to  the  heart:  hence,  aslfchtor 
a  dcacripcion  la  afacthtg:  but  aa  addicM  is  paOelick ; 


What  tblak  vou  of  tbe  bari^  flBBfaanHqg  art. 
Which  whether  be  attempta  to  warm  tlie  heart 
With  IbMod  scenes,  or  charm  theear  with  rbyine, 
Bitathea  all  jMOalidk,  tovely,  and  auhlime  7 

JaimiB. 

TO  COM£,  ARftlVE. 

Cbau  la  general;  arHas  la  partkalar. 

Peraona  or  tblnga  cssm  ;  peraona  only,  er  what  In 
personified,  errtsa. 

To  «aaM  apeciflea  neither  tkne  nor  nmnner ;  arHsai  la 
employed  with  regard  to  aome  partkular  period  or  elr- 
cumstanoea.  The  earning  of  our  Saviour  waa  pre- 
dicted bv  tlie  propheta:  tbe  mrriwl  ot  a  messeofer  la 
expected  at  a  certain  hour.  We  know  that  evila  must 
cMia,  but  we  do  wisely  not  to  meet  them  by  anticipa- 
tion ;  tbe  arrtvoi  of  a  veasel  In  tbe  haven,  aAer  a  louf 
and  dangerous  vovage,  ia  a  circumatanoa  of  general 
intereat  In  tbe  neigbbourlwod  wlkereitbappana; 

Hall,  rev*read  prleat!  to  Pbmbua*  awful  dome, 

A  auppUam  *  from  great  AtrldeacMM.— Pora. 

OM  men  tow  noveltlea ;  tbe  taat  arrip^d 

BtUl  pleaaas  best,  tbe  youngest  steala  their  smllea. 

Touaa. 

TO  ADVANCE,  PROCEED. 

To  advtmca  (v.  Jtinatmaa)  la  to  go  towards  somm 
point ;  to  ^rseasd,  from  tbe  Latin  praeada,  is  to  go 
onward  in  a  certain  course.  Tbe  same  disiinctlon  ftp 
pieserved  between  them  in  their  flguiative  aoeeputlna. 

A  person  mdvaneaa  In  the  woM.  whosueceeds  In  Ma 
tranaactions  and  ruian  himself  In  society ;  be  pro- 
eaada  In  his  business,  when  he  carries  it  on  aa  be  baa 
done  before ;  *  It  ia  wonderftil  to  obaerve  by  what  a 
gradual  progress  tbe  world  of  life  cdvoacc*  through  a 
prodigious  variety  of  apeclea,  before  a  creature  la 
formed  that  Is  corapleie  in  all  ita  aenaea.*— Aouaoa. 
'  If  tbe  acale  of  being  riaes  by  such  a  regular  progreaa 
ao  biab  aa  nuui,  we  may  by  aparity  of  reason  auppoee 
that  It  stUl  mrieaada  graduaUy  through  those  bdnga 
which  are  or  a  auperiour  nature  to  him.*— AoniaoN. 

One  advanua  by  praeeadingf  and  one  praeaada  in 
order  to  advitnca. 

Some  people  pass  their  Uves  In  tbe  same  altuatloo 
without  advameing.  Some  are  alwaya  doing  without 
pracaadimg. 

Those  who  make  oooslderahle  proireaa  In  learning 
atand  the  foireat  chance  of  being  odoaaccd  to  dlfBltf 
andboiKNir. 

PACE,  STEP. 
Pacat  in  French  /oa,  Latin  /aaaaa,  cornea  (mm  the 

and  Jgalflea  the  aot  of  paasiBf, 

over  ;  sfqi,  whkbcomee  tbrouA 

tne  medium  or  tne  uorthem  languagea,  from  tbe  Greek 

T^jfiu^  aignifiea  tbe  act  ot  at^ping,  ot  tbe  ground 

^As  respects  tlie  aet,  paea  expiwsua  the  general  man- 
ner of  passing  on,  or  movtag  the  body ;  «Ky  implies  tht 
manner  of  treadiag  with  tbe  foot ;  tbepae«  la  disthi- 
gulabed  by  being  either  a  walk  or  a  ran ;  and  In  regard 
to  boraea,  a  trot  or  a  aallop;  the  atap  is  disttncuished 
by  tbe  right  or  the  left,  tbe  forward  or  tbe  badtward. 
The  aame  paca  may  be  modified  so  as  to  be  more  or 
less  eaay,  more  or  less  quick ;  the  altm  may  vaiy  aa  It 
ii  light  or  heavy,  pacefol  or  ungracefbl,  long  or  abort 
We  may  go  a  slow  paea  with  long  atma^  or  wo  may  go 
a  quick  paea  with  short  attpa.  A  slow  paea  is  best 
suited  to  the  solemnity  of  a  Aineral ;  a  kmg  atap  muat 
be  taken  by  soldiers  In  a  slow  march. 

Aa  reapeda  the  apace  passed  or  atappad  over,  the 
paaa  Is  a  measured  distance,  formed  by  a  loc^  aUp; 
the  at^i  on  tbe  other  hand,  k  indeAnltely  employed  for 
any  apace  atappad  over^  but  particularly  that  ordinary 
apace  which  one  atapa  over  without  an  effort.  A 
thousand  paaaa  was  the  Roman  meaaurement  for  a 
mile.  A  aiap  or  two  deaignatee  almoat  the  aborM 
poaalbledlatanee; 

To-morrow,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creepa  in  a  aieallng  pace  from  day  to  day. 

SnAKSPBABB. 

Grace  was  In  all  ber  »t«pa,  heaven  in  liei  eye, 
In  everv  gesture  dignity  and  love.— MiLi^a 


Hebrew  mgrfi  to  pass,! 
or  tbe  gwrndpaased  ov< 
tbe  medhmior  tbe  north 


JOf 


ENGLISH  SYNONTMES. 


ONWARD,  FORWARD,  PROGRESSIVE. 
Onmard  te  taken  In  tb*  literal  nnie  offolnf  nearer 
to  an  object :  forward  l»  taken  in  the  aenM  of  going 
from  an  otis)ect,  or  going  farther  in  tlie  line  before  one : 
wrogrtMtivt  boa  tlie  lenw  of  going  gradually  or  ttep 
uy  step  before  one. 

A  pervon  goes  enward  who  does  not  aland  >dU ;  he 
goea  forward  who  does  not  recede ;  he  goes  frogrtt- 
ttpelf  who  fom  forward  at  certain  interTais. 

Onward  w  uken  only  In  the  proper  acceptation  of 
travelling ;  the  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  feels  it 
necessarv  to  go  onward  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
some  point; 

Remote,  anfHended.  mdancboty,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  ScbelJ,  or  wandering  Po, 
Or  onward  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Acalnst  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door, 
Wherever  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untraveird  fondly  torro  to  thee. 

GOLOSMITH. 

Forward  la  employed  tn  the  Improper  as  well  as  the 
proper  application ;  a  traveller  goes  forward  In  order 
to  reach  his  point  of  destination  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble ;  a  learner  uses  his  utmost  endeavour*  In  order  to 
get  forward  in  his  learning ;  *  Harbood  the  chairman 
was  much  blamed  for  his  rashness ;  he  said  the  duty 
of  the  chair  was  always  to  set  thims/srwont.*— Bi^a- 
USTT.  Progrtaoiooljf  is  employca  only  in  the  Impro- 
per applicatTon  to  what  requires  time  and  labour  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  n  conclusion :  every  man  goes  on 
frogruoiveif  in  his  art,  until  be  arrives  at  ttie  point 
of  perfection  attainable  by  him ; 

Reaaon/rojTMsiM,  Instinct  is  complete.— Toumo. 


EXCURSION,  RAMBLE,  TOUR,  TRIP,  JAUNT. 

Exeurtion  signifies  going  out  of  one's  course,  from 
the  Latin  ex  and  enrono  a  course  or  prescribed  path : 
a  rambU^  (Vom  rossi,  of  which  it  Is  a  frequentative, 
Is  a  going  witlMut  any  course  or  regular  path  ;  tour, 
trom  the  word  turn  or  return,  is  a  circuitous  course:  a 
trip,  from  the  Latin  tripndio  to  go  on  the  toes  like  a 
dancer,  is  properly  a  pedestrian  excnroion  or  lour,  or 
any  short  Journey  that  might  be  made  on  foot :  Jaunt, 
Is  from  the  French  jamU  the  fiHIy  of  a  wheel,  and 
janter  to  put  the  felly  In  motkin. 

To  go  abroad  in  a  carriage  is  an  Idle  excursion,  or 
one  taken  for  mere  pleasure :  travellers  who  are  not 
contented  with  what  is  not  to  be  seen  from  a  high 
road  make  (Vequent  exeuroiono  Into  the  interiour  of  the 
country;  *I  am  now  so  nis-in-urbeish,  I  believe  I 
shall  stay  here,  except  little  exeuraiono  and  vagaries, 
fbr  a  year  to  come.'— Orat.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
rural  scenery,  and  please<f  to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
Inclinations,  make  freqoent  ramble*:  '  I  am  going  on 
•  short  ramble  to  my  Lord  Oxfbrd's.*— Pors.  Those 
who  set  out  upon  a  sober  scheme  of  enjoyment  fVom 
travelling,  are  satisfied  with  making  the  tour  of  some 
one  country  or  more ;  *  My  last  summer's  tour  was 
through  Worcestershire,  Gkmcestershire,  Monmouth- 
shire, and  Shropshire.'— Gray.  Those  wIk»  have  not 
much  time  for  pleasure  take  tripo ;  *  I  hold  the  reso- 
lution I  told  you  in  my  last  of  seeing  you  if  you 
cannot  take  a  trip  hither  before  1  ko.'— Pon.  Those 
who  have  no  better  means  of  spending  their  time  make 
/amies ;  •  If  you  are  for  a  merrv  jaunt,  VU  try  for 
once  who  can  foot  It  (krtliest.*— Drydbn. 


JOURNEY,  TRAVEL,  VOYAGE. 

Jowmof,  fVom  the  French  jonmde  a  day's  work, 
and  Latin  dmnms  daily,  signifies  the  course  that  is 
taken  tn  the  space  of  a  day,  or  In  general  any  com- 
pantlvely  short  P*aBM«  from  one  place  to  another: 
frsvel,  from  the  French  travtiUer  to  labour,  signifies 
such  a  course  or  passage  as  requires  labour,  and  causes 
Auigue ;  In  general  any  long  course :  voyage  Is  most 
probably  changed  fVom  the  Latin  via  a  way,  and  orl- 

enally  signified  any  course  or  passage  to  a  distance, 
It  Is  now  confined  to  passana  by  soa. 
We  take  joumefo  in  different  parts  of  the  same 


coiintry;  we  make  ««y«#s« 


Jommtma  are  taken 
oatrynra 


lOfo  by  saa,  and  travt/  by  land, 
in  diflerant  parts  of  tha  tame 


To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  omb, 

His  journey* »  end,  aad  our  beginnlaig  wo.— MaTOf. 

TraneU  are  made  by  land  for  amusement  or  lnforma> 
tion :  *  In  my  travels  I  had  been  near  their  setting 
out  in  1'hessaly,  and  at  the  place  of  their  landing  in 
Camiola.'— Browm.  Voyages  are  made  1^  captains 
or  merchanta  for  purposes  of  commerce;  *  Our  ships 
went  sundry  voyages  as  well  to  the  pilhuv  of  Hercules 
as  to  other  parts  in  the  Atlantick  and  Mediterranean 
seas.'— Bacon. 

We  estimate  journeys  by  the  day,  aa  one  or  two 
days*  ^'oumqr; 

Scarce  the  son 
Hath  finished  half  his  joumoy. 
We  estimate  travels  and  voyages  by  tha  BMBths  and 
years  that  are  emptoyed ; 

Cease  mourners ;  cease  complaint,  and  weep  no  more, 
Your  lost  fViends  are  not  dead,  but  gone  befbre, 
Advanc'd  a  stage  or  two  upon  that  toad 
Which  you  oMist  travel  in  the  steps  they  trode. 

CuicaitRLARi). 
Calm  and  serene,  he  sees  appmachUig  death, 
As  the  safe  port,  th'  peaceful  silent  shore, 
Wtiere  lie  may  reat,  life's  tedious  voyage  o'er. 

JamrNs. 
The  Israelites  are  said  to  have  journeyed  In  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  because  ther  went  but  short 
distances  at  a  ume.  It  is  a  part  or  poUte  education 
for  young  men  of  fbrtune  lo  travel  Into  those  countries 
of  Europe  which  contprehend  the  '  grand  tour'  as  it  is 
termed.  A  voyage  round  the  world,  which  was  at  first 
a  formidable  undertaking,  is  now  become  (kmillar  to 
the  mind  by  its  fl^uency. 


ARISE  OR  RISE,  MOUNT,  ASCEND,  CLIMB, 
SCALE. 
Jirisa,  V.  To  arise ;  mounX,  from  the  Latin  mams 
a  mounuin,  signifies  to  go  as  it  were  up  a  mountain ; 
AsccNtf,  in  Latin  ascends,  compounded  of  ad  and 
scando,  signifies  to  climb  up  towards  a  point ;  eftai^, 
in  German  kUmmen^  is  probably  coniHN:ted  willi  klawt- 
mer  a  hook,  signifying  to  rise  by  a  hook ;  scale,  in 
French  escalader,  Italian  scalare^  Latin  scala  a  ladder, 
signifies  lo  rise  by  a  bidder. 

The  Idea  of  going  upwards  is  common  to  all  these 
terms ;  earise  is  used  only  In  the  sense  of  simply  gat* 
ting  up; 

Th*  inspected  entrails  could  no  fbtes  foretell, 
Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  flamea  ariee. 

DRTncic 
Bnt  rise  is  emptoyed  to  express  a  continued  motion 
upward ; 

To  contradkt  than,  see  all  nature  rt««  / 
Wliat  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath. 
But  argues  or  endears  an  after-arene  1 — Youno. 
A  peraon  arises  txtmt  his  seat  or  his  bed ;  a  bird  risa 
in  the  air ;  the  silver  of  the  barometer  rises :  the  first 
three  of  theae  terms  convey  a  gradation  in  their  sense : 
to  arise  or  rt««  denotes  a  motion  to  a  less  elevated 
height  than  to  mount,  and  to  mount  that  which  is  less 
elevated  tlisn  ascend:  a  person  rises  Uom  his  seat, 
mounts  a  hill,  and  ascends  a  nxmntain ; 

At  length  the  fktal  fkbrick  mounU  the  walls. 
Big  with  destruction.— Dryobn. 
We  view  a  rising  land  like  distant  clouds ; 
The  mountain  tops  confirm  the  pleaslnt  sight, 
And  curling  smoke  ascending  from  their  height. 
Drydbh. 
^Hse  and  rise  are  intransiUve  only ;  the  rest  are 
likewise  transitive ;  we  rise  from  a  point,  we  mount 
and  ascend  to  a  point,  or  we  ntount  arid  ascend  sonte* 
thing ;   an  air  balloon  rises  when  it  first  leaves  the 
ground ;  it  mounts  higher  and  hiaher  until  it  ia  out  of 
sliht ;  but  if  it  ascends  too  high  it  eiMlangers  the  Ufa 
of  the  atrial  adventurer. 

Climb  and  seals  express  a  species  of  rising :  to 
climb  is  to  rise  step  by  step,  by  clinging  to  a  certain 
body ;  to  ecale  is  to  rise  by  an  escalade,  or  species  of 
ladder,  empkiyed  In  mounting  the  waUs  of  Ibrttfied 
towns:  trees  and  moontaina  are  cfuaM;  walla  wm 
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WMl€  jTOO  (alts,  tkat  I  tlMMld  find  It  M) 

To  sbun  mv  ilgbt,  your  Battve  aoil  forego, 

And  elm*  toe  froaen  AlfM,  aiMl  tTMi  tlie  eternal  snow. 

Dbtokm. 
Bot  bniTe  Menapae,  Neptiine*i  warlike  ton, 
Broke  down  the  pallbadee,  the  trencbei  won, 
And  loyd  for  laddem  calte,  to  •celt  tlM  town. 

DaTOBK. 


TO  FALL,  DROP,  DROOP,  SINK,  TfTMBLE. 

FkUt  9.  fM:  iiMf  and  ifop^  In  German  trwpfmi^ 
Low  German,  cc  dr«]w«n,  la  an  onomatopeia  or  the 
ftlUng  of  a  irop ;  tnky  in  German  mdUa,  Is  an  in- 
tencive  of  $wgtn  to  incline  downward ;  !««•&/«,  in 
German  tummdny  \m  an  intensive  of  fanme/ii  to  reel 
kaekwards  and  forwarda. 

F*U  h  the  generick,  the  rest  speetflek  terms:  to 
Avp  is  to  foU  suddenly ;  to  dr0«p  Is  to  drsp  In  part ; 
to  9rnk  la  lo  faXL  fradually ;  to  twmkU  Is  to  faXL  awk- 
-" ■  -  "      In  cataracts 


wardly  or  contrary  to  the  usual  mode.    In  cataracts 
the  water  falU  perpetuallT  and  in  a  mass ;  in  rain  it 
irop*  partudly ;  in  ponds  the  water  timka  tow.    The 
bead  dro^tf  but  the  body  may  fall  or  drtp  fVom  a 
beight.  It  may  tink  down  to  the  earth,  It  may  Umkle 
b<  accident; 
Tet  come  It  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fktea 
(How  my  heart  trembles,  wliile  my  tongue  relates !) 
The  day  when  thou,  Imperia]  Troy !  must  bend, 
4nd  see  thy  warrlomrs/sa  and  gfortes  end.~Pora. 
The  wounded  Mrd,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last, 
With  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there, 
Then  sudden  S^*d  and  left  her  Hfo  In  air.— Pora. 
Thrice  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  ironing  head. 
And  (kintiog,  thrice  fell  grovMIng  on  the  bed. 

Drtsbii. 
Down  §unk  the  priest ;  the  purple  band  of  death 
Clos'd  his  dim  eye,  and  fole  auppreas'd  his  breath. 

POFC. 

Pun  on  his  ankle  drmpp^d  the  pond*rouB  stone. 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crash'd  the  soUd  bone. 
Supine  he  txmiUt  on  tlie  criuiaon*d  sandSd— Popb. 

FaUyirtfy  and  »imk  are  employed  In  a  moral  sense; 
drMp  In  thei»hvstcal  sense.  A  person  /«I2«  fVom  a 
state  of  prospiBrinr ;  words  drsp  from  the  lips,  and  »ink 
iatn  the  tieart.  Com,  or  the  price  of  com,  fmUt;  a 
subject  irwft;  a  person  timlu  into  poverty  or  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world. 


TO  SUP,  SLIDE,  GLIDE. 
3tqi  Is  In  Low  German  Mpmm^  tnm  the  Latin  lahor 
to  sHp,  and  hk^  to  pour,  which  comes  from  the  Greek 
X^fiipmi  to  pour  down  as  water  does,  and  the  Hebrew 
DSo  to  torn  aside;  sfids  Is  a  varlatioa  of  «lrs,  and 
gUXi  of  MUie, 

To  aUf  la  an  Involtintary.  and  »Uit  a  viduntary 
notion :  those  who  go  on  the  ice  in  fear  will  alijt ;  *  A 
skilful  dancer  on  the  ropes  $lip$  willingly,  and  makes 
a  seeming  tumble  that  you  may  think  him  In  great 
haxard,  «vhUe  he  is  only  giving  you  a  proof  of  dexterity.' 
— DavncB.    Boys  sttds  on  the  ice  by  way  of 


Thessander  bold,  and  Stbenelns  their  guide. 
And  dire  Ulysses  down  the  cable  s2id«.— DamBii. 
To  «l7  and  »lii$  are  latoral  movements  of  the  foet : 
btit  to  gU44  Is  the  movement  of  the  whole  body,  and 
Inst  that  easy  motion  which  Is  made  by  glippimg^  sliding, 
Hvlng,  or  swimming :  e  person  gUdsa  along  the  surfkce 
of  the  Ice  wtien  he  ittdet;  a  vessel  glid4$  afoog 
through  the  water; 

And  so(tiy  let  the  running  walon  /I»d0w— Dbybbm. 
In  the  moral  and  figurative  application,  a  person  tlfpt 
who  commits  unintemlonal  ermurs,  or  the  thoughts 
slip  away  contrary  to  our  Intention ;  *  Every  one  finds 
that  many  of  the  Ideas  which  he  desired  to  retain  have 
irretrievably  «lms0tf  away .'—JoBwsoR.  A  person  jA'ies 
Into  a  course  or  life,  who  wittingly,  end  yet  without 
dttnculty,  flitis  Into  the  practice  and  haMts  which  are 
recommended ;  he  glidm  through  life  If  he  pursues  his 


TO  STAGGER,  REEL,  TOTTEB. 

Staggtr  Is  in  all  probability  a  frequentathre  firom  the 
German  gttigtn^  and  the  Greek  ^otxi^  to  go,  slgni(y> 
ing  to  go  backward  and  forward ;  to  red  signifies  to  ga 
like  a  reel  In  a  winding  manner;  i«tl«r  vau*t  probably 
comes  from  the  German  litum  to  tremble,  because  to 
totUr  Is  a  tremulous  action. 

Ail  theee  terms  designate  an  involuntary  and  an  un 
steady  motion ;  they  vary  both  in  the  cause  and  the 
mode  of  the  action ;  ttuggeriwg  and  rteUmg  are  oocn- 
sioned  cither  by  drunkenness  or  skkness ; 

Natbeless  It  bore  bis  foe  not  from  his  sell. 

But  made  him  stagger  as  be  were  not  well. 

Spbmsbb. 
The  clouds,  commlx'd 

With  stars, swift  gilding  sweep  afoog  the  sky : 

All  nature  reets.—TBOMSon. 
THUring  Is  purely  the  efitet  of  weakness,  particularly 
the  weakness  of  old  age :  a  drunken  man  always  $tmg 
gtrs  as  he  walks;  one  who  is  giddy  rmU  from  one 
part  to  another:  to  stagger  Is  a  much  less  degree  of 
unsteadiness  than  to  re«l;  for  he  who  staggers  Is  only 
thn»wn  a  little  out  of  the  straight  path,  but  he  who 
Tssls  altogether  loses  his  equilibrium ;  reeling  Is  com- 
monly succeeded  by  folllnc.  To  stagger  and  reel  are 
said  as  to  the  carilageof  the  whole  body ;  but  tottsr 
baa  partkular  reference  to  the  limbs :  the  knees  and 
the  legs  tottsr f  and  consequently  the  tootstcps  become 
totUriag.  In  an  extended  application,  the  mountains 
may  be  said  to  stagger  and  to  retl  in  an  earthquake : 
houses  may  tmtur  from  their  very  bases ; 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  toUers  to  her  fiilL 

DaTDBIf. 

In  a  figurative  appHcatlon,  the  ftdth  or  the  resolution 
of  a  person  staggers  when  hs  hold  on  the  mind  la 
shaken,  and  begins  to  give  way :  a  nation  or  a  govern 
ment  will  tstttr  when  It  la  torn  by  Intestine  convul 


TO  DRAW,  DRAG,  HAUL  OR  HALE,  PULL 
PLUCK,  TUG. 
Draw  comes  ftom  the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  and  the 
Greek  ipdeou  to  lay  hoM  of;  drag  through  the  me 
dium  of  the  German  tragsm  to  carry,  conies  also  from 
trako  to  draw ;  katU  or  haU  comes  from  the  Greek  A«w 
to  draw;  p^Jl  Is  In  all  probability  changed  Uompella 
to  drive  or  thrust ;  pltuk  is  in  the  German  plucksm, 
9lc.  ;  tug  comes  from  the  German  tifken  to  pull. 

iJraw  exprenes  here  the  idea  common  to  the  first 
three  terms,  namely,  of  putting  a  body  in  motion  ftom 
behind  oneself  or  towards  oneself;  to  drag  Is  to  dram 
a  thing  with  violence,  or  to  iraw  that  which  makea 
resistance ;  to  kaml  Is  to  drag  It  with  still  greater  vio- 
lence.   A  cart  bi  drawn  ;  a  body  Is  dragged  along  the 
ground;  or  a  vessel  is  AeviMl  to  the  shore ; 
Furious  he  said,  and  tow*rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
(SciE*d  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  warriour  drew  ; 
Struggling  he  Aillow'd,  while  th'  embroidered  thong. 
That  ty*d  bis  behnet,  dragged  the  chief  atone. 

POPB. 

Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepare. 
And  fasten  to  the  horse's  feet ;  the  rest 
With  cables  kaml  atong  the  unwieldy  beast. 

DRTDKlf. 

To  pnU  signifies  only  an  eflbrt  to  draw  without  the 
idea  of  motion:  horses  pull  very  long  sometimes  be- 
fore  they  can  draw  a  heavitv  laden  cart  op  hill ;  '  Twe 
magnets  are  placed,  one  of  them  in  the  roof  and  the 
other   In  the  floor  of  Mahomet's  bury  Ing- place  at 
Mecca,  and  putt  the  Impostor's  Iron  coffin  with  such 
an  equal  attraction,  that  It  hangs  In  the  air  between 
both  of  them.'— AnnisoN .    To  plnek  is  to  s«//  with  • 
sudden  twitch.  In  order  to  sepanoe ;  thus  leathers  are 
plucked  fiom  animals ; 
Even  cbiklren  foltow'd  with  endearlntwtle, 
And  ^tecA'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile 
Goldsmith. 
To  tug  la  to  ^nil  with  violence ;  thus  men  tug9X\h% 
oar; 

Claar'd,  aa  I  tboogbt  and  ftUly  fl]:*d  at  length 
To  learn  Ibt  cataa,  I  ii^d  with  an  my  strength. 

Dbybbil 
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lo  Um  moni  appUoatfcw  wwauj  be  dfwn  by  any 
thing  wliiota  can  net  on  the  mlod  to  Dilag  lu  near  to  an 
ol^jaci;  wc  ara  dragged  only  by  means  of  force;  we 
fuU  a  thing  towards  us  by  a  direct  eflbrt ; 
HItber  we  sall'd,  a  voluntary  throng, 
To  Awen^  a  private,  not  a  publick  wrong ; 
What  else  to  Troy  the  assembled  nations  drmwt. 
Bat  thine,  ungrateful !  and  thy  brother's  cause. 

Pom. 
T  is  long  since  I  ft>r  my  celestial  wift, 
LoathM  by  the  gods  have  dragged  a  lingering  life. 

Form, 
Hear  this,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread, 
Hor  puU  th*  uuwiUlng  vengeance  on  thy  head. 

PoFB. 
To  A««2,  plucky  and  tmg  are  seldom  used  b<U  in  the 
physical  application. 

TO  CAST,  THBOW,  HURL. 

Out  probalriy  comet  from  e*suit  particifrfe  of  ««^ 
to  (bll,  sigoifylng  to  make  or  to  let  fall;  tknw^  in 
Saxon  OrffWM,  is  roost  probably  a  variation  of  tknat^ 
hi  Latin  trudo^  Chaldee  Urmd  to  thrust  repeatedly; 
AtrrI,  lilce  the  word  wokirL,  conjes  from  the  Saxon 
khpfen,  kiv40r/i0Mj  German,  frc.  wirM,  Teutonic 
istrosi,  Danish  Avtrvd,  totrvl«r,  Latin  v«rto,  ^yrs, 
which  are  all  derived  Arom  the  Hebrew  ^  Uf  round, 
■ignitying  to  turn  round. 

Coat  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  laying  aside,  or  pit- 
ting from  one^  self;  throw  and  hurl  designate  more 
specifically  tlie  mode  of  the  acdon :  east  b  an  indif- 
fywA  action,  whether  it  respects  ourselves  or  others ; 
Orew  alwavs  marks  a  direct  motive  of  dislike  or 
eontempL  What  is  not  wanted  Is  cast  off:  clotlies 
which  are  no  longer  worn  are  ca$t  off:  what  is  worth- 
less or  hurtful  is  tknwn  away ;  the  dross  is  separated 
Ihun  the  wheat  and  thrown  away ;  bad  habits  cannot 
be  thrown  off  too  soon. 

QMt,  as  it  respects  others,  is  divested  of  all  per- 
■ooalities;  but  nothing  is  thrown  at  any  one  without 
an  Intention  of  oflfending  or  burtiiw :  a  fiance  is  c««t 
at  a  person,  or  tliinp  are  cast  l>efore  him ;  but  insi- 
noatlons  are  thrown  out  against  a  person ;  things  are 
thrown  at  him  with  the  view  of  striking. 

Cast  requires  no  particular  efRnt;  it  amounts  in 
general  to  no  more  than  let  faU  or  go :  throw  Is  fre- 

Snently  accompanied  with  violence.    Money  is  east 
ito  a  bag ;  stones  are  thrown  from  a  great  distance : 
animals  cast  their  young  at  stated  periods;  a  liorse 
throws  his  rider ;  a  lawless  man  throws  off  constraint ; 
As  far  as  I  could  ca#t  my  eyes 
Upon  the  sea,  something  methought  did  rise 
Like  blulsb  mists. — DatDBif. 

O  war,  thou  son  of  hall ! 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Tllrow  in  the  fhnen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance.*— SHA&srsAai. 
Bmi  is  a  violent  species  of  throwing  employed  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  expressive  of  an  unusual 
degree  of  vehemence  in  the  agent,  and  an  excessive 
provocaMnn  on  the  part  of  the  sudisrer :  ttie  huHsr. 
the  thins  hurUd^  and  ttie  cause  of  hurling,  correspond 
in  roagnliude ;  a  mighty  potentate  is  hnrUd  from  bis 
throne  by  some  power  superiour  to  his  own ;  Milton 
represents  the  oevils  as  hurUd  from  Heaven  bv  the 
word  of  the  Almighty ;  the  heathen  poets  have  fe%ned 
a  similar  story  of  the  giants  who  made  war  against 
Heaven,  and  were  hurled  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter 
down  to  the  earth ; 

Wreath  my  head 
With  flaming  meteors,  load  my  arms  with  thunder, 
Which  as  I  nimbly  cut  my  doudy  way 
m  Aarl  on  this  ungraleiU  earth.— Tatb. 

TO  8PRINO,  START,  STARTLE,  SHRINK. 

SfTtng^v.  TV  spring;  start  Is  in  all  probability  an 
Intemdve  of  stir ;  startls  Is  a  fVequentative  of  start ; 
ohHmh  is  probably  an  Intaasiva  of  staft,  signifying  to 
■ink  into  itself. 

The  idea  of  a  suddea  motion  Is  expressed  hw  all 
these  terms,  bat  the  circumstanres  and  mode  difler  In 
all :  apriag  (o.  TV  griss^  Is  litdefiiiite  in  these  respecu, 


and  la  therelbre  the  most  geMral  term.  To  apHng 
and  staH  may  be  either  voluntary  or  lavotuntary 
movements,  but  string  Is  mostly  voluntary,  and  start, 
which  is  an  intensive  of  «ttr,  is  mostly  involuntary ;  a 
person  «|vrt^s  outof  a  place,  or  one  aaknal  sprmga 
uponaaother; 
Death  wooads  10  core ;  wa  fkU,  wa  rise,  wa  reigB, 
Spring  Chun  oar  fetters,  and  Ihsiea  in  the  skies. 

Yotma. 
A  person  or  animal  storis  fhim  a  certain  point  to  bagfn 
ruiming,  or  starts  with  fright  from  one  side  to  tha 


A  shape  within  the  wat*ry  gleam  appear*d, 
Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  startsd  back, 
It  started  back.— MiLToa. 
To  startle  is  always  an  Involantary  action ;  a  ho 
starts  by  suddenly  flying  from  the  point  on  which  b« 
stands;  but  if  he  «tartf««  he  seems  to  4y  hack  on  hii»> 
■elf  aad  stops  his  course ; 
*T  is  listening  fear  and  dumb  amaaement. 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  fkr  south,  eruptive  through  um  clood. 

TaoMsoii. 
To  spring  aad  start  therefore  always  carry  a  persoa 
fhrther  from  a  given  point ;  but  startle  and  shrrnk  ara 
movements  within  one's  sdf ;  startling  Is  a  suddea 
convulsion  of  the  frame  which  makes  a  person  to  stand 
in  hesitation  whether  to  proceed  or  not ;  shrinking  Is 
a  contraction  of  the  fVame  within  itself ;  *  There  m  a 
horrour  In  the  scene  of  a  ravaged  countnr  which  aiakes 
nature  shrink  back  at  the  reflection.'- Haaauio.  Any 
sudden  and  unexpected  sound  makes  a  person  startia  * 
tile  approach  of  any  frIghtfUl  otiject  makes  him  shrink 
back :  spring  and  start  are  employed  only  in  the  pro- 
per sense  ofcorporeal  movements :  startle  and  shrink 
are  employed  in  regard  to  the  movameots  of  the  mlad 
as  well  as  the  bodv. 

TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS. 
Shaks,  in  German  sekottent  Latin  quatiat  Hebrew 

3"10rioshed;  o^ttats, in Latini^tts,  Is  a  flraqoeota- 
ve  of  ago  to  drive,  ihnt  is.  to  drive  different  ways; 
toss  is  probably  contracted  from  the  Latin  torsi^  pre- 
terite of  torquso  to  twirl. 

A  motion  more  or  less  violent  is  signified  by  all  tbest 
terms,  which  differ  both  in  the  manner  and  the  cause  of 
tlie  motion.  Shahs  is  Indefinite,  it  may  diflbr  In  de- 
gree as  to  the  violence ;  to  agitate  and  toss  rise  hi 
sense  upon  the  word  shake :  a  breexe  shakes  a  leaf,  a 
storm  agitates  the  sea,  and  the  waves  toss  a  vessel  U> 
and  fro:  large  and  small  bodies  may  be  sAdksa  ;  huga 
bodies  are  agitated :  a  haitdkerchief  may  be  thahen  ; 
the  earth  Is  afilated  by  an  earthquake.  What  Is 
shaken  and  agUated  is  not  removed  fVom  its  place ; 
but  what  is  tossed  Is  thrown  from  place  to  place.  A 
house  may  fluently  be  shaken^  while  the  fbundatioa 
remains  good ;  *  An  unwholesome  blast  of  air,  a  cold, 
or  a  surfeit,  may  shake  in  pieces  a  man's  hardy 
fhbrick.'— South.  The  waters  are  roost  agitatad 
while  they  remain  within  their  bounds :  '  We  all  must 
have  obeerved  that  a  speaker  agitated  with  passion,  or 
an  actor,  who  Is  indeed  strictly  an  Imitator,  are  perpe- 
taally  changing  the  tone  and  niteb  of  their  voice  aa 
the  sense  oC  their  words  varies.^— Sia  Wm.  Jorbs.  A 
ball  Is  tMssd  fh>m  hand  to  hand ; 

Tossed  all  the  day  In  rapid  drcles  round, 
Breathless  I  feU.— Pofb. 

To  shake  and  toss  are  the  acts  either  of  penons  or 
things;  to  agitau  Is  the  act  of  things,  when  taken  la 
the  active  senso.  A  person  shakes  the  hand  of  another, 
or  the  motion  of  a  canlkge  shakes  persons  In  general, 
and  agitates  those  who  are  weak  in  f^me :  a  child 
tosses  his  food  about,  or  the  violent  motion  or  a  vesiil 


tssses  every  thing  about  which  is  in  It  To  shake  t 
ttam  external  or  internal  causes ;  we  may  be  skaksn 
by  others,  or  shake  ourselves  from  cokl ;  to  agitate  aad 
toss  arise  alwayn  from  some  external  action,  direct  or 
indirect;  the  body  may  be  agitatedhj  violent  concus- 
sion from  witlMtit,  or  from  the  action  of  perturbed 
foeliniEs:  tiie  body  muy  be  tossed  by  various  circum- 
sUnceM,  and  tlie  mlod  may  be  tossed  to  and  fh>  by  the 
violent  action  of  the  posstoiw.    Hence  the  propriety  oC 
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Mtaff  the  tanm  in  tin  iBoral  appncatkm.    Ttwroaola- 
Uoo  Ushaken^  ■•  the  tree  Is  by  the  wind : 
Not  my  Ann  (kith 

Can  by  hie  fraud  be  *kakm  on  ledac'd.— BIilton. 
The  mind  ia  mgitaud  like  troubled  watera;  *  Hia  mother 
could  no  longer  bear  the  arUatiiiM  of  ao  many  paniona 
aa  thronged  upon  her.*— TATLsa.  A  peraon  la  c«a»ed 
to  and  fro  in  tiie  ocean  of  Ufa,  aa  tlie  veMel  ia  toaa«dby 
the  wavea ; 

Toar  asfaid  la  tmting  on  the  aeC} 

Thera  where  yoor  arfoeiea 

Do  OTerpear  the  patty  traiBckara.*-flHAUPBAKB. 

SHOCK,  CONCUSSION. 
Skaek  deootea  a  violent  $ktJf  or  agltatioa;  can- 
euMtion,  a  abaking  together.  The  shock  la  often  In- 
aununeoufl.  but  doea  not  neeeaaarily  extend  beyood 
the  act  of  the  moment;  the  t^neuanon  ia  permanent 
In  its  cooMouencea,  it  tenda  to  derange  the  lystem. 
Hence  the  different  appUcation  of  the  terma:  the^A^i 
may  affect  either  the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  eoneu$sion 
aflecta  properly  only  the  body,  or  corporeal  objecta ;  a 
violent  and  sudden  blow  produces  a  shock  at  tbe  mo- 
ment it  ia  given  ;  hut  it  does  not  always  produce  a  eon- 
cmosion :  the  violence  of  a  fall  will,  however,  aome- 
tlmea  produce  a  eoncmssion  in  the  liraln,  which  may 
affect  tbe  intellecta.  Sudden  news  of  an  exceedingly 
painful  nature  wiU  often  produce  a  shock  on  the  mind  ; 
but  time  moetly  aervea  to  wear  away  the  effect  which 
baa  been  produced. 

TO  SHOOT,  DART. 
To  shoot  and  4*rt,  in  the  proper  aenae,  are  clearly 
distinguished  fhNn  each  other,  aa  expraaiag  different 
modes  of  sending  bodiea  to  a  dialance  from  a  given 
poinL  Prom  the  circumatauces  of  the  actiona  arise 
their  different  appUcation  to  other  objects  in  the  Im- 
proper aenae ;  as  that  which  proceeds  by  sAaalni^goea 
unexpectedly,  and  with  great  rapidity,  forth  from  a 
body,  so,  in  the  figurative  aensa,  a  plant  shoots  up  that 
comes  so  unexpectedlv  aa  not  to  be  aeen ;  a  atar  to  aaid 
to  shoot  in  tbe  aky,  which  seems  to  move  in  a  shootiw 
manner,  from  one  place  to  another:  a  dart,  on  the 
other  hand,  or  that  which  is  d4trtsd^  moves  through  the 
ahr  visibly,  and  with  lesa  rapidity:  hence  tbequick 
moveraenu  of  persona  or  animala,  are  deacribed  by  the 
word  dart ;  a  soldier  darts  forward  to  meet  hto  antm- 
fooist;  a  hart  dstrts  past  any  one  in  ordtt  to  make  her 


TO  ftEBOUND,  EEVEilBERATE,  KECOIL. 
To  rshsmd  ia  to  boond  or  apriog  back:  a  baU  ra- 
MiMds.  To  reMr»er«<«  is  to  v«rA«rala  or  beat  back -a 
aonnd  rsvsrbsratss  when  it  ectaoea.  To  recoU  la  to 
eoU  or  whirl  back :  a  snake  rseoOs,  They  preserve 
tte  aame  diatlnction  in  their  figuroUve  application; 
S*?^ J*  J*".'  ^  f««««»on  of  a  man*s  own  acUona 
^Ingbr^htinthefhceof  aU  about  hlm,and  (h>m 
thence  rtf^MM^  upon  hiaMalC*— Soura.  *Yoo 
aeemed  to  rsvor^sraU  upon  ma  with  tbe  beama  of  the 
aun.* — Uowsxm 

Who  in  deep  mlnaa  for  hiddan  knowledge  toOa. 
Like  gone  o'erchargM,  breaka,  misses,  or  recoils. 

TO  SHAKB,  TREMBLE,  SHUDDEB,  QUIVER, 

Latin  fiwtie  or  eiKfo  to  shake,  through  the  medium  of 
Jin^E^  •2!:fl^^  •«»«««.  th«  Italian  scusssrs, 

ToMelw  li  a  geoeitek  term,  the  reat  are  but  roodea  of 
oh€kmi:  to  treaiMtfia  to  «AaJlw  from  an  Inward caoae. 
or  what  appevB  to  be  so:  ta  this  manner  a  penon 
^V^J*f  f"^  ^'*  ^^  *»W, or  weaknesa;  uda leaf 
wWch  la  lapercepiiWy  aghatod  by  the  air  ia  abosaid  to 
trsmhU:  to  shtMsrla  to  tremble  vIolcnUy :  to  guiver 

dmotes  rather  a  vibratory  motion,  aa  the  point  of  a 
aptMiMfrhen  thrown  M»lnaC  wood;  tbe  latter  a  quick 
■aotton  of  the  wbola  body,  aa  in  the  case  of  bodieJ  that 
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have  not  aolBdent  ooaalaieiiqr  in  thenadvaato  nmain 

stiJl: 

The  rapid  radiance  instantaneooa  atrikea 

Th*  iUuroin*d  mountain,  through  the  forest 

Shakes  on  the  flooda.— TaoMsoN. 

The  trstnbUnf  pilot,  tram  hto  rudder  torn, 

Waa  headlong  huri'd.— Detdkn. 

He  aaki,  and  hurPd  agaluat  the  m^Bntaln  aide 

Uia  quivering  spear.— DaTnsn. 

Thereto  aa  cold  and  dreary  aa  a  snake, 

That  acemM  to  trsmble  evermore  and  quake. 

_^ SriKsnu 

TO  PALPITATE,  FLUTTER,  PANT,  GASP. 
Palpkmtf,  in  Latin  palyitaius,  ftom  palpito,  H  a 
frequentative  of  the  Greek  irdXAw  to  vibrate ;  Mutter  la 
a  frequentative  of  fly,  signifying  to  fly  backward  and 
forward  la  an  agiuted  manner ;  vant^  probably  de- 
rived fVom  psmt^  and  the  Latin  pendo  to  hang  in  a  state 
of  suspense,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  move  backward  or 
forward,  aa  Is  the  case  with  the  breath  when  one  vasu*  • 
gasp  to  a  variation  of  gspsy  which  to  the  ordinary  ao^ 
companiment  in  the  action  of  gasping. 

Thene  terms  agree  in  a  particular  manner,  as  they 
respect  the  irregular  action  of  the  heart  or  lungs :  the 
two  former  are  said  of  the  heart;  and  the  two  latter  of 
thclungs  or  breath ;  to  palpitaU  expresses  that  which 
toatrong;  it  to  a  strong  beating  of  the  blood  against  the 
vesseto  of  the  heart ;  '  No  plays  have  oAener  filled  the 
OTea  wiUi  tears,  and  the  breast  with  pafyitatMu*  than 
those  which  are  variegated  with  Inteiludeaof  mirtb.'— 
JoHMsoii.    To  finuer  expreases  that  which  to  rapid ;  it 
to  a  violent  and  alternate  motion  of  the  blood  back- 
ward and  forward ; 
She  springs  atoft,  with  elevated  pride, 
Above  the  tangling  maas  of  tow  deelrea. 
That  bind  the  Jluturing  crowd.— Taoaaon. 
Fear  and  suspense  produce  commonly  po/atfa/iaa,  but 
joy  and  hope  produce  a  JU»UeHng:  pamting  to,  with 
regard  to  the  breath.  ^sh^X  palpitating  to  with  regard  to 
tbe  heart ;  psmting  to  occasioned  by  the  biflated  sute 
of  tbe  reaplratory  orgaaa  which  rendera  thto  paioi- 
tutimg  necaasary :  "^  ' 

AD  nature  fodea  extinct,  and  ahe  atone. 
Heard,  felt,  and  aeen.  posaesaea  evaryilioagbc 
FlUa  every  aensa,  and /aaia  In  every  vain. 

TaoxatHr. 
Oasping  diflbrs  ftom  the  former.  Inasmuch  aa  It  denotee 
a  dlreastoppage  of  the  biaath;  a  oessatton  of  acttoa 
In  the  respiratory  organs : 

Had  not  tbe  soul  thto  oatlet  tothe  aUea. 

In  thto  vast  vessel  of  the  untverae. 

How  should  we  gaspt  aa  hi  an  empty  void ! 

YotTRo. 

ALARM,  TERROUR,  FRIGHT,  CONBTER 

NATION. 

^larmy  in  French  alarmer^  to  compounded  of  ol  or 

o^  and  armes  arms,  sianlfying  a  cry  to  arma,  a  signal 

of  danur,  a  eaU  to  defonce;  tsrrour,  hi  LaUn  tstror, 

German  furcht  fear,  aignifiea  a  atate  of  foar:  eonstsr- 
nattoHy  in  Latin  eonstsmatust  from  constemo  to  lay  low 
or  prostrate,  expresses  the  mixed  emotion  of  t^our 
and  amazement  which  confounda.  ••r^*-^ 

ftjfi^T'l"*^'!?"  any  wdden  signal  thatannonncee 
!SL?.E^  ""^  ***^:-  •^•'■«««^  >Prin|t  from  any 
ev«t  or  phenomenon  that  may  aerveas  i  prognostic 

SJSSSL^fS?^'**-  ftwippoaeaalessdtotWtvlcw 
or  danaer  than  alarm,  and  afl>rds  room  to  tbe  Imagina- 
tion, which  commonly  maniifleaobjecto.  -*/«m  there- 
fore makaa  nsraa  to  oar  defence,  and  terrour  dtoarma 

nrukk     .^,     ^  None  so  renown'd 

With  breathing  braas  to  Undto  fierce  alarms. 

Drtdbiv. 

111?!"?'  ^*^  **"  *  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily 

ASTiioiT^        ^       '*'"'"*^  *"***  ^^^  o*"  "*•'- 
Fright  to  a  less  v|  vM  cmotton  than  eithei,  aa  It  ariccj 
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ftwntlieriiBpteaiiiMartiieeof  dufflr.  Ittoiiioreiwr- 
noal  than  dttaer  •Imrm  or  Ummr;  Ibr  we  may  be 
mlmrwud  or  ttrriJUd,  for  ocberi,  bat  wt  are  moeUy 
/Hghttm4  for  oaraelvee.  OoiuUm*iimi  ht  eUoucer 
than  eitber  Urroitr  or  tigrighi;  It  ■prlnfi  ttom  tlie 
view  of  lome  very  eerkma  evU ;  *  I  bave  known  n  sol- 
dier that  hae  entered  a  breach  tgrigkUd  at  hie  own 
ahadow*.— AnntaoN. 

The  eon  tsi  Pellae  eeaeed;  the  ehleft  aronnd 

In  lUence  wrapt,  in  cn$UrMJtimk  drown*d.^ors. 

jf  I«m  aflbeti  the  feeUngi,  ifTTMir  the  undentandlnff , 
and  frighi  the  ■eniea;  eontUrMtimi  eelxee  the  whole 
ndna,  and  hennmbe  the  ft^ultlee. 

Cries  oXenn;  horrid  spectacles  Urtify;  a  tunrak 
trigkttm$;  a  sadden  calamity  fills  with  etmaUmatkm. 

One  is  filled  with  almrm,  seixed  with  Isrreor,  over- 
whelmed with  fright  or  cvtuUrmmJUmu 

We  are  Mlarwud  for  what  we  apprehend;  we  are 
UnifUd,  by  what  we  imagine ;  we  are  frigkUm»i  by 
what  we  see;  wntterntivn  may  be  prodoced  by  what 
we  learn. 

TO  DISMAY,  DAUNT,  APPAL. 
DiawMf  is  probsbly  changed  ttam  the  French  itt- 
SMHVtftr,  signifying  to  move  or  poll  down  the  spirit ; 
doKiU,  changed  from  the  Latin  iomituM  conquered, 
signifies  to  bring  down  the  spirit ;  ajpfsi,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  a  or  sd  and  fUm  to  grow  pale,  sig- 
nifles  to  make  oale  with  fear. 

The  eflbct  of  fear  on  the  spirit  ia  strongly  expressed 
by  all  these  terms ;  but  di#«ay  expresses  less  than 
dmnU.  and  this  tbnn  ofp^L  We  are  Hsmawtd  by 
alarming  circumstances ;  we  are  doamCsd  by  terrifying ; 
we  are  apptUted  by  horrid  clrconistances.  A  severe  de- 
foatwill  dtm^  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  reststaaoe; 
80  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  dusisy'd, 
The  Uons  roaring  tbroogn  the  midnight  shade. 

POFB. 

The  fieiT  glare  fWnn  the  eyes  of  a  ferodoos  beast  will 

dantit  hui  who  was  veatimng  to  approach ; 

Jove  got  soch  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 

No  fear  could  dsimf,  nor  earth,  nor  hall  controls— Pops. 

The  sight  of  an  appaiition  will  tifpal  the  Hootast 


Now  the  lasc  ruin  the  whole  boat  sirpsls; 
Now  Oreece  bad  trembled  la  her  wooden 
But  wiae  UlyMs  calTd  TydUes  forth.— Pops. 

BOLD,  FEARLESS,  INTREPID,  UNDAUNTED. 

BoUt  V.  JtmiacUf ;  f§arU»»  signifies  without  fear 
(v.  TV  «npr«A«iid) ;  intrepid^  compoundM  of  tn  pri* 
Tative  and  trtpidtu  trembling,  marlcs  the  total  absmce 
of  foar;  iMdsimlsd,  of 'm  privative,  and  deiratsd, 
ftom  the  Latin  doim'totiis,  participle  of  dssi^Cars  to 
impress  with  f^ar,  signifies  unimpressed  or  unmoved 
at  the  proqMCt  of  danger. 

Bol£u*9  is  posiUve ;  fMrUtmut  Is  negative ;  we 
asay  therefore  be  femrUtt  wltbout  being  Md,  otfrnr- 
U$s  through  bcUhu$9 ; 

Such  nnbeard  of  prodigies  bang  o*er  us, 

As  make  the  hMMt  tremble^— Vovno. 

F^^rUane—  li  a  temporary  state :  we  may  he/earUtt 

of  danger  at  this,  or  at  that  time:  ftmUta  of  mss,  and 

tbellke; 

The  earefbl  ben 

Calls  all  her  chirping  fkmlly  around. 

Fed  and  defimded  by  the/Mr{«s«  cock.— Tbomsom. 

BtUna*  is  a  characlerlitick ;  It  la  aawciated  with 
constant  fearlutnet*  ; 
His  party,  pressed  with  numbers,  soon  grew  fkint, 
And  would  have  left  their  charge  an  easy  prey ; 
While  he  alone,  wUoMideA  at  the  odds. 
Though  hopeless  to  escape,  fought  well  and  bfavely. 

Rowi. 
JntrtfiHt'if  and  undeimtodHCfs  denote  a  still  higher 
degree  of  feartmsnM*  than  Mdneta  :  Mdmet*  is  con- 
fident, it  forgeu  the  consequences :  inirepUitf  is  col- 
lected, it  sees  the  danger,  and  fhces  it  with  composure ; 


wUmumtaSHMs  is  associated  with  unconquerable  firm- 
ness and  resolution ;  it  ii  awed  by  nothing :  the  bold 
Man  proceeds  on  hto  enterprtee  whh  spirit  and  viva- 


city ;  the  inirtfid  man  eabnhf  adraaees  to  te  1  _. 
of  death  and  destruction ;  *  I  eoaU  not  aufliciaulT 
wonder  at  the  mtr^iditjf  of  those  diminutive  mortalB, 
who  duist  venture  to  walk  upon  mr  body,  witboat 
trembling.'— Swift.  The  mndtmnUd  man  keeps  bin 
countenance  in  the  season  of  trial,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  terrifying  and  overwhelming  drcuaastances. 

These  aood  qualiUca  may,  without  great  care,  de- 
generate inio  certain  Tioes  to  wbkb  taqr  are  clonely 
allied. 

Of  the  three,  Mdnsss  is  the  most  questionable  hi 
lis  nature,  unless  JustUled  by  the  absolnta  urgency  of 
the  ease ;  In  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth  ■g^iffst 
the  lawless  and  oppresdve  exercise  of  power,  It  to 
an  enentUI  quality,  but  it  auy  easily  duKneraie  Into 
insolent  defiance  and  contempt  of  superiours;  ii  may 
lead  10  the  provoking  of  resentment  and  coortiiw  of 
persecutioo.  httrtpidttw  may  become  raabncas  W  tba 
contempt  of  danger  lean  fo  an  unnecessary  expoeuia 
of  the  life  and  peison.  UmdmatUdutst.  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  brutal  tyrant,  may  serve  to  baffle  afi  hii 
malignant  purposes  of  revenge ;  but  the  same  spirit 
may  be  emploved  b^  the  hardened  villain  to  preserve 
himaelf  fh>m  detecQoa. 


MANLY,  MANFUL. 
Jlfm^,  or  like  a  man,  is  opposed  to  Juvenile  or  pue- 
rile, and  of  course  applied  to  those  who  are  fitted  to 
act  the  part  of  men ;  'I  love  a  manlg  fVeedom  as  much 
as  anv  of  the  band  of  cashierers  of  kingL*— Bvau. 
Mmful^  or  full  of  manhood,  is  opposed  to  efftminate, 
and  is  applicable  to  particular  persons,  or  penons  in 
particular  cases ,-  *  I  opfMsed  his  whim  ma^fultf,  whicb 
I  think  you  will  approve  of.*— CuMaaaLAKo.  A  pre- 
mature wtcMlinut  in  young  persons  is  hardly  less  un- 
seemly than  a  want  of  siai0ibicM  in  one  who  Is  called 
upon  to  display  his  courage. 

FEARFUL,  DREADFUL,  FRIGHTFUL,  TRE- 
MENDOUS, TERRIBLE,  TERRIFIC^, 
HORRIBLE,  HORRID. 
nmrf^  here  stonifies  fVill  of  that  which  eauset 
/•mr  (v.  jfflersi)  ;  drea4ful,  tall  of  what  causes  drsod 

/-    ^ K — f„x .   f^iuf^  Mi  of  what  causes 

uffreken$i0%  ;  tr«siMide««,  that 
\g;  <«rrt&/e,  or  l«rr(^i,  causing 
e«rretip  (v.  AUrm) ;  h^rrihU,  or  horrid,  causing  horromr. 
The  apidlcation  of  these  terms  is  easity  to  be  disco- 
vered 1^  these  definitions:  the  first  two  aflbet  the 
mind  more  than  the  senses;  all  the  otheri  affect  the 
senaes  more  than  tlie  mhid :  a  contest  is /Mt/al  whan 
the  issne  Is  Important,  but  the  event  doubtfhl; 
She  wept  the  terroon  of  the  ftar/ul  wave. 
Too  oA,  alas !  the  wandoing  lover*s  grave. 

FALooraa. 
The  thought  of  death  is  drea4fkl  to  one  who  fMa 
himself  unprepared ; 
And  dar*st  thou  threat  tosnatch  mv  prise  away. 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  drsa^/W  day  t— Pops. 

Tht/rigk^fml  is  less  than  the  trotmtmdtmt;  the  (r»- 
■Mndsiis  than  the  torr^U ;  the  UrrikU  than  the  Aer. 
rikU :  shrieks  may  be  frightful  ; 
FrightfM  eonvnirioas  writh*d  hSa  tortm'd  Ihnbe. 

Tba  roaring  of  a  tton  Is  tsrrrftit; 

Was  thli  a  fbce  to  be  expos*d 
In  the  most  torrihU  and  nhnUe  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning  T— SBAzanumi. 
Th—der  and  Ugblalng  may  be  trssisndeas.  or  coa 
▼ulslooa  may  be  trmuudouo ;  the  glare  In  the  eye  ci 
a  fitfoeious  beast  Is  Unifkk;  *  Out  of  the  Ihnb  of  the 
murdered  nnoaarelnr  has  arisen  a  vast,  trmmomdom*, 
unformed  speetre,  in  a  for  mote  ttrrUkh  culse  than 
any  whieh  ever  yiet  overpowered  the  imafination  of 
roan.*— BuaKB.    The  actual  spectacle  of  klmng  is  Aer*^ 
rihUot  horrid; 
DeckM  in  sad  triumph  fbr  the  moumfol  field, 
O'er  her  broad  sboolders  hangs  bis  AtffTsd  shield. 

Pora. 
In  their  general  application,  these  lerma  are  often  eoi- 
ployed  promiscuously  to  cbaracterlas  whatever  pr»> 
duces  very  strong  impresrtons :  hence  we  may  speak  of 


jomr  \v.  jumrm}  ;  mrowmjui,  luii  ( 
(v.  Apmrohemoion) ;  fnghtfmi^ 
fright  \v.  Jifroii)  or  fprehenty 
which  causes  trsNifrliiif';  terrikl 


EHGLISH    SYAONYMKS. 


a  fiigktfiOj  dr§44fui,  urribU,  or  horrid  dreftiD ;  or 
frightful,  drta^ful^  or  terrihU  tempeat ;  drtadfuL  tm^ 
rikUf  or  horrid 
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To  AITREHEND,  FEAR,  DBEAD. 

,Swprtktmdt  In  Freocli  mpmHkeuder,  Latin  Mfpre- 

kmdo^  cofiipouodod  of  op  and  prtkand^  to  lay  hcild  of, 

In  a  moral  lenae  lignUlei  to  adze  with  the  undaratand- 


Ing ;  /r«r  coraea  In  aU  probabilitv  through  the  medUun 

of  the  Latin  fmr  and  Mraar.  from  the  Greek  ^plnu 

-  '-'•  -  -Jindderhig ;  ireml,  in  Latin  Uniu^  cornea 

(reek  rmpigwu  '^  * — *-'-  -»— »'^'—  —  ' 


*  to  trouble,  aignUying'to  fear 


to  feel  a  ahi 

Irom  the  ereek    _^ 

with  exceeding  trouble. 

Theae  worda  riae  progreaaivalr  in  their  import; 
they  mark  a  aentiment  of  pein  at  toe  proapect  of  evil : 
but  the  aenthnent  of  ^fprdunaion  la  almply  that  of 
aoeaaiaeea ;  that  of /ear  la  anxiety ;  that  of  draad  la 
wretcbedneaa.  ^. 

We  offrtkmtd  an  onpleaaant  occurrence ;  we  femr 
a  mMbrtune ;  we  drtmi  a  calamity.    What  ia  poaai- 


ble  ia  apfrtktnded;  'Our  natural  aenae  of  right  and 
wrong  producea  an  t^prtkeiuimi  of  merited  punlah- 
ment,  when  we  have  committed  a  crime.*— Blaw. 
What  la  probable  In  feartd:  *That  which  ia  f$mrml 
mavaometlmea  be  avoided:  but  that  which  la  regieUed 
to^ay  may  b^  regretted  aaain  to-morrow.*— Joiucaoii. 
The  aymptom  or  prognoetlck  of  an  evil  la  dreMded  aa  if 
tlie  evil  itaelf  were  preaent ; 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  tbemaelvea^ 
Tbemaelvea,  when  aoroe  alarming  ahock  of  fhte 
Btrlkea  through  their  wounded  Bearta  the  audden 
dread.— YovHO. 
Jfyprakend  reapeett  thinga  only ;  fear  and  dread  relate 
lo  peraona  aa  well  aa  thinga :  we  fear  the  peraon  who 
haa  the  power  of  inflicting  pain  or  diigrace^  we  dread 
him  who  haa  no  leaa  the  will  than  the  power. 

/Vor  ia  a  aalutary  aentiment  in  aodety,  it  binda  men 
together  in  their  aeveral  relatk^w  and  dependendea, 
and  atforda  the  fulleat  aoope  Ibr  the  exerciae  of  the 
benevolent  feelings ;  it  la  the  aentiment  of  a  chiM 
lowarda  ita  parent  or  inatructer ;  of  a  creature  to  ita 
Creator ;  it  m  the  companion  of  k>ve  and  reaped  to- 
warda  men,  of  adoration  in  erring  and  ainful  moitala 
towarda  their  Maker.  I>r«ad  la  abogecher  an  Irkaome 
aentiment ;  with  regard  to  our  feUow-cieaturea,  it  ariaea 
out  of  the  abuae  of  power :  we  dread  the  tyrant  who 
delkhta  in  punlahing  and  tormeniing ,  hia  fanage  haunta 
the  breaM  of  the  unhappy  aubject,  Ma  ahadow  awakena 
terrour  aa  the  approach  of  aome  direful  miafortune: 
with  regard  to  our  Maker  it  apringa  from  a  conacknia- 
Deaa  of  guilt,  and  the  proapect  of  a  aevere  and  ade- 
fluate  puniahment;  the  wrath  of  God  may  Juatly  be 

AWE,  REVERENCE,  DREAD 
.4to«,  probebl  V  fVom  the  German  aektem.  conveya  the 
Mea  of  regarding;  reverence^  hi  French  re—r—ee, 
Latin  rev^vs/M,  cornea  fhrni  r«Mr«»r  to  l^ar  atroi«ly; 
dreads  in  Saxon  dread,  comea  from  the  Latin  tmu 
to  frighten,  and  Greek  raadcww  to  trouble. 

Awe  and  reverence  both  denote  a  atrong  aentiment 
of  reapect,  mingled  with  aome  emotiona  of  fear ;  but 
the  former  marka  the  much  atronger  aentiment  of  the 
two:  tfreadia  an  unmfaigled  aentiment  of  fear  for  one*a 
peraoaal  aeenrlty.  Jlwe  may  be  awakened  by  the  help 
of  the  aenaea  and  undemanding;  renmmee  bf  that  of 
the  nnderatanding  only;  and  dread  principally  by  that 
of  the  imagination. 

Sobliroe,  aacred,  and  aoleam  ot^eeta  awaken  awe  • 
Jhev  cauae  the  beholder  to  atop  and  coneider  whether 
hfl  ia  worthy  to  approach  them  any  nearer ;  they  rivet 
£t  "Ei"?.*"^  body  to  a  apot,  and  make  him  owtloua, 
leat  by  hIa  preaanee  be  ahouid  contaminate  that  which 
la  haUowed ;  <  It  were  eiidleaa  to  enumerate  all  the 
paaeageji,  both  In  the  aacred  and  profkne  wrltera,  which 
ertabHah  the  general  aentiment  of  mankind  coneembig 
die  Inaeparable  union  of  n  aaeied  and  leverential  awe 


for  hia  rellgioo,  and  an  baafale  opUddn  of  ayieU; 
what  a  kwt  creature  am  L'—CumamiuufD.  Tetriflek 
objecta  excite  dread :  they  cauae  a  ahuddering  of  th« 
animal  (^ame,  and  a  revulsion  of  the  mind  which,  ta 
attended  with  nothing  but  pain ;  ^^ 

To  PhcBbua  next  my  tremblii^  atepa  be  led, 
Full  of  religioua  doubta  and  awMdrwad. 

DatntN. 
.v^^i!^  ^  creature  placea  himaelf  in  the  prcaenceof 
the  Creator :  when  he  contemplate*  the  Unmeaaurable 
dlatance  Which  aeparatea  himaelf,  a  frail  and  finite 
mortad,  ftrom  his  infinUely  perfea  Maker  ;  he  an* 
proachea  with  oaoe.-  even  the  aanctuary  where  hett 
aocuatomed  thua  to  bow  before  the  Ahuighty  acquirca 
\ha  power  of  awakenhw  the  aame  eraolionahi  hia 
mind.  Age,  wiadom,  and  vhtue,  when  combined  In 
one  peraon,  are  never  approached  without  rtvereaee: 
the  poaaeaaor  haa  a  diguiiy  hi  himaelf  that  checka  the 
baughtlneae  of  the  arrogant,  that  ailencea  the  petu- 
lance of  pride  and  aelf-conceit, that atUla  the noiaeand 
giddy  mirth  of  the  young,  and  communicatee  to  aU 
around  a  aobriety  of  mien  and  aapect.  A  grievooa 
offender  ia  aeklom  whbout  dread;  bh  guilly  con* 
acienco  pictarea  every  thing  aa  the  inatrumentof  ven- 
geance, and  every  peraon  aa  denouncing  hia  merited 


— ~  •~-«'r-''— -o  •"•vM  ui  •  Mwrsu  aiNi  reverential  awm 
witbourideaaofibeDlvlnity.'-BuaKB.  ExZtodMd 


noMe  objecta  produce  revereiue;  they  lead  to  every 
outward  mark  of  obdaance  and  humillatkm  which  It  k 
poaaibleforamantoexpreaa;"'^  .  -  -  - 
.  natara,  the  experience  of  aU  .1 

and  the  Immediate  evldeoee  o#  my ,  _„^ 

MrafeejMto«dep«M«Ka«po»  lay  God,  a  ravaranca 
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•«■»•  ■fHuiujskiuu  wuKu  n  m 

I ;'  If  the  voice  of  univeraal 
1  agee.  tha  light  of  reaaon, 
lee  o#  my  aeoaia,  cannoc 


The  aoleinn  atiUneaa  of  the  tomb  will  inaplre  cva. 
evoi  in  the  breaat  of  him  who  haa  no  dread  of  death. 
ChlWren  ahouid  be  earlvtaoght  to  have  a  reverence  for 
the  Bible  aa  a  book,io  diatinction  ftom  aU  other  hooka. 

AFRAID,  FEARFUL,  TIMOROUS,  TIMID. 
Afraid  ja  changed  Uwa^feared, aignifying  In  aetata 
of  fear ;  fearful,  aa  the  worda  of  whkh  it  ia  com- 
pounded  imdy,  aigniliea  AiU  of  fear;  timarous  and 
umd  come  fh>m  the  Latin  daiar  ftar,  (mtdKa  fearflil. 
and  tiwua  to  fear.  ^ 

In^oXtfi?''^**^^'*^*^  "^  '^^ 
Jifraid  mav  be  uaed  either  in  a  phyaical  or  moral 
appflcatkro,  cither  aa  It  lelatea  to  oonelvea  only  or  to 
othera ;  fearful  and  timaraus  are  only  applied  ohvai- 
cally  and  peraonaUy ;  timU  la  moatly  oaedlna moral 

It  la  the  character  of  the  fearhd  or  CraMraaa  per- 
aon to  be  afraid  of  what  he  Imaginea  wooM  hurt  Wm- 
aelf;  it  ia  not  neceaaarv  for  the  proepea  of  danger  to 
exM  in  order  to  awaken  fear  in  auch  a  diapoaltion : 
•  To  be  alwava  a/raid  of  kxiing  lifo  ia,  indeed,  acarcely 
to  enioy  a  life  that  can  deaerve  the  care  of  preaerva- 
tton.*— JoHiiaoii.  It  ia  the  characteriatick  of  the  timid 
peraon  to  be  afraid  of  offending  or  meeting  whh  aome^ 
thing palnflil  from  othera;  auch  a  diapotiUon  la  pre- 
vented from  foHowint  the  dictatea  ofita  own  mind; 
•He  who  bringa  with  hhn  into  a darooroua  multitude 
tbettmidttf  ofreeluae  apecolation,  wiU  auflbr  himaelf 
to  be  driven  by  a  burat  of  laughter  from  the  fortreaaea 
of  demonatrauon.* — JoHNaoM. 


^j  fearful  of  behig  thought  too  great  a  beUever.*. 

OTBBLX. 

Then  birda  in  ahy  apace  might  aafoly  move. 
And  Um'raus  harea  on  beatte  aecurely  rove. 

Dktosh. 


TO  FRIGHTEN,  INTIMIDATE. 
Between  frigkua  and  intimidaU  there  ia  the  aame 
difbtence  aa  between  frigki  (a.  Alarm)  and  fear 
(v.Teafprekmut};  the  daujer  that  linear  or  beTora 
the  eyas  fngkUma;  that  which  la  aeen  at  a  dlatance 
inttmidatae.  hence fomalea are oftenerAvAtaiietf, and 
men  ara  ofteeer  intimidaied :  noiaea  will  frighten^ 
threala  may  tetfaridafe:  we  aaay  run  away  when  we 
are  /n^ktmad;  we  waver  hi  oor  reaolution  when  we 
are  talwidalad :  we  f^ar  ImBediaie  bodily  harm  when 
we  are  frigkiemd;  we  foar  hnrm  to  our  property 
aa  well  aa  mir  peraona  when  we  are  huimidSed' 

{alSia'^2^  **  ■'''*^  ■**"**  ^  "*'"*^  ^ 
Andpflrchjahorrour!  on  hia  «ered  crown, 
IfthMMKhprofoomlmweieptealtted 
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ENOUSH    8TN0NTBIE8. 


or 


bniaadtt«|  mho  with  icMnad  can 
f»gkt  tMn  «wa3r^--0viiBKEi.A>». 
*  Cortflt,  imwUllnff  to  employ  ftwoe,  witmrmuti  alter- 
naiely  to  100111  tad  intimUf  ll(NitezaiiM.*--Ro- 

■BRTSOM. 

rOEMIDABLE,  DEBADPUI^  T8REIBLB, 
^HOCKING. 
nnmtiakU  if  applied  to  that  wbleh  If  apt  to  excite 
fter  (o.  T\t  M^rdUMi) ;  4r»m4f^  (v.  TV  ^prtknd)  to 
what  It  ealcidated  to  exette  dread;  KrriftM  (o.  jf lerm) 
to  that  which  excites  Urr^ur;  and  skockhig  from  to 
•Aeft*  le  applied  to  that  whkh  violeoUy  ebakee  or  agi- 
tates (v.  7>  afftate).  The  f0rm»dMkU  acta  neltbcr 
soddenly  nor  violeothr;  *Fraooe  comtained  not  only 
powerAil  biit/«r«td«k<  to  the  hear  of  the  ruin  o(  the 
Booarehy.*— BuaxB.  The  dr«c<A>' may  act  vtotently, 
hot  DOC  roddeiily:  thue  the  appeamioe  of  an  amur 
■lar  be  /«mldaU«;  that  of  a  Add  of  battle  le  diW- 

Think,  ttmely  think,  00  the  laic  dr««(^  day. 

DaTOBM. 

The  UrrihU  and  $k$iking  act  both  eoddanly  and  vta- 
lently;  but  the  fonaer  acta  both  on  the  mtmm  and  the 
imagination,  the  latter  on  the  moral  feelfnp  only: 
ihM  the  glare  of  a  tiger*e  eye  la  UrrikU;  the  anex- 
peeiedoewtof  aMead*adeathiaf*M^^;  «When 
■Ma  are  arrived  at  tUaklng  of  their  very  dimohitioo 
wMh  pieaaoie,  how  few  thiagi  are  there  that  can  be 
t$rrikU  to  tbem.'-4TBBLX.  *  Nothing  could  be  more 
tkoeking  to  a  generous  noblUty.  than  the  Intrusting  to 
mercenary  hands  the  defence  or  those  territories  which 
iMd  been  aequlred  or  preeerfed  by  the  bk)od  of  their 

L*— EOBBBTSOH. 


TREHBLmO,  TREMOUR,  TRBPIDATION. 

An  these  termsare  deilted  from  the  vety  same 
source  (v.  ^giUtwu)^  and  designate  a  general  state  of 
agMatfon:  trmmkUmg  is  not  only  the  most  ibmiltar  but 
atoo  the  most  indeflaite  term  of  the  three ;  InspMstisii 
and  frwasar  are  species  of  irmmkUnf.  TrmMing 
Bipressss  aay  dsgrse  ni  InrolaotaiT  snaklag  of  the 
fVamOf  from  the  aflbctlon  either  of  the  bodfy  or  the 
miod;  eoM,  nemma aflbctloiia,  fear,  and  tiM  like, are 
the  ordiaary  tausssof  tnmkUmg ; 

And  with  unmanly  trtmkUngt  shook  the  car. 

POPB. 

TVmiMtr  is  a  alight  degree  of  tartmkHmg^  which  arises 
only  from  a  mental  afltetlon ;  when  tiM  splritB  are  a0- 
tated,  tiM  mind  Is  thrown  Into  a  fy^sMM*  by  any  trifling 
toddent;  *Laughter  is  a  vent  of  any  aoddea  Joy  that 
strikes  upon  the  mind,  which,  being  too  volatile  and 
strong,  breaks  out  In  this  trmsur  of  the  voice.*— 
Btbbls.    7V^p«da<*sB  is  more  violent  than  either  of 

two,  and  springi  from  the  defective  state  of  the 

d,  it  shows  itself  In  the  action,  or 


_•  the  diflhaot 
.  I  of  the  body;  those  who'have  not  the  re- 
quisite eomposura  of  Buad  to  eonunand  themselves  00 
an  occasions  are  apt  to  do  what  is  required  of  them 
with  (r«gndatMii :  *  The  ferocioos  insolence  of  Crom- 
weU,  the  rugaed  brutaUty  of  Hanlson,  and  the  general 
trepidation^  fear  and  wkkednea  (in  the  rebel  parlia- 
ment) would  make  a  pictore  of  unexampled  variety.* 
— JoKMsoN.  Tremkung  Is  either  an  occaslooal  or  an 
habitual  inflrmity ;  tbm  is  no  one  who  may  not  be 
somefSmes  selxed  with  a  trtmhUng^  and  there  are  those 
who,  from  a  lasthiK  disease  or  from  old  age,  are  never 


rid  of  it ;  irsissr  ii  but  occasional,  and  cobsequently 
depends  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  occasion ;  no  one 
who  has  a  proper  degree  of  modesty  can  make  his  flrat 
appearance  In  pnblick  without  feeling  a  treais«r ;  trt- 
ftdMUm  may  be  either  accadonal  or  habitual,  but 
oftener  the  latter,  sfcioe  it  arises  rather  from  the  weak- 
aeaa  of  the  mind  than  the  strength  of  the  cause. 

TrtmkUng  and  tr§mwimu  are  applied  as  epithets, 
either  to  persona  or  tbtnga:  a  trsaJw  voice  evhieea 
iMfiUUm  of  mind,  a  fmmtlMis  irolea  eviaeea  a 
ir«Ms«r  of  mhid :  ndaa  la  maakk  are  aometlmea 
trmtMng;  the  mptioa  of  the  laavM  of  tress  is frsaw- 
Isus; 

And  rend  the  tnwAttkg  umealatlng  pray.—PoFB. 


AOITATION,  SMOnON,  TIKFIDATION, 

JlgiUthUy  in  Latin  sfiCsOs,  from  fiUy  rignlfles 
the  ataie  of  bekig  •riUUd ;  ametUu^  in  Ijatb  «si«(»9, 
from  MMlas,  participle  of  aaevss,  compounded  of  • 
out  of  and  mmoto  to  move,  algnifies  the  state  of  beta^ 
moved  out  of  rest  or  put  hi  moCtoo ;  trtfiimtitn,  hi 
Latin  ^vfidslis,  from  trtfid*  to  tmnUe,  oompoundad 
of  tttm»  and  fii*  to  tremble  with  the  feet  ' 
the  coodltloa  of  trembling  in  aU  oBe*a  Umbo  t 
to  foot;  tTMMvr,  V.  TremkUmg, 

AfiUHtm  refeta  either  to  tin  body  or  miod,  ttmtHtfm 
to  tne  miad  only;  Irswaui  BMWtly,  and  friyrtafMa 
only,  10  the  body. 

AgiuUon  of  mfaid  is  a  vehement  stmgile  between 
eootendlng  feellnni:  tmttiom  kt  the  awakening  bot 
one  feeling;  wlildi  in  the  latter  ease  Is  not  so  vehe- 
ment as  In  the  former.  Distiisrfng  circumstances  pro> 
doce  agiutimn  *The  seventh  book  affects  the  ima- 
gination like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and  flUs  the  mind 
of  the  reader  wlthont  productag  hi  it  aay  thing  Mka 
tomuh  or  sftletfsn.*— AaaisoH  (On  JfOton).  AtEsct- 
ing  and  Interesting  cireamstanoes  produce  ssisfisn^; 
*  The  description  ef  Adam  and  Eve  as  thsy  flrat  ap- 
peared to  Stttaa,  iaexooialtely  drawn,  and  aoflicieot  to 
make  the  feUea  angel  gaxe  upon  them  with  afl  thoaa 
•awtfMs  of  envy  In  which  be  li  represented.*— Ai»d»- 
aoH  (On  MiUon). 

JtgiftM0n»  have  but  one  character,  namely,  that  of 
violence:  MMtt#M  vary  with  the  ol^ect  that  awakens 
them ;  they  are  •wMtimu  either  of  pain  or  pleaanra, 
of  tendemeaa  or  anger;  they  are  eithtf  gentle  OTatrong^ 
feint  or  vivid. 

With  regard  to  the  body,  MgitaiUn  li  more  than  (?«• 
fUMtiony  and  the  latter  more  than  tremtur:  the  two 
former  attract  the  noliee  of  the  byataoder ;  the  lattar 
la  acarody  visible. 

AfUMtmt  oi  the  mind  sometimes  give  rise  to  dis- 
torted and  extravagant  Mgitutons  of  Die  body;  mm- 
tiont  of  terrour  or  oorrour  win  throw  the  body  toto  a 
tnpiJMtitn;  or  any  publick  misfortune  may  moduea 
^trepidation  among  a  number  of  persons;  *His  flrsi 
nctloo  of  note  was  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  where  the 
aaceem  of  that  great  day.  in  auch  ttymidation  of  the 
state,  made  every  maa  metttotkaia.*— Wottow.  JDSm- 
tione  of  IHr  wiu  cause  a  tremomr  to  run  through  tha 
whole  frame:  *  He  feU  ialo  aoch  a  universal  tremomr 
of  an  his  Mnts,  that  when  going  his  legs  trembled 
ooder  hhn.^HBavBT. 


TO  ACTUATE,  IMPEL,  INIIUCB 

wf eteats,  from  the  Latin  acfaai  an  action,  Impliei  l» 
call  Into  action;  tsisci,  In  Latin  impeUot  Is  com- 
pounded of  ta  towards  and  peUo  to  drive,  signiiyiag 
to  drive  towards  an  object;  tnduee^  in  Latin  imducoj  ui 
compounded  of  61  and  duee,  signifying  to  lead  towards 


compound 
anoidect. 


One  is  aetuoted  by  naotlves,  impelled  by 


Whauver  oetuotee  is  the  result  of  reflscthm :  It  la 
a  steady  and  fixed  principle :  whatever  Mnp«l«  li  bio> 
mentary  and  vehement,  and  often  predodee  reflection: 
whatever  indneet  Is  not  vehement,  though  often  nao> 
mentary. 

We  seldom  lepsnt  of  the  thing  to  whkh  we  are 
metmotod;  aa  the  pvindple,  whether  good  or  bad.  la 
not  Uable  to  change ;  *  It  Is  observed  by  Cicero,  tlmt 
men  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  shining  parts  are 
most  aetmued  by  smMtion.*— Aomsoa.  We  may  fVa- 
qneaUy  be  impaiti  ¥>  miasnres  whkh  canae  ssrk>ua 


When  youth  impelFd  him,  and  when  love  lnsplr*d. 
The  listening  nymphs  his  Dorick  lays  admir*d. 

Bib  Wm.  Johbs. 

Thethii«towblchwearetiidM«diasddom  ofanfll- 

dent  hnpottance  to  caU  for  repentance ; 

htdmeed  by  such  examples,  some  have  Uoght 
That  bees  have  porthma  of  ethereal  thooghL 

DaTDta. 
Revenge  a«f«at«a  men  to  commit  the  most  horrid 
decda ;  anger  impeU  them  to  the  most  imprudent  as- 
tlow;  i^lcipnatick  people  are  not  caally  indmeed  to 
lake  uif  one  ucasurt  hi  preference  to  another 
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TO  EXCITE,  INCITE,  PROVOKE. 
Exate^  «.  TV  mwmkem;  imaU^  «.  TV  tne^urMgt; 

To  •xciu  It  laul  more  particularly  of  the  Inward 
faelingi;  me»l«  la  aaid  of  the  exlenial  actknu ;  ^r»*»ik« 
toaaidofboUi. 

Aperaon*spa«loiMare«xc»fetf;  h»\%i»eiudhjnaf 
particular  paMkm  to  a  course  of  conduct ;  a  particular 
fteUng  is  mrovok§dt  or  be  Is  frmfktd  by  woaat  feeling 
to  a  particttlar  step.     Wit  and  coovenation  txcits 

palrth; 

Oaa  then  the  lona  of  Greece  (the  aafe  rMn*d) 
JEMftseompaMloa  in  Achillea  mtod  T--Popb. 
Meo  are  ineiui  by  a  Inat  for  gain  to  fraudulent  prte- 
tices; 

To  her  the  god :  Great  Hector*!  aool  indu 
)         To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight, 
'  Till  Greece  ^r«««A*rf  from  all  her  numbers  riww 

A  warrloor  worthy  to  be  Hector's  fo»— Pora. 
Men  nnpr090M«dbv  the  opposition  of  others  to  Inteai- 
perate  language  and  Intemperate  measures;  *  Among 
the  other  torments  which  this  passion  prodocca,  we 
may  usually  obaerre,  that  none  are  neater  moamen 


than  Jealous  men,  when  the  person  who  j»rsv«iM  their 
Jealousy  Is  taken  from  them/— AnmsoM.  To  exdu  Is 
irery  frequently  used  In  a  physical  acceptation :  ineiu 
always,  and  fm^k*  mostly,  In  a  moral  application. 
We  speak  of  exciting  hunger,  thirst,  or  perspiratkm ; 
of  imeiting  to  noMe  actions ;  of  prpvoiing  Impettl- 
aenee,  provoking  scorn  or  resentment 

When  exdu  and  provoko  are  applied  to  similar 
obfecis.  the  former  designates  a  much  stronger  action 
than  the  latter.  A  thing  may  oseiu  a  smUe,  but  it 
frovokot  tettghter ;  It  may  oxeiu  displeasore,  but  It 
provokto  anger:  It  may  ottciu  Joy  or  sorrow,  bat  It 
provok$$to~     


TO  PRESS,  SaUEEZE,  PINCH,  GRIPE. 

PrtoOf  in  Latin  prstsas,  paitkiple  of  pr§m§t  whkh 
probably  oobms  ftoa  the  Greek  pip^tim ;  optmxo,  in 
Saion  fsiscii,  Latin  fumtoo^  Hebrew  VKH  ^  prtBt 
tOfBtbsr ;  pinek  Is  but  a  TartatkNi  from  pin,  ogino; 
gripo^  tnm  the  German  grtifvky  signlftes  to  seiae, 
Uke  the  word  grapple  er  grasp,  the  Latin  rapie,  the 
Greek  ypisi^  to  fish  or  eateh,  and  the  Hebrew  fi*iJi 
to  catch. 

The  fordbla  actloo  of  one  body  on  anotiier  Is  In- 
dnded  In  all  these  terms.  In  the  word  ^rsss  thia  is 
the  only  Idea;  the  rest  differ  In  the  drcumstancea. 
We  may  ^r«s«  with  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  whole 
body,  or  any  particular  limb ;  one  oquoeieo  commonly 
with  the  hand ;  one  pinekoo  either  with  the  fingers, 
or  an  Imtrament  constructed  In  a  similar  form ;  one 
gripoo  with  teeth,  claws,  or  any  Instrument  that  can 
gain  a  hold  of  the  object.  Inanimate  as  well  as  ani- 
mate objects ^rc««  otpimek;  bat  to  tftuno  and  gripo 
are  more  properly  the  actions  of  animate  obleels ;  the 
former  is  always  said  of  persona,  the  latter  or  animala; 
atones  srws  that  on  which  they  rest  their  weight;  a 
door  wbich  shuts  of  itself  may  pinch  the  flnfars ;  one 
Bfuonoo  the  hand  of  a  frirad ;  lobsters  and  many 
other  shell-flBh  grip9  whatever  comes  within  their 
daws. 

In  the  flgniatlre  appUcatioo  they  have  a  similar  dis- 
tinction ;  we  prt$»  a  person  by  Importunity,  or  by 
some  coerdve  measore;  *  All  these  women  (the  thirty 
wives  of  Orodes)  pro—oi  hard  upon  the  old  king,  each 
soliciting  for  a  son  of  her  own.*— PaiDiAtrz.  An  ex- 
tovtiooer  cfotuo  in  order  to  get  that  whkh  la  given 
with  reloctance  or  dMBculty;  *  Ventidias,  reeelvliw 
great  sums  tnm  Herod  to  promote  his  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  greater  to  hinder  It,  opuoxod  each 
of  them  to  the  utmost,  and  served  neither.*— Pmi- 
saAOJC.    A  miser  jmicAst  hhnself  by  contracting  his 


Better  dispos*d  to  clothe  the  Utter*d  wretch. 
Who  riirinks  beneath  the  blast,  to  feed  the  poor 
tHmek*d  with  aflictive  want— Somsrvillb. 


I  penon  gr^  all  that  comes  within  Ms 
;  <^How  can  he  be  envied  for  hia  Attdty 

who  Is  consdoos  that  a  very  short  tloM  will  give  bin 

up  10  tha/r^  of  povw^.*— Jomsoa. 


TO  RUB,  CHAFE,  PRET,  GALL. 

To  ni»,  through  the  medium  of  the  noKthen  Ian* 
gaagaa, comes  firom  the  Hebrew  fiT>  Itisthegenerick 
term,  ezpresiing  simply  the  act  of  moving  bodies  when 
in  contact  with  each  other:  todbV<*«  from  tlis  French 
ckmi^or,  and  the  Latin  co^facsrs  to  make  liot,  rignl> 
fies  to  mA  a  thing  until  it  Is  heated ;  to  frot^  like  the 


word  frittotf  comes  from  the  Latin  frio  to  crumblo^ 
slgnUying  to  wear  away  by  tiMing:  to  gall,  from 
the  noon  gnU,  signiflss  to  make  as  bitter  or  painfril  aa 
#dU,  that  k  to  wound  by  nMtfay.  ThinflsararMMsd 
sooMtimesfor  paipoees  of  convenlaBce ;  but  theyara 
dUM,  frouoi  and  gmUod  i^iartowly:  the  skin  Is 
ttable  to  cUf*  Aon  any  violanoa:  leather  wiU/rsI 
from  the  modon  of  a  carriage :  when  the  akin  Isonea 
broken,  anlBMto  will  beeoma  gwUod  by  a  contiaBanea 
of  the  frktkMt  Theae  terms  are  likewise  need  In  tha 
moral  or  figurative  sense  to  denote  the  actlona  of 
thiafi  on  the  mind,  where  the  distinctkm  is  clearly 
kept  np.  We  meet  with  rmko  from  the  oppostaig  scn- 
timenis  of  others ;  *  A  boy  edocated  at  home  meeta 
with  ffomkmal  rmk»  and  dlwppohKmenta  (when  ha 
eooMB  Into  the  worid).*— Bbattib.  The  angry  hn* 
BOoraaNcAVW; 

Aeeootred  as  we  were,  we  both  plaag*d  In 
The  troubled  Tiber,  cJU^/bv  ^"^>ll>  ^  ■iKwes. 

BBAXSPBAAa. 

The  mind  ht  firoUoi  and  made  aora  by  the  ftaquaat 
repetition  of  small  troaUea  and  vexalkmi; 

And  friU  of  IndignatkMi  /^§t», 

That  women  shoold  besuchaoqoatiaa.— Bwut. 
The  pride  Im  gtUti,  by  hwmlllatlon  and  aevcre  degn- 


Thai  every  poet  in  hli  kind 
Is  bit  by  him  that  comes '  ' 
Who,  tho*  too  little  to  be 
Cantease 


EBULLITION,  EFFERVESCENCE,  FERMENT- 
ATION. 


'too  little  to  be  seen, 

and /ail,  and  give  the  iplei.    flt 


Tbeaa  teebflileal  t«niB  have  a  strong  i 

stenifieaikm,  r       ' 

;  having  strooL 

EkwUHi^n,  from  the  Latin  dkiOUtU  and  sMI^ 

eooBpoonded  of  a  and  »aXUs  to  boU  forth,  marka  the 

♦coawnotton  of  a  Uqnid  acted  apon  by  fire,  and  la 

chymtatry  it  \m  said  of  two  substencea,  which  bf  % 


iraling  each  other  oeeaskm  bobbles  to  rlre  up ;  ^or- 


votccmco,  from  the  Latin  tgorznccmtim  and  tfoi  ustes 
to  grow  hot,  marks  the  commotion  whkh  is  excited  la 
linion  by  a  eombinatkm  of  substances;  soch  as  oT 
ands,  which  are  mind  and  eommonly  produce  lieat ; 
formomUHtm,  from  the  Latin /srsMKans  and  formcm- 
tana  or  fmnrimtntmm,  from  /irvss  to  grow  hot,  marka 
the  Internal  movement  which  li  excited  In  a  liquid  of 
Itaelf,  by  which  its  components  undergo  such  a  change 
or  decompoeltkm,  as  to  form  a  new  body.     . 

EknUiti»n  la  a  more  violent  action  than  of  onto- 
cme$;  formontmtion  is  more  gradual  and  permanent 
than  either.  Water  Is  expoeed  to  ekuttition  when 
acted  npoa  by  any  powerfol  degree  of  external  heat ; 
Uon  hi  aqua  fortia  oceasiona  an  tgcmoootnoo;  bear 
and  wine  undergo  a  /srsMnlalwn  before  th«y  reach  a 
state  of  perfoctlon. 

These  words  are  aVemptoyed  la  a  figurative  aenaa, 
which  Is  drawn  from  their  physical  appUcailon.  The 
pesslons  are  expoeed  to  shtUOtMs,  In  which  they 
break  forth  with  aU  the  violenoe  that  is  observable  to 
water  agitated  by  excessive  heat ;  •  MiUioum,  indeed, 
a  etorgymaa,  attacked  it  (Drydaa's  Vligtt),  but  hia 
outragea  seem  to  be  the  oknUUwnM  ot  a  mind  agitated 
by  strongsr  resentment  than  bad  poetry  can  excite.*— 
Joanaoji.  The  heart  and  aActiona  are  expoeed  to 
^NrvoocmHo  when  powerfriUy  awakened  by  particular 
oMeets:  •  Dryden*s  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  boeome ; 
he  hardly  conceived  love  but  In  Its  turbulent,  cfsr- 
woocmco  with  sone  other  dealres.*-JoB]isoK.  Minds 
are  saM  10  be  fak  a /iraMBi  which  are  agitated  by  coa- 
fiicting  foednfi;  *  The  tumnh  of  the  world  raises  thai 
eager /srsMntacifn  or  spirit  whieh  wiU  ever  be  ssndlBi 

*  YHt  BCTinilf  "BbwMltiTiiii 
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ENGLISH  SYNOmnCES. 


lbithtbeduii8RNiiAiinMorronf.**BLAnu  ^MU- 
Hon  and  tgtrrmtnf  are  applieabte  only  to  IndiTi- 
duals :  fermenutiom  to  one  or  many. 

If  vk  angry  hunioun  of  an  iraacible  ttnper  be  not 
retrained  in  early  HA^  they  but  too  ftequeoUy  break 
Ibrtb  in  the  moM  dread  Ail  06«Kiit<nu  In  maturer  yean ; 
religious  seal,  when  not  constrained  by  tlie  sober  exer- 
cise of  Judgement,  and  corrected  by  sound  knowledge, 
Is  an  unhappy  effervtctnee  that  IrUures  the  cause 
which  it  espouses,  and  often  proves  ntal  to  the  Indi- 
vidual by  whoinit  Is  Indulged :  the  ftrment  which 
was  produced  in  the  pubUck  mhid  by  the  French  revo- 
Hitfcm  exceeded  every  thing  that  Is  recorded  In  history 
of  popular  conmiotknis  In  past  ages,  and  will,  it  Is  to 
be  hoped,  never  have  its  parallel  at  any  ftitore  period. 
There  can  be  no  thuUiUn  or  /•rwunutia*  without 
^erve9cmu9  f  but  there  may  be  tgmrMUtmu  without 
either  of  the  Ibrmer. 

INTOXICATION,  DRUNKENNESS,  INFATUA- 
TION. 

hdMdaaUn,  ftem  the  Latin  Uxiemm  a  poisoo,  sir 
iiMes  imbued  with  apoiaon:  dnmiMmuM  signifies  the 
sute  of  having  drunk  overmuch ;  M/staalieii,  firon 
fatutu  Ibollah,  signifies  making  fooUah. 

Intoxication  and  dmiOcniu**  are  used  either  In 
the  proper  or  the  improper  sense ;  ii^atuation  In  the 
improper  sense  only.  Intoxicatiom  Is  a  cenerai  stale ; 
dnmictnnesf  a  particnlar  state.  Intoxieation  may  be 
|m>duced  by  various  causes ;  dntnkenntsa  Is  produced 
only  by  an  immoderate  Indulgence  In  sonke  imtmtiaUiMg 
liquor',  a  person  nnay  be  intoxieoUd  by  Die  smell  of 
Brang  liquors,  or  by  vapours  wliich  produce  a  similar 
eflect ;  be  becomes  drunken  by  the  drinking  of  wine 
or  other  spirits.  In  the  tanproper  sense  a  deprivation 
of  one*s  reasoning  Acuities  Is  the  common  Idea  in  the 
aignificatiun  of  all  these  terms.  The  inUxieatian  and 
dninkewMes*  raring  f^om  the  Intemperate  state  of  the 
feehngi ;  the  iv^fatuation  springs  ftom  the  ascendancy 
of  the  pas^ons  over  the  reasoning  powers.  A  person 
19  inloxieated  with  success,  drunk  wiUi  Joy,  and  ta- 
fatuaied  by  an  excess  of  vanity,  or  an  Impetuosity  of 
character ;  *  Tills  plan  of  empire  was  not  taken  up  in 
the  first  inioxicution  of  unexpected  succes.'— BuaKK. 
*  Passion  is  the  drmnktnneta  of  the  mind.*— South. 
*A  sure  destrucUqn  impends  over  those  infatuated 
princes,  who.  In  the  conflict  with  this  new  and  unheard 
of  power,  proceed  as  If  they  were  engaged  in  a  war 
that  bore  a  lesemUaoce  to  thehr  fbrmer  contests.*— 
Bcaxi. 

A  person  who  Is  naturally  intexieaied  reels  and  is 
giddy ;  he  who  Is  In  the  moral  sense  intexieated  Is  dis- 
ordeily  and  unsteady  In  his  conduct :  ^drunken  man  is 
deprived  of  the  use  of  all  his  senses,  and  In  the  moral 
■enee  he  is  bewildered  and  unable  to  collect  himself. 
An  infatmated  man  is  not  merely  foolish  but  wild  •  be 
carriea  hto  folly  to  the  most  extravagant  pitch. 

TO  AWAKEN,  EXCITE.  PROVOKE,  ROUSE, 

To  awaken  is  to  make  awake  or  alive ;  to  sxctlnjn 
liatin  excite  t  compounded  of  the  intensive  qrUables  ex 
and  dto,  in  Hebrew  i>D  «>  move,  signifies  to  move  out 
•f  e  state  of  rest;  fireuoke.  ftom  the  Latin  jrfwece  to 
call  Ibrtli,  signifies  to  call  forth  the  feelings ;  to  reuee 
li  to  cause  them  to  rise ;  and  to  etir^  from  the  Oer- 
mafi  etfhnm,  and  the  Latin  turbo^  is  to  put  in  com- 
motion. 

To  excite  wndfrewke  convey  the  idea  of  producing 
aoniethinf ;  reiu*  and  etir  up  that  of  only  calling  into 
action  tliat  which  previously  exists ;  to  awaken  Is  used 
in  either  sense. 

To  «i0«Jc0a  Is  a  gentler  action  than  to  excite^  and  thli 
fi  eentler  than  to  provoke.  We  awaken  by  a  simple 
e0ori ;  we  exette  by  repeated  efibrtsor  forcible  means ; 
we  mreooke  by  words,  looks,  or  aOions.  The  tender 
f^linss  are  awakened ;  affections  or  the  passions  In 
gtmeral  aie  excited ;  the  angry  passions  are  commonly 
p^teked.  Objects  of  distress  awaken  a  sentiment  of 
pHy :  competition  among  scholars  excitee  a  spirit  of 
emulation ;  uantiag  wordaprooeke  anger. 

Jtwaken  Is  applied  only  to  the  individual  and  what 
fMses  within  bim ;  exdu  Is  applicable  to  the  outward 
cireumsunees  of  one  or  many ;  provoke  is  appUeable 


totliecoiidiietoriMBptrof  OMornaiy.  The 
tion  is  awakened  by  interesting  sounds  tbat  strike  npoa 
the  ear ;  the  conscience  Is  awakened  by  the  voice  of 
the  preacher,  or  by  paaring  events;  *The  soul  has  its 
curiosity  more  than  ordinarily  awakened  when  it  turns 
its  thoughts  upon  the  conduct  of  such  wlw  liav# 
behaved  themselves  with  an  equal,  a  resigned,  a  clieei  ■ 
ful,  a  generous,  or  heroic  temper  In  the  extremity  of 
death."— Stkblx.  A  commotion,  a  tumult,  or  a  re 
bellion  is  excited  anumg  the  people  by  the  active  eflbrts 
of  individuals ;  *  In  our  Saviour  was  no  form  of  com» 
liness  than  men  should  desire,  no  artifice  or  trick  to 
catch  applause,  or  to  exdu  surprise.*--CiniBKaLAiii>. 
^hter  or  eootempt  is  provokod  by  preposterous 


Laughter 
conduct; 


i  spark  of  noble  oourage  now  awake  (awaken) 
i  strive  your  excellent  self  to  exceL— Srciisxa. 


See,  Mercy !  see  with  pure  and  loaded  hands 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands. 

When  he  whom  e*en  oar  ioy%  provoke^ 

The  fiend  of  nature  Join'd  his  yoke, 

And  rush*d  In  wrath  to  make  our  isles  his  prey ; 

Thy  form  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

O'ertook  him  on  the  Masted  road.— CoLtnri. 

To  «i0al:«»  is,  In  tlie  moral,  as  In  the  physical 
to  call  into  conscionsness  from  a  state  of  unconsdous- 
ness;  to  rouse  Is  forcibly  to  briM  into  action  that 
whkh  Ls  in  a  state  of  inaction ;  and  sttr  ap  is  to  bring 
into  a  state  of  agitation  or  commotion.  We  are 
awalunud  from  an  ordinary  stale  by  ordinary  means ; 
we  are  roused  from  an  extraordinary  state  by  extra- 
ordinary means ;  we  are  stirred  17  from  an  ordlnanr 
ki  an  extraordinary  stale.  The  mind  of  a  chiki  la 
awakened  by  the  acikm  on  its  senses  as  soon  as  It  la 
bom; 

Ttaei 

Andi 

Some  persons  am  not  to  be  rovscd  from  tbebr  stupor  by 
any  thing  but  the  most  awflil  events ; 

Go,  study  virtue,  rugged  ancient  worth ; 

Rouso  up  tliat  flame  our  great  forefiuhers  felt. 

Shirlbt. 
The  passions,  particularly  of  anger,  are  In  some  per- 
sons sfirrsdM  by  trifling  circumstances;  'Hieuseof 
the  paarions  Is  to  stir  up  the  mind,  and  pot  it  upoa 
action,  to  awake  the  understanding,  and  to  enforce  tba 
will.*— Admson. 

The  conscience  Is  sometimes  awaksned  for  a  time, 
but  ttie  sinner  is  not  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  dm^ter, 
or  to  any  exertions  for  his  own  safety,  until  an  lutem- 
perate  seal  is  stirred  up  in  him  by  meanaof  enthu- 
siastic preaching,  in  which  case  the  vulgar  proverb  la 
verified,  that  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
Death  is  a  scene  calculated  to  awaken  some  foeling  la 
the  most  obdurate  breast ; 

Thefoir 

Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  ev'ry  grace, 

Anid  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  Jace.— Pon. 
The  tears  and  slgtisof  the  afllioted  excite  a  sentimeat 
of  commlsenitton ;  the  most  equiuble  administnitkNi 
of  Justice  may  exdu  murmurs  among  the  discontented : 
the  relation  of  worthy  deeds  may  excite  to  honour  ana 
viriue ;  '  Tliat  kind  of  poetry  wliich  excites  to  virtue 
the  greatest  men,  Is  of  greatest  use  lo  human  kind.*— 
DaTOBN.  A  harsh  and  unreasonable  reproof  will 
/revtffts  a  reply :  or  sl&onts^seeib resentment; 
Such  acta 

Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest.- BIiltoh. 
Continued  provooatkms  and  aflfrontsmav  rouse  a  aense 
of  Injuries  in  the  meekest  breast;  *The  heat  with 
which  Luther  treated  his  adversaries,  though  strained 
too  lar,  was  extremely  well  fitted  by  the  providence  of 
God  lo  rouse  up  a  peo|^,  the  most  phlennatick  of  any 
in  Christendom.*— AiTBRBuaT.  Kothloa  is  so  cal- 
culated to  etir  up  the  rebellkius  spirits  of  men  as  the 
harangues  of  political  demacogues;  *  The  turbulent 
and  dangerous  ars  for  embroiling  councils,  etirring  19 
seditions,  and  subverting  constitutions,  out  of  a  men 
restlenoess  of  temper.'— Stbbia. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  COUNTENANCE,   SANC- 
TION, SUPPORT. 
Encourage  has  here  the  same  general  significatkm 
M  in  the  preceding  article;  coumtenanee  signifies  to 
ktiep  in  countenance;  sanetionf  In  French  sanction^ 
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•Mnd,  rfflBlflw  to  ratuy  a 
n  <ntwMlw  WDM  to  miLke 


Lttia  ««Mlt«  fttMB  » 

decree  or  ordinance;  la  an 

any    tldng   binding;  nqw^rC,  in  Freocli  nMorter, 

iMu  tmmp^Ut  cooipounoed  of  ««p  or  tub  and  porU 

to  iMar,  aigniikeB  to  bear  from  undemeatli,  to  bear  tip. 

7%eM  terme  are  aUied  in  tbeir  appUcation  to  penou 
or  Uilnffi  penonal ;  peraonn  or  tbinp  are  emumr€igmi 
and  MuppwrUd;  penone  are  anmUnancU;  thing*  are 
Banctiotud;  measures  or  persons  are  neoura^ed  vti 
BupftrUd  by  every  means  which  may  forward  the 
object;  persons  are  commUnaMc^i  In  their  proeeedlnp 
by  tlie  apparent  approbation  of  others ;  measures  are 
»tMcii»tud  by  the  consent  or  approbatkm  of  othecs. 

To  muamrmgt  is  a  general  and  indefinite  ttrm,  we 
muawrmgs  a  person  or  his  conduct  b^  variimi 


may  mctwrmgs 

ways:  *fivery  man  §nc&urage$  the  practice  nf  Uwt 
▼ice  wUch  lie  commits  in  appearaner,  tiiou^ h  tie 
avoidi  it  in  fkct'— HAWKSswoaTH.  Ov^t^iirTicifig 
is  a  direct  mode  of  mceiir«y«suiu,  it  cboxi^in  of  aci{il« 
outward  demonstration  of  regard  or  good  y^iW  towarftt 
the  person ;  *  A  good  man  acts  with  a  vleour  ai^  i^uf- 
fen  with  a  patience  more  than  human,  when  he  be- 
lieves himself  cownUnunced  by  the  Almighty.'— Blaib. 
There  is  most  of  authority  in  aanctioning:  it  is  the 
lending  of  a  name,  an  authorltyt  or  an  iimueoce,  In 
order  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  thing;  *  Men  of 
the  greatest  sense  are  always  diflldent  of  their  private 
lodgement,  until  It  receives  a  sencCtew  ftom  the  pub- 
lick.*— AomsOM.  There  is  most  of  sssistsncf  and  co- 
operation in  tMfport;  it  Is  the  employment  of  means 
to  an  end ;  '  The  apparent  insuflleiency  of  every  Indl- 
▼idualtohisown  happiness  or  safety  compels  us  to 
aeek  Awn  one  another  a«istance  and  mppart,*'^ 
JoRHsoM.  Persons  in  all  ooodltioos  may  tmeourmft 
and  Mwppart:  superlouis  only  can  ctwUanime*  or 
amiution:  those  who  tawMtanamet  evil  doers  give  a 


aametion  to  their  evil  deeds ;  those  who  aufpart 

an  indlvidoal  or  a  cause  ought  to  be  satlsfiea  that  tliqr 

are  entitled  to  tt^part 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  ANIMATE,  INCITE,  IMPEL, 
URGE,  BTIStULATE,  INSTIGATE. 

Kiuaurage^  compounded  of  •»  or  in  and  camrage^ 
aignlfies  to  inspire  with  courage ;  amaaCs,  in  Latin 
mtmelvs,  participle  of  amiiaa  and  em'sia  the  soul, 
Bignifles  in  the  proper  sense  to  give  life,  and  In  the 
moral  sense  to  give  spirit ;  imaita,  from  the  Lathi  ato, 
and  the  Hebrew  f^)  to  stir  opi,  signifies  to  pot  into 
motkm  towards  an  olifect ;  imptl  signifies  the  same  as 
In  the  prseediag  aitiele;  air/«,  la  L«un  «r^s0,  comes 
fipom  the  Greek  root  i^Im  to  set  to  work;  •timMlaU^ 
from  the  Latin  Uimmtma  a  spur  or  goad,  and  inttigatty 
ftom  the  Latin  tUgo^  and  Greek  si(w,  signify  literally 
togoad. 

Tbis  idea  of  actuating,  or  callinc  into  action,  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  wuich  vary  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  action. 

Encawragemenl  acts  as  a  pemasive,  animaU  as  an 
impelling  or  enlivening  cause:  those  who  are  weak 
require  to  be  0iuaurag9d ;  those  who  are  strong  be- 
come stronger  by  being  animated:  the  former  require 
to  have  their  difllcolties  removed,  their  powers  reno- 
vated, their  doubts  and  fears  dispelled ;  the  latter  may 
have  their  hopes  Increased,  their  prospects  brightened, 
and  their  powers  invigorated ;  we  are  tneauragtd  not 
to  give  up  or  slacken  In  our  exertions ;  we  are  ami- 
mated  to  increase  our  efibrts :  the  sinner  is  tHaamruged 
by  oflbrs  of  pardon,  through  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer, 
to  turn  from  bis  sin  Ail  ways ;  *  He  would  have  women 
follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectatois  and  aneawragara  of 
BoUe  actkms.*— BoaroN.  The  Christian  is  amimated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  bllssAil  eternity,  to  go  on  ftom 
perfection  to  petibctiim ;  *  He  that  prosecutes  a  lawful 
purpose,  by  lawful  means,  acts  always  with  the  appro- 
bationof  his  own  reason :  he  Is  animnted  throogn  the 
cooise  of  his  endeavours  by  an  expecution  which  he 
knows  to  be  just.*— JoHMSoif. 

What  •ncaaragn  and  ammaUt  acts  by  the  finer 
ftdlnp  of  our  nature ;  what  inaU»  acts  through  the 
medium  of  our  desires :  we  are  aneaaragad  by  Idnd- 
ness;  we  are  aximnUd  by  the  hope  of  reward;  we 
are  ineUed  by  the  desire  of  distinetkm  or  the  tove  of 
gain ;  *  While  a  rightftil  claim  to  pleasure  or  to  afllu- 
eoce  must  be  procured  either  by  slow  Industry  or  un- 
certain hazard,  there  will  always  be  multitudes  whom 
Mwardiceor  inipatlenea  te««i«to  mora  salb  aadspeady 


mathodi  of  getttof  wialdi.*— Jonaoif. 


.  Wbattapslf, 

■r/wt,  stteaiatM,  and  iaatigataa^  acts  Ibrdbly,  be  the 
internal  or  external:  wearenapellsdandf  ' 


laud  mostly  by  what  is  internal ;  we  are  argtd  and 
inatigaUd  by  both  the  internal  and  external,  but  par^ 
ticularly  the  latter :  we  are  iaifdUd  by  motives;  wa 
are  atimmUud  by  paasloos ;  we  are  urged  and  ineti- 
gated  by  the  representations  of  othen :  a  benevolent 
man  Is  impaUad  of  motives  of  humanity  to  relieve  }fm 
wretched; 

So  MyTTha*s  mlad.  isv«<rd  on  dther  sida, 
Takes  ev'iy  bent,  but  cannot  kmg  abide. 

DaTDBM. 

An  ardent  mind  is  atianlaUd  by  ambition  to  great 
eflbrts;  *  Some  persons  from  the  secret  «C>anii«tMiM  of 
vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  It  by  wholesale.*— Watts.  We  are 
urged  byantreatiea  to  spare  those  who  are  In  our 
power ;  one  is  inetigatad  by  malicious  represcntaliooa 
10  take  revenge  on  a  supposed  enemy. 

We  may  be  i$apeU«d  and  urged  though  not  properly 
«ltsnii«l«d  or  inetigatad  by  circumstances;  In  thta 
case  the  two  former  dlflbr  only  In  the  degree  of  forca 
In  the  impeUxmg  cause :  less  constraint  Is  laid  on  the 
wiU  when  we  are  impeUady  than  when  we  are  urred^ 
which  leaves  no  altnnative  or  choice:  a  monarcn  is 
sometimes  impelled  by  the  state  of  the  nation  to  make 
a  peace  less  advantageous  than  be  would  olherwlsa 
do; 

Tbna,  while  around  the  wava-sul^jactad  soil 
Jhufela  the  natives  to  repeated  toll. 
Industrious  habits  in  each  boaoas  ralga. 

GOLDSlllTm. 

A  prince  mav  be  urged  by  Ma  desperate  eooditkm  tf 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ; 
What  I  have  done  my  safiKy  «r#*d  me  ta 

SBAJESFSAKa. 

A  man  is  impelled,  by  the  mere  neceailty  of  chooslnfi 
to  take  one  road  in  preibrence  to  another ;  htiMurged 
by  Ms  pecuniary  embarrasments  to  raise  money  at  a 
great  toss. 

We  may -be  teaetted,  urged,  and  stimulated  to  that 
which  Is  ^3od  or  had ;  we  are  never  instigated  to  that 
wMch  Is  food :  we  mayiie  iatpdled  by  curiosity  to 
pry  Into  that  which  does  not  concern  us;  we  may  be 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  those  we  are  connected  with 
to  take  steps  of  which  we  afterward  repent,  or  have 
afterward  reason  to  approve ;  *  The  magistrate  cannot 
urge  obedience  upon  such  potent  groumb  as  the  mlnia- 
ter.*— SotTTH.  Wo  may  be  sttiaaiated  by  the  desira 
of  dlstlncttoo  or  by  necessity ; 

For  every  want  that  etimulaiae  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redres*d. 
Goldsmith. 
Those  who  are  not  hardened  In  ▼lee  require  the  inaii 
gotten  of  persons  more  abandoned  than  themselves, 
before  they  will  conunit  any  desperate  act  of  wicked- 
ness ;  *  There  are  few  inatigatiane  in  this  country  to 
a  breach  of  confidence.*— Uawkisworth. 
The  eneauragentent  and  i$icitament  are  the  abstract 
either  Ibr  the  a 


act  of  emcauraging  or  inciting, 
or  the  tMof  that  eneauragee  or  imeitea :  the  eneaw 
rageatant  of  laudable  undertakfaigs  is  itself  laudable; 
a  angle  word  or  took  may  be  an  emeauragemant  ; 
For  when  he  dlea,  farewell  all  honour,  bounty, 
All  generous  eneaurageatant  of  arts.— Otwat. 
The  ina'tament  of  passion  is  at  all  times  dangerooa, 
but  particularly  in  youth ;  money  is  said  to  be  an  in- 
eitewunt  to  evil;  the  prospect  of  glory  is  an  ineUaateni 
to  great  actions; 
Let  his  acttons  speak  him,  and  tbli  shield, 
Let  down  from  heaven,  that  to  his  youth  will  yieU 
Such  copy  of  ^MOsaiml.— B.  JoNSOH. 
Ineantive,  which  is  another  derivative  ftom  ineite,  baa 
a  higher  application  for  things  that  mcite,  being  mostly 
appUed  to  spiritual  objects:  a  rellgtous  man  wants  no 
ineentivee  to  virtues;  his  own  breast  Aimishes  him 
with  those  of  the  noblest  kfaid ;  *  Even  the  wisdom  of 
God  hath  not  suggested  more  pressing  motives,  mora 
powerftil  ineantivea  to  charity,  than  these,  that  wa 
shall  be  judged  by  it  at  the  last  dreadftil  day.*— Ar- 
Taaavar.    ImptUee  Is  the  derivative  flnom  tsipc^  and 
danoiai  the  act  of  ia^eUing  or  tha  thing  that  tfsqvHs; 


SIS 
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HinnUust  which  I0  the  root  of  the  word  HmnUu^  ntt- 
Curally  d^gn&t«s  the  Instratnent,  niunely,  the  ipur  or 
goad  with  which  one  is  stimulated :  heoce  we  speak 
of  acting  by  a  blltid  impulse,  or  of  wanting  a  stimulus 
to  exertion ;  *  If  these  tittle  impulses  set  the  great 
wheels  of  devotion  on  work,  the  largeness  and  height 
of  that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced  by  tbe  smaUuess 
of  tbe  occasion.*— SouTR. 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  ADVANCE,  PROMOTE, 
PREFER,  FCHlWARb. 

To  sneoursige  signifies  tlie  same  as  in  tbe  preceding 
•rtlcle ;  advance,  fhun  the  Latin  aivemo  to  come  near, 
signifies  here  to  cause  to  come  near  a  point ;  mromote^ 
ftom  the  Latin  promovec^  signifies  to  moFe  forward ; 
frefer^  from  tbe  LatUi  prafero^  or  fers  and  prs^  to  set 
Defbre,  signifies  to  set  up  before  others;  to  forward  is 
to  put  forward. 

The  idea  of  exerting  one*s  influence  to  tlie  advan- 
tage of  an  object  Is  included  in  tbe  signification  of  all 
these  terms,  which  difler  in  the  circumstances  and 
mode  of  tlie  action :  to  eneouragei  advance^  and  pro- 
mots  are  applicable  to  both  persons  and  things;  prtfer 
to  persons  only;  forward  to  thinp  only. 

First,  as  to  persons,  encourage  is  partial  as  to  tbe 
end,  and  Indefinite  as  to  the  means :  we  may  encourage 
a  person  In  any  thing,  liowever  trivial,  and  by  any 
means :  thus  we  may  sneourags  a  child  in  tiis  rude- 
ness, by  not  checking  him ;  or  we  may  encourage  an 
artist  or  a  man  of  letters  in  some  great  national  work : 
bot  to  advancsy  promote^  and  pn{fsr  are  more  general 
in  their  end,  and  speclfick  in  the  means :  a  penon  may 
stdvance  himself,  or  may  be  advanced  by  others ;  be  to 
promoted  and prtf tarred  only  by  others:  a  person's  ad- 
vancement  may  be  the  fhilt  of  bis  Industry,  or  result 
firom  the  etfortB  of  his  friends ;  prowwtion  aiid  prefer- 
ment are  the  work  of  one's  friends ;  tlie  former  in  re- 
gard to  ofllces  in  general,  the  latter  mostly  in  regard  to 
ecdesiastical  sitoations :  It  Is  tbe  duty  of  every  one  to 
amcauragSy  to  tbe  utmost  of  bis  power,  tbose  among 
tbe  noor  who  strive  to  obtain  an  honest  llveUbood ; 
*  Religion  depends  upon  tbe  sneouragement  of  those 
that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  It*— Booth.  It  is  every 
nan*s  doty  to  adwoMcs  himself  in  life  by  every  Iwiti- 
mate  means ;  <  No  man*s  hK  Is  so  unalterably  fixed  in 


this  life,  bot  that  a  thousand  accidents  may  either  tot- 
ward  or  disappoint  his  ad»ancsment.*—nv^nxa.  It 
is  tbe  duty  and  tbe  pleasure  of  every  good  maa  In  tbe 
■Ute  to^rMisCs  those  who  show  themselves  deserving 
of  prom/otion ;  *  Your  seal  in  promating  my  interest 
deserves  my  warmest  acknowledgmenla.*~£KATTu. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  accept  of  prefermsnt 
when  it  ofi^rs,  but  it  Is  not  bis  duty  to  be  solleftotts  for 
it ;  *  If  I  were  now  to  accept  pre/ermeiu  in  tbe  church, 
I  should  be  apprehensive  that  I  might  strengthen  the 
Hands  of  tbe  gaiosayen.*— Biattib. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  things,  tne§mrag$  Is  used 
in  an  improper  or  figurative  acceptatioa ;  the  rest  are 
ax>|>Ued  properly:  wa  sneourage  an  undertaking  by 
giving  courace  to  tbe  undertaker;  *  Tbe  great  cumm- 
ragemsnt  which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some 
years  hist  past,  has  made  our  own  nation  as  glorioas 
upon  this  account  as  for  its  latC  triumphs  and  con- 
quests.*—AmnsoN.  Bot  when  we  speak  of  ademctii^ 
a  cause,  or  promoting  an  interest,  or  fortoarding  a 
purpose,  the  terms  properly  convey  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing things  alive,  or  In  a  motion  towards  some  desired 
end :  to  adeanes  is  however  generally  used  in  relation 
to  whatever  admits  of  extension  and  anrandizeroent ; 
fromcU  is  applied  to  whatever  admits  oTbelng  brought 
•0  a  point  of  maturity  or  perfection;  *I  love  to  see  a 
man  cealous  In  a  sood  matter,  and  especially  when  his 
zeal  showa  itself  for  advancing  morality,  and  pro- 
moting the  bappiaess  of  mankind.*— Aooison.  fbr- 
leardla  but  a  partial  term,  employed  in  tbe  sense  of 
promoU  In  repuxl  to  particular  objects;  thus  we  ad- 
vance religion  or  learning ;  we  promote  an  art  or  an 
invention ;  we  forward  a  plan ;  '  It  behooves  us  not  to 
be  wanting  to  ourselves  in  forwarding  the  intention  of 
nature  by  tbe  culture  of  our  mimk.*— Bcbsmlxt. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  EMBOLDEN. 
To  encourage  Is  to  give  courage,  and  to  emhctden  to 
make  bold ;  the  former  impelUng  to  action  in  geoeial, 


tbe  latter  to  that  wUcb  Is  matt  ^ffleak  or  dMHiiroui : 
we  are  encouraged  to  persevere;  tbe  resolution  la 
thereby  confirmed :  we  are  emboldisnad  to  begin ;  Iba 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  roused.  Success  tncmnragsa: 
the  chance  of  escaping  danser  emhoUena. 

Outward  ciicumstancea,  nowevcr  trivial,  serve  to 
sneowrage; 

Intrepid  through  tbe  midst  of  danger  go. 
Their  (Hends  encourage  and  amaze  tbe  foe. 

DETDIir. 

Tbe  urgency  of  tbe  occasion,  or  the  importance  of  tbt 
sul^ect,  serves  to  smMden ; 

Emioldsn*d  tlien,  nor  hesltatlnf  more, 
Fftst,  (kst  they  plunge  amid  tbellaihiof  wave 
T^oasoM. 
A  kind  word  or  a  gentle  look  encmtraget  tbe  suppliant 
to  tender  bis  petition ;  where  the  cause  of  truth  and 
religion  is  at  stake,  the  firm  believer  Is  emboldened  to 
speak  out  with  freedom :  timid  dispositions  are  not  to 
be  encouraged  always  by  trivial  circumstances,  but 
sanguine  dispositions  are  easily  emholdened ;  the  most 
flattering  representations  of  friends  are  frequently  ne- 
cessary to  encourage  tbe  display  of  talent ;  the  confi- 
dence natural  to  youth  is  often  suflident  of  itself  to 
embolden  men  to  |^:eat  undertakings. 


TO  DETER,  DISCOURAGE,  DISHEARTEN. 

JDslsr,  In  Latin  dsUrreo,  compounded  of  d»  and 
terroOf  sipiifies  to  frighten  away  firom  a  thing ;  dis- 
courage and  dMskewrtent  by  tlie  privative  dw,  slgnUy  to 
deprive  of  courage  or  heart. 

Ona  is  deterred  ftom  commencing  any  tbiag,  one  is 
discouraged  cnr  disksartenei  ftom  proceeding.  A  va- 
rietv  of  Dootives  may  doer  any  one  ftom  aa  under- 
taking ;  but  a  penon  Is  discouraged  or  diskeartansd 
mostly  by  tbe  want  of  success  or  tlie  bopelessoesB  of 
the  case.  Tbe  wicked  are  sometimes  deterred  ftom 
committing  enormities  by  the  fear  of  punishment; 
projectora  are  discouraged  ftom  altering  into  fteali 
speculations  by  observing  tbe  failure  of  otiiers ;  there 
are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  dieheartemed  ftom 
renewing  their  endeavours,  who  had  experienced  no- 
thing but  ill  success.  Tbe  prudent  and  tbe  fearful  art 
alike  easily  to  be  dsUrred  ; 

But  thee  or  fear  deters^  or  siotb  detains, 
No  drop  of  all  thy  father  warms  thy  vaina. 

POPB. 

Impatient  people  are  moat  apt  to  be  dieceuraged ;  aad 
prond  people  are  the  roost  apt  to  diseeurage  the  humMe ; 
*The  proud  man  diseeurages  tbose  ftom  approaching 
him  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  must  waw 
his  assistance.'— AnoisoN.    Faint-hearted  peofh  art 
easiest  disheartened  ; 
Be  not  disheartened  then,  nor  dond  thoee  looks, 
That  wont  to  be  more  cbeerflil  and  serene. 
Than  when  felx  morning  first  smiles  on  tbe  world. 

BftLTOlf. 

The  fool-hardy  and  tbe  obdurate  are  tbe  least  easily 
deterred  from  their  object ;  tbe  persevering  will  not 
snfi^  themselvet  to  be  discouraged  by  particular  fail- 
ures; the  resolute  and  self-coalMlent  will  not  be  die- 
heartened  by.Uifling  difllcultica. 

TO  EXHORT,  PERSUADE. 
JCsAore,  in  Latin  exhorter^  is  compounded  of  «s  and 
hertert  from  tbe  Greek  ipnut  perfect  passive  of  ifm  to 
excite  or  impel :  persuade  has  the  same  slgnlfloatloa 
aa  given  under  the  bead  of  Conviction, 

Exhortation  has  more  of  impelling  In  it ;  persumsim 
more  of  drawing :  a  superkMir  exheris ;  his  worde 
carry  authority  with  them,  and  rouse  to  acticm ; 
Their  plnkms  still 
In  loose  librations  stretcb*d,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  reftisf?,  till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guUea,  and  chide,  exhort^  command. 
Thomsow. 

A  firlend  or  an  equal  persuades ;  he  wins  and  draws 
by  tbe  agreeableneM  or  kindness  of  his  expressions ; 
*  Gay's  ftlends  persuaded  him  to  sell  bis  share  in  tbe 
South  Sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and  spleu- 
door.'-JoBJistN.    Exhortations  are  emptoyed  onUr 
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im  maiten  of  duty  or  nwewity ;  p^numai^ns  ara  nar 
ployed  in  matten  of  ploMure  or  convonkiice. 

TO  PEKSUADB,  ENTICE,  PREVAIL  UPON. 

P*r$na4e  (o.  ConviUUn)  and  entice  (v.  To  aUttre) 
are  employed  to  ezpren  diflbrent  means  to  the  same 
end ;  namely,  that  of  drawing  any  one  to  a  thing:  one 
fertuaie*  a  person  by  meaoa  of  wordi ;  one  entices 
1dm  either  by  words  or  actions ;  one  may  pernade 
either  to  a  good  or  bad  thing;  *■  I  beseech  you  let  me 
have  so  much  credit  with  you  as  to  vertnade  you  to 
commanicate  any  doubt  or  scrapie  which  occur  to  you, 
before  you  saflbr  them  to  make  too  deep  an  Impression 
upon  you.'— CLAaBMOOV.  One  entices  commonly  to 
that  which  is  bad ; 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  auiee, 

Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice. 

Detdkm. 
Onea06sargaBaeiitsto^sr*Mde,andart8to  smties. 

Persuade  and  suites  comprehend  either  the  means 
or  the  end  or  both :  prevmil  upsn  comprehends  no 
more  than  the  end :  we  may  persumde  without  pre- 
VMiiimg  i^e*,  and  we  may  pni^U  upsn  without  psr^ 
Mumdiuf.  Many  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  our  jrsTMui- 
sisnSf  and  will  not  be  prmtaUsd  mpsuy  although  per- 
sumdsd:  oa  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  ^svctlsd  iwoii 
by  the  foioe  of  lemoMtraace,  authority,  and  the  like ; 
and  in  this  ease  we  are  prmfsiled  upen  without  being 
perstuuML  We  should  never  persuads  another  to  do 
that  which  we  are  not  willing  to  do  oursdves ;  credu- 
lous or  good-natured  people  are  easily  prevmiled  mpsn 
10  do  tmngs  which  tend  to  their  own  injury;  *  Herod, 
liearing  of  Agrippa's  arrival  In  Upper  Asia,  went 
thither  to  him  and  prewulsd  with  hin  to  acoi^  an 
Invitation.*— PaiDBAUz. 

DELIGHTFUL,  CHARMING. 

Deligktful  Is  applied  either  to  material  or  fpirltual 
obileoto ;  ckarmuf  mostly  to  ob|eots  of  sense. 

When  they  both  denote  the  pleasure  of  the  sense, 
deUgktfvi  is  not  so  strong  an  eipression  as  eAonmi^r ; 
a  prospect  may  be  deUghiful  or  tkmminf :  but  the 
latter  raises  to  a  degree  that  carries  the  senses  away 
captive. 

Of  mostck  we  should  rather  say  that  it  was  a«rsite# 
than  deligkifmi,  as  it  acts  on  the  senses  in  sopowerfSl 
a  manner:  ' Nothing  can  be  more  magnillonM  than 
tiie  figure  Jnpilsr  makes  in  the  fleet  Iliad,  nor  more 
ekarwung  than  that  of  Venns  In  the  first  iEnekL*— -An- 
msoH.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shouM  with  more  pro- 
priety speak  of  a  deUgJUful  employment  to  relieve  dis- 
tress, or  a  deUghlfui  spectacle  to  see  a  funlly  living 
together  in  love  and  harmony;  'Though  there  are 
several  of  those  wiM  scenes  that  are  more  delightful 
than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of 
nature  still  more  pleasant  ui 
of  ait*— Anoisoff. 


he  more  they  resemble  those 


BECOMING,  COMELY,  GRACEFUL. 
BeUming^  v.  Becoming,  dsesnt ;  and  essMly,  or  essM 
!«*«,  signifies  coming  or  appearing  as  one  wonU  have 


it  ;jrrmeeful  signifies  fiiO  of  grace. 

These  epithets  are  employed  to  mark  In  general 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Becoming  denotes  less 
than  eosMfy,  and  this  less  than  graceful :  nothing  can 
be  essiefy  or  graceful  which  Is  unkecaming ;  although 
many  thtagi  are  Aeesmm^  which  are  neither  eem</y  nor 
gracefuL 

Becoming  respeeli  the  decorations  of  the  penon,  and 
the  exterlour deportment;  cowut^  respects  natural em- 
bellisbments ;  grac^fkl  natural  or  artificial  aocompUsh- 
ments:  manner  is  becoming;  figure  Is  comelu:  air. 
figure,  or  atUtude  Is  ^sM^l 

Becoming  is  relative:  it  depends  on  taste  and  opi- 
nion ;  on  accordance  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  or 
particular  circumstances  of  society ;  comelu  and  grace- 
ful are  absolute ;  they  are  qualities  felt  and  acknow- 
ledfed  by  all. 

What  is  becoming  is  confined  to  no  rank ;  the  high- 
eet  and  the  lowest  have,  alike,  the  opportunity  of  dotag 
or  being  that  which  becomes  their  station ;  'The  care 
of  doing  nothing  umbscoming  has  accompanied  the 
greatest  miods  to  their  last  momentu   Thus  Cnar 


gathered  his  robe  about  Mm  that  be  mi^  not  fUl  la 
a  manner  miAmmi^  of  himself.'— BpscTAToa.  What 
is  eowtelp  is  seldom  associated  with  great  refinement 
and  culture ;  •  The  cowulitues  of  person,  and  the  de- 
cency of  behavtour,  add  infinite  weight  tn  what  Is  pro- 
nounced by  any  one.*— SracTAToa.  What  is  grace- 
ful is  rarely  to  be  discovered  apart  lh>m  high  rank, 
noble  birth,  or  elevation  of  character ;  '  TO  make  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  Ibult  in  the  highest  i 


graceful^  it  Is  lucky  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
ofbnder  place  him  above  any  ill  eonsequencee  from 
the  resentment  of  the  person  oflbnded.*— Stkbli. 


BEAUTIFUL,  FINE,  HANDSOME,  PRETTY. 

BeautifuL  or  AiIl  otbeautf,  In  French  beautd,  comes 
from  beauy  belU^  in  Latin  beUus  fbir,  and  bonus  or 
bonus  good ;  fine,  in  French  Cii,  German  /«m,  Ac  not 
improbably  comes  from  the  Greek  ^nwf  bright,  splen- 
did, and  ^vw  to  appear,  because  what  is  fine  is  by 
distinction  clear;  handsome,  ttam  the  word  hand, 
denotes  a  species  of  beauty  In  the  body,  as  handp 
denotes  Its  agility  and  skill ;  pretty,  in  Saxon  pracU 
adorned,  German  prMchtig,  Swedish  prdhtig  splendid, 
Is  connected  with  our  words  parade  and  pride. 

Of  these  epithets,  which  denote  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  freaiu^v/  caaveyn  the  stronnstHneanlug;  it 
marks  the  possession  of  that  in  its  niliest  extent,  crif 
which  the  other  terms  denote  the  possession  in  pari 
only.  F)inene8e,  handsomeness,  and  prettiness  are  to 
beaiUu  as  parts  to  a  whole. 

When  uken  in  relation  to  persons,  a  woman  Is 
beautiful,  who  in  feature  and  complexion  possesses  a 
grand  assemblage  of  graces;  a  woman  Is  fine,  who 
with  a  striking  figure  unites  shape  and  symmetry ;  a 
women  is  handeome  who  has  good  features,  and  pr^taf 
if  with  symmetry  of  feature  be  united  delicacy. 

The  beautiful  in  determined  by  fixed  rules;  It  ad- 
mits of  no  excess  or  defect ;  it  comprehends  regularity, 
proportion,  and  a  due  distribution  of  colour,  and  every 
particular  which  can  engage  the  attention ;  the  Jbu 
must  be  coupled  with  grandeur,  mi^esty,  and  strength 
of  figure :  it  is  incompatible  with  that  which  Is  small ; 
a  litue  woman  can  never  be  fins  ;  the  handeome  Is  a 
seneral  assemblage  of  what  is  agreeable ;  It  is  marked 
by  no  particular  characteristlck,  but  the  absence  of  all 
deformity. 

PreUinsss  is  always  coupled  with  simplicity.  It  is 
incompatible  with  that  which  is  large ;  a  tall  womay 
with  masculine  fbatures  cannot  be  preUy  ;  * "  Indeed, 


my  dear,**  says  she,  "  you  make  me  mad  sometimes, 
80  you  do,  with  the  silly  wa 
like  ^preUy  IdioL"  *— Sraauj. 


80  you  do,  with  the  silly  way  you  have  of  treating  ms 


Beauty  wU  always  have  Its  charms:  they  are,  how- 
ever, but  attractions  for  the  eye ;  they  please  and 
awaken  ardent  sentiments  for  a  while ;  but  the  pos- 
sessor must  have  something  else  to  give  her  claims  to 
lasting  regard.  This  Is,  however,  seldom  the  case. 
Providence  has  dealt  out  his  glAs  with  a  more  even 
hand.  Neither  the  beautifal,  nor  the  ibw  woman  have 
in  general  those  durable  attractions  which  belong  either 
to  the  handsome  or  the  pretty,  who  with  a  less  inimi- 
table tint  of  complexion,  a  less  anerring  proportion  in 
the  limbs,  a  less  precise  symmetry  of  feature,  are  fre- 
quently possessed  of  a  sweetness  of  countenance ;  a 
vivacity  in  the  eye,  and  a  grace  in  the  manner,  that 
wins  the  beholder  and  inspires  aiSf^tion. 

Beauty  Is  peculiarly  a  female  peifection ;  In  the  male 
sex  it  is  rather  a  defect ;  a  beaxUful  man  will  not  be 
respected,  because  lie  cannot  be  respectable.  The 
possession  of  beauty  deprives  him  of  his  manly  cha- 
racteristlcks ;  bnklness  and  energy  of  mind ;  strength 
and  robustness  of  limb.  But  though  a  man  may  not 
be  beautiful  or  mreUy,  he  may  be  tne  or  haaedsoms  ; 
'  A  hoMdeome  fdiow  immediately  alarms  Jealous  hus- 
bands, and  every  thing  that  looks  young  or  gay  turns 
their  thoughts  upon  their  wives.*— Anmsoir.  The  same 
observation  does  not  apply  to  the  brute  creation  ;  '  It 
is  observed  among  birds  that  nature  has  lavished  aU 
her  ornaments  upon  the  male,  who  very  often  appears 
b)  a  most  beautiful  head-dress.*— AnnisoM. 

When  relaUng  to  other  ol^ects,  beautiful,  fins, 
prettu,  have  a  strong  analogy. 

With  respect  to  the  objects  of  nature,  the  beamtifkl 
is  displayed  tn  the  works  of  creation,  and  wherever  it 
appears  it  is  marked  by  elegance,  variety,  harmony, 
proportion;  but  above  all  by  that  softnes,  which  la 
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fteollar  to  fcoMlt  imify;  'Then  to  noUriaf  ttmt 
wamkm  ttt  wn  mora  dlra^  to  tbe  eiMil  thsn  h4Mmtf. 
which  iBUBMlfttely  dlfhiMi  •  Mcrec  moIiAkUob  aad 
conytocenqr  through  tbe  lvMffinMtii(m.*-^AsBiuon. 

The  jbM  00  the  contrmnr  Is  ■■■oci»t<4  with  the 
fnuid,  end  tbe  preUf  with  the  eliDiile.  The  aky  pre- 
eenia  either  a  ktmiUifkl  aapeet,  or  a  Jtm  aspect ;  bat 
not  a  j»reMy,  aspect 

A  roral  scene  is  k—nUfml  when  it  ooltes  richness 
and  diversity  of  natural  ol^jects  with  soperioar  eoltl- 
▼atioo ;  It  is  Jhu  when  it  presents  tbe  bolder  and  mora 
Impremive  features  of  nature,  consisting  of  rocks  and 
mountains ;  it  Is  pntiif,  when,  divested  of  all  that  is 
extraordinary,  it  presents  a  smiling  view  of  nature  in 
tlie  gay  attira  of  shruha,  and  many-coloured  flowers, 
and  verdant  meadows,  and  luxuriant  AeMs. 

Benoifml  sentiments  have  much  In  them  to  interest 
the  aflbcUoos,  as  well  as  tbe  imderstanding ;  tbey  malw 
a  vivid  impresrion ;  Jhu  sentiments  marx  an  elevated 
mind  and  a  loftinen  of  conception ;  they  occupy  tlie 
tmderstanding,  and  allbrd  tcojm  for  reflection;  they 
malce  a  strong  Impression ;  *  Wlien  in  ordinary  dis- 
oourse,  we  say  a  man  tias  a  jbM  head,  a  long  liead,  or 
a  good  head,  we  express  ourselves  metaphorically,  and 
speak  in  relation  to  his  understanding;  whereas, 
when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has  a  jEim,  a  long,  or  a 
good  liead,  we  speak  only  in  relatloo  lo  her  commode.' 
-^AnnisoH.  PrtUy  IdMs  are  but  pleasing  associa- 
tions or  combinations  that  only  amuse  for  the  time 
being,  without  producing  any  lasting  impression.  In 
tbe  same  manner  expressluns  are  termed  freUjf;  *  An 
Innocent  creature,  who  would  start  at  toe  name  of 
Mrumpet,  may  think  it  prmjf  to  be  called  a  mistress.* 
— SracTAToa. 

We  msy  apeak  of  a  b^amt^  poem,  although  not 
a  heaMti/tU  tragedy ;  but  a  Jtui  tragedy,  and  a  prtUp 
comedy. 

Imagery  may  be  keantifml  and  Jbw,  but  seldom 
preUf. 

The  celestial  bodies,  revolving  with  so  much  rega- 
larlty  in  their  orbits,  and  displainng  so  much  brilliancy 
of  light,  are  btamtifml  ot^ts.*  The  display  of  an  army 
drawn  up  in  battle  array ;  tbe  neatness  of  the  men ; 
the  order,  complexity,  and  variety  of  their  movements, 
and  the  precision  in  their  discipline,  aiTord  a  Jtn*  spec- 
tacle. An  assemblsge  of  children  imitating  in  their 
amusements  the  nvstero  and  regularity  of  more  serious 
employments,  and  preserving  at  tbe  same  time  the 
playfulness  of  chlldliood,  \m  a  yrHif  sight. 

HoMdM^wu  Is  applied  to  some  obj/eciM  in  the  sense 
of  ample  or  liberal,  as  a  kandtcmM  fortune,  or  kmnd- 
acme  treatment ;  '  A  letter  dated  Sept  acquaints  me 
that  tbe  writer,  l>elng  resolved  to  try  his  fcntune,  bad 
fasted  all  that  day,  and  that  be  might  be  sure  of  dream- 
ing upon  scnnetning  at  night,  procured  a  Aandsesis 
ilice  of  bfide  cake.*~SpBCTAToa. 

FINE,  DEUCATE,  NICE. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  word  jUs  («.  B»aaiM)t 
that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  large  and  small  objects : 
dtlieau^  in  Latin  delieaUUt  from  delieim  delights,  and 
ddici0  to  allure,  Is  applied  only  to  small  objects.  Fine 
in  tlie  natural  sense  denotes  smallness  In  general.  Dm 
UeaU  denotes  a  degree  of  Jtiune$9  that  Is  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  Thread  Is  said  to  be  Jin*  as  opposed  to 
the  coarse  and  thick ;  silk  Is  said  to  be  idiemu,  when 
to /iiaiM*  of  texture  it  adds  softness.  The  texture  of 
a  spider's  web  Is  remarkable  for  lis  Jbune** ;  that  of 
the  ermine's  fur  Is  remarkable  for  Its  ieticacf.  In 
writing,  all  up-strokes  must  be  /Imt :  but  in  superiour 
writing  they  will  be  dtlieatelf  Jin*.  When  applied  to 
colours,  the  Jin*  Is  coupled  with  the  grand  and  the 
strong;  delift*  with  wnat  is  minute,  soft,  and  fair: 
blue  and  red  may  be  Jin*  coloura ;  and  white  and  pink 
delicate  colours.  Tbe  tulip  is  reckoned  one  of  tbe 
Jbuet  flowen ;  the  white  moss-rose  is  a  delieaU  flower. 
A  Jbu  painter  delineates  with  boMness ;  but  tbe  artist 
who  has  a  iOifU  taste,  throws  itlicau  toudies  into 
the  grandest  delineations. 

In  their  moral  application  these  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction ;  the  Jtne  approacbee  either  to  the 
strong  or  to  the  weak;  *  Every  thing  that  results  from 
nature  akme  lies  out  of  tbe  province  of  tostruction ; 
and  no  rules  that  I  know  of  win  serve  to  give  a  jtas 
fbrm,  a  Jtm  voice,  or  even  those  fmt  feelim.  which 
•ra  among  tha  flnt  prapertica  or  an  ador.'— Ctrv- 


Tbe dflUMis li  aMgbiepMor  Cbt  ins; 
ddilfclsfcaling,! 


a  Jm  thought,  wMch  may  ba  tofty ;  or  a  jfaM  fcadiM, 
which  is  acute  and  tender;  and  dilkats  IbeltnglwlilS 
the  former  in/ 


men  ra  music,  woo  scieouncany  oneri* 
utiesanddeftctaof  diflbrentplecee.  A 
t«  in  his  choica.  who  is  guided  by  tasia 
is  mts  In  his  choice,  who  adharss  to  a 


Chief;  k>vely  Spring!  in  thee  and  thy  aoft  seeoei 
The  smiling  God  li  seen;  while  water,  earth, 
And  air  attest  hli  bounty,  which  exahs 
The  brute  creation  to  this  Jbur  tliought.— Tboksom. 
*Underthis  Ikead  of  elegance  I  rackon  thoae  d«lM«£s 
and  regular  works  of  art,  aa  elennt  buildings  or  pieeea 
of  Aimiture.'— Bcasa.    Tbs  Prsneh  nse  their  word 
/a  only  in  the  latter  sense,  of  sfnteness,  and  apply  it 
merely  to  tlie  tlioaghts  and  designs  of  mso,  awwertag 
either  lo  our  word  mMs,  as  an  iisiisijia,  or  nsai,  aa 
MM  entire  Jin*. 

Dtlicmu  \m  said  of  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
sense  and  the  taste;  mm  to  wliat  is  agreeable  to  the  ap- 
petite: tlie  former  is  a  term  of  reflnemem:  the  latter  of 
epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence.  The  dsUeafe  aflbrda 
pleasnra  only  to  those  whose  thouglils  and  deslrss  ara 
purified  fkom  what  Is  gross ;  the  nie*  aflbrds  pleasure 
•o  the  young,  ignorant,  and  tlie  sensual:  thus  4*lit*BU 
food,  ddienu  colours,  deticnU  shapea  and  form,  are 
always  acceptable  to  the  cuHhrated;  a  meal,  a  show,  a 
eokmr,  and  the  I  ike,  w  Ul  be  nses  to  a  chiM,  which  snka 
its  appMiie,  or  meets  its  fbncy. 

when  used  In  a  moral  appHcatfcm,  nics,  wbkh  Is 
taken  in  a  good  aense,  approaches  nearer  to  tbe  signlfl- 
catkm  of  astteat*.  A  personmavbesakltobaveade* 
Uenu  ear  In  music,  whose  ear  is  oflHided  with  the 
smallest  discordance;  be  may  be  eald  to  have  a  nics 
taste  or  Judgement  hi  music,  who  seieotlflcally  discri- 
minates the  beauties-""^ '  "" 

person  is  dcJicels  ii 
and  feeling;  heist 
strict  rale. 

A  polm  In  qnestion  may  be  either  dslieacs  orates;  it 
is  deliemu,  as  it  is  likely  to  touch  the  tender  IMtngs  of 
any  party;  it  Is  mm,  as  It  Involves  contrary  Interests, 
and  becomes  difflcult  of  determination.  There  are  ds- 
licnei**  of  behavkMir  which  are  learned  by  good  breed* 
ing,  but  which  minds  of  a  reflned  cast  are  naturally 
alive  to,  witlioat  any  particular  learning;  'The  eoni- 
meroe  in  the  eoojngal  sute  la  so  deUeni*  that  It  is  hn< 
possible  to  prescribe  rales  for  iL'^-AraaLa.  There  are 
nieetie*  In  the  law.  which  none  but  men  of  superiour 
Intellect  can  propwiy  enter  Into  and  dtseriminate  :*  The 
highest  point  of  good  breeding.  If  any  one  can  hit  it,  is 
to  show  a  very  ni**  regard  to  your  own  dignity,  and, 
with  that  in  your  heart,  m  exprem  year  valoe  for  tha 
nan  above  yoo.*— Stiilx. 


DAINTY,  DELICACY. 
These  terms,  which  are  in  vogue  among  epicorea, 
have  some  ^ades  of  diffbrenoe  in  their  signiflcatkMi 
not  altogether  undeserving  of  notice. 

Daintf.  from  imin,  deign^  and  the  Latin  Ogmu 
worthy,  signlfica  the  thing  that  is  of  worth  or  value;  It 
is  of  course  applied  only  to  such  things  as  have  a  supe- 
riour valoe  in  tha  estimation  of  epicures ;  and  conse- 
quently conveys  a  more  positive  meaning  than  deU- 
eacy .'  inasmuch  aa  a  dmOy  maybe  that  which  Is  ex- 
tremely delienU,  a  deiwacy  is  somethnes  a  speclesuf 
damCy;  but  there  are  many  detiemcie*  which  are  alto- 
gether sailed  to  the  most  deiienu  appetite,  that  are 
neither  costly  nor  rare,  two  quaUties  which  are  almoat 
inseparable  fhnn  a  dainty;  those  who  indulae  them- 
selves freely  in  dninii**  and  deheaeim  scarcely  know 
what  it  is  to  eat  with  an  appetite;  bat  thoee  who  are 
temperete  in  liieir  use  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  will  be 
enabled  to  derive  pleasure  tMa  ordinary  objects ; 
My  landlord's  cdlar  stocked  with  beer  and  ale, 
Instantly  brinp  tbe  choicest  liquors  out. 
Whether  we  ask'd  for  home-brew'd  or  for  s 
For  mead  or  elder ;  or  with  dnintie*  fod. 
Ring  for  a  flask  or  two  of  white  or  red.— Swxrr. 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  choose  for  deUcccn  best  — IfaroM. 


GRACE,  CHARM. 
Qtm*9)m  alfogetber corporeal:  ekarm  Is  either  cor- 
poreal or  mental;  the /race  qualifles  the  action  of  tha 
body ;  *0avage*8  method  of  lift  particttlariy  ^oalifltd 
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bim  fbr  eooventtioB,  of  whkh  be  knew  bow  to  pvae- 
tlM  all  tbe#r«e«*.*— JoHMsoH.    Tbe  ekmrm  If  an  lo- 
henot  qaauty  In  U»  body  itMlf ; 
Mnaic  has  cJUnu  to  lootb  tbe  mvafe  breait 

COMORBTB. 

A  lady  movee,  dancea,  aod  walke  with  rrmc* ;  tbe 
tkiuiM  of  ber  penon  are  equal  to  tboee  of  ber 


GRACEFUL,  COMELT,  ELEGANT. 
A /ree^fW  flgure  ia  rendered  80  bjr  the  deportment  of ' 
the  body.  A  eMMfy  figure  ba>  that  in  itMlf  which 
pleaiei  the  eye.  OrmcefuhuM  reeulte  IVom  nature,  im- 
proved by  art;  *  The  flnt  who  approached  ber  was  a 
youth  of  gTMf^  preeence  and  courtly  ahr,  but  dreesed 
in  a  richer  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  Arcadia.' — 
Stbblb.  Otm$Un*s9  is  moetly  the  worlc  of  nature; 
*Ifidae  tbe  ton  of  Pbcebidaa  waa  at  thia  thne  in  tbe 
blooni  of  Ilia  youth,  and  very  renarkable  for  the  eeaie- 
IMc»«  of  hia  penon/— AnmaoH.  It  la  poarible  to  ac- 
quire graetfmhu**  by  the  aid  of  tlie  dandng-maater. 
but  for  a  cMwIy  form  we  are  indebted  to  nature  aided 
by  eircumatancea.  Or«e«  ia  a  quality  pleaalnf  lo  tbe 
eye ;  but  tUfmce^  from  tbe  Latin  «<^,«l«ctiu,  aetoct 
and  choice,  la  a  quality  of  a  higher  nature,  that  in- 
aplrea  admiration ;  eU^mnt  la  applicable,  Uke^oc^ai, 
to  the  motion  of  tbe  body,  or,  like  eMtdy,  totheperKio, 
and  ia  extended  in  Ita  ineaDlng  alao  to  language  and 
even  todreaa;  *Tlie  natural  progreaa  of  the  works  of 
men  la  from  rudeneaa  to  convenieoce,  fVom  convenience 
to  dtgmnuy  and  from  tl«f9nc»  to  nloe^.*'JoaiisoN. 
A  perMm'a  atep  iBgraafml;  bla  air  or  hia  movementa 

Ormu  la  in  aome  degree  a  relative  quality;  the^sce- 
f  nines*  of  an  action  depends  on  itssuiubillnr  to  the  oc- 
casion ;  §leg«mte  is  a  positive  quality :  it  w,  properly 
speaking,  beauty  in  regard  to  the  exterloor  of  the  per- 
son ;  an  tUgamc*  of  air  and  manner  ia  the  conaequence 
not  only  of  auperiour  birth  and  atation,  but  alao  of  au- 
periour  oaturai  endowmenta. 

AWKWARD,  CLU1187. 

JSwktBardf  in  Saxon  mveri^  compounded  of  «  or  a 
advenattve  and  ward,  from  tbe  Teutonic  wdArmtoaee 
or  kwk,  that  Is,  kwking  the  oppoelle  way,  or  being  in  an 
opposite  direction,  as  Uward  signifies  kx>klng  the  same 
way,  or  being  in  the  aame  direction ;  ciaauy,  from  the 
same  source  as  clump  and  Ittsr^,  in  German  lumpitekt 
denotes  the  quality  of  heaviness  and  unseemHnesi. 

Tliese  epitliets  denote  what  is  contrary  to  rule  and 
order,  In  form  or  manner.  Jlwkward  respects  outward 
deportment ;  clmmsf  the  shape  and  make  of  the  object : 

a  peraon  has  an  aiokwmri  gi 

person. 

JlwhrnttrimuM  is  the  consequence  of  bad  education ; 
thoMintMt  is  mostly  a  natural  defect.  Toung  recrutta 
are  «ip4«arid  in  marching,  and  cl«si«y  in  their  manual 
labour. - 

They  may  be  both  employed  figuratively  in  tbe  same 
sense,  and  aomeHroea  In  relation  to  the  same  obiJecta: 
when  apeaking  of  awkwrd  contrivancea,  or  cfaawy 
contrivancea,  the  lauer  exnreaaes  the  idea  more  strongly 
than  the  former ;  '  Montaitne  had  many  mwkmmri  imi- 
tators, who,  under  the  notion  of  writing  with  the  fire 
and  freedom  of  this  lively  old  Gascoo.  have  fallen  into 
confrised  rhapsodies  and  uninteresting  egotimis.' 
Waktoh.  *  a  11  tbe  operations  of  the  Greeks  in  saiHag 
wen  «hm$f  and  unskilAiL*— Robbbtsoit. 

AWKWARD  CROSS,  UNTOWARD,  CROOKED, 
FROWARD,  PERVERSE. 

jfwJhoord, «.  Jlwkward :  erots^  from  the  noun  erws. 
Implies  the  qualiry  of  being  like  a  trots;  unUmari 
signifies  the  reverse  of  Umard  (v.  Jlwkwart) :  crooked 
slgtoifiea  the  quality  of  resembling  a  crook ;  froward, 
that  ia,  frsm  ward^  signifies  running  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  porvoroe^  Latin  perwernu^  participle  of  perverto^ 
compounded  or  per  and  v«rt«,  aignifles  turned  aside. 

Jlwkwardj  eroto^  aatowcr^  and  crooked  are  used  as 
epithets  In  relation  to  the  events  of  life  or  tlie  disposi- 
Cion  of  tbe  mind ;  frwmmrd  and  perverse  reapect  only 
the  disposition  of  the  mind.  Awkwerd  clrcumstanees 
art  ape  to  embarrass:  erees  drcumstances  to  pain; 
0r—k9i  and  mtemmrd  clrcnmstanrea  to  defeat.   Wbai 


gait,  or  is  dumsy  in  his  wliole 


la  crssfcad  aprinfi  frfNH  AjMrvarlsd  JadfeoMat:  wbtt  la 
aafswsrd  la  Independent  of  homancontfoL  inourfai- 
tereooise  whb  tbe  world  tbeia  are  alwaya  Utile  msak- 
wmrd  incldenta  ariaing,  whkh  a  penou'a  good  aensa 
and  good  natmre  wiU  enable  him  to  paaa  over  wltboot 
diaturbing  tbe  harmony  of  aodety ;  *It  la  an  aw 


thing  for  a  man  to  print  In  deftoce  of  hia  own  work 
againac  a  chimera :  you  know  not  who  or  what  yov 
fight  againat.'—PoPB.  -It  ia  the  tot  of  every  one  tai  bla 
paaaage  through  life  to  meet  with  crest  aecldenta  that 
are  calculated  to  ruflle  the  tamper ;  but  be  provea  btaa- 
aelf  to  be  tbe  wiaeat  whoae  aerenhv  ia  not  ao  eaaily  dis- 
turbed ;  '  Some  are  indeed  atopped  In  their  career  by  a 
aodden  ahock  of  calamity,  or  diverted  to  adlfiferenl  di- 
rection by  tbe  ersss  bnpulae  of  aome  violent  paaalon* 
~JoRiiaoif .  A  creeked  policy  obatmcta  tbe  proapeilty 
of  bidivkluala,  aa  well  aa of  autea; 
There  are  who  can,  by  potent  magle  apella. 
Bend  to  their  treehtd  porpoae  nature*a  lawai 

MiLTOK. 

men  are  deatined  to  meet  with  aevtre  triali  la 


Ion  of  their  deareac  bopea,  by  i 
wUemmrd  eventa  which  call  for  toe  exerclae  of  pa- 
tience: Inthla  caae  the  Chriatian  can  prove  toblmeelf 
and  otben  tbe  biflolta  vabie  of  hia  Ibub  and  doctrine ; 
The  rabbtaa  write  when  any  Jew 
Did  make  lo  God  or  man  a  vow, 
Which  afterward  be  Aiond  mUemmrd^ 
Or  atubbom  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard : 
Any  three  other  Jewa  o*  th*  nation 
Might  free  him  from  the  obUgation.~HcrMBEAS. 
When  uaed  with  regard  to  tbe  diapoaltkm  of  the 
mind,  taekwmrd  expreaaee  leaa  than  frewmrd^  and 
fresoerd  less  than  perverse.    Awhssir^bttsse  is  for  tba 
•     iltual  fra         ' 


most  part  an 


frailty  of  temper ;  It  indodca 


certain  weakneaws  and  partieularitiea,  pertlnadoualy 
adhered  to.    Sometimea  it  la  a  tempotaiy  foeling  that 
la  taiien  up  on  a  particular  occasioa ; 
A  kind  and  c 

To  an  that  regularly  ofibnd. 

But  was  implacable  and  ewkwwrd. 

To  all  that  interiop'd  and  hawker'd.— Humbeai. 
Cressness  is  a  partial  irritation  resulthng  from  the  state 
of  the  humoun,  phvsical  and  mentaL    ^Vswsrdaess 
and  perversitf  lie  In  tl 


I  the  WiU: 


a  frewmrd  temper  la 
capricious ;  It  wUb  or  wills  not  to  please  itself  without 
regard  to  othera*  *To  fret  and  repine  at  every  disap- 
pointment of  our  wishes  is  to  discover  the  temper  of 
frowrd  children.*— Blaib.  Perversitm  lies  deeper; 
taking  root  in  the  heart,  it  asaumeathe  anape  of  mattf- 
nity:  a  perverse  temper  la  really  wicked;  it  likea  or 
dislikea  by  the  rule  or  contradktion  to  another's  will ; 
'  Interference  of  iniereat,  or  perversitp  of  disposition, 
may  occaskmally  lead  individuals  to  oppose,  even  to 
hate,  the  upright  and  the  good.*— Blaib.  Untoward' 
nsss  lies  In  the  principles ;  Ft  runs  counter  to  the  wishea 
and  counsels  or  another ;  *  Christ  had  to  deal  with  a 
meet  mtteward  and  stubborn  generation.*— Blaib. 

An  awktscrd  temper  is  connected  with  self-sufll- 
ciency ;  it  shelters  itself  under  the  sanctkm  of  what  is 
apparently  reasonable:  It  requires  management  and 
tandulgenee  In  dealing  with  It  Crossness  undfrswmrd- 
nsss  are  peculiar  to  cMklren;  indiscriminate  indul- 
gence of  tne  rising  will  engenders  those  diseases  of  tba 
mind,  which  if  fostered  too  tong  In  the  breast  become 
Incorrigible  by  any  thing  but  a  powerfril  sense  of 
religfon.  Psrversitf  Is,  however,  but  too  comnoonly 
the  result  of  a  vicious  habk,  which  imbllters  the  hap> 
piness  of  all  who  hsve  the  mliAMtune  of  coming  m 
collision  with  iu  Vntswmrdmeee  Is  also  another  frnlt 
of  these  evil  tempers.  Afremard  child  becomes  an 
nniswsrd  youth,  who  turns  n  deaf  ear  to  ail  the  ad- 
monitloos  of  an  aflUcted  parent. 

CAPTIOUS,  CROSS,   PEEVISH,  PETULANT, 
FRETFUL. 


CeipHeus^  In  Latin  csptiesns^  from  ceptfs,  signtflea 
taking  m  treating  in  an  oAbnslve  manner ;  cross,  after 
the  noun  erase,  marks  tbe  temper  which  resembles  a 
cross;  poevieky  probably  changed  from  kesiek,  signifiea 
easily  provoked,  and  reitdy  to  sttag  Hke  a  bee ; /Vrt/W, 
from  the  word  /rst,  signifies  Aill  of  fretting:  fret^ 
wbkb  Is  in  Saxon /^Wtsa,  comes  from  tbe  Latm  /ri- 
ca<«s,  partldple  of /me  to  wear  away  wHb  rumf ; 
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jMtalofiC,  in  Latin  ^ii2«u,  (hMn/«f#  tonek,  ilciiiaet 
■eekiog  or  catching  up. 

All  these  tenm  indicate  an  unamlable  working  and 
expreaion  of  temper.  Captious  marka  a  readineet  to 
be  olftnded :  cro»s  indicates  a  readiness  to  oflend : 
ptnUk  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  crostnM*  :  frot- 
/mI  a  complaining  impatienoe :  ptitUmt  a  qutok  or 
widdan  impatience.  Oaptioutntss  is  the  consequence 
of  misplaced  pride ;  crostius*  of  ill-humour :  ptsvish- 
ne$s  and  frttfuhus9  of  a  painful  irritability ;  fttu- 
lanes  is  either  the  result  ora  naturally  hasty  temper 


or  of  a  sudden  irritability ;  adults  are  most  prone  to'  be 
ca*t»stw;  they  have  frequently  a  self-impor 
which  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  otftnd< 


ortance 
;  *Q^ 
ticusness  and  Jealousy  are  easily  offended ;  and  to  him 
who  studiously  looks  Ibr  an  affhmt,  tvery  mode  of 
behaviour  will  supply  it*-^0HNf0N.  An  undisciplined 
temper,  whether  in  voung  or  old,  will  manifest  itself 
on  certain  occasions  by  ctvm  kwks  and  words  towards 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  connexion.  Spoiled 
children  are  moat  apt  to  be  paeviak;  they  are  seUom 
thwarted  in  anv  of  their  unreasonable  desires,  without 
Tenting  their  ill-humour  by  an  irritating  and  oflRmdlng 
action; 

I  was  BO  good-bumour*d,  so  cheerfbl  and  gay, 
My  heart  was  as  Ugbt  as  a  feather  all  day. 
But  now  I  so  er—§  and  so^mouA  am  grown. 
So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  knownw— Btkox. 

.  *  Patvisk  displeasure,  and  suspicions  of  mankind,  ar« 
apt  to  persecute  those  who  withdraw  themselves  alto- 
getl|cr  from  the  haunts  of  men.'— Blaia.  Sickly  chil- 
dren are  most  liable  io  fretfuinesa ;  their  unpleasant 
ftellngs  vent  themselves  in  a  mixture  of  crying,  com- 
lilaints,  and  croaaneaa ;  •  By  indulging  this  fratfut 
temper,  you  both  aggravate  the  uneasiness  of  age,  and 
you  alienate  those  on  whose  aflteUons  much  of  your 
comfort  depends.'— BLAia.  The  young  and  iguwant 
•re  most  apt  to  be  v«tit/aiu  when  contradicted;  'It 
was  excellentiy  saiil  of  that  phikisopher,  that  theia 

acrain 


a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  In  our  inouth,  toi 
n  the  patuUm^  ot  our  words.'— B.Jomsok. 


BENT,  CURVED,  CROOKED,  AWRY. 

Bantf  iVom  bend^  in  Saxon  bendam.  Is  a  variation  of 
wind^  in  the  sea  pivaseology  wsnd,  in  German  wmilm, 
&c  (h>m  the  Hebrew  l^j^  to  wind  or  tun ;  emrwad  is 
In  Latin  eurvua^  and  in  Greek  nfnds;  eraakad.  a. 
Jlwkward ;  awry  is  a  variation  of  writhed. 

Bent  is  here  the  genaikk  term,  all  the  rest  are  bat 
nodes  of  the  bamt. 

What  is  bant  is  opposed  to  that  which  Is  straight : 
things  may  therefore  be  *«i»t  to  any  degree,  but  witon 
eurvad  xhey  are  bent  only  to  a  smaU degree;  when 
croaked  they  are  *mt  to  a  great  degree.  A  stkk  is 
»M(  any  way ;  it  iacurvad  by  being  ^mu  one  speciiick 
wav ;  it  is  crooked  by  being  bont  diA»entwaya. 

Things  may  be  i«a  by  acddant  or  design ; 

And  when  too  doaely  preis'd,  she  quits  the  grooad. 
From  her  bant  bow  she  sends  a  backward  woundT 

Dtroaif. 

ThUigs  are  emvad  by  design,  or  according  to  some 
rule ;  '  Another  thing  observable  in  and  fhmi  the  spots 
Is  that  they  describe  various  paths  or  Unas  over  the 
aon,  sometimes  straight,  sometUnes  curved  towaids 
one  pole  of  the  son.*— DaanAM.  Things  are  eroaJtad, 
by  accident  or  in  violation  of  some  rule;  *It  istbe 
ennobling  offlca  of  the  undetatanding  to  eonect  the 
fUIactous  and  misuken  reporls  of  the  senses,  and  to 
assure  us  that  the  staff  in  the  water  is  straight,  though 
our  eye  would  tell  us  it  is  crooked.* Sovn.  A  stick 
is  bent  by  the  force  of  the  band ;  a  line  is  earvsd  so  as 
to  make  a  mathematical  figure;  it  is  crooked  so  aa  to 
kiseaU  figure. 

^m  marksa  species  of  ersslisdaeta,  bat  crooked  Is 
applted  as  an  epithet,  and  awry  Is  empkwetf  to  cha- 
lacterixe  the  action;  hence  we  speak  of  a  crooked 
thing  and  of  sitting  or  standing  awry  ; 

Preventing  fkta  directs  the  lance  oaory, 
Whteh  glaodng  only  mark'd  Acbataa*  thigh. 

DlTDEX. 


BEND,  BENT. 

Both  abstract  nouns  (hnn  the  verb  to  Und;  tbeoaa 
to  express  its  proper,  and  tlie  other  Its  moral  anidicn- 
tion :  a  stkUibas  a  bend ;  the  mind  has  ^bcnt; 

His  coward  lips  dkl  (hm  their  cokwr  fly, 

And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  does  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  Its  lustre.— Shakstbaei. 
*  The  soul  does  not  always  care  to  be  in  the  same  bent 
The  Ikcultles  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  and  leeeiva 
an  additional  pleasure  tnm  the  novelty  of  tbosaob 
jects  about  which  they  are  conversant.*- Annisoa. 

AbendXn  anv  thing  that  sboukl  be  straight  is  a  da 
feet ;  a  bent  of  the  inclinatkm  that  is  not  sanethmad 


by  religion  is  detrimental  to  a  parson's  moral  character 
and  peace  of  mind.    For  a  vkkMs  bend  in  a 


body  there  are  various  remedies;  but  nothing  will  care 
a  corrupt  *«ai  of  the  will  oospt  raUgkm. 


TURN,  BENT. 
These  words  are  only  compared  here  In  the  flgora 
tlve  application,  as  respects  the  state  of  a  person's  in- 
clination :  the  turn  is  therefore,  as  before,  Indefinite 
as  to  the  degree;  it  Is  the  firrt  rising  indiuatfon :  bent 
is  a  noritively  strong  turn,  a  confirmed  incIinaUoo ;  a 
child  may  eariy  discover  a  (am  for  mustok  or  drawing ; 
but  the  real  *ea<  of  hli  genius  is  not  known  uniil  hehaa 
made  a  proficiency  in  his  education,  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  diflbrent  things:  it  may  be  vary 
weU  to  indulge  the  tmm  of  mind ;  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  follow  the  bent  of  the  mind  as  lar  as  re- 
spects arts  and  sciences;  *  I  need  not  lell  you  how  a 
man  of  Mr.  Rowe's  turn  entertained  me.'— Pon.  *  I 
know  the  bent  of  your  present  attentkm  is  directed 
towards  the  ek>qaen6e  of  the  bar.'— MBLMOtrm  (Let- 
ters of  Pliny.) 

TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL,  WRTTHB. 
To  im  (a.  To  turn)  is,  aa  before,  the  generkk 

term ;  the  rest  an  bat  modes  of  tenuby; 
How  has  this  poison  km  its  wonted  waysT 
It  should  have  burnt  its  passage,  not  have  linger*d 
In  the  blind  labyrinths  and  crooked  (anttn^ 
Of  homan  composltton.- Drtdin. 

To  wnulia  to  tarn  a  thing  round,  or  to  move  In  a  re- 
gular and  circular  manner ; 

The  tracts  of  Providence  like  rivers  wind. 
Here  ran  before  us,  there  retreat  behind.— HKaiiia. 
To  wkM  Is  to  turn  a  thing  round  In  a  violent mannsr; 
Man  is  but  man.  Inconstant  still,  and  vartoiM 
There 's  no  to-monow  In  him  like  to-day ; 
Perhaps  the  atoms,  wktrling  In  his  brain. 
Make  him  think  honestly  tnis  present  hour  • 
The  next,  a  swarm  of  base,  ungrateAU  thouglMi 
May  mount  aloft— DRvniir. 
To  iwMlstotiirtt  a  thing  round  in  any  irregular  and 
unmeaning  way ;  *  I  had  used  my  eye  to  such  a  quick 
sueceaRkm  of  objects,  that,  in  the  most  precipitate 
tvtrl,  I  couM  catch  a  sentence  out  of  each  author.'— 
BraBLB.    To  writka  is  to  turn  round  In  convolutions 
within  itself.    A  wonn  seldom  moves  in  a  straight 
line ;  It  Is,  therefore,  always  turning :  and  sometimea 
It  writkea  In  agony ; 
Dybig,  he  belkiwed  out  his  dread  remone. 
And  writKd  with  seeming  anguish  of  the  soul. 

BaXBLBT. 

TO  TURN,  BEND,  TWI^  DISTORT,  WRING, 

TWa,  In  French  tettnur,  cameo  from  the  Grade 
TOMh>  to  turn,  and  rifivos  •  turner's  wheel;  bend^ 
V.  Btnd;  twtoL  in  Saxon  #«tiec»ca,  German  tayen  to 
double,  comes  from  xw«y  two ;  diatortj  In  Latin  dielor- 
tu$t  participle  of  dialer fueo^  compounded  of  du  and 
torjucot  signifies  to  turn  violenUy  aside. 

To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a  thing  oat  of  In 
place  in  an  uneven  Une ; 


Yet  stUI  tbar  find  a  future  task  lemain, 
To  iiini  the  sou  and  break  the  ckNia  i«ai 


Dbtobw. 
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To  hmidj  and  tbe  real,  tie  tpacla  of  tmmiug:  we 
tmm  ft  ttainf  bjr  moving  tt  IhHn  one  point  to  aootber; 
thus  we  tmm  the  eerth  orer:  to  htud  is  etinpljr  to 
etiaiife  its  direction ;  tliac  e  slick  is  bent,  or  a  body 
ma/ ftMd  its  direction  to  ft  perticnlBr  point! 

Some  to  the  boose. 
The  fold  and  dairy,  tauofry,  b9»d  tbOr  flIcbL 
Thomson. 
To  tmitt  is  to  bend  many  times,  to  malce  many  tmnu  ; 
Bat  let  not  on  tliy  hooii  the  tortar'd  worn, 
CkNivaUve,  twui  in  agonizing  folds.— Tromsoh. 
To  iittert  is  to  twm  or  htui  ont  of  the  light  coarse ; 
thuB  tlie  Ace  is  HaUrui  in  convnlsions,  or  the  looks 
may  be  dittortsd  from  passion  or  otlierwise : 
We  saw  their  stern,  HatmrUi  kmks  firom  Ihr. 
Drtmem. 
To  wTMf  la  to  twitt  with  violence :  Uras  linen  which 
has  been  wetted  is  wrmmg;  *  Oar  oodles  are  onhap- 
plly  m'ftde  the  weapfms  of  sin ;  therefore  we  must,  by 
an  austere  course  of  duty,  firrt  wrtng  these  weapons 
oot  of -its  hands.*— South.    To  wrett  or  wrsacA  Is  to 
separate  fhmi  a  body  by  means  of  twitting  ;  thus  a  stick 
may  be  wrttud  oot  of  tlw  liand,  or  a  lunge  wtneksd 
off  tlie  door; 

Wruting  the  text  to  the  old  giant*s  sense, 
That  Iwaven  once  more  must  saffor  violence. 

Dbxham. 
Wrmek  his  sword  flora  liim.--flHAUPiAEa. 
She  wreneVd  the  Jav'Iln  with  her  dying  hands. 

DftTDBir. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the  moral  or  ex- 
tended application :  a  penon  is  tunud  (torn  his  design : 
*  Strong  paralon  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seised 
and  taken  DosecsBiou  of  the  soul ;  it  Is  too  much  occu- 
pied and  filled  by  it  to  tmm  its  view  aside.*— Blair. 
The  will  of  a  person  is  bnu^  or  the  thoughts  are  heut, 
towards  an  object ;  *  Men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to 
examine  whether  things  wtierewith  they  have  been 
accustomed  be  good  or  evil.'— Hooksr.  The  mean- 
ing of  words  is  twisted^  or  by  a  stronger  expreaaion 
dutortedy  to  serve  a  purpose;  'Something  must  be 
diMtcrted,  besides  the  toteot  of  the  divinelnditer.'— 
Pbacham.  a  confession  is  fBrmng^  or  by  a  stronger 
exprearion  wrested^  fr<»n  a  person ;  *  To  wring  this 
sentence,  to  wrett  therebv  out  of  raeh's  hsMs  tbe 
knowledge  of  God's  doctrines,  la  without  all  rsasoo.* 

— ASCHAJC 


TO  EXACT,  EXTORT. 
ExMt,  hi  Latin  ssacfics,  oartieiple  of  •«(«»,  to  drive 
oot,  signifies  tbe  exercise  or  shnple  force ;  but  extort, 
mok  cxtertM,  participle  of  exterfuee  to  wring  oot, 
o»arfcs  the  exercise  of  omuoal  force.  In  application, 
therefore,  the  term  exeet  signifies  to  demand  with 
force ;  It  is  ctnamonly  an  act  of  injostice :  to  extert 
rtniiileB  to  get  with  vMeoee,  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny. 
Tbe  collector  of  the  revenue  exMcU  when  he  gets  (Vom 
the  people  more  than  be  is  anthorlied  to  take:  an 
arbitrary  prince  exteru  ftom  his  conqnered  suijeets 
whatever  be  can  grasp  at.    In  the  flguraUve  sense. 


deforence,  obedience,  applaose.  and  admiration  are 
exneted;  *  While  to  the  establfabed  church  is  gWen 
that  protection  and  lopport  whfch  the  interests  of  rell 


gioo  render  proper  and  doe,  yet  no  rl^  conformity  Is 
•e^««d.*— Blair.  A  eonfoalon,  an  acknowledgment, 
a  discoverv,  and  the  Uke,  are  extcrted;  *lf  I  err  In 
believing  that  tbe  souls  of  men  are  immortal,  not  while 
Ilive  would  I  wish  to  have  tMt  daiigbtful  enoor  ex- 
UrUd  from  me.'— 8t«rlk. 

TO  CHABM,  ENCHANT,  FASCINATE,  ENRAP- 
TURE, CAPTIVATE. 
C^arm  has  the  same  signiflcaUon  as  explained  under 
tbe  head  of  JtUractione ;  enekent  is  compounded  of  mi 
and  eknnt,  signifying  to  act  upon  as  by  tbe  power  of 
Oanttng  or  mosick ;  /««*«£«>  Latbi  /«««•,  Greek 
fSamcttlna,  signified  orialnally  among  the  ancients  a  spe- 
cies or  witchcraft,  performed  by  the  eyes  or  the  tongue ; 
enrmtnre,  compounded  of  en  and  rapture,  signifies  to 
pot  into  a  rapture  :  and  r^tmre^  from  the  Latin  rmie 
m  ssf fe  or  rarry  away,  signifies  the  sute  of  beinf  caf • 


lied  away ;  whence  to  enraptmre  aigaifiea  to  pot  into 
tliat  state;  captivate^  In  Latin  eapttnatue,  participle 
of  ctq^tive,  from  capio  to  take,  signifies  to  take,  as  it 
were,  prisoner. 

Tlie  idea  of  an  irresistible  influence  is  common  to 
'  rms;  charm  expresses  a  less  powerful  eflbeC 
uiaa  enekant;  a  ekmrm  is  simply  a  magical  verse  used 
by  magicians  and  sorcerers :  incantation  or  enchemt' 
ment  is  tlte  use  not  only  of  verKs  but  of  any  mysterious 
ceremonies,  to  produce  a  given  effisct. 

To  chmrm  and  encknnt  in  this  sense  denote  an  opera- 
tion by  means  of  words  or  motions ;  to  faecmau  de- 
notes an  operation  by  meana  of  the  eyes  or  tongue:  a 
peison  is  ekmrmed  and  enekamted  vohintariiy ;  he  Is 
/•ecinated  UivoluBtarily :  the  supecstitioos  have  always 
bad  reooorN  to  cAersts  and  enekmUmentey  Aw  tlie  pur- 


pose of  allajing  tbe  passions  of  love  or  Iwtred ;  the 
Oraeka  believed  that  the  malignant  hifluence  named  by 
faeeinatien  from  the  eyes  or  tongues  o€  envious  per* 


sons,  which  infected  tlie  emblem  air,  and  through  that 
medlom  penetraasd  and  cormpied  tbe  bodies  of  anhnals 
and  other  tbinga. 
GUrsw  and  sncAanCawnto  are  performed  by  |] 

fifeinntiene  are  performed  by  animals:  tbe 
ve  always  some  soppooed  good  in  view ;  tbe  latter 
have  always  a  mischievoua  tendency :  there  are  per- 
sons who  pretend  to  eharm  away  the  toolh-arlie,  or 
other  pains  of  tbe  body :  some  serpents  are  said  to 
have  a  faednaOng  power  in  their  eyca^  by  which 
they  can  kill  the  anhnala  on  wlmn  they  have  fixed 
them. 

When  these  terms  are  taken  in  tbe  improper  aeBae, 
dUTM,  cndUaC,  and  faadnaU  are  employed  to  de- 
scribe moral  as  well  as  natural  operations:  enr^tmra 
and  eoptinale  describe  eflbcts  on  tlie  mind  only :  to 
charm.  enchmU,  faeeinate,  and  eitrntmre  designate 
the  enects  produced  by  physical  and  moral  objects; 
e^tfoate  designates  those  produced  by  physical  objects 
only :  we  may  be  charmedy  or  enchanted,  or  enrap- 
twed,  with  what  we  see«  hear,  and  learn ;  we  may  be 
faeeinnted  with  what  we  see  or  learn ;  we  are  eamti- 
voted  only  with  what  we  see:  a  fine  voice,  a  fine 
prospect,  or  a  fine  senthnent,  eJUrsu,  enehante,  of 
enr^tmree;  a  fine  person  faednatee,  or  the  convar 
sation  of  a  person  is  faeeinating:  beauty,  with  all  hs 
accompaniments,  eaptivatee.  When  applied  to  the 
same  objects,  eharm,  enchant,  and  enrtqttmre  rise  in 
seiMe :  what  ehmrme  produees  sweet  but  not  tnmaltO' 
oosemoclona;  in  this  sense  mosick  in  general  cJUnas 
a  musical  ear; 

So  fair  a  landscape  charm*d  the  wood'ring  Imtaht  "* 
»«Q«*«  GiLBiRT  Wrst. 

What  enehanu  rooses  the  foeUngs  to  a  h%h  pitch  of 
tumuknoua  delight:  In  this  manner  the  musician  Is 
enehonted  with  tbe  finest  compositions  of  Handel  when 
performed  by  tbe  best  masters;  or  a  lover  of  tbe  coon- 
try  Is  enchanted  with  Swiss  scenery ; 

Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanOng  foce: 

Beauty 's  a  cAarai,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass. 

Da  rnsN. 
To  enrnture  Is  to  abaorb  aU  the  afliKtiona  of  the 
sool ;  It  is  of  too  violent  a  nature  to  be  either  lasting 
or  frequent :  It  la  a  term  applicable  only  to  personeor 
an  enthu^astkk  character,  or  to  particolarly  powerfol 
excitements ; 

He  play'd  so  sweetly,  and  so  sweetly  song. 
That  on  each  note  th'  enraptmr'd  aodlenoe  b^mg. 
Sir  Wm.  JoNsa. 
What  eharme,  enehanU,  and  eurt^tmree  only  affords 
pleasure  for  the  time ;  xrhnt  faednatee  and  captivatea 
rivets  the  mind  to  the  object :  the  former  three  convey 
the  idea  of  a  vohintary  movement  of  the  mind,  as  in 
tbe  proper  sense ;  the  two  latter  Imply  a  species  of 
forcible  action  on  the  mhid,  which  deprives  a  person 
of  bis  free  agency ;  the  passions,  as  well  as  tbe  aflbe- 
tions,  are  caUed  Into  play  while  the  undeistanding  Is 
pasBlve,  which,  with  regard  to  faednau,  may  be  to 
the  Injury  of  the  aubject :  a  loose  woman  may  have  it 
in  her  power  to  fasdnate,  and  a  modest  woman  to 
captivau ;  *  One  would  think  there  was  some  kind  of 
faednation  in  tlie  eyes  of  a  large  circle  of  people  wheo 
daitUig  altogether  upon  one  person.''<-Annisoif. 
Her  form  the  patriot's  robe  eonceai'd. 
With  sindied  blandlahments  she  bow'd, 
And  drew  the  s^iBvalsd  crewd^UoMS. 
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TO  ENSLAVE,  CAFTIVATE. 

To  tnsU»€  if  to  bring  Into  a  lUUe  of  tUnmy;  to 
ccpetvoM  ii  to  make  a  e^twe, 

Tlrara  ii  ai  much  difference  between  tbeM  tenm 
between  «l«««ry  and  ctpHvitjf:  be  who  is  a  «I«m  ie 
Ibttered  both  body  and  mind ;  be  who  Is  a  captive  is 
onlf  eonstrained  as  to  bli  body:  beoce  to  enaUve  Is 
always  talien  in  tbe  bad  sense ;  emptivou  mosthr  In 
tbe  tood  sense :  muIoo*  ti  employed  literally  or  figu- 
ratively ;  coftiv0U  only  flgorattvely :  we  may  be  011- 
aUmti  by  persons,  or  by  our  gross  passioos;  'Tbe 
wiH  was  then  (before  the  fUl)  subordhiate  bat  not 
•Mteecd  to  the  undersuoding.*— SoirrH.  We  are  cap- 
twutad  by  tbe  channs  or  beauty  of  an  object :  *  Meo 
ibould  beware  of  being  tttfUvaUd  by  a  kind  of 
savage  pbilosopby,  women  by  a  ttaooghtlesB  gaUantry.' 
^AnotsoH. 

ECSTAST,  RAPTURE,  TRANSPORT. 
There  li  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  meaning  and 
application  of  these  words.  They  all  express  an  ex- 
traordinanr  elevation  of  the  spirits,  or  an  excessive 
taoston  of  the  mind;  euuuf  marks  a  psasive  sute, 
fhMD  the  Greek  IcctwK  and  fHpim  to  stand,  or  be  out 
of  oneself,  oat  of  one's  mind.  lUftmre^  fhmi  the 
Latin  rapt*  lo  seiae  or  carry  away ;  and  trantpvrt^ 
from  trwu  and  paru  to  carrv  beyond  oneself;  rather 
designate  an  active  state,  a  violent  impulse  with  which 
tbe  mind  hurries  Itself  fbrward.  EkMU$f  and  rep- 
tars  are  always  pleasurable,  or  arise  from  pleasurable 
causes :  trantport  respeeu  either  pleasurable  or  pain- 
Ital  feelings:  Joy  occasions  «e«ta«tw  or  raptmrtt:  Joy 
and  anger  have  their  trmiipBrU. 

An  tctiatf  benumbs  tbe  faculties ;  it  will  take  away 
the  power  of  speech  and  often  of  thought :  it  is  com- 
monly occasioned  bv  sudden  and  unexpected  events : 
rtptmrty  on  the  other  hand,  often  Invigorates  tbe 
powers,  and  calls  them  Into  action ;  It  fluently  arises 
mm  deep  thought :  the  fbnner  is  common  to  all  per. 
ions  of  anient  feelings,  but  more  particularly  to  chil- 
dren, ignorant  people,  or  to  sucli  aa  have  not  their 
fbetiogs  under  control ; 
What  followed  was  all  swtasy  and  trance : 
Immortal  pleasures  round  my  swimming  eyes  did 
dame.— DaYDSM. 
JU^tart,  00  tbe  contrary.  Is  applicable  to  persons  of 
superknir  iji^ids,  and  10  circunistanoes  of  peculiar  Im- 
portance; 

By  swift  degrees  the  k>ve  of  nature  works. 

And  warms  tbe  bosom,  tin  st  last  sublim*a 

To  raptmre  and  eatbusiasiick  lieat, 

We  feel  the  present  Deity.— Thomsox. 
TVoamsrtf  are  but  sodden  buiats  of  passion,  which 
generaihr  lead  to  intemperate  actions,  and  are  seldom 
indulged  even  on  Joyous  occasions  except  by  the  vola- 
tile and  passionate :  a  reprieve  from  tbe  sentence  of 
death  will  produce  an  •c$ttf  of  delight  in  the  par- 
doned crimlnaL    Religious  contemi^atlon  Is  calculated 
to  produce  holy  raptures  in  a  mind  strongly  imbued 
with  pious  seal :  in  tramtperts  of  rage  men  have  com- 
mitted enormities  which  have  cost  them  bitter  tears  of 
repentance  ever  after.    Tbe  word  tranepert  is  how- 
ever used  in  the  higher  style  in  a  good  sense; 
When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God ! 
My  rising  soul  surveys, 
TVaiwjiM-Ud  with  tbe  view,  Pm  kist 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise.— Adpisoh. 


TOATTRACTT,  ALLURE,  INVITB,  i^GAGE. 

jSttraetj  in  Latin  attrsctasi,  partktple  of  oUrsiU, 
eompounded  of  al  or  atf  and  (rdU,  signifies  to  draw 
towards;  attars. 9.  TV  atlttre:  tavds,  in  French  in- 
viter^  Latin  temto.  compounded  of  ta  privative  and 
vita  to  avoid,  sljpiifles  the  contrary  of  avoiding,  that 
te,  to  seek  or  ask ;  engage,  compounded  of  ea  or  t» 
and  the  French  gage  a  pledge,  signifies  to  Mnd  as  by  a 


That  is  aUr active  which  draws  the  thoughts  towards 
itaelf ;  that  is  allmrmg  which  awakens  desire ;  that  Is 
imvitiag  which  oflRsrs  persuasioo;  that  is  engaging 
which  takes  possssslon  of  the  mhid.  The  attention  b 
attracted;  the  senses  are  eZfarMi;  the  understanding 
isiaattsd;  Ihewhoto  nlod  issivv^   Apankular 


Bound  attrasis  the  ear;  tb«  prospaet  ti  §ntUkttkm 
allmree;  we  are  imvited  by  advantages  which  ofler; 
we  are  engaged  by  those  wtiieh  akeady  accrue. 

The  persou of  a  fesMle  Is  aUrocttas;  finuale  baamr 
Involuntarily  draws  all  eyes  towanis  Itself:  it  awakena 
admiration;  'At  this  tune  of  universal  migratloo, 
when  almost  everv  one  considerable  enough  to  attrau 
regard  has  retired  Into  the  country,  I  have  often  been 
tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness  is  to  be  gained  by 
this  stated  secession**— Johmsow.  The  pleasurea  of 
society  are  ailmrmg;  they  create  In  the  receiver  an 
eager  desire  for  still  fktther  enjoyment ;  bat  when  too 
eageriy  punued  tbev  vanish  In  the  pursuit,  and  leave 
the  mind  a  prey  to  listless  uneasiness:  the  weather  Is 
inviting:  it  seems  to  persuade  tbe  rehictant  to  paztaka 
of  its  refireshments;  'Seneca has  attempted  not  only 
to  pacify  us  in  misfortune,  but  almost  to  aUmre  us  to  u 
by  representing  It  as  necessary  to  tbe  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  Be  invUee  his  pupil  to  calamity  as  the  Syrens 
allured  the  passengers  to  their  coasts,  by  promhdog 
that  be  shall  return  with  tocrease  of  knowledge.*— 
JoHMSOM.  The  manners  of  a  person  are  engaging; 
they  not  only  occupv  tbe  attention,  but  theylay  bold 
of  the  affections ;  *  The  present,  whatever  it  be,  seldom 
engagea  our  attention  so  much  aa  what  is  to  come  *- 
Blaul. 

ATTRACTIONS,  ALLUREMENTS,  CHARMS. 

JSttraetion  signifies  the  thing  that  attracts  (e.  TV 
attract);  aUmranunt  stouifies  the  tiling  that  oflnrss 
(o.  TV  ailure) ;  ekarmj  from  tbe  Latin  carman  a  versa, 
signifies  whatever  acts  by  an  irresistiUe  Infhicsioe, 
like  poetry. 

*  Besides  the  qmonymous  signification  which  dla- 
tingulsbes  these  words,  they  are  remarksblc  for  the 
common  propertv  of  being  used  only  in  the  ploraL 
when  denoting  the  thing  that  attraetSf  atlnree^  and 
charm*.  Wiien  applied  to  female  endowments,  or  the 
infiucnce  of  person  on  tlie  heart:  It  seems  that  in  at- 
tractions  there  Is  something  natural ;  in  aUnrements 
something  artificial :  in  charm*  something  moral  ajMl 
iotdlectual. 

.Attraction*  lead  or  draw ;  allwrement*  win  or  en- 
tice ;  charm*  seduce  or  captivate.  Tbe  human  bent 
is  always  exposed  to  tlie  power  of  fctnnle  attraetiena : 
it  is  guarded  with  difltcuhy  against  the  allurement*  of 
a  coquette;  it  is  incapable  of  resisting  tbe  united 
charm*  of  body  and  mind. 

Females  are  indelited  fbr  their  at^^tetion*  ni 
charm*  to  a  happy  conformation  of  features  and  figunt, 
but  they  sometimes  borrow  their  allurement*  from 
their  toilet  Attractionh  consist  of  those  ordinary 
graces  which  nature  bestows  on  women  with  more  or 
less  liberality;  they  are  the  common  property  of  Iha 
sex ;  '  This  cestus  was  a  fine  party-oolour«d  girdk^ 
which,  as  Homer  tells  us,  had  all  the  cKroctMiis  ^ 
the  sex  wrought  into  it.*— Addisom.  JtUuremtnt*  con- 
sist of  those  cultivated  graces  formed  by  the  aid  of  a 
faithful  kMklng-glass  and  the  skilfUl  hand  of  one 
anxious  to  please :  '  How  Justly  do  I  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
sloth  and  luxury  in  the  place  where  I  first  yieMed  to 
those  aUwrtmeia*  which  seduced  me  to  deviate  from 
temperance  and  innocence.*— Jobmson.  C%«r«u  eoiK 
sist  of  those  singular  graces  of  nature  which  are  granted 
as  a  rare  and  precious  gilt :  they  are  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  tbe  individual  possessor;  'Juno  made  a  visit 
to  Veaus,  the  deity  who  presides  over  love,  and  begged 
of  her  as  a  particular  fkvour.  that  she  would  lentfbar 
for  a  while  those  charm*  wito  which  she  subdued  tka 
hearts  of  gods  and  men.*— Anoisoa. 

Defects  unexpectedly  discovered  tend  to  the  dimfaw 
tkm  of  attraetion*  ;  aUurement*  vanish  when  tlie  arti 
flee  is  discovered ;  charm*  kise  their  eflfeet  when  tima 
or  habit  have  rendered  them  too  fkmiliar,  so  transitory 
Is  the  influence  of  mere  perscm.  Attraction*  assau 
the  heart  and  awaken  the  tender  passion;  aUmmaen^ 
serve  to  complete  the  cotiouest,  which  will  however 
be  but  of  short  duration  ir  there  be  not  more  solid 
though  less  brilliant  charm*  to  substitute  afiOx'tion  ta» 


thejraace  of  passion. 

When  applied  as  these  terms  mav  b 
besides  the  personal  endowments  of  the  fieroale  sex,  at- 


■  these  terms  mav  be  to  other  objects 


traction*  and  charm*  express  whatever  is  very  amiabia 
In  themsdves ;  alluremant*  on  the  contrary  whatever 

•Vide Abbe Gliard and Roabaod:  **AttnltB»appai^ 
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ti  hiMrul  and  eongMtal  to  tbt  bM«  propeaiMta  of 
boiMBiwtare.  A eoattemn  who w—  pevwr pomemeA 
of  eJUrwu,  and  hM  kMt  aU  pefaoMl  uUrttM^ns,  may, 
bj  tbo  mUTtmemU  of  dren  and  nianuers,  aided  by  a 
tboaMod  merecrkioaa  arta,  atill  retain  the  wretcbed 
power  of  duing  Incalculable  miacblef. 

An  attrmetion  iprinffi  ftom  MMDetbinf  remarkable 
and  Btrikhif ;  it  lies  in  tbe  ezterlour  aepecti  and 
awalMna  an  intereet  towards  itadf :  a  tkmrm  acta  by  a 
aeerel,  all-powerfnl,  and  IrraeisUble  impulae  on  tbe 
aool: It  eprina  from  an  accordance  of  tbe  ofejlea  with 
tbealfealomof  tbebeait;  it  takes  bold  of  tbe  bnasl- 
natlon,  and  awakens  an  eotbusiaam  peculiar  to  Itself: 
an  Murtmmu  acts  on  tbe  senses;  it  flatterr  tbe  pas- 
rtoos ;  it  enslaves  tbe  imafination.  A  musical  sodety 
has  aOrcetion*  for  one  who  Is  muslcalW  iodined :  for 
Bosiek  bas  eksrm^  to  sootbe  tbe  troubled  soul:  fash- 
ionable society  bas  too  many  mUmnmmUa  for  youth, 
wblcb  are  not  easUy  withstood. 

Tbe  mosick,  tbe  eloquence  of  tbe  preacher,  or  tbe 
crowds  of  beaiers,  are  mttrmUiwuB  for  the  ocearional 
attendants  at  a  place  of  worship :  tlie  society  of  culti- 
vated penoos,  whose  character  and  manners  have 
been  attempered  by  tbe  benign  influence  of  Cbris- 
lianlty,  possess  peculiar  ckmrwu  for  tlMMe  wlw  have  a 
eoncentallty  of  disposition ;  ttie  present  lax  and  undis- 
ciplined age  is  however  Ul-fltted  for  tbe  formation  of 
such  society,  or  tbe  susoeptibilitv  of  such  cAanas.* 
people  are  now  more  prone  to  yield  to  tbe  mllmrtwunu 
of  pleasure  and  licentious  gratification  in  their  social 
Intercourse.  A  military  llfis  bas  powerful  mttrmetwns 
tor  adventurous  minds;  gkMry  Ims  irrestitible  cAcraw 
for  tbe  ambitious:  tbe  MUmrtaumt*  of  wealth  predomi- 
nate in  the  minds  of  tlie  great  bulk  at  mankind. 


TO  ALLUBE,  TEMPT.  SEDUCE,  ENTICE, 

.iCIIar*  li  compounded  of  tbe  intenaivt  syllable  ol  or 
ad  and  ittre,  in  French  l0urr$^  in  German  liufcr  a  Iters 
or  bait,  signifying  to  liold  a  bait  in  order  to  catch  ani- 
mals, and  figuraUvely  to  present  something  to  please 
tbe  senses,  or  tbe  understanding ;  Umpt^  In  French 
Umttr,  Latin  umU  to  try,  comes  from  I«iUm,  partldplo 
oftmtdo  to  stretch,  signifying  by  efforts  to  impel  to  ac- 
tion ;  atdue*^  in  French  tmtuirtj  Latin  «ediic«.  is  com- 
pounded of  M  apart  and  duM  to  lead,  signifying  lo 
iMd  anv  one  askw ;  tiUiee  is  probably,  y«rsirtstAej6i, 
changed  from  imeite;  dsMw  is  compounded  of  the 
Latin  d«  and  csf ,  in  Dutch  ftsy,  German,  Itc.  km  a 
cage  or  enclosed  place  for  birds,  signifying  to  draw  into 
any  place  for  tlie  purpose  of  getting  tlwm  into  one's 
power. 

We  are  sKwtd  by  tlie  appearances  of  thints;  we  are 
Umpt04  by  ilie  words  of  perK>ns  as  well  as  the  appear- 
ances of  things;  we  are  fniictd  by  persuastons:  we 
are  stdmeed  or  dscsysd  by  tbe  influence  and  (kise  arta 
of  others. 

Tocilsrc  and  Um»t  are  used  either  in  a  good  or  bad 
■eose;  entice  s(mietiines  in  an  indifferent,  but  mostly 
In  a  bad  sense ;  stduc$  and  dee#y  are  always  in  a  bad 
sense.  Tbe  weather  mav  ailmrt  uTout  of  doors :  the 
love  of  pleasures  may  oil  art  us  Into  Indulgendes  Uiat 
afterward  cause  repentance;  <  June  96.  J884,  tbe  rats 
and  mice  by  which  Hamelen  was  infested  were  «^ 
larsd,  it  is  said,  by  a  piper  to  a  contiguous  river,  in 
which  tliey  were  all  drowned.*— Avnison.  We  are 
soneHmes  UmpUd  upon  very  fkir  grounds  to  nnder- 
taka  what  tuna  out  unfortunately  in  tbe  end :  our 
passions  an  our  bitterest  enemies:  tlie  devil  uses  them 
as  instruments  to  tempi  us  to  sin;  *In  our  time  the 
poor  are  strongly  ttmptei  to  assume  tbe  appearance  of 
wenlth.'-JoHX80ii.  When  the  wicked  entice  us  to  do 
tvil,  we  shoukl  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  flattering  re- 
pveaentatioos :  tlioae  who  know  what  Is  right,  and  i 
determined  to  practice  it,  wiU  not  suffor  tliemselves  lo 
be  enticed  Into  any  Irregidaritles ;  *  There  was  a  parti- 
cular grove  which  was  called  **tbe  labviintb  of  co- 
oueaes,"  where  many  were  enticed  to  the  chase,  but 
Rw  returned  with  purebasc'—Anmsoit.  Youna  men 
are  fVequently  ieduced  by  tbo  company  they  keep ; 
*Tbere  Is  no  kind  of  Idleness  1^  which  we  are  so 
easily  eeimced  as  that  which  dignifies  itsdf  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  busioessi*— JoHMSON.  Chlkiren  are  de- 
eefed  away  by  tbe  evil-minded,  who  wish  to  get  them 
Into  their  possession ;  *  I  have  beard  of  barbariaoai 
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iva  ships  to  tbeir  cooMs,  dsesf 
them  to  tbe  rocks  that  they  may  plunder  their  ladbig.^ 
— Jonnson. 

Tbe  country  Ims  its  eUmremente  for  tlie  cooten- 
plative  mind :  the  metropolis  is  f\iU  of  Umpuaiene, 
Those  who  have  anv  evil  prefect  to  execute  will  omit 
mtentieement  in  order  to  eedmce  the  young  aud  inex- 
perienced from  their  duty.  Tbe  practice  of  dec»fing 
cfaiMren  or  ignorant  people  into  places  of  cooflnemeot 
was  formerly  mora  frequent  than  at  present. 

AUmre  does  not  imply  such  a  powerfbl  inffoenca  aa 
tempt:  what  miUeree  draws  by  gentle  means ;  It  lies  in 
the  natura  of  the  thing  that  affects:  what  t^mpte  acts 
hj  direct  and  continued  efforts :  it  presents  motives  to 
the  mind  in  order  to  produce  declskm ;  it  tries  tha 
power  of  resisianoe.  Entice  supposes  such  a  dedslvo 
Influence  on  the  mind,  as  produces  a  detetmination  to 
act ;  in  which  respect  it  differs  fh>m  tlie  two  former 
terms.  .Attars  and  (saipc  produce  actions  on  tbe  mUid, 
not  necessarily  folfowed  by  any  result ;  for  we  may  ba 
•Ihered  or  t«mpted  to  do  a  thing,  without  necessarily 
doing  the  thing ;  but  we  cannot  ba  saltesd  unless  wa 
ara  led  to  take  some  step.  Hednte  and  deoeji  have  ro- 
fisrence  to  tbe  outward  action,  as  well  as  tbe  inwa?d 
movementt  of  tbe  mind  which  give  rise  to  them :  tbey 
indicate  a  drawing  a«ide  of  the  person  aa  well  an 
the  mind ;  it  is  a  misleading  tqr  fUse  representation. 
Prospects  are  •Uuringt  ofl^rs  are  tempting^  words  aio 
enticimgt  charms  are  eedmetite, 

TEY,  TEMPT. 
To  Urjf  (v.  TV  ttempt)  is  to  caU  forth  one*s  ordinary 
powera ;  to  tempt  Is  a  particular  species  of  trial ;  wa 
try  either  oursefves  or  others ;  we  tempi  others :  to  Iry 
is  for  the  most  part  an  indifferent  action,  a  person  may 
be  tried  in  order  to  ascertain  liis  principles  or  hM 
strength; 

League  all  your  fbrces  then,  ye  pow*rs  abova^ 
Join  all,  and  try  tbe  omnipotence  of  Jove. 

PofB. 
To  CMi^t  is  Ibr  tbe  most  part  taken  In  a  bad  i 
are  tempted  to  depart  fhun  tbdr  dui^; 

StiU  the  old  sting  remaln*d,  and  m« .^ 

To  Cmi^c  tlie  serpent,  as  he  tempted  man. 

Dbubak. 
It  Is  necessary  to  try  the  fidelity  of  a  servant  before  yoo 
place  confidence  In  bim  ;  it  is  wicked  to  u9ipt  any  ono 
to  do  that  which  we  should  think  wrong  to  do  ourwives : 
our  strength  is  tried  by  frequent  experience;  we  ara 
l«Bipl«d  bv  tbe  weakness  of  our  principles,  to  give  way 
to  the  violcDce  of  our  passions. 


EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT,  TRIAL,  PROOF. 
TEST. 

Experienee^  experimemt^  fkom  tbe  Latin  experier^ 
compounded  of  «  or  «x  and  perie  or  peri*  to  brinf 
fbrth,  signifies  tbe  thing  broogbt  to  light,  or  the  act  or 
bringing  to  light ;  triml  signifies  the  act  of  trfing^  (hxn 
trff  In  Latin  tents,  Hebrew  "^flt  to  explore,  examine, 
search ;  preef  signifies  either  tbe  act  ot  previngy  from 
the  Latin  prebe  to  make  good,  or  tlM  thing  made 
good,  prated  to  be  good ;  ff«t,  f^om  tlie  Latin  teetie  a 
witness,  is  that  wbicb  serves  to  attest  or  prove  the 
reality  of  a  tbinff. 

By  all  tbe  actions  bnpUed  in  these  terms,  we  endea. 
vour  to  arrive  at  a  certainty  respecting  some  unknown 
particular :  tbe  experience  is  that  which  bas  been  tried ; 
tbe  experiment  is  tbe  thing  to  be  tried :  the  experienc§ 
is  ceruin,  as  it  Is  a  deduction  from  tbe  past  for  tbe 
service  of  tbe  presem ;  tbe  experiment  is  uncertain, 
and  serves  a  itenre  porpose :  experience  h  an  unerring 
gnkle,  wliich  no  man  can  desert  without  falling  Into 
errour;  experiwtenU  may  fkil,  or  be  soperKded  by 
others  more  perfect. 

Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  mora)  troth,  the  ex- 
periment aids  us  in  ascertaining  speculative  truth ;  we 
profit  by  experience  to  rectify  practice ;  '  A  man  may, 
by  experience^  be  persuaded  that  his  will  is  free ;  that 
becandotbl8,ornotdoit*— TiLLOTsoN.  We  make 
experiweente  in  theoretical  Inquiries ;  *  Any  one  may 
eaally  make  this  exmtrimmUy  and  even  plabily  see  thai 
thera  Is  no  bod  In  tbe  cora  which  ants  lay  up.'— >A»di- 
ioii.    H«,ihtrdbra,irhoiiakasszp«r»«Mni«lniMt* 
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ten  ot  npttknm  nt9UM%^tmif  nd  detail*  ■»*! 
of  eominc  at  the  tratta  for  om  that  to  variable  and  on- 
certain,  and  that  too  In  mattere  of  the  fine  moment : 
the  cooeequeoceB  of  eoch  a  mtotafce  are  obvloue,  and 
have  beau  too  fatally  leallied  in  the  preeeot  age,  In 
which  ezMTiMM  hae  keen  eet  at  nought  by  ewy  wild 
ipecolaUM-,  who  has  reoommcDded  nptriwttmU  to  be 
made  with  aU  the  forme  of  moral  duty  and  dvU 
eociely;  'It  to  food  atoo  not  to  try  ta^ttimmUto 
eutea,  except  the  aeeemity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility 
«videBt.'-^[A00ii.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  txperimMU,  irtal,  iBd  frnf  *»▼•  eqoally  the 
flwry^**'  of  nncdtainty ;  but  the  nferimnU  to  em- 
ployad  only  in  mattere  of  an  intdlectnal  nature ;  the 
trial  toemployed  In  matten  of  a  penonal  nature,  on 
phyalcal  ae  well  aa  mental  ol>iectB;  the  pv^f  to  em- 
nloyed  in  moral  aul^eete :  we  make  an  uftriwunt  fai 
01^  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  true  or  fotae ;  we 
make  a  trial  in  order  to  know  whether  it  be  capable 
or  incapable,  convenient  or  inconvenient,  neefoi  or  the 
contrary ;  we  pot  a  thing  to  the  prp^f  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  it  be  jood  or  bad,  real  or  unreal : 
rtendtoooallrmoaroplnloQa;  they  are  the 
of  edenee;  the  phikieopher  doubte  every 
demonetrated  l»y 


poeliion  which  cannot  be 

•Mpmrmtmtt:  *  That  which  aboweth  them  to  be  wiee, 
to  the  gathering  of  princlplee  out  of  their  own  parU- 
eolar  etptriaumU  ;  and  the  flraming  of  our  parttcular 
nftnmaOt^  according  to  the  ruto  of  their  princlplee, 
ehaO  make  ua  euch  ae  they  are.*— HooKaa.  TrUdt 
are  of  abeolute  neceedty  in  directhig  our  coodoct,  our 
taete,  and  oor  choice ;  we  lodge  of  oor  etrength  or 
ekiU  hftrUU;  we  Judge  of  the  effect  of  coloun  by 
trimUy  and  the  like ; 

Bat  he  himeelf  betook  another  way, 

To  make  more  trial  of  bto  bardlment. 

And  eeek  adventores,  ae  be  with  prince  Arthor  went 

The  fr9of  determtnee  the  Judgement,  ae  in  common 
life,  according  to  the  vulgar  proverb,  *  The  proof  of 
the  podding  to  id  the  eating  r  eo  in  the  knowledge  of 
man  and  tbinge,  the  ^tm/  of  mea*e  characten  and 
merito  to  best  made  by  ofaaerving  their  coaduct; 
O  goodly  oeage  of  thoee  aadent  tymee ! 
In  whieh  the  eword  wae  eervant  unto  right: 
When  not  for  malice  and  contentiooe  crymee. 
But  aU  for  praiee  and  pr^tf  of  manly  might. 

BraaeBa. 

The  •xp0rimmU.  to  a  eort  of  trial;  «When  we  are 
eearrhing  out  the  nature  or  uropcrtiee  of  any  being  by 


vnriooe  methods  of  trial, 
called  «x^«rnB«iil.'— Wattb. 


of  obeervation  to 
The  pre^  reeoka  IhMn 


the  Crtel';  '  My  paper  givee  a  timoroua  writer  an  op> 
portunltyof  potttng  hto  abilitiee  to  the  fro^f.'—Avw- 
worn.  When  the  word  t«$t  to  taken  In  the  eenee  of  a 
frtfo/,  ae  in  the  phraoee  to  etand  the  tMf,  or  to  make  a 
UMty  it  derives  its  meaning  ftom  the  chymical  proeese 
of  refining  metato  In  a  tut  or  cupel,  tfta  belna  in 
lulian  the  name  of  thto  veesel.  The  tut  to  tberdora 
a  positive  and  powerful  triml ; 

AU  thy  vezatkms 
Were  but  my  Irta2«  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  iMt.— SHAKSPCAai. 
When  the  tMt  to  taken  for  the  means  of  trying  or  prov- 
4(,  it  bears  a  similar  signification ; 
Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  clear,  unchang*d  and  universal  light, 
Lift,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart 
At  once  tlie  source,  and  end,  and  tut  of  every  art 

pQPa. 
Hence  thto  word  to  used  in  the  legal  eensa  for  the 
pr—f  which  a  man  to  required  to  give  of  Ids  religioiia 
creed* 

ATTEMPT,  TRIAL,  ENDEAVOUR,  ESSAY, 
EFFORT. 

Atttwmt,  in  French  affnu«r,  Latin  atttnla,  from 
af  or  •/  and  tenia,  signifies  to  try  at  a  thing;  trt'cl 
comes  from  try  (v.  Kxptritmu);  mdummr,  eom- 
pooaded  of  «i  and  the  French  d«v«tr  to  owe,  uniflee 
to  try  according  to  one's  doty ;  «««ey,  In  French 
«s«iV«r,  oomea  probaUy  fhan  the  German  •rtmekm. 
compoiinded  of  sr  and  amtktm  to  eaek,  written  in  old 


I  to  see  where  he  can  i 


Oerokan  auM/Jtnu  and  to 

ukm  to  eee  or  kwk  after,  signUying  to  aspire  after,  to 
look  up  to;  efforts  in  French  4^«rt,  from  the  Latia 
^trtt  present  tense  of  ^er»,  compounded  of  e  or  « 
and  fer0,  signifiea  a  brli^lng  oot  or  calUng  forth  the 
strength. 

To  atteaipt  to  to  set  about  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
eflecting  it ;  to  try  to  to  set  aboot  a  thing  with  a  view 
of  seeing-  the  result  An  attM^t  respects  the  actloa 
with  its  object;  a  trfW  to  the  exerdee  of  power.  We 
alwayaaawhen  we  attsei^;  we oee the eeiwes and 
the  understandhig  when  we  try.    We  mtumpt  by  trw- 

trngi  but  we  amy  try  without  sffiwwtmy;  — ^ 

thief  Mttmfta  to  break  Into  a  house  he  f 
tocks  and  nsteni 
gain  admittance. 

Men  ttgrnpt  to  remove  avito;  they  trw  ccpeiknemst. 
JitiewaU  are  perpetaally  made  by  quacks,  whether  te 
medidne,  polltldn,  or  religion,  to  recommend  eoma 
scheme  of  their  own  to  the  notice  of  the  publick ; 
which  are  often  nothing  more  than  triaU  of  sklU  to 
see  who  can  most  eflectnaOy  impoee  on  the  creduliqr 
of  mankind.  Sidrited  people  make  attss^te ;  perae- 
vering  people  make  trial* ;  players  mttmapt  to  per- 
fonn  diflbrent  paru ;  and  try  to  tain  apptaoM. 

An  endtavur  to  a  continued  eft«si^  JttUmpt§ 
may  be  fmitlem ;  triaU  may  be  vain ;  MtdsnoMwa, 
though  unavailing,  may  be  well  meant  Many  attsn^te 
are  made  which  exceed  the  abilities  of  the  mUtmpUr; 
triml*  are  made  in  matters  of  speculation,  the  remliB 
of  which  are  unceruin ;  tmUmtwrnr*  are  made  In  the 
moral  concerns  of  life.  People  attempt  lo  write  books ; 
they  trp  various  methods ;  and  mdeav0mr  to  obtain  a 
Uvelihood. 

An  u*af  to  used  altogether  in  a  figurative  sense  for 
an  mttempl  or  endeavour ;  It  to  an  lotdlectasJ  exettioo. 
A  modest  writer  apologizes  for  hto  feeble  e#«ay  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  and  cultiva- 
tion :  hence  short  treatises  which  serve  as  oUempt*  to 
iOustrate  any  point  in  morato  are  termed  utof/it  among 
which  are  the  flneet  productions  in  our  language  Atm 
the  pen  of  Addieon,  Steele,  and  thdr  successors.  An 
^0H  to  to  an  «tt«iii^t  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  It  to 
the  very  act  of  calling  forth  thoee  powera  which  are 
employed  in  aa  mUempt,  In  mttempttn^  to  make  an 
escape,  a  person  to  aometimei  obliged  to  make  deape. 
rate  efort*. 

Attempt*  at  imitation  ezpnee  the  Imitator  to  rfdkola 
when  not  executed  with  peculiar  exactnem ;  *  A  nainral 
and  unconstrained  behaviour  has  something  in  it  so 
agreeabte  that  it  to  no  wonder  to  see  people  ewrftsesw 
tn^  after  It ;  but  at  the  same  time  It  to  so  very  hard 
to  nit,  when  it  to  not  bom  with  us,  that  peopto  often 
make  themadves  ridiculous  in  mttuitpting  iO^Adm- 
aoa.  TVtals  of  strength  are  often  foolhardy;  in  soma 
caaea  attended  with  mlaehievoua  oooaeqoencas  lo  ttoa 
trier; 

To  bring  it  to  the  tn'ol,  win  you  dare 

Our  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices  to  comMre  7 

uarniv. 
Honest  eadMeear*  to  please  are  lo  be  distinguished 
from  Mle  attempu  to  catch  applaoae ;  '  Whether  or 
no  (said  Socrates  on  the  dav  of  hto  execution)  God 
will  approve  of  my  actk>ikB  I  know  not ;  but  thto  1  aai 
sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  times  made  it  my  mUmvow 
to  please  him.*— Aoduon.  The  first  utmp*  of  youth 
ou^  to  meet  with  indulgence,  in  order  to  aflbrd  en- 
to  ridng  talents ;  '  Thto  treatise  pridea 


itadf  in  no  higher  a  titte  than  that  of  an  etm,  or 
imperfect  attempt  at  a  subject*— OiunviLLB.  Great 
mtumpu^  which  require  extraordinary  tfaru  either 
of  body  or  mind,  always  meet  with  an  adequate  share 
nt  publick  applause ;  *  The  man  of  sagacity  bestka 
himadf  to  dtotreis  hto  enemy  by  methods  probaWe  and 
reducible  to  reason:  so  tbe  same  reason  wiB  foitUy 
hto  enemy  to  ehide  theae  hto  regular  ef*ru :  but  your 
fod  projects  with  such  notable  Inconalatency,  that  aa 
course  of  thought  can  evade  hto  maddnatlona.*— 
Stbblb. 


ATTEMPT,  UNDERTAKING,  ENTERPRISE. 

An  ottmt  to  the  thing  atternvtmi  (v.  TV  atten^f)  : 
an  uniertmkin£t  ft^om  aad^rtejb,  or  take  in  hand,  to 
thethteg  takanlahaad ;  an  9»terpn$*,  from  thaFkancto 
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I  of  Mfttpmitfr*  to  radotite,  bu 

"^btlidem  olr  tometblnf  Ht  ■boat  to  be  completed  to 
common  to  all  tbeie  terms.  An  mUmpt  h  lem  com- 
pttciiied  tJian  an  ttmd^ruking;  and  that  lem  arduous 
Chan  an  eiUtrfrUt,  JiUempu  are  the  common  exer- 
dona  of  power  fbr  obtaining  an  oliiect :  an  undert^img 
Involves  hi  It  many  parts  and  particutars  wblcb  require 
Ihouf  ht  and  judgement :  an  tnUrprif  has  more  that 
to  haaardous  and  dangerous  fai  tt^  it  requires  resolu- 
tion. JiUant*  are  nvqoently  made  on  the  lives  and 
property  oT Individuals ;  mmdtrtaking»  are  ft>nned  for 
private  piirpoMs ;  enUrfritf  are  commenced  for  some 
great  national  object 

NotMnf  can  be  effected  wttboat  making  the  atttmpt ; 
tiUmwt*  are  therefore  often  idle  and  unsuccessful, 
when  tliey  are  made  by  persons  of  little  discretion, 
who  are  eager  to  do  something  witJiout  knowing  bow 
to  direct  their  powers ; 

Why  wUt  thou  rush  to  certain  death  and  rage. 
In  rash  mUempu  beyood  thy  tender  age  1— Drydkh. 
UmitruUngt  are  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  in- 
volve a  man^s  serloas  interests ;  If  begun  witbout  ade> 
quale  means  of  bringing  them  to  a  cooclusioa,  they 
loo  fluently  bring  ruin  by  their  failure  on  those  who 
•re  coucerned  in  uiem ;  *  When  I  hear  a  man  com- 

fain  of  his  being  uufhrtunate  in  all  his  undtrukntfg^ 
shrewdly  suspect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  nto 
•flklrs.*— AoMSOH.  Enterwitts  require  personal  sa- 
CriflMS  rather  than  those  or  interest ;  he  who  does  not 
eorobine  treat  resolutioit  and  perseverance  with  con- 
■IderaMe  bodily  powers,  will  be  lU-fltted  to  take  part 
ia  grand  «»f«rpr>t«t. 

The  present  age  has  been  firultfol  in  mtumpt*  to 
bring  preaMUnre  genius  into  notice:  literary  under- 
Ukingt  have  of  lata  degenerated  too  much  into  mere 
•ommerdal  speculations :  a  state  of  war  gives  Mrtb 
to  aaval  and  military  mUrfHtes;  a  state  of  peace 
li  moat  Ibvourable  to  those  of  a  seientlfick  nature ; 
There  woiikl  be  few  tnUrpriset  of  great  labour  or 
kasard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not  tbe  power  of  magni- 
fying the  advantages  which  we  persuade  ourselves  to 
oipeot  from  tbem.*— Johmsoh. 


POOLHARDT,  ADVENTUROUS,  RASH. 

PMkardf  signilles  having  tbe  hardihood  of  a  fo^l . 
mi9tntur0tu^  rmdy  to  *<mt«r» ;  ruA,  in  German  rtueh^ 


signifies  swift,  COBMS  IhNn  tbe  Arabick  raoMAm 
to  JK>  swiftly. 

Tbe/Ml*anl|rezpreBBes  more  than  tbe  mivtninmu ; 
•od  tbe  tdventwrmu  than  tbe  r««*. 

The  foolk»rdp  man  venture*  in  defiance  of  conse- 
quences :  tlie  edrentmreu*  man  ventmree  from  a  k>ve 
of  tbe  arduous  and  the  bold ;  tlie  reek  man  ventures 
for  want  of  thought :  roorace  and  boldness  become 
feelkardikood  when  they  lead  a  person  to  run  a  fruit- 
leas  risk ;  an  adventuroue  spirit  sometimes  leads  a  man 
Into  unnecesrarv  dHBculties;  but  h  to  a  neceamry  ac- 
companiment or  greatness.  There  is  not  so  much  de- 
sign, but  there  to  more  violence  and  impetuosity  in 
ruekmeee  than  in  feelksrdikoed :  the  former  to  the 
consequence  of  an  ardent  temper  which  will  admit  of 
eorreetk)n  by  tbe  influence  of  the  judgement ;  but  the 
tatter  comprehends  tbe  perverrion  of  both  the  %irill  and 
tbe  Judi^ement. 

An  infidel  to  feelherify  who  risks  hto  Aiture  salva> 
tkm  for  tbe  mere  gratification  of  hto  pride ; 
If  any  yet  be  so/«e£Urrf|r, 
T*  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy. 
If  they  come  wounded  off  and  tame, 
No  honour 's  got  by  such  a  maim.— Butike. 


v9  prince,  who  deHf  hted 
In  enterprtoes  in  proportion  •■  they  presented  difl\cul- 
tlsa;  be  was  Ukewise  a  raek  prince,  as  was  evinced 
by  hto  bunplng  Into  the  river  Cydnus  whUe  he  was 
hot,  and  by  hto  leaping  over  the  wall  of  Oxydrace  and 
•iposing  himself  singly  to  tbe  attack  of  the  enemy; 


Twas  an  oM  way  of  recreating, 
Which  learned  butchers  ealledbearbali. 
A  bold,  arfawfrwu  exeretoe.— Butlbiu 


Ithig, 


wnt  tboo,  then,  rtiMW  tbe  vain  pursuit, 
f^  cmb  n  lilt  furWiiB  Sn£\ 

Faioft. 
tl 


TO  ENDEAVOUR,  AIM,  STRIVE,  STRUGGLE. 

To  endeuvemr  {v.  Attempt)  to  general  in  ito  object; 
eim  (v.  Jiim)  to  particutor ;  we  endeeveur  to  do  what- 
ever we  set  about;  we  am  at  doing  sonietltiiig  whicli 
we  have  set  bel'iHe  ourselves  as  a  desirable  object  To 
strive  (o.  Strife)  to  to  endteveur  earnestly ;  to  etrug' 
gUt  which  to  a  ftequeniative  of  «trie«,  to  to  sirtos 
earnestly. 

An  endeuvouT  springs  ftom  a  sense  of  duty ;  we  «»• 
deuveur  to  do  tliat  which  is  right,  aiid  avoid  that  which 
to  wrong :  miming  to  the  fruit  of  an  aurfring  temper ; 
the  object  oaaisS  at  to  always  something  superiour 
eiiJier  lu  reality  or  Imagination,  and  calto  for  particular 
exertion :  etHmng  to  the  cons*^uence  of  an  ardent  de- 
sire ;  the  thing  etriven  for  to  always  conceived  to  be  of 
importance :  etmggUitgie  tlieeflect  of  necessity ;  It  to 
proportioned  to  the  dinkulty  of  attainment,  and  the 
resistance  whidi  is  op|iosed  to  it ;  the  thing  etruggled 
for  is  Indispeusably  necessary. 

Those  onlv  who  endeavour  to  discharge  their  duty 
to  God  and  Uielr  fellow -creatures  can  expect  real  trao* 

Suiility  of  mind ;  *  *T  to  no  uncommon  tiling,  my  good 
anclio,  for  one  half  of  the  world  to  use  the  otlier  balf 


like  bnites,  and  then  endeuveur  to  make  * 

I.    whoever  mime  at  the  acquirement  of  neat 
wealth  or  much  power  opeoa  tbe  door  for  much  mlseiy 


to  himself; 

However  men  may  uim  at  etovatkm, 
*T  to  properiy  a  female  passkm^— SiiBmToifs. 
As  our  passions  are  acknowledged  to  be  our  greatest 
enemies  when  they  obtain  the  ascendancy,  we  sboold 
always  etrive  to  keep  tliem  under  our  conuol ; 
All  understand  their  great  Creator's  will, 
Strive  to  be  happy,  and  in  that  fulfil. 
Mankind  excepted.  k>rd  of  all  beside. 
But  only  slave  to  folly,  vice,  and  pride. 
Jammfl. 
There  are  some  men  who  etruggte  through  lifb  to  ob 
tain  a  mere  competence ;  and  yd  dto  witbout  aueeeed* 
log  In  their  otiject ; 

So  tbe  boat*s  brawny  crew  the  current  stem. 
And  slow  advancing  struggle  with  the  stream. 
Dbydbm. 
We  ought  to  eudeuveur  to  correct  faults,  to  ons  at 
auaining  Christian  perfection,  to  etrive  to  conquer  bad 
habits :  these  are  the  surest  means  of  saving  us  ftom 
tbe  necessity  of  etruggling  to  repahr  an  Injured  repu- 
tation. 

ENDEAVOUR,  EFFORT,  EXERTION. 

The  Idea  of  caMing  our  powers  into  action  to  eoiiH 
mon  to  these  terms :  endeeveur  (v.jStten^t)  expresaea 
littto  more  than  tbto  common  Idea,  being  a  term  of 
general  import:  ^fert^  from  tbe  Latin  ^ert^  from 
efere  to  bring  fortii,  signifying  the  brlnfpng  out  of 
power ;  and  exertion^  in  Latin  exere^  signl/ying  tbe 
putting  forth  power,  are  particular  anodes  of  endea- 
veur;  the  former  being  a  special  strong  sadeariwr,  the 
latter  a  continued  strong  endeavour.  The  endeavour 
to  called  forth  by  ordinary  drcumetances ;  the  tffori 
and  exertion  by  tJiose  which  are  extraordinary.  The 
endeavour  flows  out  of  the  condition  of  our  being  and 
constitution:  as  rattonal  and  responsibto  agents  wo 
must  make  dally  ca^ovevrs  to  fit  ouraelves  for  an  here- 
after ;  as  willing  and  necessitous  agents,  we  use  our 
endeavours  to  obuin  such  thinp  as  are  agreeable  or 
needful  for  us :  when  a  particutor  emergency  arises  we 
make  a  great  ^ort;  arul  when  a  serious  object  to  to 
be  obtained  we  make  snltaUe  exertions* 

The  endemveur  to  indefinite  both  as  to  the  end  and 
the  means:  the  end  may  be  hnmedtote  or  remote ;  tbo 
means  may  be  ehber  direa  or  indirect :  but  in  tbe 
^ort  tbe  end  to  immediate ;  the  means  are  direct  and 
perMMial :  we  may  either  make  an  endeuvour  to  gat 
into  a  room,  or  we  may  make  an  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  situation  in  life,  or  act  oUr  part  well  in  a  pariicular 
sitoatlon ;  *  To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadt* 
ness  in  the  right  path  ought  to  be  the  eonsUnt  radsa- 
vour  of  every  rational  being.*— Johnson.  We  umk» 
eforts  to  speik,  or  we  make  ^oru  to  get  through  » 
crowd,  or  we  make  efforts  to  overcome  our  foellnga ; 
*  The  influence  of  custom  to  such,  that  to  conquer  It 
will  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  fortitude  and  virtud.* 
•^OB!(soii.    Tbt  sadfavsar  nay  call  tatth  mm  m 
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manypowera;  tbe  tffort  calls  forth  but  one  power: 
Uie  enaeacour  to  please  in  society  is  laudable,  if  it  do 
not  lead  to  vicious  eompllances ;  it  is  a  laudable  fffort 
of  fortitude  to  suppress  our  complatnts  in  the  moment 
of  su(r»  ring.  Tiie  exertion  is  as  cumpreheiisiTe  in  its 
Bieanins  as  tbe  eiufcaeoar,  and  as  positive  as  the 
effort ;  but  the  endeavowr  is  most  commonly,  and  the 
c#orf  always,  applied  lo  Individuals  only;  whereas 
the  exvrtion,  is  applicable  to  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. A  tradesman  usei  his  best  «ndta»onT»  to 
please  his  customers:  a  combatant  makes  desperate 
fffort*  to  overcome  his  antagonist:  a  candidate  for 
literary  or  parliamentary  honours  uses  great  exertitnu 
to  surpass  his  rival ;  a  nation  uses  great  exertion*  to 
raise  a  navy  or  eitend  its  commerce ;  *  Tbe  discom- 
fitures which  the  republlck  of  assassins  has  suffered 
liave  uniformly  called  forth  new  exerUvn*.* — Bcbkc. 


TO  EXERT,  EXERCISE. 

Tbe  employment  of  some  power  or  qnaliteatlon  that 
belonp  to  oneself  is  the  common  idea  conveyed  by 
these  terms ;  but  exert  (v.  Endeavour)  may  be  used 
fbr  what  is  bitemal  or  external  of  oneself;  ezereue^  in 
l/atin  exereeo^  fVoni  ex  and  oreso,  signifying  to  drive 
or  fbrce  oat,  is  employed  only  for  that  which  forms  an 
express  part  of  oneself:  heuce  we  speak  of  exerting 
one's  strength,  or  extriimg  one*8  voice,  or  exerting 
one's  influence  ;  of  exerdeinf  one's  limbs,  exertinng 
one's  understanding,  or  exercising  one's  tongue ;  '  How 
has  Milton  represented  the  whole  Godhead,  exerting 
hself  towards  man  In  its  full  benevolence,  under  the 
threefold  distinction  of  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and 
Comforter.'— Addison.  *6od  made  no  Acuity,  but 
also  provided  It  with  a  proper  object  upon  which  it 
might  exerciee  itself.'— South. 

Exert  conveys  simply  the  Idea  of  calling  (brtb  into 
aetion ;  exereite  always  conveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  continued  exertion  coupled  with  that  of  the  purpose 
or  end  for  which  it  Is  made:  thus  a  person  woo  calls 
to  anotiicr  exert*  his  voice ;  be  who  speaks  aloud  for 
any  length  of  time  ex^eiee*  his  lungs.  When  the 
will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  upon  any  faculty 
of  tbe  soul,  or  a  member  of  tbe  body,  it  has  done  all 
that  the  whole  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  can  do  for  the 
actual  exereite  or  employment  <h  such  a  faculty  or 
member. 

TO  EXERCISE,  PRACTISE. 

Exerciee  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  praetiee^  from  the  Greek  irpdaou  to  do,  signifies 
to  perform  a  part 

These  terms  are  equally  applied  to  tbe  actions  and 
habits  of  men ;  bat  we  exerciee  in  that  where  the 
powers  are  called  forth ;  we  praetiee  In  that  where 
mquency  and  habitude  of  action  is  requisite :  we  ex- 
arcUe  an  art ;  we  praetiee  a  profession ;  *  Tbe  Roman 
tongue  was  the  study  of  their  youth :  it  was  their  own 
language  they  were  instructed  and  exerdeed  in.* — 
Locks.  *A  woman  that  praetWd  phyiick  in  man's 
clothM.'— Tatlbr.  We  may  both  exerdae  or  praetiee 
a  virtue ;  but  the  former  is  that  which  the  nartieular 
occurrence  calls  forth,  and  which  seems  to  oemand  a 
peculiar  efiTort  of  ttie  mind ;  tbe  latter  Is  that  which  is 
done  daily  and  ordinarily :  thus  we  in  a  peculisr  man- 
ner are  said  to  exerciee  patience,  fortitude,  or  (brliear- 
ance :  to  praetiee  charity,  kindness,  t>enevolence,  and 
the  like:  *  Every  virtue  requires  time  and  place,  a 
proper  object,  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of  circumstances 
for  the  due  exerciee  of  it.*— AoDtsoit.  *AII  men  are 
not  equally  qualified  for  getting  money ;  but  It  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  alike  to  praetiee  this  virtue  (of 
thrift).'— Bu  DO  KLi/. 

A  similar  distinction  charaeteriaes  these  words  as 
nouns :  the  tbmter  applying  solely  to  the  powers  of 
tbe  body  or  mind ;  the  latter  solely  to  the  mechanical 
operations :  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  vigour  of 
the  mind  are  alike  impaired  by  tbe  want  of  exerdee; 
*  Reading  Is  to  the  mind  what  exerdee  is  to  the  body.* 
—Addison.  In  every  art  praetic*  is  an  Indlspeneable 
requisite  for  acquiring  perftetion ; 

Long  nractioe  has  a  sure  Improvement  found, 
With  nmlled  fires  to  bum  the  barren  ground. 

UaVDKN. 

XlM  axerd**  of  tba  namoiy  Is  of  CiM  flnt  laportaaea 


in  the  education  of  ooiUrcn ;  constant  prmetiee  la 
writing  is  almost  the  only  means  by  which  the  art  of 
peaiuausbip  is  acqu  red. 

CUSTOM,  FASHION,  MANNER,  PRACTICE. 

(kut4rm*y  faekion*^  and  sMiiiMrs  are  all  employed 
for  communities  of  men :  eu*tem  (v.  CWsCm^  katit) 
respects  estsblished  and  general  modes  of  action; 
faeJUon^  in  French  /aeon,  from  fade  to  do  or  make, 
regardf  partial  and  tiansiiury  modes  of  making  or  do- 
ing things :  manner^  in  tbe  limited  sense  in  wbicb  it  Is 
here  takrn,  signifies  the  maniter  or  mode  of  men's 
living  or  behnvlng  in  their  social  Intercourse. 

Cuetom  is  auihorilative ;  it  suiids  in  the  phice  of 
law,  and  rtgiilates  the  conduct  of  men  in  tbe  most  im- 
portant concerns  of  life :  fashion  is  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious, it  decides  in  matters  of  trifling  Import :  moMner* 
are  rational ;  they  are  the  expressions  of  moral  feelinfa. 
Cuetomt  are  most  prevalent  in  a  barbarous  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  fashion*  rule  most  where  luxury  has  made  the 
greatest  process ;  manners  are  most  distinguishable  la 
a  civilized  state  of  society. 

Oastom*  are  in  their  nature  as  uncliangeable  m 
/B«Aums are  variable;  manner*  depend  oo  cuhivatkm 
and  collateral  circumstances:  cuetome  die  away  or  are 
abolished;  faahione  pass  away,  and  new  ones  take 
their  place ;  mannere  are  altered  either  for  the  l»etter  or 
the  worse:  endeavours  have  been  miccessfblly  employ- 
ed in  several  parts  of  India  to  abolish  the  enetom  of  in* 
fanticide,  ana  that  of  women  sacrifkine  themselves  on 
the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands;  *The  euetam  of 
representing  tbe  grief  we  have  for  the  loas  of  the  dead 
by  our  habits,  certainly  had  its  rise  from  the  real  sorrow 
of  such  as  were  too  much  distressed  to  tske  the  care 
they  ought  of  their  drera.'— Stbblk.  The  votaries  of 
faehion  are  not  contented  with  giving  the  law  for  the 
cut  of  the  coat,  or  tbe  shape  of  the  bonnet,  but  they 
wish  to  intruae  upon  the  sphere  of  the  scholar  at 
the  artist,  by  ivescribing  in  matters  of  literature  and 
taste; 

Of  beasts,  it  is  confess'd.  the  ape 
Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape : 
Like  man,  he  imitates  each  fashion. 
And  malice  Is  his  ruling  passion.— Swirr. 
The  Influence  of  publick  opinion  on  the  wtmmnera  of  a 
people  has  never  been  so  strikingly  illustrated  as  In  tbe 
instance  of  tbe  French  nation  during  and  stnoe  tbb  Re- 
volution ; 

Their  arms,  their  arts,  theb  manner*,  T  diseloee, 

And  how  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  rose. 

Dbtdbn. 

Practice,  in  Latin  praetieusj  Greek  wpoKriieit,  from 
vpdoci*  to  do,  signifies  actual  doing  or  ilie  thing  done, 
that  is  I7  distinction  the  regularly  doing,  or  the  thinf 
regularly  done.  In  which  sense  It  is  most  analoious  to 
custom;  but  practice  simply  conveys  the  idea  of  actual 
performance ;  cueUm  includes  also  the  accessory  idea 
of  repetition  at  stated  periods :  a  practice  must  be  de* 
fined  as  fluent  or  unfreqoent,  r^ularor  Irregular; 
but  a  custom  does  not  require  to  1m  qualified  by  any 
such  epithets :  it  may  be  the  practice  of  a  person  to  do 
acts  of^  charity,  as  the  occasion  requires ;  but  when  he 
uniformlv  does  a  particular  act  of  chanty  at  any  given 
period  of  the  year,  it  Is  pmperiy  denominated  his  »«- 
torn  ;  *  Savage  was  so  touched  with  the  discovery  of  hit 
real  mother,  that  it  was  his  frequent ^octtce  lo  walk  lo 
the  dark  evenings  for  several  hours  before  her  door, 
with  hopes  of  seeing  her  as  she  might  cross  her  apart- 
ments with  a  candle  in  her  hand.*— Johnson. 

Both  praetirx  and  euetam  are  general  or  particular, 
but  the  fornier  b  absolute,  the  latter  relative;  the  vros- 
flee  may  be  adopted  by  a  number  of  persons  withoat 
ref^srence  to  each  other ;  but  a  cuetem  Is  always  follow^ 
cd  either  by  imitation  or  prescription  ;  the  praetic*  of 
gaming  has  always  been  followed  by  tbe  vicious  part 
of  society ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  tbe  booour  (tf  aua 
that  it  will  never  become  a  cuatom. 


CUSTOM,  HABIT. 

Outam  signifies  the  same  as  In  tbe  preeedlng  article ; 
hakit.  In  Latin  habitud*,  fVom  AaArs  to  have,  marks  tbe 
state  of  having  or  holding. 

Custom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  tbe  tame  act;  Mt 
is  the  satfMi  of  the  Mahometans,  if  th<qr  see  any  prtated 
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or  writtoi  paptr  opoo  the  gremd,  to  talM  It  vpand 
lav  it  ailde  caref  uU/,  at  not  knowing  but  it  may  con- 
taia  trmie  piec«  of  tbe  Alcoran/— Adduon.  Habit 
Ibe  effect  of  such  repetition ;  ur  a  loose  and  careiecs 
life  baa  brought  a  man  into  ktJbit§  of  dioipation,  and 
led  him  to  ne^act  tlioae  religious  duties  which  he  owed 
to  bis  Maker,  let  him  return  to  tbe  regular  worship  of 
Ood.*— BuAift.  The  cu»Um  of  rising  early  in  tbe 
morning  is  conducive  to  tbe  health,  and  may  in  a  short 
time  become  such  a  AaM  as  to  render  it  no  less  agree- 
able than  it  la  uaeAiL 

CuMUm  applies  to  men  collectively  or  individually; 
htAii  applies  to  the  Individual  only.  Everv  nation  has 
em»t0wu  peculiar  to  itself;  '  I  dare  not  shock  my  readers 
with  the  description  of  the  ciutosM  and  manners  of 
these  barbarians  (the  Hottentots).'— Hroats.  Every 
Individual  has  habits  pecuUar  to  bis  age,  station,  and 
circumstances. 

Custom^  in  regard  to  Individuals,  supposes  an  act  of 
tbe  will ;  htbit  implies  an  involuntary  movement :  a 
cwtoM  is  followed ;  ti habit  is  acquired:  whoever  fol- 
lows tbe  custom  of  imitating  tlie  look,  tcmc,  or  gesture 
Of  another,  is  liable  to  get  tlie  habit  of  doing  the  same 
bimself :  as  habit  is  sam  to  be  second  nature,  it  is  of 
Importance  to  guard  against  all  customg  to  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  become  habituattd :  ttie  drunkard  Is 
formed  by  tbe  custom  of  drinking  intemperately,  antll 
be  becomes  habituated  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors: 
the  profane  swearer  who  accustoms  himself  in  earhr 
life  to  utter  the  oaths  which  he  hears,  will  find  it  dim- 
cult  in  advanced  years  to  break  bhnself  of  the  htMt  of 
■wearing ;  the  love  of  Imitation  is  so  powerful  in  the 
Iroman  breast,  that  it  leads  the  m^r  part  of  mankind 
to  follow  ciMftfiR  even  in  ridicutous  things:  Solomon 
refers  to  the  power  of  habit  when  he  says,  *  train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  in  which  be  should  go ;  and  when  he 
la  old  he  will  not  depart  fhnn  it ;'  a  nower  which  cannot 
be  employed  too  early  in  the  aid  or  virtue  and  religion. 
*  The  force  of  educatioa  is  so  great,  that  we  may  mould 
tbe  minds  and  manners  of  tbe  young  into  wtiat  shape 
we  please,  and  give  tbe  Impressions  of  sucb  habitSt  as 
■ball  ev«r  afterward  remain.' — Attbrbort. 

Customarif  and  habitual^  the  epithets  derived  At>m 
these  words,  admit  of  a  similar  distinction :  the  cus- 
iMBory  action  is  that  which  is  repeated  after  the  man- 
ner of^a  custom ;  *  This  outosiary  superiority  grew  too 
delicaie  for  uuth,  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetration, 
allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  low  flattery.'— 
JoBMsoN.  The  habitual  action  is  that  which  is  done 
1^  tbe  force  of  habit ;  '  We  have  all  reason  to  believe 
that,  amid  numberless  infirmities  which  attend  hu- 
manity, what  the  great  Judge  will  chiefly  regard  is 
the  habitual  prevaUlog  turn  of  our  heart  and  life.'— 
Blair. 


CX)MMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINART,  MEAN. 

GtnsMii,  In  French  eommuMj  Latin  communis^  from 
ton  and  wmuus  tbe  joint  office  or  property  of  many,  has 
regard  to  tbe  multitude  of  ol^ects;  vulgar^  in  French 
ral^aire,  Latin  vulgaris^  from  vulgus  the  people,  has 
regard  to  the  number  and  quality  or  the  persuas ;  oriii- 
iMry,  in  French  ordimaira^  Latin  srdinariuSt  ftom  ordo 
tbe  order  or  regular  practice,  has  regard  to  the  repeti- 
tion or  disposition  of  things;  moan  expresses  the  same 
as  msdium  or  moderate,  from  which  it  Is  derived. 

Familiar  use  renders  things  eomuunt  vulgar^  and 
SftdtMorff ;  but  what  is  mean  is  so  of  itwlf:  the  com- 
«■•*,  vnigary  and  ordinary  are  therefore  frequently, 
tbongh  not  always,  mean ;  and  on  the  contrary,  what 
la  taaam  U  not  always  common^  vulgar,  or  ordinary  ; 
oonsequently.  In  the  primitive  sense  of  these  words,  the 
llfit  three  are  not  strictly  synonymous  with  the  last ; 
Bionsters  are  common  In  Africa ;  vulgar  reports  are 
little  to  be  relied  on ;  it  to  an  ordinary  practice  for  men 
to  make  light  of  their  word. 

Common  to  unHmtted  In  Its  application ;  It  Includes 
both  vulgar  and  ordinary;  the  latter  are  said  in  refer- 
•nce  to  peiaons  only,  essmra  with  regard  to  persons  or 
things:  an  opinion  is  either  common  or  vulgar;  an 
employment  is  cither  cowunon  or  ordinary :  It  was  long 
a  vulgarly  received  notion,  that  the  sun  turned  round 
tbe  earth :  it  Is  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  astronomers  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  disputes 
on  religion  have  rendered  many  facts  vulgar  or  com- 
■Mn,  which  were  formerly  known  only  to  iBe  learned ; 
on  that  aoooiint  It  la  now  become  on  ordinary  or  a 


common  pnustiee  for  nMi  to  dlmrt«  aboat  relteion, 
and  aven  to  ttuma  a  new  set  or  doctrinea  fbr  them- 
selves. 

In  the  figurative  aense,  In  which  they  convey  tbe  Idea 
of  low  value,  they  are  synonymous  with  wuan  :  what 
is  to  be  seen,  beard,  or  enioyed  by  every  body  Is  comr- 
mon^  and  naturally  of  little  value,  since  the  worth  of 
obtocts  freauently  depends  upon  their  scarcity  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them :  *Men  may  change  their 
climate,  but  they  cannot  their  nature.  A  man  that 
goes  out  a  fool  cannot  ride  or  sail  himself  into  cssisi** 
sense.* — Addison.  What  is  peculiar  to  common  people 
to  vulgar^  and  consequently  worse  than  common ;  it  to 
supposed  to  belong  to  those  who  are  ignorant  and  de- 
praved in  taste  as  well  as  in  morals;  'The  poH's 
thought  of  directing  Saun  to  tbe  sun,  which  in  the 
vulgar  opinion  of  mankind,  to  the  moat  conapicuoua 
part  of  the  creation,  and  tbe  placing  in  it  an  afl«el.  to  a 
circumstance  very  finely  contrived.' — Addisor.  What 
to  done  and  seen  ordinarily  may  be  done  and  seen 
easily ;  it  requires  no  abilities  or  mental  acquirements*, 
it  has  nothing  striking  in  it,  it  excites  no  interest :  '  A 
very  ordinary  telescope  shows  us  that  a  louse  is  itself 
a  very  lousy  creature.' — Addison.  What  to  in«aii  to 
even  below  that  which  to  ordhutry;  there  to  something 
defbctiveinit; 
Under  hto  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  dlfTrent  sex,  so  lovely  fair. 
That  what  secm'd  fair  in  all  the  world  seemM  now 
^eoa,  or  In  her  summ'd  up.— Milton. 
Common  to  opposed  to  rare  and  refined ;  vulgar  to 
polite  and  culuvated ;  ordinary  to  the  diAinguIslied ; 
mean  to  the  noble :  a  common  mind  busies  itwif  with 
common  objects;  vulgar  habits  are  easily  contracted 
f>om  a  slight  intercourse  with  vulgar  people ;  an  ordi' 
nary  person  is  seldom  associated  with  elevation  of 
character ;  and  a  mean  appearance  to  a  certain  marie 
of  a  degraded  condition,  if  not  of  a  degraded  mind. 

COMMONLY,  GENERALLY,  FREQUENTLY, 
USUALLY. 

GwNN#R<|r,  In  tbe  form  of cs«mi«ii  (v.  Ommnm).* 
genorotlyt  from  general^  and  the  Latin  ^emw  tbe  kind, 
respects  a  wliole  tiody  In  distinction  from  an  individual ; 
frequently.  fVom  freausnt^  in  French  freouent^  Latin 
freouens^  from  the  old  Latin  frago^  m  Greek  ^pdy» 
and  ^paywiiit  to  go  or  turn  about,  stonlfles  properly  a 
crowding;  usually,  from  usual  ancfiuejSignifles  ao* 
cording  to  use  or  custom. 

What  to  commonly  done  to  an  action  common  to  all : 
'  It  to  commomly  observed  among  soldiers  and  seamen, 
that  though  there  is  much  kindness,  there  to  little  grief.' 
—Johnson.  What  to  generally  done  is  the  action  of 
the  greatest  pan :  *  It  to  generallu  not  ao  much  the 
desire  of  men,  sunk  into  depravity^  to  deceive  the 
world,  ar  'hemselves.'— Johnson.  What  \a  frequently 
done  to  either  tlie  action  of  many,  or  an  action  many 
times  repeated  by  the  same  person ; '  It  to  toofrequently 
the  pride  of  studenu  to  despise  those  amusements  and 
recreations  which  give  to  the  rest  of  mankind  strength 
of  limbs  and  cheerfulness  of  heart.* — Juhsson.  Whtt 
Is  usually  done  to  done  regularly  by  one  or  many; 
*  The  inefflcacy  of  advice  to  usually  the  fault  of  the 
counsellor.* — Johnson. 

Oommonlf  to  opposed  to  rarely,  generally  and  fro- 
fusntly  to  occasionally  or  seldom :  usually  to  casually ; 
men  cowtmonly  judge  of  others  by  themselves ;  those 
who  Judge  by  the  mere  exterionr  are  generally  deceiv- 
ed ;  but  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  one  to  frc 
quently  exposed  to  grona  fhiuds ;  a  man  of  business 
usually  repairs  to  hto  counting-house  every  day  at  a 
certain  hour. 


GENERAL,  UNIVERSAL. 
Tbe  general  to  to  tbe  universal  what  tbe  part  to  to 
the  whole.  What  to  general  includes  the  greater  part 
or  number;  what  to  universid  includes  every  indivl^ 
dual  or  part  The  general  rul»  admits  of  many  ex 
ceptions ;  the  universal  rule  admits  of  none.  Human 
government  has  the  general  good  for  its  object :  the 
government  of  Providence  is  directed  to  universal 
good.  General  to  opposed  to  particular,  and  kbioat- 
sal  to  Individual.  A  scientiflck  writer  will  not  content 
himaelf  with  general  remarka,  whan  he  has  it  hi  hto 
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ENGLISH  STNONTMES. 


power  to  muif  toto  pmtle«tan ;  the  vniotnai  cam- 
plaint  which  we  hear  agaioat  ineo  for  their  pride,  ehows 
that  in  every  individual  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  leM  do* 
free.  It  !•  a  gen$ral  opinion  that  women  are  not  qua- 
filled  for  Kientifick  pursuits;  but  Madame  Dacier, 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  many  female  writers,  form  exceptions, 
BO  less  honourable  to  their  whole  sex,  than  to  them- 
selves in  particular :  It  Is  a  wuvtrtml  principle,  that 
ebildren  ought  lo  honour  their  parents ;  tlie  intention 
•f  the  Creator  in  this  respect  is  manifested  in  such  a 
variety  of  forms  as  to  admit  of  no  question.  OtnerMl 
philosophy  considers  the  properties  conmion  to  ail 
kHlies,  and  regards  the  distinct  properties  of  particular 
bodies,  only  inasmuch  as  they  confirm  abstract  f 
nerat  views.  Vnwers^  philosophy  depends  on  uni- 
vsrsoi  science  or  Icnowledge,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
hifinite  mind  of  the  Creator.  Otneral  grammar  an- 
braces  in  it  all  principles  tliat  are  supplied  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  alt  languages :  Miite«r«al  grammar  is  a  thing 
scarcely  attainable  by  the  stretch  of  human  power. 
What  man  can  become  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  existing  languages,  as  to  reduce  all  tbslr  particular 
Idioms  to  any  system  1 

USAGE,  CUSTOM,  PRESCRIPTION. 
The  usagt  is  what  one  baa  been  long  used  to  do; 
gu$tsm  (v.  CutUm)  is  what  one  generally  does ;  /r«- 
«crt/lto«  is  what  one  ia  preteriked  to  60.  Tbett«^« 
acquires  force  and  sanction  by  diut  of  time;  *  With 
the  national  assembly  of  France,  possession  is  nothing, 
lnw  and  luage  are  notlilng.'— Buskb.  The  aut^m 
acquires  sanction  by  the  frequency  oT  its  being  done  or 
the  numbers  doing  k ; 

For  since  the  time  of  8atam*s  holy  reign. 
His  hospitable  autam$  we  retain.— Da ydbm. 
The  preserntitn  acquires  force  by  the  authority  which 
jgeriU*  it,  namely,  the  univenal  consent  of  man- 
^nd ;  *  If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  preaetiption, 
could  be  wholly  shaken  off,  on  what  occasion  should 
U  be  expected  but  in  the  selection  of  lawful  pleasure  t* 
—Johnson.  Hence  it  arises  that  custosu  vary  in 
every  am,  but  that  iuag9  and  frtterifUo*  nipply  the 
place  of  written  law. 

POSSIBLE,  PRACTICABLE,  PRACTICAL. 

PottikUt  tnm  the  Latin  potntm  to  be  able,  signifies 
properly  to  be  able  to  be  done :  practUable^  from  prac 
tits  (e.  TV  exercise)  signifies  to  be  able  to  be  put  in 
frmcUf :  hence  the  difl^rence  between  possible  arul 
pracUeabU  Is  the  same  as  between  doing  once,  or  doing 
as  a  rule.  There  are  many  things  posnbU  which  can- 
not be  called  praetUabU^  but  what  is  prmuieabU  must 
In  its  nature  be  i»o«n»le.    The        •••  -      ^ 


prsfy 

Und 


on  the  power  of  the  agent;  *How  can  we,  without 
■opposing  ourselves  under  the  constant  care  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  give  any  possible  account  for  that  nice 
proportion  which  we  find  in  every  great  city  between 
the  deaths  and  births  of  its  Inhabitants  1'— Addison. 
The  practicabU  depends  on  circumstances ;  '  He  who 
would  aim  at  practicable  tilings  should  torn  upon 
allaying  our  pain,  rather  than  promoting  oor  sorrow.*— 
Btxkle.  a  child  cannot  say  how  much  it  Is  possible 
for  him  to  learn  until  he  has  tried.  Schemes  have 
sometimes  ev^  thhig  to  recommend  them  to  notice, 
bat  that  which  kof  the  first  Importance,  namely,  their 
projcticabiUtif. 

The  practicable  is  that  whkii  may  or  can  ha  proa- 
Used:  the  practical  is  that  which  Is  to  be  prae^ed  : 
the  former  therefore  applies  to  that  which  men  devise 
to  carry  into  fraetice  ;  the  latter  to  that  which  they 
have  to  practise :  projectors  ought  to  consider  what  is 
practicable;  divines  and  moralists  have  to  consider 
whati8;rra<rl»eal.  Tb/t  practicah  e  is  opposed  to  the 
impracticable  ;  the  praeticol  to  the  theoretic  or  specu- 
lative ;  '  Practical  cunning  shows  itself  in  political 
matten.*-  '-South. 


MAT,  CAN 

JIfcy  is  hi  German  ik^gen  to  wish,  Greek  paba  to 
#e»lre,  firom  the  connexion  betr^'n  wishing  and  com- 
plyliig  with  a  wish ;  can  aeni^es  possibility,  may 
hberty  and  probability :  he  wli#  las  sound  Umbe  can 
walk  \  hut  he  sia|r  not  walk  hi    Jcet  which  are  pro- 


Far  who  ea*  match  AehlllOBf  Iw  wfeo  e«it 
Must  yet  be  omn«  than  hero,  more  than  man. 

PoF*. 
Thou  coast  not  call  hf  m  fVom  the  Stygian  shore, 
But  thou,  alas !  mayst  Uve  to  suffer  more.— Pops. 

AIM,  OBJECT,  END. 

j9t8i  Is  In  an  probability  a  variation  of  home.  In  old 
Oetmsin  Aom.  It  is  the  home  which  the  marksman 
wishes  to  reach ;  It  is  the  tliiug  aimed  at ;  the  parti- 
cular point  to  which  one's  etTorts  art;  directed  ;  which 
is  liad  always  in  view,  and  to  the  atuiiiment  of  which 
every  thing  is  made  to  bend ;  object,  from  the  Lathi 
ohjectue^  participle  of  ob  andjacie  to  lie  in  the  way,  la 
more  vague ;  it  signifies  the  thing  tliat  IIm  before  us; 
we  pursue  it  by  taking  the  nece«eary  means  to  obtain 
it ;  it  becomes  the  fruit  of  our  labour;  end  in  the  Im- 
proper sense  of  ea^  is  still  more  general,  signifying  the 
thing  that  ends  one's  wishes  and  ei%deavours ;  it  is  tha 
result  not  only  of  action,  but  of  combined  action;  It  la 
the  consummation  of  a  scheme;  we  must  take  the 
proper  measures  to  anive  at  it. 

it  Is  the  aim  of  every  good  Christian  to  Uve  in 
peace ;  '  Cunuing  has  only  private,  selfish  otias,  an4 
sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed.'— 
Addison.  It  is  a  mark  of  dulness  or  folly  to  act  wttb> 
out  an  object:  *  We  should  sufficientiy  weigh  the  0^ 
jeete  of  our  hope,  whether  they  be  such  as  we  may 
reasonably  expect  IVom  them  what  we  propose  in  their 
fruition.'— Addison.  Every  scheme  b  likely  to  foil,  ui 
which  the  means  are  not  adequate  to  the  end ;  *  Llboty 
and  truth  are  not  in  themselves  desirable,  but  only  ■■ 
th^relaie  to  a  farther  en^*— BBaKBi.BY. 

We  have  an  »m ;  we  propose  to  ourselves  an  •»- 
^eel ;  we  look  to  the  end.  An  am  la  attalnablfi|  an 
object  worthy,  an  end  important 


TO  AIM,  POINT,  LEVEL. 

jfm,  signifying  to  take  aim  (o.  Mm)^  is  to  dfneet 
OQe*s  view  towards  a  point ;  poini^  from  the  noon 
pointy  signifies  to  direct  the  point  to  any  thina ;  levd^ 
from  the  adjective  ierei,  signifies  to  put  one  thing  on  « 
level  with  another. 

Mm  expre»ses  more  than  the  other  two  words,  Inas 
much  as  It  denotes  a  direction  towards  some  minute 
point  In  an  object,  and  the  otheni  imply  direction  to- 
wards the  whole  objects  themselves.  We  oiai  at  a 
bird ;  we  point  a  cannon  against  a  wall ;  we  level  % 
cannon  at  a  wall.  Pointing  is  of  course  used  with 
most  propriety  In  reference  to  instruments  that  have 
poinu ;  it  is  likewise  a  less  decisive  action  than  Hther 
aiming  at  levelling.  A  stick  or  a  finger  may  be  Mtiiisd 
af  a  person,  merely  out  of  derision ;  but  a  mow  Is 
levelled  or  aimed  with  an  express  intent  of  committliig 
an  aa  of  violence ; 

Their  heads  from  aiming  Mows  tbmr  bear  afar, 

With  clashing  gaunllets  then  provoke  the  war. 

DaTDSK. 

Ha  ealli  mi  Bacehns,  and  propounds  the  prliee: 
The  groom  his  fdlow-groom  at  buts  defies. 
And  bends  his  bow,  aiki  levole  whh  his  eyes. 

Dbtdbw. 
The  same  analogy  Is  kept  op  hi  their  figurative  ap> 
plication. 

The  shafts  of  ridicule  are  bat  too  often  aimed  with 
little  effect  against  the  follies  of  fashion:  *  Anotbet 
kind  there  is,  which  although  we  desire  for  itself,  m 
health  and  virtue,  and  knowledge,  nevertheless  thef 
are  not  the  last  mark  whereat  we  aim,  but  have  theu 
further  end  wliereunto  they  are  referred.'— Uooaaa 
Remarks  which  seem  merely  to  point  at  others,  with 
out  being  expressly  addressed  to  them,  have  always  • 
bad  tendency ; 

The  story  sUly  pohttt  at  you.— OinnBiu.Aia>. 

h  has  hitherto  been  the  fote  of  Infidels  to  level  tbolf 
battery  of  sneers^  declamation,  and  sophistry  against 
the  Cnrietian  religion  only  to  strenptlien  the  convie- 
tioii  of  its  sublime  truths  in  the  minds  of  mankind  at 
large ;  '  In  contemplation  of  which  verity,  St  Gregory 
Nazlanaen,  observing  the  declension  from  it,  Introdoccd 
in  his  times  by  the  ambtdon  of  soma  prelates,  did  vest 
that  fkanoos  exclamation,  *'  O  tbat  there  were  not  at 
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9M  mr  pnMtntift  or  ogr  pwftww  in  ptaM  and 
VynuiamI  c*|oy«Mnt  of  prerogmtlvet  !**  whleb  Mrnett 
wUb  be  furely  did  not  mean  to  UvM  agmioM  Uie  ordi- 
nance of  Ooil,  but  agalMt  tbat  wbich  latcly  b«gaa  to 
be  intnided  by  men/— Baebow. 

TO  AIM,  ASPntE. 

Aim  (p.  Mm)  Includes  eflbrts  as  well  atTltwe,  in 
t>biainlng  an  ot^ect;  Mpirey  from  a«  or  atf  to  or  after 
and  *pir0  to  breaibe,  comprebeods  views,  wisbes,  and 
bopes  to  obtain  an  object 

We  aisi  at  a  certain  propoaed  point,  by  eodeavcrarinff 
to  gain  it;  *  Wbether  weu  or  moderation  be  tlie  point 
we  SMI  at,  lee  us  Itaep  lire  out  of  tbe  one,  and  frost  out 
of  tbe  otiier.'— Addison.  We  tpirt  after  tlwt  whkb 
we  tliinic  ouraelves  entitled  to,  and  flatter  ourseltres 
with  gaining ;  *Tbe  study  of  those  who  in  tbe  time  of 
8haltspeaie  a«vtrerf  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  upon 
adventures,   giants,  dragons,  and  enchantments.*— 

iOHMtON. 

Many  men  am  at  riches  and  honour; 
Lo,  here  the  world  is  bliis;  so  here  the  end 
To  wlilch  all  men  do  siw,  rich  to  be  made, 
Such  grace  now  to  be  happy  Is  before  thee  laid. 
SrajMsa. 
nil  the  lot  of  hot  ftw  to  mtpire  to  a  throne; 
Jttfirimf  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Atpirimg  to  be  angw,  men  rebel.— Pon. 
We  ohm  at  what  Is  atuinable  by  ordinary  eflbrts; 
we  sjptrs  after  what  is  great  and  unusual.    An  emu- 
lous youth  Sims  at  acquiring  the  esteem  of  his  teach- 
eis;  be  s«ptrss  to  excel  all  hli  oompetltor*  in  Uterarx 


TENDENCY,  DBIPT,  SCOPE,  AIM. 
TTemibmcfi  fwmtottmdt  denotes  the  property  of  tend- 
ing towards  a  certain  point,  which  is  tbe  cliaracieristlcli 
ofall  these  words,  but  this  is  applied  only  lo  thian; 
and  drifts  from  the  verb  to  drifv*;  «c«p^  from  toe 
Oreelc  ninronat  to  look ;  and  siai,  from  the  verb  lo 
Aim  (e.  wf  tsi) ;  all  characterize  the  thoughts  of  a  pei^ 
aon  looking  forward  into  futurity,  aotf  directing  his 
actions  to  a  ceruin  point  Hence  we  speak  of  tbe 
Undencf  of  certain  principles  or  practices  as  l>eing  per^ 
nicious ;  tlie  dnTIt  of  a  person's  discourse :  the  »cope 
which  lie  gives  himself  either  in  treating  of  a  lobject, 
or  in  laying  down  a  plan ;  or  a  person's  stsi  to  exeel, 
or  am  to  supplant  another,  and  tbe  like.  TtmtmUme^ 
of  most  writings  for  the  lsst-five*and  twenty  years  has 
been  to  unhinge  the  minds  of  men ;  *  It  Is  no  wonder  if 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capcOile  of 
making  a  man  wise,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make 
bim  vain  and  arrogant*— Addibom.  Wliere  a  person 
wants  tlie  services  of  another,  whom  he  dares  not 
openly  solkit,  be  wlU  discover  his  wishes  by  the  drift 
of  hii  discourse; 

This  said,  the  whole  aodlenee  ioon  (bond  out  his  dr(fk, 
Tbe  convention  was  summoned  in  Ibvour  of  Swift 

Swirr. 
A  man  Of  a  comprehensive  mind  will  allow  himself  AiU 
Begpe  in  difeadng  his  plans  for  everv  alteration  which 
drcunistances  may  require  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
veloned ;  *  Merit  in  every  rank  has  the  freest  $eofe  (in 
England).*— Blaie.  Our  desires  will  naturally  give  a 
cast  to  all  our  am»;  and  so  long  as  they  are  but  lit* 
nocent,  they  are  necenary  to  give  a  proper  stimulus  to 
exertion; 

Each  nobler  otai,  repremfd  by  long  control, 
Now  links  at  last  or  feebly  mans  tbe  aoul. 

OOLMMITB. 


OBJECT,  SUBJECT. 
Object,  In  Latin  Mtettu,  participle  of  0^icio  to  lie 
In  tbe  way,  lignlfies  the  tiling  that  llet  in  one's  way ; 
gubitct^  In  Latin  »MhiettiUy  participle  of  tmbiieia  to  lie 
imder,  sijiniAee  the  thing  forming  tlie  grouiichvork. 

The  object  puts  Itsdf  forward ;  the  nbject  Is  In  the 
back-ground :  we  notice  tlie  s^*«c< ;  we  observe  or  re- 
flect on  tiie  •mki^t :  objetU  are  seneiMe ;  tlie  tuhjeei 
Is  ollogetlier  intellectual ;  the  eye,  tbe  ear,  and  ail  tlie 
arc  occupied  with  tlie  surrounding  •kjeUt; 
,  •ad  the  liMnmillop  art 


iappHed  with  sn^ficte  nliabia  to  tht  aatnt  of  tht 
operations. 

When  sJ^Mf  is  taken  for  that  which  is  taitellectaal, 
it  retains  a  similar  signification ;  it  is  the  thing  that 
presenU  itself  to  the  mind ;  it  is  seen  by  the  mind's 
eye :  the  nijui^  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  must 
be  sought  fur,  and  when  found  it  engages  the  mental 
powers :  lience  we  say  an  oijett  of  consideration,  an 
•MjKt  of  delight,  an  okjtct  of  concern ;  a  ntject  at 
reflection,  a  tmbfcU  of  mature  deliberation,  the  tnhjeH 
of  a  poem,  the  nbjctt  of  grief,  of  lamentation,  and 
tiM  Hm.  When  the  mind  becomes  distracted  by  too 
great  a  multiplicity  of  oijecU.  it  can  fix  itself  on  no 
one  individual  object  with  sufficient  steadiness  to  take 
a  survey  of  it ;  In  like  manner,  if  a  child  have  too  manv 
•bjecu  set  before  it,  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  fc 
will  acquire  a  familiarity  with  none ; 

Re  whose  sablime  pursuit  is  God  and  troth. 
Burns  like  some  absent  and  impatient  youth. 
To  Join  the  objut  of  his  warm  desires.— Jsntxa. 
Religion  and  politicks  are  interesting,  but  delicate  tuh 
jeeu  of  discussion ;  *  The  hymns  and  odes  (of  the  io- 

S tired  writers)  excel  those  delivered  down  to  us  by  tht 
reeks  and  Romans,  In  the  poetry  as  much  as  in  tht 
saijsct.'- AoDtsoM. 

MATTER,  MATERIALS,  SUBJECT. 

JIfatter  and  mattriaU  are  both  derived  fhmi  the  lama 
source,  namely,  the  Latin  maUria,  which  comes  in  all 
probability  Oom  siater,  because  matter^  from  which 
every  thing  is  made,  acts  in  the  production  of  bodiea 
Hke  a  mother ;  tubieet^  in  Latin  tubjeetrnm,  panici|da 
of  enbjicio  to  lie,  signifles  the  thing  lying  under  and 
forming  the  foundation. 

Matter  in  the  physical  application  is  taken  for  aU 
that  composes  the  sensible  worid  In  dtstinctlon  (Vom 
that  which  is  spiritual,  or  discernible  only  by  the  think- 
ing Acuity :  hence  matter  is  always  opposnl  to  mind. 

In  regard  to  mattriaU  it  is  taken  in  an  Indivisibia 
as  well  as  a  general  sense ;  tbe  whole  universe  Is  said 
to  be  composed  of  siattsr,  thougli  not  of  materials ; 
•  It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  the  beginning 
formed  matter  in  solid,  bard,  hnpenetrable,  moveabit 
particles.'— NiwTON.  On  the  other  hand,  materials 
consist  of  those  particular  paris  of  watCfr  which  servo 
for  the  artificial  production  of  objects ;  '  The  matenaU 
of  that  building  very  fortunately  ranged  themselves 
into  that  delicate  order  that  It  must  be  very  great 
chance  that  parts  them.'— TiLLOTsoii.  .¥att«r  Is  saki 
of  those  things  which  are  the  natural  paru  of  the  unl- 
verse :  a  house,  a  table,  and  a  chair  consist  of  siaXo- 
riaU,  because  they  are  vrorks  of  art ;  but  a  plant,  « 
tree,  an  animal  body,  consist  of  moKsr,  because  they 
are  the  productions  of  nature. 

The  distinction  of  these  terms  in  their  moral  appll- 
cation  Is  very  sUnilar:  the  mattsr  which  composes  a 
moral  discourse  is  what  emanates  from  the  author. 
The  ststertals  are  those  with  which  one  is  fbmisbed 
by  others.  The  style  of  some  writers  is  so  indUlbi«nt 
that  they  disgrace  the  sMOcr  by  tbe  manner ; 

Son  of  God,  Savkmr  of  men !  thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  mattsr  of  my  song.— MiLTOir. 
Periodical  writers  are  (tarnished  with  materials  for 
their  productions  out  of  the  dally  occurrences  hi  the 
political  and  moral  workl ;  *  Simple  ideas,  the  mats' 
rtsls  of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  to  the  mind 
onlybysensaikHiandreflectkMi.*— LocxB.  *  The  prin- 
cipal aiat«rtai«  of  our  comfort  or  uneaslncsa  lie  wkhhi 
ourselves.*— Blair.  Writers  of  dictionaries  endea* 
voor  to  compress  as  much  siaMsr  as  possible  Into  a 
small  space;  they  draw  thtir  mmtsrials  from  otiMr 


Jlfatt«r  seems  to  bear  the  same  relaUon  to  suhjssi 
as  the  whole  does  to  any  partkniar  part,  as  it  respeeli 
moral  obiects:  tlie  subject  is  the  groundwork  of  tha 
maUer:  tlie  matter  Is  that  which  flows  out  of  tha 
subject :  the  matter  is  Uiat  which  we  get  liy  the  foroa 
of  Invention  ;  tlie  subject  Is  Umt  whicli  ofliirs  Itself  to 
notice :  many  persons  may  therefore  have  a  smbjeet 
ivlm  have  no  mattsr,  tliat  b,  nothing  in  llieir  own 
minds  which  tliey  can  ofl'er  by  way  of  illostraiing  this 
subject ;  but  It  is  not  possible  to  have  «iarc«r  without 
a  ssbject :  hence  the  word  maUer  Is  taken  lor  the  sub* 
stance,  and  for  that  which  I*  sub^anUsl ;  the  subjsd 
it  takMi  for  that  which  angaies  tht  auentkm ',  wt , 
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wptA^r^nMtetoeeapnmUkm  and  ««ct«r  for  de- 
llberaUoo ;  a  niyeet  of  Inquiry,  a  matter  of  curkMity. 
in  a  barbarous  state  aflbrd  bat  litUt  matttr 


MatioDS  in 

worthy  to  be  recorded  in  faiatory 
Wbence  tumbled  lieadlonf  flrooi  the  height  of  Ufb, 
They  furnish  sMtt«r  for  the  tragick  muse. 

Tbomsok. 

People  who  live  a  secluded  life  and  in  a  contracted 
sphere  have  but  few  tuhj^ets  to  occupy  their  attention ; 
•  Liove  hath  such  a  strong  virtual  force  that  when  it 
Auteneth  on  a  pleasing  nikieet  it  sets  "  '  •— '-- 
•t  a  strange  fit  of  working/— Uowbl. 

TO  ALLUDE,  REFER,  HINT,  SUGOEST. 

J^lUdty  in  Latin  mUui*^  is  compounded  of  «i  or  ad 
and  lud9  to  sport,  that  is,  to  sav  any  thing  in  a  sportive 
or  cursory  manner ;  r^er^  in  Latin  refero^  signifies  to 
bring  back,  that  is,  to  bring  back  a  person's  recollec- 
tion to  any  subject  by  an  indirect  mention  of  It ;  kitd 
may  very  probably  be  changed  ftxtm  kind  or  behind^  in 
German  klnten,  stgnirying  to  convey  (Vom  behind,  or 
in  an  obscure  maimer ;  mggtaty  in  Latin  *ugge»tu§^ 
participle  of  tufg*r»^  Is  compounded  of  tub  and  gert 
to  bring  under  or  near,  and  signlfles  to  bring  forward 
In  an  Indirect  or  casual  manner. 

To  MUmd*  Is  not  so  direct  as  to  rtfer^  but  It  Is  more 
dear  and  positive  than  either  Amu  or  tuggt$u 

We  oi/ads  to  a  circumstance  by  introducing  some- 
thing collaterally  allied  to  it ;  we  r^er  to  an  event  by 
exprasly  introducing  it  into  one's  discourse ;  we  AraX 
at  a  person's  intentions  by  darkly  insinuating  what 
may  possibly  happen ;  we  suggest  an  idea  by  aome 
poetical  exprea«ions  relative  to  u. 

There  are  frequent  aUmsions  in  the  Bible  to  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  East ;  *  I  need  not  inform 
my  reader  that  the  author  of  Uudibras  alludes  to  this 
strange  quality  in  that  cold  climate,  when,  speaking  of 
absuacted  notions  ctothed  in  a  visible  shape,  he  adds 
that  apt  simile,  "  Like  words  congeal'd  in  nortliem 
air."  *— Addison.  It  is  necessary  to  r^(rr  to  certain 
passages  of  a  work  when  we  do  not  expressly  copy 
them  ;  *  Those  causes  the  divine  historian  refers  us  to, 
and  not  to  any  productions  out  of  notliing.'— Burnkt. 
It  is  mostly  better  in  conversation  to  be  entirely  silent 
upon  a  subject,  than  to  hint  at  what  cannot  be  entirely 
explained;  *It  is  hinted  that  Aufnistus  had  in  mind 
to  restore  the  commq^iwealth.*— CuwaBRLJUtD.  Many 
Improvements  hav^  owed  their  origin  to  some  ideas 
casually  suggested  in  the  course  of  conversation ;  *  This 
image  of  uiisery.  In  the  punishment  of  Tantalus,  was 
perhaps  originally  sugrestsd  to  some  poet  by  the  con- 
duct of  his  patron.'— JonNsoN. 

Allude  and  refer  are  atwajrs  said  witii  regard  to 
thiugs  that  have  positively  happened,  and  mostly  such 
•s  are  indifferent ;  kiut  and  suggest  have  mostly  a 
personal  relation  to  things  that  are  precarious.  The 
whole  drift  of  a  discourse  is  sometimes  unintelligible 
for  want  of  knowing  what  Is  aUuded  to ;  although 
many  persons  and  incidents  are  referred  to  with  ttieir 
proper  names  and  dates.  It  is  the  part  of  the  slan- 
derer to  hint  at  things  discreditable  to  another,  when 
be  does  not  dsre  to  speak  openly ;  and  to  suggest  doubts 
of  his  veracity  which  he  camiot  poaltivaly  charge. 

TO  HINT,  BUGGEST,  INTIMATE,  INSINUATE. 

Himtj e.  Ts  allude:  suggest^  v.  TV  alluds ;  to  inti- 
mats  is  to  make  one  tattMaU,  or  specially  acquainted 
with,  to  communicate  one's  most  inward  thoughts ; 
insimMate^  from  the  Latin  smms  the  boaoa,  is  to  intro- 
duoe  gently  into  the  mind  of  another. 

All  tliese  terms  denote  indirect  expressions  of  what 
paases  in  one's  own  mind.  We  hint  at  a  thing  from 
rear  and  uncerUinty ;  we  suggest  a  thing  from  pru- 
dence and  modesty ;  we  intimate  a  thing  from  inde- 
cision ;  a  thing  Is  insinuated  from  artifice.  A  person 
who  wants  to  get  at  the  ceruln  knowledge  of  any  cir- 
cumstance hints  at  it  frequently  In  ttie  presence  of 
those  who  can  give  him  the  information ;  a  man  who 
will  not  ofllend  others  by  an  assumption  of  superiour 
wisdom,  suggests  his  ideas  on  a  subject  instead  of 
setting  them  forth  with  confidence;  when  a  person's 
mind  is  not  made  op  on  any  future  action,  lie  only  tii. 
timates  what  may  be  done;  he  who  has  any  thing 
fiAnsive  to  nominunkaf  to  another,  will  choose  lo 


tnghmau  It,  rather  tban  daeltre  It  In  txpnmt 

Mhus  are  thrown  oat ;  they  are  frequently  ehanclar- 
iied  as  broken ;/ 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afVaid  to  atrike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesiute  dislike.— Pon. 
Suggestisms  are  offered ;  they  are  frequently  tamad 
idle  or  ill-grounded ; 

We  must  suggest  to  the  people.  In  what  batiad 
He  still  hath  held  them.— SBAKsrsAaa. 
Intimations  are  given,  and  are  either  slight  or  broad ; 
rr  Is  Heav'n  Itself  that  points  out  an  bereaAar, 
And  nitiwisl«  eternity  to  man.— Aodisom. 
Insinuatiens  are  thrown  out ;  they  are  commonly  de- 
signated as  slanderous,  malignant,  and  the  like ;  *  Let 
it  not  be  thouf  ht  that  what  Is  here  said  imsinuatss  any 
thing  to  the  dlM^edit  of  Greek  and  Latin  criticism.*— 
W^aauRTOif. 

To  hint  Is  taken  either  In  a  bad  or  an  Indifibreni 
sense ;  it  is  conoinonly  resorted  to  by  tale-bearers,  mla* 
chief-makers,  and  all  who  want  to  talk  of  more  than 
they  know:  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  liave  recourse  to 
hints  in  lieu  of  positive  inquiries  and  dedaraUona,  an- 
leas  ttie  term  be  used  in  regard  to  matters  of  sclenca 
or  morals,  when  It  designates  kxise  Umughts,  casually 
offered,  in  distinction  ^om  tiiose  whkh  are  systema- 
tized and  formally  prewnted :  upon  this  ground,  a  dia- 
tinguished  female  writer  of  the  present  day  modestly 
enutles  her  book,  *  Hints  towards  forming  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  Young  Princess.'  To  suggest  b  oAener 
used  in  the  good  than  the  bad  sense :  while  one  sug- 
gesls  doubts,  queries,  difficulties,  or  Improvements  In 
matters  of  opinion,  it  is  truly  laudable,  particularly  for 
young  persons ;  but  to  suggest  any  thing  lo  the  dia- 
advantage  of  another  Is  even  worse  than  to  speak  ill 
of  hUn  openly,  for  it  bespeaks  cowardice  as  well  as  Ill- 
nature.  To  tntimoie  is  taken  either  In  a  good  or  an 
indifferent  sense ;  it  commonly  passes  between  rda- 
Uves  or  perMins  closely  connected,  in  the  commonica- 
don  of  their  half-formed  intentions  or  of  doubtful  In- 
telligence; but  to  iiwtaaats  to  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  it  is  the  resource  of  an  artful  and  malignant 
enemy  to  wound  the  reputation  of  another,  whom  ha 
does  not  dare  openly  to  accuse.  A  person  Is  said  to 
take  a  Arat,  to  follow  a  suggestions  to  receive  an  tfnC^ 
sMlMK,  to  disregard  an  ^A#iMit«(Js«i. 

TO  REFER,  RELATE,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

Refer^  from  the  Latin  re  and  /«r«,  signifies  literally 
to  bring  back ;  and  rAetOy  from  the  participle  rtXstuM 
of  the  same  verb,  signifies  brought  back :  the  former 
to,  therefore,  transitive,  and  the  latter  intranaitive. 
One  reftnrs  a  person  to  a  thing ;  one  thing  refers,  that 
is,  refers  a  peraon,  to  another  thing :  one  thing  rdatss^ 
that  Is.  related^  to  another.  To  r^er  is  an  arbitrary 
act,  it  dependa  upon  the  will  of  an  individual ;  we  may 
refer  a  person  to  any  part  of  a  volume,  or  to  any  won 
we  pleaae :  to  relate  to  a  conditional  act,  it  depmds  on 
the  nature  of  thirigs ;  nothing  relates  to  another  with- 
out some  point  or  occonlance  between  the  two ;  or- 
thography relates  to  grammar,  that  Is,  bv  being  a  part 
of  the  grammatical  science.  Hence  it  arises  that  r^er^ 
when  employed  for  things,  to  commonly  said  of  cir- 
cumstances that  carry  the  memory  to  events  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  relaU  is  said  of  things  that  have  a  na- 
tural connexion :  the  religious  festivals  and  ceremoniea 
of  the  Roman  Catholicks  have  all  a  reference  to  some 
events  that  happened  In  the  early  periods  of  Chris- 
tianity; 'Our  Saviour's  words  (in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount)  all  refer  to  the  Pharisees'  way  of  speaking.'— 
South.  The  notes  and  observations  at  the  end  of  a 
book  relate  to  what  has  been  inserted- in  tlie  text; 
'  Homer  artfully  Interweaves,  In  the  several  succeeding 
parts  of  hto  poem,  an  account  of  every  thing  material 
which  relates  to  hto  princes.' — Addisun. 

M^er  and  relate  carry  us  back  to  that  whkh  may 
be  very  distant :  but  respect  and  regard  turn  our  viewa 
to  that  which  to  near.  The  object  of  the  actions  of 
referring  and  relating  it  indirectly  actttl  upon,  and 
ccmsequently  stands  in  the  oblique  cose ;  we  refer  to 
an  object ;  a  tiling  relates  to  an  object :  but  the  object 
of  the  action  respect  and  regard  is  directly  acted  upon, 
therefore  it  stands  In  the  accusative  or  objective  case: 
to  respect  or  regard  a  thing,  not  to  a  thing.  What  rs> 
t^eeu  comprehends  In  it  more  than  what  reUtet,    Ta 
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MCfll«lilorit^«e<;  taltorHpMtfa  not  alwayi  to  re- 
Uu:  the  fonner  Includes  every  epecles  of  affinity  or 
accordance :  tiie  latter  only  tliat  which  Aowe  out  of 
the  propertiea  and  circunutances  of  things :  when  a 
number  of  objects  are  brought  together,  which  Atly 
•ssociatCf  and  properly  r«Ute  tlie  one  to  the  other,  thev 
form  a  grand  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  any  scientlflck 
work  which  is  digorted  into  a  system;  when  all  the 
Incidental  circumstances  which  respect  either  moral 
principles  or  moral  conduct  are  properly  weighed,  they 
will  enable  one  to  form  a  Just  Judgement 

Reaput  is  said  of  objects  in  general;  regard  OHMtly 
of  that  which  enters  into  the  feelings :  laws  respect 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community ;  *  Religion  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  mind,  as  respects  practice.'— South. 
The  due  admUiistratlon  of  tlie  laws  regards  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual ;  *■  What  I  have  said  regards 
oolv  the  vain  part  of  the  sex.'— Adbisoh. 


TO  REVERT,  RETURN. 
Revert  is  the  Latin,  and  retwm  the  English  word ; 
the  former  b  used  however  only  in  few  cases,  and  the 
latter  in  general  cases :  they  are  allied  to  each  other  in 
the  moral  application ;  a  speaker  reverts  to  what  has 
already  passed  on  a  preceding  day ;  he  retwms  after  a 
digression  to  the  thread  of  his  discourse:  we  may 
always  rewrt  to  somethhig  different,  though  more  or 
less  connected  with  that  which  we  are  discussing ;  we 
always  return  to  that  which  we  have  left :  we  turn  to 
aome^lng  by  reverting  to  it ;  we  continue  the  same 
thing  by  returning  to  it; 

Whatever  lies  or  legendary  tales 

May  taint  my  spotless  deeds,  the  guilt,  the  shame, 

Will  back  rswert  on  the  inveolor^s  head. 

SaiauTT. 


One  day,  the  soul  supine  with  ease  and 

Revels  secure,  and  fondly  tells  herMlf 

The  luMir  of  evil  can  return  no  more.— Rows. 


TO  GLANCE  AT,  ALLUDE  TO. 

"Glanes,  probably  from  the  Teutonick  glaentxsn  to 
^ine,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  appear  like  a  ray  of 
light  in  an  oblique  direction:  aUude  has  the  same 
general  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  article  («.  To 
aUude). 

These  terms  are  nearly  allied  In  the  sense  of  Indi- 
rectly referring  to  any  object,  either  in  written  or 
verbal  discourse :  but  glance  expresses  a  cursory  arwl 
latent  action;  allude^  simply  an  indirect  but  undis- 
guised action:  ill-natured  satirists  are  perpetually 
glaneing  at  the  follies  and  infirmhies  of  individuals ; 
^Entering  upon  his  discourse,  Socrates  says,  he  does 
not  believe  any  of  the  most  comick  genius  can  censure 
bim  for  talking  upon  such  a  subject  (the  hnmortality 
of  the  soul)  at  such  a  time  (that  of  death).  This  pas- 
nge,  I  think,  evidoitly  glances  upon  Aristophanes, 


who  writ  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridicule  tlie  dis- 
eourses  of  that  divine  philosopher.'— A  ddisom.  The 
Scriptures  are  full  of  aUusians  to  the  maiuierB  and 
customs  of  the  Easterns;  *The  author.  In  tbo  whole 
eooTM  of  his  poem,  has  infinite  aUusisns  to  places  of 
8o4pture.'— AoDisoN.  He  who  attempts  to  write  an 
epitome  of  universal  history  must  take  but  a  hasty 
ffismcs  at  the  most  Important  events. 


GLIMPSE,  GLANCE. 
The  glimpse  Is  the  action  of  the  object  appearing  to 
the  eve;  tbe^Janee  is  the  action  of  the  eye  seeking 
the  object :  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  an  object ;  one 
casts  a  glance  at  an  object :  the  latter  therefore  is  pro- 
perly the  means  for  obtaining  the  former,  which  is  the 
end :  we  get  a  glimpse  by  means  of  a  glance.  The 
glimpse  is  the  hasty,  imperfect,  and  sudden  view 
which  we  get  of  an  object :  the  glance  is  the  hasty  and 
imperfect  view  which  we  take  of  an  object :  the  former 
may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances;  the 
latter  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  axent.  We  can 
seldom  do  more  tiian  get  a  glimpse  of  objects  in  a  car- 
riage that  is  going  with  rapidity ;  *  Of  the  state  with 
which  practice  has  not  acquainted  us,  we  snatch  a 
gUmpscy  we  discern  a  point,  and  regulate  the  rest  by 
ViBrion  tod  by  fancy.*— Jobhiox.  When  we  do  not 


wish  to  be  obierv«d  tolook,we  takehuta/laaesxif 

anot»}ect; 

Here  passion  first  I  fielt, 
Commotion  strange !  In  all  ei^Joyments  ebe 
Superiour  unmovVl ;  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow'rful  jfoiies. 

MXLTOJL 

TO  INSINUATE,  INGRATIATE. 

Insinns^  (o.  TshhU)  and  ingratiaU^  from  grainB 
grateAil  or  acceptable,  are  employed  to  express  the  eo« 
deavour  to  gain  favour ;  but  tiiey  differ  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action.  A  person  who  insinuates  adopts 
eytry  art  to  steal  into  the  good  will  of  another ;  but 
he  who  ingratiates  adopts  unartificial  means  to  con- 
dilate  good  wilL  A  person  of  iusinuating  manner* 
wins  upon  another  imperceptibly,  even  so  as  to  con- 
vert dislike  into  attacliment;  a  person  with  Higrar 
tiating  manners  procures  good  will  by  a  permanent 
intercourse.  Instnuats  and  ingratiate  difl^r  in  the 
motive,  as  well  as  the  mode,  of  the  action :  the  motive 
is,  in  both  cases,  self-interest ;  but  the  former  is  un- 
lawful, and  the  tatter  allowable  In  proportion  as  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  another's  favour  is  base,  so  It 
It  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  nunmsttM ;  'At  the 
isle  of  KM  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  very  good 
grace  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.'— CLARKKDOir. 
While  the  object  to  be  attained  is  that  which  may  be 
avowed,  ingratiating  will  serve  the  purpose;  *My 
resolution  was  now  to  ingratiats  myself  with  men 
whose  reputation  was  established.'— Johhson.  Low 
persons  insinuate  themselves  Into  the  fkvour  of  their 
superiours,  in  order  to  obmin  an  Influence  over  them : 
it  is  commendable  in  a  young  person  to  wish  to  ingror 
tiate  hhnself  with  those  who  are  entitled  to  his  esteeoi 
and  respect.  < 

Insinuate  may  be  used  In  the  Unproper  sense  for 
unconscious  agents ;  Ingratiate  is  always  the  act  of  a 
conscious  agent.  Water  will  tnstiiauUs  itself  into  every 
body  that  is  la  tlie  smallest  degree  porous;  <  The  sanie 
character  of  despotism  insinuatsd  itself  Into  every 
court  of  Europe.^— BuRKB.  There  are  few  persona 
of  so  much  apathy,  that  It  may  not  be  possible,  one 
way  or  another,  to  ingratiaU  one's  self  into  their 
favour. 

INSINUATION,  REFLECTION. 

These  both  imply  personal  remarks,  or  such  remarks 
as  are  directed  towards  an  individual ;  but  the  former 
is  less  direct  and  more  covert  than  the  latter.  The 
insinuation  always  deals  in  half  words :  the  r^Uetion 
is  commonly  open.  They  are  both  levelled  at  the  in- 
dividual Mrith  no  good  intent:  but  the  insinuation  is 
general,  and  mayl>e  employed  to  convey  any  unfa- 
vourable sentiment ;  the  reflection  is  particular,  and 
commonly  passes  between  intimaies,  and  persons  in 
close  connexion. 

The  insinuatum  respects  the  honour,  the  moral  cha- 
racter, or  the  intellectual  worth,  of  the  object;  »The 
prejudiced  adroiren  of  the  andents  are  very  angry  at 
the  least  tnstfiiuuton  that  they  had  any  idea  of  our  bar- 
barous tragi-oomedy.'— TwiNiNO.  The  rtjUdion  re- 
spects the  particular  conduct  or  feelings  of  an  Indi- 
vidual towards  another;  *The  ill-natured  roan  gives 
utterance  to  refiscUons  which  a  good-natured  man 
stifles.* — Addisoh.  Envious  people  throw  out  mst- 
nMotisns  to  the  disparagement  of  others,  whose  merits 
they  dare  not  openly  question ;  when  mends  quarrel, 
they  deal  latfely  in  r^flsetions  on  the  past. 

PERTINENT,  RELEVANT. 
Pertinent^  from  the  Latin  pertineo  to  pertain  or  ap- 
pertain, signifies  belonging  or  relating  to  any  fubject  in 
hand ;  reUvanl,  from  the  Latin  relevo  to  relieve  or  as- 
sist, ^xnifies  coming  In  aid  or  support  of  a  subject ' 
Remarks  are  pertinsnt  when  they  bear  on  any  ques- 
tion, and,  OB  the  other  hand,  they  are  impertinent 
when  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question; 
'  Here  I  shall  seem  a  little  to  digress,  but  you  will  by- 
and-by  find  it  /rerftiunt.'— Bacon.  Matter  in  a  dis- 
course, and  arguments  are  reUvant,  when  they  ser^e 
to  strengthen  a  cause,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
irrelevant  when  they  in  no  wise  answer  thin  end ; 
'  Having  showed  vou  that  we  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  Scripture,  and  ar«  like  to  do  SU|  certoluly  tliar* 
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•nglit  td  b«  a  rate  or  a  ia4p  bfCw«n  OS,  to  deiffmlM 
oor  dlflbrenees,  or  at  l«at(  to  make  our  probaUoiM 
and  argumentf  rtl«BtaU.*^K.  CBAaLtt  (Letter  to  A. 
Jfmderton).  Wbat  ia  rtlevaiU  ia  tberelbre,  properly 
■peakiof,  that  wbidi  iMpertiimUt  so  aa  to  aid  a  cause. 

TO  LABOUR,  TAKE  PAINS  OR  TROUBLE, 
USE  ENDEAVOUR. 

Lmbour^  In  Latin  Ubifr.  comes,  In  all  ivobaMlltjr, 
firom  Ukp  to  fklier  or  faint,  because  ImSow  causes  falui- 
Mss ;  to  take  pmime  is  to  expose  ooeself  to  the  pmhu; 
maiiotMkeihetreubUiMtompomOMtrowUe;  endett- 
••Mr, «.  To  endeavsur. 

The  first  three  terms  suppose  the  necesiity  for  a 
painful  exertion :  but  to  lakemr  (e.  fFerk)  expremes 
more  than  to  tmke  paintj  and  this  more  than  to  Isice 
trouble ;  to  use  endeavour  excludes  every  ides  of  pain 
or  inconvenience:  great  difficulties  must  be  conquered ; 
great  perfection  or  correctness  requires  paino :  a  con- 
cern to  please  will  give  trouble;  but  we  uoe  eudea- 
ftauro  wtierever  any  obleet  is  to  be  obulned,  or  any 
duty  10  be  performed.  1V»  labour  is  either  a  corporeal 
or  a  mental  action ;  to  take  paau  is  priRcipftlly  an 
eflort  of  the  mind  or  the  attentioa ;  to  take  trouble  is 
an  effort  either  of  the  body  or  mind :  a  (UibfUl  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  labourt  to  instil  Chrietiaii  princlptes 
into  the  minds  of  his  audience,  aad  to  heal  ail  the 
breaches  which  the  angry  passions  osake  between 
them :  when  a  child  is  properly  sensible  of  the  value 
of  improvement,  be  wlU  take  toe  utmost  pom*  to  pro- 
fit by  the  Instruction  of  the  master:  he  who  is  too  in- 
dolent to  take  the  troubU  to  make  his  wishes  known 
to  those  who  would  comply  with  them,  canaot  expect 
others  to  trouble  themssives  with  Inquiring  into  ifaelr 
necessities :  a  good  name  Is  of  such  value  to  every 
man  that  he  ought  to  use  his  best  endeaeouro  to  pra- 
aerve  U  vubiemlshed ;  '  They  (the  Jews)  were  fain  to 
take  pahu  to  rid  themselves  of  their  happiness ;  and 
it  cost  them  labour  and  violence  to  become  miserable.* 
—BouTH.  *  A  good  conscience  hath  always  enough  to 
reward  itself,  though  the  sucoem  IM  not  out  according 
to  Ike  merit  of  the  sadesvoicr.*— Howbl. 

WORK,  LABOUR,  TOIL,  DRUDGERY,  TASK. 

Work,  in  Saxon  weore^  Greek  ifryov,  comes  doubtless 
ftom  the  Hebrew  JIK  to  weave ;  labomry  in  LaUn 
labor^  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  (v. 
TV  l^our) :  toil  is  probably  connected  vJiih  to  till; 
drudgery  is  connected  with  drag^  signifying  painftU 
labour. 

Work  is  the  general  term,  as  Including  that  which 
calls  for  the  esertion  of  our  strength :  labour  diflbis 
ftom  It  in  the  degree  of  exertion  required ;  it  is  bard 
vork:  toil  expresses  a  sUII  higher  degree  of  painful 
exertion:  drudgery  implies  a  mean  and  degrading 
work; 

The  hireling  thus 

With  labour  drudgee  out  the  painnii  day.— Rows. 
Every  member  of  society  must  work  for  Ms  support, 
if  be  is  not  in  Independent  circumstances:  the  poor 
are  obliged  to  labour  tot  their  daily  subsistence ;  some 
are  compelled  to  Cm/  incessantly  for  the  pittance  which 
they  earn :  drudgery  folia  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
the  lowest  In  society.  A  man  wisbss  to  complete  his 
work;  he  is  desirous  of  resting  from  his  labour;  he 
seeks  for  a  respite  from  his  toU;  be  eobmito  to 
drudgery. 

fVork  is  more  or  less  voluntary,  but  toot,  In  Pr«ncb 
loseJU,  and  Italian  taeea^  is  a  work  Imposed  by  others ; 
Relieves  me  firom  my  took  of  servile  taU^ 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me. 
Milton. 

fn  Its  improper  appllcatioa  it  may  be  taken  In  a  good 
■esse  for  a  work  which  one  has  Imposed  on  oneseu; 
No  happier  taak  these  foded  eyes  pursoa, 
To  read  and  weep  Is  aU  they  bow  can  do.—Pon. 

WORK,  OPERATION. 

IFsrfr,  wliteh  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  as  In  the 

pvoecding  article,  denotes  either  the  act  i^  working, 

«r  the  result  of  that  act:  in  both  eases  it  is  aslmple 

lof  powMr;  afWlMDBpaaktivertheMrAsof 
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eraatkm  or  efait  ui4  i_ 
of  the  artist  and  artisan ; 

O,  foirest  of  orsation !  taat  and  best 
Of  all  Ood*s  worka  !  creature,  in  whom  aieeli 
Whaiever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  fonn'd, 
Ho^r,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet, 
How  art  thou  Umh  !— Miltom. 
Nor  was  the  wsrir  impaired  by  storms  alooa, 
But  folt  the  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun.— Pors. 
Operation  {v.  Action)  denotes  the  act  of  sssi  mting, 
and  is  a  combined  exertion,  being  the  eflect  of  method 
aodskUl;  as  in  the  case  uf  the  swgeoih  who  performs 
an  noration;  or  a  natural  process,  as  the  oporaHoug 
of  thought,  or  the  operation  of  vegetaiiun ;  *8pec«- 
laUve  paiuting,  without  the  assistance  of  manual  ms- 
ratiom,  can  never  attain  to  perlectlOB,  but  sloihfuUy 
languishes :  for  it  was  not  wUh  his  ioi««e  thai  Apelica 
performed  his  noble  voritj.*— DavosN.    *  Tliera  are  in 
men  oueratione  natural,  rational,  supernatural,  sooM 
politick,  some  finally  ecclesiastiek.*— Ilooua. 

Between  the  verbs  to  work  and  operaU  theie  iseven 
a  nicer  distinction,  both  being  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
process,  pl^sical,  moral,  or  intellectual :  but  wark 
always  conveys  the  Idea  of  the  exertion  of  power,  and 
oparate  that  of  a  gradual  course  of  action :  so  water 
worke  its  way  under  ground;  things  operaU  on  tilt 
mind  by  various  ways ; 

Some  deadly  draught,  some  enemy  to  Ufo, 
Boils  in  my  bowels,  and  worka  out  my  sooL 

DaTMK. 

Sometimes  a  passion  seems  to  aparata. 
Almost  In  contradiction  to  itselL— 8axu.n. 

SERVANT,  DOMEBTICK,  MENIAL,  MtUDOE. 
In  the  term  aervant  Is  included  the  Idea  of  the  air- 
vice  performed ;  *  A  aertant  dwells  remote  (hm  aU 
knowledge  of  his  ford^s  purposes.*— Sootb.  In  tb« 
term  domoatickt  fmm  dawnta  a  house,  is  included  tha 
Idea  of  one  belonging  to  the  house  or  (kmlly ;  •  Monia- 
auma  was  attended  by  his  own  domaaticka.  and  served 
with  hb  usual  state.*— Rob aarsoH.  In  the  word  sm- 
nial^  from  mamas  the  hand,  is  Included  the  Idea  of 
labour ;  •  Some  were  his  (King  Charles*)  own  stcaMi 
servants,  and  ate  bread  at  his  uUe  before  they  lifted 
op  their  heel  against  him.*— Somrn.  The  term  drudga 
includes  drudgery ;  •  He  who  will  be  vastly  rich  must 
nanlve  to  be  a  drudga  aU  his  daya.*— Soctb.  We 
hire  a  aervant  at  a  certain  rate,  and  for  a  particular 
aervice ;  we  are  attached  to  our  domaaticka  accordlac 
to  their  amiduity  and  aaenUon  to  our  wlahes;  wa 
employ  as  a  menial  one  who  is  unfit  for  a  higher  em- 
ployment ;  and  a  drti^gs  in  aqy  labour,  however  haid 
and  disagreeable. 


SERVrrUDB,  SLAVERY,  BONDAGE. 

Saroitude  expreams  less  than  s/smjs,  and  this  \tm 
than  bandage. 

ServUude,  from  aarvia,  conveys  simply  tha  idea  of 
performing  a  service,  without  spscKVing  ibe  prineiDia 
upon  which  it  Is  performed.  Among  the  Romana 
aeroaa  signUied  a  slave,  because  aU  who  served  were 
liieraUy  slaves,  the  power  over  the  person  keiiw  almoat 
unlimited.  Tlie  miki  Influence  of  ChrisUanlty  baa 
corrected  men*s  notkms  with  regard  to  their  rights,  aa 
well  as  their  duUes,  and  estaMi^ied  aervituda  on  tha 
just  principle  of  a  mutual  compact,  without  any  infrae- 
tlon  on  that  most  precfous  of  aH  human  gifts,  penlooal 
liberty ;  '  It  is  fit  and  necessary  that  some  parsons  ia 
the  worM  should  be  In  love  witli  a  splendid  Mrvttads.' 
— SoWTH.  Slavery,  which  marks  a  condition  incom- 
patibke  with  the  existence  of  this  invaluable  endow- 
ment. Is  a  term  odious  to  the  Christian  ear ;  it  had  Its 
origin  In  the  gromest  state  of  society :  the  w«>rd  being 
derived  from  the  German  alave,  or  Sclaoomanot  a 
fierce  and  Intrepid  people,  who  made  a  long  stand 
against  the  Germans,  and,  being  at  last  defeated,  weia 
made  elnvee.  Slavery^  therefore,  includes  not  only 
eervUude,  but  also  the  odious  circumstance  of  tha 
entire  sub^tion  of  one  Individual  to  another ;  a  coo- 
ditlon  which  deprives  hhn  of  every  privilege  beloiigiiM 
to  a  free  agent,  and  a  rational  creature ;  and  whieC 
forcibly  bends  the  wUl  and  aflbcUons  of  the  one  to  tha 
of  the  othar,  and  eoovarta  a  tiiinfctfi|  Sfim 
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I  toal  iB  tht  kaadt  of  in  owner. 

fltoMTf  nnfortuoatdy  reowlM,  though  bvliariam  haa 
eiMwd.  ChristUmlqr  hat  taught  men  their  true  end 
and  deitloatkm ;  but  It  hat  oot  yet  buen  able  to  ex- 
tlngaWi  that  Inordinate  love  of  doiiiiiikNi,  which  it  an 
InnaU}  ptopentitjr  hi  the  honan  breatc  There  are 
thooe  who  fake  the  name  of  Chrlttlaiia,  and  yet  cling 
10  the  practice  of  making  tlieir  ftsUow-creaturet  an 
article  of  commerce.  Some  delude  theiuMlTes  with 
the  idea  tliat  they  caa  ameltorate  tiic  condition  of  thoie 
over  whom  they  have  uMirped  thla  unlicented  power; 
but  they  Ibiget  that  be  who  begint  to  be  a  W«e«  ceaaea 
to  be  a  man ;  that  «{av«ry  it  the  extinction  of  oar  nobler 

Crt ;  and  the  abuse  even  of  that  part  in  ut  which  we 
ve  In  common  with  the  brutet;  *  80  dMfereot  are  the 
■enlutet  which  are  (brmed  under  Torkltb  •iovcry  and 
Grecian  liberty /^Aomtoif. 

•  Bondaf^  from  to  biniL  denotet  the  ttate  of  being 
hmmdy  that  !■«  tlaverf  in  ita  moat  aggravated  form,  in 
which,  to  tlie  loat  of  personal  liberty,  It  added  cruel 
treatment;  the  term  It  teldnm  applied  In  ita  pro|ier 
aente  to  any  persona  but  the  Itraelttet  in  Egypt  In  a 
figurative  teime,  we  tpeak  of  being  a  slave  to  our  pat- 
alona,and  under  tfae^tfurfai^oftlii.  In  which  ciaet  the 
Isnna  preaerveprecliely  the  tame  dittinction ; 

Onreaga 
We  make  a  cbolr.  oa  docb  the  priaoa'd  bird, 
And  ting  our  h^ndag*  freely.— taAxanABS. 

The  iania  ditthietion  eziatt  between  the  epithets 
atrvtJt  and  $Untkf  which  are  employed  only  In  the 
moral  application.  He  who  It  ttrviU  baa  tl«e  nMan 
character  of  a  lervaot,  but  he  la  ttill  a  free  agent ;  but 
be  who  it  tUmUk  la  boond  and  fettered  In  every  poiri- 
UaAirm; 

That  MfvOf  path  tboa  nobly  doat  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  Una  by  line. 
Thote  are  the  labour*d  birtha  of  «lctr<«A  brahM^ 
Not  the  cdbct  of  poetry  but  paints— DunuM. 


PRODrcnON,  PERFORMANCE,  WORK. 

When  we  apeak  of  any  thing  as  lesaltlng  ftom  any 
apacllled  operation,  we  term  ft  a  fifimttSun;  at  the 
^redaettra  of  an  author,  signifyinf  what  he  hat  are. 
AkW  bv  the  eflbrt  of  hhi  mbid :  Homer's  Iliad  Is 
asieeaied  as  one  of  the  finest  artdMiJMu  of  the  ima- 
glnatioii.  Whan  we  tpeak  or  aay  thing  at  ezecaied 
«r  ferffrmtd  by  tome  person  we  term  It  a  ptrfwrm- 
anct,  aa  a  drawing  or  a  painting  It  denominated  the 
p*rf&nMne»  of  a  particular  artist.  The  term  prvdue- 
«Mi  cannot  be  employed  withrmt  aped  tying  or  referring 
to  the  source  from  which  K  It  pndueedj  or  the  meara 
by  which  It  It  predaMd,— as  the  mr^dmeti^  of  art,  the 
fT»i»ieti0n  of  the  Inventive  (heuhy,  the  nredacC^  of 
the  mind,  1^; 

Nature,  In  hmpr04tutimu  shiw,  aspires 
By  Jnst  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  height 

SoHsaviLLB. 

A  perf9rmmu§  cannot  be  spoken  of  withont  referring 
to  the  individual  by  whom  it  hat  been  mtrformtd: 
bence  we  tpeak  of  thit  or  that  peiaon**  per/0rmaiue  ; 
•  The  perfwrmmuMs  of  Pope  were  burnt  by  liioee  whom 
be  had.  nerhanL  ami^rjt^  aa  numt  ilk*iw  tA  mikiui. 


Md,  perhaps,  selected  at  mott  likely  to  puMitli 
W.WI.'— Jonatna.  When  we  with  to  specify  any 
thine  that  mults  fVom  tMrfr  or  labour,  It  la  termed  a 

■  ■II    ll    •    In   tkk>  tmtmw^wtmm  m.a  ^Ifk^.  ^.wn.l.    ^1>  aU^     ..    _« 


««■««  ui«t.  ii^wiis  irinii  wrv  cir  Moour,  n  m  lermeu  a 
mtrk:  In  this  manner  we  either  spenk  of  the  work  of 
one*s  hands,  or  a  work  of  the  imaglnatkm,  a  «i«r*  of 
time,  a  wM-ft  of  magnitude  ;*  Yet  there  are  tome  wtnfct 
which  the  author  uiiiat  consign  unpublished  to  poste- 
rlnr.*-->JoHitsow.  Tlie  ^rrtAKttoa  results  from  a  com- 
pneated  operation ;  the  porforuuaut  consists  of  simple 
action ;  the  work  sprinp  fhmi  active  exertion :  Shak. 
apeare  a  plays  are  termed  praduttiana^  as  they  respect 
the  source  from  which  they  came,  namely,  his  genius: 
they  mhlht  be  called  lila  ptrforwmcii,  mtw  n 
respected  the  performimu  or  com[detinn  of  some  task 
or  speclfick  undertaking;  they  would  be  called  his 
•«*#,  as  fer  aa  respected  the  labour  which  he  bestow- 
ed upon  them.  The  composition  ofa  book  Is  properly 
mwrofueUnk,  when  It  is  original  matter ;  the  sketching 


BBBAT,  TRSATDSB,  TMACfP*  lHBStRTATI(»r. 

All  these  words  are  employed  by  authors  to  charae- 
terixe  compoeitloiit  varying  in  their  fbrm  and  conti-nta 
£t«iqr,  which  tignlfles  a  trial  or  attempt  (v.  Jittewtpf), 
Is  here  used  to  designate  In  a  specilick  maimer  an  an' 
thur*8  attempt  to  illuttrate  any  point  It  te  most  com- 
monly applied  tn  small  detached  pieces,  which  contain 
only  the  general  thoughts  of  a  writer  on  any  given 
subject,  and  afford  room  for  ampHOcation  into  details ; 
althqufh  by  Locke  In  hit  "*  £t«^  nii  the  Understand- 
ing,** Beauie  In  his  **  £*»•$  on  Truth,*'  and  other 
authors,  It  b  modesUy  used  for  their  connected  and 
finished  endeavouia  to  elucidate  a  doctrine :  '  It  it  my 
Avquent  practh»  to  vith  placet  of  retort  In  this  town, 
to  observe  what  reception  my  works  meet  with  in  the 
worM ;  it  being  a  privilege  aaterted  by  Montieur  Mon- 
taigne and  othert,  of  vainglorlout  uietnory,  that  we 
writera  of  t$9^$  may  talk  of  ourtelvet.*— stkklb. 

A  trtatint  it  more  tyrtematick  than  an  ettao ;  It 
treatt  on  thetubject  in  a  methodical  form,  and  conveya 
the  idea  of  tnmething  laboured,  tcientlfick,  and  in- 
ttroctive;  *The  very  title  of  a  moral  lreaU$e  haa 
tomething  in  It  austere  and  thocking  tn  tlie  careleta 
and  inconsiderate.'— A  DDitoK.  A  traa  Is  only  a  spe- 
cies of  small  Creatine,  drawn  up  upon  partkolar  occa- 
tlont,  and  publtshed  In  a  teparate  fonn.  They  ai« 
both  derived  from  the  Latin  trmctuo,  participle  of  traika 
to  draw,  manage,  or  handle ;  *  I  desire  my  reader  to 
contider  every  particular  paper  or  ditcourse  aa  a  dla- 
llnct  Irael  by  ittelf.*— Adoibok.  Diggtrtation^  from 
di»$ero  to  argue.  It  with  propriety  applied  to  perform- 
ancetof  an  arcnmentative  nature;  *A  modem  philo- 
topher,  quoted  by  Montieur  Beyle  in  lilt  learned  dig- 
tortation  on  the  loult  of  brutea,  taya,  Deus  est  anima 
brutorum,  God  himself  M  the  soul  of  brutes.*— Adm- 

SON. 

£Mays  are  either  moral,  political,  philoaophkal,  or 
literary :  they  are  the  crude  attempts  of  the  youth  to 
digest  his  own  thoughts ;  or  they  are  Uie  more  niatura 
attempts  of  the  man  to  communicate  his  thouglits  to 
others.  Of  the  fiirmer  description  are  the  priae  e«»«»a 
In  schools;  and  of  the  latter  are  the  utaf»  innumcr* 
able  which  have  been  puUlsbed  on  every  subject, 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  to  the  present  day.  TrtuUiu 
are  mostly  written  on  ethical,  tiolitlcal,  or  speculative 
subjects,  such  aa  Fenelon's,  Milton's,  or  Locke's  tr—- 
ti»«  on  educatk>n ;  De  Lolme's  Crtotitton  the  constitu- 
tion of  England ;  Colqniiotm'a  trtatist  on  tlie  pollee. 
DimtrUtioM  are  emplnyed  on  disputed  polnis  of 
literature,  as  Bentley's  dis$grt€iion  upon  the  epittlee 
of  Phalaris,  De  Pauw's  ditttrftions  on  the  Evyptiana 
and  Chinese.  Tract*  are  epiienieral  prodnctimia, 
nrasUy  on  polhlcal  and  religious  sulijecta,  whkh  sel- 
dom survive  tlic  occasion  which  gave  them  birth. 
Of  this  description  are  the  pnmphlets  which  daily 
Issue  from  the  press,  for  or  against  the  measures  of 
government,  or  the  public  measures  of  any  particular 
party.  '  "^ 

The  tssatr  la  the  most  popular  mode  of  writing :  It 
suits  the  writer  who  has  not  either  talent  or  Inclination 
to  purMie  his  inqutrien  farther,  and  It  niits  the  gener- 
ality of  readers  who  are  amused  with  variety  and 
soperfidalfty :  the  treatise  Is  adapted  for  the  student : 
he  wiU  not  be  eomenled  with  the  soperfichil  ttaawl 
when  more  ample  materials  are  within  his  reach;  the 
trmel  Is  formed  for  the  political  partisan ;  It  receives  lin 
interest  from  theoccurrence  of  tlw  motive ;  the  dttssr- 
talisn  Interesla  the  dispntant 

PRODUCTION,  PRODUCE,  PRODUCT. 

Tlie  term  pradaetian  expresses  either  the  act  of 
predmtiwg  or  the  thhig  prodmeed ;  pradmet  and  pradmf 
expreve  only  the  thing  prodmeed  :  the  predMUion  of  a 
tree  from  a  aeed,  Isoneof  tlie  wonders  of  nature;  the 
pradaea  of  a  thing  la  aald  to  be  oeosUerable  or  other- 
wlse. 

In  the  sense  of  the  thhig  produced^  pradnetion  te 
applied  to  «\'ery  hidlvidual  thing  that  is  produced  by 
another :  In  this  sense  a  tree  is  a  production ;  produ^ 
and  product  are  appHed  only  to  tliose  prodnetiona 
which  are  to  be  turned  to  a  purpose  :  the  former  tn  a 
cnilsctlve  sense,  and  in  reference  to  some  particular 
object;  the  latter  In  an  abstract  and  general  sense* 
the  aggregate  quanHty  of  grain  drawn  from  a  field  It 
termed  the  wrodmce  of  the  field ;  but  com,  hay,  ve«e 
lAMea  and  ihdta  ta  general,  are  teiincd  rWiiecT^ 
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r  improper,  aa  in  ineir  proper,  accepiauon :  a 

ion  k  whatever  results  frooi  an  eflbrt.  physical 

aJ.  as  a  prodmetion  of  tenius,  a  produettcn  of 

the  like ;  *  What  would  become  of  the  acro- 


tbeflurth:  tba natoraUst  examines  all  th9 pr0dmetioiu 
of  nature ;  *  Nature  also,  as  if  desirous  thai  so  bright 
tkpr0duetMn  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the  fairest 
Ufht,  had  bestowed  on  kins  Alfred  every  bodiiy  ac- 
complishnient.* — EIcmb.  The  husbaudman  looks  to 
the  produce  of  his  lands;  '  A  storm  of  hail,  1  am  in- 
formed, has  destroyed  all  thK  produce  of  my  estate  in 
Tuscany.*— Mblmoutb  (Lettere  of  Cicero).  The  to- 
pof  rapber  and  traveller  inquire  about  the  producte  of 
dioereot countries;  *Our  British  jriWueis  are  of  such 
kinds  and  quantities  as  can  turn  the  balance  of  tnKle 
lo  our  advantage.* — Addisoii. 

There  is  the  same  distinction  between  these  terms 
in  their  improper,  as  In  their  proper,  acceptation :  a 
production'      ^   -  "-- '-  '^ 

or  mental, 
art,  and  tl 

fuloua  consumptive /HMtecftoiM,  furnished  by  our  men 
of  wit  and  learning.* — Swirr.  The  produce  Is  the 
amount  or  aggregate  result  (nm  physical  or  mental 
labour :  thus,  whatever  the  husbandman  reaps  from 
the  cultivation  of  his  land  is  termed  ihemroduce  of  his 
labour ;  whatever  results  fnMn  any  publick  subscrip- 
tion or  collection  Is,  in  like  manner,  the  produce; 
*  This  tax  has  already  been  so  oAen  triedTlbat  we 
know  the  exact  produce  of  IV— Avmuon.  The  pro- 
duct Is  sddom  emptoyed  except  In  regard  to  the  mental 
ration  of  figures,  as  the  product  (h>m  multijpllca- 
,  but  it  may  be  used  precisely  In  the  sense  of  pro- 
duction; *  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Arabian  tales 
the  product  of  some  woman's  imagination.'— Attbr- 

BURY. 


TO  BEAR,  YIELD. 
BeeoTf  in  Saxon  haran,  old  German  ^sroii,  Latfai 
parioy  and  Hebrew  K13  to  create  ;  pield^  v.  To  oMord. 
Bear  conveys  the  idea  of  creaung  within  itself; 
field  ttiat  of  giving  from  itself.  Animals  heur  their 
young;  inanimate  objects  field  their  produce.  An 
apple-tree  beare  apples ;  the  earth  fielde  fVuits. 

Bear  marks  properly  the  natural  power  of  brincing 
Ibrth  something  c'  its  own  kind ;  field  is  said  of  the 
result  or  quantum  brought  forth :  shrubs  bear  leaves, 
ilowers,  or  berries,  according  to  their  natural  pro- 
perties; 
No  keel  shall  cut  the  waves  for  foreign  ware, 
For  every  soil  shall  ev'ry  product  ^or.— Drtobb. 
Flowers  field  seeds  plentifully  or  otherwise  m  tliey  are 
fkvuured  by  circumstances ; 
Nor  Bactda,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fields, 
Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  fielde^ 
Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name, 
Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  In  fkme.— Drtdbm. 


TO  BEAR,  CARRY,  CONVEY,  TRANSPORT. 

Bear^  firom  the  sense  of  generating  (o.  To  bear^ 
field),  has  derived  that  of  retaining ;  carry,  in  French 
charier^  probably  from  the  Latin  cttmw,  Greek  Koipu 
orrpix^  to  run,  or  leipto^  in  Hebrew  in  7  to  meet,  aig- 
Bldes  to  move  a  thing  from  one  place  to  another ;  eon- 
•^,  in  Latin  eonvekoy  is  compounded  of  eon  and  9eko 
to  carry  with  one ;  trmmoporu  in  French  ttemoporter. 
Latin  transporto,  compounded  of  trans  over  and 
porta  to  carry,  signifies  to  carry  to  a  dlsunce. 

7\>  bear  is  simply  to  uke  the  weight  of  any  sub- 
stance upon  one's  self;  to  carry  is  to  remove  that 
weight  from  the  spot  where  it  was:  we  always  bear  In 
carrytnf ,  but  we  do  not  always  carrf  when  we  bear. 
Both  may  be  applied  to  tilings  as  well  as  persons : 
whatever  receives  the  weight  of  any  thing  beare  It ; 
whatever  Is  caused  to  move  with  any  thing  earriee  IL 
That  wliich  cannot  be  easily  borne  must  be  burden- 
some to  carrf :  in  extremely  hot  weather  it  is  some- 
times irksome  to  bear  the  weight  even  of  one's  cloth- 
ing ;  Virgil  praises  the  pious  iEneas  for  having  carried 
his  Aiihcr  on  h\e  shoulders  in  order  to  save  hlui  from 
the  sacking  of  Truy.  Weak  people  or  weak  things 
are  not  fit  to  bear  heavy  burdens:  lazy  people  prefer 
to  be  carried  rather  than  to  carry  any  thing. 

Since  bear  b  confined  to  personal  aerviee  It  may  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  carry,  when  the  latter  Implies  the 
cemovai  of  anf  tiling  by  meaM  of  any  odiar  body. 


The  bearer  of  any  leciar  or  putcn  k  bt  who  emHm 
It  in  his  hand ; 

In  hollow  wood  thy  floating  armies  hear,— Dmrvtn, 
Ttie  carrier  of  parcels  to  lie  who  tmplojrs  a  conmof 
mnu;  *  A  whale,  besides  those  aeas  and  oceans  In  tlM 
several  voasals  of  hto  body  which  are  filled  with  innu- 
merable shoato  of  little  animala,  earriee  about  him  m 
whole  wot  Id  of  Inhabitants.'— A  DmsoH.  Hence  tha 
word  bear  is  olVen  very  appropriately  substituted  for 
earrf^  as  VIrgH  praiaea  iKMaa  for  bomrmgbia  lathar 
on  his  shoulders. 

Onvey  and  trantport  are  specks  of  carrfiuf. 
Carrf  In  its  particular  aensa  k  empknred  either  for 
personal  exertions  or  actions  performed  by  the  help  of 
other  meana ;  comvef  and  transport  are  employed  for 
such  actions  as  are  performed  not  by  immediate  per- 
Bonal  IntM^ention  or  exertion :  a  porter  carries  goods 
on  hk  knot ;  goods  are  eonvefed  In  a  wagon  or  a  cart; 
they  are  transported  in  a  vessel. 

Convef  expreaaes  simply  the  mode  of  removina ; 
transport  annexes  to  ihk  the  Idea  of  the  place  and  th« 
distance.  Merchania  get  the  goods  conmefod  into  their 
warehouses,  which  they  have  had  transported  fiom 
distant  countries.  Pedestrians  Uke  no  more  with 
them  than  what  they  can  conveniently  carru :  could 
armies  do  the  same,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
indulgeoee  of  human  ambition  would  be  removed ;  for 
many  an  incunlon  Into  a  peaceful  country  k  defeated 
for  the  want  of  means  to  convey  provkions  sufficient 
for  such  numbers ;  and  when  mountains  or  deserts  ate 
to  be  traversed,  another  great  difficulty  presenk  itself 
In  the  transportation  of  artillery ; 

Love  cannot,  like  the  wind.  Itself  convey 

To  fill  two  saik,  though  botn  are  spread  one  way. 

Howard. 

It  k  customary  at  Aiaerak  for  some  to  hear  the  pan 
and  others  to  carry  wands  or  staves ;  the  body  Itself 
k  couvefed  In  a  hearse,  unlns  It  has  to  crooi  the 


,  In  which  case  it  k  transported  in  a  vessel ; 
*  It  k  to  navigation  that  men  are  Indebted  for  the 
power  of  tramsporting  the  snperfluoas  stock  of  one 

Krt  of  the  eaitn  to  supply  the  wanu  of  another.*— 
»bbrtsor. 

TO  BRING,  FETCH,  CARRY. 
To  brings  In  German,  *«.  hingen^  k  supposed  lo 


be  contracted  from  heringon^Vid  ringtn  or  regtn  to 
move;  fotck  k  not  ImprobaHy  connected  with  the 
verb  search,  signifying  to  send  for  or  go  alter ;  carrp 


V.  To  bear^  carrf. 

To  bring  k  simply  to  take  with  one's  self  ftom  the 
place  where  one  k ;  to  /«(c4  k  to  go  first  to  a  place 
and  then  bring  the  thing  away ;  to  fetch  therefore  k 
a  species  of  bringing ;  whatever  k  near  at  hand  to 
brought ;  whatever  k  at  a  distance  must  be  fetched. 
The  porter  at  an  Inn  brings  a  parcel,  the  servant 
feuhes  iL 

Bring  always  respects  Baotion  towards  the  place  In 
which  the  agent  or  apeaker  resides ;  *  What  appeared 
to  me  wonderful  was  that  none  of  the  ank  came  home 
without  bringing  something.*— Addison.  Fetch  de- 
notes a  motion  both  to  and  from ;  *  I  have  said  before 
that  those  ank  which  I  did  so  partkularly  consider, 
fetched  their  com  out  of  a  garret*— A  Dmsow.  Carry 
denotes  always  a  motion  directly  from  the  place  or  at 
a  dkunce  from  the  place :  » How  great  k  the  hardship 
of  a  poor  ant,  tvhen  she  carries  a  grain  of  com  to  the 
second  story,  climbing  up  a  wall  with  hei  head  down- 
wardi.*— Addison.  A  servant  brinrs  the  parcel  home 
which  hk  master  has  sent  him  to  fetch ;  tie  comes  a 
parcel  from  home.  A  carrier  carries  parcels  to  and 
from  a  place,  but  he  only  brings  parcek  to  any  place. 

Bring  k  an  action  performed  at  the  option  of  the 
agent ;  fetch  and  cany  are  mostlv  done  at  the  com- 
mand of  another.  Hence  the  old  proverb,  *  He  who 
will  fetch  wlU  carry,*  lo  mark  the  character  of  the 
gossip  and  ule-bearer,  who  reports  what  he  bears  firom 
two  persons  In  order  to  please  both  parties. 

TO  AFFORD,  YIELD,  PRODUCE. 

J9ford  k  probably  changed  from  nfferredy  and  comee 

fh>m  the  Latin  aWsro,  .compoundrd  of  of  or  ad  and 

/ers,  signifying  to  nrlng  to  a  person  ;  yields  In  Saxon 

geldamt  German  gtUm  to  pay,  restore,  or  give  the 
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iraliM,  l«  probably  eonnocted  with  the  Hebrew  *lS^ 
to  breed,  or  bring  forth ;  frodMu,  in  Letin  produco^ 
compounded  o(  pr»  forth  and  dueo  to  bring,  stgoifies  to 
bring  out  or  Into  existence. 

With  Mfford  is  associated  the  Idea  of  comniuDlcaUng 
a  pan  or  property  of  some  substance,  to  a  peison : 
meat  afford*  nourishment  to  those  who  make  use  of 
it;  the  sun  tgorda  Hght  and  heat  to  all  living  crea- 
tures ;  '  The  generous  man  In  the  ordinary  accepu- 
tloB,  without  respea  of  the  demands  of  his  ftamily,  wlU 
toon  find  upon  the  foot  of  his  account  thai  he  has 
ncrificed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly 
vnbappy,  all  tbe  opportunities  of  ^orimg  any  IViture 
■ssisunce  where  it  ought  to  be.*— Stbklb. 

ridding  is  the  natural  opeimtlon  of  any  substance 
to  give  up  or  Impart  the  paru  or  properties  inherent  in 
It ;  It  is  the  natural  surrender  which  an  object  makes 
of  Itself;  trees  field  ihiU ;  the  seed  field*  grain ; 
some  sorts  of  grain  do  not  field  much  in  particular  soils ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shafl  jtmM, 

And  the  same  hand  that  sowed  shall  reap  the  Add. 

Pora. 

Produce  conveys  the  Idea  of  one  thlnv  causing  an- 
other to  teist,  or  to  spring  out  of  It :  It  is  a  species  of 
creation,  the  formation  of  a  new  substance:  tbe  earth 
produue  a  variety  of  &ulu ;  confined  air  will  produce 
an  explosion ; 

Their  sharpened  ends  in  earth  their  footing  place. 

And  the  dry  poles  ^iWacs  a  living  race.— Drydbh. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  similarly  distin- 
guished :  nothing  ^fforde  so  great  a  scope  for  ridicule 
as  tbe  follies  of  ftshion ;  *  This  Is  the  consolation  of 
all  good  men  unto  whom  his  ubiquity  e\ffordetM  eon- 
tinual  comfort  and  security.*— Baowif.  Nothing  vielde 
■o  much  satisfaction  as  religion.  *  The  mind  of  man 
disireth  evermore  to  know  the  truth,  according  to  the 
most  ioAilllble  certainty  which  the  nature  of  tbfngs  can 
yisU.*— HooxBR.  Nothing  produces  so  much  mischief 
as  the  vice  of  drunkenness ; 

Thou  all  this  good  of  evil  shalt  produce.— ^wron, 
The  history  of  man  does  not  mfford  an  instance  of  any 
popular  commotion  that  has  ever  produced  such  atro- 
cities and  atrocious  charactera  as  the  French  revolu- 
tion. 

Religion  is  the  only  thing  that  can  agord  true  con- 
solation and  peace  of  mind  in  the  season  of  affliction 
and  the  hour  of  death.  The  recollection  of  past  inci- 
dents, particularlv  those  which  have  passed  In  our  in- 
fkncy,  produces  the  most  pleasurable  sensatfons  in  the 
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BUSINESS,  OCCUPATION,  EMPLOYBIENT, 

ENGAGEMENT,  AVOCATION. 
Busineee  signifies  what  makes  huf  (v.  Active, 

-*t);  oecupaUon,  Arom  oceupf,  in  French  occuper, 
n  oeeupoy  that  is,  oA  and  eapio,  signifies  that  which 
aerves  or  ukes  possesiion  of  a  person  or  thing  to  tbe 
exclusion  of  other  things ;  empUyntetU,  from  emphf, 
in  French  emploi,  Latin  implieo,  Greek  tturXiKta,  signi- 
fies that  which  engages  or  fixes  a  person ;  engagement 
also  signifies  what  engages  or  bimb  a  person ;  avocation^ 
in  Latin  avoeatio,  from  a  and  voco^  signifies  the  thing 
Ifaat  calls  oir  firom  another  thing. 

Busineee  occupies  all  a  person*s  thoughts  as  wdl  as 
bis  time  and  powers;  occupation  and  employment 
oecupf  only  bis  time  and  strength :  the  first  is  mostly 
regular,  it  is  the  object  of  onr  choice ;  tlie  second  Is 
casual,  it  depends  on  the  will  of  another.  Engage- 
ment Is  a  partial  emptofmcnt,  avocation  a  particniar 
engagement :  an  engagement  prevents  us  from  doing 
any  thing  else ;  an  avocation  calls  off  or  prevents  us 
firom  doing  what  we  wish. 

Every  tradnsman  has  a  husinesSf  on  the  dlHgent 
prosecution  of  which  depends  his  success  in  lilb :  'The 
materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper,  but  they 
are  distributed  among  the  presses,  where  they  again  set 
Innumerable  artists  at  work,  and  furnish  bustness  to 
another  mystery.*— AnDiNOif.  Every  meehanick  has 
his  daily  occupation,  by  which  he  maintains  his  family; 
•How  little  roust  the  ordinary  occupations  of  men 
seem  to  one  who  Is  engaged  in  so  noble  a  pursuit  as 
the  asrimilation  of  himself  to  the  Deity.*- Bbrkelby. 
Every  labourer  has  an  emplofmsnt  which  is  fixed  for 
lihB;  *C^«atiii«whohaf«  sba  laboun  afthemiii^ 


as  wefl  as  those  of  tbe  body,  to  Ibmlah  them  with  sss- 
plofments.^ — Gvari>ian. 

Bnsinese  and  occ^atien  always  suppose  a  sertons 
object.  Business  Is  sometliing  more  urgent  and  im* 
portant  than  occupation :  a  man  of  Independent  for- 
tune has  no  occasion  to  pursue  business,  but  as  a 
rational  agent  be  will  not  be  contented  to  i>e  without 
an  ocemation. 

EmpUfment,  engagement,  and  avocation  leave  the 
object  undefined.  An  ewtplofment  may  be  a  mera 
diversion  of  the  thoughts,  and  a  wastlnc  of  tbe  hour« 
in  some  idle  pursuit ;  a  child  may  have  its  emplopment^ 
which  may  be  its  play  In  distincuon  from  Its  business; 

*  I  would  recommend  to  every  one  of  my  readers  the 
keeping  a  Journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and 
setting  down  punctually  their  whole  series  of  emplof 
ments  during  that  space  of  time.*— Addison.  An  en- 
gagement may  have  no  higher  object  than  that  of  , 
pleasure ;  tbe  idlest  neople  have  often  the  most  m- 
gagements;  the  gratincation  of  curiosity,  and  the  love 
of  social  pleasure,  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of 
engagemente ;  *  Mr.  Barettl  being  a  single  man,  and 
entirely  clear  fVom  all  engagemente,  takes  the  advan- 
tage of  his  independence.*— Johnson.  Avocations 
have  seldom  a  direct  trifling  object,  although  it  may 
sometimes  be  of  a  subordinate  nature,  and  generally 
irrelevant:  niuneroiis  avocations  are  not  desirable; 
everr  man  should  have  a  regular  pursuit,  the  business 
of  his  life,  to  which  the  principal  part  of  his  time 
should  be  devoted :  avocations  therefore  of  a  serloua 
nature  are  apt  to  divide  the  time  and  attention  to  a 
hurtAjl  degree ;  '  Sorrow  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 
increase  by  indulgence,  but  must  give  way  after  a 
stated  time  to  social  duties  and  the  common  avocations 
of  life.* — Johnson. 

A  person  who  Is  busf  has  much  to  attend  to,  and 
attends  to  it  closely :  a  person  who  is  occupied  has  a 
Aill  share  of  business  without  any  pressure ;  he  is  op* 
posed  to  one  who  is  idle :  a  person  who  is  emplofod 
has  the  present  moment  filled  up ;  be  is  not  in  a  state  ' 
of  Inaction :  the  pereon  who  is  engaged  is  not  at 
liberty  to  be  otherwise  emplofed;  his  time  is  not  hll 
own ;  be  is  opposed  to  one  at  leisure. 

BUSINESS,  TBADE,  PROFESSION,  ART. 

These  words  are  synonymous  In  the  sense  of  a  caO- 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  a  livelihood ;  business  {v.  Busi- 
ness] is  general ;  trads,  signifying  that  which  employs 
the  time  by  way  of  trade;  profession,  or  that  which 
one  profesMs  to  do  by  way  of  employment ;  and  art, 
signlQring  that  which  is  practised  in  tbe  way  of  the 
arts,  are  particular ;  all  trade  is  business,  but  all  bust' 
ness  is  not  trade. 

Buying  and  selling  of  merchandise  is  inseparable 
from  trade ;  but  tlie  exerci«e  of  one's  knowledge  and 
experience,  for  purposes  of  gain,  constitutes  a  business; 
when  leamUng  or  particular  skill  Is  required,  it  is  a 
pro/tssion ;  and  when  there  is  a  peculiar  exercise  of 
art.  It  is  an  art :  every  shopkeeper  and  retail  dealer 
carries  on  a  trade;  'Some  persons,  indeed,  by  the 
privilege  of  their  birth  and  quality,  are  above  a  com- 
mon trade  and  profession,  but  they  are  not  hereby 
exempted  from  all  business,  and  allowed  to  live  unpro- 
fitablv  to  others.*— TiLLOTSON.  Brokers,  manufiicta* 
rers,  bankere,  and  others,  carry  on  business  ;  '  Thoae 
who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any  particular  kind 
of  business  are  Indeed  more  happy  than  those  who 
are  determined  by  necessity.'— AxnnsoN.  Clergymen, 
medical,  or  military  men,  follow  a  profession;  'No 
one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think  himself  ex- 
empt from  labour  or  Industry ;  those  to  whom  birth 
or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such  an  application  un- 
necessary, ought  to  find  out  some  calling  or  profession^ 
that  they  may  not  He  as  a  burthen  upon  the  species/ 
— Anm^oN.     Musicians  and  painters  follow  an  orl; 

*  The  painter  understands  his  art.*— Swirr. 


BUSINESS,  OFFICE,  DUTY. 
Business  is  what  one  prescribes  to  one*s  self;  i^fics^ 
In  French  ofice,  Latin  oMeium,  fiom  officio,  or  ob  ana 
fado,  tignifying  to  do  tor,  or  on  account  of  any  one 
is  prescribed  by  another;  dutf,  from  the  Latin  d«»i. 
turn  and  debeo  to  owe,  signifying  what  is  due,  is  pre- 
scribed or  enjoined  by  a  fixed  rule  of  propriety:  mer- 
eamlie  concemi  are  tbe  businsss  which  a  mail  takai 
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aTak*  Imposed  upon  ■  penon  ofleii,  mocJi  «<^o<^hto 
tacllMtion ;  tlie  mahiteMnce  of  a  family  b  a  dut^ 
whicli  a  man's  ooMdaoce  ei^ioina  upon  Mm  to  per- 


Bu0m**9  and  drntf  an  pabllck  or  private;  4^  is 
moaily  of  a  publick  nature:  a  minister  of  state,  by 
virtue  of  his  t^jl/Ue,  has  always  puUiclK  biuinMM  to  per- 
Amiu  ; 
But  now  the  feather-d  youth  their  former  booiida 
Ardent  dlwialn,  and,  weighing  ofl  their  wings, 
Demand  the  free  possesdon  of  the  sky. 
This  one  glad  oJjCce  more,  and  then  dissolves 
Ftrontal  love  at  once,  now  heedless  grown. 

Thohsoh. 

Bat  men  In  general  have  only  private  Jiumw#  to 
transact :  *  It  is  cerwtn,  fVom  Suetonius,  that  the  Ko- 
mans  thought  the  education  of  their  chi  Idren  a  buainett 
properly  belonging  to  the  parentt  »»»«o»elves.'— Bun- 
JbliI  a  minister  of  religion  has  publick  dutus  to 
perform  In  his  ministerial  capadiy  :  every  other  man 
has  personal  or  relative  duties,  which  he  Is  called  upon 
to  discharge  according  to  his  station ;  *  pi«fett'»n  ^t  we 
perfecUon  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  aU  the  dmU$$ 

«f  life.*~ADDISOM. 

AFFAIR,  BUSINESS,  CONCERN. 

4|Wr,  In  French  «/Atr«,  from  d  and  /«tr«  to  be 
4one,  signifies  that  which  is  to  be  done  or  Is  in  hand ; 
HsimeM,  from  busy  (v.  JUivs),  •«5I|»fi«'.«t  *l!\"«  "»*; 
makes  or  Imeresu  a  person,  or  with  which  be  Is  busy 
or  occupied;  esnesruAn  French  e«ic*nMr,  Latin  eon- 
csms,  compounded  of  esn  and  eerno  to  look,  slgnlfles 
Ibe  thing  looked  at,  thought  of,  or  taken  part  in. 

An  sjair  is  what  happens;  a  bustness  Is  what  Is 
done ;  a  eoncsm  is  what  is  felL  An  qfair  is  general ; 
It  respects  one,  many,  or  all;  every  business  and  esu- 
Mm  is  an  a/oir,  though  not  vice  versd.  Business  and 
€0nesru  are  personal ;  business  Is  that  which  engages 
the  attention :  eoucsm  is  that  which  Interests  the  feel- 
ings, prospects,  and  oondltton,  advantageously  or  other- 
wise. An  sffuir  Is  InteresUng;  a  bustness  Is  serious ; 
a  cramii  mometifous.  The  usurpation  of  power  is  an 
e^^sir  which  imarests  a  naikm ;  •  I  remember  In  1  ally  s 
epistle,  in  the  recommendation  of  a  man  to  an  <#fttr 
which  had  no  manner  of  relation  to  money.  It  is  said, 
you  may  trust  him,  for  he  is  a  frugal  man.»- Steelk. 
The  adjusting  of  a  difference  is  a  business  most  suited 
to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  » We  may  Indeed  say  that 
our  part  does  not  suit  us,  and  that  we  could  perform 
anotlier  better ;  but  this,  says  Eplctetufs  is  not  our  *iut- 
««•«/— Addison.  To  make  our  pence  with  our  Maker 
ts  the  eanesm  of  every  tndlvUual ;  'The  sense  of  other 
«Den  ought  to  |irevall  over  us  In  things  of  less  conslder- 
AUon ;  but  not  In  concerns  where  Uuth  and  honour  are 
tnca»^.*— Sticblk. 

JIfftdrs  are  administered;  business  Is  Iranwicled; 
^ncsrns  are  mannaed.  The  affairs  of  the  world  are 
Administered  ^  a  Divine  Providence.  Those  who  are 
.In  the  Araetlce  of  the  law  require  peculiar  Ulents  to 
tBt  them  for  transacting  the  complicated  *a#<i»«#»  which 
perpetually  offers  lisclf.  Some  men  are  so  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  to  forget  the  e0nc«rfi« 
of  the  next,  which  ought  to  be  nearest  and  dearest  to 


TO  AFFECT,  CONCERN. 

JIffiet,  In  French  tweeter,  Latin  affectum,  participle 
of  officio,  compounded  of  ad  nn6  facto  to  do  or  act,  sig- 
liWe*  to  act  upon  ;  concern,  v.  Jiff  air. 

Things  affect  us  which  produce  ahy  change  in  our 
outward  circumstances;  they  concern  us  if  only  con- 
Aect»l  with  our  circumstances  In  any  shape. 

Whatever  affects  must  concern ;  but  all  that  «m«ern* 
does  not  affect.  The  price  of  com  effects  the  interest 
of  the  seller :  and  therefore  It  concerns  bim  to  keep  It 
ip,  without  regard  to  the  publick  good  or  Injunr. 

Things  affect  either  peisons  or  tilings;  but  they  «m- 
eem  persons  only.  Rain  effects  the  hay  or  com ;  and 
these  nistters  eoneern  every  one  more  m  less. 

4ffeet  and  concern  have  an  analogous  meaning  Uko- 
vrtse,  when  taken  for  the  Influence  on  the  nand.  We 
are  affected  by  things  when  our  affections  only  are 
.  awakened  by  them ;  we  are  eonesmed  when  ovnnder- 
anodlng  and  wishes  araenfsfsd. 


Wemaybe^ftelstfelttaflrwlth  loyoriMrov:  *W 
see  that  every  dUftrent  speeles  of  seniAla  ereatuwe 
has  Its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of 
them  Is  effected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.' 
— Admsoii.  We  are  comeemtd  mdy  In  a  painful  wmar 
ler: 

WIthoat  eeiusm  h«  bears,  but  bears  from  fu, 
Of  tumults,  and  desccifcts,  and  distant  war. 

DaTOKn. 
Feopte  of  tender  senslblUiy  are  easUy^fpstsd;  Mat- 
Me  people  are  eonesmod  about  trifles.  It  is  aataral 
for  every  one  to  be  ejected  at  the  reeiial  of  mkfor* 
tunes;  but  there  are  people  of  so  cold  and  seiash  a 
character  aa  not  to  be  c— csrasd  aboot  any  thing 
which  does  not  hnmadiately  eiffsa  their  pessoua  oc 
property. 

INTEREST,  CONCERN. 
The  tel4rss<,fh)m  iheLaUn  inionsss  to  be  amoof, 
or  have  a  part  or  a  share  In  a  thine,  is  more  compre- 
heiMlve  than  cMMsr»(«.4f air).  We  have  an  mtersst 
in  whatever  touches  or  comes  near  to  our  feelings  or 
our  external  circumstances ;  we  have  a  concern  In 
that  which  respects  oor  external  circumstances.  The 
interest  is  that  which  is  agreeable ;  it  consists  of  either 
profit,  advantage,  tain,  or  amusement;  It  binds  us  to 
an  object,  and  makes  us  think  of  It:  the  concern,  on 
the  other  hand,  Is  something  Involomaiy  or  naloAil. 
We  have  a  eoncsm  la  that  which  we  are  obiiged  to 
look  to,  which  we  are  bound  to  from  the  foar  of  kaiiw 
or  of  sulSnring.  It  Is  the  tatsrcst  of  every  man  to  cut- 
tivate  a  reiigloas  temper;  it  is  the  coneom  of  all  to  bt 
on  their  guard  against  temptation;  'Ogiveusaserloos 
comprehension  of  that  one  great  iutsrsst  of  otheia  aa 
weU  aa  ourselves.*— Hammomd. 

And  could  the  marble  rocks  bat  know, 
They  'd  strive  to  find  some  secret  way  anknowo, 
Maugre  the  senseless  nature  of  the  stone. 
Their  pity  and  oenesm  to  show.— PoMparr 

OFFICE,  PLACE,  CHARGE,  FUNCTION. 

Office,  In  Latin  qffidum,  tmm  effido,  or  5^1  "Hf^J 
fios  either  the  duty  performed  or  the  situation  In  which 
the  duty  Is  performed.  Place  comprehends  no  Idea  of 
duty,  for  there  may  be  sinecure  f  laces  which  are  only 
nominal  ^e«,  and  designate  merely  a  relailonshto 
wlUi  the  government:  every  ^e  therefore  of  a  paUlcft 
nature  Isin  reality  a  flacs,  yet  every  W««  j"^  » 
offUe.  The  vlam  of  secretary  of  state  Is  likewise  an 
office,  but  that  of  ranger  of  a  park  *»  »P'f««  onjl^  ^ 
notan-#o«.  The  ejles  Is  held;  the  j^laes  is  filled:  the 
offiee  is  given  or  hitrusted  to  a  person ;  the  place  Is 
granted  or  conferred:  the  office  reposes  acoofidenoo, 
and  imposes  a  responsibility;  the  flace  glvM  credit 
and  Influence:  the  Mce  Is  bestowed  on  a  man  from  Ma 
qualification ;  the  place  Is  granted  to  him  by  favour,  or 
as  a  reward  for  past  services:  ii»«ffics\M  more  or  l«i 
honourable ; 

Yon  have  contriv'd  to  take 

From  Rome  aU  season*d  sffUs.  and  to  wbMl 

Yourself  hilo  a  power  tyrannical.— Shammaeb. 
The  flacs  Is  more  or  less  profitable ; 

When  rogues  lilce  these  (a  spwrow  cries) 

To  honours  and  employmem  rise, 

I  court  no  fovour,  ask  no^Uc*.— Oat. 

In  an  extended  application  ^  Uje^^^™  ?^*.!?* 
place,  the  latter  has  a  much  lower  rignlficallbn  than 
that  of  the  former,  since  the  tffice  Is  always  connected 
with  the  State ;  but  the^Ioceis  a  private  concern ;  tha 
office  Is  a  place  of  trust,  but  the  place  inay  be  a  plus* 
gTmenlal'labour;  the  ^fficts  are  multiplied  In  Ume  of 
war;  thej»/««s»  fordomestlck  service  are  mwe  nume- 
rous In  a  slRte  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  office  is 
(Vequently  taken  not  with  any  reference  to  tJie  plaes 
occupied,  but  simply  to  the  thing  done;  this  brings  It 
nearer  in  signification  to  the  term  charge  (e.  Cars). 
An  effice  Imposes  a  task,  or  some  performance; 

•T  is  all  men's  ^^«  to  sneak  patience   

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow. 

i\  Aarf  ImpoMi  «  rwponalbUUyi  we  have  alwaya 
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lOBcttitiigtodo  hi  ^^,  ahvayi  MNBetMocto  look  sAer 
In  m  ckmrg0 ;  *  Denlwin  ww  made  governour  of  Faro- 
bam  Castle  for  Uie  king,  but  be  aoon  restened  that 
€kmr£0  and  retreated  to  Oxford.*— Jomtaoit.  The  mfice 
H  either  puMiekor  private,  the  chmrg^  ta  aiwaya  of  a 
private  and  personal  nature:  a  person  perlbmis  the 
•Cm  of  a  mafiatraie,  or  of  a  rolniaCer ;  be  undertakes 
we  ekurgtof  Instructing  youth,  or  of  being  a  guardian, 
or  of  conv^ng  a  per»>n*s  property  ftom  one  place  to 
•notber.  The  qglet  to  that  which  Is  aMigned  by  an- 
other; fuMetion  to  properly  the  act  of  discharging  or 
eompletina  an  ^gfie*  or  bwiness,  from  ftmgor^  rlz. 
pum  and  ^e  to  pot  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  oonclu- 
akm ;  It  to  eiiended  in  Its  aoeeptaikm  tothe  ^JEm  itself 
•r  the  thing  done,  in  which  case  the  idea  of  duty  pre- 
dominates, as  the  fimetioiu  of  a  mintoter  of  state  or 
of  a  mintoter  of  the  gospel ;  *The  ministry  to  not  now 
bound  to  any  one  tribe ;  now  none  to  secluded  from 
Ibat  f  unction  of  any  degree,  state,  or  calling.*— Wnrr- 
mrr.  The  i#ce  In  ito  strict  sense  to  peribrmed  only  by 
conscious  or  Intelligent  agents,  who  act  aeoording  to 
tbeir  Indtructioos;  the  /snctMn,  on  the  other  baud,  to 
sometimes  an  operation  of  unconscloaa  objects  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature.  Tbe  ofice  of  a  herald  toto 
proclaim  pttbUck  evento  or  to  communleaie  circum- 
alaucesftomoBepiibUckbodyloanoUiflr:  thefkmetion 
of  tbe  tongue  to  to  speak;  tbatof  tbe  ear,  to  bear:  that 
of  tbe  ^<M<>  *«•    The  word  ^|to«  to  sometimes  em- 


ployed In  i 


B  application  by  the  personification  of 


natitre,  which  assigns  an  ^ks  to  tbe  ear.  to  the  tongue, 
to  tbe  aye*  BDd  tbe  like.  When  tbe  inuDe  becomes 
overpowered  by  a  sadden  abock.  tbe  tongue  wUl  fVe- 
quently  refuse  to  pertbrm  ito  ojfiee ;  *The  two  iigUet 
of  memory  art  coUectkM  and  dtotrlbutton.*— Jobitbon 


When  the  animal  ftmetiotu  are  Impeded  for  a  length 
of  time,  tbt  vital  power  eeascs  to etist; 
Nature  witliin  roe  seems, 
la  an  ber  funetwui,  weaiy  of  beneld— BfiLTOR. 

PROCEEDING,  PROCESS,  PROGRESS. 

Tlie  manner  of  performing  actions  for  the  atuin- 
mentof  a  given  end  to  tbe  common  kiea  comprehended 
In  these  terms.  ProcMding  to  the  most  general,  as  It 
almply  expresses  tbe  general  idea  of  tbe  manner  of 
going  on ;  the  rest  are  specifick  terms,  denoting  some 
particularity  in  the  action,  object,  or  circumstance. 
The  prvceoding  to  said  commonly  of  such  tbinn  •■ 
bappen  in  tbe  ordinary  way  of  doing  business ;  *  What 
could  be  more  fair,  than  to  lay  open  to  an  enemy  all 
that  you  wiabed  to  obtain,  and  to  desire  bim  to  imitate 
your  ingenuous  pr»emdiMgV--BumMM.  Proc$*»  to 
said  of  such  things  as  are  done  by  rule:  tbe  former  to 
considered  in  a  moral  point  of  view;  the  totter  in  a 
sclentiOck  or  technical  point  of  view ;  tlie  fteeroasons 
have  bound  themselves  together  by  a  law  of  secrecy 
not  to  reveal  some  part  of  tndr^rscssdiiifs;  tbe/ro- 
UM  by  which  paper  to  made  baa  undergone  conader- 
abto  improveroento  since  its  first  invention; 

Saturnlan  Juno  now,  with  doable  care. 

Attends  the  fktal  yroeest  of  tbe  war.— DmTsnr. 

TbejrrocMd^  and  progrtMs  both  refer  tu  the  moral 
actions  of  men ;  but  the^ocMdtii^  simply  denotes  tbe 
act  of  going  on,  or  doing  something:  theprogrest  de- 
Doces  an  approximation  to  tbe  end:  tbe  prttoiimg 
may  be  only  a  parUal  action,  comprehending  both  the 
beginning  and  ibe  end ;  but  tbe  progresa  to  applied  to 
that  which  requires  time,  and  a  regular  succeasloo  of 
action,  to  bring  it  to  a  completton ;  tbat  to  Kproeuding 
In  which  every  roan  to  tried  in  a  court  of  tow;  that  to 
%pr9gru»  which  one  makes  ia  learning,  by  the  addi- 
tion toone*s  knowledge:  hence  we  do  not  talk  of  the 
proctUing  of  life,  but  of  tbe  progresa  of  life;  •De- 
votion bestows  that  enlargement  of  heart  in  tbe  service 
of  God,  which  to  tbe  greatest  princi{rie  both  of  perse- 
verance andprfljfress  in  virtue.'— B1.AIJU 

PROCEEDING,  TRANSACTION. 
Proceeding  signifies  UteraHy  the  thing  that  proceed*  ; 
and  ^oneoetion  tbe  thing  trtuuocted:  the  former  Is, 
therefore,  of  something  that  to  going  forward;  the 
latter  of  something  that  to  already  done :  we  are  wii- 
■emee  to  tbe  whole  mroeeoding;  we  faiqalre  Into  tbe 
whole  trmmeoetion,  Tbe  proceeding  to  said  of  tV4 
•vwi  or  etoouHcaDM  vUdIi  fNi  f 


tbeagencyof  men;  the frmiffaefiMi only comprebendt 
tboee  matters  which  have  been  deliberately  tranaaeted 
or  brought  to  a  conclusion :  in  tills  sense  we  use  the 
word  proeeeding  in  application  to  an  affray  In  the 
street;  and  tbe  word  troneactien  to^soine  couimerclal 
negotiation  tliat  has  been  carried  on  between  ccruin 
persons.  The  proceeding  marks  the  manner  of  ptv 
ceeding;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  proceedings  In  a 
court  of  law ;  ♦  The  proceedinge  of  a  council  of  old 
men  In  an  American  tribe,  we  are  told,  were  no  less 
formal  and  sagacious  than  tliose  in  a  senste  in  mora 
polished  republlcks.*— RoaaaTSON.  The  traneaetion 
marks  the  business  traneoeUd ;  as  the  traneactione  on 
the  Exchange;  ♦It  was  Bothwdl's  interest  to  cover,  if 
possibto,  the  wliole  traneaetion  under  the  veil  of  dark* 
ness  and  silence.*— RosaaTsoif.  A  proeeeding  may 
be  charaeterixed  as  disgraceful;  a  transaction  aa  bih 
quitotts. 

TRADE,  COMMERCE,  TRAFFICS,  DEAUNG. 

TVade,  In  Italian  tntfto,  Latin  traeto  to  treat,  signi- 
fies the  transaction  of  buslnemj  commerce,  v.  Inter- 
course; tr^Mckj  in  French  traffiqucy  Italian  traffico, 
compounded  of  frs  or  trans  and  facie,  signifies  to 
make  over  fronrf  one  to  another;  demUng,  from  the 
verb  to  deal,  in  German  theilen  to  divkle,  slgnifl#a  }» 
put  in  parto  according  to  a  certain  ratio,  or  at  a  givea 
price. 

Tbe  leading  Mea  In  Irods  to  that  of  canying  on  bosl- 
nest  for  purpoees  of  gain ;  tbe  rest  are  but  modea  of 
trade:  commerce  to  a  mode  of  trade  by  exchange: 
trajiek  to  a  sort  of  personal  trade,  a  sending  fVom 
band  to  Iwnd ;  dealing  to  a  bar^lning  or  ealcnlatim| 
kind  of  trade.  Trade  to  either  on  a  lane  or  smul 
seato;  eosisifrcf  to  always  on  a  torge  scale:  we  may 
trade  retail  or  wholesale;  we  always  carry  on  cowf 
merce  by  wholesato :  trade  to  either  wItMii  or  without 
tbe  eountry;  commerce  to  alwajrs  between  different 
countries:  there  may  be  a  trade  between  two  towns; 
but  there  to  a  commerce  between  England  and  America^ 
between  Prance  and  Germany:  hence  it  arises  that 
tbe  general  term  trade  to  of  Inferiour  Import  when 
oomnared  with  commerce.  The  comwterce  of  a  eoun- 
tiy.  In  the  abstract  and  general  sense,  conveys  more  to 
our  mind,  and  to  a  more  noble  expreosion,  than  tbt 
trade  of  tbe  country,  aa  tbe  merchant  ranks  higher 
that!  tbe  tradeeman,  and  a  comenmreial  bouse,  than  a 
trading  concern ; 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  csanaarvs, 

By  which  remotest  regions  are  ally*d ; 

Which  makee  one  city  of  the  universe. 

Where  some  may  gain,  and  ail  may  be  siipply*d. 

DRvaaif. 
Nevertheless  the  word  trade  may  be  used  In  tbe  sama 
general  and  enlarged  sense ;  *  Trade,  without  enlarginc 
the  British  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additinn» 
empire.*— Addison.  Trade  may  he  altogether  domes- 
tick,  and  between  neighbouri ;  the  treffick  to  that  whicb 
goes  forward  between  persons  at  a  disunce :  In  tlito 
manner  there  may  be  a  great  trafick  between  two 
towns  or  cities,  as  between  London  and  the  capitab  of 
the  diflbrent  counties ; 

The  line  of  Ninus  this  poor  comfort  brings, 
We  seU  tbeir  dust,  and  trafick  for  tbeir  kii^s. 
DavDiir. 
Trade  may  consist  simply  In  buying  and  selling  ac- 
cording to  a  stated  valuation ;  deaUnge  are  carried  00 
In  mauers  that  adinh  of  a  varhition :  hence  we  speak 
of  deaiere  in  wool,  In  com,  seeds,  and  the  Hke,  who 
buy  up  porttonsof  these  goods,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  state  of  tbe  ssarket. 

These  terms  wiU  also  admit  of  an  extended  applica- 
tion :  bene*  we  speak  of  tlie  risk  of  Irads,  ihe  narrow- 
nem  of  a  trading  spirit:  tbe  commerce  of  tbe  worM,  a 
kmal  or  Illicit  commerce ;  to  make  a  trafiek  of  honouis. 
of  principles,  of  places,  and  the  like;  plain  dealing 9t 
UBderhand  dealing. 

INTERCOURSE,  COMMUNICATION.  CON- 
NEXION,  COMMERCE. 

hterrourse,  In  Latin  /neemfrnw,  signifies  literally  « 
running  between ;  eommunicatton,  the  act  of  commu- 
nicating or  having  some  things  in  common :  connexion 
to  UN  Mte  otlmoi  aoHwcted  or  linked  tufetber; 
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eMUMTM,  fttom  eom  and  wurz  a  merchandiM,  ilgnUlM 
Ihermlly  an  ezcbange  of  mercbaodiM  aud  geoeraily  an 
tntercbange. 

Tbe  inurecurte  and  ecmmeret  mibdit  only  between 
peraont;  tbe  c9MmnnuMt»0n  and  c^niution  between 
perfoiw  and  IbincB.  Tbe  inUrccmr$e  witb  periM>na 
may  be  carrivd  on  in  variouB  fonna ;  eltber  by  an  inter- 
change of  civilities,  which  Ih  a  friendly  imterx^mrte  ; 
an  exchange  of  commodities,  which  it  a  effmmerdmt 
inUre0ur$e;  or  an  exchange  of  words,  which  is  a 
verbal  and  partial  tnUreonrs*;  *The  world  is  main- 
tained by  iiUerePur$e.*'Sovm.  The  e^mwmnicatwn^ 
in  this  sense,  is  a  species  of  inUreourtt;  namely,  that 
which  consists  in  the  c^smwucatum  of  one's  Ihougbu 
to  another ;  '  How  happy  is  an  intellectual  being,  who, 
by  prayer  and  roeditauon,  opens  this  e^mmumcalion 
between  God  and  his  own  souL'— Aodison.  The 
connexion  consists  of  a  permanent  tatercMtr^s,  since 
one  who  has  a  regular  inUremtrte  for  purposes  of 
trade  with  another  is  said  to  have  a  conjuxion  with 
him,  or  to  stand  in  eonnexwn  with  him.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  a  partial  int€rc9ur»«  or  eommwuieaUon 
where  there  is  no  cowuxion^  nothing  to  bind  or  link 
the  parties  to  each  other ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  eon- 
ntxivi  which  is  not  kept  up  by  continual  iMtercour$9 : 
*A  very  material  part  of  our  liappiness  or  misery  arises 
ftom  tbe  MMMusiM  we  have  with  ttioae  around  us.'— 

The  e&mwuree  is  a  species  of  general  but  close  mUr- 
es«rs«;  it  may  consist  either  of  frequent  meeting  and 
tegular  co-operation,  or  in  cohabitation :  in  this  sense 
we  speak  of  the  comnsres  of  men  one  with  another, 
or  tbe  eomwuret  of  man  and  wife,  of  parents  and 
children,  and  the  ttke ;  *  I  should  venture  to  caU  polite- 
ness benevolence  in  trifles,  or  tbe  preference  of  others 
to  ourselves,  in  liule,  daily,  and  liouriy  occurrences  in 
tbe  commtrf  of  life.'— Chatham. 

As  it  respects  things,  cowmMMUatwn  is  said  of  places 
In  the  proper  sense ;  conntxion  is  used  for  tilings  in  tbe 
proper  or  improper  sense:  ttiere  is  said  to  be  a  coaMm- 
nicti^n  between  two  rooms  when  tliere  is  a  passage 
open  finun  one  to  tlie  other;  one  liouse  has  a  c^iraexum 
with  another  when  there  is  a  common  passage  or 
thoroughfare  to  them :  a  towmuMieation  is  kept  up 
between  two  countries  by  means  of  regular  or  irre- 
gular conveyances;  a  eomtuxion  subslsls  between  two 
towns  when  the  inhabitanu  trade  with  each  other,  in.- 
tennarry,  and  tbe  lilie. 


INTERCHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  EECIPROCrrY. 

Fnterckmnf  is  a  IVequent  and  mutoal  •zehoMga 
{v.Ckmngt);  txekamfe  consists  of  one  act  only;  an 
tnUrehamg*  consists  of  many  acts:  an  inUrekanfe  Is 
tised  only  In  the  moral  sense ;  exehamge  is  used  mostly 
tn  the  proper  sense:  an  inUrckange  of  civilities  keeps 
alive  good  will ;  *  Kindness  ii  preserved  bv  a  constant 
inUrehange  of  pleasures.'— Johnson.  An  •xchange 
of  commodities  Is  a  convenient  mode  of  trade ;  'The 
whole  course  of  nature  is  a  great  exekangt.'' — South. 

Iniirekange  Is  an  act ;  r»ciprocitjf  is  an  abstract  pro- 
perty: by  an  interchange  of  sentiment,  friendships  are 
engendered  ;  the  redprocity  of  good  services  is  what 
lenders  them  doubly  acceptable  to  those  who  do  them, 
and  to  those  who  receive  tl>em ;  '  The  services  of  the 
poor,  and  the  protection  of  tlie  rich,  become  rtdff- 
ealtf  necessary  .'—BLAia. 

BIUTUAL,  RECIPROCAL. 
Mmnaiy  In  Latin  swtetw,  ftom  mnU  to  change,  sig- 
nifies exchanged  so  as  to  be  equal  or  the  same  on  both 
aides ;  reciprocal^  In  Latin  r«c^^rM««,  from  reeipia  to 
take  back,  signifies  giving  backward  and  forward  by 
way  of  return.  JVataai  supposes  a  sameness  in  con- 
dition at  the  same  time:  reeiproeai  supposes  an  alter- 
nation or  successkHi  of  returns.  *  Exchange  is  free 
and  voluntary;  we  give  in  exchange,  and  this  action 
i9  mutual;  return  is  made  either  according  to  law  or 
equity;  it  is  obligatory,  and  when  equally  obligatory 
on  each  in  return  It  is  reeiproeai.  Voluntary  disinter- 
ested services  rendered  to  each  other  are  mmtual:  im- 
posed or  merited  services,  returned  fhxn  one  to  the 
other,  are  roe^roeal:  friends  render  oi»e  another 
mmtual  services ;  the  services  between  servants  and 

•  Vide  Ronbaod :  *•  Mntnal,  redproque.** 


■laatars  ait  rse^preeal.  Tba  btabtad  taU  wifc  pladft 
their  faith  to  each  other  mntmrnUf;  tbcry  are  rcci^r*- 
ealtf  bound  to  keep  tlieir  vow  of  fidelity.  Tlie  sentft> 
ment  b  mnlual^  the  tie  Is  reciprocal  Mmtnal  appUas 
mostly  to  matters  of  will  and  opinion,  a  mutual  aflee- 
tion,  a  mutual  iudinaiion  to  oblige,  a  mutual  inleresl 
for  each  other's  comfort,  a  wnUual  concern  to  ovoid 
that  which  will  displease  ttic  otlier;  these  are  tiM  senti- 
ments which  render  tl>e  marriage  sute  happy ;  *  Tba 
soul  and  spirit  that  animates  and  keeps  up  socieQr  la 
■wtaai  trust.*— South.  Rodfraeal  tics,  rreipraami 
bonds,  reciprocal  rights,  reciprocal  duties;  these  ara 
what  every  one  ought  lo  bear  in  mind  as  a  member  of 
society,  that  he  may  expect  of  no  man  more  than  what 
in  equity  he  is  disposed  to  return ;  *  Life  cannot  suhstst 
in  society  but  by  rectprscsi  c one sssions , '— Johhsow. 
Mutual  applies  to  nothing  but  what  Is  personal ;  rodf 
procal  is  applied  to  things  remote  tkom  the  idea  of 
personality,  as  reeiproeai  verbs,  rse^prseai  lama,  reci- 
procal relations,  and  tbe  like. 


TO  CHANG 


E,  EXCHANGE,  BARTER, 
SUBSTITUTE. 


Change,  «.  TV  change^  altor;  oxehemga  Is  con- 
nounded  of  «  or  sc  and  dUni#«,  signifying  to  ehmnga 
in  the  place  of  another ;  hartar  is  snppowd  to  coma 
from  tlie  French  harater,  a  sea  term  for  indemnifica- 
tion, and  also  for  circumvention ;  lience  It  has  derivad 
the  meaning  of  a  mercenary  excliai^;  tubstitutOf 
in  French  ouhetitut,  Latin  euketitutuo,  fh)n  auk  and 
etatuo,  signifies  to  place  one  thing  in  tbe  room  of 
anottier. 

The  klea  of  putting  one  thina  in  tbe  place  of 
is  common  to  ail  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  „ 

and  the  object  Change  is  tbe  geoerick,  the  rest  ara 
specifick  terms:  whatever  is  ezchanged,  bartered,  or 
Mt&«((tKC«d,  is  changed ;  but  not  otc«  «er«i.  Ckmgala 
applied  hi  general  to  things  of  the  same  kind,  or  of 
diTOrent  kinds ;  exchange  to  articles  of  proper^  or 
pOBsession ;  barter  to  all  articles  of  merfhaadise ;  «n^ 
ttitute  to  an  matters  of  service  and  oflke. 

Things  rather  than  persons  are  the  proper  ol^Jeeta 
for  changing  and  exchanging,  altlioagh  whatever  one 
has  a  control  over  may  oe  changed  or  exchanged;  a 
king  may  tAaa^e  his  ministers ;  governments  exehanga 
prisoners  of  war.  Thinn  only  are  the  proper  ob)ecta 
for  6art«r ;  but,  to  the  shame  of  humanity,  there  ara 
to  be  found  people  who  will  bartor  their  countrymea, 
and  even  their  relatives,  for  a  paltry  trinket 

Substituting  may  either  have  persons  or  tbhigs  fbr 
an  object ;  one  man  may  be  eubstttuted  for  another,  or 
one  word  subetituted  for  anotiier. 

The  act  of  changing  or  eubetituting  requires  bat 
one  person  for  an  agent;  that  of  exchanging  and  bar- 
taring  requires  two:  a  pervon  cAaa^es  his  things  or 
tubtHtutee  one  for  anotiier ;  but  one  person  exchnigaa 
or  bartere  with  another. 

Change  Is  used  likewise  intransitively,  tbe  otherv 
always  transitively ;  things  change  of  themselves,  bat 
persons  always  exchange,  barter,  or  auJbttitule  tbinfi. 
Changing  is  not  advisable,  it  Is  seklom  advantageoua ; 
there  it  a  greater  chance  of  changing  for  tbe  worse, 
than  for  tbe  better;  it  is  set  on  foot  1^  caprice  irflsiier 
than  by  prudence  and  necessity; 

Those  who  beyond  sea  go  will  sadly  find 

Tliey  change  theii  cUmaie  only,  not  their  mind. 

Cbbbch. 
Exchanging  Is  convenient :  It  is  founded  not  so  much 
on  the  Intrinsic  value  of  things,  as  their  relative  utllltj 
to  the  panies  concerned ;  Its  end  is  mntnal  accommo- 
dation ;  '  Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his 
own  country  into  gold,  and  exchangee  Its  wool  fbr 
rubies.*— AoDisoN.  Bartering  Is  profitable:  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  principle  ot  mercantile  calculation ;  tba 
productiveness,  and  not  the  worth  of  tbe  thing  ki  coo- 
sklered ;  its  main  object  Is  gain ; 

If  the  great  end  of  being  can  ba  tost, 

And  thus  perverted  to  the  worst  of  crlasaa ; 

Let  us  shake  ofTdeprav'd  humanity, 

Kxchanre  conditions  with  the  savage  brute. 

And  for  nis  blamdeas  Instina  barter  reason. 

Havaaa. 
Subetituting  Is  a  matter  of  naeeaslty ;  It  spring  tnm 
tbe  necessity  of  supplying  a  deficienor  by  some  eqal- 
\  It  serves  fbr  tba  aoeoaunodatni  of  tba  partjr 
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,wlMM0  pUee  to  fllkd  np;  * L«t  never  inmlted  beautsr 
•dmlt  a  Moond  time  Into  ber  presence  tbe  wretch  who 
has  once  attempted  to  ridicule  relicion,  and  to  *ubsti- 
t«l«  other  aids  to  human  flrailty/— HAWKSswoaTB. 

In  the  figurative  application  these  terms  bear  the 
aame  analogy  to  each  other.  A  person  chttnget  his 
opinions ;  but  a  proneness  to  such  ekangu  evinces  a 
want  of  firmness  in  the  character.  The  good  king  at 
bis  death  excAange*  a  temporal  for  an  eternal  crown. 
The  mercenary  trader  harUr»  his  conscience  for  paltry 
pelC  Men  of  dogmatical  tempers  gukttittUt  assertion 
Ik  proof,  and  abuse  for  argument 


TO  EXCHANGE,  BARTER,  TRUCK,  COMMUTE. 

To  esekamgt  (v.  To  ekmugt)  la  the  general  term 

Unifying  to  take  one  for  another,  or  pot  one  thing  In 

the  piaceof  another ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  «z- 


to  6ar(«r  (v.  T«  change)  is  to  nekmmge 
'x  another ;  to  tradir,  firom  the 


:le  of  trade  for 


Greek  rpoxii^  lo  wheel,  slgnifybig  to  bandv  about,  is 
a  familiar  term  to  eipresa  a  familiar  acuon  for  «z- 
tkamgimf  one  article  of  private  property  for  another; 
commute,  from  the  Latin  syllalrfe  cMa  or  contra  and 
wuUo  tm  change,  signifies  an  oxekanginw  one  mode  of 
punishment  for  another.  We  may  ezckamge  one  book 
tor  another,  or  one  moral  object  for  another ; 
Pleasare  caobe  sxdUa^  only  for  pteasare. 

Hawksbworth. 
Traders >arf«rtrhiket8  for  gold  dost;  so  also  In  the 
figurative  sense  men  barUr  their  consciences  for  gold ; 
*  Some  men  are  willing  to  karur  their  Mood  for  lucre.* 
— BuaxB.    Coachmen  or  stablemen  tntck  a  whip  for 
a  handkerchief; 
Shows  all  her  secrets  of  bonae-keepiog, 
For  candles  bow  she  tmcko  her  dripping.— Swirr. 
The  government  commuU  the  punishment  of  death 
for  that  of  banishment;  *  Henry  levied  upon  bis  vas- 
sals in  Normandy  a  sum  of  money  In  lieu  of  their 
■ervioe,  and  this  commmUtion,  by  reason  of  the  great 
distance,  was  stiU  more  advantageous  to  his  English 
"  -HvitB. 


TO  BUY,  PURCHASE,  BARGAIN,  CHEAPEN. 
Bay.  hi  Saxon  bycgean.  Is  in  all  probability  connect- 
ed wiUi  bargain  ;  purchase,  In  French  powrcha$$er, 
like  the  word  pursue,  powrouivre^  comes  fh>m  the  Latin 

rertcquor,  signifying  to  obtain  by  a  particular  efibrt ; 
argain,  in  Welch  bargen,  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  borgen  to  borrow,  and  Mr/«  a  surety ; 
cheapen  Is  In  Saxon  ecapan,  German  ka^ftn,  Dutch 
koopen  to  buy,  dec. 

Buf  and  purchace  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other,  both  In  sense  and  application ;  but  the  latter  Is  a 
term  of  more  refinement  than  the  former :  buw  may 
always  be  substituted  for  vurehase  without  Impro- 
priety ;  but  purchase  would  be  sometimes  ridiculous 
in  the  familiar  application  of  tey;  the  necessaries  of 
Ufo  are  bought;  luxuries  Are  purchased. 

The  character  Istick  Ideaof  ^vyta^  is  that  of  expend- 
ing money  according  to  a  certain  rule,  and  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose ;  that  of  purchasing  b  the  procuring  the 
thing:  the  propensltv  of  buying  whatever  comes  In 
one*s  way  is  very  usurious  to  the  circumstances  of 
some  people^;  *  It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  ob- 
serve, wherever  I  go,  how  much  skill.  In  buying  all 
manner  of  things,  there  Is  necessary  to  defend  yourself 
lirom  being  cheated.*— Stkblk.  What  It  Is  not  con- 
venient to  procure  for  ourwlves,  we  may  commission 
another  to  purchase  for  us ;  so  In  the  figurative  ac- 
ceptation we  may  purchase  our  pleasures  at  a  dear 
rate; 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage 

And  purchase  friends.— Sbakspbarb. 

Buying  Implies  simply  the  exchange  of  one's  money 
for  a  commodity ;  bargaining  and  cheapening  have 
likewise  respect  to  the  price :  to  bargain  is  to  make  a 
■pecifick  agreement  as  to  the  price; 

So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  bis  toncne, 

While  his  own  lands  are  bargain'd  for,  and  sold. 
Sbakspbabb. 
To  cheapen  Is  not  only  to  lower  the  price  asked,  but 
to  deal  in  such  things  as  are  cheap ;  trade  Is  supported 


by  buyers  ;  bargainors  and  cho^enora  are  not  aeetpt* 
able  customers :  mean  people  are  prone  to  bargaining  ; 
poor  people  are  obliged  to  cheapen;  *You  may  see 
many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  hl«  hat  in  bis  banda, 
moulding  it  Into  several  different  cocks,  examining 
sometimes  the  lining,  and  sometimes  the  button,  durina 
the  whole  coun«  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  m«in  would 
think  he  was  cheapening  a  benver,  when  perhaps  he  is 
talkhig  of  the  fate  of  the  British  nation.*— Addisoh. 

ARTICLE,  CONDITION,  TERM. 
Article,  In  French  article,  Latin  artieulue  a  Joint  or 
a  part  of  a  member ;  condition^  In  French  condition, 
Latin  conditio,  fhom  condo  to  build  or  form,  signifies 
properly  the  thing  ftamed;  term.  In  French  terme, 
Latin  (emiritiM  a  boundary,  signifies  the  point  to  which 
one  is  fixed. 

These  words  agree  In  their  applicaiion  to  matteii  of 
compact,  or  understanding  between  man  and  man. 
Article  and  condition  are  used  In  both  numbers ;  termo 
only  In  the  plural  In  this  sense :  the  former  may  be 
used  for  any  point  Individually ;  the  latter  for  all  the 
points  collectively :  article  is  employed  for  all  matters 
which  are  drawn  out  in  specifick  articles  or  poinu ;  aa 
the  articles  of  an  Indenture,  of  a  capitulation,  or  an 
agreement.  Cbndttion  respects  any  point  that  Is  ad- 
mitted  as  a  ground  of  obligation  or  engagement :  it  la 
used  for  the  general  tranracUons  of  men,  in  which 
they  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to  return  certain 
equivalents.  The  word  terms  is  employed  In  regard 
to  mercantilo  transactions ;  as  the  terms  of  any  bar- 
gain, the  terms  of  any  agreement,  the  terms  on  which 
any  thing  Is  bought  or  sold. 

Articles  are  mostly  voluntary ;  they  are  admitted 
by  mutual  agreement :  conditions  are  frequently  com- 
pulsory, sometimes  hard ;  they  are  submitted  to  fVom 
policy  or  necessity:  terms  are  dictated  by  interest  or 
equity ;  thev  are  fair,  or  unftlr,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  parties ;  they  are  submitted  or  agreed 
to.  Articles  are  drawn  up  between  parties  who  have 
to  co-operate ; '  In  the  mean  time,  they  have  ordered  the 
preliminary  treaty  to  be  puMiftbed,  with  observations 
on  each  article,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people.*— Stbblb.  Men  undertake  particular  offices 
on  condition  of  rec^ving  a  stipulated  rcronneration 
The  Trojan  by  bis  word  Is  bound  to  take 
The  same  conditions  which  himself  did  make. 

Drtdbh. 
Men  enter  Into  dealings  with  each  other  on  definite  and 
precise  terms ; 
Those  mounulns  fiird  wRh  firs,  that  lower  land,  - 
If  you  eonsent,  the  Trojans  shall  command ; 
Call'd  into  part  of  what  is  ours,  and  there. 
On  torwu  agreed,  the  common  country  share. 

DarDBif. 
Clergymen  sabscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  ratablished 
church  before  they  are  admitted  to  perform  its  sacred 
functions;  In  so  doing  they  are  presumed  to  be  free 
agents ;  but  they  are  not  (Vee  to  swerve  from  these 
articles  while  they  remain  In  the  church,  and  receive 
Its  emoluments:  In  all  auctions  there  are  certain  ctm- 
ditions  with  which  all  must  comply  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  sale:  In  the  time  of  war  it  is 
the  business  of  the  victor  to  nrescribe  terms  to  the 
vanquldied ;  with  the  latter  It  is  a  matter  of  prudence 
whether  they  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

TRADER,  MERCHANT,  TRADESMAN. 

Trader  signifies  in  general  any  one  who  deals  In 
goods,  whether  In  a  laree  or  a  small  way,  and  Is  used 
therefore  in  the  most  extended  sense ; 

Now  the  vktory  *s  won. 

We  return  to  our  lasses  like  fortunate  traders. 

Triumphant  with  spoils.— Drydbn. 
MerehaM  signifies  one  dealing  In  foreign  merehandlaa, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  In  a  large  way ; 

France  hath  flaw*d  the  league,  and  hath  attncb'd 

Our  merchamul'  goods  at  Bourdeaux— SHAKspaAas. 
Hence  these  two  terms  may  be  used  In  contradistinction 
to  each  other:  'Many  traders  will  necessitate  mer- 
chants to  trade  for  less  profit,  and  consequently  be 
more  frugaL'— Crnu)  (Oa  TVode}.    A  tradesmtm.  b  • 
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i«uUl  4eilir  who  eomiKmljr  cxpotw  lito  goodi  In  m 
pobUeIc  aliop;  *  From  a  plain  tradttmmm  In  a  thop, 
be  It  BOW  grown  a  very  rieli  coontiy  gentleaian.*— 
AaainmiioT. 

ARTIST,  AETIS  AN,  ARTIFICER,  MBCH  ANTCK. 

jirtiBt  If  a  practlterof  tbe  fine  arts;  oHmm  in  a 
pracUter  of  the  volfar  arte ;  mrtifiter^  fiom  or*  and 
facioy  ii  one  who  does  or  makes  according  to  art; 
mtekanitk  Is  an  mriuMn  In  the  muk^ifk  arts. 

The  ariiat  ranks  higher  than  tbe  mrUsmm :  the  fonner 
requires  Intellectual  reflnemeni  In  the  exercise  of  his 
art;  the  latter  requires  nothing  but  to  know  the 
general  ruHes  of  his  arL  The  muslcbui,  painlsr,  and 
sculptor  are  mrtisu  ;  *  If  ever  this  country  saw  an  age 
of  artisU,  it  Is  the  present;  her  paintera, sculptors, 
and  engravers  arc  now  the  only  schools  properly  so 
called.*— CuMBBEiJUiD.  The  carpenter,  the  sign- 
painter,  and  the  blacksmith  are  arti$ama  ;  '  The  mw- 
ebant,  tradesman,  and  mrti§an  wlU  have  tbehr  proUt 
upon  all  the  mulUplled  wants,  comforts,  and  Indul- 
gences of  civilized  life.*— CoMBBai.iUii>.  Tbe  ortt- 
£e«r  is  an  Intermediate  term  between  the  mrtist  and 
the  orttsam  .*  manufiicturers  are  vriiMera  ;  and  South, 
In  his  sermons,  calls  the  Author  of  the  universe  tbe 
gieat  Jirtiiur;  *  Man  must  be  in  a  oeruin  degree  tbe 
mrtiieeronAM  own  happinem;  the  toolsand  materials 
may  be  put  Into  his  hands  by  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, but  the  workmanship  must  be  bis  own.*— Cum- 
BKRI.AND.  The  m*ekMMi€k  Is  that  species  of  artisan 
who  works  at  arts  purely  MscAamesI,  In  dMnetion 
Ihxn  those  whkh  contribute  to  tbe  completion  and  em- 
bellishment of  any  ob)eets;  on  this  ground  a  shoe- 
maker Is  a  sMcAmki,  but  a  oommoo  painter  is  a 
simple  artisan;  *Tbe  concurring  aaeentof  tbe  world 
ta  preferring  gentlemen  to  wttcktmuU  sewns  founds 
In  that  preference  which  the  rational  part  of  ourna- 
ture  is  eatiUed  to  above  the  animal.'— BAftTLsrr. 

WRITER,  PENMAN,  SCRIBE. 
ITHtsr  is  an  indeOnlte  term;  every  one  who  wrtto 
te  called  a  wriUr;  but  none  are  paunsn  but  such  as 
are  aipert  at  their  pen.  Many  who  proAsss  to  teach 
writing  are  themselves  bat  sorry  im««r».-  the  best 
pmmm  are  not  always  the  best  teacben  of  writing. 
The  geribe  is  one  who  wnte§  fbr  the  purpose  of  copy- 
ing:  be  is  therefore  an  official  writer. 

WRITER,  AUTHOR. 
ITrifsr  refers  tM  to  the  uctof  writing;  mcasr  to  the 
Kt  of  inventing.  There  are  tberefbre  many  «riter«, 
who  aie  not  sMOers;  but  there  Is  no  mutUr  of  books 
who  may  not  be  termed  a  wriitr:  compilers  and  con- 
tributors tn  periodical  works  are  vnl«rs,  but  not  a«- 
Osrj.  Poets  and  historians  are  more  properly  termed 
MMtkort  than  writsrs. 

FARMER,  HUSBANDMAN,  AGRICULTURIST. 
JJknner,  fhwi  the  Saxon  feerm  food,  signMes  one 
managing  a  /ann,  or  culUvaUng  tbe  ground  for  a  sub- 
sistence; 

To  check  this  plague,  the  skUful  fmmtr  chaff 
And  blazing  straw  before  bis  orchard  burns. 

Tbomsow. 
Bu»Uniman  Is  one  following  hMah^mdrw^  that  is,  the 
tillage  of  land  by  manual  labour ;  the  farmtr^  there- 
fore conducts  the  concern,  and  the  knuhanimmn  labours 
under  his  directton ; 

Old  kntUnimen  I  at  Sabinum  know. 
Who,  for  another  year,  dig,  plough,  and  sow. 

DbnbaK. 
j§grieuUmrisU  from  the  Latin  tiger  a  field,  and  coh  to 
Ml,  signifies  any  one  engaged  In  the  art  of  cultivation. 
The  farmer  Is  al  wsys  a  practldoner ;  tbe  agrieuUuri»t 
maybe  a  mere  theorist :  Uw/emur  folkms  husbandry 
■olely  as  a  means  of  living;  the  agriculinriet  follows 
it  as  a  science:  the  fonner  tills  the  land  upon  siven 
admitted  principles ;  the  latter  frames  new  principles,  or 
titers  those  that  are  esiabllsbed.  Between  the  /•rmn 
and  the  agHenlturist  there  Is  the  same  difference  as 
ifiwera  practice  aad  theory:  tbe  former  maybe  at- 


sisied  by  tbe  latter,  eo  tone  m  they  can  fo  hmd  !■ 
hand;  butintbecaseof  acoOlsioo,tbe/<rsMrwiUbeor 
more  service  to  himself  and  his  oonntiy  tban  the  mgrt- 
eulturist:  farming  brings  Immediate  profit  fium  per- 
sonal service ;  agrienUurt  may  only  promise  future, 
and  consequently  contlngerit,  advantages;  *An  In- 
proved  and  hnproving  ivrtettftitre,  whicb  Implies  a 
great  augmentation  of  labour,  has  not  yet  found  itself 
at  a  stand.*— BiTaKB. 


RURAL,  RUSTICK. 

Altboogb  both  these  terms,  fton  tbe  Ladn  fw  eoQ»- 
try,  signify  belonging  to  the  country;  yet  the  former  la 
used  In  a  good,  and  the  lalier  in  a  bad  or  an  Indillkreot 
sense.  Rurml  appliee  lo  aU  country  ol^ects,  exceot 
man;  it  is,  therefbre,  always  connected  with  tat 
charms  of  nature:  rustick  applies  only  to  persona, or 
what  is  personal,  la  tbe  country,  and  Is,  tberefbreb 
always  assoclsted  with  tbe  want  of  culture.  Jtcral 
scenery  is  always  interesting;  bnttbemslteikmanneia 
of  the  peasants  have  ftequenUy  too  moeh  that  Is  ns- 
cultivaied  and  nide  In  tbem  to  be  agreeable:  a  rmr^i 
babltatloo  autybe  fined  for  persons  la  a  higher  «•- 
tioo; 

E'en  now,  methlnks,  le  pondering  here  I  sUnd, 

I  see  tbe  rmrai  virtaes  leave  tbe  land. 

GOLDSMITB. 


A  ruBtiek  cottage  Is  adapted  only  for  tbe  poorer  lahi 
the  country ;  *  The  freedom  and  laxity  of 


bitants  oft 
ruetick  Ufo  prudo 
dtict.*— JomeoM. 


I  remarkable  partlcularltleB  of  coo- 


COUNTRYMAN,  PEASANT.  SWAIN,  HIND, 
RUSTICK,  CLOWN. 

Orantrfrsum,  that  Is,  a  man  of  tbe  ssmlry,  or  OM 
belonging  to  the  ecmntrf,  is  the  general  term  appli- 
cable to  all  Inhabiting  tbe  eemmtrp,  In  dMBcdom  mas 
a  townsman ;  psasaal,  in  French  pcfven,  from  peps, 
is  employed  In  the  same  sense  for  any  < 


among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent,  and  is  in  c 
sequence  used  In  poetry  or  tbe  grave  sivle;  siMnahi 


tbe  Saxon  signified  a  lahoorer,  bat  It  I 
from  Its  use  in  poetry,  tbe  higher  signification  of  a 
shepherd ;  kind  may  In  all  proboblttty  signify  one  who 
is  in  the  bnck  ground,  an  Inferioor :  metitk,  ftom  rvs 
the  country,  signifies  one  bom  and  bred  In  the  coun- 
try; eloWMt  contracted  from  colonme  a  burtwindmin, 
signifies  of  course  a  menial  in  the  •ownttf. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  as  epithets  to  peraone, 
and  princlpilly  to  such  as  live  In  the  coimtry;  the 
term  cemMtrfmmn  is  taken  in  an  indlflbrent  sense,  and 
may  comprehend  persons  of  different  descriptions;  It 
desV*>i<*^  notliing  more  than  habitual  residence  In  tbe 
country  ;  *  Though  considering  my  former  condition,  I 
may  now  be  called  a  tonntrymnn:  yet  you  cannot  call 
me  a  metick  (as  you  would  imply  in  your  letter)  aa 
long  as  I  live  in  so  civil  and  noble  a  ftailly.'— Bowkl^ 
The  other  terms  are  empk>ved  for  the  lower  orders  of 
eouiUrfmen^  but  with  oollaieral  ideas  favourable  or 
unfiivourable  annexed  to  them.  The  peasant  Is  a 
countryman  who  follows  rural  occupations  for  a  liveli- 
hood. He  is  commonly  considered  as  a  labourer,  and 
contracted  in  his  education ;  *  If  by  the  poor  measurea 
and  proportions  of  a  man  we  may  uke  an  estimate  of 
this  great  action  (our  Saviour's  coming  in  the  flesh). 
we  shall  quickly  find  how  irksome  it  is  to  flesh  aad 
Mood  '*  to  have  been  happy,**  to  descend  some  stne 
tower,  to  exchange  the  esute  of  a  prince  fhr  that  or  a 
»M«aiit.*— South.  Sioaia,  kind,  wuh  convey  the  idea 
of  Innocence  In  an  humble  station,  and  are  therefore 
always  employed  in  poetry  hi  a  good  sense; 
As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darken*d  air. 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields  tbe  swaim 
Disastered  stands.— Thomsor. 
The  lab*ring  kind  bis  oxen  shall  dl^n. 

Dbtbcii. 
Rmstiek  and  eloten  both  convey  tbe  id««  of  that  oo- 
couth  nidenesi  and  irnorance  which  Is  In  reaUty  fomd 
among  the  lowest  orders  of  e^mtrftasuf 
tn  arguing  too  the  parson  ownM  bis  skill. 
For  ev*a  tho'  vanqttlsb*d  be  couM  argtae  stUI; 
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WkOi  woiif  or  tantd  tanglh  nd  ttmndwiag 
AbmsM  the  gulac  rusiiekg  rtag*d  uoand. 

QOLMMim. 

Th*  aelonkb'd  molber  Undt  a  racant  Mat, 
Bj  ttw  bard  band  of  anrdeatlng  eUwn§ 
BiobbM.— TaoMioii. 

CULTIVATION,  TILLAGE,  HUSBANDRT. 
€>dtiv€iun  baa  a  much  niore  comprebaoalve  mean- 
teg  tbaa  eUber  tiUmgw  or  km$b€mdrf; 

OsoAlTtweUiMbilla 
On  wbich  tbt  power  ofcuUivti^n  ilea, 
And  Joya  to  ne  iba  woadeia  of  bla  toU. 

TaoMaov. 
TitUft  k  a  moda  of  ealtfvatfM  that  azteoda  no  Ibr- 
Ibar  l&aa  Um  preparation  of  Um  gnrond  Ibr  tbe  reeep- 
tloa  of  the  eeed :  cmUivmti^n  tnelodea  the  whole  pro- 
MM  bjr  whkh  the  produee  of  the  earth  li  bmofbt  to 
■lalority.  We  may  till  without  ea/lwalM/,  but  we 
cannot  etUtivmU,  aa  <hr  aa  reepecia  tbe  aofi,  whhoot 
iOUf  ;  *  The  anuth-east  parte  of  Brhalu  had  alread; 
hefore  tbe  age  of  Caiar  made  tbe  flrrt  and  moet  requi 
ake  atep  towavde  a  civil  MHtlement:  and  the  Britone 
1^  tilUg*  and  agrituUurt  had  there  Inereaaed  to  a 
great  uulUiudc*— Hpmb.  JiiukaMdr$  is  nx>re  exten- 
aire  In  ita  nieaninR  than  tUlag^^  bat  not  to  extenaiye 
aa  cultivtton:  *  We  And  an  Image  of  the  two  statea, 
die  cotitemplatiTe  and  the  active,  flgared  out  in  tlie 
peraons  of  Abel  and  Cain,  by  the  two  primitive  tradea, 
that  of  the  ahepberd  and  thai  of  tbe  kusboMdMimm,*^ 
Bacon. 

TitUgt  reapecta  the  act  only  of  tiOhig  the  ground ; 
huhtmirjf  la  employed  for  the  oAoe  of  cidtivaiimg  for 
doneetlck  purpoeea.  A  emUivUr  Is  a  general  term, 
defined  only  by  the  object  that  Is  eultivUd^  as  the  eml- 
Ummt9r  of  ilie  grape,  or  the  olive;  a  tUUr  is  a  labourer 
te  tlie  soil  who  peifurms  that  ofl&ce  for  another;  a 
knihmimtm  la  an  humble  species  of  tnUivaUr^  who 
Muieelf  nerfbrms  tbe  whole  offlce  of  cmUwrnUMg  the 
M  ^^  iiomeeiick  purpoeea. 


SEAMAN^  WATERMAN,  BAILOR,  MARINER, 
i  BOATMAN,  P^UlTMAk. 

AH  tlMaa  words  denote  persona  occupied  In  navlga- 
linn;  thas««sMn.asllMwordlmpHea,fbllowshlsbaBi- 
Dcssnn  the  ata  ;  the  tDotermmn  Is  one  who  gets  Ms  Uve- 
Bhond  on  fresh  water ;  *  Many  a  lawyer  who  mnkee  but 
•n  indliferenl  figure  at  the  bar  might  have  made  a  very 
^.  .    o  The  #ttilor  and  the  aitt- 


rtmtr  are  both  sneelflck  terms  to  designate  the  «msi«»  , 
eivery  ««i{#r  and  mttriner  Is  a  smmmh  ;  although  every 
asawaa  is  not  a  auiUr  w  mmriner ;  the  former  la  one 
who  Is  empfoyed  about  ilie  labnrioua  pert  of  tbe 
Tsssri;  the  lauer  is  one  who  traverses  the  ocean  to 
and  fto,  who  is  attached  to  tbe  water  and  passes  his 
WbuponH. 

Men  of  aU  ranka  are  denomhiated  seasMn,  whether 
ofneen  or  men,  wbetlier  in  a  merchantman  or  in  a 
king's  ship; 

Thus  the  tnas*d  sMsian,  after  bolsi'roua 


.faOer  ia  only  uaed  for  the  common  men,  or,  in  the  eea 
phrase,  for  those  before  the  mast,  partieularly  In 


of  war;  hence  our  seilsrs  and  soMiera  are  spoken  of 
aa  the  defeadera  of  our  country; 

Through  stoma  and  teoBpesla  00  tbe  M«fer  drivea. 

8iitai.BT. 
A  ««rta«p  Is  an  Independent  kind  of  Maaren  who 
managea  bla  own  veanl  and  goea  on  an  expeditkm  on 
his  own  acconnt;  fishermen  and  thoae  who  trade  akmc 
the  coast  are  In  a  particular  manner  disttaguisliad  bf 
thanameof  ««H««r«; 

Wekome  to  me,  aa  to  a  sinkhig  warAMT 
The  hicky  plank  Chat  bears  hhn  to  the  ahora. 

Lie. 
M^JT^f^*^  *#a<ai««,  and  ftrrywMM.  are  employed 
for  peraone  who  are  engaged  with  boats:  but  the  term 
w^Urmmt  la  specifically  applied  to  such  whose  busi- 
Mm_tt^is  to  let  ont  their  boats  and  themselves  for  a 
hm;  ibo  ^Mtfaiait  omjimo  ■  boM  onhr 


aloaaHy  for  the  transfer  of  fooda;  a/srrrnmi  oaea  a 
boat  cHily  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  gooda 
ac:oss  a  particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 

MARITIME,  MARINE,  NAVAL,  NAUTICAL. 

.Warttrais  and  atarias,  ttom  the  Latin  mtf  a  aaa, 
signifies  belonging  to  the  sea :  naaai,  from  neais  a 
sinp,  signifies  belonging  to  a  ship ;  and  ntmtUaly  tnm 
naato  a  sailor,  aigaillaa  belonging  to  a  aailor,  or  to 
navigation. 

Countriee  and  places  are  deaonioaiad  aiartfctes  ftoai 
their  nroximity  to  tlie  aea,  or  their  gseat  intareourse  hgr 
eea:  hence  Eugland  la  called  the  most  aMr»<«sM  nation 
in  Europe ;  *  Octaviaaua  reduced  LcpMua  to  a  oacea 
sity  to  beg  his  life,  and  be  content  to  lead  the  rmnafai* 
der  of  U  In  a  mean  condition  at  CireeU,  a  sasaU  mmrl- 
Cms  town  among  the  Latina.*— PainsAVX.  JiCartns  la 
a  technical  tohn,  empknred  by  peiaona  In  odiea,  to  da> 
noto  that  wbich  la  ofiklaUy  trananeiod  with  regard  to 
the  sea  in  distlnctloo  from  what  passes  on  land:  henca 


we  apeak  of  the  siartNss  as  a  spaciea  of  soldten  acting 
'  sea.  of  the  eiartJM  society,  or  aMrms  stores;  *A 
man  of  a  verv  grave  aspect  required  notice  to  begivoa 


of  hto  Inteutiun  to  aet  ont  on  a  certain  day  on  a  s«^ 
siarnM  voyage.*— Jouirsow. 

JfmfiH  is  another  term  of  art  asoppoaed  to  aiflltary, 
and  used  In  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  guvernmeitt 
speak  of  n«va/  aflhirs,  noeal 


hence  we  speak  c 
oAoers,  navel  lactieks,  and  tlie  like ;  *  Sextos  Fompey 
having  together  euch  a  naeal  foree  aa  made  up  890 
vessels,  seized  Sicily.'^PBiDBAUX.  ^tmUfi  Is  a 
sdentifick  term,  connected  with  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion or  tlie  manageaient  of  remsls ;  hence  we  talk  of 
nnaicul  Inatrucdon,  of  naalrcei  caleutetiona;  *lto 
elegantly  showed  by  wltom  iw  was  drawn,  wbich  de- 
painted  the  nmMcdl  eompam  with  taU  aiafMS,  ant 
sMgwa.*— Camosn.  Tlie  «>ar/(tsM  laws  oTEngland 
are  essential  for  tlie  preeervatioii  of  the  nava/  power 
wblefa  It  baa  so  Justly  a^uired.  The  aiarmf  or  Enf> 
land  la  one  of  ite  cfciriea.  The  nnti  administratioa 
ie  one  of  the  BBoat  important  lirancbee  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  time  of  war.  Iftmtifl  tables,  and  nan- 
Ueml  ahnanacka  have  been  expressly  formed  ibr  the 
benefit  of  all  who  apply  themadvea  to  iiaaKeal  iob- 


MARTIAL,  WARLIKE,  MILITART,  80LDIE&- 

Jifartfal,  fhrni  Jlfars,  tbe  god  of  war,  ia  the  Latia 
term  for  bekmging  to  war:  warlilf  signifiea  literalljr 
like  utKTt  having  the  image  of  war.    In  aense  these 
terms  approach  so  near  to  each  other,  that  tlw^  may 
be  easily  adiuiued  to  snpply  each  other's  place ;  but 
custom,  the  lawgiver  of  language,  has  assigned  an  oOeo 
to  each  that  makes  It  not  altogettier  Indlflbrent  how 
the?  are  used.     Mvtial  is  both  a  technical  and  a 
more  comprehensive  term  than  wmrUkt ;  on  tlie  other 
hand,  wmrlUu  designates  the  temper  of  the  individual 
more  than  martial:  we  speak  of  aiare^  orray,  aiar- 
tial  preparatkMM,  martial  law,  a  court  muarUal; 
Aa  active  prince,  and  prone  to  stardal  deeds. 
DaTSBJi. 
Wei 

iiC  .  .  .     

Uka  appearanee.  Inasmuch  aa  the  temper  ia  visible  tai 
tlie  air  and  carriage  of  a  man ; 

Laat  from  the  Volsctana  foir  Ckmllla  came, 
And  led  her  warUka  troopa,a  warrkwr  dame. 
Davnair. 

jmUtarff^  tmm  wtiUa  a  aokflcr,  rignifiee  belon«ing  to 
a  aoMler,  and  taUitr-Uha  ttka  a  soldier.  JUitttarf  tn 
comparison  with  siarttallsaterm  of  partleuhir  import; 
starts  having  always  a  reference  to  war  in  general, 
and  mUitarg  to  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  that; 
hence  we  speak  of  miUtarw  in  dlatindion  Onm  naval, 
as  mitttarf  expedltlone,  muiUqf  movementa,  and  the 
like ;  *  The  TIescalans  were,  like  all  unpolished  natlona, 
strangers  to  mHitarm  order  and  diacipnne.'— Roaaar- 
SUN.  In  cbaracteriaing  the  men.  we  ehouki  say  that 
they  bad  a  moHial  appearance ;  but  In  speaking  of  a 
paitleular  place,  we  should  say  It  had  a  maOarjf  ap- 
pearance, If  there  were  auny  aoldteia  la  it 

JHIMary,  coBparid  With  feM^sr-;^*,  liiMd  ibr  *• 


¥e  apeak  of  a  warlAe  nation,  meaning  a  natioa  who 
■  fond  of  war ;  a  warlike  apMt  or  temper,  also  a  war* 
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body,  and  the  tatter  for  the  Indlviduml.  The  whote 
■riiw  l»  termed  the  maitan :  the  condua  of  an  Indi- 
Tiduai  If  aoldier-Ulf  or  otherwfac ;  » The  fetrt  of  the 
Bimnianli  led  llieiu  to  preeuuiptuoue  and  Kms»liUr-lik« 
ducineloiie  eoncerning  Uie  propriety  of  their  general*! 
meamrea.* — Robketsox. 

TO  PAINT,  DEnCT,  DELINEATE,  SKETCH. 

Pma  and  dtfiet  both  come  firom  the  Latin  jrnf*' 
to  reprceeut  forme  and  figures :  as  a  verb  to  pnmi  is 
either  Uierally  to  represent  figures  on  paper,  or  lo  re- 
preeent  cireuinetances  and  events  by  means  of  words ; 
to  4aiu  is  used  only  in  this  tatler  senee,  but  the  former 
woi^  expresses  a  greater  exercise  of  the  imagination 
than  the  latter:  it  is  the  art  of  the  poet  to  ponu  nature 
In  lively  colours :  It  is  the  art  of  the  historian  or  nar- 
rator to  UpUt  a  real  scene  of  misery  in  strong  ookmrs. 
As  nouns,  fimimg  rather  describes  the  acUon  or  ope- 
ration, and  ^tetars  the  result 

When  we  speak  of  a  good  painting,  we  think  par- 
tieutarly  of  its  exeoutkm  as  to  drapel^,  disposltkm  of 
colours,  and  the  like; 

The  fainting  is  almost  the  natural  man, 

He  le  but  outside.— Sbakspbaes. 
When  we  speak  of  a  fine  ftctars,  we  refer  immediately 
to  the  object  ropreeenied,  and  the  imnreesion  which  It 


Is  capable  of  producing  on  the 

li  a  poem  without  word8.*-~ADm80ii. 


A  ficUw 
PamUmfawn 


confiiMNl  either  to  oil  paintinga  or  paintimga  la  colours; 
but  every  drawing,  whether  in  pencil,  in  crayons,  or  in 
India  ink,  may  produce  a  pietwrti  and  we  have  like- 
wise piOmret  \n  embrokiery,  pictures  in  Upestry,  and 
pictuxres  In  Mosaic. 

DelimenU,  in  Latin  MinftMB  partkiple  of  deltas, 
signlflea  literally  to  draw  the  lines  which  include  the 
contents;    efciXcA  la  la  the  German  «iktzz«,  ItaUan 

Both  these  terms  are  properly  emptoyed  in  the  art  of 
drawing,  and  figuraUvely  applied  to  moral  subjects  lo 
express  a  species  of  desoripdons :  a  deteMoltew  ex- 
presses something  more  than  a  gkeUk ;  the  former  ooo- 
veying  not  oierely  the  general  outlines  or  more  promi- 
nent features,  but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as  would 
serve  to  form  a  whole ;  the  latter,  however,  seldom 
contains  more  than  some  broad  touches,  by  which  an 
Imperfect  idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed. 

A  ialnuatwn  therefore  may  be  characterized  ae 
accurate,  and  a  akeuh  as  hasty  or  hnperfect :  an  atten- 
Uve  observer  who  has  passed  some  years  in  a  country 
may  be  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
laws,  customs,  manners,  and  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants: '  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in  America 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  In  paint 
ing.  and  the  news  of  his  country  delineated  by  the 
•trokee  of  a  pencU.'— Aooisoh.  A  traveller  who 
merely  passes  through  a  country  can  give  only  a  hasiy 
aketek  from  what  passes  before  hla  eyes ;  *  Sketch  out 
a  rough  draught  of  my  country,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
Judge  whether  a  return  to  it  be  really  eligible.*— Attbe- 

BVET. 

SKETCH,  OUTLINES. 
A  tUldk  may  form  a  whole ;  MUimss  are  but «  part: 
the  ekauk  may  comprehend  the  autlinee  and  some  of 
the  particulars ;  MtCb'iMf,  as  the  term  bespeaks,  com- 
prehend only  that  which  is  on  the  exterlour  surface : 
the  eketeh  in  drawing,  may  serve  as  a  landscape,  as  it 
presents  some  of  the  features  of  a  country ;  but  the 
eutUnee  serve  only  as  bounding  lines,  within  which 
the  eketeh  may  be  formed.    So  In  the  moral  applica- 
Uon  we  speak  of  the  eketekee  of  countries,  characters, 
manners,  and  the  Hke,  which  serve  as  a  description ; 
but  of  the  ontUmee  of  a  plan,  of  a  work,  a  prq}ect,  and 
the  like,  which  serve  as  a  bHsis  on  which  the  subordi- 
nate parts  are  to  be  formed :  barbarous  nations  present 
OS  with  rude  ekHehee  of  nature ;  an  abridgment  is 
little  more  than  the  ouUinee  of  a  larger  work  ; 
In  few.  to  close  the  whole, 
The  moral  muse  has  shadowed  out  a  eketeh 
Of  moat  our  vMakneai  needs  believe  or  do. 

Yooii«. 
this  ie  the  mtUme  (t  the  ftible  ^lUng  Lear).'— 
JomaoiL 


ASTRONOMY,  ASTROLOGY. 

Jletnn^mf  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  ip^  and 
v6jioft  rignifying  the  laws  of  ihe  stars,  or  a  knowledge 
oftbelrlawe;  a*treUgy^  from  «i$i)p  and  X^os,  sifnl- 
fies  a  reasoning  on  the  surs. 

The  *  a«tr9ii«m«r  studies  the  course  and  anovemeot 
of  the  stars ;  the  astreloger  reasons  on  their  infloence. 

The  ffirmer  observes  the  sute  of  the  lieavens,  mark* 
the  order  of  time,  the  eclipses  and  the  revolutions 
which  arise  out  ot  the  esubllshed  taws  of  moikm  la 
the  immense  universe:  the  latter  predida  event*, 
draws  horoscopes,  and  announces  all  Ihe  viclssllndea 
of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold,  <tc  The  aatmc' 
mer  calculates  and  seldom  errs,  as  his  calculatkms  are 
built  on  fixed  rules  and  actual  observations ;  the  aetra- 
leger  deals  in  conjectures,  and  his  imag inatfon  often 
deceive  him.  The  aetrenmeer  explains  what  ha 
knows,  and  merits  the  esteem  of  the  learned ;  the  ae- 
trologer  hazards  what  he  thinks,  and  seeks  to  please. 

A  thirst  for  knowledge  leads  to  the  study  of  aelr^- 
uomp :  an  inquietude  about  the  Aitare  has  given  risa 
to  astrolegp.  Many  imporunt  results  for  the  aria  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  and  of  civil  society  in  general, 
have  been  drawn  from  aslronemieal  researchee :  manjr 
serious  and  mischievous  effects  have  been  produced  on 
the  minde  of  the  ignorant,  fkom  their  fldth  In  the  dreama 
of  the  aetreiager. 

FACTOR,  AGENT. 
Though  both  these  terms,  according  to  their  origin, 
Imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet,  at  present,  they  have  a 
distinct  signification :  tlie  word  faetar  is  nsed  in  a 
limited,  and  the  word  agent  in  a  general  sense :  tha 
factor  only  buys  and  sells  on  the  account  of  others ; 
*  Their  devotion ,  (that  is  of  the  puritanical  rebela) 
served  all  along  but  as  an  instrument  to  their  avarice, 
as  n  /*'/  r.  r  nt  tmdrr  affivt  to  tlieir  extortion.*— South. 
Tlir  Ffi'r'jj'  irrL^i^air'i.  I'irr^  !«uE [  of  busioesB  In  seneral ; 
*Nii  €\\fi^:iniuni'i,  ImWiHi,  wvri'  tlien  formed  from  re- 
new 9  r^  a  dHCTt  iir*L^^^(^Hiir>ii  ti)  the  French  reaicidea 
thrrtiij^lt  i/ie  ^i^[  zt-naml  fur  lite  humiliation  of  aovn- 
re^^d t/-'!l o  h  kv^     Alercbaots  And  manufacturers  em- 

Eloy  />utin^9  nUny^A  ic*  dlspn!*  of  goods  transmitted  ; 
iwyera  ar«  freqtjcciHy  enipk'ved  as  agente  in  the  re- 
oe'tiit  Mild  paymejit  uf  inuiiryt  (he  transfer  of  estates, 
and  viirluud  iiiiier  pectinS^y  curtoema. 

FREIGHT,  CARGO,  LADING,  LOAD,  BURDEN. 

fyeigktf  through  the  northern  languages  In  all  pro- 
bability comes  from  the  Latin  fero  to  bring,  signifying 
the  thing  brought ;  eor/o,  in  French  eargaieon,  pro- 
bably a  variation  from  carriage^  is  employed  for  all 
the  contei.cs  of  a  vessel,  with  the  eaoepuon  of  tha 
persons  tliat  it  carries ;  lading  and  load  (in  German 
laden  to  load)^  comes  most  probably  from  the  word 
laet  a  burden^  signifying  the  burden  or  weight  Im- 
posed upon  any  carriage ;  burden^  which  through  tha 
medium  of  the  northern  languages,  comes  from  tha 
Greek  ^ioroi^  and  ^/pw  to  carry,  conveys  the  idea  of 
weight  which  Is  borne  by  the  vessel. 

A  capuln  speaks  of  Xhe  freight  of  his  ship  aa  that 
which  is  the  object  of  his  voyage,  by  which  all  who  are 
lotoresied  In  it  are  to  make  tlieir  profit ;  the  value  and 
nature  of  the  freight  are  the  first  objects  of  consider- 
ation :  he  speaks  of  the  ladimg  as  the  thina  whkh  Is  to 
fill  thes  hip;  the  quantity,  and  weight  of  the  ladings 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  consideration:  he  speaks  of 
the  cargo  as  that  which  goes  with  the  ship,  and  belongs 
as  it  were  to  thg  ship ;  the  amount  of  the  cargo  is  that 
which  is  first  thought  of:  he  speaks  of  the  bnrdem  aa 
that  which  his  vessel  will  bear ;  it  Is  the  property  of 
the  ship  which  Is  to  be  estimated. 

The  ship-broker  regulates  the  freight :  the  captahi 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  lading :  the  agent  sees  to  the 
disposal  of  the  cargo  :  the  sblp-bnilder  determines  tha 
burden :  the  carrier  kioks  to  the  load  which  he  has  to 
carry.  The  freight  must  consist  of  such  merchandise 
as  will  pay  for  the  truwport  and  risk :  the  ladingmm 
consist  or  such  thiiigB  as  can  be  UKist  conveniently 
stowed ;  the  value  of^a  cargo  depends  not  only  on  the 
nature  of  the  commodity,  but  the  market  to  which 
It  Is  carried ;  the  bnrdon  of  a  vessel  is  estimated  by 
the  number  of  tone  which  it  can  carry.    Freight  and 

*  Abbe  GIrard :  '  Aatrenoaie,  Attrologoe*' 
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I  be  wed  ia  •  Hguratlf  apptt- 

BHle,  BUT  dear  fktber  (*t  w  nottme  to  wait), 
Aod  Umlmy  ■bouldera  wlUi  a  wlUing  /Mgk. 

DaroBii. 
Tbe  mrghiff  air  reedTca 
lit  plony  ^artftm.— Taojitoik 

MERCANTILE,  COMMESaAL. 
Mtrtantiht  ftma  wurtUmdiM^  iMpeola  Iha  aetoal 
IrftiHKtloo  of  budneii,  or  a  tramfer  of  m4rtMmmdis§ 
hf  sale  or  purehaae:  cmmmtcmI  eomprebends  the 
tlwory  and  pracHea  of  e^mmtree:  hence  we  speak  in 
a  pe^illar  manner  of  a  mtreMnUU  houae.  a  wuremmttU 
town,  a  wurtmnttie  iltoation,  and  the  like;  *8iich  it 
the  happiaen,  the  hope  of  which  eedueed  me  from  the 
datiee  and  pleaeurce  of  a  «Mrcenl»<«  life.*— Job  aeoa. 
But  of  a  c#aMMret«l  education,  a  e0mm*reial  people, 
ewwrwel  tpeculatione,  and  tiie  like;  *  The  e#MM«r- 
eiel  world  is  very  frequently  put  into  ooofuikm  by  the 
baaknipicy  of  merchanta.*— Job 


I  of  the  employment, 
«d  the  lalipr  to  the  eoidld  character  of  the  penon. 
VinlimM  pnntt  are  tboee  which  are  In  the  pay  of  a 
larty;  Mtwaa  not  hlacarrrloB  the  baa  which  made 


VENAL,  MERCENARY,  HIREUNG. 

Fcaat,  from  the  Latin  v^tuUiSt  ilf  nifiea  ealeable  or 
ready  to  be  ooM,  which,  applied  aa  it  commonly  it  to 
penone,  b  a  much  stronger  term  than  awrcmary.  A 
aaaal  man  givea  up  aU  principle  for  intereat ;  a  wur- 
ciaary  man  aeeka  liia  iniereat  wltliout  regard  to  princi- 
ple :  venal  wriiera  are  auch  aa  write  la  favour  of  tlie 
caaae  that  can  pronHNe  tliem  to  richea  or  lionoura ;  a 
aenranl  ia  commonly  a  wtereeumrf  who  givea  hia  aer- 
▼Icea  according  aa  lie  ia  paid :  thoae  who  are  loudeat  In 
their  Bfofeaiiona  of  poiitlcal  purity  are  the  beat  aub- 
jeeia  for  a  minlaier  to  make  Mao/  .* 

The  minlater,  well  pleaa'd  at  amall  expenaa 

To  alienee  ao  Biuch  rude  Impertinenee. 

With  aqueeae  and  whiaper  vielda  to  hia  deoMDda, 

And  on  the  venml  Uat  enrolrd  be  atanda.— JaMraa. 

aMreanary  aoiril  la  engendered  In  the  mtnda  of  thoae 
nbo  devote  themaelvea  ezcluaively  to  trade;  *For 
jMr  aaaiatance  they  repair  to  the  northern  ateel,  and 
Mm  In  an  unnatural,  merumtrf  crew.'— Sotmi. 

HtrtUmgttom  Aire,  and  awrcmcry  from  merx  wagea, 
are  applied  to  any  one  who  (bliowa  a  aordid  employ- 
meat;  but  kirtlmg  may  aometlmet  be  taken  In  Ita  pro- 
per and  leae  reproachful  aenae,  for  one  who  ia  kirtd  aa  a 
aerrant  to  perform  an  allotted  work ;  but  In  general  they 
are  both  reproachful  epiiheta:  the  former  having  par- 
ticular refkreoce  to  tlie '  " 

1  the  lai 
^« 

party;  ^twas  not  hia  carrying  the  bag  which' made 
Judaa  a  thief  and  a  Atrafta^.'— Socm.  A  murtenmrw 
priaciiile  will  aometlmea  actuate  men  in  tlie  higlwat 
atation ;  *  Theae  aoldieri  were  not  rhlToaa.  but  awr- 
eaaarjf,  aordid  tieaertera.'— BiriKC. 


coMMoomr,  goodsl  merchandise, 

Theae  terma  agree  ia  ezpfeariag  artielea  of  trade 
under  varioua  circuoMtancea. 

Craaiadtfy,  In  Latin  cMiaMdtta*,  algnlflea  In  Ita 
abitract  aenae  tonveniemce^  and  In  an  extended  appll- 
eatlon  the  thing  that  la  emivtnient  or  fit  for  uae,  which 
being  alao  aaleable,  the  word  hat  been  employed  for 
the  thing  that  la  aold ;  /m^,  which  denoiea  the  thing 
that  b  good,  baa  derivad  Ita  uae  from  the  aame  analogy 
to  ita  aenae  aa  In  the  former  caae;  marekmmdiseja 
Vreneh  marOaiiAM,  Latin  aMrcatera  or  awrs,  He- 
brew *13  0  lo  wl>»  algnlfiea  a  aaleable  matter :  wora.  In 
Saxon  wara,  German,  4bc  wmmr*,  algntfba  properly  any 
thing  maaufbetured,  and,  by  an  axtenaion  of  the  aenae, 
an  artlcb  fbr  aale. 

C0mm0dUy  b  employed  only  for  artldea  of  the  flrat 
aacaaalty ;  it  b  the  aoorce  of  comfbrt  and  object  of  bi- 
dttilry.  O0»d*  b  applied  toeverT.thing  belonging  to 
tradeaaMo,  for  which  there  b  a  atipulatfd  value:  they 
are  aold  reuU,  and  are  the  proper  objecta  of  trade. 
MtreUmdiM  anpllea  to  what  bdonp  to  merehanta;  It 
)eet  of  eommarce.  IFarca  are  Ihanufbctured, 
»--        A  ei    ^ 


btbeofcieetc 
tndoMiybt  < 


baa  flacaaMBadMia;  Bibopkeenrbb  #eadl»;  a  mm 
chant  hb  aMTcAaadwa  ;  a  auuraibcturer  nb  ware*. 

The  moat  important  owaiarftfMt  In  a  country  are 
what  are  deiHMuinatrd  auple  MaiaiaifCtM,  which  coa- 
ailiuie  Ita  main  ricl>ea:  yet.  although  England  haa 
Ibwer  of  auch  e^mmpdities  than  almoat  any  other  na- 
tion, it  haa  been  enabled,  by  the  Induatry  and  energy  of 
ita  InhaUtanta,  the  peculiar  exceileoce  of  lla  govera- 
meot,  and  Ua  happy  Inaolar  aituailon,  not  only  lo  obtain 
the  cMMaWtliM  of  other  cuuntriea.  but  to  increaaa 
their  number,  for  tlie  convenience  of  the  whole  world 
and  Ita  own  aggrandixement:  *Mea  muat  have  made 
aome  oonaiderable  progreaa  towarda  dvlllxatiun  befiDra 
they  acquired  the  idea  of  property  ao  aa  to  be  aequaiM- 
ed  with  the  moat  afanple  of  ail  oontracta,  that  of  ex- 
changing by  barter  one  rude  eeaiaiadiif  for  another.*— 
RoaaaraoM.  It  b  the  Intereat  of  every  tradeaman  to 
provide  himaelf  with  auch  ^aeda  as  be  can  recommend 
to  bb  cuatoroera ;  the  proper  choice  of  wldch  depeoda 
on  Judxenient  and  experience;  *  It  givea  me  very  groat 
aeandalto  obaerve,  wlicrever  1  go,  how  much  skiU  in 
buying  aU  manner  of /aada  tliere  b  ncceaaary  to  defend 
yourself  fVom  being  cheated.*— eraata.  The  convey- 
ance of  «Mrciasdu«  into  England  b  alwaya  attended 
with  cooaiderable  rbk,  aa  they  muat  be  transported  bjr 
water:  on  the  continent  It  b  verv  akiw  and  expenaiva, 
aa  they  are  generally  tranaportedbvfauid;  *If  i 


alder  thb  expenalve  voyaae,  which  b  undertaken  in 
aearch  of  knowledge,  and  now  few  there  are  who  take 
in  any  conaideraMe  aurcAaadwa;  how  bard  b  it,  that 
the  very  amall  number  wlio  are  dbtingubhed  with 
abUltiea  to  know  how  to  vend  their  war«f,aliould  aolkr 
being  plundered  by  prlrateera  under  the  very  cannon 
that  ahouM  protect  them!*— Anmaoa.  All  kinda  of 
voraa  are  not  the  moat  aaleable  oomnioditiea,  but 
earthea  »ttr$  claima  a  preftrence  over  every  other. 


GOODS,  FURNITURE,  CHATTELS,  MOVE- 
ABLES, EFFECTS. 

AH  these  terma  are  applied  to  eoch  tbiaga  aa  bekMB 
to  an  individual ;  the  firtt  term  b  the  moat  general 
both  In  aenae  and  application :  all  the  reat  are  apedea. 
^WmCartcomprehenda  all  oouaehoki  gooda:  where- 
fore in  regard  to  an  Individual,  auppoalng  tlie  houae  to 
contain  all  he  liaa,  the  general  b  put  fbr  the  specifick 
term,  aa  when  one  apeaka  of  a  person*a  moving  hb 
go0d*  for  hb  fumitur* :  but  in  the  atrict  aenae  /aeda 
comprehends  more  than /anuCitra,  Including  not  only 
that  which  b  adapted  for  the  doroeatick  purpoaea  of 
a  fkmily,  but  alao  every  thing  which  b  or  value  to  a 
person :  the  cbaira  and  lablea  are  a  part  of  furmture  ; 
papers,  hooka,  and  money  are  Included  among  hb 
f00d* ;  it  b  obviooa,  therefbre,  that  /aMb,  even  in  Ita 
moat  limited  aenae,  b  of  wider  import  than /anurvra; 
*  Now  I  give  up  my  ahop  and  diapoeeof  an  my  poetical 
/•ada  at  once ;  I  muat  therefore  deaire  that  tlie  publick 
would  pleaae  to  take  them  in  the  groaa,  and  that  every 
body  would  turn  over  what  he  doea  not  like.*— Paioa. 
'Conaldering  that  your  bouaea,  your  place  and  fivmi' 
ture^  are  not  aulUMe  to  your  quality,  I  conceive  that 
your  expenae  ought  in  be  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  your 
eaute.*—  WarrwoaTB. 

CHUUtei*,  which  b  probably  changed  fVom  catUa,  la 
a  term  not  in  ordinary  uae,  but  atill  au  Aciently  employvl 
to  deaerve  notice.  It  comprehenda  that  apeciea  of 
goods  wtAeh  b  in  a  special  manner  separated  flrom 
one's  person  and  bouse ;  a  man's  cattb,  hb  Iropbmenta 
of  husbandry,  the  albnable  righta  which  he  has  in  land 
or  buildings,  are  all  eompr^iended  under  ehuUoU; 
hence  the  propriety  of  the  axpveasioa  to  seise  a  man'e 
goods  and  ekattels^  as  denoting  the  dbnosabb  property 
which  be  has  about  bb  person  or  at  a  dbtaoce.  Soumh 
tiroes  thb  word  b  used  in  the  singular  number,  aod 
abo  In  the  figurative; 

Honour's  a  lease  fbr  Itres  to  eome, 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 

The  legal  tenant;  *tb  a  ckuttei 

Not  to  be  fbrfHted  In  battle.— HumaEAa. 

Moveablss  eomprebends  all  the  other  terms  In  tba 
limited  application  to  property,  aa  fbr  as  It  admha  of 
being  removed  from  one  place  to  the  other ;  It  b  op- 
poaed  either  to  fixtures,  when  speakb^  o(  fmrnHmro, 
ortolnnd9MCoatxwtt»dt»goodtind'^MUds:  'Tbaca 
oaa  be  ao  doubt  bat  thai  SMaraMst  of  every  tiad 
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bteome  foonar  tppropHtted  Itea  tbe  penDAaent,  Mtb- 
■tsiiual  w>ii.*— Blackktunb. 

EffecU  is  a  term  of  nearly  as  extensive  a  significa- 
tion aa  goodSt  l>ut  not  so  exteiittive  in  applicatloii : 
wliatever  a  man  has  Uiat  is  of  any  suiipnstfd  value,  or 
convertible  into  money,  is  entitled  his  goadi ;  whatever 

•  man  has  that  can  edect,  produce,  or  bring  forth 
money  by  sale,  is  eoiiUed  his  effects  :  go0d$  therefore 
Is  applied  uDly  to  that  which  a  man  has  at  his  own  dis- 
posal; ^«cU  more  properly  to  that  wlikh  la  kfl  at  the 
disposal  of  others.  A  man  maltes  a  sale  of  his /«W« 
on  his  removal  from  any  pl%ce ;  his  creditors  or  exucu- 
tora  take  care  of  hb  tffeeU  either  on  his  bankruptcy  or 
decease:  #»ods,  in  Uiis  case,  is  seldom  employed  but  in 
tbe  limited  sense  of  what  is  removeable ;  but^scto  in- 
cludes every  thing  peraooal,  freehold,  and  copyhold ; 

*  The  laws  of  bankruptcy  compel  the  bankrupt  to  give 
op  all  his  ^geeu  to  the  use  of  the  creditors  without  any 
•Qoccalmeal.'— Blackstoma. 


GOODS,  POSSESSIONS,  PROPERTY. 
AH  these  terms  are  applicable  to  such  tliinp  as  are 
tbe  means  of  enjoyment ;  but  tiie  former  term  respects 
the  direct  quality  of  producing  enjoyment,  the  latter 
two  have  regard  to  the  suta;^  of  the  ei^yment:  we 
consider  good$  as  they  are  real  or  imaginary,  adapted 
or  DOC  adapted  for  the  producing  of  real  happiness; 
4bose  who  abound  in  the  g—4$  of  this  world  are  not 
always  tbe  happiest;  *  The  worklling  atuches  himself 
wholly  to  what  he  reckons  the  only  solid  /Md«,  tbe 
p—$—n9n  of  riches  and  influence.*— Bi.a]r.  Poaau- 
•mus  must  be  regarded  as  they  are  lasting  or  temporary ; 
he  who  is  anxious  for  eartlily  pMBt$sunu  forgets  that 
they  are  but  transitorv  and  dependent  upon  a  thousand 
contingencies;  *  While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  ^ss- 
SMstoM.  and  extend  their  connexions,  they  imagine 
they  are  strengthening  tlieroselves.'— Ri.Aia.  Propertf 
ts  to  be  considered  as  it  is  legal  or  illegal,  just  or  un- 
just ;  those  who  are  anxious  tor  great  proptrtw  are  not 
always  scrupulous  about  the  noeaos  by  which  U  it  lobe 
obcalflcd. 

For  nnaienMM  btonlngs  yeariy  shower'd, 
And  pr^pertM  with  plenty  crown*d, 
Accept  our  pious  praise.— DtTDBN. 
The  purity  of  a  man's  Christian  character  b  in  dan- 
ger from  an  overweaning  attachment  to  earthly  /ecdt  ; 
no  wise  man  will  boast  the  multitude  of  hb  pottes- 
tionst  when  he  reflects  that  if  they  do  not  leave  him, 
tbe  time  b  not  Ikr  distant  when  he  must  leave  them ; 
tbe  validity  of  one's  claim  to  pr»p*rty  which  comes  by 
Inhfri^yiM^  b  better  founded  than  any  other. 


RICHES,  WEALTH.  OPUUSNCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 
JKdbss,  hi  German  rnekthwrn^  from  reiehe  akingdom. 
comes  from  the  Latin  rego  to  rule ;  because  mA««  and 
power  are  intimately  connected j  wsol/A,  from  wetf, 
signifies  well  being;  ^puienuy  from  the  Latin  opet 
rkbes,  denotes  the  state  of  having  riches;  aJiKewM. 
fhNn  the  Latin  ad  and  ;Im,  denotes  either  the  act  of 
riches  flowing  in  to  a  person,  or  the  state  of  having 
riches  to  flow  In. 

Rieket  b  a  general  term  denoting  any  considerable 
■bare  of  propwty,  but  without  immediate  reference  to 
a  possessor;  wealth  denotes  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  possessor;  opulence  characterises  the  present 
possciMiInn  of  great  rieke»\  eMuMue  denotes  the  in- 
creastng  walui  of  the  Individual.  Riches  b  a  con- 
dition opposed  to  poverty ;  the  whole  world  b  divided 
Into  rich  and  poor;  ^Hiehee  are  a|<  to  betray  a  man 
Into  arrogance.'— A  DOisoN.  fTeatth  b  that  positive 
and  substantial  share  In  the  goods  of  fortune  which 
distinguish  an  individual  from  hb  neighbours,  by 
putting  him  in  powessioo  of  all  that  b  commonly  de- 
ilred  and  sought  after  by  man ; 

Hb  best  companions  Innocence  and  healtbi 
And  bb  beat  riches  ignorance  of  wealth. 

OoLDamm. 
Be  who  has  mneb  money  has  great  wealth; 
Along  tbe  lawn  where  ■catter'd  bamlets  raaa, 
UawWdly  wsolt*  and  combVoaspomp  repose. 
OoLPtiiiTa. 


Opulence  b  likewise  a  posiilvely  great  share  of  rrfskVi 
but  rt* t'crs  railier  to  the  exteinal  possessions,  than  t« 
the  witole  conUiiion  of  the  roan.  He  who  has  much 
land,  much  cattle,  many  liouses,  and  the  like,  is  pro- 
perly denomlnaifHl  opuUnt ;  *Our  Saviour  did  not 
choose  for  hiuwclf  an  easy  and  opulent  condition.'— 
Blair.  JIJ^Luence  b  a  term  peculiarly  np|illcab)e  lo  tba 
fluciuatiiig  comllllon  of  things  which  flow  in  in  quan 
titles,  or  now  away  in  equally  great  quMiiUties;  '  Proa- 
perity  b  often  au  equivocal  word  denoting  merely 
a^iugncs  of  posiejsion.*— Btjtia.  Hence  we  do  not  say 
tliai  a  man  b  ^ulsntt  but  that  be  b  afiutnl  in  hb  cir- 
cumstances. 

tVealth  and  epulaue  are  applied  to  individuals,  or 
communlii«!s :  ajluence  b  apiillcable  only  to  an  hidl- 
vldual.  Tlie  wealth  of  a  nation  must  be  procured  by 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants;  thes^«<«iic«of  a  town 
may  arise  from  some  local  circumstance  in  its  favour, 
as  its  favourable  situation  for  trade  and  the  like;  ha 
who  lives  in  ei^luence  b  apt  to  forget  tlie  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  he  holds  hb  riches;  we  speak  (rf* 
riches  as  to  their  oflbcts  upon  men's  niiiNb  and  man- 
ners; it  b  not  every  one  who  knows  how  to  use  them. 
We  speak  of  wealth  as  it  raises  a  man  in  tlie  scale  of 
society:  tbe  wea/tAy  merchant  is  an  Imporunt  member 
of  the  community :  we  speak  o(  opulence  as  it  tndicatei 
the  flourishing  state  of  tlie  individunl :  an  opulent  man 
shows  unqueHtionable  marks  of  hb  opulence  anmod 
him :  we  speak  of  affluence  to  characterize  tlie  abun- 
dance of  the  individual ;  we  show  our  affluence  by  tba 
style  of  our  living. 

.  MONET,  CASH. 

JUonef  comes  fh>m  the  Latin  ntonetat  which  signi- 
fied stamped  coin,  from  wioneo  lo  advise,  to  inform  of 
Its  value,  bynM'ans  of  an  inscnptlon  or  stamp;  easkf 
from  the  French  coisss  a  chest,  signifies  that  which  ia 
put  in  a  chest 

•  Monep  b  applied  to  every  thing  which  serves  aa  a 
circulating  medium :  eas4  is,  in  a  strict  sense,  put  Ibr 
coin  only:  bank  notes  are  monep;  guineas  and  shil- 
lings are  cash :  all  cash  b  tlierelbre  monep^  but  all 
moneif  b  not  cosA.  The  only  sisfiey  tbe  Chinese  hava 
are  square  bits  of  roelal,  with  a  bole  through  tlie  centre, 
by  which  they  are  strung  upon  a  string:  travellers  on 
the  Continent  must  always  be  provided  with  letters  of 
credit,  whicb  may  be  turned  Into  cash  aa  convcinbnca 
mqulrei. 

TO  HEAP,  PILE,  ACCmULATE,  A1IA8& 

To  hsap  rignifies  to  form  Into  a  Aecp,  which  throorii 
the  medium  of  the  northern  languages  b  derivaUa 
fhnn  the  Latin  copia  plenty.  To  pile  Ts  to  form  Into  a 
piUi  whicb,  being  a  variation  of  pole,  signifies  a  high 
raised  heap.  To  cccasiaials,  Onm  the  Latin  eawalaa 
a  heap,  signifies  lo  put  heap  upon  Assy.  To  amass  te 
literally  to  form  into  asiass. 

To  heap  is  an  Indefinite  action :  it  mar  be  performed 

with  or  without  order :  to  pile  b  a  definite  actitm  dona 

with  design  and  order;  thus  we  heap  Mones,  or  ^ils 

wood :  to  Asi^  may  be  to  make  into  large  or  small  heaps  ; 

Within  the  circles  arras  and  tripods  Me, 

Ingoit  of  gold  and  silver  Aso^'a  on  high. 

Darocir. 
To  pHe  b  always  to  make  •omething  considerable ; 
Thb  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  games, 
With  gifts  on  altois  piTd^  and  boly  flames. 

Dryokh. 
Children  may  Asap  sticks  uigetbar ;  men  pile  loads  of 
wood  together.  To  Asep  and  ptl«  are  used  mostly  In 
the  phyMcal,  aecaanilals  and  antass  In  tba  physical  or 
moral  acceptation ;  the  former  b  a  species  of  hioping^ 
tbe  latter  o\  piling :  we  acc«««i«l«  whatever  b  brougm 
together  in  a  loose  manner;  we  osiaM  that  which  can 
coalesce :  thus  a  man  aecuwudates  guineas;  he  omasses 
wealth. 

To  sccumulate  and  to  amaes  are  not  always  the  acta 
of  conscious  agenb :  things  may  aeeumulats  or  amass  ; 
water  or  snow  accuwtuiates  by  the  continual  accession 
of  f^h  quantities ;  the  Ice  asiassM  In  rivws  nntll  it 
b  fVocen  over:  so  in  tbe  moral  acceptation,,  evib, 
abuaea,  and  tba  like,  aactmulals;  oomipHoa  aaM«f»* 

I  «  Vkda  Traabr :  "  Money,  cash.** 
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When  oTHnrbdoied  wtth  tn  «ee«iiii(Iat^  of  ■oirr<^wf, 
the  believer  le  never  left  cooifbrtlees ;  *Tbeee  odes  are 
merited  by  |liueriug  MuuwtuU^wnt  of  ungraceful  or- 
namenta.*— JoHNsoM.  Tiie  liiduvtrioua  inquirer  n»ay 
collect  a  mm*9  of  InteiUgence ;  *  Sir  Fraiicie  Bacon«  by 
•n  extraordinary  force  of  nature,  conipaaa  of  thougbi, 
and  iiidelktigahle  study,  had  aMM««rf  to  hiuieelf  lucii 
stores  of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  witJiout 

.*— UUOBBS. 


STOCK,  STORE. 

Stsei,  (hm  tticJtt  tuluj  »ttw,  and  s(i(^,  signlfles  any 
qaantlty  laid  np ;  se^r*,  in  Welch  «tor,  comes  from  the 
HebrewVtOiohide. 

The  ideas  of  wealth  and  suUlity  being  naturally 
allied,  it  is  not  surprbing  tliat  «tocA,  which  expresses 
the  latter  Idea,  should  also  be  put  for  the  former,  par- 
ticularly as  the  abundance  here  referred  to  serves  as  a 
foundation  In  the  same  manner  as  aiock  in  the  literal 
•enso  does  to  a  tree. 

St0rt  likewise  Implies  a  quantitv ;  bul  agreeable  to 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  implies  an  accninulaied 
quantity.  Any  quantity  of  materials  which  is  in  hand 
may  serve  as  a  0tock  for  a  given  purpose ;  thus  a  few 
afailliugs  witii  some  persons  may  be  their  tt«ck  in  trade : 
may  quantity  of  materials  brought  together  for  a  given 
purpose  may  serve  as  a  store ;  thns  the  industrious  ant 
CoUecM  a  $t0r«  of  grain  for  tlie  winter :  we  judge  of  a 
man's  substantial  property  by  the  stodr  of  gfXNls  which 
be  has  on  hand ;  we  Judge  of  a  man's  disposable  pro- 
perty by  the  $fr9  wlikh  he  has.  I'he  atock  is  that 
which  must  increase  of  itself;  It  is  the  source  and 
foundation  of  induMry:  the  Blare  Is  that  which  we 
Bust  add  to  occasionalhr ;  It  is  ttiat  from  wiiich  we 
draw  in  tioM  of  need.  By  a  stock  w«  gain  riches ;  by 
a  stars  we  guard  against  want:  a  stod:  requires  skill 
and  judgement  to  make  the  proper  applicatton ;  a  store 
requires  foreslgbt  and  management  to  make  It  against 
the  proper  season.  It  Is  necessary  (hr  one  who  nas  a 
large  trade  to  have  a  large  stock ;  and  for  hUn  who  has 
■o  prospect  of  supply  to  nave  a  large  store. 

The  same  diiftinctlon  subsisu  between  these  words 
la  their  moral  application ;  he  who  wUhes  to  speak  a 
foreign  languafe  must  huve  a  stock  of  familiar  words ; 
otorss  of  learning  are  fireqnently  lost  to  the  wortd  for 
want  of  means  and  opportunity  to  bring  them  (bnh  to 
publlck  view ;  *  It  will  not  suAce  to  rally  all  one's  little 
utmost  into  one's  discourse,  which  can  constitute  a 
divine.  Any  man  would  Uien  quickly  be  drained ;  and 
his  short  stock  would  serve  but  for  one  meeting  In 
Ofdiaary  converse;  therefore  ther^  must  be  sfsre, 
plenty,  and  a  treasure,  lest  he  torn  broker  In  divinity.* 
—Sooth. 

As  verbs,  to  stock  and  to  store  both  sifnify  to  pro- 
vide ;  but  tlie  former  is  a  provision  for  the  present  use, 
and  tlie  lauer  for  some  fniure  purpose :  a  tradesman 
stocks  himself  with  such  articles  as  are  most  saleable : 
«  fortress  or  a  ship  is  storod :  a  person  stocks  himself 
with  patience,  or  st«rss  his  memory  with  knowledge. 

TO  TAEASUREt  HOARD. 
The  idea  of  laying  up  carefully  Is  common  to  these 
verbs;  but  to  treasure  is  to  Iny  up  liir  the  sake  of 
pivservinf ;  to  Assr^  to  lay  up  (hr  the  sake  of  accu- 
mulating; we  treasure  up  the  gifts  of  a  friend;  tlie 
miser  koards  up  his  money :  we  aiuch  a  rrid  value  lo 
that  which  we  treasure;  a  fictitious  value  to  that 
which  is  koarded.  To  treasure  is  used  either  In  tlie 
proper  or  improper  sense ;  to  koard  only  in  the  profier 
sense:  we  treasure  a  book  on  which  we  set  particular 
value,  or  we  treasure  the  words  or  actions  of  another 
In  our  recollection;  *  Fancy  can  cmibine  the  hieas 
which  memory  has  treasured.' — HAWxaswoaTB. 
The  miser  koards  in  his  coffers  whatever  he  can 
•crape  together; 

Hoards  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 

GOLHSMITfl. 

PLENTIFUL,  PLENTEOUS,  ABUNDANT, 

COPIOUS,  AMPLE. 

Plentiful  and  plenteous  signify  the   presence  of 

plenty,  plenitude^  or  fmlmeas ;   abundauce^  In    Latin 

tAundantia^  from  akundo  to  overflow,  eompounded  of 

4te  InieosiTe  «k  aivi  mnd»  a  wave,  sifiiiMa  A>wlDf 


over  In  great  quantities  Ilka  the  waves;  t&pioust  In 
Latin  eopioousf  from  eopto,  or  eoa,  and  opes  a  stock, 
signifies  luiving  a  store;  ampUj  in  Latin  saip/as,  tnm 
tlie  Greek  tUvlrXsMf,  signiOes  overfulL 

Plentiful  and  plenteous  differ  only  In  use:  the 
former  being  most  employed  in  the  fiuuUlar,  the  iatiar 
in  the  grave  style. 

Plenty  fills ;  abundemce  does  more.  It  leaves  a  super- 
fluity ;  ns  that,^  however,  which  fills  si;fikesas  much 
as  that  which  flows  over,  the  term  abundance  is  often 
employed  promiscuously  with  that  of  plenty:  we  car. 
indiflerently  soy  a  plentiful  harvest,  or  an  ahtndanl 
harvest.  Pleuty  is,  however,  more  fVequent  in  tha 
literal  sense  for  that  which  fills  the  body ;  ahundanco^ 
for  that  which  fills  the  mind,  or  the  desire  of  the  mind. 
A  plenty  of  provisions  is  even  more  commcm  than  ka 
abundance;  a  pUntjf  of  (bod ;  a  plenty  of  com,  wins, 
and  oil; 

The  resty  knaves  are  overrun  with  ease. 
As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurae  of  faction.— Rows. 
But  an  abundmnee  of  words;  an  abundance  of  riches; 
an  abundaneo  of  wit  and  humour.  In  certain  years  (Vuk 
is  plentifuly  and  at  other  times  grain  is  plentiful:  Itt 
all  cases  we  have  a^R^aaC  cause  for  gratitude  to  tht 
Giver  of  all  good  things ; 

And  God  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  mbundamt^  living  soul. 

MiLTOH. 

Copious  and  ample  are  modes  either  oCnlenty  or 
abundance  ;  the  former  is  employed  in  regara  to  what 
is  collected  or  brought  into  one  point :  tlie  mmplo  la 
employed  onlv  in  regard  to  what  may  be  narrowed  or 
expanded.  A  copious  stream  of  blood,  or  a  eopiouo 
flow  of  words,  equally  designate  the  quantity  wlucta  la 
collected  together ; 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  briiik  a  copious  flood 

Rolls  fair  and  placid.— Thomson. 
As  an  ample  provision,  an  ample  store,  aa  ample  share 
marks  that  which  may  at  pleasure  be  increased  or 
diminished ; 

Peaceful  beneath  primeval  treea,  that  cast 

Their  an^le  shade  o'er  Niger's  yelkiw  stream, 
.    Leana  the  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  brutes. 

TBomoK. 

FULNESS,  PLENITUDE. 
Although  plenitude  Is  no  more  than  a  derhrattvw 
from  the  Latin  for  fulness^  yet  the  latter  is  used  either 
In  tlie  proper  sense  to  express  the  state  of  objects  that 
are  /kU,  or  In  the  improper  sense  to  express  great 
quantity,  wliich  is  the  accompaniment  or/«/sM«;  the 
former  only  in  the  higher  style  and  in  the  improper 
sense :  hence  we  say  in  the  fulness  of  one's  heart,  In 
the  fulnees  of  one's  joy,  or  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily ;  but  the  plenitude  of  glory,  the  plenituda 
of  power; 

AU  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudg'd  to  death  and  bellt 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  S«m  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine. 
His  dearest  meditation  thus  renew'd.— Miltok. 
*  The  most  beneficent  Being  is  lie  who  hath  an  abso. 
lute  fulness  of  perfection  in  himself,  who  gave  exist- 
ence to  Uie  universe,  and  so  cannot  be  supposed  to 
want  that  wliich  he  communicated  without  diminish- 
ing from  the  plsnitudo  of  Ida  own  power  and  happl- 
neta.'— Gaova. 

FERTILE,  FRUITFUL,*PROLIFICK. 
Fertile,  In  Latin  fertilis,  from  fero  to  beat:,  slgnl- 
fies  capable  of  bearing  or  bringing  to  light ;  fruitful 
signifies  full  of  fruit,  or  conuiiiing  within  itself  mudi 
fruit;  pr«/i)lcA  is  compounded  of  proles  undfaeio  to 
make  a  progeny. 

fWUle  expresses  in  its  proper  sense  the  Acuity  of 
sending  forth  from  itself  that  which  is  not  of  Its  own 
nature,  and  is  peculiarly  applies ble  to  the  ground  whicll 
every  thing  within  iutelf  to  grow  up ; 
Why  should  I  mention  those,  whose  oozy  soil 
Is  rendet'd  fsrtiU  by  tlM  u'erflowing  Nile. 

JBNTirs. 


Prui^ 


I  •  flAta  fiwittlnhtg  or  poHSsriiif 
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■bnadtiiUjr  ttet  wbtcta  ft  of  tbe  nme  iwuirt;  tt  to, 
therefore,  pacolUrty  applicable  to  tieaB,  planti,  vcgeta- 
Mee,  and  wbaiever  tt  lald  to  bear  fruit ; 

Wben  flrat  tbe  eoil  recelvee  tbe /r«i</W  aeed. 
Make  no  ddajr,  but  euver  it  wtib  ipeed.— DaTosit. 
TT0t{fiek  ezpresaee  tbe  flienlty  of  generating;  It  oon- 
▼eyt  tberefore  tbe  Idea  of  what  la  creative,  and  it  pecu- 
Herly  applicable  to  anlmala ;  *  All  dogt  are  of  one  spe- 
cies, tbey  mingling  together  In  generation,  and  the 
breed  of  such  mixtures  being  ^o(i/feik.'— Rat.  We 
may  say  that  the  ground  is  either  ferUU  or  frwitful^ 
but  not  proUjUk :  we  may  speak  of  a  female  of  any 
species  being  fmitful  and  vroUJUk^  but  nut  fertiU ; 
we  may  speak  of  nature  as  being  frmUful^  but  neither 
ftrtiU  nor  fr^lifUk.  A  country  Is  fertiU  as  It  respects 
the  quality  of  tbe  soil ;  It  is  fruitful  as  It  respects  the 
abundance  of  Its  produce :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for 
a  country  to  be  fruitful  by  tbe  industry  of  Its  inha- 
bitants, although  not  fertile  by  nature. 

An  animal  is  said  to  be  fruitful  as  It  respects  the 
number  of  young  which  it  has ;  it  is  said  lo  be  preU- 
Jiek  as  it  respects  its  generative  power.  Some  women 
are  more  fruitful  than  otliera ;  but  tliere  are  many  ani- 
nals  more  proUjUk  than  human  creatures.  The  lands 
in  Egypt  are  rendered  fertile  by  means  of  mud  which 
tbey  receive  fUrom  tbe  overflowing  of  tbe  Nile :  tliey 
consequently  produce  harvests  more  fruitful  than  in 
almost  any  other  country.  Among  the  Orientals  bar- 
rennen  was  reckoned  a  disgrace,  and  every  woman 
was  ambitious  to  be  fruitful :  there  are  some  insects, 
particulaMy  among  tbe  naxions  tribes,  which  are  so 
frelifieky  that  tbey  are  aot  many  hours  in  being  before 
tbey  begin  to  l>reed. 

In  the  figurative  apoUcatlon  they  admit  of  a  similar 
distinction.  A  man  Is  fertile  in  expedients  who  rea- 
dily contrives  upon  tbe  spur  of  tbe  occasion ;  lie  is 
fruitful  in  resources  who  baa  them  ready  at  bis  band ; 
his  brain  Is  pre^fick  if  k  generates  an  abundance  of 
new  conceptions.  A  mind  ls/«rtti«  which  has  powers 
that  admit  of  cultivation  and  expansion ;  'To  every 
work  Warburton  brought  a  memory  Aill  fraught,  toge- 
ther with  a  tknty  fertOe  of  combinations.'— Johnson. 
An  imagination  b  fruitful  that  is  rich  in  stores  of 
Imagery ;  a  genius  is  vrs/^  that  is  rich  in  invention. 
Females  are  fertile  in  expedients  and  devices ;  ambl- 
tloa  and  avarice  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  dis- 
cord and  mlsety  in  puUIck  and  nrivate  life ;  *  The  phi- 
losophy received  from  the  Greeks  has  been  /Hittfafin 
controversies,  but  barren  of  works.*— Bacon.  Novel- 
wrtters  are  the  most  prelifUk  class  of  autbon ; 
Parent  of  light !  all-scelng  son, 
PreUfUk  beam,  whose  rays  dispense 
The  various  gifts  of  Provklence.— Gat. 


LARGELY,  COPIOUSLY,  PULLY. 

Lvfelyiv.  OreeJ)  is  here  Uken  hi  tbe  moral ^ 

and,  if  tbe  derivation  given  of  it  be  true.  In  the  most 
proper  sense :  evpiauely  comes  Aora  the  Latin  e«pia 
plenty,  signifying  in  a  plentlAil  d^ree;  fuUu  signifies 
in  a  /ail  degree;  to  tbe /W{  extent,  as  fkr  aait  can 
reach. 

Onantity  la  the  Idea  expressed  In  common  by  all 
these  terms;  but  icr/ciy  has  always  a  refivence  to  tbe 
freedom  of  the  will  In  the  agent ;  eeuiouslu  qualifies 
actions  that  are  done  by  inanhnate  objects ;  fuUu  qua- 
lifies the  actions  of  a  ratkmal  agent,  but  it  denotes  a 
degree  or  extent  whkh  cannot  be  surpassed. 

A  persr>n  deals  Urgely  In  things,  or  he  drinks  lovye 
draughts ;  rivers  are  eifpieueip  supplied  In  rainy  sea- 
aons ;  u  nersoa  Is/kl/y  satisfied,  or  fullu  prvoaiBd.  A 
bountlfbl  Providence  has  distributed  Ms  giftTlorMv 
•J**^-  ?*•  "«"«»» 5  'There  Is  one  very  fiiulty  W- 
thod  of  drawing  up  tbe  laws,  that  Is,  when  tbe  case  Is 
Urgelf  set  forth  in  the  preamble.*— Bacon.     Blood 

^  «V'»«*%  fifwn  »  OMp  wound  when  h  is  first 


The  TOdths  frith  wine  tbe  e^pieue  goblets  crown'd, 
And  pleas'd  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around. 

Pora. 
When  a  man  Is  not  futty  convinced  of  his  own  Insuf- 


fidencf ,  be  Is  not  prepared  to  listen  to  tbe  couiwel  of 
others ;  » Every  Word  (In  the  BlMe)  is  so  weighty  that 
tt^oaght  to  be  carefully  consldmi  by  all  that 


fHUt  to  andwuind  tha 


PROFUSION,  PROFUBSNEBl 

Pre/ksisa,  Uxmn  tbe  Latin  prefumde  to  poor  fcftf^ 
li  taken  b>  rdatton  to  unconscious  objects,  which  pour 
forth  In  great  plenty ;  prefuaenee*  is  taken  from  tha 
same,  In  relation  to  consckMis  aaents,  who  llkewisa 
pour  forth  In  great  plenty.  I'he  term  pr^fueiem, 
tbereAire,  Is  put  for  plenty  Itself,  and  the  term  prefue*- 
ueee  as  a  cbaracterisdck  <^  peraons  In  tbe  sense  of  ex- 
travagance. 

At  the  hospitable  board  of  the  rich  there  win  natu- 
rally be  a  prefueiou  of  every  thing  which  can  grattiy 
tbe  appetite ; 

Ye  gim'rtna  towna  with  wealth  and  splendooC 
crown'd. 

Ye  fields  where  summer  spreads  otv/vs^m  round, 

For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine.— Golmmitb. 
When  men  see  an  unusual  d^ree  of  ^rs/ssiM,  thqr 
are  apt  to  indulge  themselves  In  prefueeneee ;  *  I  waa 
convinced  that  tbe  liberality  of  my  young  oompaoioai 
waa  only  jrrs/iissnsM.*— Jobnson. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  PRODIGAL,  LATIBB. 
PROFUSE 

ExtrenugmU  tnm  eztra  and  v^aas,  Bignifl«  !■ 
general  wandering  fhxn  the  line ;  and  predigaL  tnm 
the  Latin  prodirua  and  predifo  to  launch  fbrth,  sid- 
nlflcs  in  general  to  send  forth,  or  give  out  In  great 
quantities ;  lamek  comes  probably  from  the  Latin  lea» 
to  wash,  signifying  to  wash  away  in  wasto ;  prefutt, 
rtxan  the  Latin  prefueue^  participle  of  pr»fu»d«  to  now 
forth,  signifies  Dourlag  out  ftedy. 

Tbe  idea  of^  using  immoderately  is  ImpHed  in  ail 
these  terms,  but  extramagamt  Is  the  noat  general  tai 
its  meaning  and  application.  The  extmmfuni  man 
spends  bis  money  without  reason ;  the  predtrel  man 
spends  it  In  excesses ;  the  fbrmer  em  against  plala 
sense,  tbe  latter  violates  the  moral  law :  the  extmet^ 
reaU  man  will  ruin  bbnaelf  by  his  folHea ;  the  srsdiral 
by  his  vices.  One  may  be  extruvugmut  with  a  sbmII 
sum  where  It  exoeecte  one's  means;  one  cannot  ha 
predigul  but  with  large  sums. 

Extrattugamee  Is  practised  by  both  sexes;  aredtf- 
flity  Is  pecullariy  the  vice  of  the  male  sex.  txtrm. 
vagmmeeU  opposed  to  meanness ;  pre^uhtu  to  ava- 
rice. Tliose  who  know  tbe  true  value  of  money,  aa 
contributing  to  their  own  en>iyments,  or  those  of 
oUiers,  will  guard  against  extrmumgmee.  Those  who 
lay  a  restraint  on  their  passions,  can  never  iUl  inio 
prodigality. 

Extrmegml  and  prodigal  serve  to  designate  babtt- 
ual  as  vveU  as  panicubir  actions;  Uuiek  and  profuaa 
are  emptoyed  only  In  particular :  hence  we  say  to  be 
l«i»<«*  of  one's  money,  one's  presents,  and  the  like ;  to 
be  j»ro/«««  in  one's  entertainments,  both  of  which  may 
be  OKMles  of  eslraes^ciiM.  An  extraoagamt  maa. 
however,  in  the  restricted  sense,  mostly  swnds  upon 
himself  to  Indulge  his  whims  and  Mle  fknSesT  toui 
man  may  be  ln,iek  and  profu»e  upon  others  fiun  a 
misguided  generosity. 

In  a  moral  use  of  these  terms,  a  man  Is  octravaraaC 
In  his  praises  who  exceeds  either  In  measure  or  annli 
cation;  'No  one  is  to  admit  toto  his  petitions  tohto 
Maker,  things  superfluous  and  extramagtmt,*~aovnu 
Heis  prsdi/oi  of  bis  strength  who  consumes  k  by  an 

Hare  patriots  live,  who  fbr  thdr  oonntrT*s  good. 

In  fighting  fiehls  were  ^rad^al  of  bkN>d. 

DaTAtv. 
He  is  laviek  of  his  oompllmenis  who  deals  tbem  oat 
so  largely  and  promiscuously  as  to  render  Ihem  of  bo 
service; 


Bee  where  tbe  winding  vale  Its  InUh  s 

Irrlguous  spreads.— 1*iiomson. 
He  la  profuse  hi  his  acknowledgments  who  repeal 
them  oftener,  or  delivers  them  In  more  words,  than  are 
necessaiy ;  •  Cicero  was  moat  liberally  profuse  In  com- 
mending the  ancients  and  hIaoontempOTariea.*— Adm- 
SON  {ttfter  PIuUtcK). 

Extravagant  and  profuse  are  said  only  of  hidl- 
viduals ;  prodigal  and  laviek  may  be  said  of  many  te 
a  general  seme.  A  natton  may  be  prodigal  of  Its  re> 
sources ;  a  govemmetii  may  be  Uvisk  of  tbe  publlck 
money,  as  an  individual  Is  extraivagamt  witfi  htt  owik 
aad^ni^tesiBwbtthaitvaauo&i. 


ENGUSfl  8TNONTMES. 
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ENOUGH,  BUFnCIBNT. 
CbMV^  In  German  gemng,  coiiiet  fh>m  gmAgem. 
«»  miMy;  9Mfici9nt,  in  LaUn  nfieicMy  tMtrUci|ile  of 
wM*i»^  coni|iuuiNled  of  tnk  and  Jaci»^  aigiilfies  uiade 
«r  BuiUid  to  ihc  iHjrpoae.  ....     . 

-He  has  enaugk  wlioae  desfres  are  satMed ;  lie  haa 
^^fieiad  wIkm  wants  are  supplied.  We  may  there- 
fore (Vequenlly  have  ttMcieney  when  we  have  not 
tnmrk.  A  greedy  man  li  commonly  in  this  case,  lie 
lias  never  c»0ugk,  alUiough  he  has  more  Uian  a  si^- 
acncy.  Eumwgk  is  said  only  of  pliysical  objects  of 
desire;  ««|IEcieiil  is  employed  in  a  moral  application, 
for  tliat  which  serves  the  purpose.  Children  and  anl- 
Bials  never  have  tmnigk  food,  nor  the  nUser  tmwgk 
«uouey; 

My  loM  of  honour  *s  great  enough^ 
Thou  need'st  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff. 

BirrLXR. 

It  Is  requisite  to  allow  si^^eiml  time  for  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  done,  if  we  wl«ii  it  to  be  done  well ;  'The 
thue  present  seldom  atiurds  suJIUiaU  employuient  for 
the  mind  of  *n)an.'— Aadisoii. 


EXCESS,  SUPERFLUITY,  REDUNDANCY. 

ExesM  Is  that  which  exceeds  any  measure :  si^mt- 
JUritf  from  tuper  and  /m  to  flow  over;  and  reduw 
^ancy,  (kota  rtdmsuU  to  stream  back  or  over,  sigiUfiea 
«B  §xM9s  of  a  good  measure.  We  may  liave  an  ez- 
sets  of  heal  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  wlien  we  liave  more 
than  tlie  ordinary  quaniity ;  but  we  have  a  tmjter^Ujf 
of  provisions  wlien  we  havi*  more  tlian  we  want. 
Ezctta  is  apiillcable  to  any  object ;  but  tuperjluiljf  and 
rtilHMdatuf  are  sfiecies  of  excest.  Stiperlini§  m  ap- 
plicable in  a  particuhir  manner  to  that  which  is  an  ob- 
ject of  our  desire;  and  reditndaMejf  to  matters  of  ex- 
presiion  or  feeling.  We  may  have  an  ezeeaa  of  pros- 
perity or  adversity.  *  It  Is  wisely  ordered  in  our  present 
Mate  tiiat  >iy  and  (ear,  liope  and  grief,  should  act  alter- 
nately as  diecks  and  balances  upon  each  otlier,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  excess  in  any  of  tliem.*~Bi<AiR. 
We  may  have  a  tuperJlKity  of  good  things ;  *  When 
tiy  force  or  policy,  by  wisdom,  or  by  flirtuiie,  property 
and  suiieriority  were  iniruducttt  and  established,  tlien 
they  wlMwe  poswions  swelled  above  their  wants 
naturally  hiid  out  tlniir  smperjliiiiies  on  pleasure.*— 
Johnson.  Tliere  may  be  a  redundatuf  of  speech  or 
words;  *  The  defect  or  reduudanee  of  a  syllable  miglit 
he  easily  covered  hi  the  recitation.*— Tyanwurr. 

EXCESSIVE,  IMMODERATE,  INTEMPERATE. 

The  excessive  Is  beyond  measure;  tlie  immsderate, 
ftom  modus  a  mode  or  measure,  b  wiiliout  meomre; 
the  inUmper^e^  from  tempus  a  time  or  term,  is  Uiat 
which  is  not  kept  within  bumids. 

Excessive  designates  excess  in  general ;  tsisisderaCs 
and  intsmperats  designate  excess  in  moral  agents. 
Tlie  excessive  lies  sim|ily  in  the  thing  whicli  exceeds 
any  given  point:  tlie  immsdtraU  lies  in  tiie  paisk>iis 
which  range  to  o  boiiudluss  extent:  Uie  inUutpsrate 
lies  in  tlM  will  which  is  umlcr  no  control.  Ileuce  we 
•peak  of  an  exeessivs  thirst  pliysically  considered :  an 
immoderate  ambition  or  Inst  of  |iower :  an  intemperute 
indulgence,  an  intemperate  warmth.  Excessive  ad- 
mits of  degrees-;  what  is  excessive  may  exceed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree:  immoderate  and  intessperate 
mark  a  pusiUvely  great  degree  of  excess ;  tlie  former 
still  higher  itian  tlie  latter:  immoderate  is  in  Aict  the 
biffliest  conceivable  degree  of  excess. 

Tlie  excessive  use  of  any  tiling  will  always  be  at- 
tended with  some  evH  consequence ;  '  WIki  knows  not 
the  hinfiior  that  attends  every  excessive  Indulgence  In 
pleasure  t*— Blair.  Tlie  iwsis^rats  use  of  wine  will 
rapidly  tend  to  the  ruin  of  him  wlio  is  guilty  of  tlie 
excess ;  '  One  of  tlie  first  objects  of  wish  to  every  one 
is  to  maintain  a  proper  |ilace  ami  rank  In  society :  tliis 
among  liie  vain  and  ambitions  is  always  tlie  lUvourite 
aim.  With  tliein  It  arises  to  immoderate  expecta- 
tkMW  founded  on  their  su|ipascd  tatents  and  imagined 
merits.*— Blair.  The  intemperaU  use  of  wine  will 
proceed  by  a  more  gradual  but  not  leai  sure  proccai  to 
Us  ruin ;  *  Let  no  wantonness  of  youtliful  spirits,  no 
oompliRaee  with  the  intsmverate  mirth  of  oUietB,  evnr 
tettay  you  Into  proAuM  saUiei.*— Blauu 


Excessivs  designates  whot  Is  partial ;  mmeiereU 
Is  used  oAener  for  what  Is  partial  than  what  Is  habi- 
tual ;  intemperate  oDeiicr  for  what  is  luibltuol  than 
wlmi  is  itanial.  A  perMmls-ezccsfwe/y  displeased  on 
pankular  occasions:  lie  maybe  an «iiisuN<eraXs eoier 
at  all  times,  or  only  immoderaU  in  Uwl  wMcli  lie  likes : 
he  is  intemperate  in  his  hinguage  wlien  his  anger  is 
intemperaU;  or  lie  leads  an  intemperate  life.  The 
excesses  of  youth  do  but  too  often  settle  into  couflmwd 
habits  of  iRlcsipsraacc. 


EXUBERANT,  LUXURIANT. 

Exuberant,  (torn  Uie  Latin  exnbsrans  or  «x  and 
nbero,  signifies  very  fhiitfbl  or  superabundant :  luxu- 
riant, in  Latin  laxuriams,  from  /szvs,  signilies  ex- 
panding with  unrestrained  fireedom.    These  terms  am 
both  aiiplied  to  vegetation  In  a  flourishing  state ;  but 
«z«^«raac«  expresws  tlie  excess,  and  luxuriamce  the 
perfection:  in  a  fertile  soil  wiiere  pluiU  are  left  unre- 
straliiedly  to  themselves  there  will  be  a^  exuberance: 
Anotlier  Flora  lliere  of  bolder  hues 
And  riclier  sweets,  beyond  our  garden*B  pride 
Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  sliowers  with  sudden  haiid 
ExukeroMt  spring.— Thomson. 

Plants  are  to  be  seen  in  their /«x«r<anc«  only  hi  mmom 
that  are  Ikvourable  to  them; 

On  whose  luxurious  herbage,  half  conceaTd, 
Like  a  fairn  cedar,  flir  diaiis*d  Ids  trahi, 
Cas*d  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

Tbomsok. 
In  the  moral  application,  exuherence  of  Intellect  to 
often  attended  witli  a  restless  ambition  that  Is  Incom- 
iMUible  both  with  tlie  happines*  and  advancement  of 
its  possessor;  •His  similes  liave  been  tliought  too 
exo^croiil  mid  full  of  circumstances.*- Pops.  X.iiz«- 
rtsMcc  of  bnagination  Is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  wlikh 
a  poet  can  boast  of;  *A  fluent  and  luxurient  speech 


become!  youth  well,  bitt  not  age.*— Bacqr. 


EMPTY,  VACANT,  VOID,  DEVOID. 

Emptfft  in  Saxon  onpti.  Is  not  Improbably  derivod 
from  the  Latin  inopis  poor  or  wanting ;  vacautt  in 
Latin  veemne  or  vacs,  conies  ftom  the  Hebrew  pp2 
to  draw  out  or  eximust ;  void  and  devoid^  In  Latin  9^ 
duus  and  Greek  tdtof,  slgnifles  solitary  or  bereft. 

Empty  to  the  term  In  most  general  use;  eocanf, 
twti^  and  devoid  are  emptoyed  In  particutar  cases: 
empty  and  oocoMt  have  eitlier  a  proper  or  an  improper 
apiillcation ;  void  or  devoid  only  a  moral  acceptation. 
Emptu,  in  tlie  natural  sense,  marks  an  absence  of 
that  which  to  substantial,  or  oilnpicd  fur  filling ;  vacmU 
designate  or  marks  tlie  absence  of  that  which  should 
occupy  or  make  use  of  a  thing.  Tliat  which  to  liollow 
ntay  be  empty;  that  which  respects  any  space  may  bn 
oocaiU.  A  lioiise  to  empty  wliicii  lias  no  inlmbitmito; 
a  seat  to  vacant  wliich  is  williont  an  occuimnt :  a  room 
to  empty  whicli  to  wliliout  furniture ;  a  space  on  paper 
to  vacant  wliich  is  fVoe  from  writing. 

In  tlie  figurative  applicatloii  empty  and  vaeemt  have 
a  similar  analogy:  a  dream  to  said  to  be  empty,  or  a 
tltie  empty,  itc; 

To  imnour  Thetto*  son  be  bends  hto  care. 
Ami  pliingc  tlic  Greeks  In  all  tlie  woes  of  war; 
Tlieii  bids  an  emptv  pliantnni  rise  to  sight, 
And  thus  conunands  the  vistou  of  the  nig^ 


A  stare  to  sakl  to  be  vacant,  or  an  lionr  vaeaxt;  'An 
inqiiisitlvo  man  to  a  creature  iintnrally  very  oacsjtl  of 
tlMMiglit  ill  itself,  and  ilierefurc  fnrct^  to  apiily  itself  to 
foreign  assistance.*— Stkklk.  yoid  or  devoid  are  used 
in  tim  same  sense  as  vacant,  as  qiialiryiiig  epitliet% 
but  not  prefixed  as  ad>'ctivfs,  and  always  fidkiwcd  by 
some  object :  thns  we  s|ienk  of  a  creature  as  void  of 
reason ;  and  of  on  indivklual  as  devoid  of  oonmion 


My  next  desire  to,  void  of  care  and  strlfii. 

To  lead  a^uft,  secure,  inghinous  life.— I>RTnBM. 

We  Tyrhins  are  not  so  devoid  of  senses 

Nor  so  remote  ftom  Pbvbus*  iufluenoe.— Dtf  m^ 
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VACANCY,  VACUmr,  INANITY. 
FtUMsf  and  vmat^  both  deaole  tb«  apMe  unoe- 
cvpied,  or  tbo  abstract  quality  of  being  unoccupied. 
iiunMily,  flrom  the  Latin  mmw,  daootea  tbe  abstract 
quality  of  enptlnMB,  or  of  not  coniaininc  any  tliiiiff : 
iMnce  tiM  Ibnuer  larma  vacancy  and  veeiuty  are  uced 
in  an  tndiflbrent  or  bad  eenae;  inMify  always  in  a 
bad  aenae:  tliere  may  be  a  pmesnt^  in  Uie  leat,  or  a 
Mcnacy  In  tlie  mind,  or  a  vaeamcf  in  life,  wlilcli  we 
nay  or  may  not  fill  up  as  we  pleaie ; 

How  let 
That  thus  yon  bend  yoor  eye  on  vmemtef 
And  with  m*  Inoorporal  air  do  boM  dlecoorae  1 
BBAXsraAmB. 
VMCMititi  are  aopiXMed  to  be  intersperaed  among  tbe 
particles  of  matter,  or,  figuratively,  tbetr  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  tbe  soul  and  in  other  objects;  *Tbere 
are  v&cuitus  in  tbe  happiest  life,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  world  to  fill.*— Blaw.    /nontCy  of  cha- 
tacter  denotes  tlie  want  of  the  ementlaJs  that  consti- 
tute a.cliaracter;  *Wben  1  look  up  and  behold  the 
heavens,  it  makes  me  scorn  the  world  and  the  nlea- 
Mires  thereof,  considering  the  vanity  of  these  and  the 
teaatfy  of  tbe  other.*— Howbll* 


HOLLOW,  EMPTY. 
BottoWi  from  JUIc,  signiflea  being  like  a  k§tt;  ssipfy, 

HMow  resnecta  the  body  Itself;  tbe  abaence  of  Its 
own  material  produces  hoUowness:  cawty  respects 
Ibraign  bodies;  their  absence  in  another  body  consti- 
tutes mrUmuB.  IfpUcwnut  is  therefore  a  prepara- 
tive to  cs^ltnccs,  and  may  exist  independently  of  It; 
bolcan<ia«cs  presupposes  the  ezittence  of  kolUfwmua  : 
what  la  mmptg  roust  be  kMnt;  but  what  is  kolUw 
need  not  be  ca^^.  Htttomu—  is  often  the  natural 
property  of  a  body;  cnyCrwcw  is  a  contingent  pro- 
perty :  that  which  Is  hMow  is  destined  by  nature  to 
eontaln;  but  that  which  la  eaifly  is  deprived  of  its 
contents  by  acasoalty :  a  nut  isActfow  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  fruit:  U  Isca^fy  If  it  contain  no  fruit. 

They  are  both  employed  in  a  moral  acceptation,  and 
In  a  bad  aenae;  the  hM&my  in  thia  case,  ia  applied  to 
what  ought  to  be  aolld  or  aound ;  and  ca^y  to  what 
OQ|^  to  be  filled :  a  peraon  la  kotUw  whose  goodnem 
lies  only  at  the  aurfliee,  whoae  fblr  worda  are  without 
iBcaniag ;  a  truce  la  Adlcw  wliioh  la  only  an  extaraal 


HeaeemM 
For  dignity  ennipoa*d,  and  high  exploit ; 
But  allwaa  lUae  and  Ac<l#».— Miltow. 
ia« 


aipCy  who  la  without  the  requisite  portion 
of  understanding  and  knowledge:  an  excuse  Is  Mi^y 
which  Is  unsupported  by  (kct  and  reason ;  a  pleanire 
li  caipfy  which  cannot  aflbrd  aatiaflMtion; 
The  creature  man 
Coodemn*d  to  aacrlflce  hia  childish  yearv 
To  babbUng  Ignorance  and  ca^cy  waia.— Paxom. 


TO  SPEND,  EXHAUST,  DRAIN. 

<^«nd,  contracted  from  expend,  In  Latin  «qi«nd»  to 
pay  away,  algnlfies  to  give  from  oneself;  nkamtt,  from 
the  Latin  cxAcnrur  to  draw  out,  aignifiea  to  draw  out 
all  that  tli^ro  ia;  irmimt  a  variation  of  draw,  aignifiea 
to  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  Uklng  from  the  aubatance  of  any  thing 
ia  eoniroon  to  theae  terms;  but  to  spend  ia  to  deprive 
In  a  less  degree  than  lo  exAoateC,  and  that  In  a  less 
degree  than  to  dratn ;  every  one  who  exerts  himself. 
In  that  degree  epetiie  his  strength ;  if  the  exertions 
\n  violent  lie  nkamU  hlmselr;  a  country  which  Is 
^rented  uf  men  is  supposed  to  have  no  more  left.  To 
»fend  may  be  applied  to  that  which  is  either  external 
or  inherent  in  a  body ; 

Your  tears  for  such  a  death  in  vain  yon  epeadL 
Which  straight  in  immortaUty  ahaU  end. 

Dshham. 
Etkmut  appUea  to  that  which  ia  Inherent  or  eaaentini ; 
irmim  to  that  which  is  external  of  the  body  in  which  it 
ia  Gonuined;  * Taaclilng  is  not  a  flow  of  words  nor 
iha  di  miniftg  of  an  ImirglaaB.*— Sooth.    Wc  may 


apeak  of  ependnif  our  wealth,  om 
and  the  lilce.  The  atrength,  the  vigour,  or  the  voice  ia 
nhanuUi;  *  Many  of  our  proviaiuiia  fiir  ease  or  Imp- 
piness  are  exAenefed  by  the  present  day.'— Juhmsom. 
/>r«niMif  is  applied  in  lis  proper  appUcatioo  to  a  f 


which  is  drained  of  iU  Uquid ;  or,  in  extended  appU- 
catkm,  to  a  treasury  which  is  drMiicd  of  money. 
Hence  arises  thia  farther  distinction,  Uiat  lo  spend  and 
to  exAmut  mav  lend,  more  or  less,  to  tlte  hijury  of  a 
body;  but  to  drmtm  may  be  to  iia  advanta^  laaa- 
much  aa  what  ia  spent  or  nkmm§ted  may  be  more  or 
leaa  eseeatlal  to  tbe  aoundueas  of  a  biidy,  it  cannot  be 
parted  with  wltliout  dimlnishiug  its  value,  or  even 
destroying  Its  existence;  as  wlieu  a  fortune  is  gptmt  H 
is  gone,  or  wlien  a  person's  strength  is  exMaumud  ha 
Is  no  longer  able  to  move :  on  the  other  hand,  to  drain, 
thoogh  a  more  complete  evacuation,  Is  not  alwaya 
injufious,  but  sometimes  even  useftil  to  a  body ;  as  wbaa 
the  land  ia  drained  of  a  superabundance  of  water. 

TO  SPEND  OR  EXPEND.  WASTE,  DISSIPATB, 
SQUANDER, 
^end  and  es;pend  are  variations  from  the  Latin  sa> 
pende  ;  but  epcNd  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  turning 
to  some  purpose,  or  making  use  of ;  to  eti^end  carriea 
with  It  likewise  the  idea  of  exhauMing ;  and  woete 
moreover,  comprehends  the  Idea  of  exhausting  to  no 
good  purpoee:  we  spend  monev  when  we  purebMeaay 
thing  with  it ;  we  expend  It  when  we  lay  it  out  to  large 
quantities,  so  aa  oaaentially  to  diminish  its  quantity: 


individuals  epend  what  they  have;  gevi 

pende  vast  stuns  in  condualng  tlie  afiUn  of  a  natkm ; 

nil  persons  wsjite  their  property  who  have  not     '  ' 

discretion  to  use  It  well: 

lives,  in  any  employment ; 

Tlien  having  spent  the  last  remains  of  Hgfat, 
Tliey  give  their  bodlea  due  repoae  at  nif^L 

Davom. 
We  expend  our  strength  and  Aieultlea  upon   soost 
arduous  undertaking ;  *  Tbe  king  of  Engtnnd  mmeUd 
the  French  king*s  country,  and  thereby  caused  him  to 
expend  such  sums  of  money  as  exceeded  tbe  debL*— 
BATWAan.  Men  are  apt  to  waste  their  thne  and  taleoM 
in  trifles; 
What  nombera,  folltleas  of  their  own  diaeaaa, 
Are  anatch'd  by  auddea  death,  or  waU  tj  alow  4^ 

frees  !-Jsinriis. 
Diee^aUf  in  Latin  dheiaatuet  from  dieeip;  that  la^ 
Ha  and  e^o,  in  Greek  ef^  to  scatter,  Mgnlfles  ta 
scatter  difllerent  ways,  that  ie,  to  waste  by  thrtiwing 
away  in  all  directk>na:  sfvander,  which  ia  a  variation 
of  wander^  algnifles  to  make  to  run  wide  apart.  Both 
these  terms,  therefore,  denote  mfides  of  WHstrnf;  but 
the  former  seems  {lecullariy  applicable  to  that  which  la 
waeted  In  detail  upon  dimwetit  objecia,  and  by  a  dia* 
traction  of  the  mind ;  the  lauer  respects  rather  tlie  act 
of  weeting  In  the  gross,  in  large  quantities,  by  planlesa 
proAutinn :  young  men  are  apt  to  dieeipuU  tliclr  pro- 
perty In  pleasures ; 

He  pitied  man,  and  much  he  pitied  those 
Whom  foisRly  smiting  ftite  has  curs'd  with  meana 
To  dieeipuU  ibeir  days  in  queat  of  joy. 

Aajcaraoifo. 


Tbe  open,  tenerooa, 
Sf  aander  theur  propert 


.   and  thooghtlesa  are  apt   to 
property;  *To  bow  many  tempts tloaa 


are  all.  but  eapeciaHy  Um  young  and  gay,  exposed  to 
sf  aander  their  whole  thne  amkf  the  drdea  or  levity.' 


—Blaie. 


TO  SPREAD,  SCATTER,  DISPERSE. 

Smread  (p.  7b  epremd)  applies  equally  to  divialble  or 
indivlrible  bodiee ;  we  epf^iad  onr  money  on  the  tabic, 
or  we  may  epread  a  ckHh  on  the  table:  bni  scatter 

sfwtter,  Is  a  f 


.  like  shatter,  Is  a  frequentative  of  shake,  Is  ap 
plicabletn  divisible  bodies  only;  we  scatter  com  on  tht 
ground.  To  evreod  may  be  an  act  of  design  or  other 
wise,  but  mostly  the  former ;  as  when  we  eprsod  bi loks 
or  papers  before  us:  eeUter  is  mostly  an  act  witliout 
design :  a  child  ecttiUre  the  papen  on  the  fl«ior.  When 
taken,  however,  as  an  net  of  design,  it  Is  done  without 
order;  hot  spread  is  an  act  done  In  order:  thus  hay  It 
aprsad  oat  lo  dry,  hot  com  ia  cMilersd  over  the  bud; 
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All  in  a  row 
AdTmdBf  broad,  or  wheelinc  round  tbe  Held, 
Tbey  *yread  tbdr  liroatliing  barvesi  to  tlie  min. 

Thomsoii. 
Each  iMdar  now  Ilia  •e«tt«r*il  foroe  eoiOoiiM. 

Pops. 
Thinga  may  tprMi  In  one  direetloo,  or  at  least  with- 
out aeparatton ;  but  tliey  dispute  (v.  Tk  ditpel)  In 
Biany  directions,  to  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 
bodioa:  a  leaf  tfvuia  aa  it  opens  In  all  its  ports,  and 
a  tree  also«pr««^  as  its  brancnes  increase ;  but  a  mul- 
titude tU*p*rt«$i  an  army  ditptrae*.  Between  9cmtUr 
and  dUptr—  there  is  no  ntlier  difference  tlian  that  one 
la  ImnieilNMlical  and  Invohiniary,  the  other  systematlck 
and  Intentional :  flowers  are  femtUred  alouf  a  path, 
which  aocideutally  1^11  from  the  hand;  a  nob  i« du- 
pmr*td  by  an  act  of  authority:  sheep  are  Matured 
along  the  hills:  relifioiis  tracto  are  duperMtd  amoof 
tbe  poor :  the  diwiples  were  tcatUrtd  as  sheep  without 
a  sliepherd.  aAer  the  dellTery  of  our  Saviour  Into  the 
bauds  of  the  Jews,  they  duptntd  thcmselvee,  after 
tail  ascension,  over  every  part  of  Uie  world ; 
Straight  to  the  lenta  the  troopa  dMjpsrtin^  bend. 

Fori. 


TO  SPREAD,  EXPAND,  DIFFUSE. 

Arearf,  In  Saxon  *fr$dan^  Low  German  $preitmt 
HIpi  German  tprtiten^  is  an  intensive  <»f  krtit  broad, 
aigntiying  to  stretch  wide;  ttptrnd^  in  Latin  etpando^ 
eompounded  of  «x  and  pen^e  to  o|ien,  and  the  GreelE 
i^tm  to  show  or  make  appear,  signifles  lo  open  out 
wide ;  diftite^  v.  Diffuse. 

To  tpremd  is  the  general,  the  other  two  are  partknlar 
terms.  To  tprtad  may  bo  said  of  any  thing  which 
occupies  more  space  than  it  has  done,  whether  by  a 
direct  separation  of  Its  parts,  or  by  an  accession  to  the 
aobstanee ;  but  lo  exfmmd  is  to  tfrtmd  by  meane  of 
•aparating  or  onfttMIng  the  parte:  a  mist  afruidt  over 
the  earth;  a  flower  sx^etMtf  Its  leaves:  a  tree  syrrscde 
by  the  growth  of  Its  branches;  the  opening  bud  «s- 
fnd9  when  It  feels  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 

*"  tad  and  expamd  are  used  likewise  in  a  moral 


ap^ica 


;  diffm$e  Is  seldom  used  in  imy  other  appli- 
cation: spremd^  here,  as  before,  equally  indefinite  aa 
to  the  mode  of  the  action;  every  thing  tpreadtt  and  It 
4!pMds  In  anyway; 

Sec  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavishM  aloraa 
Irrlguous  <^««ds.— Thomson. 
JEljpaiuJM  is  that  gradual  proeeas  by  which  an  ottject 
opaos  or  unfolds  itself  after  the  manner  of  a  flower; 
Aa  ftom  the  fbce  of  heaven  the  shatter*d  ckmda 
Tumulittous  rove,  ih*  interminable  sky 
Subllmer  swells,  and  o*er  the  world  txfmnda 
A  purer  azure.— TBOiiflOs. 
D^IWten  Is  that  process  of  spricdtt/  which  conalsta 
fiterally  in  pouring  out  In  dlflbrent  waya; 

Th*  uncurling  floods  d<ffiu*d 
,    In  glasry  breadth,  aeem,  through  ddusive  lapae^ 
Foiielflil  of  their  coome.— Tbombon. 
Evila  nrtad,  and  reports  tprfd:  the  mind  txr 
f9Md$t  and  prospects  sxpond ;  knowledge  dffftata  ItaeU; 
or  cheerfutaieaB  la  diffu»§d  throughout  a  company. 


TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

DOdfe,  hi  Latin  dt/eto,  tmm  di  apart  and  fofiv, 
wide,  that  ia,  to  make  verr  wide;  sajpcad,  e.  To 
syrMdf  In  the  preceding  article. 

The  Mea  of  drawing  any  thing  out  ao  as  to  occupy 
a  greater  space  is  caramon  to  these  terms  in  opposition 
to  contracting.  DOaU  is  an  intransitive  verb ;  exjuuid 
h  transitive  or  Intransitive;  the  former  marka  the 
action  of  any  body  within  Itsdf ;  the  latter  an  external 
action  on  any  body.  A  bladder  dilates  on  the  adnila- 
alon  of  air,  or  the  heart  dilates  with  Joy;  knowledge 
expands  the  mind,  or  a  person^s  views  expand  with 
circumstances.  In  the  circulation  of  the  blood  throuf  h 
the  body,  tlie  vcsaels  are  exposed  to  a  perpetual  di<a- 
tation  and  cootractioo:  the  grodual  expansion  of  the 
mind  by  the  regular  modes  of  communicating  know- 
ledge to  youth  la  anqoestlonably  to  be  dealred;  but 
the  auddao  n^miiim  of  a  nan*a  tboughti  (ram  a 


comparative  state  of  ignotanee  by  any  powerfbl  aetioa 
is  very  dangerous; 

The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benevoleuce  dilate. 

TuomtoiL 
*  The  poat  (Thoasaon)  leada  lie  thrnngh  the  appearancaa 
of  thinpi  as  tliey  are  successively  varied  by  the  Ticiasl- 
tudea  of  the  year,  and  Imparts  to  us  so  much  of  hia 
own  enthusiasm  that  our  thoughta  expand  with  hia 
imagery.'— JoHnsoa. 

TO  SPREAD,  CIRCULATE,  PROPAGATE, 

DISSEMINATE. 
To  Jirrscd  (v.  Te  spread^  expand)  la  said  of  any 
object  material  or  spiritual ;  tbe  rest  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  moral  aimlicailion.    To  sfraad  ia  to  cz- 
tend  to  an  indeflnlie  width ; 
Love  would  between  the  rich  and  needy  stand. 
And  spread  heaven's  bounty  with  an  equal  hand. 

Waxxsr. 
To  tiremlaU  is  to  sprsad  within  a  circle;  thua  nawa 
spreads  through  a  country;  but  a  story  etrealaiss  in  a 
village,  or  from  bouse  lo  house,  or  a  report  ia  strcalalsd 
In  a  neighbourhood ; 

Our  God,  when  heaven  and  eaitb  he  did  create, 

Form'd  man,  who  shouM  of  both  participate; 

If  our  lives*  motions  theirs  must  imitate. 

Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  muat  drtniaU, 

DamuM. 

S^rscd  and  etfren/ote  an  the  acta  of  peiaona  or  thIngB ; 

propagate  and  dieseminaU  are  the  acta  of  peraone  only. 

A  thing  spreads  and  circulates^  or  it  Is  spread  and 

circulated  by  some  one:  It  is  always  propagated  and 

dissosnnaud  by  aome  one.    Propagate^  (Voni  the  Latin 


quantity  of  any  thing  which  is  implied  i 
terma.    Wiiat  b  propagated  Is  suppoaed  to  generate 
new  subjects;  aa  when  doctrines,  either  good  or  bad, 
are  propagated  among  the  people  ao  aa  to  make  lliem 
converts; 
Re  Shan  extend  hia  propagated  sway 
ar  year,  wtthooi  tbe  at 


Beyond  the  solar  3     ., 

DaYDBIC 

What  Is  dissoatinatsd  Is  supposed  to  be  sown  In  dlflbr^ 
ent  parts;  thua  prlnclplca  are  disseminatsd  amoiw 
youth ;  *  Nature  seems  to  have  uken  tare  to  dissmnf 
nate  her  blesringa  amoag the dllTereot  regkmaof  tha 
workL'— AomsoM. 


TO  DISPEL,  DISPERSE,  DISSIPATE. 
Dispel,  from  the  Latin  pdU  to  drive,  signKVIng  to 
drive  away,  la  a  more  forcible  action  than  to  dteporse, 
which  signifles  merely  to  cause  to  come  asunder :  wo 
destroy  tlie  existence  of  a  thing  by  dispeUinw  It ;  we 
merely  destroy  the  Junction  or  cohesion  of  a  bodv  by 
dispersing  it:  the  sun  dispeU  the  ctouda  an4dark- 

Aa  when  a  western  whirlwhid,  cbarg*d  with  atorm^ 
Dispels  the  gathering  ctouda  that  Notna  forma. 

Pon.  ^ 
The  wind  disperses  thecloada.  or  a  surgeoQ  disperses 
a  tumour;  but  the  ckmda  and  the  tumour  may  both 
gather  again: 
The  foe  dispersed,  their  bravest  warrioara  kilTd, 
Fierce  aa  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field. 

Pops. 

Dispdling  and  diepersing  are  fteqnendy  natural 
and  regular  operations;  dissipating  m  oftentimes  a 
violent  and  dtsorrierly  proceeding.  Dissipate,  in  Latin 
dieefpaUm,  partidpfe  of  dissipo,  compounded  of  din 
and  the  ofasolnte  sipo,  In  Greek  W0w,  was  originally 
applied  to  finhls,  whence  the  word  siphon  takes  Ita 
rise.  The  word  dissipate  therefore  denotes  the  act  of 
scattering  after  the  manner  of  fiuids  which  are  thua 
kiat ;  whence  tliat  which  Is  dissipated  loses  ita  exist- 
ence aa  an  aggregate  body ;  *  The  bent  nt  length  grown 
so  great,  llmt.  it  aialn  dissipates  and  bsare  off  thoaa 
corpuaclea  wUch  it  brought.*— WooDWAan.  In  tho 
irtaltb  b  said  to  be  dua^otsd  whaa 


SIB 


ttiilcMtto  theowiMrby  bciiifspent.   These  tennt 
•dmll  of  a  iiiBUtr  diMincikm  in  tlie  morml  acoepta- 
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dig$m€€  If  a  ealaoibr  whldi  the  fowpurion  of 
may  In  some  measure  alIeTlate,tf  they  cannot  e 
remove  It ;  *  If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indiftmctt 


If  the  night 
Have  father*d  aught  of  evil,  or  coiiceal*d 
Dispia*  l^  as  now  Ufbt  ditptU  the  dark.— Miltom. 
When  the  thoughts  ar«  dutipaud  the  mind  is  as  it 
were  lost;  » I  have  begun  two  or  three  letters  to  you 
by  snatches,  and  been  prevented  from  finishliic  them 
by  a  thousand  avocations  and  di$9ipaU9mM.''-^vftrr. 
Disptl  Is  used  aguratlvely ;  disperu  only  In  the 
natural  sense :  gloom,  ignorance,  and  the  like,  are  dw- 
pslUdj  books,  people,  papers,  and  the  like,  are  dis- 
ptnm, 

TO  POUR,  SPILL,  SHED. 

PMtr  Is  probably  connected  with  pare,  and  the 
Latin  preposiUon  ptr  through,  slanlfying  to  make  to 
pais  as  it  were  through  a  channel :  $piU  and  splash, 
ami  the  German  »p€len  are  probably  onomatop^; 
«iUd  comes  from  the  German  ««*Md«ii  to  separate,  sir 
nifying  to  cast  from. 

We  pMT  with  dei4gn:  we  tpiU  by  accident:  we 
MMT  water  over  a  plant  or  a  bed ;  we  apiU  U  on  the 
ground.  To  pmr  is  an  act  of  convenience :  to  tpiU 
and  stud  are  acts  more  or  less  hurtful ;  Uie  fonner  is 
to  cause  to  run  in  small  quantities ;  the  latter  in  large 
quaiiUties:  we  paw  wine  out  of  a  bottle  Into  a  glass ; 
but  llie  Wood  of  a  person  Is  said  to  be  apilUd  or  thed, 
when  hl«  life  Is  viol«nUy  taken  away  :  what  is  paurad 
U  commonly  ni»  part  of  the  body  from  whence  It  Is 
pwred;  but  what  is  shed  is  no  other  than  a  oimpo- 
nent  part;  hence  trees  are  said  to  ahtd  their  leaves, 
animals  their  hair,  or  human  beings  to  »ked  tears; 

*  Poesy  is  of  so  nubtte  a  vpiilt,  that  In  the  pourtng  out 
of  one  language  into  another,  It  wUl  evaporaie.  — 
Dbicham. 

O  reputatkra !  dearer  (kr  than  life, 
Thou  preciiMis  balsam,  lovely  sweet  of  smell, 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  $piWd  by  some  rash  hand, 
Not  all  the  uwner*s  care,  nor  the  repenting  toil 
Of  the  rude  tpiUer^  can  collect.— Saw bl. 

*  HeitNl  acted  the  pan  of  a  great  mourner  (br  the  de- 
ceased Arlstobolus,  aktddimg  abundance  of  team.*— 

PaiOBAUl. 

POVERTY,  INDIGENCE,  WANT,  NEED, 

Poverty  marks  the  condition  of  being  poor;  indi- 
genee^  in  Latin  imdigentia.  comes  from  tndigeo  and 
uw  Greek  Itopai  to  waat,dgnHying  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  word  WMt,  the  abstriMU  condition  of  waat- 
i^g;  used,  «.  AVc«««f<«;  yflMtrw,  in  Latin  jMMtric, 
eomes  in  all  probability  from  the  Greek  mhw  poor. 

Poverty  Is  a  general  state  of  fortune  onpiised  to  that 
of  riches;  in  which  one  Is  abridged  of  the  conveni- 
«!nces  of  life :  tiuli^«iic«  Is  a  particular  state  of  )Nw«r(y, 
which  rises  above  (t  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  exclude 
the  neceMsries  as  well  as  the  conveniences  of  life ; 
went  and  nted  are  both  partial  suies,  tltat  refer  only 
to  individual  things  whk^h  are  wcntnijr  to  any  one. 
Poverty  and  mdigenee  comprehend  all  a  man's  exter- 
nal circumstances;  but  wsnt,  when  taken  by  itself, 
denotes  the  vomt  of  food  or  clothing,  and  is  opponsd  to 
abundance;  need^  when  taken  by  itself,  implies  the 
went  of  money,  or  any  other  useful  article ;  but  they 
are  both  more  commonly  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
object  which  Is  wanted^  and  in  this  sense  ihey  are  to 
the  two  former  as  species  to  the  genus.  Poverty  and 
indigence  are  permanent  states ;  want  and  need  are 
temporary:  povertf  and  indigence  are  the  order  of 
Prtividence,  they  do  not  depend  upon  the  individual, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  reckoned  as  his  Ibult;  wsiu 
and  need  arise  more  commonly  fhmt  circumstances  of 
one*s  own  creation,  and  tencl  fluently  to  one*s  dis- 
credit What  man  has  not  taused,  man  cannot  so 
easily  obviate ;  poverty  and  indigence  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  removed  at  one's  will :  but  want  and  need  are 
frequently  removed  by  the  aid  of  others.  Poverty  is 
that  which  one  »hould  learn  tn  bear,  so  as  to  lessen  Its 
pains;  *That  the  ^M^erty  of  the  Highlanderi  is  gra- 
dually diminished  cannot  be  mentioned  among  the  un- 
pleasiugcoDfteqiiencesof  flali|eetk».*— Joaaaoa    au 


a  moderato  ahareof  good  fortone  and  merit  will  be 
sufficient  to  open  his  way  to  whatever  else  we  can  wish 
him  to  obtain.'— BlBUiOTB(/<efl«rsi/'Qicsr«).  Wanit 
when  it  results  from  Intemperance  or  eairava^Bce,  ia 
noi  altogether  enutled  to  any  relief; 

Want  Is  a  hitler  and  a  hateibl  good. 

Because  lis  vlrtoea  are  not  understood ; 

Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 

Have  been  by  iissd  to  full  perftctkm  bcoucht. 

But  neodt  when  It  arises  IWmb  caBoaMes  that  are  te- 
dependent  of  our  demerits,  win  always  find  frienda 

It  is  a  wise  dlstrlbutkm  of  Providence  which  baa 
made  the  rich  and  poortobe  mutuaUy  dependent  upon 
each  other,  and  both  to  be  essenUal  to  the  happineea 
of  the  whole.  Among  all  descriptions  of  indigent 
persons,  none  are  more  entitled  to  chariiable  attentioo 
than  those  who  in  addition  to  their  wants  sufier  under 
any  bodily  hifirmlty.  The  oM  proveib  says,  **  That 
wasto  makes  want,**  which  is  daily  realised  among 
men  without  making  them  wiser  by  experience.  **  A 
friend  In  need,"  according  to  another  vulgar  proverb, 
*•  is  a  firiend  Indeed,"  which,  like  all  proverbial  say- 
ings, contains  a  striking  truth;  for  nothing  eaa  be  more 
acceptable  than  the  assisunce  which  we  receive  from 
a  friend  when  we  siand  in  need  of  It ;  *God  grant  we 
never  may  have  need  of  you.'— Suakspbabb.  AH 
these  terms  may  be  used,  either  in  a  general  or  in  a 
particular  sense,  to  denoto  a  privation  of  thbigs  In 
general  or  a  partial  privation.  Penury  b  used  to  de- 
note a  privatton  of  tblnn  in  general,  but  particularly 
of  things  most  essentisi  for  existence;  *  l*he  penary 
of  the  ecclesiastical  sute.*— Hookbb. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king, 

Then  treason  makes  me  with  myself  a  beggar; 
.  And  so  I  am;  thencroshhigpsiMrir 

PeiBuades  me,  1  wasbeuer  when  a  Ung. 

SBASaPBASB. 

NECESSITY,  NEED. 
JfUeesity  (e.  J/\teaeeary)  respects  the  thing  wanted ; 
n«id,  in  German  notM,  probably  from  the  Greek  Mya^ 
neeeteity^  the  perron  wanting.  There  woukl  be  no 
neeeeeity  for  puntahinents,  if  there  were  not  evil  doers : 
he  is  peculiarly  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  in  time  of 
fMed.  Jfeeeeitiy  Is  more  pressing  than  need:  the 
former  places  ub  in  a  positive  state  of  compuMoo  to 
act :  it  bi  saki  to  have  no  law,  It  prescribes  the  law  for 
itself:  the  lauer  yields  to  circumstances,  and  leaves  ua 
in  a  stale  of  depiivation.  We  are  frequently  under 
the  neeeeeity  of  jning  without  that  of  which  we  stand 
roost  In  need;  *  Where  neeeeeity  ends,  curiosity  be- 

?:lns.'— JoBMSON.  ^  One  of  the  many  advantaaos  of 
riendahip  is,  that  one  can  say  to  one's  friend  the  thlnfi 
that  stand  In  need  of  pardon.*— Pora. 

From  these  two  iMMins  arise  two  ephhels  for  each, 
which  are  worthy  of  observation,  namely,  nseesscrf 
and  neeifkl,  neeeeeitona  and  needy.  Xeeeaearff  and 
needful  aie  both  applicable  to  the  thing  wanted;  m- 
eeeettoue  and  needy  to  the  person  wanting:  necesearg 
Is  applied  to  every  object  indlscriminateqr ;  nee^^iu 
only  to  such  objects  as  supply  temporary  or  pBrtlal 


Exercise  Is  noeeaeary  to  preserve  the  I 

of  the  body ;  restraint  is  noeeeeary  to  preserve  that  of 
the  mind ;  amistance  is  needfkl  for  one  who  has  noc 
sufficient  resources  in  himself:  It  Is  nseessorir  to  go  by 
water  to  the  continent :  money  is  needfnl  for  one  who 
is  travelling. 

Tlie  dIssemlnatloB  of  knowledge  Is  nsMssery  to 
dispel  the  ignorance  which  would  otherwtae  prevail  hi 
the  world; 
It  seems  to  me  wnom  strange  that  men  should  fear, 
Seeing  that  death,  a  neeeeeary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  wIH  cone.— Bhaxstbaeb. 
It  is  neeifki  for  a  young  person  to  attend  lo  tho  l» 
structlons  of  his  teacher,  if  he  will  improve; 
Time,  k>ng  expected,  eas'd  us  of  our  load, 
And  brought  the  naei^  pressoce  of  a  god. 

DarPBit 

Jfeceeeiteme  eipresses  more  than  needy :  the  former 
•omprehendB  a  iSBtral  state  of  fMes«d<|r  ur  defldenejr 
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li  tiM  iMaf  tkat  li  wnud  or  ntUNl;  mtdg  «z- 
piOMM  OMij  1  jiinimTTT  — i"'* —  Tnepoorftrahia 
mmtmUtui  ooodUkm  vrbo  are  In  want  of  the  flrit  m- 
MMariM,  or  who  baTe  doC  wherewlUial  to  nipply  tbe 
BMMt  proMliic  ntem$iti*§;  *8ieel«'t  Imprudence  of 
feoeroeitjr,  or  Taiiliy  of  proTuaioo,  kept  bim  alwajra 
IneuraMj  «cc«MtiM«.*— Joniieoii.  Adfenturan  are 
iald  to  be  nttdgy  wben  their  vkee  make  them  In  need 
of  tbat  wbleb  Ibejr  might  otherwlM  obtain ;  •  Charity 
la  tbe  work  of  heaven,  which  is  ahirajrs  laying  lieelf 
out  on  tbe  netdg  and  the  impotent.*— 8otrni.  It  ie 
charity  to  mpply  the  want*  of  the  meeenieue,  bat 
tboeeof  thanM^rv*  aonetimeenol  worthy  of  one*e 


POOR,  PAUPER. 
Feer  and  pmmptr  are  both  derived  (torn  ttm  Latin 
•MqMr,  which  comea  from  the  Greek  weepof  tmaU. 
>Mrb  the  term  of  general  om;  paatp^r  Is  a  term  of 
partleular  use:  a  Mii|Mr  is  •.poer  man  who  lives  upon 
alms  or  the  relief  of  tbe  pansb:  the  ft>rmer  Is,  there* 
Ibre,  lodeflnlte  In  Its  meaning ;  the  lauer  conveys  a 
Mproachful  Idea.  The  word  poor  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive only  in  tlie  plural  number ;  pamper  is  a  sul»- 
•tantive  both  in  the  sliifular  and  plural :  the  neer  of 
a  parish  are,  In  general,  a  heavy  burden  on  toe  inha- 
bitants ;  there  are  some  persons  who  ate  not  ashamed 
to  live  and  die  aajrasysrs. 

NECESSmSS,  NECBSSAROSa 
yieeeeeUf,  In  Latin  neeeteitett  and  neeetemjt  In 
Latin  nteeeeerimtf  from  neeesjs,  or  ue  and  eeteet  sig- 
nify not  to  be  yieUed  or  given  op.  Jfeeeeeitw  is  the 
mode  or  state  of  drcumsuncos,  or  the  thing  which  cl»- 
cumstanoes  render  neeeeeerp;  the  neeeeeerp  is  that 
whicb  Is  absolutsly  and  unconditionally  neeeeeerp. 

Art  has  ever  been  busy  In  Inventing  things  to  supply 
tbe  various  neeifitiet  of  our  nature,  and  yet  there  are 
always  unmbMS  who  want  even  the  Orst  meeeeeariee 
of  Un.  Habit  and  desire  create  neeeeeitiee;  nature 
only  requires  neestsarMs;  a  vnhiptuary  has  neeeeei- 
tiee which  are  unknown  to  a  temperate  man ;  the  poor 
have  in  general  litUe  more  than  iic«M««rte« ;  *Thooe 
whoee  ciMidition  has  always  restrained  them  to  the  con- 
lamplation  of  their  own  n«cM«tCiM  will  scarcely  under- 
stand why  nights  and  days  should  be  spent  In  study.* 
— JoBMsoN.  *  To  make  a  man  happy,  virtue  must  be 
accompanied  with  at  least  a  moderate  proviiioo  of  all 
the  neeeeeeriee  of  life,  and  not  disturbed  1^  bodily 
pains.*— Btmoiio.. 


TO  WANT,  NEED,  LACK. 

To  ba  without  is  the  ooowion  Mea  expresMd  by 
these  terms:  hot  to  went  Is  to  be  without  that  which 
comributes  to  our  comfort,  or  is  an  obiect  of  our  de- 
sire ;  to  need  Is  to  be  without  that  which  is  essential 
Ibr  our  exiaienoe  or  our  purpnees.  To  Imek,  which  Is 
probably  a  variation  from  lemky  and  a  term  not  In  fre- 
quent use,  eipresses  little  more  than  the  general  Mea 
of  beiii|  williout,  unaccompanied  by  any  collateral 
Idea.  From  the  doea  connexion  which  subsists  be- 
tween desiring  and  went.  It  is  usual  to  consider  what 
we  went  as  artillcial«  and  what  we  need  as  natural 
and  Indlspeneable.  What  one  man  wmnu  Is  a  super- 
fluity to  another ;  but  ttiat  which  is  needed  by  one  is 
In  like  cireumstancee  needed  by  all :  tender  people 
went  a  fire  wben  others  would  be  glad  not  to  have  It ; 
aB  persnne  n««d  warm  clothing  and  a  warm  liousb  In 
the  winter. 

To  went  and  nesd  may  extend  Indefinitely  to  many 
or  an  ol^ects ;  to  Imek,  or  be  deficient.  Is  properly  said 
of  a  single  otiect:  we  mav  went  or  need  every  thing ; 
we  Uek  one  thing,  we  Uek  this  or  tbat ;  a  rich  man 
may  leek  understanding,  virtue,  or  religion.  Ue  who 
went*  nothing  Is  a  happy  man ;  *To  be  rich  Is  to  have 
more  tlmn  is  desired,  and  more  than  is  wentsd.*- 
Jomsoli.  Be  who  neede  nothtag,  may  be  happy  if  1 
Bore  than  he  has ; 

Tbe  old  frtmi  such  aflUrs  are  only  freed. 
Which  vig'tous  yooth  and  stiaogth  of  bodv  nsMl. 

DamiAii 
laoftMi  llMoaiy  tMof  a  nia  lacks  to 


See  the  mind  of  beastly  man  f 
That  hath  so  soon  torgot  the  exceUnwa 
Of  his  creaUon,  wlien  be  life  began. 
That  now  be  cliooeeth  with  vile  diflareooe 
To  be  a  beast  and  Ucke  iutcUlgeoce.— flmiUBa. 

TO  INCREASE,  GROW.  \i^^ 

hereaee^  from  the  Latin  in  and  crssee,  slgnttn^tn 
grow  upon  or  grow  to  a  thbig,  to  become  one  widi  It ; 
rrem^  in  Saxon  jmoea,  very  probal»ly  comes  from,  or 
is  connected  wlin,  tlie  Latin  ereei^  ^imicx  of  treete  to 
increase  or  grow. 

The  idea  of  becoodng  larger  Ie  common  to  both 
theee  terms :  but  the  former  expresses  the  Idea  in  an 
unqualified  manner:  and  the  latter  annexes  to  this 
general  Idea  aleo  that  of  the  mode  or  process  by  which 
this  is  efiTected.  To  inereaee  Is  either  a  gradual  or  an 
instantaneous  act ;  to  grem  Is  a  gradual  process :  a 
stream  »ii«r«e««f  by  the  addition  of  other  waters ;  It 
may  come  suddenly  or  In  courae  of  time,  by  means  of 
gentle  showers  or  the  rushing  In  of  other  streams ; 
but  If  we  say  that  the  river  or  stream  greme^  It  is  «np* 
posed  to  grew  by  some  regular  and  continual  process 
K^  receiving  fresh  water,  as  from  the  running  in  of 
different  rivulets  or  smaller  streams.  To  tsereeM  la 
either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  process;  to  grew  la 
always  natural :  money  inereaeee  but  doee  not  grem, 
because  It  increeete  by  anifirial  means:  com  may 
either  tiicreess  or  grew :  In  the  former  case  we  ^k^ak 
of  It  In  the  sense  of  becoming  larger  or  Hteremeinr  in 
bulk ;  In  the  lauer  case  we  consider  the  mode  m  its 
tnereaeingt  naindy,  by  the  natural  process  of  vefteta- 
tlon.  On  this  ground  we  say  that  a  child  grewe  wben 
we  wish  to  denote  the  nstural  process  by  which  bis 
body  arrives  at  its  proper  sixe ;  but  we  may  speak  of 
his  iMerementg  In  stature,  In  sixe,  and  the  like ; 
Then,  as  her  strength  wlih  jrears  tacrsae'd.  began 
To  pierce  atofr  In  air  the  soaring  swan.— DavDKM. 
For  this  reason  likewise  inereaee  is  used  in  a  transl 
tlve  as  well  as  Intransitive  sense ;  but  grew  always  In 
an  intransllive  eenee :  we  can  inereaee  a  thing,  though 
not  properly  grew  a  thinf ,  becanse  we  can  make  it 
larger  by  whatever  means  we  please ;  but  when  It 
grewe  It  makes  Itself  larger.  *  Bones,  after  fbll  grewtlL 
continue  at  a  stay ;  as  for  nails,  they  grew  continually.* 
— Bacoh. 

In  their  Improper  acceptation  theae  words  pisssiva 
the  same  distinction :  *  trade  m«r««M«*  bcspealcs  tbe 
simple  f^ct  of  Its  becoming  bug er ;  but '  trade  grewe* 
implies  that  gradual  t««r«aM  which  flows  from  the 
natural  concurrence  of  cireumstancee.  The  afbctiona 
which  are  awakened  in  tofancy  jnsw  with  ooe*a 
growth ;  liere  is  a  natural  and  moral  process  aoiii* 

Children,  like  tender  osiers,  take  the  bow. 
And,  ae  they  first  are  lbshioo*d,  always  #rsw 

DaTDBM. 


The  IHur  of  death  sometimes  Huremeee  as  one  jrewe 
old ;  the  courage  of  a  truly  brave  man  Htereneee  with 
the  sight  of  dancer:  here  Is  a  moral  process  wbkh  la 
both  gradual  and  Immediate,  but  in  both  cases  pro- 
duced by  aome  foreign  cauee. 

I  have  enlarged  on  these  two  words  the  mors  be- 
cause they  appear  to  have  been  involved  in  some  cob- 
siderable  perplexity  by  tbe  French  writers  GIrard  and 
Robaud,  who  have  entered  very  dilTusely  into  the  die* 


between  the  words  ereitre  and  e^fSMnt«r, 
corresponding  lo  inereme  and  grow ;  but  I  trust  thai 
from  the  above  ezplaoatkm,  the  distinction  la  dear^ 
to  be  ofaaarved. 


INCREASE,  ADDITION,  ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

Herenee  is  here  as  In  the  former  article  the  generick 
term  (v.  Te  imcreeee) :  there  will  always  be  inerenee 
where  there  is  mmgmenUtienf  additien,  and  meeeeeiem^ 
Ihooth  not  wee  vered. 

Addition  is  to  increase  as  the  mesne  to  the  end:  tha 
additien  is  the  artificia:  mode  of  making  two  thinga 
Into  one;  the  ineremee  is  the  result:  when  the  value 
of  one  figtire  Is  added  to  another,  the  sum  Is  merMMd  ; 
hence  a  man's  trsasures  experience  an  inereeee  by  tha 
ndMHrn  of  otiwr  p>rti  to  Ifaa  aaia  sloek    .dddrffaiH 
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•B  iBUmtkNiftt  mode  of  imcrmtimg;  •»ct»9i»n  it  an 

•eddenlal  mode:  one  tMag  la  added  to  anoAber,  and 
thereby  tmcre—ed;  but  an  mut»»i»n  take*  place  of 
ItMlf;  it  ia  ibe  ooniiiig  or  Jiiiniiig  of  one  thing  to  an- 
•char  M  aa  lo  *i«r«M«  tlie  whole.  A  merchant  m- 
CTMMM  hit  property  by  cdding  Itia  Ralna  in  traile  every 
year  Jl>  the  duim  ;  but  he  receives  au  aeetsnon  of  pro- 
p^jbither  by  inheritance  or  any  other  contingency. 
Iiinaame  manner  a  monarch  mertMMt  hie  domluf — 


by  «bi«jr  one  territory  ui  another,  or  by  varioua 
m0n*  of  territory  which  Aiil  to  hie  lot. 

When  we  apealc  of  an  imcrtmtt^  we  thbUc  of  the 
whole  and  iu  relaiivo  magnitude  at  diAtreot  tlmea ; 
At  win  I  crop  the  ycar*^  inertase*^ 
My  lauer  life  it  real  and  peace.— Dmtdkii. 
When  we  speak  of  an  eAliltsii,  w^  think  only  of  the 
part  and  tlie  af^ency  by  which  this  part  is  joined ;  'The 
III  state  of  heaitii  iuto  which  Tuilia  is  Dillen  is  a  very 
severe  addiiian  to  the  many  and  great  disquietudes 
that  afflict  my  mind.'— Mblmotm  (LetUrt  of  Gctr»). 
When  we  speak  of  an  acetanon^  we  think  uiny  of  the 
circumstnuce  by  which  one  tliUig  becomes  thus  joined 
to  anuther ;  '  Tiiere  Is  nothing  in  my  opinion  more 
pleasing  in  religion  than  to  consider  that  the  soul  is  to 
thine  fi»r  ever  with  new  accestiont  of  glory.*— Aodi* 
•ON.  Imcretuf  of  happiness  does  not  d<^ieiid  upon  tn- 
crsMs  of  wealth ;  the  miser  makes  daily  mddttimn*  to 
tho  lattiir  without  making  any  to  the  former :  sudden 
oscMstMu  of  wealth  are  seldom  attended  whh  any 
food  conaeqnences,  at  they  turn  the  thonghta  too  vio- 
lently out  of  their  sober  cltannel,  and  bend  them  tuo 
•trot^ly  on  present  possessions  and  good  fi Htune. 

JtmgmemtmUmn  is  another  term  Ihr  increes^  which 
diflers  less  in  sense  than  in  application :  the  latter  is 
generally  applied  to  all  ol*jecis  that  admit  such  a 
'change :  but  the  former  b  applied  only  to  objects  of 
higher  import  or  cases  of  a  less  familiar  nature.  We 
may  say  that  a  person  experiences  an  iiicreMsoran 
mugmenUUioH  In  liis  family ;  or  that  lie  has  liad  an  in- 
erssM  or  an  tm^wtnUtun  of  hte  salary,  or  that  there 
la  an  incrtoMt  or  mtigmntation  of  the  number :  tn  all 
which  eiises  the  former  term  is  moat  adapted  to  the 
eoUoquial,  aad  the  latter  to  the  grave  style. 

TO  ENLARGE,  INCREASE,  EXTEND. 

Emlargi  sisnifies  literally  to  make  large  or  wide,  and 
la  applied  tn  dimension  and  extent ;  tacrease,  from  tlie 
Latin  inertse*  to  grow  to  a  thing,  is  applicable  to 
quantity,  sigiiifylng  to  beonne  greater  In  size  bv  the 
junction  of  other  matter ;  extern/.  In  Latin  eztentb^  or 
0X  and  temio,  signifies  to  stretch  out,  that  Is,  to  make 
greater  in  space.  We  speak  of  enlarging  a  house,  a 
room,  preniisea,  or  boundaries ;  of  huroasing  the  pro- 
perty, tlie  army,  the  capital,  expense,  ice. ;  of  extend- 
img  the  boundaries  of  an  empire.  We  say  tlie  bole  or 
cavity  tmUrgee^  the  head  or  hulk  emUrgee^  the  num- 
ber imcretuesf  Hie  swelling,  inflammation,  and  the  like, 
iueremse:  so  likewise  in  the  figurative  sense,  the  views, 
the  prospects,  the  powers,  the  Ideas,  and  the  mind,  are 
mUvgeii 

Great  ob|ecta  make 
Great  minds,  enlmrging  aa  their  views  enUrgt^ 
Tboae  still  more  godUke,  aa  theae  mote  divine. 

Yomra. 
Pain,  pleasnre,  hope^  fear,  anger,  or  kindness,  Is  ra- 
created ;  *  Good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  oulescent 
4|uality,  which  manaitcs  its  possesrions  well,  hut  does 
not  inereaee  them.*— Johnson.  Views,  prospecta,  con- 
nexions, and  the  like,  are  extended; 

The  wise  extending  their  Inquiries  wide. 
See  how  both  states  are  by  connexion  tied ; 
Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  aunray, 
80  crowd  existence  all  Into  a  day.— Jsntns. 

TO  REACH,  STRETCH,  EXTEND. 

Remek,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  langUagaa, 
•a  also  the  Latin  rege  in  the  word  perrigf^  and  the 
Creek  iptyu^  comes  (torn  the  Hebrew  J^*>  to  draw 
out,  and  H'^K  l«ngth ;  etretek  la  but  an  intenaive  of 
retk :  esUnd,  w.  To  extend. 

The  Idea  of  drawinc  out  In  a  line  la  commoa  to 
iUmm  lianfi  boi  th^  dUbr  In  Um  oMda  and  ctraoai- 


•twifMoftb^aetkM.  TormakmA%a$U^Ukwmmm 
ployed  only  for  drawing  oat  In  a  siraMit  IfaM,  that  H 
lengthwise ;  extgnd  may  ha  amnloyed  to  axpreas  tho 
drawing  out  In  all  diiections.  In  this  sense  a  wall  is 
said  to  reach  •  certain  number  of  yards ;  a  neck  of 
land  Is  said  to  etreuk  Into  the  aea ;  a  wood  exUnds 
many  milea  over  a  countnr.  As  the  aa  of  peiaoos,  la 
the  proper  sense,  they  diObr  still  mora  widely;  reeick 
and  eutlek  signify  drawing  to  a  given  point,  and  for 
ajiven  end:  exUmd  has  no  snch  collateral  meaafng. 
We  reach  in  order  to  take  hold  of  something ;  wa 
etretth  in  Older  to  surmount  some  object:  a  person 
reachce  with  bla  arm  In  order  10  get  down  a  book  ;  he 
etretekee  his  neck  In  order  to  see  over  another  person : 
in  both  cases  we  might  be  said  simply  to  extend  the 
arm  or  the  neck,  where  the  colUterai  circumstance  Is 
not  to  be  expressed. 

In  the  improper  application,  they  have  a  alrallar  dia- 
tlnctkMi :  to  reaeh  Is  applied  m  the  movea>ents  which 
one  makes  to  a  certain  end,  and  is  equivalent  10  ar- 
riving at,  or  attaining.  A  traveller  strives  to  reaeh  bia 
joarnvv's  end  as  tuickly  as  poasible ;  an  ambitioua 
man  alau  at  reaehm^  the  aummit  of  human  power  or 
lionour ;  *The  whole  po**^  of  cunning  is  privative ; 
to  say  nothing,  and  10  do  nothing,  la  the  utmost  of  Ita 
rsflcA.*— Johnson.  To  etreteh  is  applied  to  the  direc- 
tion which  one  givaa  to  another  object,  ao  as  to  bring  it 
to  a  certain  point ;  a  niler  strsicAss  hia  power  or  ati- 
tbodty  to  iu  utmost  limits; 

Plalna  Imoenae 
Lie  elrsta'd  bdow  Intarmiaable  maaii, 

TaoMaoH. 
To  extemd  retains  Its  origlaal  unqualified  meaning :  aa 
when  we  speak  of  extending  the  meaning  or  applica- 
tion of  a  word,  of  extending  one*a  bounty  or  chariQr, 
extending  one's  sphere  of  action,  and  the  like ; 
Our  Ule  Is  short,  but  to  svtend  that  nan 
To  vast  atamity  la  virtua*s  work.— SaAKareABS. 

SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,  GREATNESS,  BULK. 

Site^  fVom  the  Latin  eien*  and  emdo  to  cut,  signlfiea 
that  which  la  cut  or  framed  according  to  a  ceruln  pro- 
portion: ouLrmCMts,  from  thu  Latin  magnitrndot  an- 
swers ItieraUy  to  the  Eogtlah  word  greatnece;  buUt^ 
9.  Bulky. 

Siu  is  a  general  term  IncHMling  an  manner  of  di- 
mension or  measurement ;  magmtude  is  employed  in 
science  or  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  some  speciflck 
measurement ;  greatneee  la  an  onsclentiftck  term  ap- 
plied in  the  same  sense  to  objects  hi  general ;  eite  ia 
ImMlniie,  It  never  characterises  any  thing  either  aa 
large  or  small ;  but  mcgnituds  and  greatneee  alwaya 
auppose  something  great;  and  bmlh  denotes  a  court- 
deraUe  degree  offroatncae :  things  which  are  dfanhui- 
tiva  in  eiu  will  oOen  have  an  extraordinarv  degree  of 
beauiy,  or  aome  other  advaotkioas  perfection  to  cooi- 
paosate  the  deficiency; 

Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  glgantlck  ma.— Dmnsji. 
Astronomers  have  claaMd  the  atara  according  to  thiir 
^HObnaliwuignitudee; 

Then  lbrm*d  the  moon, 

Gtoboaa,  and  every  mmgnitnda  of  ataia.— If  iltok. 
Oreatnete  H  considered  by  Burke  as  one  source  of  the 
suMime;  *Awe  Is  the  first  sentiment  that  rises  In  the 
mind  at  the  first  view  of  God*s  greatneee. ^^Blai%. 
Bulk  Is  that  species  of  greatneee  which  destroys  tha 
synynetry,  ana  cooaequeotly  the  beauiy,  of  objects ; 


Hia  hugy  knik  on  aeven  high 


voird. 
Deyobh. 


BULKY,  MASSIVE  OR  MASST. 

fvttf  denotes  having  kmiky  which  Is  connected  with 
our  words,  belly,  body,  bilge,  bulge,  Itc,  and  the  Oer 
man  kalg;  maesiva.  In  French  maeeif,  from  si  ass, 
signifies  having  a  mass  or  being  like  a  mass/^hlch, 
through  the  German  maeeoy  Laun  sisssa,  Greek  ^liCa 
dough,  comes  from  ^n»  to  knead,  slgniiying  loada 
Into  a  solid  siibatance. 

Whatever  is  knlkf  has  a  prominence  of  fl^nre; 
what  ia  maeeive  has  ciNnpactnem  of  matter.  The 
^vlAf ,theralbre^  though  larger  in  sixe,  is  nnc  aowelghtjr 
•a  the  aicM^;  *  la  tfUtoa*a  ttme  it  waa  suapMUd 
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ttMl  fbe  wliote  ereadoii  luiaUied,  tl«t  nelilier  traes 
Bor  anlmali  had  ttie  iMigbt  or  kmlk  of  Uitlr  prede- 

OeMOra.*— JOBMSOH. 

Hit  pond^roua  tbield, 
Etlier«!«l  temper,  MM^y,  large,  and  roond, 
Behlud  blu  cast— Miltom. 
Hollow  bodies  oomoKmly  Ikava  a  hUk;  oooo  b«t 
aoUd  bodkt  can  be  wuusiwt. 
AyewdiMknUtfla  Its  form;  lead,  diver,  and  fold, 


LARGE,  WIDE,  BBOAD. 

Z^€rg0  (v.  OrtMf)  It  applied  In  a  (eneral  way  to  ez- 
pcen  every  dtmeneion ;  It  inipllea  not  only  abundance 
In  solid  matter,  but  also  freedom  In  tbr  space,  or  extent 
of  a  plane  sapetticies;  wide,  In  German  w««(,  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  French  wide,  and  the 
Latin  vidrnms  empty,  slg iiifyinf  properly  an  empty  or 
open  space  unincumbered  by  any  obstruetioos;  inmd^ 
In  German  krtU^  probably  comes  fhMu  the  noon  brti^ 
buard;  because  It  la  tlie  peculiar  property  of  a  board, 
that  Is  10  say.  it  is  the  mitk  of  what  is  particularly 
long.  Many  things  are  lorfv,  but  not  w»d«;  as  a  Imrgt 
town,  a  tmrgt  circle,  a  Urge  ball,  a  Urg9  nut :  otlnr 
things  are  both  Urgt  and  midt;  as  a  Imrgt  Aeld,  or  a 
widt  6tM :  a  Urgt  boose,  or  a  widt  liouse:  iMit  the 
field  is  said  to  be  Urg§  from  the  quantity  of  nouHd  It 
contains ;  it  is  said  to  ba  wid§  both  ftoai  Ms  Jlgnre,  or 
the  extent  of  Itsspaee  in  the  cross  dIreeUoos ;  in  like 
manner,  a  house  Is  lmrf§  from  Its  extent  in  all  diree- 
Hons ;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  ftom  the  extent  wMch  it  mna 
In  front:  some  thipgs  are  said  to  be  wide  which  are 
not  deoomtaMted  Imrgt;  that  Is,  either  such  things  aa 
have  leas  bulk  and  quantity  tlian  extent  of  plane  sur- 
Itee ;  as  ell  wids  clolh,a  wide  opening,  a  wtds  entrance, 
and  the  lilce ;  or  such  as  liave  an  extent  of  space  only 
oneway;  as  a  wid$  road,  a  wide  path,  a  wid§  pawage, 
and  the  Uke; 

Ifidf  was  the  wound, 
Bat  soddealy  with  lleab  fili*d  up  and  heaTd. 

MlLTOW. 

What  Is  hread  Is  In  sense,  and  mostly  In  application, 
wide,  but  not  vice  vered :  a  ribbon  is  breed;  a  ledge  is 
hreed;  a  ditch  is  hroed;  a  plank  iahroed;  the  brim 
of  a  hat  if  *road;  or  the  border  of  any  thing  is  *road  ; 
on  tlie  other  liaiid,  a  mouth  la  letd*,  but  not  breed; 
apertures  In  general  are  wide^  but  not  bre^  The 
large  is  oppoMd  to  the  saall ;  tlie  wide  to  the  dose ; 
the  breed  to  tlie  narrow.  In  the  moral  appllcatioo,  we 
ipeak  of  tergeneee  in  regard  to  liberality ; 

Bhall  grief  contract  the  lergeneee  of  that  heart, 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part  1 

Wallbe. 
Wide  and  hreed  only  In  the  fignratlva  sense  of  space 
or  slxe:  as  a  wide  difference;  or  a*r*«d  line  of  dis- 
tinction :  *  The  wider  a  man's  comfhrts  extend,  the 
Kw«d0r  to  the  mark  which  he  spreads  to  the  arrows  of 
iBla(brtune.*'-Bi.AUi. 


GREAT,  LARGE,  BIO. 
Greet,  derived  throogh  the  medium  of  the  northern 
langiuttes  from  the  Latin  ereeene  thick,  and  creeeo  to 
gro%v,  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimenskms  In  which 
things  can  grow  or  increase ;  Urge,  In  Latin  Imrgne 
wide,  to  pmbaMy  derived  from  the  Greek  A«  and  pieie 
to  flow  plentlAilly ;  for  Imrgier  signifies  to  |[ive  fiveiy, 
and  ierge  has  In  English  a  siraitar  sense;  It  to  oroperly 
applied  to  space,  extent,  and  quantity:  big,  noM  the 
Cterman  *aiicA  beHy,  and  the  English  bulk,  denotes 
jnrMi  as  to  expansioa  or  capacity.  A  houae,  a  room,  a 
neap,  a  pile,  an  army.  ^.,  Is  greet  or  Urge  ;  *  At  one's 
firM  entrance  Into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  now  the  ima- 
gination to  filled  with  soroethinc  greml  and  amaxing ; 
and  at  the  sante  time  how  little  In  proportion  one  to 
aflected  with  the  inside  of  a  Gothick  caUiedral,  al- 
though it  be  five  times  Urger  than  the  other.'— Addi- 
aoR.  Ab  animal  or  a  mountain  to  greed  or  big;  a 
road,  a  city,  a  street,  and  the  like,  to  termed  rather 
greet  than  Ierge;  *Ab  animal  no  bigger  than  a  mite 
.  .,  ^  ^j^         because  the  sight 


of  animals,  that  at  their  Urgeet  growth  ara  noCvMbia 
to  the  naked  eye.'~ABDtsoii.  Grwot  to  aaed  generally 
in  tlie  improper  sense;  Urge  and  big  are  used  on^ 
occasloaally :  a  noise,  a  distance,  a  mulUtude,  a  num- 
ber, a  po«ver,  and  the  like,  to  termed  greet,  but  not 
Urge;  we  may,  however,  speak  of  a  tmrge  portion,  a 
Urge  share,  a  terge  quantity:  or  of  a  niTiid  big  with 
conception,  or  of  an  event  btw  with  the  fate  of  natiuaa; 
*Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  are  none 
that  have  a  frs«t«r  air  than  the  concave  and  the  eoa- 
vex.'— AoDuoN. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  Urge  dlacottiw^ 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not, 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason. 
To  rust  in  os  unn^'d.— Bbakspkabb. 

Amaxing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heap*d. 
Or  whiri'd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind, 
Or  silent  borne  along  heavy  and  slow, 
With  the  big  stores  of  strouning  oceans  charg*d. 
Tbomsob. 


ENORMOUS,  HUGE,  IBIMENSE,  VAST. 

Enermeue,  froms  and  uermm  a  rale,  signifies  oat  of 
rale  or  order ;  kmge  to  In  all  prohahitity  coooected  with 
high,,  whkh  to  keegk  In  Dutch ;  immeuee^  in  Lathi 
iwimeneue,  compounded  of  in  privative  and  meneue 
measured,  slgniflet  not  lo  be  measured:  vast,  la 
French  vaete,  Latin  vaetue,  from  voce  lo  ba  vacant^ 
open,  or  wide,  signifies  extended  in  spuce. 

Emormoue  and  huge  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
magnitude;  immemee  and  vaet  tO  extent,  quantity, 
and  number.  Enenmoue  expresses  mote  than  kuget 
as  tsisieiue  expresses  more  than  vaet :  what  to  nvr- 
ffi^tis  exceeds  in  a  very  great  degree  all  ordinary 
bounds;  what  ieMmgeiepttt  cmly  in  the  superUulve 
degree.  The  «Mrsi«ii«  to  always  out  of  proportion ; 
the  kmge  to  relatively  extraordinary  in  its  uimensiona. 
Some  animate  may  be  made  enerteenMy  fkt  by  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  iMding:  to  one  who  has  seen  nothing 


hilto  wiU  appear  to  be  kmge 


but  level  ground  « 

mountains; 

The  Thraclan  Alamos  hto  ftkhlon  foand. 
And  hew'd  tha  ensnaeiis  giant  to  the  ground. 

Pon. 
Great  Areilhoaa,  known  (\mn  shore  to  shore, 
Bv  the  kmge  knotted  iron  mace  he  bore. 
No  lance  Tie  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  boir, 
But  broke  with  thto  the  battle  of  the  Ibe. 

POPB. 

The  tsnaenss  to  that  whkh  exceeds  all  cakulatlon: 
the  veet  comprehends  only  a  very  great  or  unusual 
excess.  The  disunfie  between  the  earth  and  sun  may 
be  said  to  be  iwmenee:  the  distance  between  the  polea 
hvaet; 

Well  waa  the  crime,  and  wall  the  vengeance  spart'd, 
E'en  power  tsoasass  had  found  such  battle  hard. 

Pops. 
Just  on  the  brink  they  neich  and  paw  the  ground, 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  refotind ; 
Eager  they  vlew'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
Feet  was  the  leap,  and  headkNig  hung  the  steep. 

Pont. 
Of  an  these  lerma  kmge  Is  the  only  one  confined  ttt 
the  proper  application,  and  In  the  proper  sense  of  stie: 
the  rest  are  employed  with  regard  to  moral  objecta. 
We  speak  only  of  a  kmge  animal,  a  kmge  monster,  a 
kmge  mass,  a  kmge  sise,  a  kmge  bulk,  and  the  like :  but 
we  speak  of  an  en^raisKs  waste,  an  imtmemee  diiftr- 
ence,  and  a  meet  number. 

The  epitheta  «ieniieti«,  isi««»s»,  and  meet  are  ap> 
plicable  to  the  same  objects,  but  with  the  seme  dtoclnc- 
tion  in  their  amse.  A  sum  to  enermiome  which  exceeds 
In  magnitude  not  only  every  thing  known,  but  every 
thing  thoiif  ht  of  or  expected ;  a  sum  is  isimmm  that 
scarcely  admits  of  calculation :  a  sum  to  veet  whtoli 
rtoes  very  high  in  calculation.  The  natkmal  debt  of 
England  has  risen  to  an  enermieme  amount :  the  revo- 
lutionary war  has  been  attended  with  an  imimtemee  loaa 
of  blooci  and  treasure  to  the  different  nations  of  Eu- 
mpe :  there  are  individuate  who,  while  they  are  ax- 
pending  veet  sums  on  their  own  cratiflcatione,  reflist 
10  doMribato  wytltfoiio  U»  rilltr  of  the  nacMliMiB 
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BNCMUIOUB,  PE0DIGI0U8,  MOmmODB. 

•rW^,  in  Ladn  prmUgimm,  whlcfi  In  *"  Prob^'Sy 
eoneiKoni  /tW^r*  tobvlsb  fonh, ilgniryinc IlieraUy 
bmriUnc  ont  In  tjm&m  or  eztraviitmnoe :  «M«CrMM, 

■bovr  or  nake  TlalMe,  tigalfiot  rcnuufcabte,  or  exdUng 
ootlce. 


Thnwln>ioitetMrt<ip<f  IhwwwwiM^w^  "■■■j  ■■— ^ 
u»  admit  of  tbeir  movlnffwHteoc  eoiUyiiloo ;  tiM  TriM 
of  •  houw  MMiitlmUjdependi  upon  the  quuMicy  of 
TMM  wMcli  It  aflbrdi:  la  a  row  of  trees  there  mum 


What  Is  marmoMi  excites  our  sarprise  ur 
Jove's  bird  on  soondlng  pinions  beat  tlie  rides, 
A  bleeding  serpent  of  enanMus  size, 
His  taloos  trass'd,  alive  and  cuifing  ronnd, 
He  stum  the  bird  whose  throat  reeelVd  the  wound. 
^  Pom. 

What  Is  wroiifiauM  ezdtes  our  astonishment;  *1 
dreamed  that  I  was  In  a  wood  of  so  pr^iifioiuw^ 
eiteiit,  and  cut  Into  such  a  variety  of  walks  and  alleys, 
that  all  mankind  were  lost  and  bewildered  In  it*— Ai>- 
pisoN.  WhatissMmsCrrasdossviotencelooursMMes 
and  understanding ; 

Nothing  so  sMiufroM  can  be  said  or  fein*d 
But  with  belief  and  Joy  b  emertainM.— Detokii. 
There  to  something  mstsmms  In  the  present  scale  upon 
which  property,  whether  puMIek  or  private,  to  amamed 
and  expended :  the  works  of  the  andenli  in  generaL 
hut  the  E^ptian  pyramids  In  particular,  are  ofctJecu  of 
admiratioo,  on  account  of  the  prodigiou*  labour  whfch 
was  bestowed  on  Uiem :  Ignorance  and  soperstltkio  have 
always  been  acUve  In  producing  swastrsM  images  for 
the  worship  of  its  blind  votaries. 

LITTLE,  SMALL,  DDIINUTIVE. 

ZAtUe,  in  Low  German  itfta,  Dutch  Utulj  is,  to  all 
probability,  connected  with  light,  in  Saxon  tosU,  oM 
Serman  lOto,  Swedi-h  WO,  Itc :  tmaU  to,  with  some 
variations,  to  be  found  In  roost  of  the  northern  dialects, 
to  which  It  signifies,  as  In  EngUsh,  a  contracted  space 
or  quantity ;  Astmstios,  to  Latto  diwUmtUivu$t  slgni- 
flai  made  tmalL  ,        ^  ,     ^     .v 

£MtU  to  properiy  oppoaed  to  the  great  (e.  Ortal), 
ssiatt  to  the  large,  and  AstiutftM  to  a  species  of  the 
sflisil,  which  to  made  so  contrary  to  the  couvm  of 
thIiMi:  a  child  to  said  to  be  littU  as  respects  Its  age  as 
well  as  its  rixe ;  it  to  said  to  be  small  as  respects  its 
slM  only ;  It  to  said  to  be  dimiuuUv  when  it  to  ex- 
ceedingly ssmU  considering  Its  age:  littU  children 
cannot  be  left  with  safety  to  themselves ;  ssisli  chil- 
dren are  pleasanter  to  be  nursed  than  larse  ones :  If  we 
look^down  from  any  very  great  height  the  largest  men 
wlinook  Umiuutive ;  •  The  talent  of  turning  men  Into 
ridicule,  and  exiioslng  to  laught^  those  one  converses 
with,  to  the  qualification  of  littU^  ungenerous  tempers.* 
— Anmsoif.  'He  whose  knowledge  to  at  best  but 
limited,  and  who«  Intellect  proceeds  by  a  ««si/,  dimi- 
mitfve  light,  cannot  but  receive  an  additional  light  by 
the  eonoeptioos  of  another  man.*— Sotrra. 

SPACE,  BOOM. 

Iboes,  in  Latin  tpaiitm^  Greek  fd^iov,  JBxA.  ciMtov 
a  race  ground ;  rMs^  in  Saxon  mm,  ice  Hebrew  rsmsA 
a  wide  place.  ,        . 

These  are  both  abstract  terms,  expreaive  of 

nortion  of  the  onlvem  which  to  supposed  not  to  be 
occupied  by  any  solid  body :  »sm  fa  a  general  term, 
which  Includei  within  itself  that  which  Infinitely  sur- 
PMMS  our  comprehension ;  r«Mi  to  a  limited  term, 
which  comprehends  those  portions  of  tpaee  which  are 
artiflcially  formed :  tpmet  to  either  extended  or  bounded ; 
rsMi  to  always  a  bounded  tpM :  the  specs  between 
" '  -  "B  to  either  natural,  incidental,  or  destgnedly 


AMPLE,  SPACIOUS,  CAPACIOUS. 

JtmpU,  in  French  ample,  Latto  esjplas,  fL 

comes  firom  the  Greek  ibavXimt  fuU;  «yads«s,  to 
French  tpaeinuj  Latto  spectsras,  comes  from  tpm- 
tium  a  space.  Implying  the  quality  of  kfving  specs; 
eaf€i0u*.  In  Latin  espoz,  fkrom  cepM  to  boU,  ligBlflca 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  bold. 

These  epithets  coavev  the  analogoos  ktoas  of  exienft 
to  quantity,  and  extent  in  specfc  .tfsipto  to  figurativeljr 
emptoyed  for  whatever  to  extended  toqomihy;  spa- 
dens  to  Itterally  used  for  whatever  to  extended  in  jpees; 
cMsciMS  to  literally  and  flgaratively  employed  to  «»- 
pram  extensioo  to  both  quantity  and  spssc.  Sloreaare 
ample,  room  to  ea9»le,  an  alfowance  to  tmnU:  a  mm, 
a  bouse,  a  garden  to  speeisas ;  a  vessel  or  fcrflow  of^ 
kind  tociyeosKs;  the aoul, the nlnd,  and  the  heart 
araespscMvs. 

.^fwpto  to  opposed  to  scanty,  nmeume  to  narrow, 
cflps^MS  to  small.  What  to  aiM*  nAc^e  ^"^  "X^ 
Aes;  it  imposes  no  constraint;  *Tbe  pureeonsdoo^ 
ness  of  worthy  aetkms,  abstiaclMl  from  the  views  ef 
popular  applause,  to  to  a  generous  mind  an  osmIs  r*. 
ward.*— HnoBBS.  Whet  to  cpeosas  to  fiee  and  opa^ 
It  does  not  confine; 

These  mighty  monarchies,  that  had  o'erspread 

The  jpscMM  earth,  and  stretched  thHi  eoBq*rtoc  •nam 

From  pole  to  pole  by  ensnartog  charms 

Were  quite  consumed.— Mat. 
What  to  cepsctMU  readily  receives  nd  oontaliM;  it  to 
jpsctoas,  liberal,  and  generous ; 

Down  sunk,  a  hollow  bottom  broad  aad  dsep 
Capmewu*  bed  of  waters.— Miltow. 
Although  sciences,  arts,  philosophy,  and  lanfMfM 
allbrd  to  the  mass  of  mankind  ampU  scope  for  tha 
exerctoe  of  their  mental  powen  without  reeurrtog  tti 
mysterious  or  fanclftil  researches,  yH  Ibto  worid  to 
hardly  tpaetouM  enough  for  'he  range  of  the  inteOectoal 
foculties :  the  eapacieu*  minds  of  some  are  no  tarn  oaim- 
ble  of  containing  than  thef  are  dtoposed  for  receivtof 
whatever  splritoal  food  to  offered  them. 


The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 

Takei  up  a  tpaee  that  many  poor  supplied. 

OoLnsw 


The  rsem  to  that  which  to  the  ftalt  of  design,  to  suit 

the  convenience  of  pereone ; 
ffte  the  whole  world,  without  a  native  home, 
to  Mihbv  bat  a  pitoQo  of  a  laiflsr  rssai.— CowiAT. 


DEPTH,  PEOPUNDITT. 

DspO,  fWmi  dMp,  d^,  or  dtos,  the  Greek  Mrrw,  aad 
the  Hebrew  Y30  to  dive,  signifies  the  potot  under 
water  which  to  dived  for ;  pro/tmiitf,  from  prpftmMd, 
in  Latin  prof  undue,  compounded  of  prs  or  prscnf  fhr, 
and  fwUue  the  bottom,  signifies  remotenem  ftora  tha 
sorfooe  of  any  thing.  .    ^  .   ^  _^     . 

These  terms  do  not  dlflbr  merely  to  their  derfvattoa ; 
but  depa  is  Indefinite  to  Its  significatkm ;  and  prs- 
fuMditw  to  a  positive  and  consMerable  detree  of  depth. 
Moreover,  the  word  depa  to  applied  to  ob)ecls  to  gene- 
ral :  *  By  these  two  passions  of  hope  and  frar,  wt 
reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to  oar  pre- 
•ent  thoughts  objects  that  Ite  In  the  remotest  depthe  of 
time.*— A  omfcON.  Prs/«idi£f  to  confined  In  its  appli- 
cation to  moral  oMects:  thus  we  speek  of  the  depa 
of  the  sea,  or  the  depU  of  a  perwm's  leamlM ;  but  hto 
prefkmditf  of  thought;  'The  peroier  of  Swift  wm 
want  very  little  prcvtooi  knovrledge:  U  wUI  be  mA- 
dent  that  he  to  acquainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things ;  he  to  neither  required  to  mount  elevar 
tlons  nor  to  explore  prs/^mdftfas.*— Johbsow. 

OBLONG,  OVAL. 

Ohlenr,  to  Latto  okUnfue,  firom  the  Intensive  vylto- 
Me  sft,  signifies  very  lone,  longer  than  broad :  eveli 
from  the  Latin  owm.  signifies  egg-shaped. 

The  svsl  toaspeclss  of  the  e^Utur:  what  to  me^ 
tesMsii#;  butwltottoeWfvtonotalwaysje^   OJ- 
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HoM,  that  h,  an  reetaagiilar  iNualtokfraiiit,  except 
■qnares,  are  0ht0ng  .*  but  the  •oe/  ie  applied  to  curvf- 


Itoear  »bUng  flcaree,  aa  ellloeee,  whicli  are  distin- 
guMied  fiom  ine  circle:  ubiee  are  oOener  ^bhrng 
than  oval;  garden  iieda  are  aa  frequently  #va/  aa  tbey 
areeMoiijr. 

RotnfDNESfl,  ftoTUNDrrr. 

Rvmniiutt  and  rotndiif  boUi  come  fttNn  the  Latin 
roiumdms  and  reto  a  wtieel.  which  b  the  nMWt  perfeeUy 
round  body  that  It  rnrmed :  the  former  term  le  how- 
ever  applied  to  all  ob)ecla  in  ceoeral ;  the  latter  only 
to  w>Ild  bodies  which  are  round  in  all  directiona :  one 
speaks  of  the  roundness  of  a  circle,  the  roundness  of 
the  nHX»n,  the  roundness  of  a  tree ;  but  the  rotundity 
of  a  man*s  body  which  prq)ects  In  a  round  form  in  all 
directkms,  and  the  rotumdHtjf  of  a  full  cheek,  or  the 
rotmnditf  of  a  turnip ; 

Bracelets  of  pearls  gave  mMinsss  to  her  arms. 

FaioK. 
« Angular  bodies  lose  their  polnto  and  asperities  bv  (Ve- 
queot  fHctkm,  and  approach  by  degress  to  unubrm 

rv<«iu(»^.*— JOBXSOM. 

OUTWARD,  EXTERNAL,  EXTERIOUR; 

Outwmrd^  or  inclined  to  the  •«(,  after  the  manner 
of  the  •«(,  indefinitely  describes  the  situation ;  extsr- 
•ai,  ftom  the  Latin  sxtenms  and  extra,  is  more  defl- 
nUe  in  its  ssnae,  since  it  is  employed  only  in  regard  to 
such  olOecti  as  are  concelTea  to  be  Independent  of 
man  as  a  thinking  being :  hence,  we  may  speak  of  the 
outward  part  of  a  building,  of  a  board,  of  a  table,  a 
box,  and  the  like ;  bat  oCoxtomal  objecia  acting  on 
the  mind,  or  of  an  ostem^  agency ;  '  The  contro- 
▼ersv  about  the  realiqr  of  extsmal  evile  is  now  at  an 
end/— JoRNsoa.  Zxtsriour  is  still  more  definite  than 
either,  as  it  expresses  a  higher  decree  of  the  outward 
or  external ;  the  former  being  In  the  comparative,  and 
the  two  lauer  In  the  positive  degree :  when  we  speak 
of  anv  thing  which  has  two  coats,  it  Is  usual  to  desig- 
nate the  outermoet  by  the  name  of  the  exieriour ;  when 
we  speak  simply  of  the  snrfkce,  witlxmt  reference  to 
any  thing  behind,  it  is  denominated  external :  as  the 
oxtsriour  coat  of  a  walnut,  or  the  external  surfkce  of 
things.  In  the  moral  application  the  external  or  out- 
temrd  is  that  which  comes  simply  to  the  view ;  but  the 
sxterieur  is  that  which  Is  prominent,  and  which  conse- 
quently may  conceal  something; 

But  when  a  monarch  sins.  It  should  be  secret, 

To  keep  exterwur  show  of  sanctity, 

Maintain  rapect,  and  cover  bad  example.— Dama. 
A  man  may  sometimes  neglect  the  outsidSf  who  is 
aluigether  mindftil  of  the  in ; 

And  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  hath 
DepressM  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  fklth. 

DaiiBAX. 
A  man  with  a  pleasing  exteriowr  will  sometimes  gain 
BBore  frienda  than  those  who  have  more  solid  merit. 


INSIDE,  INTERIOUR. 
The  term  insids  may  ba  applied  to  bodies  of  any 
■Mgnitude,  small  or  large ;  interiour  Is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriste  to  bodies  of  great  magnitude.  We  may 
speak  of  the  inside  of  a  nut-shell,  but  not  of  Its  into- 
rtouT :  on  the  other  hand,  we  speak  of  the  interiour  of 
Bl  PauPs,  or  the  interiour  or  a  palace;  'As  for  the 
inside  of  their  nest,  none  but  themselves  were  con- 
cerned In  it,  according  to  the  inviolable  laws  esta- 
blished among  thoee  animals  (the  ants).*— Addison. 
■The  gates  are  drawn  beck,  and  the  interiour  of  the 
Ikne  is  discovered.*— CuMaaaLAMD.  This  diiferencc 
of  apnllcation  Is  not  altogether  arbitrary:  fur  insids 
literally  signifies  the  side  that  is  inward ;  but  interiour 
atenifles  the  space  which  Is  more  inward  than  the  rest, 
which  is  enclosed  in  an  enclosure :  consequently  cannot 
be  applied  to  any  tiling  but  a  large  space  that  is 


THICK,  DENSE. 

Bttwaeattta  and  dsnss  there  Is  HtUe  other  dlflbr- 

«oe,thaa  thai  ttaa  Imet  Is  enptayad  to  tipeeH  thu 


spedes  of  tkieknsss  which  li  phflcaopMcaBy  f  on4dtrad 
as  the  property  of  ttie  atmosphere  In  a  certain  eon- 
dltiun :  hence  we  speak  of  tkuk  in  regard  to  hard  or 
soft  bodies,  as  a  thick  board  or  thick  colton  y  solid  or 
liquid,  as  a  thick  cheese  or  thick  milk :  but  the  term  ' 
dsnss  only  in  regard  to  the  air  in  its  various  forms,  aa 
a  dense  air,  a  denss  vapour,  a  dsnss  cloud ;  *  1  have 
discovered,  by  a  long  acriea  of  observations,  that  in* 
veniion  and  elocution  suffer  great  Impediments  ftoa 
denss  and  impure  vapours.*— Johmson. 

THIN,  SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  SLIM. 

71m,  in  Saaon  CAmne,  German  Mmu  Latin  tsnsr. 
from  tends,  In  Greek  rslvu  to  extend  or  draw  out,  ami 
the  Hebrew  HD  J ;  *l«nder,  slight,  and  slim  are  all 
variations  ftom  the  German  schlanh,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  words  slime  and  sling,  as  also  with  the 
German  schtingen  to  wind  or  wreathe,  and  schlange  a 
serpent,  desicnating  the  property  of  length  and  small- 
ness,  which  is  adapted  for  bending  or  twisting. 

Thin  Is  the  geaerick  term,  the  rest  are  epecUIck:  thm 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  small  and  short,  as  wdl 
as  small  and  k>ng ;  slender  Is  always  said  of  that  which 
is  small  and  long  at  the  same  time:  a  board  Is  thim 
which  wants  solidity  or  substance;  a  poplar  Is  «lm»- 
der  because  its  tallness  is  disproportionate  to  its  mag- 
nitude or  tlie  dimensions  of  its  circumference.  Thin' 
nsss  Is  sometimes  a  natural  property;  sUght  and  sUm 
are  applied  to  that  which  Is  artificial :  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  of  a  thin  texture;  a  board  may  be  made 
slight  by  continually  planing;  a  paper  box  is  very 
slim.  Thinness  b  a  good  property  sometimes;  thin 
paper  is  flequently  preferred  to  th«t  which  is  thick: 
slightness  and  slimness,  u  hich  Is  a  greater  degree  of 
shghtness^  are  always  defects;  that  which  is  made 
shght  is  unfit  to  bear  the  stress  that  will  be  put  upon 
if ;  that  which  is  slim  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pmi-  prnT'o^frf:  a  carriage  that  is  made  slight  ia 
qiEN-kEr  hmhrTr,  .imI  alwajrs  out  of  repair;  paper  ia 
sisHiE^Mher  irHp  «<^  m  in  serve  the  purpose  of  wood. 

Tht9e  lurmi  ndcnit  of  a  similar  distinction  in  tlie 
m<n»\  np^ilhcRElon;  ^I  have  found  dulness  to  quicken 
liDii  ^t^riuihcni  ill  a  thin  ether.'— Johnson.  *Very 
ef'-nfirr  t]iAerpnc««  will  sometimes  part  those  whom 
b'^rttiElr^Fii^if-  hnt  united.*— Johnson.  'Friendship  ia 
o\\t'n  difiiLrojrH  '^v  a  thousand  secret  and  slight  comr 
pet  ttloDfl.*- — Jo  HJ<a  uis. 

TO  ABATE,  LESSEN,  DIMINISH,  DECREASE. 
Mate,  (hnn  tiie  French  akattrs,  signified  originally 
to  beat  down,  in  the  active  sense,  and  to  come  down, 
In  the  neuter  sense ;  diminish,  or,  as  it  is  sometimea 
written,  ntinish,  from  the  Latin  diminmo,  and  aitii««  to 
d  minus  less,  expresses,  like  the  verb  /mmm, 
of  either  making  leps  or  becoming  less ;  do- 


the 


crease  Is  compounded  of  the  privative  i<e  and  ersase,  hi 
Latin  erescs  to  grow,  signifying  to  grow  less. 

The  first  three  are  used  transiUvely  or  Intranaltlvely ; 
tlie  latter  only  Intranstoively. 

Jtkats  respects  the  vigour  of  action :  a  person's  fever 
is  ahatsd  or  abates ;  the  violence  of  the  storm  abates  ; 

Kin  and  anger  sAoie ;  *  My  wonder  abated,  when  upon 
iking  around  nie,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive  to 
three  Syrens  clothed  like  goddesses,  and  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleasure.*— 
Admson.  Lessen  and  dtsmuVA  are  both  applied  to 
slae,  quantity,  and  number;  but  the  former  mostly  In 
the  proper  and  flimiliar  sense,  the  latter  in  the  figurative 
and  higher  acceptation ;  the  sixe  of  a  room  or  garden 
is  lesssned;  the  credit  and  reapeetability  of  a  person  li 
diminished. 

Nothing  Is  so  calculated  to  abate  the  ardour  of  youth 
as  grief  and  disappointment:  'Tully  was  the  first  who 
obMrved  that  friendship  Improves  hapntness  and 
abaUs  misery.'— A nmsoN.  An  evil  may  be  lessened 
wlien  It  cannot  be  removed  by  the  appHcation  of 
remedtea; 

He  sought  (Vesh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil ; 

The  pleasure  lessened  the  attending  toiL— ADMsoir. 
Nothing  diminishes  the  lustre  of  great  deeds  mora 
than  cruelty;  *  If  Farthenlssa  can  now  possess  her  own 
mind,  and  Uiink  as  little  of  her  beauty,  as  she  ought  to 
have  done  when  she  had  it,  there  will  ba  no  gMtt 
jiminutitm  of  her  chicmia.*— Hoaaia. 
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The  pMikNi  of  a  tngry  BUI  ooglit  to  1»  alloweil  to 
mkmu  bfifbre  any  uppeal  te  made  to  his  anderetandliif ; 
w«  may  Ussm  the  number  of  our  6Yils  by  ooc  dwellliif 
upon  tMuu  Ot^}ecta  apparently  diwnnuk  acconling  to 
the  diatanee  (torn  wbicli  they  are  obtenred. 

To'dtertm**  la  to  diminuk  for  a  contiooance:  a 
retreating  army  will  d«erMtf«  rapidly  when  expoaedto 
•II  the  privations  and  hardships  aueiidaiit  on  forced 
■Mutbea,  it  is  compelled  to  flgbt  fbr  its  safety:  some 
tblnp  dccfMM  so  gradually  that  It  is  some  time  befiire 
tbey  are  observed  to  bedimim$k§d; 

These  leaks  shall  then  dwrsass;  the  satis  oneeiDOve 

Direct  our  course  to  soma  reUevlng  shore. 

Falcohbe. 

In  the  abstract  sense  the  word  lt»§ming  is  mostly 
■applied  by  diminMiUn:  It  wiU  be  no  •§aUwmU  of 
■ormw  to  a  geoerous  miud  to  know  that  the  dimlmUMii 
of  evil  to  Itself  hm  been  produced  by  the  abrldgmeBt 
of  food  to  another. 

TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATE,  DELUGE. 

What  sMr/MO*  simply /mo«  svcr  ;  what  niwidatM, 
fkom  m  and  nmdA  a  wave,  /•««  Into;  what  4tUg—^ 
ftom  di/a*,  washes  away. 

The  •viiM^  bespeaks  abondanee;  whatever  et- 
ceeds  the  measure  or  contents  must.^sw  #e«r,  becaow 
te  Is  more  than  can  he  held :  to  inrtmiaU  bespeaks  not 
only  abundance,  but  vehemence;  wlien  It  tmmdolM 
WJUiw  In  fkster  tlian  Is  desired,  it  Alls  to  an  Incon- 
venient bdcbt:  to  deUf  bespeaks  Impetuosity;  a 
4dMf  IrreMlMy  carries  away  all  before  it  Thto  ex- 
planation of  these  terms  In  their  proper  sense  will 
Uhistrate  their  Improper  application :  the  heart  is  said 
to  9verfi»w  with  joy.  with  grief;  with  Uitemess,  and 
Ibe  like.  In  order  to  denote  the  superabundance  of  the 
thing;  *  I  am  too  Aill  of  you  not  to  tfvsi^lvw  upon  those 
I  con  verm  with.*— Fora.  A  country  is  said  to  be  m- 
midalsd  by  swarms  of  Inhabitants,  when  speaking  of 
Bumbera  who  Intrude  themselvm  to  the  annoyance  of 
tlw  natlvm;  *There  was  such  an  tnandatisn  of 
speakers,  young  speakers  In  every  senm  of  the  word, 
that  neither  ray  Lord  Germaine,  nor  myself,  could  find 
room  for  a  single  word.*— Giaaoii.  The  town  is  said 
to  btitUgU  with  publications  of  dillbreot  kinds,  when 
they  appear  In  such  profusion  and  in  such  quick  aue- 
easiloo  m  to  supersMe  others  of  more  value; 
At  length  corruption,  like  a  aeneral  flood, 
BhaUlclaifs  all.— Pops. 

TO  FLOW,  STREAM,  GUSH. 

Flew,  In  Latin  ;!«•,  and  Greek  ^Ad«  or  ^di*.  to  be 
In  a  ferment,  is  In  all  probability  connected  with  ^, 
which  signiom  literally  tojCow;  «fnr«si.  In  German 
strisMi,  fhND  rimm  a  thong,  sIgnUlm  to  run  In  a 
Mae;  gnak  coram  fkom  the  Oermaa  /mmch,  Ibc  to 
pour  out  with  force. 

FUw  Is  here  the  generlck  term:  the  two  otbera  are 
■peclAck  terms  expressing  diObreat  omdm:  water  may 
jUm  either  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  kmg  but  narrow 
oourm;  the  ttrmm  In  a  kmg, narrow courmonlv:  thus, 
waters jCow  in  seas,  rivers,  rlvnlets,  or  in  a  small  pond ; 
ihtf  •tr«mm  only  out  of  <ixmu  or  small  channels:  they 
jbw  gently  or  otherwim ;  they  «CrMM  gently ;  bat  they 
fiuA  with  violence :  thus,  the  Mood ;!#•«  fhim  a  wound 
when  It  comm  fhnn  it  In  any  manner ;  It  «<r««aw  from 
a  wound  when  It  rune  as  It  were  In  a  channel :  It 
gu$k»4  from  a  wound  when  It  runs  with  Impetuosity, 
and  in  m  large  quantlttos  m  the  cavity  admits; 

Down  his  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent/MM.— Popb« 

Firm  strscai  ia  Ugtitniof  from  bla  sanguine  eves. 

POPB. 

Bonk  In  Ms  sad  companions*  arms  be  toy, 
And  In  short  pantlngs  sobb*d  his  soul  away 
(Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground), 
White  his  Ufe*s  torrent  gutICi  from  out  the  wound. 

Pops. 

FLUID,  UaUID. 
Fhdiy  from  JUm  to  flow,  sIfniAm  that  which  fhmi 
UfaMJ^om  ftfVMM  to  melt,  signifies 


oflkcewhkh 
when  we 


ieh  they  derive  fWm  tbelr  orlglaal  meililag: 
wish  to  represent  a  thing  m  capable  of  pM^ 

.... .  In  a  stream  or  correal,  we  should  deoomiBatB 

It  a/«i/; 

Or  nerve  they  as  a  flow*ry  verge  to  bind 
Tbe/atd  skirts  of  that  same  wat*ry  ckMid. 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  sbow*r  the  earth. 

MltTOIk 

When  wo  wisb  to  represent  the  body  m  passing  tnm 
a  congealed  to  a  dteaolved  slate,  we  should  name  it  a 


ttamwUcb  is  mailed. 


iaepttbsiitotbe— wultftni;bmtb^y 


IV  be  employed 
MraadMtaMt 


As  when  the  fi^s  prem*d  Juice,  Infte'd  In  creaoH 
To  curds  coagulates  the  Ufuii  stream.— Pops. 
W4ter  andalr  are  both  represented  WMjhdds  from  tbalr 
general  property  of  flowing  through  certain  spacea : 
but  lee  whan  thawed  beeomm  a <<f«td  and  melis;  lead 
when  melted  Is  also  a  liquid:  tJie  humours  of  tlm 
animal  body,  and  the  Juices  of  trees,  arejIaiuU;  what 
we  drink  is  a  Unidt  as  opposed  to  what  we  eat  wbteb 
IssoUd. 

LIQUID,  UaUOR,  JUICE,  HUMOUR. 

Liquid(v.  Ftu*^  Is  the  generlck  term :  ltf««r,  wUch 
is  but  a  variation  from  the  same  Latin  verb,  Itfacaca. 
whemse  lifmid  Is  derived,  Is  a  Ufuid  which  Is  smde  to 
be  drunk :  >««et,  in  French  juti  is  a  Itfwd  that  Isaaea 
from  bodtes;  and  Awse«r,in  Lailn  Aaawr,  from  AawiSi 
and  the  Greek  Cw  to  ralu,  is  a  specim  of  Itfaid  whicli 
flows  in  bodim  and  forms  a  constituent  part  of  tham. 
All  natural  bodlm  consist  of  Uj^uidt  or  ooUd%  or  a 
oombiuatioa  of  both; 

How  the  bee 

Ska  on  the  bteom,  extraetiag  ttfttid  sweat. 

MlLTOK. 

JJfUT  serves  toquoDCbtbe  tUnt  ■§  food  satisflm  iba 

hunger; 
They  who  Minerva  from  Jove*s  head  derive, 
Might  make  old  Uomer*s  scuU  the  mnae*s  hivai 
And  from  his  brain  that  Helicon  dIatllL 
Whoae  racy  lipttr  did  hie  oflbpring  fill— Dsnuii. 

The  jwkn  of  bodim  aro  frequently  their  ricbest  parti; 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa*s  milky  bowl. 


And  from  the  palm  to  draw  Its  freshenlnc  win 
More  boumeous  fkr  than  all  the  frantick  Jetfcs 
Which  Bacchus  poors.— Thomson. 
The  A«sia«r«  are  commonly  the  moat  important  parti 
of  any  animal  body ;  'The  perspicuity  of  the  Anuvrs 
of  the  eye  transmit  the  rays  of  light.*— Stsslb. 
Liquid  and  liyn^  belong  pscuiiariy  to  vegetable  eub- 
siancm;  AttsMar  to  animal  bodim;  and  t'aMCtoeltber; 
water  is  the  simplest  of  all  UqwUa;  wine  is  the  most 
iuvltini  of  all  lifuort ;  the  orange  prodoem  the  ssoat 
agreeable  r'aac* ;  the  hmmiturt  of  both  men  and  brutm 
are  most  liable  to  corruption,  wbenm  the  term  is  very 
frerinently  applied  to  Jtuids  of  the  body  when  In  aeor- 
rupt  state :  '  He  denied  himself  nothing  that  he  had  a 
mind  to  eat  or  drink,  which  gave  nim  a  body  frill  of 
A«ua#»rt,  and  made  bis  fits  of  the  gout  fraqaeat  witf 
vtolent.*— TsjfPiai. 

STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE. 

A  fluid  body  In  a  progressive  moUon  Is  tba  otilacC 
described  in  common  by  these  terms  ;  Hnmm  Is  ttao 
most  general,  the  other  two  are  but  modm  of  tba 
atremm;  ttreaar,  in  Saxon  «trMia,  In  German  atrwwu 
is  an  onomatopcfa  whkh  deserlbm  the  prolongatloo  of 
any  body  in  a  narrow  line  akHu;  the  surfkce :  a  c«f» 
rant  from  airr»  to  nin,  U a  running  ttrmm ;  anda C»ds 
frnm  tide,  in  German  xtil  time,  is  a  periodical  «lr«am 
or  eurrtnU,  AM  rivers  are  ttream*  which  are  moro  or 
lem  gentte  accnrdinf  to  the  nature  of  the  groond 
throi^fa  which  they  pam;  the  force  of  the  emrramt  Is 
very  much  Increased  by  the  confinement  of  any  water 
between  rocks,  or  1^  means  of  artificial  impedimenta. 
The  fide  is  high  or  low,  utrong  or  weak,  at  diflerent 
hours  of  the  day ;  when  the  tidf  la  high  tbecarrtat  is 
strongest. 

From  knowing  the  proper  apolicstlon  of  the  terms 
their  figurative  use  becomm  obvious;  a  atratm  of  air, 
or  a  »tr—m  of  light  b  a  proloniced  body  of  air  or  light : 
a  enrreni  of  air  is  a  continued  sfrsasi  that  bss  tspid 
motlao;  atreeoi  sod psmafw  wUcb  artspcailcMb 
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/  «ra  Um  ohannto  cf  Meb  citnwiCt.    Is 
oral  iMM  tiM  lub  it  Uw  niUnf  Aabtonor  yropMiiiar 

or  Uied«f;  U  it  ia  vato  lo  Mcoilte  itit  oflbUjr;  it 

Is  WlMT  M  get  Ottt  of  itsiMKli; 
When  now  the  rapM  tinmm  of  atoqoMiec 
Bean  all  before  H,  paaioa,  KMOO,  tenM. 
Can  In  dread  thaoder,  or  He  ligliiaiag's  Ibreai 
Derivetlielr 

With  aeeiet  eooree,  which  no  tood  elonM  annoy, 
Glldet  the  mooth  oarral  of  domcatlck  Jujr. 

QotButxrm. 
Thevt  ie  a  Cult  in  the  allhlit  of  Men, 
Whkh  lakon  at  the  flood  leadi  oo  to 


8PRINQ,  FOUNTAIN,  80TJBCI. 
The  tfrmg^  4kMm  that  whkharnmgg;  Ibawotd, 
thiwfori.carrtwiM  back  to  the  point  ' 


fbtmCoM,  In  Latin /entf,  ftoni  /oMle  to 
poor  out,  slgnUlee  the  ^rng  which  to  Tiiihle  on  the 
the  earth:  aiidM«r«t(v.  Onfta)  teeaidoflhatwhlch 
la  not  only  ▼islble,  but  rune  along  the  earth.  9fring» 
are  10  be  Rwnd  by  digginf  a  enflUent  deiith  in  aU  parte 
or  the  earth:  lanHNintalnooecoaatr«eB,aadatolothe 
L  we  read  of /nmlenw  which  form  theuieelvee,  and 
"    [  parte  whhrefteehingetn 


EaeLa 
■WV 


the  MnrcMar  riven  aie  atwaye  to  be  traced  to  aoaM 


Theeetermeaieanueedlaaflgnntlveeenee:  Inthe 
Bible  the  goepel  ie  depictured  aa  a  ffriiuf  of  llvin| 
watea;  the  eye  as  a  ftuntmiu  of  tears;  *Tiiehaartof 
the  dtiaen  is  a  perennial  ^prA^  of  enaigjr  to  the  state.* 
— Buaxs. 

king!  the  author  of  aH  being, 
^ler  Ught,  thyeelf  faiYlelble.— Miltoii. 
In  the  general  acceptation  iheMnreele  taken  for  the 
channe[  through  which  any  event  coomc  lo  paaa,  r" 
primary  cauee  of  Its  happening:  a  war  Ie  the  «•« 
of  many  evUe  to  a  country;  an  tanpfudent  step  In  the 
outset  of  nfo.  is  oftentUnee  the  «m»«s  of  rate  to  a 


If srings,  Industry!  tough  power! 
nrcs  (^  every  gratia  ait.-TB0MS0«. 


These  are  thy  bl 
Tec  the  kind  smtru 


To 


TO  8PKINKLB,  BEDEW. 
Is  a  fleqaentatlveof  s^ng,  and  d< 
act  of  nature  or  design :  to  Aedneis  to 
with  dM»,wWch  Is  aa  operation  of  aainra.  BynHn*- 
W««lli|iiM  foils  in  senslMe drops  upon  the  earth, 
by lirfiMis/t  It  covers  by  Imperceptible  drops:  rain 
»«iprmAlM  the  earth;  dew  *«dmM  Ic  So  Ukewiea, 
ftfuratlvely,  thlngi  are  »prinkUd  with  flour;  tha 
cheeks  are  Mdewed  with  teara. 

TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 
Aiffut,  In  Sasonimtoa,  Low  German  spreniffrm  is 
doafMeee  cooneded  with  the  Oerman  eprfttsn  to  epur (, 
s^f«jf«ntoepread,andthe  Nke;  to*«dlstopat  forth 
*iidr;  the  noun  Hd  Ie  a  variation  finom  bulloia,  wMeh 
It  reeemUee  lo  form.  To  irprrails  to  codia  forth  flrofli 
thasteni;  to  tad,  to  pot  forth  te  *ndf . 


TO  SPUBT,  SPOUT. 

To  iftat  and  spetrf  are,  Nke  the  Oer ^  . 

variatkNis  of  tyrmUn  to  spread  (v.  TV  sprssd), 


9mrinrtn  to  spring  (v.  TV  oKm);  th«r  both  exprees 
the  Mraof  eendtag  forth  IHoM  to  email  qnaatltleeftoHi 
acnvity;  the  former,  however,  doee  not  ahvayeloclnde 
the  fclea  of  the  cavity,  but  simply  that  of  springing  op: 
ths  latttr  Is  however  cionflnuJ  to  the  dfcumetenee  of 


ome  plaee ;  dirt  may  be  »«r«id  te 
of  kkkbigltop;orbloodBMy  be 

rrtsd  out  of  a  vein  when  It  Ie  opened,  water  out  of 
mouth,  and  the  like;  botallq^  speafs  out  firom 
a  pipe.  To  •pitrt  Is  a  sodden  actkm  arlilag  fnm  a 
momeniary  impetas  given  to  a  liquid  either  Intention- 
ally or  Incidentally :  the  beer  wtti  tfwrt  fhm  a  barrel 
when  the  vent  peg  HrsnM»ved:  tojyentlsaeontinned 
adHen  produced  by  a  perpecaallmpeMBwhkh  the 
BqaM  recelvee  equally  from  design  or  accident^  the 


tpn^i  oat  firom  ■  plpa  which  is  denorohiaied  a 
s^eat,  or  It  will  m«n  out  ftom  any  cavity  te  the  earthy 
or  In  a  rock  whko  may  resemble  ^tfmU; 
Far  ftom  the  parent  stream  It  boils  again 
Freeh  talo  day,  and  all  the  guttering  hlM 
la  bright  with  tfntmg  riUe^TaoKaoa. 
A  penon  may  Hkewlee  mmI  water  in  a  stream  ft9m 
his  mouth.    Heace  the  dpuratlve  applieatloa  of  «heea 
teraM;  ainr  eudden  conceft  which  coaepelBa  peraon  la 
aaecceatrkii  actloa  lea  ilpart,  pankalarly  If  it  eprlagi 
(hna  lU-buuKMir  or  caprice;  a  fomale  win  eumethaea 
take  a  J!parc  and  treat  her  tadamie  fHeade  very  coldly« 
eHher  irom  a  fooded  oObnce  or  a  foncted  eapertority  j 
to  jpeet,  on  the  other  bond.  Is  to  send  forth  a  eiream  or 
worda  te  Imitation  of  the  etream  of  Uqukl,  and  lo 
applied  to  thoee  who  aflba  to  tura  e|   ^  ^ 

there  Ie  commoaty  Bwre  eouad  than  s 

TO  PLUNGE,  DIVB. 


One  plmmg—  eometimee  te  order  to 
may  plaafe  without  diotaf,  and  one  mi 
phmMimg:  toofmyr*  icto  dait  head  for 


,  butoaa 
maydhMWlthoal 
phmginfl  to  ^Imyre  !•  to  Bait  head  foremoat  Into  the 
water:  to  dre«  Ie  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or 
towarde  It:  It  Is  a  good  practice  for  bathere  to  pbmg§ 
Into  the  water  when  Wf  Hm  go  Ui,  although  It  Is  aol 
advisable  for  them  to  diss;  ducks  fteqnently  ii9§ 
Into  the  water  witbovt  ever  jrfawH^.  ThoeforliMy 
diflbr  In  their  natural  eenee;  butlntheflgaratlveappih 
caUoatheydlflbrawrewkkly:  toplaaf«,  tethiecase, 
is  aa  act  of  rMbaem:  to  dtfoe  Ie  aa  act  of  deetan:  a 
nang  man  hurried  away  hy  Ms  pasrfnne  wMplwi^ 
lato  every  extra vafsnce  when  he  eeoMa  lato  paeeeeeloa 
of  Ms  estais;  *The  Freach  pUatgH  iheamilvm  taiia 
theee  calamtttee  they  eafler,  to  preveat  theawelvei 
ftom  eettlUig  Into  a  British  constkatloa.*— Btrnxa. 
People  of  a  prying  temper  aeek  to  diss  Into  tha  aaoraii 
of  others; 

Bow  he  did  ssem  to  d<ot  Into  their  hearts 

With  humble  aad  foaUUaraoartesv. 

miAisnAfti. 


WAYS,  BILLOW,  SUROB,  BBBAXBS. 

om  theSaieawnymi,  nadOeim 

'  rock,  is  apptted  to  water  to  aa  « 


IT— s,  ftom  thaSaiea  waymi,  aad  flsimaa  wiimm 
>  weigh  or  rock,  is  apptted  to  water  to  aaundulaSng 
laie;  It  is,  therefore,  the  generkk  term, aad  the  lesl 


The  was*  beUnd 


>  wove  before^— Popa. 

tore  ttan  ordinarily  aia 
termed  MBms,  which  ladsrlved  ftom  *a^or  M^ 
aad  Genaan  Mff  ,  the  paunch  or  beSy ; 


I  saw  him  beat  the  Mllmt 

And  ride  upon  their  baile    naiseffnia 

whkh  rise  higher  thaaoaail  am 

earjss,  ftom  the  Lathi  §wtg9  to  rise; 

He  flies  atoft,  and  with  hnpetaooeroar 
the  tbamlag  tarysf  tolheahera. 


the8lMiie,or 
foiea,  are 


Thoeet 


AreaJkerf; 

Now  on  the  amniato  wees  oahlriithqr  ride. 
Then  downward  ptaage  beoeath  th'  tevolviog  i^ 
Till  000  who  sesaw  te  agooy  to  strive 
The  whirllag  tres/Nre  heave  oa  shore  aUve. 


BBEBZB,  GAliB,  BLAST,  >1*UpT,  STOEM. 

TEMFB8T,  HURBICANE. 
An  thcss  words  axpnH  the  actloa  of  the  wind,  te 


Brmut  iB  ItaUaa  hmta^  la  hi  all  probability  aa 
onomatoptfa  for  that  kind  of  wind  peculiir  to  southern 
'sIs  Is  probahly  conneeisd  with  ca4l  and 
Dg  a  aoaorooa  wtod:  Most,  to  Germafi 
/•ftlasst.  pnittdple  of  Uassn,  eipaflee  properly  the  net 
ofMowtaiibat  bydMneHoo  it  is  empk^ed  for  any 
strong  aflSrt  of  Mowhig;  /vrf  Is  hmnediately  of  lee- 
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ikn^h  origin,  andexpwuMt  «»»«.?«««»«•  Y^^i;* 
ctiaracierback  of  the  northern  cUmatei :  bui  In  aU  nro- 
bablliiyltii  a  variation  of/wA,  BignlfyiuKa  vlojeni 
Areatii  of  irtrtd ;  st^nrm,  in  German  »?»^™l'?r^ 
10  put  In  commotion,  llke^iut,  deacrlbei  the  phenome- 
uoHof  northern  climatei;  ««Vffil"l2»^^;jSi:^ 
or  umpus  aUme or  teaflon, deKribof  thataea«m or fort 
Vf  wSther  whieh  la  moit  remMcaMe,  b«t  at  the  aame 
tee  moet  frequent,  la  aouthem  dimttfli:  AumMM 
Saa  been  inlioduMd  by  the  Bpanlarda  into  Airopnn 
£^S^fmtbeCa7ibea  tofiSa;  wtokd«crttja 

""^eSiTtafritle;  «  #ale  to  hrtok,  biit alaaiy ;  we 
haVe!;^e<xa.  to  aSi  «»W.  day:  «h;»^rt2i?^ 
lSiTQuraUe#«/M  which  keep  the  nib  on  the  rtrelcb ; 

Gradual  alnks  the  hrtu 
»  Into  n  perfect  calm.— Thombom. 
What  happy  gale 
Blowa  yon  to  Eadua  here  from  old  Verona  i 

8ha,upba&s. 

A  blast  It  Impetuoue;  the  exhalaUone  of  a  trumpet, 
the  breath  of  bellows,  the  sweco  of  af  loleniwlnd,  are 
klntu.  A  gMH  to  •udden  and  rehemenl;  /«*ff  of 
wind  are  ■oinetlmee  eo  Tloleni  as  to  sweep  every  Uitag 
before  them  while  they  lart; 

As  wlien  fierce  northern  hUaU  from  th»  Alpe  de- 
scend* . 

From  his  firm  rooU  with  stnittllng  wt*  lo  rend 

An  aged  sturdy  oak,  the  nisUing  sound 

Grows  loud.— DaiiHAX. 

atorm,  umput,  and  kmrrietma  toelnde  other  parti- 
culars besides  wind.  

A  alarm  throws  the  whole  *t«o«l*ert  *»<»  joom»o- 
tion:  U  to  a  war  of  the  elements,  In  which  wind,  rain, 
teU,  and  the  Ilka,  cMspke  to  dtoturb  the  beavens; 
inMMl  to  a  apeeiesaf  atorm,  which  has  atoo  thunder 
Mnghtninctoiddtotheoonfhslon.  SmrrUamala 
rspedMeToOtorm,  which  exceeds  alllherestin  Tk>- 
tanca  and  duration; 

Through  at^rm*  and  tampaaU  ao  the  sailor  dilTee, 

While  evenr  element  in  combat  strives ; 

I«ttd  roan  ihe  thunder,  fierce  the  lighuing  flica, 

Wtads  wildly  rage,  ani  bUtowa  laar  the  f^^^ 

80  where  oar  wide  Numidiaa  wartes  extend, 
Sudden  th*  trapetuous  kMrriaamaa  deasend, 
Wheeta  through  the  air  In  circ11n|  eddlea  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whote  platais  away. 

Ouat,  $£orm,  and  l^apwe.  whIeh  arc  appltod  figu- 
Tallvcly ,  ureaSve  their  Sisllnctlon  to  thto  sense.  The 
MBiAoim  are  exposed  to  fuaU  and  #tom#,  to  wdden 
KBS,or  vtotonTwd  eoSttoued  H??lS°J*^Li^."!S 
y^^^!mA  to  tanmaata  when  agitated  with  vlotenl  and 
contending  emoifona; 

Stay  these  sudden  fuatsot  paaskkn, 

That  huny  you  away.— Rowa. 

Ibum,Ibuni!  The  «tor«  that 'sin  imt  mind 

Ktodtoa  my  heart,  like  fires  provok*d  l»  wtod. 

IjAMSDOWS. 

AH  deatha,  all  tortuna,  to  one  pang  jg^^Ji^^^, 
Arc  geoUe,  to  the  (nipest  of  my  mtod.— Thomsom. 

TO  HBAVB,  SWELL. 
AMee  to  used  either  traniWvelyor  tattansftlvely, 
wareflecUvtor  a  «»«««« .X«*^f?^*""^°ff5!i" 
"nenlcrverb.  /fcew  Implies  raising,  and  #»«n  Im- 
plies distension :  they  dUfer  therefore  y«T  widehr  fa 
^  -,  but  they  somethnes  agree  to  applteatton.  The 
It  sRidr  both  to  Aeaee  and  to  MO0U;  because  It 


TO  LIFT,  HEAVB,  U0I8T. 
X4fl  to  to  an  probability  ccotiacted  fltia  to^ 
parZile  of  tow  to  lift,  which  coniee  fiwn  lw*»  Mght, 
Eeca^wkat  to  light  to  •-«y  borneop:  A^^l» 
Saxon  AMvim,  German  kaka*^  fce.  eoqiea  fioni  the 
absolute  particle  Aa,  signUying  g«^^««*"»YS 
to  to  set  upon  high;  kmst,  to  French  kmuaar^  Ufw 
German  AiMsa,  to  a  variation  from  r 


happens  that  the  boeom  awUa  by  ^ving ;  the  waves 
arc  likewise  saU  to  *««»«  ihemselveB  or  to  *w«ttr»n 
which  there  to  a  similar  correspondence  between  the 
actions:  otherwise  most  thtop  which  keava  do  not 
«»cU,  and  those  which  a»eU  do  not  kena ; 
He  heaves  for  breath,  he  stagsers  to  and  fro. 
And  clouds  of  tosulng smoke  hto  nostrito  loudly  Wow 

DlftTDKM. 

Menntiine  Uie  monntain  billows  to  the  clouds, 

Vt  4rtHi.|fu1  lumult.  /»/t//V  wirge  mhove  •iirs*'. 


1^  idea  of  making  high  to  common  to  afl  tbeae 
words,  but  they  differ  to  the  olifects  and  thedicuin- 
stanei^the  acUon;  we  ^ft  with  or  without  an 
effort :  we  keane  and  k»iat  always  with  an  egjt;  •;« 
lift  a  chUd  np  to  tot  him  see  any  thing  more  dtotto^y ; 
workmen  Amps  the  stones  or  beams  which  are  oaed  to 
a  boUdlBf;  sailoia  Asis«  the  long  boat  Into  the  water. 
To  KA  and  hoist  are  transiUve  vertw ;  they  require  an 
aient  and  an  object :  heavs  to  tolranstU  ve,  it  may  have 
aTinanhnate  oiject  for  an  agent:  a  person  kfls  hto 
hand  to  hto  heSTwIien  whales  are  kWed,  ih^  are 
kaiatad  toto  vesaeto:  the  bosom  *«m>«s  when U toofi- 
JJSsed  with  sorrow,  the  wavea  of  theaea*e«D«wbeD 

tbey  are  agitated  by  the  wtod; 
What  god  so  daring  in  your  aid  to  move. 
Or  l{finia  hand  agatost  the  force  of  Jovei— Fopb- 
Hurm'ring  they  move,  as  when  old  0<»anroani, 
And  kemaaa  huge  surges  to  the  tiemWtog  ■*>«JJ^ 

The  reef  enwrep'd,  th*  toserted  k^J^^Jj^. 
ToiUiH  the  shortened  saM  again  they  ^-^^ 

FALGOirSK. 

TO  LIFT,  RAISE,  EBBCT,  BLIVATB,  EXALT. 

LifLi).  TV  lift;  rahr,  aljmifiea  10  c»uk  Uj  rite; 

rega]  probably  from  th«  Cf^cK  A^iy^,  s^gtaflw  lii^aljr 
to  eAendor  set  forth  \u  iJte  heiitiii ,  fi«-*e  to  »  vjrta- 
tion  from  the  same  source  **  l\ft ,-  eiau  e««es  Don 
the  Latin  aUus  high,  and  ttit  llcEifew  tl^k  bo  ■socnd, 
and  signifies  10  cause  1  ■  Mie  l>!«l  m  t .  J^^f  * ). 

The  Idea  of  makto^  -""5  Thing  tuelitE  ibaa  snuther 
to  common  to  these  vci  L«,  wlkh  diOcr  in  Uh:  cIitua- 
■tancesof  the  action.   Tu  l^ft  a  10  taktf  off  fmm  tte 
gronnd,  or  from  any  H^i  wliere  n  i*  Nup&aed  tobe 
fixed :  to  roiss  and  erfct  are  ic  place  in  a  hisi>«'  nn*- 
lion,  white  to  contaci  "iiu  tlif  ^wmhH    ^e  L 
ilool:  we  rats*  a  dif^K.  hy  CivmE  it  Uinpr  m 
wreet  a  monumaat.by  iii.ipuys  (mt  sLihUc  on  anouM-  . 
Now  my  mom  aaeanda  the  court  ofJo^S,^^ 
Ijtfu  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above.— Fore. 
Such  a  huge  bulk  as  not  twelve  bards  could  raits, 
Twelve  Mvveling  bards  of  these  d«8««aHi  toys. 

From  thefar  assistance  happier  walto  expect. 
Which,  wand'ring  long,  at  Ust  thou  ■'^^^^^^S^ 

Whatever  to  to  be  <»^}i^'^^!!TSilS 
be  altuaied  higher  to  to  be  r«jw«l ;  "^^^^aimS^ 
coostrMted  above  other  objecu  to  srscisd.  A  todder 
to  l4flsd  upon  the  shoulders  to  be  conveyed  from  one 
plMBtoaii6Uier;  a  standard  ladder  to  rauai  agatost 
a  bulidtoi ;  a  acafiblding  to  ersefsd. 
'  TSStirms  are  lik^toe  ^Jj^ff^^^^J^^ 

^toerto'::j;;s:.s:^ 

K  S  aecemlon  oflwalth,  bonourjor  PW«r;  as  to 
t6e  caae  of  persona  who  are  raissd  fe>»J  ^wry  2,5 
state  of  aflluence :  to  srsef  reulns  lu  idea  of  »rtlnd«jjy 
conrtrocSng,  ao  as  to  produce  a  solid  as  well  as  lofty 
SSSr- to  the  caae  JFarectmgf  tribunal,  srjc^va 
systei^  of  spiritual  domtalon.  A  person  cannot  i^/i 
StaM3f,bulhe  may  r«.s himself;  jdividuftJ^A  or 
ratss  up  each  other;  but communlllee, or  those  only 
who  are  Invested  with  power,  have  the  opportunity  of 

'^o'i&e  to  seldom  used  In  a  good  sense;  to  rnsa  to 
used Ina good  or  an  Indlfierent  sense;  to eUwaU and 
exaU  are  always  used  In  the  best  sense.  A  P««»  » 
seldom  lifud  up  for  any  good  purpose,  or  from  any- 
mrrtr  In  iTiio^lf:  It  U  comnunAy  la  suit  lUf  f i>J^  01 


iiber  posl- 
hft  op  a 
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ottce;  on  the  flBmegroand,  if  a  jwnoa  la  JifUd  up  In 
Ijli  own  Imagination,  it  la  only  nla  pride  wnlch  gives 
him  the  Uewtion;  *Our  sacceetes  naTe  been  great, 
aai  our  iMarta  have  bean  much  t^fUdnp  by  them,  ao 
tlMt  we  iMTe  reaaon  to  humble  ouradvea.'— Attbr- 
BUKT.  A  person  may  be  ruiied  for  his  merits,  or  raif  • 
himself  by  his  iaduslry,  in  both  which  cases  he  is  eo- 
titied  to  esteem ;  or  lie  may  with  propriety  be  raised  in 
the  estimation  of  himself  or  otliers; 

Rm§'d  in  his  mted  the  Trciian  hero  alood, 
And  long*d  to  bieah  flrom  out  hia  ambient  doiad. 

Detvch. 

One  Is  dmfmt$d  by  eircomslancea,  bnt  atOl  more  ao 
by  ooe*8  character  and  moral  qualities ;  one  Is  rarefy 
exalted  but  by  means  of  soperiour  endowments;  *  Pm- 
dcnce  operata  on  life  In  the  same  manner  as  roles  on 
compoeiUon ;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  eUva- 

tiOM.'— JOBKSON. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  Und 

Was  wanting  yet,  and  ttten  waa  man  designed. 

DaYDaif. 
To  eUvaU  may  be  the  act  of  lodividuals  for  them- 
selves ;  to  exaU  must  be  the  act  of  others.  There  are 
some  to  whom  eltvati9n  of  rank  is  due,  and  others 
wlm  require  no  adventitious  circumstances  to  elevate 
them ;  the  world  have  always  agieed  to  exalt  great 
power,  great  wisdom,  and  great  gOAios. 


HIGH,  TALL,  LOFTY. 

Higktin  GennaaAaO, 4tc  comes  in  aU  probability 
Ihim  the  Hebrew  J  JK,  the  Ung  of  the  Amalekltes,  ao 
called  on  account  of  his  size,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Latin  gigaa;  taU^  in  Welch  Ul,  is  derived  by 
Bavis  ftom  the  Hebrew  ^Sh  <o  elevate;  le/ky  Is 
doobcless  derived  flrom  1^  and  that  (hmi  the  Latin 
Mvatw  raised. 

mgk,  Is  the  term  in  most  general  oae,  which  aeema 
llicewise  in  the  asost  unqoaliflM  mannerto  express  the 
Idea  of  extension  upwards,  which  ia  eoounon  to  them 
an.  Whatever  Is  taA  and  Uftjf  is  kiwht  but  every 
tMng  is  not  tell  or  is/ky  which  Is  A^r**  TaUtmdUfir 
both  designate  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  iMfM ; 
faattellia  pecoHarly  applicable  to  whatslioou  apor 


aiaads  np  in  a  perpeadfealar  direetlon:  whUe  fofte  Is 
said  of  that  which  Is  exnoded  in  breadth  aa  well  aa  in 
height:  that  which  is Ufted  np  or  raised  by  an  accre- 
tion of  matter  or  an  expannw  in  tlie  air.  By  this 
rule  we  say  that  a  houae  Is  At/A,  a  chhnney  tsUt  a 

Trees  are  In  general  said  to  be  high  which  exceed 
tbv  ordinary  standard  of  height;  they  are  opposed  to 
the  low; 
High  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 
And  bold  Merlon  to  excite  their  rear.— Fori. 
A  poplar  is  said  to  be  tall,  oot  only  from  its  exceeding 
other  trees  in  hmghi,  but  from  Ita  peipendicQlar  and 
apiral  manner  of  giowtaig  is  oppoaed  la  that  which.ia 
hnlky; 

Fronraie  on  earth  their  baaniaoas  bediea  lay, 
Like  moonlatai  flra,  as  Call  and  itnight  as  thmr. 

Pon. 
A  man  and  a  hone  are  likewlee  said  to  be  tall;  bnt  a 
hedge,  a  deslE,  and  other  common  ol^ects,  are  j^fil.    A 
hin  IS  highy  bnt  a  mountain  is  lo/ty;  churches  are  In 
■eneral  highy  bnt  the  steeples  or  the  domea  of  catiw- 
orals  are  G/l^,  and  their  spires  are  tali ; 
B*en  now,  O  king!  *t  la  giv*n  thee  to  destroy 
The  l^kf  tow*rs  of  wide-extended  Troy.— Pops. 
With  the  high  is  aasodated  no  idea  of  what  Is 
alrlkhig;  bat  the  (aU  Is  coupled  with  the  aspiring  or 
that  which  strires  to  out-top:  the  fo/ty  is  always 
coupled  with  the  grand,  and  that  which  commanda 
admiration. 

High  and  lajtf  have  a  moral  aeeeptaHon,  but  tafi  Is 
taken  in  the  natoral  sense  only:  high  and  l^fbt  are 
applied  10  penons  or  what  Is  personal,  with  the  Same 
dh!l»eRc«  In  degree  aa  belbre:  a  l#/iytHle  or  leftv 
pretenfidtm  conveys  more  than  ^  High  title  or  a  high  ; 
pretention.  Men  of  h^h  rank  ihoaid  have  high  iitf.Hi' 
uf  \irtoc  ar«d  per&ouai  dignity,  ami  kwp  them^lv*^ 
cIcHr  rVwo  e^  eiy  tUing  low  and  mfau  ;  • 


When  you  are  tried  hi  scandal's  eodrt, 
Stand  high  in  honour,  wealth,  or  wit, 
All  others  who  Infieriour  sit 
Oxicelve  themselves  in  conscience  bonnd 
To  Join  and  drag  you  to  the  ground.-^wirr. 
A  lofty  ambition  often  soars  too  high  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  its  possessor,  whose  fhll  to  the  greater  When 
be  finds  himself  compelled  to  descend ; 
Without  thee,  nothing  lofty  can  1 4ng ; 
Come,  th«D,  and  with  thyself  thy  genius  bring. 
Dryokn. 

TO  HEIGHTEN,  RAISE,  AGGRAVATE. 

To  heighten  is  to  make  higher  (».  Haughty).  To 
rai«0 is  to  cause  to  ri««  (o.  To  arise).  To  aggravato 
iv.  TV  aggravate)  is  to  make  heacy.  Heighten,  refers 
more  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  making  higher; 
raise  to  the  mode :  we  heighten  a  house  by  raising 
the  roof;  as  raising  conveys  the  Idea  of  setting  up 
aloft,  which  Is  not  incloded  in  the  word  heighten; 
'Purity  and  \ittae heighten  all  the  powers  of  fruition.* 
—Blair.  On  the  same  ground  a  headdress  may  be 
saM  to  be  heightened^  which  is  made  higher  than  it 
was  before ;  and  a  chair  or  a  table  is  raised  that  is  dkt 
upon  something  else:  bnt  in  speaking  of  a  wall,  we 
msy  say,  that  it  is  either  heightened  or  raised^  because 
the  operation  and  result  must  in  both  cases  be  the 
same;  *I  would  have  our  conceptions  raised  by  the 
dignity  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  expreorion,  rather 
than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of  leathers.*— 
Adoiso.i.  In  the  lm|Mt>per  sense  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction :  we  heighten  the  Taloe 
of  a  thing ;  we  raiee  Its  prtee :  we  heighten  the  gran- 
deur of  an  object ;  we  raise  a  fhmlly. 

Heighten  and  aggravate  have  connexton  with  each 
otiier  only  In  application  to  offences:  the  enormity  of 
an  oflboce  is  haghtenedy  the  guilt  of  the  offender  Is 
aggravated  by  particular  circumstances.  The  horroura 
of  a  murder  are  heightened  by  being  committed  la  the 
dead  of  the  night ;  the  guih  of  the  perpetrator  is  ag- 
gravated by  tlie  addition  of  Ingr^tude  to  murder: 
'The  couinris  of  pusiHauimity  are  very  rarely  put  ofl; 
while  they  are  always  sore  to  aggravaU  the  evils 
from  which  they  would  fly.*— Borkk. 

TO  ANIMATE,  INSPIRE,  ENLIVEN,  CHEER, 

EXHILARATE. 
To  animate  Is  to  give  lift  (v.  7b  eneeurage) ;  inspire. 
In  French  tiwptrsr,  Latin  tnsrtroj  compounded  of  i$t 
and  spiroy  signifies  to  breathe  life  or  spirit  into  any 
one ;  enliven,  from  ck  or  to  and  Uven,  has  the  same 
sense;  cAssr,  In  French  chire,  Flemish  ci^re  the  coun- 
tenance, Greek  x<'^  J^Xi  aignifles  the  giving  Joy  or 
spirit;  exhilarate^  In  Laiin  ezhilaratney  participle  of 
exhUarOf  (h>m  htlarisy  Gitek  t^ap^f  Jojrimi,  Hebrew 
pSv  to  exuH  or  leap  for  Joy,  stenlfles  to  saake  glad. 
'  Jnimate  and  tiupire  imply  the  communicatfon  of 
the  vital  or  menul  spark ;  enliven,  cheery  and  exkUa- 
raU  signify  acttona  on  the  mind  or  body.  To  be  am- 
id, In  Its  physical  sense.  Is  simply  to  receive  the 
first  spark  of  animal  life  In  however  snail  a  degree; 
fbr  there  are  awtsiated  behigs  in  the  world  possessing 
the  Tltal  power  in  an  infhute  variety  of  degrees  and 
fbrais; 

Throngh  subterranean  cells 
Where  searchhia  sunbeame  scarce  can  find  a  way, 
nosMted  neaTCS.— T 


•TnoHsoM. 

To  be  an^Niated  In  the  moral  sense  Is  to  receive  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  sentient  or  tMnklng  ikculty ; 
which  is  equally  varied  Id  thinkiagbelnp:  eedmatien 
therefore  never  conveys  the  fciea  of  receiving  any 
strong  degree  of  either  physical  or  moral  fedUig; 
'  The  more  to  askimau  the  people,  he  stood  on  high, 
from  whence  he  might  best  be  heard,  and  cried  onto 
them  with  a  k>ud  voice.*— KNOtLss.  To  inspire^  on 
the  contrary,  expresses  the  eommunkation  of  a  strooa 
moral  sentiment  or  passion :  hence  to  cniiRiate  with 
courage  is  a  less  Ibrcible  expresshm  than  to  inspire 
with  courage:  we  likewise  speak  at  inspiring  Yriih 
emulation  or  s  thirst  for  knowledge :  not  of  artvittwr 
with  *Hiiul«tion  or  n  li.irM  foi  kn<»nlt»<lgf-. ; 

K9«*li  s^ntl*  Hr^H-t  with  Vlrftl*-  ^Rrin»h  *hp.  more*, 
Jtr,*i*"-e->  "^tu  .fljurn-.  rc*ncs  titln^jMU'ifcl  V»v?«. 
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^M'  iiuUrisnmKdB  Urn  tplrits,  bodi  anlnal  and 
iZui ;  Uwy  aU  delMM  ao  Ktkm  on  the  fhuM  bv  Um 
r^Snnaicailoo  of  pleMurable  enioiioM:  Uie  mind  to 

TIM  ktoefotaat  kaart  to  aJkMrtd  bf  wltn— Ing  tkt 
'ZgSSmSrSomni  *T1m  crtaHoa  to  a  penMinj 
JEStoa  |Md  HMa;  crery  tbii«  ha  aMi  dUrv  and 

73»ooovinattttoi  or  loetal  lUbi 

Nor  wral  rfilna  alaoa,  bat  rwal  aaondi 
XxAslarflteUie  spirit— Oowrsft. 

to  ll»  Domentt  of  trouMt;  uiwipaeiad  food  aawt  to 
■ft  10  «xAa«^U«  Uie  spirito. 

ANDCATIOK,  UTB.  VIVACITY,  SWWT. 

jfMtetftiM  and  ItTcdo  aot  dUbr  etobw  In  aeMe  or 

JSSSST^^  latior  to  nma  In  Amlilar  wm. 

Sv  anm  cMmt  Um  pvthMlar  or  icaeral  Mate  of 

nal  oatara  and  Mala  of  Uw  Iballngfc  _  -  .w.  j»^ 
A  paiaon  of  no  •««««#«  to  dhrartad  ^J^^ 
tfaSutohlni  cbaracteriMiek  of  bto  nature,  wkteb  to 
iSndTaponoa  of  no  atvactly  to  a  doll  oonpanion: 
iTpmon  Vi»  »lrtt  to  anllt  to  aMKlate  wUto  otiMca. 
X?S1»  wkh  «toMl.>»  takai  an  Intaijjt  In  «^ 
tliint :  a  vivneitM  nian  calsbet  at  erery  thing  that  to 
^taawi(  and  Intew^li^:  a  -F^rt  »"  !?!E!«S? 
ptaM^mtkea  grant  aurtkni,  and  dtocegardi  dlAcal- 

^  nMkff  may  addiaa  bto  aodlenee  wtih  naora  or 
IM  ZmSm  weoidinf  to  tb«  dtopotitioo  In  which 
rtoSrST^haBfSI  hafa  a  Uv«ly,««»aljd  at- 
p!et^-«niLB.  ApamicrBaybeiaidlvhtoikUlto 
^^  vl(fklatt>htopteuire; 

Tba  Tary  dead  creation  from  thy  toMh 
■  a  mimiek  li/d.— TnoMon. 


dmaotl  oiillfb8Mftoriba«mMailpi». 

peritoi  of  hto  naf  »c^ ««*?*tS^  ""J??*^ 

JippltodtotbeMf^  of  bavlncttaaitUlneMof death; 

Howdtadtlw  fttaUakintdomUeaS— Tan«n«« 


TocHBBi  BNOoumAGS,  ooiir<Mrr. 

dtow  has  the  MUM  slfnlllcation  as  flven  ondsr  dm 
head  of  TV  mimMt$;  mcMrejv,  coniponnded  of  m 
andcMirtf«,siailieatolMpirewlihcourafi;  ss^arf, 
compaaiiH<^asst  or  am,  and  /artis  «ras«  apH- 
testahiTlforaieoriCrenfUKn. 

To  cAfsr  nanrds  the  spirits ;  to  ammnf  the  resn- 
Intion:  thesadreqalretobedtoM^;  the  UmM  to  ba 
mcMrafwd.  Hlrtbful  compeny  to  snHed  to  dUir  thosa 
who  labonr  under  nnydeprvsskNi;  •  Every  eve  bsstowa 
the  €k0€rm£  look  of  anprobatlon  upon  the  bumbla 
man.*— CimaaaLAiin.  Tha  prospect  of  ncccw  sn- 
cMrwM  those  who  have  any  object  to  oblate :' Ooaa- 
rialwnfif  produeee  |Ood  nature  and  mntual  lencvo- 
imee.  raeel^ares  the  thnonras,  soothe  the  turbnlent. 
huuDaulam  the  fierce,  and  dtotlngutohes  a  society  of 
clvmaed  penaas  fnnh  saeaies.;--AMHsoii. 

To cftsiraad  Me^er«  have  both  ncvd  to  the  spl- 
rka,  bat  the  taller  dMbrs  la  dsgiee  n^WMMr-Jf 


A  man  of  a  vivadsas  temper  dimisee  hto  vJvadty  Into 
an  hto  words  and  neiioos;  *  Hto  eteeeily  to  seen  in 
dolM  an  the  odtoes  of  lilii,  wUh  readtoem  ofjqranC, 
udproprtoty  In  the  manner  of  doing  theni.*--0TUi^. 
A  uwnTflJriHl  suits  hto  measures  to  the  ezlgency  of 


cSrezpnesm  mora  than  10 ese^ert;  theiiniersir 
nliyiM  toprodnce  a  Urdy  sentiment,  the  tatter  lo 
tasseoornmoveapalnCiUone:  wearadUsred  In  tha 
momenu  of  deepoodency,  whether  ftom  W|U  or  tern, 
ginary  canam;  we  are  cM^«rt«d  in  the  hour  af  dta- 


Bleep  seldom  vtoiis  sorrow, 
WlMiiltdoea,lltoacM^« 


Okcrtv  to  meady  aAded  by  the  dtoeooiae  aT 
others ;  amfwrHmg  to  aiR^ed^by  the  aeUoaa,  as  waB 
es  the  words,  of  others.    Nothing  tends  mere  to  dtaar 


H«  dfooping  eoni  than  u~^. -•  --r:^-^:-,' 

deinemitom  iheee  we  tore  J  tlM^mo*  eflhmalmBnan 
of  e«nr#rt«iif  the  poor  and  aflUcted,  to  bf  wttrrtai 
thekwaato;  *Thrra  are  wrtiars  of  gram  dtottncttan 
whnhnve  made  It  an  argument  for  picwldeica,  tfatt 
the  whote  earth  to  corned  with  graea,  rmher  than  wtoto 
nny  other  ooioar.  as  being  such  a  tight  mistiira  of 
Mghtaad  shade,  that  sMi^tfTis  and  auengthsns  the 


PUeweU  the  Ug  war,  ,     ^^ 
The  m^rO-elirring  drum,  Ih*  eai*|dcrdng  flte. 

LIFELESS,  DEAD,  INANIMATB. 
liAlMfmod  dsad  euppoee  the  abeence  of  lUbwhera 
II  Ims  once  been;  tmrnmrnmU  «PI»?«  »■  •J*'??* 
whera  H  has  never  been;  a  penoii  «•  saW tobe l<fp- 
iMSordMd  fhmiwhom  lUb  bm  departed;  Ihemate- 
ital  world  constoto  of  ol4ecm  wbldi  are  by  natura 
jmanimatt:  *  We  may  In  some  sort  he  said  to  have  a 
eocfteiy  even  wkh  the  hunimmU  worid.*-Binuca. 
J4ftli»t  to  negative;  It  stonUtes  simply  wflhout  Hta, 
er  the  vital  spark:  dwd  bposlUve;  it  denotes  an 
actual  and  perfcct  change  to  the  '**-'•     w-  »•« 


which  sinks  ftom  a  slMa  of 


e  oMect.  We  may 
epeaUngofa  body 
teSniBtoo  that  of 


Nor  can  hto  l(r«Uss  noatril  ptoase. 
With  the  once  nvtohing  emeH.— €0 
We  speak  of  dead  bodies  to  designate  nch  as  have 
undergSe  «» entira  change  ;•  A  brute  anda  man  are 
nnoibtf  thtaig,  when  they  are  aUve  and  when  they  are 
dMd.'-HAt«s.  A  peiioo,  therelbre,  »"  wbom  an<- 
MMtion  to  suspended,  to,  for  the  time  being,  ^W«#, 
in  eppearance  at  taas^  aithough  we  should  not  my 


In  the  moral  acceptation,  tifOeit  and  nMsteate 
eepeet  the  splrtts;  dMd  reepeos  the  moral  ftdlng. 
A  penon  to  snid  to  be  UftUu  who  hae  kim  the  spirlls 
which  he  once  had;  be  to  said  to  be  tfrnanmets  when 
he  to  naturally  warning  ta  eplrite:  a  person  who  to 
f0lM#  to  imiued  te  ei^agrmsst ;  he  who  to  dsed  to 


/wi. 


TO  CONSOLE,  SOLACE,  COMPOET 

Ctoue^t  and  selast  are  derived  (kom  Om  sasM  aovvB^ 
la  French  csnsel«r,  Latin  cmustvr  and  $»UUim,  poa- 
■iWy  ftom  sslan  th^  nouod,  wWch  noorishee  aD 
thingi;  to  cMi/#rt  slgnOm  to  aflbrd  ces^srt  (a.  TV 


cJnseli  and  stlacf  denato  the  raltovteg  of  prta ; 
mf0H  marks  both  the  ceromnnlMilon  af  posWva 
MMrenndihersNefofpaln.    Wewnmis  etheni 

1^1 >.  .   —^ ^-f.  ...^  ^^»^^mM    « tvith  ■•_ 


cAmr). 

Oma. 
casi/vrt  1 

ptoaMre  ana  ■■■  ■■■•■»  vt  |mh«m     ww*.  .^w..^.  .■.—  >•« 

Witbwords;  weevuMls  or  Miam  ««S^««^**, »?: 
flectkms;waesair«rf  by  words  or  deeds.  Omsaltto 
uaed  00  mora  hnportani  oceastons  than  salam.  W^ 
cMself  our  friends  when  they  meet  wiUi  affltotlons; 
we  reJaes  ourselves  when  we  meet  with  dtoasmrs;  vra 
e#-f*rt  those  who  stand  In  need  of  comfort 

^he  greatest  cmuslotmi  which  we  can  ei^ov  on  tba 
death  of  our  (Henito  to  derived  fttwi  the  hope  thnt  they 
have  exchanged  a  state  of  Imper^lon  and  sorrow 
foronethmtofuUof  pure  and  unmixed  Mlciiy;  *Ia 
amietlonaBBen  generafty  draw  their  cMWSlatiMi  o«t  <)C 
books  of  morafty,  which  Indeed  are  of  ^reat  nee  to 
fortliy  and  streimthen  the  mind  against  the  impriLmloas 
of  sorrow.*- Anoeson.    tt  to  no  small  ssiaw  to  ua  in 


— JOHVSOM 


with  tha  eontampimion  ( -^ 

The  cMi/M'trwhieh  a  parson  eiUoya 
may  be  conrideraWi  enhaaeed  by  the  eompaitooa 
with  what  he  has  formeriy  sufibred:  *If  our  amio- 
tkMW are  light,  we shaU  be  sw^r«r*M<  by  ihecompaii- 
son  we  make  between  oureaLvm  and  our  (bUow-anf . 
foran.*— AnMsoa. 


EN0U8H  8TK0irrM£8. 
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CXmFOtT,  PLEABVKB. 

CWWrf  (v.  TV  dUer).  that  feoaine  EnglWl  wend, 
iwcrihoi  wbfti  Engtano  only  aflbrds:  we  nMy  And 
mUmsnrt  in  every  countiy ;  but  cMi/Vrl  la  to  be  Ibund 
in  oar  own  country  only :  the  grand  l^atnie  In  e#av/#r( 
iiMbfiaotlality;  In  that  of  Harare  la  wannth.  PU^- 
nrt  la  quickly  tocceeded  by  pain ;  It  la  the  lot  of  bu- 
■lanity  that  to  every  ^iMMir*  there  should  be  an  alloy : 
en^mrt  la  that  pocilon  of  ptem$ure  which  aeema  to  lie 
czeiopcfroaiihiedlaadvaatafB;  U  li  the  naoai  darable 
•ort  Of  alwurg. 

GM^f«rf  mum.  he  aoofht  for  at  boBM;  plM§mn  ia 
puiaved  abnaad :  fmfwH  dependa  upoa  a  thoaaaad 
MnehMtriflea  which  daily  arlee;  it  la  the  reUef  of  a 
pain,  the  helfhieoing  of  a  graUaMtion,  the  Mpp(y  of 
•  want,  or  tlie  leaioval  of  an  inconvenience ; 

Thy  pvwfaw  virtnea  Joiliied  nv  carii^ 

And  promlrd  evrnfmi,  to  my  silver  haira.— Pom. 

flM9w  \»  the  companion  of  luiury  and  abundance ; 
It  dweUa  hi  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the  abodea  of 
die  voluptuary :  but  fmf§irt  ia  wlUiln  the  reach  of  tlie 
pDoceai,  and  the  portion  of  those  who  know  bow  to 
buahaiid  their  means,  and  to  adapt  their  ei^ymenta 
to  their  hahlia  and  circumstances  in  life.  Cmfori  la 
le«  than  pleaMTt  hi  the  detaU;  U  Is  more  than  ^• 
•art  in  tlie  aggregate. 

mniPATHT,  COMPAfiSION,  COHMISESATION, 
OONDOLENCB. 
^maflHTt  ftoM  the  Oteelc  e«M  or  edy  with,  and 
adtsc  fbeniig,  has  the  literal  meaning  of  fdlowfeellnc, 
that  Is,  a  khidrad  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in  company 
"  another.  Oawostim,  ftom  c#bi  and  ptit  to 
r ;  lesiBitosi'atNa,  from  the  Latin  mm  and  mittrim 
ry ;  esmdslMiee,  from  the  Latta  csa  and  i^Ue  to 
grieve,  sMry  a  like  suAhIm,  or  a  suflbring  in  com- 
pany. HeneeU  liobvioitt,  thai  aecordinglo  the  deri- 
vation of  the  words  Sfmpmtkf  may  be  said  either  of 
Ideasafe  or  pain,  the  real  only  of  that  which  is  ptUnftil. 
a^mpmtkif  preserves  Its  original  meamhig  In  its  appllca- 
tioB,  forwel«ighorery^«y«ilp«iAf;  thismay.hc 
ever,  be  only  a  merely  physical  aActioa;  * Teu  i 
tM  young,  no  more  am  I;  goto,  then,  there's  spsipc- 
ttp;  you  are  merry,  an  ami;  ha!  hat  then  there *a 
more  sywpeiAy;  you  kwe  aaek,  and  ao  do  I ;  wonU 
yenr—^HASaPBAas.  Hence  U  ia  that  the  word  msh 
#a«Af  may  be  taken  for  a  aecret  alliance  or  kbidred 
Ibaling  between  two  minds  or  between  the  mind  and 


Or  syamaap  or  aooM  eonnatural  Ibroe, 
Fiowerful  at  greateat  distance  to  unite. 
With  aecrat  amity,  things  of  Uke  Und, 
By  oaereteal  conv^aDca.^MifcToir. 
That  mind  and  bod  v  often  syaqMlMM 
b  iMn;  anch  b  thia  union  nature tiea-^-nJamnm. 
Bat  mr«pa4J^  when  uken  in  a  aenae  the  moat  cloaely 
dined  to  cMipustM,  doee  not  go  beyond  the  feeling 
•pother*a  pleaaurea  or  palna ;  we  may  tfmfmtkiie  with 
othen without caaemlally servhig them ;  'Their coun- 
trymen were  panicularfy  attentive  to  all  their  stoiy. 
•ad  MwmpMMtU  with  their  heroes  in  aU  their  adven- 
taras.*~ADmsoir.    Omftuim^^  on  the  other  hand, 
Boc  on^  a  moral,  but  an  active  fbding;  if  we  ftel 
CMBpcsWea,  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  towards 
filievingtheol»iect; 
'Mongthoae  whom  honeat  Uvea  can  reeommend. 
Oar  iaatiea  mora  esayasMsn  aboald  eitend. 

DitiaiAM. 
Ckwaas^  la  awakened  by  any  aortoT  sadbriim,  hot 
MrdMiaity  those  which  are  attributable  to  midbitiiae ; 
(The  guod-natored  man  la  apt  to  be  moved  with  cmi- 
^amn  for  ihoae  miafortunei  and  inArmitlea,  whkh 
another  would  turn  into  ridicule.*— AnMaoN.  Cbm- 
mUmratUn  la  a  stronger  ftdlng  awakened  by  deep  die- 
treaa,  above  all  by  the  tmuMea  which  people  bring  on 
theinaelvee ;  a  criminal  going  to  aaflbr  the  penal^  of 
the  law  demanda  etwmia^nuitm  ; 

Bhe  hMleed  weeping ;  and  her  lovely  plight 
Immoveable,  till  peace  oblaio*d  from  foult 


Tbao  most  w«  thoae  who  groan  beoeath  the  weight 
Of  age,  diaeaae,  or  want,  cwmnifsrate  f— DamiAir. 


Ackaowled^d  and  depkir'd,  hi  Adam  wrought 
--„  -BIiLToa. 

floAforsM 


C»mfa»nm  may  be  awakened  hi  tbo  ndnds  of  iu..»^ 
of  very  unequal  condition ;  cMiaiif  eraf  ton  supposm  a 
certain  distance,  at  least  in  the  external  conditioa  of 
the  parties;  he  who  MaranssratM  being  set  above  the 
chance  of  fhlHng  hito  the  calamities  of  hfan  who  is 
commiserated :  whence  it  is  repreaented  as  the  foelhig 
which  our  wretchedneweieites  in  the  Supreme  Being. 
CnuMmics  suppoaaa  an  entire  equality ;  it  <     '   ' 


evenr  thing  but  what  flows  out  of  the  courtesy  and 
food-win  of  one  fHend  to  another,  and  la  called  forth 
by  evenn  whlcb  the  partlea  on  either  aide  are  equally 
ezpoaed  to;  we  cmMle  with  a  penoo  on  the  death  of 

Ik  that  I 


a  lelaUve ;  *  Wby  should  I  think  that  all  that  devout 
multHude,  which  so  hitely  cried  Hosanna  In  the  streeisk 
dM  not  also  bear  their  part  In  these  puMick  esndslnirt 
(on  the  cruclflxloa  of  our  Saviour).*— Hall. 

?ather  than  all  must  sulKr,  some  must  die, 
et  nature  must  emtdnU  their  misay.— Dojoum 

GRACIOUS,  MERCIFUL,  KIND. 

OraciMis,  when  eompaied  to  aisre^^  la  used  only 
in  the  spiritual  aenae ;  the  latter  la  appUcable  to  the 
conduct  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  Oeky. 

^racs  Is  exerted  In  doing  good  to  an  object  that  hoi 
merited  the  contrarv ;  awrey  hi  exerted  In  withhoMbig 
the  evil  which  has  been  merited.  God  la  grmeioua  to 
Ma  creaturea  in  RfR>rdlng  them  not  only  an  opportunitf 
to  addreaa  him.  but  every  encouragement  to  lay  opea 
their  wanta  to  him ;  their  unworthineM  and  ainfulneaa 
are  not  made  impedhnenis  of  looeaa  to  hhn.  God  la 
wureifmi  to  the  vUeat  of  ainners,  and  lenda  an  ear  to 
the  smallest  breath  of  repentance ;  in  tlie  moment  of 
exeeutina  vengeance  he  stops  bis  arm  at  the  voice  of 
sopplicauon :  he  expects  the  same  aia'^  to  be  extended 
l»y  man  towards  his  oflending  brother. 

Oraee,  In  tlie  lodv  lense  in  which  it  is  here  admitted, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  made  the  atulbute  of  ai$ 
human  being,  however  elevated  his  rank:  nothing 
short  of  inflnlte  wisdom  as  well  as  goodnem  can  bo 
aoppoaed  eanable  of  doing  good  to  oflboders  without 
producing  ultimate  evO ; 

He  lieard  my  vowa,  and  jracwasly  decreed 

My  grounds  to  be  restor*d,  my  former  flocks  to  feed. 

DaTMii. 
Weteaking  to  attmnpt  ooy display  of  ^aes  by  be- 


stowlna  fhvourt  on  criminals,  his  conduct  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  Interests  of  society :  but  whan 


we  apeak  of  the  Almi^ly  aa  diapeoaing  hb  gooda  to 
ainners,  and  even  courting  them  by  every  act  or  endear- 
ment to  by  aside  their  aina,  we  clearly  pmelve  that 
thbdlfl^rence  arises  fWmi  the  infinite  dbpariiy  between 
him  and  us ;  which  makes  that "  hb  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  nor  are  his  thoughts  our  thoughts.**^  am  In- 
dliied  theretbre  to  think  that  in  our  language  we  have 
made  a  pecuHariy  Just  dbtinctlon  between  graee  and 
mercjf.  by  confining  the  former  to  the  acts  of  the 
Almighty,  and  apnlylng  the  huter  Indbcrimiuately  to 
both ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  merew  as  (W  as  it  respecta 
the  suspension  of  punishment,  lies  altogether  ^t^fj 
the  reach  of  human  discretion ; 

Hethat*ssMrc(/W 

Unto  the  bad  b  emd  lothe  good.— RaKBOlHi. 

Ormcums,  when  compared  with  Mid,  dHfen  prlo- 

elpally  as  to  the  station  of  the  persoas  to  whom  It  ii 

applied.  OractMw  b  altogether  confined  t  •  superioura ; 

kind  b  indbcrimiuately  employed  for  >up4*rioura  and 

Xib:  a  king  gives  a  yrrodsas  reception  to  the  nobba 
are  presented  to  him ;  one  friend  given  a  kind 
reception  to  another  by  whom  he  bvbitedT  OrMcint 
b  a  term  in  peculiar  use  at  court,  and  among  princes ; 
It  neeessarify  soppooes  a  voluntary  descent  from  a 
loAy  station,  to  put  oneself,  for  the  thne  being,  upon  a 
b^el  with  th<ise  to  whom  one  speaks :  It  cnroprehendau 
therefore,  condescension  In  manner,  aflbbllity  In  ad- 
dress ;  *  So  graeiont  hath  God  been  to  us,  that  be  bath 
made  those  thhigs  to  be  our  duty  which  naturally  tend 
to  our  felidt¥.*— Tillotsom.  Kindnu$  b  a  <hNiies. 
tick  virtue ;  it  b  found  mostly  among  those  who  have 
not  so  much  ceremonial  to  dbpense  with ;  it  b  the  die- 
plajr  oTonr  Mod-wiM  not  only  In  the  manner,  but  to  the 
aetloo  itseir;  It  b  not  confined  to  the  tone  of  the  vobe^ 
the  geMie  er  the  bo4y,  or  the  Bode  ef  oipfeniQ^ 
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but  titMdi  la  •ami  Mrvicet  lu  ibe  clinart  reUlloiM 
of  tociety ;  a  luMter  is  ktud  to  h\»  tervauii  ia  the  time 
of  thetr  sickneM ;  frivuda  who  are  kind  to  cue  another 
liave  perpetual  onportunities  of  ditplaying  Itteir  kind- 
ness in  variouf  Utile  ofBcei ; 
tiove;  tliat  would  all  meojuat  and  lenp'ratemalie, 
Kind  to  tbemnivea  and  oilien  for  liia  aalte. 

Wallbe.    ' 


PITY,  COMPABSIOir. 
TlM  pain  wliidi  one  feela  at  tbe  dlMreMei  of  aBOttaer 
ia  tlw  idea  that  ia  common  to  tlw  rignifieaikw  of  both 
tbeae  tenna,  tMi  they  dUftr  in  tlw  ol^eet  liiai  eaoaea 
tlie  distreai.  Ptiy,  which  is  probaMy  ehaufcd  bom 
pietm,  ia  eidted  principaHv  by  tba  wealcncM  or  da- 
graded  condition  of  ibe  aubject:  samftmswu.  (v.  '' — 
soOy)  by  hie  uncontroUaMe  and  inerilable  n 
tunea.  We  pit^  a  man  ofa  wealt  undentandlnf  who 
expoeee  his  weakneas :  we  eompsssionate  the  man  wIm 
is  reduced  to  a  state  of  begaarv  and  want.  PtCy  ia 
kindly  extended  by  tlioee  innblgher  condition  to  such 
■a  are  humble  in  tlieir  outward  clrcomatances ;  tlie 
poor  are  at  all  tiroes  deserving  of  pitf  wtien  their 
porerty  is  not  the  positive  (hiit  of  vice ; 

Others  extended  nalted  on  th^  floor. 

Exird  from  human  pity  here  tliev  lie. 

And  Imow  no  end  or  mis*ry  till  they  die. 

rOMfUKT. 

OfsiMmfn  la  a  aentimeot  which  exteods  to  persons 
In  all  coodidona;  the  good  Samaritan  bad  cisyassitii 
on  the  traveller  who  faU  among  thievea ; 
His  (kte  cMilpamMi  in  the  victor  bred ; 
>  Stem  aa  he  was,  he  yet  rever'd  the  dead.— Pops. 
Pity,  though  a  tender  aentiment.  Li  ao  closely  allied  to 
contempt,  that  an  ingenuous  mind  te  alwaya  loath  to 
be  the  sabtJeet'of  it,  since  it  can  never  be  awakened 
but  by  some  circumstances  of  inferiority  ;  it  hurts  the 
honest  pride  of  a  man  to  reflect  that  he  can  excite  no 
Interest  but  by  provoking  a  comparison  to  his  own  dis- 
advantage :  on  the  other  hand,  such  is  the  general  in- 
0nnitv  of  our  natures,  and  such  our  exposure  to  the 
casualties  of  human  life,  that  compassion  Is  a  pure  and 
delightful  sentiment,  that  is  reciprocally  bestowed  a,nd 
acknowledged  by  all  with  equal  satisfaction. 


PITY,  MEROT. 
The  feelings  we  indulge,  and  the  conduct  we  adopt, 
towards  others  who  suffer  tor  their  demerits,  is  the  com- 
mon Idea  which  renders  these  terms  synonymous ;  but 
pitjf  lays  hold  of  those  clrcumstan^Bs  which  do  not 
aflect  the  moral  character,  or  which  dimUilsh  the  cul- 
pability of  the  individual :  aurcy  lays  hold  of  those 
external  circumstances  which  may  diminish  punish- 
ment Pitty  is  often  a  sentiment  unaccompanied  with 
Ikction ;  sMrey  Is  often  a  mode  of  action  unaccom- 
panied with  sentiment:  we  have  or  take  piiM  upon  a 
person,  but  we  show  mercjf  to  a  person.  Ptty  is  be* 
(Mowed  by  men  in  their  domestic  and  private  capacity ; 
ai«rcy  Is  shown  in  the  exercise  of  power :  a  roaster 
hasptty  upon  his  offending  servant  by  passing  over  his 
offences,  and  affording  him  the  opportunity  of  amend- 
ment, or  an  individual  may  f^l  a  sentiment  towards 
aootbar  whom  he  thinitt  In  a  degraded  situation. 
Isf fy  fhrni  my  aoul  unhappy  men, 
UNDpeil'd  by  WMt  to  prostitute  their  pen. 

ROSCOXKOIf. 

The  magistrate  ahow;*  vurey  to  a  criminal  by  abridg- 
ing his  punishment;  'Samples  of  justice  must  be 
made  for  terrour  to  some ;  examples  of  sicrcy  for  com- 
fbrt  to  others;  the  cme  procures  fear,  and  the  otJier 
love.*— Bacon;  Pitm  lies  lu  the  breast  of  an  individual, 
»nd  may  be  bestowed  at  his  discretion :  surcy  ia  restrict- 
ed by  the  rules  of  civil  society ;  it  must  not  interfere 
with  the  adminiitration  of  justice.  Young  offenders 
caO  fbr  great  pify.  as  their  oflences  are  oOen  the  fruit  of 
Incxpeiience  and  bad  example,  ratlier  than  of  depra- 
vity :  wurqf  Is  an  imperative  duty  in  those  who  liave 
the  power  of  inflicting  punishment,  particularly  in  cases 
wtiere  life  and  death  are  concerned. 

Ptty  and  aurcy  are  likewise  applied  to  the  brute 
creation  with  a  similar  distinction :  pity  shows  itself  la 
KUeving  real  miaeiy,  and  ia  lightening  burdeasj 


mercf  Is  disptayed  lo  Hw  mtmmt  af  pain  which  oat 
inflicts.    One  takea  j»tty  on  a  poor  assto r" 
■■      " *Anant 


ant  dropped  Into  the 
water ;  a  Wi>od-pi|eon  took  jrffy  on  her,  and  threw  her 


gives  (bdder  to  relieve  hunger ; 

Iter ;  a  WiX)d-pi|eon  took  jH 
a  little  bough.*— L*EsTaA]i«K.    One  shows  a 
mercy  by  abstaining  to  lay  heavy  stripes  upon  ha 
back; 

Cowards  are  crueL  hot  the  brave 
Love  msreft  and  Mlight  to  save— Gat. 

These  tenna  aia  aMwtover  appMabla  to  the  Deity. 
in  regard  to  hia  creaturea^  particularly  man.  Ood 
takea  •itn  on  m  aa  entire  dcpeodanis  upon  him:  ha 
extenos  his  surey  towarda  ua  aa  oflfendeta  against  hfaa : 
be  shows  Ma  p^by  relieving  oar  wants ;  he  dMwa 
hte  sMTsy  by  Ibiiivtiig  oar  sins. 

PITIABIiE,  PTTBOUB,  PFTIFUL. 
These  three  epithets  drawn  fhmi  the  same  woid 
have  shades  of  difference  in  sense  and  appUcatkio ; 
pitiahU  signifies  deserving  of  pity ;  piUsust  moving 
pity ;  pitiftd^  fbll  of  that  which  awakens  ptty .-  a  con- 
dition Is  j»ttMiif  which  is  so  dietressingas  to  call  forth 
j»i(y ;  a  cry  inpitssns  which  indicates  such  distress  aa 
can  excite  jKty;  a  conduct  is  pitifnl  which  marka  a 
character  entitled  toytty. 

The  firtt  of  these  terms  ia  taken  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  term  y>ty ;  the  last  two  in  Its  unfkvoarable  aeose: 
what  is  piuMs  In  a  person  Is  Independent  of  any 
thing  la  himself;  eiraunstaneea  have  rendered  him 
piUMs;  'Is  It  then  Impossible  that  a  man  may  be 
found  who  without  crlmhial  iU  latantk>a,  or /ttMNs 
absurdity,  shall  prefinr  a  mixed  fovemmant  to  either 
of  the  extnaneaV— Buaxs.     What  Is  pitsmu  nntf 
pit^ul  in  a  man  ariasa  fhrnthehelptossnesaandhn- 
becllltyor  wortfalessness  of  his  character ;  the  IbmMr 
reapects  that  which  Is  weak ;  the  latter  that  which  la 
worthleaslnhim:  when  a  poor  craatare  makes  yiissas 
moans,  it  indlcatea  hia  Incapacity  to  help  himasif  aa 
he  oo^t  to  do  out  of  his  troahlesi  or  at  least  hia  lai> 
pntienoe  under  aolBering; 
I  have  In  view,  calUng  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  aeed  shall  braise 
The  serpent's  head ;  piUons  amende,  unless 
Be  meant,  whom  I  coi^ecture,  our  grand  Ibe. 

MiuTOir. 
When  a  man  of  rank  has  recoarse  to  yit^/iJshifte  to 
gain  his  ends,  be  betrays  the  innate  meanness  of  hia 
soul ;  'Bacon  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  King  James  I. 
not  tong  before  his  deaUk^—UowBU^ 

CLEMENCY,  LENITY,  MERCY. 

CfcsMiicy  is  In  Latin  eIniMifia,  signifying  mlkfaMas: 
fsntfy,  in  Latin  Icntt^u,  comes  from  iUiim  soiil,  or  tens 
smooth,  and  the  Greek  XiSsf  mlM ;  awrey,  In  Latta 
nuserieordia^  compounded  of  mstria  and  cordis^  L  a* 
aflliction  of  the  heart,  signifies  the  pain  produced  by 
observing  the  pain  of  otliers. 

Ctemeney  and  Unity  are  eniptoyed  only  towarda 
offenders ;  sMrcy  towards  all  who  are  in  trouble,  wlM 
ther  from  their  own  fault,  or  any  otiier  cause. 

demsney  lies  in  the  disposition ;  lenity  and  siercy  in 
the  act ;  the  former  as  respects  superioura  in  generaL 
the  latter  in  legard  to  those  wiio  are  Invested  with  civil 
power:  a  monarch  displays  his  elemenef  by  showing 
mercy ;  a  master  shows  lenity  by  not  inflictliig  puniab- 
meal  where  it  is  deserved. 

Clemsney  is  arbitrary  on  tht  part  of  the  dli 
flowing  fVom  his  will  independent  of  the  ob>e 
whom  it  ia  bestowed; 

We  wretched  Trojans,  ton'd  on  ev*i7  shore, 

Prom  sea  to  sea,  thy  elsmeney  implore ; 

Porbid  the  fires  our  shipping  to  defkce, 

Receive  th*  unhappy  fUf^tives  to  grace.— Davncir. 
Lenitp  and  mercy  are  discretionary,  they  always  havo 
regard  to  the  object  and  the  nature  of  tlie  offence,  or 
miRfortunes ;  fmi'ty  tborefore  often  serves  ttie  purpoaoa 
of  disciplioe,  and  mercy  those  of  Justice  by  forgive- 
ness, instead  of  punishment ;  but  Uemeney  defeats  its 
end  by  forbeariiu  to  punish  where  it  is  needful ;  '  The 
King  (Charles  IL)  with  ^tty  of  which  the  world  has 
had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to  be  tha 
Jodgeor  anmworhiiowaorMMhUMi:*  wroogi.^ 

JOBMSOJI, 
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Thegodi  (it  godtto  loodoiM  ara  lDdiii*4, 
If  ftctfl  of  wfrey  touch  Uieir  bMv'nly  ulnd). 
And  mora  tlwii  all  Um  godi,  voor  ftn'row  hoait, 
GoBfloioiM  of  worth,  nquite  lit  own  daert. 

Drtdbn. 
A  Bild  master  who  shows  etemeuejf  to  a  Aitthless 
aervant  by  not  bcingtnf  htm  to  Justtee,  often  throws  a 
worthless  wretch  upon  the  public  to  commit  more 
•irodous  depredations.  A  well-timed  lenitf  some- 
times recalto  an  oitoder  to  himself,  and  brinn  him 
back  to  good  order.  Upon  this  principle,  the  Bngttsh 
eonstittttion  has  wissljr  left  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch 
the  discrctlonarj  powerof  dK>wing«Mre|rinaUeaaes 
that  do  not  demand  the  utmost  rifoor  of  tha  law. 


SOFT,  MILD,  GENTLE,  MEEK. 

Ss/i,  in  Saxon  so/t,  German  «a»/c,  comes  moat 
probably  ftom  the  Saxon  «t»,  Gothick  m/,  Hebrew 
MBf  rest;  siild.  In  Saxon  «tM«,  German  stt'Me,  &c 
Laim  sMllts,  Greek  psXiviit  comes  ftom  futXhoei  to 
aooth  with  soft  words,  and  iU\t  honey ;  gmule,  «. 
O^niU;  sudk,  Hke  the  Latin  shC^,  may  In  allprooa- 
talilqr  eoBM  from  the  Greek  MCf^  to  make  less,  sonify- 
ing to  make  one's  self  small,  to  be  humble. 

80ft  and  snld  ase  emplosred  both  In  the  proper  and 
the  Improper  apptteatlon ;  im»k  only  in  the  moral  ap- 
•o/l  Is  opposed  to  the  hard ;  snid  to  the  sharp 
AU  bodies  are  said  to  be  stft  which  yield 
/  to  the  tooch  or  pressure,  as  a  90/t  bed,  the  sit/l 
earth,  M/llhUt; 

Soft  stilfaiess,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shaksrake. 
8oaM  bodies  are  said  10  be  suU  which  act  weakly,  hut 
pleasantly,  on  the  laaie^  as  suU  fruit,  or  a  mid  cheese ; 
or  on  the  Meliai%  as  sMld  weather ; 
SvlTia  *s  Hkeaotomn  ripe,  yet  mM  as  May, 
Blora  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  da;^^ 

rOPB. 


B  things  are  said  to  be/eniZe,  which  In  their  nature 
Bight  be  boisterous  as  the  winds  ; 

As  when  the  woods  by  ^Mille  winds  are  8tirr*d. 

DSTDCJI. 

In  the  improper  applioaHon,  si/k,  sntd,  and/sntte 
nay  be  applied  to  that  which  acts  weakly  upon  others, 
or  Is  easily  acted  upon  by  othen;  wieek  h  said  of  that 
only  which  is  acted  upon  easily  by  othen:  in  this 
sense  they  are  an  employed  as  epithets,  to  designate 
either  the  person,  or  that  whh:h  Is  personal. 

In  the  sense  of  acting  weakly,  but  pleasantly,  on 
others,  itfl,  snid,  and  gnuU  are  applied  to  the  same 
onsets,  but  with  a  digbt  distinction  in  the  sense :  the 
voice  of  a  person  is  either  M»/l  or  sttid;  it  is  naturally 
«i/<,tt  Is  porposely  made  mOd;  a  so/I  voice  strikes 
agreeably  upon  the  ear :  a  sitid  voice,  when  amumed 
by  thoee  who  have  authority,  dispels  all  fbora  in  the 
minds  of  inAriours.  A  person  moveseither  tofUw  or 
fsnlly.  but  In  the  flrat  case  he  moves  with  but  Itltle 
noise,  in  the  second  he  moves  with  a  slow  pace.  It  is 
neceseary  to  go  gtfttf  In  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  that 
they  may  not  be  disturbed  •  it  is  necessaiy  for  a  sick 
person  to  move  getuif^  when  he  first  attempts  to  go 
abroad  after  his  confinement,  or  at  least  his  hnpatience 
under  sullbrtng; 

Pray  you  tread  sefciy,  that  the  Mind  mole  may  not 

Hear  a  foot  falL— SuAurcAaa. 

Ckiaeat  mine  ear  ooo  call'd  me  forth  to  walk. 

With  ^fnils  voice.— MiLTOM. 

To  tread  softif  is  an  art  which  Is  acquired  from  the 
dancing-master;  togo/entiy  ie  a  vtduntary  act:  we 
may  go  a  gentU  or  a  quick  pace  at  pleasure.  Words 
are  ekher  soft,  mild,  or  gentb:  a  »ofl  word  fUls 
lightly  upon  the  person  to  whom  It  is  addreamd ;  it 
does  not  excfte  any  angry  sentiment;  tlie  proverb 
says,  "  A  9ofl  answer  tumeth  away  wrath."  A  re- 
proof is  mild  when  it  falls  eaafly  fVom  the  lips  of  one 
who  has  power  to  omress  and  wound  the  feeling:  a 
cenmre,  an  admonition,  or  a  Mnt,  Is  gentle,  which 
bears  indirectiy  00  the  oflbnder,  and  does  not  expose 
the  whole  of  his  inflraaity  to  view:  a  kind  fhther 
always  tries  the. eilleaqr  of  mOd  reproofb;  a  prudent 


fHend  win  always  try  to  correct  our  erroun  by  fsallf 


In  like  manner  we  say  that  punishments  are  wiUd 
which  inflict  but  a  amaH portion  of  pain;  they  areop* 
posed  to  those  which  are  seven:  those  means  of  cor- 
rectiim  are  gentle,  which  are  opposed  to  those  that  an 
violent  It  requires  discretion  to  know  bow  to  indiet 
punishment  with  the  due  proportion  of  mifdnes*  sod 
severity;  it  will  be  fruitless  to  ndopt gentle  means  of 
correction,  when  there  is  not  a  power  of  resorting  to 
thoee  which  are  violent  in  case  of  necessity.    Person^ 


in  that  which  is  deiKtmlnated  the  eofter  sex,  these  qua- 
lities of  so/hisss  are  characteristickexoeUencies;  but 
even  in  thn  sex  they  mav  degenerate,  by  their  excess^ 
into  insliddity :  and  in  the  male  sex  they  are  compa- 
tible only  in  a  smalt  dqp«e  with  manly  firmneas  of 
carriage.  Mild  mannen  are  peculiarly  becoming  in 
soperioun,  whereby  they  win  the  love  and  este«n  of 
those  who  are  in  inmriour  stations; 

Noihiag  reserv*d  or  sullen  was  to  see. 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  santttty ; 
JWiid  waa  his  accent,  and  his  actton  ftee. 

DaTDBH.     • 

OentU  mannen  are  becoming  in  all  persons  who  take 
a  part  in  social  llfb:  gentUntta  is,  in  fbct,  that  due 
medlnm  of  softnett  which  Is  alike  suitable  to  both 
sexes,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  polite  education  to 
produce;  *  He  had  such  a  gentle  method  of  reproving 
theb"  fbults,  that  they  were  not  so  much  avail  as 
'  to  repeat  them.*— AmtaavRT. 


firmity  both  in  the  male  and  female,  but  partiealarly 
in  the  fbrmer :  It  is  altogether  ^compatible  with  that 
siaadlneai  and  unifbrmity  of  conduct  which  is  requisitft 
for  every  man  who  has  an  independent  port  10  act  hi 
lilb; 

However  sirfl  wtthin  themselveB  they  are^ 
To  you  they  will  be  vaMant  by  despair. 

DKTDBir. 

A  man  of  a  §oft  diaposltion  often  yiakis  lo  the  en- 
treaties of  others,  and  doea  that  which  his  Judfsment 
condemns;  mUdnM*  of  disposilkw  unfits  a  man  alto* 
tether  for  command,  and  is  to  be  clearly  disiiagaished 
from  that  mUdnus  ot  conduct  which  la  fimaded  on 
principle; 

If  that  suld  and /mffs  god  thou  be. 
Who  dost  maniKlnd  below  with  pity  see. 

Damair. 
Oentlmuu,  ss  a  part  of  the  character,  is  not  ro  much 
to  be  recommended  ss  gentUnete  from  habit;  human 
nib  contains  so  much  in  itself  that  is  rough,  that  the 
gentle  disposition  is  unable  to  make  that  resistance 
which  is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence ; 

Still  she  retains 
Her  BMlden  genUemese,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds.— UiLTOH. 

Jifsrhisss  Is  a  Christian  virtue  forcibly  reeoeBmended- 
to  our  practice  by  the  example  and  precepts  of  our 
blessed  Savkmr;  It  ccaidais  not  only  in  an  unreslstlafr 
but  a  fhrgiving  temper,  a  temper  diat  Is  unrafiled  Wf 
liduries  and  provocatkms:  it  is.  however,  an  infirmHy, 
if  it  springs  from  a  want  of  spirit,  or  an  uneonscions- 
nem  or  what  is  due  to  oorselvesc  wuekneee,  therefore, 
ss  a  natural  temper,  ainks  Into  meannem  and  servility; 
but  when,  as  an  aequfaned  temper,  built  upon  principle, 
and  mdblded  into  a  habit  of  the  mind,  It  is  the  trand 
distinctive  charactertstick  of  the  reHgton  we  prrWiss. 

Omtte  and  meek  are  likewise  applied  to  animals; 
the  former  to  designate  that  easv  flow  of  spirits  which 
fits  thsm  for  being  gnhled  In  th^r  movements,  and  the 
latter  to  mark  that  passive  temper,  that  submits  to 
every  kind  of  treatment,  however  haish,  without  aq 
indicatioB  even  of  displeasure.  A  horse  is  gentle,  as 
opposed  to  one  that  is  spirited ;  the  fbrmer  Is  devoid  of 
that  impetua  in  hUnsefeT  to  move,  which  lendera  th^ 
other  unaovarnable:  thelambtoapatteraofsise*iie«s, 
and  y ields  to  tha  kntfb  of  tha  botehar  wMwut  a  straggla 
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Bow  «Mtft^bow  pMkBL^ei^  OMtiii*  Iki, 

Wliat  damb-cowpiitnlm  InnoowM^  MVMm! 
TmmafM, 

aENTLE,  TAMB. 
OMtieiMM  llfli  ratber  ia  the  naloral  diffiQiiUoB: 
fOTi—M  U  tiM  dktx  eltlier  of  ait  or  dimmtfaccg. 
Any  unbrokoi  borw  may  be  gmtU^  but  not  toMt;  a 
bone  Ibat  U  broken  In  wUl  be  Umc^  bul  not  alwayi 
gtaiU, 

OmtU  (v.  OcnlMf)  itenUkee  Ulerally  weU-born,  and 
If  oppoeed  eitber  to  tbe  fierce  or  tbe  rude ;  *  OmtUmts 
ana  gentility  are  tbe  nme  tblng,  and.  If  tbey  are  not 
Ibe  eaoie  words,  tbey  come  from  one  and  tbe  same 
odginal,  fkom  wbence  likewlie  la  deduced  tbe  word 
gtm  titmrnn .  *— Paaoa.  TVmm.  in  German  fkm,  (torn 
%mm  a  bridle.  altnUlee  literally  curbed  or  kept  under, 
and  is  opiioeed  eitber  to  tbe  wUd  or  tbe  spirited. 

Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be  ^fiuls  wbicb  sbow 
a  dlspoaitloa  to  associate  with  man,  and  conform  to  bis 
wiU:  tbey  are  said  to  be  Uai#,  IT  eitber  by  compuWoa 
or  bablt  tbey  are  brougbt  to  mil  witb  buman  society. 
Of  tbe  first  descriptkm  tbsre  are  Indivktaals  In  almost 
every  speeles  wbkb  aie  mof  a  or  lam  entitled  to  tbe 
BaoM  of  gmtU;  of  tbe  latter  deseriplkw  an  many 
■peeieib  as  tbe  dog,  tbe  sbeep,  tbe  beo,  and  tbe  like; 
Tbis  said,  tbe  boary  king  no  kM^  staid. 
But  on  bli  car  tbe  slaitfbterM  victims  laid ; 
Tbeo  eeht*d  tbe  reins,  bis  ^oii/e  steeds  to  ffulde, 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  bis  side.— Pore 
For  Ornbeo^  lute  eouUI  soAen  sleel  and  stoM^ 
n  tigen  lasMi  and  boge  |    *  - 


In  the  moral  appHeatloa  gtmiU  Is  always  employed 
ta  tbe  good,  and  t«Rs  In  tbe%ad  sense :  a  fvaflJ^lrit 
needs  no  control ;  It  amalgamates  fteely  with  tbe  wlU 
of  anotber:  a  Usm  spirit  Is  wltbout  any  will  of  its 
own ;  It  is  aOve  to  ootblng  but  sobmlsston :  it  is  per- 
fbetly  eooeleienc  with  our  natural  liberty  to  have  gen- 
lisasit,  but  lesisaiss  ki  tbe  aeeompanlmem  of  sis  very. 
Tbe  same  distinctton  marks  the  use  of  these  words 
when  applied  to  tbe  outward  ooodoet  or  tbe  language : 
gmuU  bespeaks  something  poslUvely  good;  immTs- 
apeaka  the  want  of  an  ementlal  good:  the  former  Is 
soiled  10  the  kind,  tbe  latter  to  the  abject  and  mean 
qaalidss  which  naturally  flow  (Vom  tbe  eompresskM 
or  dsstrwetion  of  eneigy  and  will  In  the  agent  A 
#«nil«  expreeskm  Is  devoid  of  an  acrimony,  and  serves 
io  Mm  away  wrath:  a  c««m  ef|irssiiun  is  devoid  of 


mind  with  any 
«n  Irritable 


energy,  and  lU  caloolated  lo  Inepire  tbe 
iny  feeling  whatever.  In  giving  eouned  to 
and  conceited  temper,  It  Is  neeeseary  to  be 
gtniU:  caau  expressions  are  nowhere  such  striking 
delbrmliies  as  in  a  poem  or  an  oration;  *  Oentigtusl 
atands  oppoeed,  not  to  tbe  most  determined  regard  lo 
virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshnesi  and  severity,  to 
pride  and  arrogance.*— Bi^a.  *  Though  all  wanton 
provocations,  and  contemptuous  insolence,  are  to  be 
diligently  avoided,  theie  Is  no  less  danger  In  timid  com- 
pUaace  and  um  reslgnatkm.*— #oiissoii. 

DOCIUI,  TRACTABLE,  DUCTItB. 

DtOMt  In  Latin  dMtfu,  fh>m  d0e«s  to  teach,  Is  the 
sthi  term  for  ready  to  be  taught:  trmeUkU,  (ram  the 
-.._^-.._  J  ._.-  1vto  be  drawn;  and 


Latin  Ire/U  to  draw,  signifies  read; 
dasCOt,  from  daiM  lo  lead,  ready  10  be  led. 

Tbe  Mea  of  eubmlitlnf  to  tlie  direetlons  of  anotber 
IssempBshendsdJn  the  danlAcaiion  of  aU  thess  terms: 
dMclily  marks  tbedlsposliton  to  conform  our  aeUons 
in  all  partieulars  to  the  wIN  of  anucher,  and  lies  aho- 
gelher  in  ibe  Witt;  <racto*«l«i9  and  d«ctj<iiy  are  modes 
of  dsdCKy,  ths  fiwmer  in  msard  io  tlia  eonduei,  tbe 
latter  In  cegard  lo  Abe  pdaelpiss  and  senilmems:  d»- 
ctf ily  is  la  fsneral  applied  to  tiie  ordinary  actWrns  of  tf « 
nfo,  whewsUnply  the  will  is  eoneemed ;  *  The  Persians 
are  not  whollv  void  of  marUal  spirit ;  and  If  they  Bn 
not  naturally  braaa,  tbey  are  at  least  extremely  d00»U, 
and  might  with  proper  4Usdpline  *e  made  exceUmt 
aoldien.*^RWM.JoHKs.  TVMteHUcyliappficable 
la  poinu  of  cnadMct  in  which  the  Judgamisit  is  con- 
canisd:  diMC«<<iyto  matien  in  which  fil>eclmi«ci»rit 
formed:  a  child  ought  lo  be  4miU  wkh  lis  pamnts  at 
alltftusBS.  Af  n.  .  g'"  ">»-'— rfTlfrn-fisBiiaUi 
»diflhediMlte<nSS9«lmir;!Tlapi%;3S 


young  psismi  ought  to  be  dustif  >  to  k  ^     ^ 

clplee:  the  want  of  dsiilfly  may  spring  IWmi  adelhet 
la  ihe  disposltiaa:  tbe  want  oTr  ' 


epring  either  ftom  a  defoct  In  the  temper,  or  flnmi  eeU* 
coneek;  «m  want  of  dmetilitg  Uee  eliogetber  hi  a 
natural  ■tubbomneeaof  character;  dsattly,  bdag  aho- 
Mtber  independent  of  the  JndgemeaL  le  applicable  to 
the  brutes  as  wdl  as  to  men ;  "^ 

Their  reindeer  form  their  riehes;  these  their  leaiB^ 
Their  robee,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  WBShh, 
Bupply  their  wholesome  fore,  and  cheerAil  cups; 
Obsequtoue  at  their  can,  the  decOs  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sledge  their  neekOi^TMUieo*. 
TVacteMsnets  and  ducCiUly  are  applicable  awet^  t» 
thhUdng  and  ratkmal  ol^lects  only,  though  sometimca 
extended  lo  toanhnate  or  moral  ol^ects:  the  os  Is  a 
d^eilt  anhnal;  tbe  bumble  are  trecleMt;  youth  Is 
d«eca«;  «The  wM  was  then  (before  the  foil)  duccO^ 
and  pliant  to  all  the  aMMkMo  of  light  reason.*— Soim. 

FLBXIBLB,  PLLkBLE,  PUAIO*,  SUPPLE. 

n«nMf,fo  Latin /cxiKZir,  fhwi /ads  to  bewl,e|r 
olfies  able  to  be  bent ;  pliaMa  elgnlfies  able  to  be  HM 
or  folded :  client,  ;4mv»  bending,  or  folding;  iiispli, 
in  French  aaiy la,  from  the  hMeaaiva  qrllable  a«ft  and 
^,  signifies  vwynlisMa. 

*#1amMt  le  used  hi  a  aatoral  or  aural  eense ;  nUcMs 
in  the  fomillar  aad  natural  seaee  aoly;  ^Ueai  hi  tha 
higher  aad  amral  application  only:  what  can  be  beat 
laanydegreeasasliekle/aattlr;  what  can  be  beat 
aswa3(,orfohledUkaelolh,kiylMMa.  Sepfla,  whettmr 
Inn  proper  or  a  figurative  senee,le  aa  axeemof  stta- 
Hlitg;  what  caa  be  bent  backward  and  forward,  Ilka 
osier  twig,  le  nnmU, 

In  the  moral  aMillcatkm,/axi»lt  is  Indefinite  both  hi 
degree  and  applicatioa ;  h  may  be  greater  or  lees  la 
petnt  of  degree:  whereas  ^ItaiC  supposes  a  great  de- 
gree of  ^Maftffc'iy;  and  auyWiMw,  a  great  tfcgree  of 
^'ency  or  plimHtitf :  It  applies  Nhewiae  to  the  outward 
aetiooe,  to  the  tsamar,  the  resohitian,  or  the  prindpiee; 
butpliaaay  ki  applted  to  tbe  nrlnclplis,  or  the  eandacc 
dependent  unm  those  priaciplee;  mffUmMt  lo  tha 
outward  acilona  and  behaviour  only.  A  tMoper  Is 
XesAfa  which  yiehia  to  the  entreaties  of  otbera ;  the 
person  or  cliaracter  ia  pliant  when  it  Is  formed  or 
mouMed  eaeUy  at  the  wM  of  another;  a  penoa  la 
«npp<a  who  makes  his  actions  and  bis  manners  bend 
aooording  to  tbe  varying  hamouis  of  another:  the  flnt 
behMigs  to  one  in  a  superiour  statkm  who  yieMs  to  tha 
wishes  of  the  applicant ;  the  latter  two  heloof  to  aquala 
or  hiforkMirs  who  yield  to  the  infiueoee  of  othef*. 

Fl€9ikiitt}f  may  be  eitber  good  or  had,  accnrdii»  to 
circumstancee;  when  it  shortene  the  duration  or  ra- 
■entroenis  it  produces  a  happy  elftct :  but /ax*  Mli/y  Is 
not  a  respecuUe  trait  bi  a  master  or  a  Judge,  who  ought 
to  be  gukied  by  bteher  motives  than  what  the  me- 
menUry  impulse  of  feeling  auggeals:  yiimcy  la  very 
commendable  hi  youth,  when  itleada  them  to  yield  to 
the  counsels  of  the  aged  and  experienced;  but  it  may 
eometimes  make  young  men  tbe  more  easy  vtetime  to 
the  aeductkma  of  the  artAil  and  vicious:  Bmpphnmt  Is 
in  no  case  good,  for  it  UJUzikilitf  either  ki  indilfcrent 
roatlera,  or  auch  as  are  expressly  bed.  A  gnod-oatored 
man  hJUxihU ;  a  weak  and  ihoughilem  man  InpUmmi; 
a  pamrite  ia  »mfpU. 

FUxikility  is  frequently  a  weakness,  but  never  a 
vice;  it  always  consuUs  tlie  taste  of  other*,  sonietimaa 
IO  Its  own  inc<Hivenlence.  and  oAen  in  oramsitlon  to  ita 
iudiement:  'Forty-four  Is  an  age  at  which  the  mind 
begins  lem  easHv  to  admit  new  eonfldence,  and  the  win 
to  grow  lem  /nEiM*.*— Jonwsoit.  Ptiency  Is  often 
both  a  weaknen  and  a  vice;  It  always  yields  for  Its 
own  pleasure,  though  not  always  In  oppnakkw  to  Ita 
senee  of  right  and  wrong:  '  As  A«r  the  beodbig  aad 
forming  the  mind,  we  should  doubtle«i  do  our  utmost 
to  render  K  pUahUjWnA  by  no  means  stiff  and  relVae- 
tory.*^BACON.  *  The  foiure  Is  ptkmt  and  ducttla.*— 
Johnson.  Sfplmug  Is  slways  a  vice,  but  never  a 
weakoem ;  It  eeefcs  Its  gf»tificatiiui  to  the  hijury  of 
another  by  flattering  his  paasiotis ;  '  Charles  I.  wanted 
tMppUmeu  and  dexterity  to  give  way  to  the  ekcroach- 
meuls  of  a  popular  assembly.*— Hon  a.  FUxiMit^  ia 
oppossd  to  Amnem ;  nltancy  to  a' ~  " 
toSSity.  »*-"—» 


XN6U8H  8TN0NTB1E8. 


9»l 


TO  ALLAT,  BOOm  APPBASB,  A88UA0B, 

To  m/Um  it  compounded  orclor«{,aiidXMptoUy 
to  or  by,  ttgnifying  to  lay  m  Uiing  to  rest,  to  abate  It ; 
•••a  irobabiy  cornea  ikom  ttotct^  which  la  la  Swedish 
ai(.  Low  Oerinan,  Jbc  «««,  and  la  douUleai  coonected 


perfect  of  avedM  m  penuade,  aigiiifyinff  to  treat  with 
I  or  to  render  eaay ;  an'i^at*,  mmi  the  Latin 
'    uake  leBtle  or  eaay  10  bo 

AU  theae  terma  Indicate  a  kaaaaiac  of  aomething 
paiaAiL  la  a  nbyaical  aeaee  a  pabi  la  •UM904  by  an 
Imniediala  apuicatioa;  It  la  9—th»4  by  allbcdinf  eaae 
and  comfort  in  other  reapecta,  and  diverllnf  the  mind 
Ihrni  the  pain.  Extreme  heat  or  thirM  la  mlUfed; 
*  Without  expectinf  the  return  of  hunfer,  they  eat  for 
an  ametite,  and  prepare  dWiea  not  to  a/l^,  but  to  cx- 
cilt  U.*— AoDiaoN.  Extroroe  hunger  la  Ufp—Mti; 
Thereat 


TlMV  c«t  in  lefi  and  lllleia,  for  the  fieuc, 
Which  drawn  and  aerved,  tbdr  huhger  th^i 


Dryokji 


A  pnnJahnwmt  or  temence  ia  mHigtiUi: 


Before  thee,  and,  not  repenUag,  tMa  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  flia^f  ale  their  doom. 


laai 


MlKVOK. 

one  allepe  what  ia  forrld  and  ftba- 


If  by  your  art  you  have 
Put  the  wiki  water*  in  thia  war,  atf«y  them. 

fliUBaPBABB. 


One  •9tkt  what  la  dlatremed ;  'Nature  haa  given  all 
Ibe  llftie  arte  of  $o<ikimg  and  blaudlahkig  to  the  fe- 
male.*— Aimifloii.  Ooe  Awpeusu  what  la  laniultuoue 
and  boii«erous:  *CharaQ  la  no  aooiier  cMMu«g,  and 
the  triple-beaded  dog  laid  aaleep,  but  JEueaa  maiiea 
Ma  entrance  into  the  domUiiona  of  Pluto.*— Addibon. 
One  mssufes  grief  or  aHDctlooa ;  *  If  I  can  any  way 
m99mage  private  inOamntatlnns,  or  uUajf  publiek  fer- 
BBenta,  I  ahall  apply  royaelf  to  It  with  the  utaioat  en- 
deavoura.*— Anntaoii.  One  wutigata  paina,  or  what 
la  rtgorona  and  aevere ;  'AD  it  can  do  ia,  to  deviae  how 
that  which  muat  be  endured  may  be  mitigated.*— 
RitoBBB.  Nothing  to  m  calculated  to  c2/«y  the  fervour 
of  a  distempered  imagination,  aa  prayer  and  religioua 
Biediutlnn :  fRlitiitn  naa  every  thing  In  It  which  can 
eeoU  a  wounded  conscience  by  preaenting  it  with  the 
bope  of  pardon,  that  can  o^pemMt  the  angry  paaalona 
hv  giving  us  a  aenae  of  our  own  ainfulneaa  and  need 
of  Ood*s  pardrm,  and  that  can  mMtmmgt  the  Mtlereat 
■riefo  Iqralfording  oa  the  bilghleat  proapect  of  foture 


TO  ALLBVMTB,  RELIEVE. 

JtOevUU,  In  LaUn  Mlimnmhu,  participlft  of  oOreae, 
ii  compounded  of  the  intenaive  aylbible  ai  or  mi^utd 
lirve  to  lighten,  algnifying  to  ligliten  by  makUic  lam; 
reliaaa.  formi  the  Latin  rdeoo,  to  rt  and  iaee  to  lul  up, 
idgnlfying  to  take  away  or  remove. 

A  pain  to  ulUmmUd  bv  making  It  leaa  bordenenroe ; 
a  neceaaiiy  to  reUteai  by  aupplylng  what  to  wanted. 
jnUviaU  reapi^tt  our  hilemal  feehnta  oaly;  rtlitf 
onr  external  drcumatances.  That  Mniatea  which 
BfliMda  eaae  and  comfort ;  that  r^tnn  which  removea 
the  pain,  ft  to  no  atteoiox^  of  anrrow  to  a  foeling 
mhid,  to  reflect  that  othera  undergo  the  aame  auflbr* 
tag;  *  Half  the  miaery  of  human  life  might  be  exiin- 

Klahed,  would  men  mUnrimU  the  general  cuiee  thqr 
under,  by  mutual  officea  of  compaarlno,  benevo- 
lence, and  humanity.'— ADmaoH.  A  change  of  poei- 
thm  to  a  conaiderable  rOuf  to  an  Invalid,  wearied 


Now  alnkhig  underneath  a  load  of  grief, 
From  death  akNW  aha  aeeka  her  last  vilHr. 

Dbtbbm. 


Ihtaidftrtapiof 


nd  aympaihy  tend  graatly  to  aOavtfafa 


part  of  t 
indigent 


of  the  Chrtotiaa*8daly  10  raUaie  the  waiMB  <r  hto 


APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIFT,  QUIET,  STILL. 
Jll^tma^  9.  7b  aUeg;  c«Im,  In  Faanch  calaMr,  from 
alanu  foir,  signlllee  to  make  foir ;  pac^t  ia  Latin 
pmtjfk;  eompeunded  of  ^«s  and  /aace,  aigiilAaa  to 
mak«  peaea  or  peaceabto ;  gaM,  In  Fraiich  fuMf, 
Latin  giiMna,  Aom  fiuea  raat,aigMAaaiopotloraat; 
HdU,  ai^niiiaa  10  make  gtOL 

To  9fpm»t  to  to  put  an  end  to  a  vManI  maikM ;  to 
Mhn  to  to  produce  a  great  tranquillity.    •The  wind  to 
■paiBurf;  the  aeo  to  flmei.    With  rrgavd  to  pefaaoa 
it  to  neeeaaary  10  iypaaw  thoaa  who  ara  In  trauapona 
of  paaakm,  and  to  cttm  Ihoae  who  are  In  trouble 
awnety,  or  apprehenekm. 
«d>|igaaa  reepecta  matters  of  foeoe  or  vioienca; 
A  k>fty  dty  by  my  hand  to  rato*d, 
Pygmalkm  puniah'd,  and  my  lord  ^fptofti, 

Dbtobv. 
Cairn  reepecta  matten  of  Inquietude  and  diatrtaa; 
All-nowarAil  harmony,  that  can  aaauaM 
Ana  edlai  the  aorrowB  of  the  phraiMled^iii 


llABaa. 

One  to  fpem$U  \ff  a  aobmtoalve  behaviour,  and 
caiaud  by  the  removal  of  danger. 

Ptiff  oorreaponda  to  «pp««M,  and  qmiH  to  calai. 
In  sense  they  are  the  fame,  but  In  apphcatkm  they 
dillbr.  J§fpem$$  and  etim  are  oaed  only  ia  reforenco 
In  objects  of  Imoortance ;  paer^y  and  putt  may  be  ap> 
nllfid  to  ihoee  or  a  more  faimiliiir  nature.  The  uneaqr 
humours  of  a  child  are  foeifMt  or  its  grouadtom  foar* 
arefHtVfed. 

9tM  to  a  kWUer  expremion  than  any  of  the  formar 
terms ;  serving  rooatly  for  the  grave  or  poetkk  atyta. 
It  to  an  onomntopcla  for  reatralnlng  or  putting  to  al 
tonce  that  which  fa  notoy  and  bototeroua; 
My  breath  can  »tiU  ihe  winda, 
Undoud  lite  aun,  duurm  down  the  swdHng  aea, 
And  Slop  the  flooda  of  heaven.— Bbaomobt. 


PEACE,  OUIET,  CALM,  TRANQUILLrTT. 

PtMctf  in  Latin  pax,  may  either  come  fnmr  pmeth 
an  nareement  or  conmact  wlilch  produces  p«acr,  or  It 
may  be  connected  with  pasaa,  and  the  Greek  nn^w  to 
cease,  because  a  cessation  of  all  violent  actfon  and 
commotfcNi  enters  Into  the  idea  of  pe«e«;  gatrt,  fa 
Latin  •uietM$^  probably  Irom  Ktlitmt  to  lie  down,  soni- 
fies a  lying  posture  wMch  beat  promotes  eafef ;  euim 
signifies  the  state  of  being  calm ;  tmfuiUttf^  in  Latin 
trunptUlUoMt  from  trail miti/M,  that  la,  trimM.  Ihe  In- 
tenfftve  ayllable.  and  fmillMf  or  ematea,  aigniflee  alto- 
gether or  exceedingly  gaiX. 

Peae*  to  a  term  of  more  general  appHcathm,  and 
more  cmnprehenaive  meaning  than  the  othera ;  it  re- 
apeefs  either  commnnhtes  or  individonto;  but  e«i«  re- 
spects only  Indi viduato  or  small  communities.  NatioBa 
are  aakl  to  have  p«ic«,  but  not  fuiet;  persons  or  ftimt- 
lies  may  have  both  pemet  and  fmift.  Feme*  inipHea  aa 
exemption  fVom  jmiblick  or  private  broils ;  f«tX  fan- 
plies  a  fVeedrmi  from  nofae  rir  Interruption.  Every 
welMisposed  fomily  slrivee  to  be  at  peace  with  Its 
neighbours,  and  every  aflecHnnaia  fomily  will  naiorally 


act  In  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  w^ms  among  an  its 
memheia:  *A  fotoe  person  ought  to  be  kiokod  upon  a* 
a  pnblick  enemy,  and  a  dteturber  of  the  pamea  of  mai 


kind.*— 80VTH.  The  ^tet  of  a  neighbourhood  to  oaa 
of  Its  firat  recommendations  as  a  place  of  resMenee; 
'A  paltry  tale-bearer  will  dtocompoee  the  gsMi  of  a 
whole  family.*— Sotrra. 

Peaea  and  f niac,  in  retard  lo  Indivkhiala,  have  like 
wise  a  reference  to  the  Internal  ataie  of  the  mind ;  but 
the  former  expreasee  the  permanent  condition  of  the 
mind,  the  latter  lis  transitory  condition.  Serious  mat 
lers  only  can  disturb  our  paaca;  trivial  mattera  may 
disturb  our  fvief ;  a  good  man  enjoys  the  peaea  of  a 
food  conscience ;  'Religion  directs  us  rather  10  sacora 
inward  araca  than  outward  eaae,  to  be  more  carefol 
to  avohf  everlasting  torments  than  light  aflliction.*— 
TiLLOTffON.  The  beat  of  men  may  have  nnavoldaUa 
es  and  anitetiaB  which  dtotarbhtofuM.*     ^^ 

•Vide Abba Gliard;  **Appatoer,calBiar.** 
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ENGLISH  STNONYMES. 


Indulgent  f  kmI,  powV  sereue, 
llotber  of  pmim,  m  Joy.  and  love.— -Huoiik*.  . 
Tbera  can  he  DO  ^MM  where  ft  wail's  paaiiona  are  per- 
petually engaged  In  a  confUet  with  each  other ;  there 
ean  be  no  fMMt  wher«  a  man  ia  erabartaMed  in  hb 
pecuniary  aifiilrt. 

Oatm  la  a  ■pedeaoT  ^vmC,  whkh  raapecta  object!  In 
the  natural  or  the  MMral  worM{  It  Indloatea  the  ab- 
■enoeorvioleatBMtlon,aawellairtol«atiioiie;  His 
that  itate  which  more  immadlately  wiocuUto  a  Mate  of 
■ghMdon.  Aa  atoriM  at  sm  are  freqoenUy  preceded 
as  weU  w  miccaeded,  by  a  dead  emlm^  m>  poltttcnl 
■lonM  have  Ukewiw  their  Mims  whkh  are  their  at- 
tendants, if  not  their  precnnofs;  * Ctaeerf uloeai  ban- 
libeiLall  anxloos  care  and  discontent,  sooths  and  com- 
poecs  the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  In  a  perpetual 
c«/«i.*~Ai»Msoii.  Psscs,  fuiet,  and  ssisi  have  aO  re- 
spect to  the  state  contrary  to  their  own ;  they  are  pro- 
perly cessations  either  rrom  strife,  fb)in  distutbaoce.or 
(torn  agiution  and  tumult  TranqutUity,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  b  taken  more  absolutely :  it  expresses  the  sltua- 
tkm  as  It  exists  in  the  present  moment,  independently 
of  what  goes  before  or  after ;  it  is  sometloies  applicable 
to  sodecy,  sometimes  to  natural  oMects,  and  sometimes 
to  the  mind.  The  iranquilUtf  of  the  sute  cannot  be 
preserved  unless  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  be 
upheld ;  the  trnquilKty  of  the  air  and  of  all  the  sur- 
tounding  ofaiiects  is  one  thing  which  gives  the  country 
Its  peculiar  charms ;  the  trMmquiUUf  of  the  mind  ia 
the  season  of  devotion  contributes  essentially  to  pro- 
duce a  suiuble  degree  of  religious  fervour ;  *  By  a 
patient  acquiescence  under  painftil  events  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  shall  be  sure  lo  contraci  a  trmmfuOUt^  of 
temper.*— CvMBiaLAMD. 

As  epitbeo,  these  terms  bear  the  «ine  relatk»  to 
each  other:  people  are  ptMMshU  as  they  are  disposed 
to  promote  0«ac«  in  society  at  large,  or  in  their  private 
relatfons;  they  are  fvMt,  Inasmuch  as  they  abstain 
from  every  loud  eipressioo.  or  are  exempt  from  any 
commotion  in  themselves :  they  are  csXsi,  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  exempt  from  Uie  commotion  which  at  any 
given  moment  rages  around  them ;  thev  are  trmmqmUj 
inaimuch  as  they  e^)oy  an  entire  exemption  fW>m  eveiy 
thing  whkh  can  discompose.  A  town  is  ptuee^bU  as 
respects  the  diaposltkNi  of  the  inbabitams;  it  is  fwct, 
as  respects  iu  external  circumstances,  or  ftvedom  from 
bustle  and  noise:  an  evening  is  calsi  when  the  air  ia 
*uUed  into  a  partkular  stUlness,  wliich  is  not  Interrupt- 
ed by  any  loud  sounds :  ascene  is  trgnfuil  which  com- 
bines every  thing  calculated  to  sooth  the  spirits  to  rest 

PEACEABLE,  PEACEFUL,  PACIFICK. 
PeaeeubU  is  used  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
psscc,  as  it  expresses  an  exemption  (hun  stilfo  or  coo- 
test  («.  Peacs);  but  pcmufnl  Is  used  in  iU  improper 
sense,  as  it  expresses  an  exemption  from  acitation  or 
commotion.  Persons  or  things  are  ptatMliU;  thlnoi, 
partkularly  In  the  higher  style,  uemeac^ftU:  a  famUy 
M  designated  as^escsoAJs,  in  regara  to  its  intiabitants ; 
*I  know  that  my  peaceabU  difiMsition  ah-eady  gives 
me  a  very  ill  figure  here*  (at  Ratisbon).— Ladt  W. 
MoNTAOUB.  A  house  Is  designated  as  a  ptbc^nl 
abode,  as  it  ia  remote  firom  tlie  bustle  and  huny  of  a 
multitude; 

Btill  as  the^Mc«/Kl  walka  of  ancient  night, 
"■■  '     *      I  In  tombs. 


;  but  4 


These  terms  agree  ia  ezniearing  a  i 
respects  the  state  of  the  foelings,  cssysisd  the  stale  of 
the  thoughts  and  foclings,  and  eMuUi  the  stateof  the 
thoughts  more  particularly. 

CaLm%fi»  Is  peculiarly  requisite  fai  seasons  of  distress, 
and  amid  scenes  of  horror ;  cssq»0Mr<,  in  momenta 
of  trial,  disorder,  and  tnraolt ;  es/fscfsrfwfM,  in  momenla 
of  danger.  Caiwmut  is  the  companion  of  fortttiide ; 
no  one  wboss  spirits  are  easily  distm:bed  can  have 
strength  to  bear  aUslbneBe:  sssyssMrs  ia  an  attendant 
npon  deamesB  of  understanding ;  no  one  can  express 
himself  with  pen|)lcttlty  whose  tlmughls  are  any  way 
deranged :  cs«tselWass«  is  requisite  for  a  determined 
promp«ltude  of  action ;  no  one  can  be  expected  to  aci 
promptly  who  caooet  think  fixedly. 

It  would  argue  a  want  of  all  foeliBg  to  be  calm  on 
same  occasfcms,  wlien  the  bestailbotioaa  of  our  aature 
are  put  to  a  severs  trial ; 

*T  is  godlike  magnanimity  to  keep. 
When  most  provok'd,  our  reason  cmSm  and  deer. 
Tbomsoii. 
Comp—eim9*$  of  mbid  aaM)ciated  with  tbedetecdoa  of 

Gillt,  evinces  a  hardened  cooadence,  and  an  insearf- 
Uty  to  shame;  'A  moping  lover  wooU  pow  a 
pleasant  fellow  by  that  time  be  had  rid  thrice  about 
the  island  (Antkyra) ;  and  a  hair-brained  rake,  after  a 
short  suy  in  the  country,  go  home  again  a  gisiysss^ 
grave,  wottliy  gentleman.*— 0nBLB.  CWiscf sdwrss  or 
mind  haa  contributed  in  no  mall  degree  10  the  preacrra- 
tion  of  aonie  peneo^  lives,  in  mooMnts  of  the  most 
imminent  pari! ; 


Noi 


Bo  rsllnrtsd. 


CALM,  PLACID,  SEBENE. 


Silent  as  are  the  lamps  that  bom  I 

BnAxsnAEB. 
Pm^fiek  signifies  either  making  »««£«,  or  disposed  to 
make  ftace^  and  is  applied  mostly  to  what  we  do  to 
others.  We  are  peaeeakU  when  we  do  not  engage  in 
quarrels  of  our  own ;  we  are  paeifUk  if  we  wnh  to 
keep  ;>ea<;«,  or  make  peaee^  between  others.  Hence  the 
term  peaceable  is  mostly  employed  for  Individual  or 
private  concerns,  and  pacifUk  most  properly  for  national 
concerns:  subjects  ought  to  be  j»eacMil«,  and  roonarchs 
pari/ick ;  *The  most  peaieahU  way  for  you,  if  vou  do 
uke  a  thief,  is  tn  let  him  show  himself,  and  steal  out  of 
your  company.*— 8HAK8PKARK.  'The  tragical  and 
untimely  death  of  the  French  monarch  put  an  end  lo  all 
paeijUk  measures  with  regard  toScoUand'.-RoDBaTBoii. 

CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 
Cilsi,  V.  Te  appmeej  nmp»99d^  tnm.  the  veit  sss»- 


if  being  cMMMsd;  aodcsMeetsd, 


Calsi,  V.  TV  appeate:  pUdd^  in  Latin  pUeidmSt  ftom 
^Uteeo  to  pkase.  signifies  the  state  of  being  pleased,  or 
ftee  fWrni  uneasiness :  ssrsne,  in  Latin  seremis,  comes 
most  probably  from  the  Greek  iipi^^  peace,  si^iifyiqg 
a  state  of  peace. 

CbIm  and  eerent  are  applied  to  the  dements;  pUdd 
only  to  the  mind.  Calvuuss  respects  only  the  state  of 
the  winds,  serenity  that  of  the  air  and  neavois:  the 
weather  is  eaim  when  it  Is  Dree  ftom  agitation :  it  la 
sereiu  wlien  free  (h>ro  noise  and  vapour.  Calm  re- 
spects the  total  absence  of  all  perturbation ;  pUdd  the 
ease  and  contentment  of  the  mind;  ssrsas  deamese 
and  composure  of  the  mind. 

As  in  the  natural  world  a  partkular  agitation  of  tbn 
wind  is  succeeded  by  a  csisi,  so  in  the  mind  of  man, 
when  an  unusual  effervescence  has  been  prodooed,  It 
commonly  subsides  Into  a  cairn; 

Preach  patience  to  the  sea.  when  Janing  v 
Throw  up  the  swelling  binows  tothe  alqr< 
And  if  your  reasons  mitigate  her  fury, 
My  soul  will  be  as  calsi.— Smm. 
Pladiity  and  terenitf  have  more  that  is  even  and  regu- 
lar in  them ;  they  are  nositivdy  what  they  are.  Calm 
Is  a  temporary  state  of  the  fedings ;  plaad  and  ssrsne 
are  habiis  or^the  mind.  We  speak  of  a  ealm  state : 
but  a  ;>Iaetd  and  ««r«iu  temper.  Ptaeiditf  la  mon  of 
a  natural  gift;  ssrmtfy  is  acouired:  people  with  not 
very  ardent  desires  or  warmth  of  (Ming  will  evince 
placidity ;  they  are  pleased  with  all  that  panes  inwardly 
or  outwardly;  *P/«ciif  and  soothing  Is  the  remembrance 
of  a  ife  passed  with  quiet,  innocence,  and  degance.* — 
Stbblb.  Nothing  contributes  w  much  to  serenitf  of 
mind  as  a  pervading  sense  of  God's  good  providence, 
which  checKS  all  impatleace,  softi^ns  down  every  aap^ 
rity  of  humour,  and  gives  a  steady  current  to  the  feel- 
ings: '  Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  tbe  temper  of 
his  climate  or  constitution,  and  fVcquently  to  indulge  in 
hlmsdf  those  considerations  which  may  give  him  n 
serenity  of  mind.*— Apdisok. 


EASE,  QUIET,  BEST,  BEPOSE. 

Ease  comes  Immediately  from  tbe  French  aitd  glad. . 
and  that  fh)m  the  Greek  di^t  young,  fresh ;  eatst, 
hi  Lathi  fwUttUt  eonwa  proheWy  from  the  Greek 
jr«l^ioHedown,algntiyiniatarlagpQstnra;  rest,  in 
German  roH^  comes  ftom  tbe  LaOa  rtsta  to  stand 
still  or  make  a  bah;  nfott  cooms  ikoai  ibt  Latht 
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rvpMin,  perfect  of  reprnt*  to  place  back,  sIgoUyiQt  Uie 
■Caie  of  placing  om't  wir  iMckward  or  downward. 

TiM  IdM  of  a  motloolan  atate  toeomnMNi  to  all  tlieae 
Unna:  mm  and  fitMi  reapect  acUon  on  ttae  body ;  r$H 
and  rwaMraapect  the  action  of  tbe  body:  wearoMay 
or  fMMC  wben  fkead  fhim  any  edaroal  agoKy  that  b 
painAil;  we  bare  r«v<  or  r^paaa  wben  tlie  body  ia no 
tonfer  in  BBOtion. 

JBaaadenoiea  an  esenptlon  ftoM  My  palnAil  agency 
in  general;  qmki  denoiea  an  aenptkNi  ftoaa  tbat  In 
particular,  wMcb  nolae,  dtaturbanee,  or  the  vIotenceoT 
othera  may  cause;  weareacn'  or  at  faM,when  the 
body  Is  in  a  poatnie  agraeaUe  to  itaatf,  or  wben  nodr- 
cumjacent  ol^ect  prenea  oneoually  upon  U:  we  are 
muitt  wben  thara  is  an  agreeable  atinnias  around:  our 
mms0  may  be  diaturbed  dtber  by  internal  or  aztemal 
cauaes;  aiirfMMC  ia  moat coouDOoly  disturbed  br  ei- 
tamal  olitaeti;  we  may  have  aeaa  ftom  pain,  bodily  or 
mental;  we  have  f«M<  at  the  will  of  tboaa  around  oa : 
a  atek  poraon  la  often  ikr  Anm  enjoying  faaa,  althoQgb 
he  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  moat  peifBct 

Stiet:  a  man*a  mlud  la  often  tiaeaty  from  its  own 
ulty  constitution ;  it  suflera  frequent  disquietudst 
from  the  rexatlous  tempera  of  others:  let  a  man  be  In 
erer  ench  fa**  circumatancea,  he  may  aliU  expect  to 
with  dlMfvittedaa  la  hia  deallnga  with  the  world  r 
th  and  conientnaent  <        * 


are  the  i^eat  proaMiteffB  of 

By  thia  we  plainly  rtew  the  two  tmpoathomea 
That  choke  a  kingdom's  wdfkre ;  easa  and  wanton- 
ness.—Bbavmort  AKD  FLBTCHflU 
Betifement  ia  the  most  friendly  to  f¥ut: 


But  eaMf  quktj  a  aecnie  retreat, 
A  barmleaa  life  that  koowa  not  bow  to  cheat, 
With  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bleaa. 
And  rural  pleaaures  crown  bis  bappinoM.— Dai 
Itaii  simply  denotes  the  ressalinn  of  motion . 
Is  that  specka  of  ract  which  Is  agreeable  after  labour ; 
were«t  aa  circumatancea  require;  in  tbia  aeoae,  oar 
Creator  ia  aaki  to  have  raaCad  from  the  work  of  crea- 
tion ;  *  Like  the  aun,  it  had  light  and  agility  ;  it  knew 
no  re«<  but  in  motion,  no  qmUt  But  In  activity.'— South. 
A<pM«laacircumatanceof  neceaaity;  the  weary  aeek 
reff;  there  la  no  human  being  to  whom  it  ia  not 
aometknea  indispenaaUe ; 

I  an  the  tlvekmg  day 
Cooaume  In  meditation  deep,  recluae 
From  human  converse;  nor  at  abut  of  eve 
E^joy  rep««e.— PniLLiPa. 
We  may  rati  in  aatandlag  poature ;  we  can  repaaa  only 
In  a  lying  poaitkNi ;  the  dove  which  Noah  flrat  aent  out 
could  not  nod  rs«t  fi>r  the  aole  of  Ita  foot;  aoldiera  who 
are  hotly  purraed  by  an  enemy,  have  no  time  nor  op- 
portunity to  take  rtpof :  the  night  ia  the  time  for  rest  ; 
the  jilUow  la  the  place  ftir  repo»*.    Rest  may  be  pn>> 
^my  applied  to  things  and  pei|pna ; 
The  peaceiVil  peaaant  to  tlie  wora  la  prem'd. 
The  flelda  lie  faOow  in  ingiorioua  re«t.— Drtdbii. 
RepMs  may  be  employed  flguradraly  in  the  aame 
aanaej 
Nor  can  thetoitnr'd  wave  here  find  r«paM, 
Bat  raging  still  amid  the  shaoy  rocka, 
Now  flasoiBi  o'er  the  scatter*d  fragments. 

Tbomsoh. 


BABE,  EASINB8B,  FACIUTT,  LIOBTNESS. 

JCoM,  (a.  £aw)  denotes  either  the  abstract  stale  of 
a  person  or  quality  of  a  thing;  easiness,  from  eoay, 
signiiying  having  ease,  denotes  simply  an  abstract 
quality  which  wrvea  to  characterise  the  thing :  a  per- 
aon  ei\|oya  «a««,  or  be  baa  an  easiness  of  disposition : 
*Ease  la  the  utrooat  tliat  can  be  hoped  from  aaedentary 
and  inactive  hlbit.'— Johnbon.  *Hia  yielding  unto 
them  in  one  thing  might  happily  put  them  In  hope,  that 
time  would  breed  the  like  eairinsss  of  condeacending 
further  unto  them.'— HooKaa.  Ease  is  said  of  that 
which  is  borne,  or  that  which  la  done ;  easiness  and 
facHitw,  from  the  Latin  faeiUs  eaay,  most  commonly  of 
that  which  is  to  be  done ;  the  former  in  application  to 
the  thing  aa  before,  the  latter  either  to  the  person  or  the 
thing :  we  apeak  of  the  easiasss  of  the  task,  but  of  a 
yerKHft'a  fmeilitg  In  doing  U;  we  judge  of  the  iosittt 


of  a  thing  by  comparing  it  wfih  odterii  more  di/Rcult ; 
*  Nothing  la  more  aut^iect  to  mlatake  and  disappoint- 
ment than  anticipated  judgement,  concerning  the  sasi- 
nsss  or  dlfllcolty  of  any  undertaking.'— Johhson.  We 
judge  of  a  penon's  faciUtf  bv  comparing  him  with 
otheiB,  who  are  less  skllAU ;  '  Every  one  most  have  re- 
marked the  faeiUiw  with  which  the  kindness  of  othera 
la  aometimea  nined  by  thoae  to  whom  he  never  could 
have  imparteo  Ua  own.*— Jobmom. 


aaki  of  what  la  to  be 
the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  particu- 
lar aenaa.  Whatever  preaaea  In  any  form  la  not  acay  ; 
that  which  praaaea  by  exceaaof  weight  la  not  hj^;  a 
eoat  may  be  aaay  ftom  Ita  make;  It  can  be  liglt  only 
fhMn  lia  texture.  A  work  ia  aaav  which  requires  no 
great  exertkm  either  of  body  or  mbd ;  *The  aervice  oT 
God,  hi  the  aolemn  aaaembly  of  aainta,  ia  a  work, 
though  smsp,  yet  withal  very  weigher,  and  of  great 
reapect.*— HooKKa.  A  work  ia  tight  which  requUea 
no  eflbrt  of  the  body ; 
WeU  pleaa'd  were  aU  hia  fHenda,  the  tmk  waa  Ugkit 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite. 

DaroKH. 
The  aame  diatinctkHi  exiata  between  their  derhrativea, 
U>ease,faeiUtatSt  and  ligkUn ;  to  ease  ia  to  makeaoay 
or  free  fhom  pain,  aa  to  easa  a  peraoa  of  hIa  labour ;  to 
faciUtaU  ia  to  reader  a  thbig  nsore  praetieable  or  lesa 
dUBculLaa to /acilitala a penBon'aprogresa;  tofi;fAlin 
la  to  take  off  an  exceaaive  weight,  aa  to  Ugktm  a  per- 
aon'a  burdeaa. 


EASY,  READY. 

Masf  (v.  Ease,  sasinsss)  aignifics  here  a  fteedom 
ftom  obatruction  In  ourwives ;  reaif,  In  German  Bsnit, 
Latin  parous,  algniflea  prepared. 

JEsay  marka  the  freedom  of  being  done ;  reaig  the 
dtapoaftton  or  willingness  to  do;  the  former  refers 
mostly  to  the  thins  or  the  manner,  the  latter  to  the 
person :  the  thing  la  aaair  to  be  done;  the  person  la 
reatif  to  do  k :  It  is  easy  to  make  professions  of  friend- 
ship in  the  ardour  of  the  moment ;  but  every  one  ia 
not  readp  to  act  up  lo  them,  when  It  Interferea  whh 
hla  convenience  or  interest. 

Aa  epithets,  both  are  opposed  to  dMkah,  hot  afKtf- 
ably  to  the  above  explanraon  of  the  terms;  theftmiier 
denotes  a  fteedom  from  such  dtfllculties  or  obetaclea 
aa  Me  In  the  nature  of  the  thing  Itself;  the  latter  an 
exemptkm  from  anch  aa  lie  In  the  temper  and  character 
of  the  peraon ;  hence  we  aay  a  person  la  <a«y  of  aceesn 
whoae  altoatlon.  rank,  emptovmenta,  or  circumatancea, 
do  not  orevent  him  from  admittiog  othera  to  his  pre- 
aence ;  he  is  nadf  to  hear  when  he  himself  throws  no 
obstacles  In  the  way,  when  he  lends  a  wining  ear  to 
what  la  said.  So  Ukewlse  a  task  is  said  to  be  easf:  a 
person's  wit,  or  a  peraon*a  reply,  to  be  readf :  a  young 
nmn  who  baa  Mrtn  and  fbrtane,  wh  and  accomplish, 
menia,  will  find  an  easf  admittance  Into  any  circle ; 
*  An  aaay  manner  of  conversation  Is  the  most  desirable 
qoallnr  a  man  can  have.*— #tbkls.  The  very  name 
of  a  favourite  author  will  be  a  re«rfy  passport  for  the 
wwka  to  which  it  may  be  afBxed ; 

The  scorpton.  readf  to  receive  thy  laws, 
Yielda  half  bis  region  and  contracta  hia  claws. 

DaTDBN. 

When  used  adverbiaUy,  thmr  bear  the  aame  relatk» 
to  each  other.  A  man  ia  aaid  to  eomBtehead  sasilmt 
who  fWmi  whatever  cause  finds  the  ihhig  easy  lo  be 
comprehended ;  be  pardona  rsadilf  who  haa  a  temper 
raadir  to  pardon. 


TO  RECUNE,  REPOSE. 

To  redms  la  to  lean  back ;  tor^aae  ia  to  ptace  one*a 
aelf  back :  he  who  reetims  reposes ;  but  we  may  ra 
Mm  withoot  reposing:  when  we  rtcUne  we  put  our- 
aaivea  Into  a  particalar  poaitlon ; 

For  conaolation  on  hla  fHend  reelm*^— FALooraa. 

When  we  repose  we  pat  ooTKlves  Into  that  poaltioo 
which  will  be  moat  eaay ; 

^    I  first  awak'd,  and  iMUid  fl^iaelf  nipaa'd 
Under  a  abade,.  on  fioweni— llii.vo« 
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EHOLISR  sTNomnm. 


HAID,  MFPICrLT,  AlOUOUS. 
Nmrd  Is  here  tak«i  In  the  Improper  wrnmt  of  trovMe 
e«UMi,  Md  p«im  lalMs  In  wlHeh  mum  It  It  a  mveli 
■noaier  tarm  0mm  dig/cmlt^  wliieh,  (mm  Uw  Latin 
d^fkUi^t  coaipiNiMM  of  tlie  privative  dis  and  frndU*, 
■ifMillei  iMtre^y  am  9mtf.  Hmrd  \m  ttieieAiM  imitlve, 
and  iigkmU  aagatlve.  A  d/Memii  task  cannot  Iw  gm 
HMviugli  WfillMMit  eiartion,  ant  a  kmrd  iatk  raqnirM 
great  eiertion.     JiigUmU  \»  appMcalile  to  aM  trivial 


•^       of 


mattef*  vrlMi cai  lor  a  MioM  tlim  aeval  porUoiicM 
Ae  owMi  e  jreais  IncMaMdt 


fts  oi  gMalaan  and  dnaftieM  araw 
Me  diiiftieee  niede  eonvereation  d{|l««lC.*'-^iiMeoN. 
Mmrd  le  applicable  to  Umm  wMch  aia  uf  tlw  liifl»eet 
laiponanee,  and  accompanied  wMi  clrcunMaaeM  that 
call  Ibr  tiM  utuMjet  etfHeli  o€9ytry  power; 
Antlgnnee.  with  klaeee.  often  tried 
To  beg  title  prcMiit  to  hie  beauiy*e  pride, 
When  youth  and  love  are  kmrd  to  be  denied. 

Dry  »BN. 
It  le  a  d(peii2<  matter  to  get  admittance  Into  eome  dr- 
ctoe  or  eoclety ;  It  U  a  hard  mauer  to  find  eocletke 
that  am  eitlect :  It  it  dijfUult  lo  decide  between  two 
iaa  palntlngi  which  le  llie  flneet ;  It  k  a  kmrd  matter 
to  come  at  aay  coneliakm  on  metaphysical  eab)ecia. 
A  child  ainetly  findi  It  diJUmii  lo  learn  hie  lettere : 
<M  ta  claeiieal  wrttew  which  are 
1  by  the  learned* 
J  la  Latia  mrdmmm  lofty,  fVam  mrdm  lo 
ham,  brcauM  flame  aivcads  npwarde,  denoiee  eet  aa 
high  or  out  of  reach  except  1^  great  efliirts;  mrdmmu 
aiprceeee  a  high  degree  or  digUuUp.  What  le  d^gUuU 
taquiree  qgly  the  eArii  of  ariwary  powen  to  eur- 


Whatever  meftlog  meuie  can  conepire, 
Or  breathing  belliiwe,  or  tha  fitrming  fira, 
le  fteely  youre:  your  nniioue  Teara  remove, 
And  tbiiik  notaek  ie  digUmlt  to  tove.— DaTaaa. 
Bat  what  ie  erdweae  te  eel  above  the  reach  of  coomioa 
tatallect,  aad  demands  the  utmofC  stretch  of  poarer 
both  phyeteal  and  mental : '  The  tranehitbm  of  Homer 
wai  aa  mrdmmm  andertaktag,  aad  the  traoelalor  ea- 
a  candidr( 


tared  upoa  U  with 

utterly  incapable  of  doing  justice  lo  HoaMr.*— Citm- 
aaaLANa.  AehiMaMyhavead(|lsvliexereiMwliich 
he  camiot  perform  whhout  labour  and  aurnrton :  the 
laao  who  eirivM  to  remove  the  dijfUmititt  oi  leameie 
undertalCM  an  mrdm^mg  task.  It  is  diJfUuU  to  conquer 
our  own  paeeione :  It  le  anl«eae  to  coatrol  the  tutfaly 
tad  contrnding  wMIe  of  otheie, 

HARDLY,  8CABCELY. 

What  le  kmrd  if  not  cnaNaon.  and  In  that  reeped 

aseras ;  hence  the  idea  of  anfrequency  aeskiillalM 

thaM  teraia  both  la  etgnlflcatloa  and  application.    In 

Bwny  caeee  thqr  may  be  need  Indlfthfemly ;  but  where 

per;  aad wl 

•eorsefy  eel —  , , 

of  a  nerena*e  Ibaturee  by  a  elngle  and  partial 
'  1  do  not  expect,  m  long  ae  I  etay  hi  ImUa, 
to  be  fVee  f^om  a  bad  digeetion,  the  "morbus  iiterato- 
ram,"  Ibr  whicli  there  is  kmrdtm  any  remedy  but  ab- 
etinenoe  fVnm  ft)od,  literary  and  culinary.*— Sia  Wm. 
Joaas.  We  »emreelf  ever  eee  men  lay  aside  their 
vlcm  fVwNn  a  ihoroayh  coavletlon  of  their  enormity ; 
*In  thie  matiably  of  princee and  noblm  [the Congrtm 
of  the  Hagne],  lo  which  Europe  has  perhape  semredp 
■eea  any  tMng  equal,  wm  ftmned  the  grand  alliance 
against  Lewis.*— Johnson.  But  in  teaeral  eentences 
It  may  with  equal  propriety  be  Mid,  kmrdljf  one  in  a 
thouMnd,  or  temredf  one  la  a  thousand,  wouhl  form 
inch  a  cooclusloo. 


TO  HELP,  ASSIST,  AID,  8TTCC0UR,  RELIEVE. 
Hdp^  in  Saxon  kmhrnm^  Oeruuui  ktUem^  probably 
caoMs  from  the  Greek  MAXw  to  do  fpmd  to;  «^n«(,  in 
Latin  asmte,  or  ad  and  »iaf,  elgniflM  to  phKe  one's 
self  by  another  so  as  to  give  him  our  strength ;  mid* 
In  Latin  mMwo,  that  Is,  the  intensive  wltaUe  md  aad 
inae,  elgnlAM  to  profit  towards  a  spedAck  end :  muc 
trnm-t  la  LatIa  saccarre,  signHlM  to  ran  lo  the  help  of 
an?  one ;  nUffve,  a.  TV  altsaiale. 


The  Idea  or  ceMMnkattag  la  Iha  ( 

another  le  coawMm  to  all  thcM  leraia.  

feuerkk  term ;  the  rest  spMifick :  ktlp  nMy  be  eabsia 
tuted  fur  the  others,  aad  In  arany  caeM  when  they 
would  not  be  applicable.  The  firet  thrm  aro  emphiyed 
either  ta  prmhice  a  poeiilva  good  or  to  reeunre  aa  avil ; 
the  tw«  latlrr  oaly  to  remove  an  evil.  We  kmfy  a 
liersoa  to  prasecuie  hie  work,  or  ktip  hbn  out  of  a 
dMteahy ;  we  aMis<  la  order  to  IbrwanI  a  schimc^  or 
are  mamiH  a  penoa  la  the  tima  of  Ms  embarraeMnent; 
we  aid  a  gewl  caam,  or  we  aid  a  persou  in  make  fali 
caeape ;  we  #ncMar  a  paiaoa  who  Is  la  daager ;  wa 
r«l»sa<  hha  >«  t>"»»«>f  <*■>»»■■'  T\*<»  '"d  eeatsC 
respect  persoaal  eervwe,  the  fiimier  ay  corporeal,  tha 


by  lakhig  a  part  la  Me 

mmimtm  another  la  tha  composWon  of  his  % 
We  Adjp  ap  a  perBon*e  load,  we  aasMC  hhn  to  rtae  whaa 
JiehMlhUen:  weepeak  of  a  kdptr  ar  a  Is^sislr  ta 
BMchanlcal  aiaploymeots,  of  an  asstfsCanC  to  a  pva> 


Their  streagth  nailed  best  may  As^  to  bear.~PiorB. 

*T  is  the  first  sanction  iwtare  gave  to  aiaa. 

Each  other  to  fist  la  what  they  can.— iMuauH. 

To  mmmUt  and  mid  aro  aead  for  eervlcM  dkvctly  ar 
Mdireetly  parlbnned ;  but  mtmiai  le  mM  mdy  af  hidl- 
vMuals,  mtd  amy  be  said  of  bn^M  m  well  as  indivi- 
duals. Oae  IHeud  esstsCs  another  with  his  pane,  wkh 
hk  couasal,  his  totereet,  aad  tlie  like;  *  She  no  soomt 
ykdded  to  adukery,  but  slie  agreed  to  mttUt  In  tha 
murder  of  her  biiMmnd.*— fiaowNK.  One  person  mids 
another  in  carry  hig  on  a  echeme ;  or  oae  king,  or 
cuts  aaother  witli  armlM  wal  sabsMias; 

Your  private  right,  sboaU  ImploM  power  lavad^ 

Tlie  peers  of  Ithaca  aroaM  rtoe  ki  aML— Para. 
We  come  to  the  esmfcncs  of  a  neraoa  arhea  be  feaa 
met  with  an  accident ;  we  coaie  to  his  «M  wbea  co«- 
tendtng  against  aumbert.    Ji»$iHmMM  fm  given,  atf  Is 


Tb  taceear  Is  a  epcclM  of  haaiedlaia  mmUinmmB. 
which  is  given  oo  the  spur  of  the  occaaioo ;  the  good 
Samarhan  went  to  the  saecear  of  the  auui  who  baA 
fUlen  among  thievw ; 

Patrodus  oa  the  shore. 
Now  pale  aad  dead,  shaU  saccenr  Greece  BO  moriu 

Pom. 
So  in  like  manner  wa  may  sacesar  one  who  cans  as  by 
his  criM ;  or  we  amy  «Hcce«r  the  poor  whoua  wa  flai 
In  drcumetaacM  of  dletrcM ; 

Vyfbther 
Flying  for  saeeear  to  hie  errvant  BanlalBr, 
Being  dlatresird,  was  by  that  arreteh  betrayed. 
BBAXsriAas. 


The  word  rel/Ms  has  aolhing  la  eomnma  whh  smtear, 
except  that  they  both  exprem  the  removal  of  pibi ; 
but  tlie  huier  doM  not  lleeesMrily  imply  any  BMide  by 
whkh  thie  Is  done,  aad  therelbre  exdudM  tile  Mea  of 
peisonei  Interference. 

All  thcM  tenas,  eanpt  sasssar,  OMy  baapnHad  !• 
things  as  well  as  perrons :  we  may  walk  by  lae  Asta 
of  a  stick ;  *  A  aiaa  reads  Ms  prayers  oat  of  a  boafc, 
as  a  aieans  to  Ad>  his  understanding  and  direct  hia 
expressioas.*— SnLunarutaT.  Wa  read  with  tha 
oMMCeacs  of  glassM ;  *  Acquaintaace  with  method 
win  m9»i»i  one  In  raiwing  huauia  afllbirs.*— Watts. 
We  learn  a  task  qukkly  1^  the  aM  of  a  good  meaiory ; 

WiM,  weighty  couaseis  aM  a  state  tttoaMM^-Pon. 

We  obtahi  rtttif  tram  medicine;  *An  aabeHever 
firals  the  whole  nrenure  of  a  present  calamity,  without 
being  rtUettd  by  the  memory  of  any  tMng  that  la 
pest,  or  the  prospect  of  any  tbhig  that  ki  to  ccnae.'— 

AODISON. 

To  ktip  or  mtti$t  Is  commonly  an  act  of  good- 
nature ;  to  mid^  ftrequemly  en  act  of  policy :  to  ««e- 
eonr  or  rHitv^  an  act  of  generaelty  or  humanity.  JM^ 
is  necesMry  fta  one  who  hns  not  saflkient  strength  to 
perform  hie  task ;  mmMimmt*  Is  naeesMrv  when  a  Der> 
enn*s  time  or  talent  to  too  much  occupied  to  perform 
tlie  whole  of  Ms  ofllce ;  etd  to  useftil  when  It  serves  la 
give  etrength  and  efllcacy  to  our  operatloas ; 
to  timely  when  it  servM  to  ward  "" 
rdit^  to  sahitary  when  It  eervm  to  h 
When  a  person  atoeia  with  aa  ettidt,  ha  i 


£KQL18H  «TH01iniE8. 


^  of  tiw  hf  Hwd— ,  tbe  mttiaimmm  ff  Al9 

Md  tiM  «Nl  of  •  medieal  bim;  to  to  noM» 
It  l«  clMritaUe  lo  r«««M  tbe 


TO  SEOOND,  SITPPOBT. 
To  teemtd  %» to  five  ilie  awitHnce  of  a  tfMMMl  per 
•OB ;  to  nqn0rt  It  to  beer  up  on  ooe't  own  ■bouMera. 
TbMcend  noes 


we  $temid only  ly  our  ptewnw,  or  oar  word; Tut  we 
nfp^rt  by  our  Influence,  and  aM  tbe  neaas  that  are 
fa  our  DOwer :  we  tee^nd  a  motion  by  a  liuiple  declara- 
tion or  our  a«ent  to  it;  yrrenfpoH  a  notioo  by  tbe 
Ibrce  of  parenaikm :  ■oIlkewlMwearenklalwayito 
stemtd  a  person's  tmwb  wben  we  give  blm  openly  our 
countenance  by  declaring  our  approbation  of  bia  mea- 


Tba  Masting  voUled  Ibander  nade  aB  speed, 
And  ttendtd  tl^  else  aoi  dreaded  spear.^iiLToa. 
Aad  we  are  said  to  »mpp0rt  hhn  wben  we  give  tbe  as- 
alstanca  of  our  purse,  our  ittflasnce,  or  aay  oiber  tbing 
iwsntlsl  for  tbe  attainmeni  of  an  end ; 
Impeacbments  NO  can  best  resist, 
And  ATB  supr0rt  tbe  civil  list— Gat. 

ABETTOR,  AC0B8BA&T,  ACCOBfPLICB. 

JiUtUr^  or  one  that  abets,  gives  eld  and  encoorage- 
■ent  by  counsel,  promises,  or  rewards.  An  scce««ar«, 
or  one  added  and  annexed,  takes  an  active  tbougb 
sttbordluate  part;  an  ecees^lfes,  tmrn  tbe  word  mo- 
csmpUthi  implies  tbeprlndpal  in  an^  plot,  wbo  takes 


rings  It  to  perfection ;  akUUn 
propose,  •eettsmtg  assist,  mu^mpUet*  execute.    Tbe 


place,  may  be  one  and  ibe  i 
nsrsssery  and  aectmpliet. 


»psnon;  botnotaetbe 


In  every  grand  scbeme  tbere  mast  be  mketUra  to 
set  it  on  foot,  a€e$MMrit»  to  co  opemte,  and  v.^mm- 
fHu9  to  put  it  into  execution.  ]  n  \  Ut  gun  pc pxv  di  r  |  ilot 
tbere  were  many  secret  sAeCtor^,  Mm\%  nnbteiM^i^  wbo 
weriM,  and  OuyFawJie^  tikt;  prirtci^tuj  m- 


tmpUf;  *I  speak  tbis  with  aii  f y;  tii  lUmt  cruel 
treatments  which  men  of  all  sidia  ar«  tpt  t'>  giv?  tht 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  eitroe  w  I  ih  iJic^ii  ■ .  i  i  nw 
naiiy  men  of  honour  are  exnosiil  lo  pubikck  ^tbk^juy 
and  reproach  1  Those  tberefbre  wImi  aie  eltiier  tbe 
Instruments  or  akttar§  in  sucli  ktif^^niri^  dtnJrngs 
onttn  to  be  looked  upon  aspersom  w's.u  n.:!:-.-,  i^^  of 
religion  to  support  tbeir  catioe^  nnc  their  cause  to  pro- 
mote religion.*— A  nnisoN.  *Why  are  tbe  French 
oMIfsd  to  lend  us  a  part  of  tbeir  tongue  before  we  can 
know  they  are  conquered  1  They  must  be  made  «e- 
ssssariM  lo  tbeir  nwn  dtsgrnoe,  as  tbe  Britons  were 
formerly  so  artlflclally  wrought  In  the  curtain  of  the 
Inman  theatre,  that  thsy  seemed  to  draw  It  up  In 
Older  to  give  tbe  spectators  an  opportunity  of  seeing 


1  on  tbe  stage.*— Adduon. 
Eliber  be  picks  a  purae,  or  robs  a  house, 
Or  la  acees^liM  with  some  knavish  gang. 

CujiaaELAiiA. 

BBOBB88,  BELIEF. 

J|«rfr«M,tike  addrem  (o..4ceMl)  In  an  probaMHty 
COSMS  fimm  the  Lntta  dtr^/s,  signllVing  to  direct  or 
bring  hack  to  tbe  former  point;  r$U^^  v.  TV  ktip. 

tUir—  Is  said  only  with  regard  to  matters  of  right 
and  jMtiee ;  rt<u/  to  those  of  kindness  and  humanly : 
by  power  we  obula  rsdrsts:  by  active  interference 
we  obuia  a  rduf:  an  It^rsd  person  loola  for  firma 
to  tbe  gnvemnient;  an  unfortunate  person  Inoka  for 
rsiM/  to  the  compassionate  and  kind :  what  we  suflbr 
through  the  nppresslnn  or  wlckednem  of  otiiers  can 
only  be  rtdrttaed  by  those  who  have  the  power  of 
dispensimt  Justice;  whenever  we  suflbr,  In  tlie  order 
of  ProvMence,  we  may  meet  with  some  rdUf  (Vom 
^  -_  ^    IWrMs  applies  to  pub- 


lick  as  well  as  private  pievanees ;  *  iMiead  of  nirtat- 
Hg  giievances,  and  Improving  the  fabrick  of  iheir 
state,  the  French  were  made  to  take  a  very  diflbrsnt 
course.*— Buaan.    JledV  applies  only  to  private  dis- 

Thlsone 
tUUtif  tbe  vanqttldi*d  bavoi  lo  hope  for  none. 
Dbmuh 


tender  a  pretenee  of  aeekhig  rtdtut  of  gifevaneeiL 
mobs  are  frequently  aawmMed  to  tbe  disturbance  of 
the  better  disposed ;  under  a  pretence  of  suHdUng 
ebarliaMe  r§i^f^  thieves  gain  admittance  into  fomlUeB. 


TO  CUBE,  HEAL,  BEMEDY. 
Ckrt,  In  Latin  eurs,  signifles  to  uke  care  of,  that  Isl 
by  dlstlnctkM,  to  take  care  of  that  whidi  requires  par- 
Heular  care,  in  order  to  remove  an  evil ;  Ae«l,  In  Ger- 
man Aatim,  conses  iVora  keil  whole,  signMying  to  maka 
whole  that  whiob  Is  wnsoond ;  rMMdy,  fai  Latin  ra- 
sMdinai,  Is  eompoimded  of  r«  and  aiarfwr  to  rvrv  or 
JUai,  which  comes  from  tbe  Greek  nidpmt  and  Mif^b 
.Afsdko,  tbe  country  which  eontalned  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Aeeteijf  pleats.    Tbe  particle  re  ie  here  but  an 


To  swe  Is  employed  for  what  to  oat  of  order;  to 
Aeel  for  that  which  ie  broken :  diseases  are  eered; 
wounds  are  keuhd;  the  former  to  a  complex,  tbe  latter 
to  a  simple  proeem.    Whatever  requires  to  be  eared  to 
wrong  In  the  system;  it  requbes  many  aad  varkMW 
applicatians  ioiernally  and  externally; 
If  the  (Vail  body  foeto  dtooider'd  pengs. 
Then  drugs  medicinal  caa  give  us  ease ; 
Tbe  soul  no  JSsculaplan  medicine  cnn  cart. 

OaMTLaMAir 
Whatever  reqirfres  to  be  hmlad  Is  oeeasioned  eztei^ 
nally  by  vloleneai  and  requiree  external  appllcatkNM. 
In  a  state  of  reflnement  men  have  tlie  greatest  number 
of  diserders  to  be  eared;  In  a  savage  state  tbere  to 
more  oecaston  for  the  kealimg  art. 

Cmn  to  used  as  properly  ia  tbe  moral  as  tha  natural 
sense ;  teel  In  the  moral  lense  to  ahogether  figurative. 
Tbe  dleorders  of  tbe  mind  are  enrrd  with  greater  dlflh 
cully  than  tboee  of  tbe  body.    The  breacbea  wMcb 
have  been  made  in  the  aflbctiona  of  relativea  townrda 
each  other  can  be  AmM  by  nothing  but  a  ChrtoUan 
spirit  of  forbeamnce  aad  foiglveness; 
fteareely  an  ill  tn  human  llfo  betongs. 
But  what  our  fonies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongi; 
Or  If  some  stripes  fhMu  Fiovidence  we  Acl, 
Be  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  UaL 

Jaamf. 


To  fwaed^j  In  tbe  senes  of  applying  t 
a  moral  application,  in  which  it  neoonto  most  wllb 
ears.  Evlto  are  either  eared  or  rmsdML  hot  tbe  former 
ars  of  a  mueb  more  serfcius  nature  than  tbe  btttar. 
The  evito  in  society  require  to  be  earad;  an  emhsleB, 
a  defldeacy,  or  a  mlscb!cf,  raouires  to  be  r^nidird. 

When  bad  habiia  beoooM  inveiarate  they  are  piu 
out  of  tbe  reach  of  enrs.  It  to  an  exarctoe  for  tbe  in- 
lenulty  of  man  to  attempt  to  rwidp  tbe  varioos  troa- 
Mes  and  inoonveniences  which  are  dally  oocurring ; 
'  Every  man  has  frequent  grievances  wMcb  oabr  tba 
solteitude  of  frtoadabip  wiU  dtoeover  and  rsMdy.'* 
JoBMson. 

CUBE,  BEMEDT. 
Ckn  (v.  TV  emrt)  denotes  either  the  act  of  carmri 
JisMS^  to  mosUy  empi(^ 


or  tbe  tiling  that  eane. 


the  thing  that  rwaasiVr.    In  the  former  l 

reisdy  to  to  tbe  aurt  as  tbe  means  to  the  end ;  n  care 
to  performed  by  the  application  of  a  misdf.  That  to 
ineurahU  for  which  no  raaudf  caa  be  found ;  but  a 
enre  to  sometimaa  performed  witboat  the  appUcaifon 
of  any  sneciOck  rwee^  1*be  €ur§  to  comptoto  when 
the  evil  Is  entirely  removed ;  the  rtmt^  to  sure  wblcb 


by  proper  applkatlon  never  foito  of  eflecting  tin 
The  ncTi  of  dlrorden  depends  upon  the  siiill  of  tbe 
physician  and  the  state  of  the  patieiii;  the  efficacy  of 
resMdrse  depends  npnn  their  suitable  choice  arid  appli- 
cation ;  but  a  atra  may  be  deflsated  or  a  reaiMfy  made 
of  no  avail  by  a  vailely  of  cireumetaacea  independent 
of  either. 

Cmrt  is  sometlmrs  eroptoyed  for  the  thing  that  carss, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  what  Infolllbly  euna.  Quacks 
always  hold  forth  their  noetruros  as  iufalHble  cares,  not 
for  one  but  for  every  sort  of  disorder ; 

Why  should  be  chooee  these  miseries  to  endura 


If  death  enoU  grant  an  everlastinx  emra  t 
*T  to  ptaUn  there  *s  somethinff  whispers  in  hto 
(Tbo^^fabi  be  *d  bide  it)  be  bha  lancb  to  ftar. 


Jivim 


zum^mH  Bm<mYMEXL 


Bxperienee  bM  folAlly  no?«d  that  tbt  ran 

CMM  where  quack  mtdldDes  ara  appUed  to 

the diaease ;  'The dillerence between  polaona  aad r§- 

wudiu  to  eairily  known  by  tbeir  effects ;  aad  comison 

reaaoo  aooa  distingutohes  between  virtue  and  Ttoe.*— 

Bwirr. 

HEALTHY,  WHOLESOME.  SALUBRIOUS, 
SALUTARY. 


Htaltkf  slgnifles  not  ofUy  having  A««2a,  bat  atoa 
eauaing  AeoiO,  or  keeping  in  kemUk;  wMe^tmt,  like 
the  German  Aatfojn,  atonifiea  makinc  whole,  keeping 
whole  or  aound ;  §almirunu  and  «c2aii4rf .  from  the 
Lathi  ttUut  safety  or  kmUht  signify  likewtoe  contri- 


buUve  to  luaUk  or  good  in  general, 

These  epithets  are  all  appiicabte  lo  such  otiiecto  as 
have  a  kindly  influence  on  the  bodily  consiitiuion : 
AssZOy  to  the  most  general  and  tndefloite;  It  to  applied 
to  exercise,  to  air.  situation,  climate,  and  most  otiier 
tbhigs,  but  food,  ror  which  wMetowu  to  commonly 
substituted :  the  life  of  a  farmer  to  reckoned  the  most 
kMUkf;  *  You  are  relaxing  yourself  with  the  Asalci^ 
and  manly  exercise  of  the  field.'— Sir  Wm.  Johks. 
The  simplest  diet  to  reckoned  the  most  wIuUupwu; 

Here  laid  hto  acrip  with  »As(M«au  viands  fiU'd ; 

There,  listening  every  noise,  hto  watciiful  dog. 

Thomson. 
JSrssUAy  and  toA«I«Msis  are  rmtber  negative  in  thebr 
sense;  talubriout  and  saluUrg  are  positive:  that  to 
AMiayand  wh»Utoms  which  serves  to  keep  one  In 
that  to  «a<«*riMM  which  serves  lo  improve  the 
'  and  that  to  salutMif  which  serves  to  rsnove 
der:  climates  are  k^iltkff  or  tMOsaflAy,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  person;  ^Gardening  or 
husbandry,  and  working  in  wood,  are  fit  uAhuUi^ 
recreations  for  a  man  of  study  or  buslncM.'— Looks. 
Water  to  a  wkoU$9m4  beverage  for  those  who  are  not 
dropsical;  bread  is  a  aBdUtesMis  diet  for  man;  *False 
decorations,  fiicuaes*  and  pigments  deserve  the  Impei^ 
Ibctions  that  constantly  attend  them,  beUig  neither 
commodious  in  application,  nor  whoUsom^  in  tlieir 
use.'— B4C0K.  The  air  and  climate  of  southern 
France  has  been  long  fluned  for  its  talMhriiM^  and 
has  induced  many  invalids  to  repair  thither  for  the 
benefit  of  their  heaUk;  *l(  that  fountabi  (the  heart) 
ba  once  poisoned,  you  can  never  expect  that  ss^a^rtfMw 
streams  will  flow  ftom  it*— Blair.  The  eflhcts  have 
not  been  equally  sslntery  in  aU  cases :  It  to  the  con- 
cern of  government  that  the  places  destined  for  the 
puMIek  edueatkm  of  youth  should  be  in  AsslOy  situa- 
tions ;  that  their  diel  should  be  wk^«§onu  rather  than 
delicate;  and  that  hi  all  their  disorders  care  shook!  be 
taken  to  adminlsier  the  roost  tahUary  remedies. 

WMBMom/e  and  $Mluiarji  have  likewise  an  extended 
and  moral  application ;  heaUkf  and  tuhAritnu  are 
employed  only  in  the  proper  sense:  whoUtome  in  thto 
case  seens  to  convey  the  Idea  of  raaking  whole  asaln 
what  has  been  unsound ;  *  So  the  doctrine  contained 
be  but  ith»U»om»  and  edlfytog,  a  want  of  exactness  in 
speaking  may  be  overlooked.*— ATTRRBintr.  But 
MlvCsry  retains  the  idea  of  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  improvement;  *A  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  exerts  this  tolMtAry  Influence 
of  promolhig  leroperanoe  and  restraining  the  disordera 
Incident  to  a  prosperous  state.'— Blair.  Correction  to 
«(M««9si«  wiilch  serves  the  purpose  of  amendment 
without  doing  any  Iqjory  to  ttie  body;  instruction  or 
admonition  to  tutiurf  when  It  serves  the  purpdK  of 
strengthenlni  good  principles  and  awakening  a  sense 
of  guilt  or  Impropriety:  laws  and  puntohments  are 
wMetmw  to  the  body  politick,  as  diet  to  to  the  phy- 
steal  body;  restrictions  are  solatsry  In  checking  Irre- 
gutarities. 

SAFE,  SECURE. 

S^e,  in  Latin  ttHtuSy  ccnnes  fWmi  the  Hebrew  H  vC^ 
to  he  tranquil;  vecvrf,  e.  Certain. 

Safety  implies  exemption  from  harm,  or  the  danger 
of  harm ;  teeurti  the  exemption  from  danger ;  a  person 
may  be  $afe  of  saved  in  the  midst  of  a  fire,  if  he  be 
untouched  by  the  fire;  but  he  to,  In  such  a  case,  the 
i*«\  ■'rM?  of  ffcmre.  In  lite  f^wwt-  of  ex^iption  front 
«! « 'Sff.  /ifffcty  ex'pf»si>c»  much  It***  flian  <«^f«»Tt/;  «.» 
iiitx  h**  .inff  nirlmnr  iming  iiu>  ponirMHi  iiM*a«nvfj> : 
liiil  inMrti  cmi  reckon  mi  sny  dcjjr.—  n(  jffci»tiiy  w  hti'Mit 


graat^nracMdon:  a  MiM  my  ba  wy  m/s  m  Ite 

top  of  a  eoaeh  In  Iha  daytime;  but  If  h»  wtoh  m 
Mcmra  hhasslf,  at  nMil,  ftron  Odlhig  oH;  be  moil  b« 
fkstened;  <  It  cannot  be  si(f«  for  any  man  to  walk  upoa 
a  precipice,  and  to  be  always  on  the  very  bolder  of 
destruction.'— ^UTB.  »No  man  can  ratkmally  ac- 
count himself  secure  unless  be  could  command  all  the 
chances  of  the  work!.*- South. 


CERTAIN,  SURE,  SECURE. 

Oertainf  In  French  certain^  Latin  certm*,  comes  firam 
eemo  to  perceive,  because  what  we  see  or  perceive  ki 
supposed  to  be  put  beyond  doubt;  ture  and  eecmre  are 
vainations  of  the  same  word,  in  French  nr^  German 
sieher^  Low  German  seker^  &C.,  Latin  sceuru*^  thto  is 
compounded  of  se  i»iiu)  apart,  and  catrs,  signifying 
without  care,  requiring  no  care. 

Certain  respet^  matters  of  fact  or  belief;  $wre  and 
seemre  the  quality  or  condition  of  things.  A  fact  is 
eartsM,  a  person's  step  to  ««i«,  a  house  to  sscstsl 
Certain  to  opposed  to  dubious,  «iir«  fo  wavering,  seesrs 
to  dangerous.  A  person  to  aertam  who  has  no  doubi 
remaining  In  hto  mind;  *  It  is  very  ccrtsta  that  a  man 
of  sound  reason  cannot  forbear  ctoslng  with  religkn 
upon  an  impartial  examination  €€  it.'— Addisoh.  A 
person  to  eure  whose  convictton  to  steady  and  ub- 
changeabto;  *  When  these  everlasting  doors  are  thrown 
open,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  beauti^ 
of  thto  place  will  infinitely  transcend  our  present  hopes 
and  expecuttons,  and  that  the  glorious  appearance  of 
the  throne  of  God  will  rise  infinitely  beyond  whatever 
we  are  able  to  coitceive  of  it.'— Addisok.  A  person 
feels  hUnself  sseiirs  when  the  prospect  of  danger  Is 
removed; 

Wei^  weU  the  various  terms  of  hmnan  fate. 
And  seek  by  mercy  to  sssure  your  state. 

Drtiwv. 

When  applied  to  things,  certain  to  opposed  to  what 
to  varying  and  Irregular;  emre  to  what  to  unerrhi^; 
aeenre  to  used  only  in  Its  natural  sense.  It  to  a  defi^ 
In  the  Engltoh  language,  that  there  are  at  present  no 
tertain  rules  for  Its  orthography  or  pmnonciatioa ;  the 
learner,  therefore,  to  at  a  loss  for  a  sure  guide. 
Amid  opposing  statementi  It  is  difficult  to  aeeertam 
the  real  sute  q?  the  case.  No  one  can  ensure  hto  life 
for  a  moment,  or  eeaure  hto  property  (hrni  the  contift- 
geneies  to  which  all  sublunary  things  are  exposed. 

SOUND,  SANE,  HEALTHY. 
Sound  and  sojm,  in  Latin  emus,  eome  probaUj 
(Vom  tangmu  the  blood,  because  in  that  liea  the  sent 
of  health  or  sickness;  AsoJOy  signifies  here  the  stale 
of  being  hi  health. 

Sound  to  extended  in  its  application  to  all  thbigs  liMt 
are  In  the  stale  in  which  they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to 
preserve  their  vitality;  thus,  aniaiato  and  vegetables 
are  said  to  be  sound  when  in  the  former  there  to  no- 
thing amiss  In  their  limbs  or  vital  parts,  and  1r  the 
lauer  In  their  root  By  a  flfforaUve  applicaUon,  wood 
and  other  things  may  be  said  to  be  sound  when  they 
are  entirely  free  from  any  symptom  of  decay,  or  mix- 
ture of  corruption;  In  this  sense  the  heart  to  said  to  be 
sound;  *He  bath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  ben.  and  hta 
tongue  to  the  dapper,  for  what  hto  heart  thinks,  hie 
tongue  neaks.'— SkucspRARS.  Sane  to  applicable  to 
human  beingi.  In  the  same  sense,  but  with  refoieaee 
to  the  mind ;  a  sons  person  to  opposed  to  one  that  la 
insane: 

How  pregnant,  oometlniea,  hto  repliea  are! 
A  happhwss  that  often  madneai  hits  on, 
Which  sanUf  and  reason  couM  not  be 
So  prosperously  delivered  of.— 8h^kspb4RI. 
The  mind  is  also  said  to  be  sound  when  itto  in  a  state 
to  form  right  opink>ns; 

But  Capys,  aad  the  rest  of  ssendsr  mind. 
The  fotal  present  to  Ike  flames  desigii'd. 

Drtobii. 
Heoiikjf  expresses  more  than  either  sound  or  soxe : 
we  are  healthy  In  every  part,  but  we  are  sevKi  In  ttst 
which  III  ei'-'tenllal  for  life ;  In?  who  if-  s&v:i\d  r.ov  IK-f. 
buf  l»<^  who  h  hcttHhy  eoj<.v*  Vxif .  '  Rui  ;!-*•  f.  \'r-M-.  t^f 
Hurrf^inn  (tn  tUp  croun.  V  ilic  h','U'>y  \--y>',i  of  l^e 
llri(t*H  coH^tiimi.^n.  — Bi  ak<u. 
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DIBORDBB,  DlfflBASR  PI0TB11PSR, 

DU^riar  Bignifiei  the  lUte  of  being  out  of  onier; 
ii»$ute.  the  lUte  of  being  HI  at  eaae;  duUmper^  the 
■tate  or  beiiis  oat  of  temper^  m  out  of  •  doe  tcpijiem* 
ment;  mmUdift  fh>in  tbe  Latin  malu$  evU,  signUee 
an  ill. 

AH  these  temw  agree  In  their  application  to  the 
tlaie  of  tbe  animal  body*  Ditardtr  le,  aa  befbts 
(«.  TV  dw^rder),  tbe  jeoeral  VBtm^  and  tlw  othara 
apecificlk  In  thie  leaeral  aenaa  Mttrdmr  it  altogether 
Indeteite:  bat  in  tta  rertricled  aeaie  it  exprowei  leea 
IbanaU  the  reet:  it  ia  tbe  naie  coauDancenieDt  ef  a 


tanna.  for  it  cooprefaeadi  every  lerloua  and  permanent 
iifrier  in  the  anlnnJ  eeowNny,  and  ia  therefore  of 
univeraal  application.  Tlie  di$9rder  \b  slight,  partial, 
and  tranaitory:  tbe  iuecse  is  deep-iooted  and  per- 
manent The  disorder  nay  lie  in  the  extremities: 
the  dMs$a»9  lies  In  the  hamoars  and  the  vital  parts. 
Oeeastonal  headaehes,  eoMs,  or  what  Is  merely  euta- 
naotts,  are  termed  disordtrt;  fevers,  dropsleS)  and  the 
lilte.  are  disMS«*.  VitUmper  is  used  for  such  par- 
tieularly  as  throw  the  animal  frame  most  oompletely 
out  of  its  temper  or  course,  an^i  is  consequently  applied 
properly  to  virulent  dieordera^  such  as  the  small^pox. 
MaUd^  lias  less  of  a  technical  aenae  than  the  other 
terms;  it  refers  more  to  the safleriag  than  to  the  atate 
of  the  body.  There  may  be  many  matUiUa  where 
there  is  no  dittrnte;  but  duMsa*  are  themaelves  In 
general  stafaidies.  Our  maUdiM  are  fttNinently  bora 
with  us;  but  oar  distaaet  may  come  upon  us  at  any 
timeofUfe.  Blindncas  is  in  itself  a  aiaSad^,  and  may 
ba  produced  by  a  disssM  la  the  eye.  Oar  di»&rd»r» 
are  fkeqnentlv  cured  1^  abstaining  fkom  those  ttrings 
which  cauaed  them;  the  whole  acieoce  of  medidne 
cooaists  in  finding  out  suitable  remedies  for  our  dw- 
mmt;  our  muUdiet  may  be  lessened  with  patience, 
although  they  cannot  always  be  alleviated  or  removc» 
by  art 

All  these  terraa  may  be  applied  with  a  stattar  dis- 
tinction to  tbe  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  The  dw- 
9rd*r§  are  eillier  of  a  temporary  or  a  permanent 
nature;  but  unless  specified  to  the  contrary,  are  un- 
deniood  to  be  temporary ;  *  Strange  ditordtra  are  bred 
in  the  miod  of  those  men  whose  passions  are  not 
regulated  bv  virtue.*— Adoison.  Dutatu  consist  in 
vicious  babiu;  *The  jealous  man's  dissase  Is  of  so 
malignant  a  nature  that  It  cooveru  all  it  talcea  into  Its 
o%vn  nourishment*— Addison.  Our  dittewntre  artoe 
ftom  the  violent  operations  of  passion ;  *  A  person  that 
is  erased,  though  with  pride  or  malice,  is  a  sight  very 
mortifying  to  human  nature ;  but  when  the  durtesmsr 
arises  from  any  indiscreet  fervours  of  devotion,  it  de- 
serves ouroompaasion  in  a  mote  particular  manner.*— 
Addison.  Our  maladies  lie  in  the  injuriea  which  the 
aflfections  occasion :  *  PhiUips  has  been  always  praised 
witiiout  contradiction  as  a  man  modest,  blamelMa,and 
pious,  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without  dia- 
eoBlent,  and  tedious  and  pabiftil  maladies  wiUjout  im- 

r deuce.*— JoHMON.  Any  pertmtation  in  the  mbid 
a  disardsr:  avarice  is  a  dissass:  melancholy  la  a 
dUtsmptr  as  for  as  it  throws  the  mind  out  of  ita  bias: 
it  is  a  sMtody  as  for  as  It  occasions  suflMog. 


SICK,  SICKLY,  DIBEASKD,  MORBID. 

Aw*  denotes  a  partial  atate;  me%  a  pan 
ale  of  the  body,  a  proneness  to  be  side:  he 

«*  may  be  made  well ;  hot  he  who  is  tiekiM  is  l 

rsany  weU:  aU  peraona  are  liable  to  ba  s&l,  thoMh 
fow  have  tiM  mtofortone  to  be  skUy/ a  person  maybe 
«a  from  the  efltet  of  cold,  violent  eierdse,  and  the 
Mke;  »For  au|^t  I  see,  they  are  as  «feik  that  surfolt 
with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing.*— 

5j^*'7'lt*o  ^  P^^^JS"  '^^'y  "^y  '^^n  cowSltu- 
tion ;  '  Both  Homer  and  Vlratt  were  of  a  very  delicate 
and  sIMy  constitution.*— Walsh.  •«»"»« 

Sickly  exprwwes  a  permanent  ^(ate  of  Indfsposftlon ; 
bilt  dk««a*«d  expresses  a  vioI<nit  state  of  dprangcnicni 
wUliooi  spedfying  Its  damtfon ;  It  may  be  for  a  time 
mrty,  Of  for  a  petman^rMry :  tbe  nernon,  or  Ms  conrthu- 
llwi,  \n  ftrkht;  tlN<  person,  or  Im«  fVame.  or  r^rilrf»rar 
j»:,rT^.  na  i.u  I.,. ,14.  in^  Ih-Mp,  uU  Lrnhi.  i  iff  il..-  fik>.. 
U'9\  »»•../»-  K'J  ■ 
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Wt  arff  all  dissaj  sd. 
And  with  our  surfeiting  and  wanton  houm 
Have  brought  ouiaelvea  into  a  burning  fever. 

Sbakspbarii 
Sieki  SMUy,  and  diseassd  may  all  be  used  In  a  moral 
application ;  morkid  Is  rarely  used  in  any  other  except 
ln«  technical  sense.  Siek  denotes  a  partial  state,  m 
before,  aamely,  a  state  of  disgust,  and  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  object  of  the  siekness;  we  are  tteik  oC 
turbuleBt  eojoymenia,  and  seelc  for  tranquillity:  skklv 
and  w»m*idun  applied  to  tbe  haMtual  state  of  the 
foeUofs  or  character ;  a  suJUy  semiinentalhy,  a  morbid 
seosibiUty;  >WMle  the  distempera  of  a  relazed  fibre 
Cicate  aU  the  mnrkid  force  of  convulsion  In  the 
.  of  the  state,  the  steadiness  of  the  physician  ia 
overpowered  by  the  vary  aspect  of  the  *#««e.*— 
BtHuca.  I>i«eaMd  la  applied  In  general  to  indlviduala 
or  oommunitiea,  to  persons  or  to  thhigs;  a  person*s 
mind  la  in  a  diseastd  atate  when  it  Is  under  the  bi- 
fluence  of  corrupt  passions  or  principles;  society  Is  hi 
a  dueased  state  when  It  is  overgrown  with  wealth  and 
luxury;  •  For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  aner 
unattainable  advantages,  no  medicine  can  ba  pre 
scribed.'— JoBNsoN. 

SICKNESS,  ILLNESS,  INDISPOSmON. 
Sickness  denotes  the  sute  of  being  sick  (v.  Sicki  * 
iliness  that  of  being  iU  (v.  Evil);  indisposition  that 
of  behiff  not  well  disposed.  Sickness  denotes  the  state 
generally  or  narticularly :  illness  denotes  It  parUcuIarly : 
we  speak  of  sickness  as  opposed  to  good  health ;  in 
sickness  or  in  health ;  but  of  the  illness  of  a  particular 
penon:  when  sickness  Is  said  of  the  individual,  it 
deatgnatea  a  protracted  state ;  a  person  may  be  said  to 
have  much  sickness  in  his  famlfy ;  *  SUkness  is  a  sort 
of  early  old  age;  it  teaches  us  a  diflldenco  in  our 
earthly  state*— Pops.  JUness  denotea  only  a  pai^ 
tlcular  or  partial  sickness:  a  person  is  said  to  have 
had  an  illness  at  thfa  or  that  time,  in  this  or  that  place, 
for  this  or  that  period ;  *  This  Is  the  first  letter  that! 
have  ventured  upon,  which  will  be  written,  I  fear,* 
vacillantlbns  literls ;  as  Tolly  says  l^yro's  Letters  were 
after  his  recovery  from  an  illness.* -^ArrmuBxriLr. 
Indisposition  Is  a  sUght  iUness,  such  a  one  as  ia  ca- 
pable of  deranging  a  person  either  In  his  eqfoymenta 
or  in  his  business;  colds  are  the  ordtaiary  causes  of  Ae 
disposition:  *It  is  not,  as  you  coiK^lve,  an  taduMft- 
tion  of  body,  but  the  mind's  disease.*— Ford. 

INVALID,  PATIENT. 
iiivaKd,  hi  Latin  imtaUd^s,  signifies  Uterally  ooa 
wAsaoDfor  in  good  health;  patient,  from  the  Latin 
j»a<isiMaufifertag,  signifies  one  sufforing  under  disease, 
/kvatid  ia  a  general,  and  vatfatf  a  particular  term :  a 
person  may  be  an  niealtd  without  being  a  patient :  ba 
may  tea^alM without belngan«N>a!»d.  AntaaaW 
Is  so  denominated  from  his  wanting  his  ordbiary  share 
of  health  and  atreaglh ;  but  the  aaHsat  is  one  who  ia 
labouring  under  aome  bodily  suftring.  Old  soidlara 
are  called  invalids  who  are  no  loi«er  aUe  to  bear  the 
fotifuea  of  warfora:  but  they  are  not  necamarily 
patunu.  He  who  Is  under  the  suifeon'a  hands  for 
abr^n  limb  is  a  patient,  but  not  neoesMrily  an 

DEBILITY,  INFIKMITy,  IMBECILITY, 
^e^iltto,  in  Latin  dekiUtas,  from  debiUs,  ordapA- 
vatlveandAaAiiw,  aianifieaa  deficiency,  or  not haviM; 
*jinaKy.  in  Latin  injhrmitasj  from  tMranu,  or  m 
privative  and  Jlrmus  strong,  signifies  the  absence  of 
straigth;  MseOily,  in  LaUa  imkecOiias  ftom  imko- 
**^lP^, ^  S'tvsiive,  and  beeiUis,  baeMmwhOtbaeuUB 
a  ■tap,  signifiea  not  JMving  a  stafiT  or  suoport. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of  weakness,  but 
the  two  ibnner,  panlcuiarty  the  first,  respects  that 
which  b  physical,  and  the  hater  that  which  ia  either 
physical  or  mental.  DebiUty  is  consiiuitional,  or 
otherwise;  imbeeilH^  U  always  oonstiiuUonai ;  ra- 
Mmity  Is  acddentai,  and  results  from  sickness,  or  a 
decay  of  the  frame.  DrMlity  may  be  either  general 
ortoca  ;  n^rmty  is  always  tocnl;  tsiAeetMy  always 
jjenersl.  D^thty  p^wntB  tlie  ar t1\<»  pcrfor«»ancf  *-l 
(lipordiiisry  r«inrMnt>inr  iinnti*'  :  ii  i«  j,  ijrf.c  i.-ir  \  io 
U.r  uiu^cuiiir  powir  of  the  body:  fr/lnnHf»a  {>nu  .1 
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iaMferci  with,  bat  doei  not 

theBcdTky:  teMniify  Oes  io  tbe 

fideni  H  aliiKMl  entlrftlT  powerlea. 

fireqnetilly  troubled  wlui  deMUut 

of  wtaleii  thor  aic  never  cured 


whole  ftame,  and 

Young  people  are 
In  iMr  ankles  or  k^  . 

*Aa  Inereadng  jreura  dtMUmtt  tiie  body,  mi  th^ 
weaken  tlie  force  and  dlmlnteli  the  wannth  of  the 
afleeikna.*— BLAim.  Old  age  ia  moet  ezpowd  to  im- 
Jirmitiet;  but  there  la  no  age  at  which  huuMn  bdogi 
are  exempt  from  ii^brwutg  of  tome  kind  or  another ; 
*Thia  la  weaknem,  not  wiadoni,!  own,  and  on  that 
noGount  fitter  to  be  traatnd  to  the  boaom  of  a  friend, 
where  I  may  MfWy  lodge  all  my  tit/Enntlu«.*— Attbe- 

and  mind,  would 
alrangth  of  UMir 
mialed  by  a  i ' 
atrength;  ^Itis 
aOicikm  awi 
ioMaaoM. 


to  youth,  both  in  body 

them  willing  to  rert  on  the 

If  they  wera  net  too  oAeo 

118  confidence  hi  their  own 

thatweareotherwiw  than  by 

to  n  aenH  of  our  iwWriWty.*— 


DECAT,  DECUNB,  CONSUMPTION. 
Heeay,  French  dMlMr,  ftom  the  Latin  dcead*,  ilg- 
'—  literally  to  All  olT  or  away ;  decliM,  ftom  the 
diclnM»  cr  da  and  cima,  rignMea  to  turn  away 
or  lean  aside ;  the  diredkm  explcsaed  bv  both  these 
actions  is  very  similar:  It  b  a  sideward  movement, 
hut  dtcaa  expresses  more  than  deelina.  What  Is  de- 
eaw9i  is  lallen  or  gone ;  what  ieeliuM  leans  towards  a 
fbu,  or  is  coing ;  when  applied,  therefore,  lo  the  same 
oitfectB,  a  iecUmt  is  properly  the  commencement  of  a 
dte«y.  The  health  may  experience  a  daetiiu  at  any 
.   .    -  ..^  ^ ^^^  ^^^  paiurally 

Mn^aa^CMn  (v.  TV 


period  of  life  fmma  variety  of  causes,  butjt  oaiurall] 
experiences  a  d«c/iy  In  old  age  ..     .     -i 

eciuumM)  implies  a  rapid  decay. 


»  By  ^ccay  things  lose  their  perfection,  their  great- 
ness, and  their  consistency ;  by  deelim  they  k>se  their 
strength,  their  vigour,  nod  their  lustre ;  by  cnummp- 
tin  they  lose  tlieir  existence.  Deeaybrlogs  to  ruin ; 
daeZraa  leads  loan  end  or  expiration.  There  are  some 
thinp  to  which  dcesy  Is  peculiar,  and  some  tilings  to 
which  dtdim  is  peculiar,  and  other  things  to  wMcb 
ooth  dee«y  and  deelnis  bekmg.  The  corruption  to 
which  material  subsuinces  are  pardculariy  exposed  Is 
termed  d*c€f:  the  ckwe  of  life,  when  lieaJth  and 
strength  begin  to  fWl  awny,  Is  termed  tlie  dtelint;  tlie 
dtc9f  of  suies  In  the  moial  world  takes  place  by  the 
same  procem  as  the  daesf  of  fbbricks  In  the  natural 
world ;  the  dec/iiM  of  empires,  fVom  their  state  of  de- 
vation  and  splendour,  is  a  nauiral  figurt  drawn  fmni 
the  iadms  of  the  setting  sun.  QmMmmfUon  Is  sekkm 
applied  to  any  thing  but  animal  bodies ; 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  In  Mooke  4»cm§^ 

Bocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

But  flx'd  Ills  word,  hia  savhig  power  retiiaina. 

Thy  reakn  forever  lastSi  thy  own  Mensiah  reigna. 


« After  the  death  of  Jntlos  and  Autostus  Casar  tite 
Boman  empire  dsriMsd  every  day .*— Boorn.  *  By  de- 
grees the  empire  shrivelled  and  pined  away ;  and  from 
sueh  a surfWt  of  ImuKideraie  pmsperiqr  passed  at  length 
Into  a  final  censnaytisn.'— South. 


WEAK,  FEEBLE,  INFIRH 
WuM^  in  Saxon  wac«,  Dutch  wadr,  German  «dho«eA, 
Is  fan  ail  probability  an  Intenelve  of  weuh  soft,  whicli 
conies  fhnn  wMcAm  to  yield,  and  this  fVooi  btwegem,  to 
Bwve;  /mM«  Is  probably  eontraeied  from/stiaAle;  tn- 
4rw,v./>s*/liCy. 

Ttie  Saxon  term  «#•*  Is  here,  as  It  iisunHy  is,  the 
fhrnlHar  and  universal  term ;  f9tl^U  is  suited  m  a  more 
polished  style;  in/trm  Is  only' a  species  of  the  wtmk  : 
we  may  be  «m«*  in  body  or  mind ;  but  we  are  com- 
monly/«•»<•  and  injlrm  only  in  the  body :  we  may  be 
wamk  noni  disenae,  or  «c«*  by  natnre,  it  equally  con- 
veys the  gram  idea  of  a  defect ;  but  the  temis  fetkU 
and  mdnn  are  qualified  expreaskms  for  wsdhifM ;  a 
child  Is  /mMs  from  Its  lNfkii<y ;  an  old  man  Is/mAIs 
fVum  age;  the  Inner  may  likewise  be  tiijlnn  in  conee- 
qoenoe  of  sickness.  We  pity  the  tnak,  but  their 
wsaJfaMss  often  gives  us  pain ; 

•VidnTnislsr:  "DaeayidoeUna, 


_  You,  gallant  VcraoA !  saw 

The  miserable  scene ;  you  pityli^  saw 
To  hifhnt  wemknetg  sunk  tiM  waniouf^  ana. 
«•        .     ^  TBoitaoiu 

We  aarirt  the/Milr  when  they  attempt  tn  walk ; 
Command  th*  nssisiance  of  a  friend, 
But/M»ls  are  tbeaoaeouia  lean  sand^DBrMs. 
Wa  support  the  imjbm  when  they  are  unable  to  standi  r 
'  At  my  age,  and  under  my  tfMraiiiss,  I  can  have  ■» 
ralief  bM  those  with  wUeh  rdiglon  famishes  me.*— 


AmaauaT.    The  i  „   

WM*  and/MUtfai  the  OBoraluaeof  the  words:  awM* 
atimnpc  to  exeuaa  n  penou  conveys  n  lepronchM 
meaning:  but  the  effoiu  which  we  make  to  defoadaa 
other  may  be  praiseworthy,  altbmgh  /«iM«. 

TO  WEAKEN,  ENFEEBLE,  DESaJTATB. 

ENERVATE,  INVAliOATE. 
To  wsafcan  Is  to  make  wsnb  (o.  ITsafr),  and  la,  a« 
before,  the  ganarick  term :  tosn/lMMslstomake  yMfa 
(«.  ITaafr);  to  dsUb'fnes  is  to  cause  dtkiUtm  («.  £>#. 
May);  to  smtmCs  la  to  winsrM;  and  to  Aivaltdetc 
is  to  mnke  not  valid  or  sironf :  all  of  which  are  but 
modea  of  WMkmmng  onplicalils  to  dlfierent  objecta. 
Tn  wieiwn  may  ba  either  a  temporary  er  permancot 
act  when  annlted  to  pofsoas;  cn/ssMs  Is  permanent 
either  aa  to  the  body  or  the  mind :  we  may  be  «m»- 
by  severe  pain ;  we  are  n^fttUtd  ki  a 
'  y  the  stow  cfibctaof  diseaan 


gradual  manner,  elthnr  by  t 

orage.    To  tstaten  la  either  a  partionlar  or  a  < 

pleto  act;  to  si^ss^lf,  to  dsWirteis,  and  sMrvatc 

properiy  partial  acta:  what  e^fiukki  deprives  of  vital 
or  essaniial  power; 

So  much  hath  bell  d«baa*d,  and  pahi 
BufdtbUd  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heav*n.— M iltov. 
Wliat  dAWtuUM  may  lenen  power  In  one  particular, 
though  0(4  in  anoilier;  the  severe  exercise  of  any 
power;  nuchas  the  memory  or  the  aitentlon,  wiU  leai 
to  dMliuf  that  fhculty ; 

Sometimes  tlie  body  in  fbU  strength  we  find. 
While  various  ails  dtkUUmU  the  nilnd.-JBirTiia. 

Whatensrvater  Tiriit  pjini'.»ilrrrlv  on  Ui«  oervou*  43^ 
tern;  it  refaixes  «Ih:  Ipshu-'.  jiud  imma  the  |j<rmw  for 
aetioneltherof  I'Mily  or  mnuj;  '  Uit^mttirj  Uy  mccmL, 
and  nerwUd  by  Jn^nn ,  ihv^  intlh^iryH  in  eIw  tintm  a 
the  emperors,  miou  btijinn.-  ii.rjipAtiJ«  o(  ftkUgim.*^^ 
GiBBon.  To  wrcricrn  14  nn\A  or  ilWripi  oi  well  nn  per- 
sons; to  rnv^dtotf  a  ^ni^  nf  Lhlnij^  nnlf  :  wt  tt€nk*tt 
theforceof  an  nrj:i»m''Tit  bynn  injiidicimra  jipplicaikin: 

*  No  article  of  fbtrh  can  k  true  whkh  ■r^oVin  tb« 
practical  part  of  n-W^Um."^  At»i>i sn j« .  We  in  trmtid^t^ 
the  claim  of  anoiiiE-r  Uy  pifi^ln^  Uh  (itrorrtiaTliy  In  \nw ; 

*  Do  they  (the  Jacc^Hiliwl  iiwan  tn  mrattdHtf  tluit  gnut 
body  of  our  staitkre  ijivi\  wiiMx  pAwcd  uttder  M^tma 
whom  they  treat  ,1-*  ot^irfwi*  r— Dl  rks, 

TO  FLAG,  DROOP,  LANGUISH,  PINE. 
Tb/sf  is  to  hang  down  lonee  tike  nJUf  ;  drvop^  9. 
7V/ttU ;  to  lawgtLith  is  to  become  or  contfiiue  lanauld 
(v.  Faini) ;  to  vmr,  from  the  German  ^sta  pain,  is  la 
be  or  continue  In  pain. 

Tn  the  proper  application,  nothing  /Imgt  but  that 
which  can  be  distended  and  made  to  fiutter  bf  the 
wind,  as  the  leaves  of  plants  when  they  are  In  want  of 
wnier  or  In  a  weakly  cnndttlrtn ;  hence  fignraiively  the 
spirits  are  saM  to  JUg;  *lt  is  variety  which  keepa 
alive  desire,  which  would  otherwlae  J^r.^^Soimi. 
Tbinp  are  said  to  drwtp  when  their  bends  Jlag  or 
drtp ;  tlio  snowdrop  drsspt,  nnd  flowers  will  general  l]f 
drmtp  fVum  excess  of  drmiglit  or  hent:  tlie  spirits  in 
the  same  manner  are  said  to  drssf ,  which  expressen 
more  than  toJUfi  t**«  human  body  also  dnapa  when 
the  atrangth  foHs ; 
Shrunk  whh  dry  fkmlne,  and  with  toils  deelln*d, 
The  dnttfing  body  wlU  desert  the  mind.— Popb. 
luiwguhk  h  a  stni  stronger  expression  titan  dkM^,  and 
is  applicable  principnlly  to  pcrson« ;  some  lm$tgmiMk  In 
akkness,  vmw  In  prknn,  and  some  In  a  state  nf  dis- 
trem;  *How  finely  lias  tlie  poet  ti>ld  us  that  the  sick 
persons  lamMmUked  under  lingering  and  Incurable  dls> 
tempers.*— AoDtsoir.  Topms  Is  to  be  in  a  state  of 
wenriagpain  whkhls  nMst^rof  a  amatal  aatasa*  a 


EffOUSH  SYNONYMfiS. 


fttMftU  llSft1«IUli,UMl 


wipposipf  ItMlf  dewrtad; 
From  beds  of  raff ng  Are  to  itarve  fn  lee 
Their  soft  etlwreal  warmtbt  ^^^  to/t'M, 
ImmoveaMy  iafix*d.~MaToN. 

FAINT,  LANGUID. 

FhinL,  (hHtt  the  Frendi  /umt  to  fkde,  tlgnUIes  that 
wbkli  if  fMed  or  wiUiered,  wliicli  baa  lost  ita  spirit; 
lon^'d,  in  Latlo  Isn^diUi  from  Imj^vm  to  lanfulab, 
algmfies  languislied. 

Faint  ii  leia  tlian  loMgwid;  famtne§a  ia  In  AkC  in 
the  pliyaical  application  the  coauueoeement  of  loa- 
fuor :  we  may  lie  faint  for  a  short  time,  and  if  con- 
tinued and  extended  through  the  ItmiM  it  l>ecomes 
languor ;  thus  we  say  to  speali  with  a/otaC  tone,  and 
have  a  UmraU  tnant ;  and  in  the  figuraUve  applica- 
tion to  make  a  faint  reiManee,  to  move  with  al«ii- 
gmd  ahr;  to  form  a  fanU  Idea,  to  wake  a  Umgmfd 
alfort; 

Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  boar  head :  and  here  the  lamgvU  son, 
Fnrnt  from  the  west,  emits  his  erenlHg  ray. 

Tbomsom. 

PALE,  PALLID,  WAN. 

Pali,  in  French  paJU^  hoi  pallid y  in  Latin  paUOu*, 
both  come  from  paUaa  to  turn  paU,  which  prohably 
eomes  from  the  Greek  mXAifvw  to  maka  white,  and 
that  from  Hka  floor;  wan  is  connected  with  wa»t 
and  wans,  slgnuying  in  general  a  deficteney  or  a  Josing 
eokxir. 

PaUid  rises  upon  paUy  and  wan  upon  palUd:  the 
absence  of  colour  in  any  degree,  where  cotour  is  a  i«- 
qnisite  or  osoal  quality,  cnnstitutes  palemeaay  but  pal- 
lidmaat  is  an  exceas  of  palenea»t  and  ttam  Is  an  unuautf 
degree  of  pallidtuas:  paltneaa  in  the  eoantenaoee 
,  May  be  tamporaiy ;  but  paUidmtaa  and  wammua  are 
permanem;  fear,  or  any  audden  emotion,  may  pro- 
^uce  paUmast :  but  protracted  sickness,  hanger,  and 
fiulgue  bring  on  paUidmaaa ;  and  when  these  calami- 
tiss  are  combined  and  heightened  by  every  aggrava- 
tion, they  may  produee  that  which  im  peculiarly  termed 


PaJU  ii  an  ordinary  term  for  an  ordinary  quality, 
applicable  to  many  very  dMIerent  objects,  to  pstmnm, 
aolours,  lights,  and  luminaries.     PaUaaaa  may  be 
either  a  nataralor  an  acquired  deAcleney :  a  person  ii 
eaid  to  be  /ai*,  a  colour  paU,  a  light  pale,  the  son 
pala;  the  deficiency  may  be  desirable  or  otherwiae ; 
thepataMM  of  the  moon  Is  sgreeable,  that  of  tJiecoai- 
plexion  the  contrary : 
Now  mom,  her  lamp  p^  glimmering  on  the  sigfat, 
Scatter'd  before  her  sun  reluctant  ni^c 
<•  Falconkr. 

PaUid  is  an  ordkiary  term  for  an  extranrdiuary  quality : 
nothing  Is  said  to  h^palUd  but  the  human  fkce,  and 
that  not  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  tnit  as  tlie 
eIRict  of  diseaae;  tliose  wtio  paint  are  most  apt  to  kiok 
pallid; 

Herspiritafriiat, 
Her  cheeks  awime  a  pallid  CMt— AnMaon. 
Wan  la  an  estraordinary  term  (br  an  ordinary  pro- 
perty. It  Ii  applicable  only  to  ghastly  objects,  or  such  as 
are  rendered  monstrous  by  nnosuaBy  powerful  eanaee: 
the  efllxts  of  death  on  the  human  vl^^  are  friUy  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  woa,  when  applied  to  an  Indlvldnal 
who  is  reduced,  by  severe  abstinence  or  sickness,  to  a 
BUte  bordering  on  the  grave ; 
And  with  them  comes  a  tliird  with  regil  poask 
But  fkded  splendour  wan.— MtLTOii. 

FATIGUE,  WEARINESS,  LASSITUDE. 

m/jas,  from  tlie  Latia  faiif.  that  ia,  faUm 
abwidantiy  or  powerAiUy,  and  «#•  to  act,  or  agiu  to 
agitate,  deaignatea  an  efl^  from  a  powerAil  of  stioHi- 


lotlng  cause ;  leemrinetty  from  tssarf ,  a  freqaeatative 
of  tsaar.  roarka  an  eflket  from  a  eontinued  or  repeated 
cauae;  teastfCMis,  from  the Ladn  iassas, ctaaged  from 
laxH«  relaxed,  marks  a  state  without  speci/ytng  a 


Fatigwa  is  an  ezhaiatioa  ot  the  aalmal  er  — fmwi 

Cwers ;  wariness  is  a  wearing  out  of  the  strength,  or 
caking  the  sphits;  l«««tiKd«  1.  a  general  relaxa^ 
of  the  animal  trame.  The  labourer  exiierlencea  fatina 
from  the  toiiaof  the  day ;  Uie  man  ofbusiness;  who  ie 
harassed  ^  the  mulUpUdtv  and  complexity  ofhia  con- 
cerns, suffers /atiM;  and  the  stoden^  who  labours  to 
fit  himself  for  a  puhlick  exhibition  ofhia  acquiremente 
to  in  like  manner  ezpoesd  to  fatigue;  »Ons  of  the 
amusements  of  Idleness  to  reading  without  the/«tt>«e 
Plf^T  ^^^^^-^otmamrWsainaass  attends  the 
travdtor  who  takes  a  kmg  or  pathtoss  journey;  wsari- 
RM»  ia  the  kMof  the  petitioner,  who  attends  in  the  anti- 
chamber  of  a  great  man;  the  critic  to  doomed  to  su/Ter 
wsarmMs,  who  to  obliged  to  drag  through  Mm  shaUow 
but  voluminous  writings  of  a  dull  author ;  and  the  en- 
llghieaed  hearer  will  sudfer  no  toss  wMrtncM  hi  Itoten- 
*^  *^  ***•.  S.**""*  etfuskms  of  an  extemporaneoM 
preacher;  'For  want  of  a  process  of  events,  neither 
knowledge  nor elegancepreaerves  the  readerfrom  wsort 

nSM.'— JOUNSON. 

Lassitnde  to  the  conaeqoence  of  a  dtolempeied  sya- 
tern,  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  excess  of  fatigua, 
sometimes  by  sickness,  and  freouenUy  by  the  action 
of  the  external  air;  'The  caule  In  the  fields  show 
evident  symptoms  of  lassituds  and  disgust  in  an  uo* 
pleasant  seasom'—Cowpxa. 

TO  WEARY,  TIRE,  JADE,  HARASS. 
To  weary  la  a  frequentative  of  wear,  tlmt  is.  to 

r^».!?V'*!!L*?y*'  ^••'^  '^~"  the^-rench  3w. 
ana  the  Latin  traka  to  draw,  signifies  to  A-aw  out  the 
strength :  tojads  to  the  same  aa  to gaad:  to  karasa,  a. 
Distress. 

Long  exertion  wearies;  a  little  exertion  wmtiram 
chiM  or  a  weak  nan ;  forced  exertkms  f'«<«;  pahifril 
exertions,  or  exertions  couptod  with  peinful  ctromi- 
gances,  harass :  the  horse  to  jaded  which  to  foreed  on 
beyond  hto  strength ;  the  soklier  to  harassed  who 
marches  In  perpetual  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy. 
We  are  wearied  whh  thinkhig  when  it  givee  oe  pain  to 
think  eeyionger;  'All  pleasures  thatifibet  thTbo^ 
must  needs  wsarir.'— Sotrra.  We  are  l»r«d  of  ourem- 
ptoyment  when  ft  ceasesto  give  us  pleasure ;  'Every 
rooiad  to  a  sattoflad  hanger  is  only  a  new  labour  to  a 
tered  digesUon.*— Sotrra.  We  are  jaded  by  hieessant 
atlentiootobuainesa:  » I  racaM  the  time  (SdkmSSi 
*'  *"..7*2.''^  *^}  "»*•  *«^'  ^«  *n  themoralM)  I 
UMd  to  be  going  to  bed  aurfeiied  with  pleasure,  oriadU 
with  business.'~Bou]faaRoxi.  We  arejarass*^?? 
perpetual  comptohits  wUeh  we  cannot  redress ; 
Bankrupt  noUHty,  a  frHntoos,  giddy,  and 
Divided  Senate,  haraee^d  commonalty, 
la  all  the  strength  of  Venice.— Otwat. 

WEARI80MB,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 
rrearisoms  (v.  Ts  wearf)  to  the  general  and  indefi- 
nito  term ;  tiresome,  v.  Tb weary;  and  tedious,  caue- 
ing  t«dt«Mi,  a  apedfick  form  of  wearieomenees :  common 
things  may  cause  wearinees;  that  whicli  acts  painfrilly 
to  either  ttresame  or  tedious  ;  but  in  difikrent  deare« 
the  repeUtion  of  the  same  sounds  win  grow  tiresome' 
kmg  waiting  in  anxktus  suspense  to  tedioue :  there  is 
more  of  that  which  to  physical  In  the  tireeome^  and 
mental  In  the  tedioue;  'All  weariness  presuppoces 
'^"•^  "!i  ^onaeqwnUy  every  long,  importune, 
wearieeme  petition,  to  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon 
him  that  to  pursued  with  It*— SotrrnT 
Far  happier  were  Uie  meanest  peasant*s  tot. 
Than  10  be  plac'd  on  high,  in  anxious  pride. 
The  porpto  dnidfe  and  stove  of  tirarssM  state. 

Wist. 
Hapnr  the  mortal  man  who  now,  at  last. 
Has  through  thto  dolefril  vale  of  mto*ry  pass'd. 
Who  to  hto  destin'd  stage  has  carried  on 
The  tcdiffus  kMd,  and  laid  hto  burden  down. 

Faioa. 

WEIGHT,  HEAVINESS,  GRAVITy. 
Weeght,   from  to  jMigh,  to  that  which  a  thioo 
wetghe :  Afoeiaass,  from  iUevf  and  homae,  sinifh* 
the  abstract  quality  of  the  4*arf ,  or  dUllcuJ!  to  iSavv ; 


870 
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gmii9,fnm  the  LmIb  jrOTii,  llkcwtee  teMlea  tbt 
Smib  ■Iwtrict  mwJIrtfli- 

HWAiiitoSMkUte;  wlaUrertuifhetMigkedhu 
ft  W0ightt  wbeilier  large  or  '^'-  J^^'^^ 
grwUm  ere  the  -  -  ^.         _.      - 

If  fuppoeed  HJ  iMiTv  Hw  w*>irn>i  —— »  —,  j»— --  —  — -^--j^ 
nal  or  inuMlerial:  for  we  vmy  epeek  of  the  wf^At 
-  -    "-- — '  — ftceivaMe  bodlei;  ae  Uie  wetgkt  of  a 

^„ #  ta  oppowd  to  ■ 

iMtt  of  toed  Is  oppowd  to  the  Ugh 


B  the  propettj  of  Imdiee  teflng  a  grau 

Ttigkt  to  only  oppoeed  to  that  which  bat  or 

I  tohave  no  wmght^  that  la, what  !■  tocorpo- 

.^  «.  ...jialerial:  for  wemav  apeak  of  ihewr^-^' 

of  the  llghteat  cooeeivaMe  bodlea.  aa  the  weight 

^    -        •      .    -   I „^  loUghtoeaa;  theA. 

ihe  Ugbtneaa  of  a  foather 
in  the  thh^ 


■tonally  iTdia  we 


:  theiem 


ir«^tt  Uea  abaolately 

lelatively  eonaUered  with  request  to 
eatinate  the  weigki  of  thUiga  aceon..^  „  _ 
neaaare:  we eatfaDaie the AMatfaaM of  thiap  bj our 
IheHnga. 

OraviCf  la  that  apedea  of  ««t#M.  wMdi  ia 
callycooaMarad  aa  Inheient  In  eertalQ  bodkea; 
la  theretae  pnperlyaeieBtUlek. 

WEIGHT,  BUSOBN,  LOAD. 

WtigU^v,  Weight;  Aartfaa,  (hmi  Amt, algnMea the 
thing  home;  leU,  in  German  Uiem^  If  auppoaed  by 
Admng  to  admit  of  a  derivation  ftom  diflbrent 
aoQieea ;  hot  he  doea  not  auppoae  that  which  apDean 
to  me  the  aioat  natural,  namely,  fhan  (ay,  which  be- 
comea  la  our  preterit  laid,  parUculariy  aince  in  Low 
German  and  Dutch  <ad«a,  to  laad,  ia  eootraciad  Into 
Uwym,  and  the  literal  meaning  of  leU  Is  to  lay  on  or 
in  any  thing. 

The  term  iPdSfAl  ia  here  eooMered  hi  common  with 
the  other  terms,  hi  the  aenee  of  a  positive  wst^AC,  as 
reapeeii  the  peraona  or  thbigs  by  which  hla  aUied  to 
the  word  Aardea:  the  weight  is  said  eitherof  peraona 
or  thinn;  the  hwieti  more  oomnioaly  reepeeta  per^ 


aink  under  the  im^/AC  that  reeta  opoti  I 
may  break  dowa  from  the  weight  up 
ataka under  Ma  h^trdem  or  Umi;  acai 


hat  which  la  Aaaaf  la  ao  whether  ttflrd 
or  not,  but 'that  wUah  la  AardmsMM  meat  be  Avrdes- 
•Muto  some  one;  *  Though  phOoaephy  teaches,  that 
oo  element  is  Acavy  In  its  own  place,  yet  experieBce 
ahowa  that  out  of  ita  own  place  it  prorva  exceeding 
*«rd«n«Mi«.*— SooTV.  Hard  aubataoces  are  mostly 
A««vy;  buttoaweakperaootheaoAeitaubManceaMy 
aoaaetioMa  beAartfenMSM  If  he  U  obUged  to  hear  it: 


» suco  as  are  given  mm. 
ral  application,  these  terms  mark  the  pain 
doeea  by  a  preeson;  but  the  weight  and 
leacribe  the  poaitiVe  aeverity  of  the  prea> 


I  l«sd  may  be  aaM  of  either :  a  person  may 
on  him ;  a  platform 
I  upon  it ;  a  person 
ft  cart  breaks  dowa 
f^om  the  Ued.  The  weight  ia  abatractediv  taken  for 
what  la  widMMt  reference  to  the  cauae  of  ita  being 
there;  Aai^m  andlsad  have  reapect  to  the  peraon  or 
thfaw  by  which  they  are  produced ;  aecident  produoea 
the  weight;  a peiaon takea a Avrdea  upoohhnaelf,  or 
baa  it  hnpoaed  upon  him;  the  iMd  ia  alwaya  laid  on; 
it  ianot  proper  to  cany  any  w«^  that  exceeds  our 
atrength;  thoae  who  bear  the  Aardm  expect  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labour;  he  who  carrtea  loads  muat  be  con- 
lanted  to  take  such  as  are  given  hhn. 

la  the  moral  " 

which  is  produ 

bad  rather  describe 

sure ;  the  Aardsa  respects  the  temper  and  Inelhuitions  of 
the  auflbrer ;  the  Isad  ia  in  thia  case  a  very  great  i»«^A<  ; 
a  miaisier  of  state  has  a  weight  on  his  mind  at  an 
times,  from  the  heavy  reaponaibUUy  which  attachea  to 
hla  atatkm ;  *  With  (^hat  oppreaaiva  ws^fAl  wU  aick- 
neas,  disappointment,  or  okl  age  (kll  upon  the  spirits  of 
that  man  wlm  is  a  stranger  to  Godr— Blam.  One 
who  hiboura  under  strong  apprehenstons  or  dread  of 
an  evil  has  a  toed  on  bis  mind ;  *  How  a  man  can  have 
a  quiet  and  cheerAil  mind  under  a  Aardea  and  l—i  of 

Siilt,  I  know  not,  unless  he  be  very  Ignorant*— Rat. 
ny  sort  of  emptoymem  is  a  Aardm  to  one  who  wishes 
to  be  Mle;  and  time  unemployed  is  a  Aardsa  to  hbn 
who  wlshea  to  be  always  In  actioa ; 
I  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owea  not,  but  atill  paya  at  ooee ; 
Indebted  aad  diachaig^d:  what  Aardsa  theni 

MlLTOM. 

HEAVY,  BURDENSOME,  WEIGHTT,  PON* 
DBEOUB. 

ITsavy,  IhNn  Ascas,  algnlAaa  the  eauaing  to  heave, 
or  requiring  to  be  lifted  up  with  force ;  Aardnuasie, 
having  a  Aardsa  ;  weightw  and  femderena^  fhan  the 
Latin  pandas  a  weight.  Doth  signl/y  having  a  weighL 

Ntmvimeee  la  tlie  natural  property  of  aome  bodiea : 
hmrdemMememtee  H  Incidental  to  others.  In  the  vulgar 
ppnse,  thlnoi  are  termed  Ataey  which  are  found  diflcult 

KNft.  ia  dmhictton  fhrni  those  which  are  light  or  easy 
be  lifted;  but  thoee  things  are  AardnwMM  which  are 
tgotasublssome  to  be  carried  or  home:  asany  thhigs 
ihtrefoif  are  aGtiially  Asavy  that  are  aaver  Aardca- 


positively  great :  what  Is  Asaay  to  one  may  be  light  to 
another;  but  that  which  ia  weighty  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary weight  of  other  thinga ; 

The  aaUe  troopa  along  the  narrow  tracka 
Scarce  bear  the  ws^Afy  burden  oa  tbelr  baclM. 

DEvam. 
Paadsrsas  mpitaaea  even  mora  than  ws^gACy,  for  It 
hichidea  alao  the  idea  of  bulk ;  theasadwsa*  thara- 
fim  la  that  which  ia  ao  ««^fAly  and  large  that  It  can- 
not easily  be  nM»ved  ;*  The  diligence  of  aa  idler  is  rapid 
and  hnpetuoua.  as  ysadsrvas  bodies  forced  into  vetodty 
move  with  vtoleoce  proportionate  to  their  weight.'— 
JoBHsoa. 


TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  ENCUMBER. 

CUg  is  probably  changed  (Vom  det  or  clad,  signify- 
ing to  put  a  heavy  lump  in  the  way ;  iMd,  ftom  to 
food,  in  Saaon  lodca,  Dutch,  Jfcc  Udem^  signifies  to 
burden  with  a  Umi^  or  lay  any  thing  on  so  to  to  forai 
a  kiad ;  «MeasiA«r,  compounded  of  «a  or  ra  and  cam- 
Aw,  in  German  Aaanasr,  sorrow,  signlies  to  burdea 
with  trouWe. 

CUg  Is  flgnratively  employed  for  whatever  Impedea 
the  motion  or  action  of  a  thing,  drawa  ftom  the  fomi- 
linr  ol^ect  which  is  used  to  impede  the  motion  of  anl. 
male :  leeA  is  used  for  whatever  occaaiona  an  exceaa 
of  weight  or  materiala.  A  wheel  is  ds^ed,  or  a  ma- 
chine Is  elegged:  a  fire  may  be  lemded  with  ooals,  or 
a  picture  wHn  colourlag.  The  stomach  and  meoKwy 
may  be  either  eteggedw  leaded:  in  the  former  caaa 
by  the  introduction  of  improper  food ;  and  in  tha 
second  case  by  the  introduction  of  an  Improper  quaa. 
tity.  A  Btomory  that  is  elegged  becomes  cooraaed, 
and  confounds  one  thine  with  another ;  that  which  la 
Isadsd  loses  the  Impreasloa  of  one  obiect  by  the  liitr»- 
ductkm  of  another ;  '  Butler  glvea  UudlbrM  that  pa- 
dantick  oatentation  of  knowledge,  which  haa  no  rttei- 
thm  to  chivalry,  and  leede  hlra  wHh  marthil  rariaw 
Araacss  that  can  add  nothhig  to  hla  civil  digalty.'— 
JoHMaoa. 

Cteg  aad  enemmher  have  the  eomntoa  aignMcatloa 
of  interrupting  or  trouUtng  l»y  meana  of  aoanethli^ 
Irrelevant.  Whatever  is  elegged  has  scarcely  the 
liberty  of  moving  at  aU ;  whatever  is  «acMiiA«r«d 
moves  and  acts,  but  with  diflieultv.  When  the  rooto 
of  plams  are  eiegged  with  mould,  or  any  Improper 
substance,  their  growth  is  almost  stopped :  weeds  and 
noxious  plantt  are  cacasiAraacss  In  tlie  ground  where 
flowers  shouM  crow :  the  conunaoda  or  prohtbitkm 
of  parente  semetimes  very  fortunately  eleg  those  f 


Imes  very  fortunately  deg 
eancuine  tempers  would  lead  them  into  i  , 
*  Wnataoever  waa  obaerved  by  the  ancient  philoao- 
phera,  either  irregutar  or  defective  In  the  workings  of 
the  mind,  waa  all  charged  upon  the  body  aa  ite  great 
cls^.*— South.  No  one  can  expect  to  proceed  with 
eaee  to  hlroaeif  in  any  traneactlon,  who  b  eucKmhered 
with  a  variety  of  oonceme  at  the  aaaie  time ;  *  Tiiia 
minority  Is  great  and  formidable.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther, if  I  aimed  at  the  total  overthrow  of  a  kingdom, 
I  should  wish  to  be  «a«aaiAcrMr  with  a  laige  body  of 
partiaana.*— ButKa. 

TO  POISE,  BALANCE. 

Fstfsc,  In  French  peeer^  probaWy  eooMa  dram  met  a 
foot,  on  which  the  body  Is  aa  it  were  peieed;  Aelaacs^ 
in  French  A«laae«r,  cornea  from  the  Latin  Ailaax,  or 
Alf  and  laax,  a  pair  of  acalea. 

The  Idea  of  bringing  hito  an  aquilibriun  b  eommOB 
to  both  terms ;  but  ^iss  ia  a  particular,  and  hmUutee 
a  more  general  term:  a  thing  Is  peieed  as  respects 
itself;  It  is  Aaiaacsd  as  reapecta  other  thing*;  np 
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9mMe»  a  plaia  tllck  in  Ms  hand  when  be  wants  It  to 
be  even ;  he  bdlmmua  the  tlftck  if  It  hae  a  paiticalar 
we^ht  at  each  end :  a  pennn  may  p9i»»  blmaeir,  but 
be  hmUmeet  othere:  when  not  on  Ann  groand,  it  la  ne- 
cenaiy  to  pntt  oneerif ;  when  two  peraone  are  iltnated 
6ne  at  each  end  of  a  beam,  they  may  hstmme§  one  an- 
other. These  term  preeerve  the  tame  diftlnctlon  in 
a  figurative  aceepiatlon ; 

Some  erll,  terrible  and  onftNeaeen, 

MiMt  eure  ennie.  topoiti  the  ecale  against 

This  vast  proroslon  of  exceeding  pleasure.— Rows. 

Thls,0!  this  veiy  moment  let  me  die, 

While  hopes  and  fean  in  equal  ftcteacs  lie. 

DRTnajf. 

TO  PERISH,  DIE,  DECAY. 
FtrUk,  In  French  »«nr,  In  Latin  ^trte,  compounded 
of  per  and  m,  sIgnUies  to  go  thoroughly  away ;  die,  v. 
T9  4i» ;  and  dcc^, «.  TV  d«caf . 

To  ^erifA  expresses  more  than  to  die,  n^A  In  ni  ,11- 
cable  to  many  objects;  for  the  latter  is  [m<|urry  :>p- 
nlied  only  to  ezpceM  the  extinction  of  aniirta)  |it>,  .  Ml 
flguratlTely  to  express  the  extinction  of  lifr  '>r  t.,Mrit 
In  vegeubles  or  other  bodies;  but  the  frMi' r  h  p- 
plled  to  express  the  dismlution  of  sobfcan^i^  !»»  lat 
they  lose  their  existence  as  aggregate  bodies.  VVuat 
ptrisku^  therelhre,  does  not  always  die,  ahbough  what- 
crer  diM,  by  that  very  act  periekes  to  a  certain  extent 
Hence  we  say  that  wood  perishes^  although  It  dors  not 
dis;  people  are  said  either  to  perish  or  Me:  but  as 
the  term  perish  expresses  even  more  than  dytiy,  It  b 
possible  for  the  same  thing  to  dts  and  not  scritA;  thus 
a  plant  may  be  said  to  die  when  It  loses  As  vegetative 
power ;  but  it  Is  said  to  periah  if  lu  sulMtance  cram- 
bles  into  dusL 

To  perish  expresses  the  end ;  tM>  dettf,  t1i«  ymr^m 
by  which  this  end  Is  brought  abt^it :  n  thin^  nwy  be 
long  in  deeofin^fy  but  when  it  pert*hfM  ii  t^ti^wn  %\  onee 
to  act  or  to  exist :  thinp  may.  ihrreCtirt,  pt^i^h  with- 
out decmpinif ;  they  may  likewtoe  dtsn  wiilK»it  ^/n  nkr 
img.  ThiMs  may  perish  by  mes  ns  nf  water,  firF^  I  is  lit- 
nlng,  and  the  like,  which  are  altngether  new.  Wfi  hive 
experienced  no  kind  of  decajf :  on  Uk  other  haml,  w(»od, 
Iron,  and  other  substances  may  bi^n  l<i  d^^if,  but  ij«y 
be  saved  from  immediately  psf-^^*-^  ty  -K-  ^viiea- 
lion  of  preventives. 

In  a  moral  or  extended  application  of  the  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction :  to  die  signifies  simply 
to  fall  away ;  thus,  thoughts  may  die  in  one's  breast 
which  never  return,  or  power  may  die  with  the  pos- 
sessor; 'Whatever  pleasure  any  man  may  take  in 
apreading  whispens  he  will  find  greater  satisfaction  in 
letting  the  secret  die  within  his  own  breast*— Spkcta- 
Toa.    With  perish  hi  always  asMKiated  the  manner 
and  degree  of  the  extinction,  namely,  that  it  is  com- 
plete, and  eflbcied  for  the  most  part  by  violence ; 
Beauty  and  youth  about  to  psrislk  finds 
Such  noUe  pity  in  brava  Engllah  mindsvWiki.i.sm. 
l>ieef  li  figuratively  emploved  in  the  sense  of  gra> 
dmdly  sinking  into  a  sute  ofnon-  existence ; 
The  soars  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  dseay'd, 
Lets  In  new  light  throiigh  chiaka  that  tfane  has  made. 

Wausk. 

TO  DIE,  EXPIRE. 
Die,  In  Low  German  dsm,  Danish  dM,  fhmi  the 
Greek  M«v  to  kUI,  designates  in  general  the  extinction 
of  being,  which  may  be  considered  either  m  gradual 
or  otherwise ;  '  She  dasd  every  day  she  lived.*— Rows. 
Expire^  ftom  the  Latin  •  or  es  and  epire  to  breathe 
not,  destanates  the  hMt  aellon  of  life  in  oartahi  ol^lecta, 
and  is  of  Gflorae  a  momentary  act ;  *  Pope  disd  hi  the 
avmUiv  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  17U,  so  pladdly. 
"--'--'   -'      -  ' ,  tineof 


of  ol^ects; 

the  term  expiring^  and  the  1 


and  hence  we  sneak  of  the  date  expnim£t 

i  like ;  *  A  partiament  may 

•jtp^  by  length'of  time.*— BLACSsroifB.     As  UAm 


his  «2|^ral*«a.*— JoBNson. 
*  Tnere  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and  Pjnla,  which 


are  said  to  live, 


S? 


they  have  not  1 


applied  figuratively  to  moral  objects,  so  may  detth  to 
objectt  not  havUig  physical  life ;  *  A  dissolution  Is  tte 
civil  demth  ot  parliament.*- Blacxstors.  *  When 
Alexander  the  Great  died^  the  Grecian  monarchy  ss- 
ptnd  with  Urn.*— South. 

DEATH,  DEPARTURE,  DECEASE,  DEMISE. 

Deeak  signifies  the  act  of  dping:  demarture,  the  act 

r  d^artrnr  ;  deeemee^  from  (he  Latin  deeede  to  fhU  olT, 
tlie  act  of  (klling  away ;  dssnss,  fhMn  dMnt<te  to  lay 
down,  signifies  literally  resigning  poaseaalon. 

Death  Is  a  general  or  a  particular  term ;  It  marks  in 
the  abstract  sense  the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  men  or  animals;  to  one  or  many.  Departure^ 
deeeneey  and  dcaius  are  particular  expressions  suited 
only  to  the  condition  of  numan  beings.  *  Dnetrtwre 
is  a  Christian  term,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a 

pai frr^n-L  nne  Hfb  to  another ;  dee«s«s  is  a  techni* 

cal  ill  law,  w'likch  Is  introduced  into  common  lan- 
gui  ' '  4io4i|rriaL«  oiie*s  fhlltng  oflT  firom  the  numbnr 
of  livEni;^  dfmiee  Is  substituted  tat  decemee  in 
spc  ^  or  pHnci^  who  by  their  death  also  put  oa 
the  MiliTy  ;viwf-r;  *So  tender  is  the  law  of  sup- 
p»  ^  rv<<Ei  11  pfiMibility  of  the  king's  deaO,  that  his 
naiiiihi:  difwiiuiLon  is  generally  cwled  his  d^aiwe*— 

t>.  uiU  id  iifrrif  hu  alwavs  sonaethlng  terrifick  In  it; 
bui  lAo  Uuspcl  has  divested  it  of  its  terrours:  tlie  hoar 
of  drportatrf,  therefore,  for  a  Christian  is  often  the 
happiest  period  of  Ills  mortal  exiaience ;  *  How  qulcklv 
would  the  honours  of  Illustrious  men  periah  after  death, 
if  their  soais  performed  nothing  to  preserve  their  fame.* 
— HuoHSS  (after  Xemo^kon).  Decease  presents  only 
the  idea  of  leavhig  life  to  the  survivors.  Of  death  ft 
has  been  sahi,  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  It 
will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncertain  than  when  It 
will  cootie.  Knowing  that  we  have  here  no  rcsdng 
place  of  abode,  it  is  the  pan  of  wisdom  to  look  forwaid 
to  oar  demarture;  *  The  kiss  of  our  friends  impresses 
npon  us  hourly  the  necessity  of  our  own  d^orcnrs.*— 
Johnson.  Property  is  In  perpetual  occupancy ;  at  the 
decease  of  one  possessor,  it  passes  into  the  hands  of 
another;  'Though  men  see  every  day  people  go  to 
their  long  iMnne,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  be  alarmed  at 
that,  as  at  the  decease  of  those  who  have  lived  hmger 
in  their  sight.*— Stxklb. 

The  dcsfA  of  an  individual  Is  sometimes  attended 
with  circumstances  peculiarly  distressing  to  tlMse  who 
are  nearly  related.  The  tears  which  are  shed  at  ths 
departure  of  tliose  we  love  are  not  always  indica- 
tions of  our  weakness,  but  rather  testimonies  of  their 
worth. 

As  an  epithet,  doad  is  used  collectively ;  dipar<sd  Is 
used  with  a  noun  only ;  dsrsa««d  generally  without 
a  noun,  to  denote  one  or  more  according  to  the  eon* 
nexion. 

There  is  a  respect  due  to  the  dsai^  which  cannot  be 
vkilated  without  ollbnce  to  the  living ; 

The  Bvlng  and  the  dead^  at  his  coaunand, 
Wen  eooplcd  teea  to  (hea,  and  band  to  liand. 
Dansv. 

It  li  a  pteasant  reflaction  to  eoncelve  of  departed 
splrlta,  as  taking  an  Interest  In  the  ooocems  or  ihooa 
whom  thev  have  Ml ;  *  The  sophlstick  tyrants  of  Parts 
are  kNid  In  their  declamations  agehwt  the  departed 
regal  tyraats,  who  In  former  sgas  have  vexed  tha 
wtrM.*— Bmucs.  All  ths  marks  on  ths  body  of  the 
deeeaeed  indicated  that  ha  hsd  mat  with  his  death  br 
sooM  vtotanoe;  '  it  was  enacted  hi  ths  raign  of  IS/i- 
ward  I.,  that  the  erdinaiy  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the 
'^'  of  tha  iatsaiais,  In  ths  sams  aumner  that  sxs- 
I  were  bood  In  case  ths  dsssassd  left  a  wUL*— 


d<«,  but  do  not  expire:  there  are  other  beinfi  which 
abaorbaademltair.botdonotllvs;  anchasthaflaaM 
of  a  lamp,  which  doea  not  d<s,  but  It  emiirea.  By  a 
■atnral  BMiapbor,  ths  Uns  ofbsinc  li  pot  for  ths  ttft 


•  VldcTkMte:  ««Olt,aiplio.** 


««• 


Bl.ACESTOaB. 

DEADLY,  MORTAL,  FATAL. 
Dasdi^  or  deadMke  slgnlflei  Hks  death  MMlf  ta  Ita 


SMrtal,  In  Latin  martaUe,  signlflss  baioogtag 
todtalA:  /SUA  Ui  Lathi /atalM,  La.  aeoordlaf  10  Acs! 
I>iad%  Is  appllad  to  What  la  prodi^ve  orteih ; 

•  VUa  Trurier :  *«Divtrt«a,  dMtH;  dseaoM.** 


tnt 
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Od  hkauiM  Uw  flylaf  niMifaw*  fiwMd, 


ctay.— Pops. 

_    li  Smdi9!  a  wtmaA  or  a  wooaJoi  fmt  ii 

MfCol;  a■l•pklwalki■c.ora«■plaoM*■eoll4w^ 
mayba/otet  Thiop  only  am  MIy,  crvttUirM  ai« 
iR«ri«t  BacraditiM^/wliataverbasllAlfflMrtol. 
There  may  be  remedlee  POOMdoMe  lo  coaatoraet  tbat 
wlikb h4!tUl9:  bot  that  whkli  it  mgruljt  pa«  aU 
cure;  and  Uiai  wbkh  Is/oul caanoi  bo  rotriered. 

NUMB,  BENUMBBD,  T(»PID. 
JHU*  ud  k^ummhti  oooM  fiom  tbe  Hebrew  wiii 
to  deep;  the  fonner  deoodoff  the  quaUijr,  and  tbe 
latter  the  etate:  there  are  but  few  things  miM*  bjr 
nature;  but  there  auy  be  many  thlnfi  which  may  be 
hemmmktd,  T^rfid,  ia  Latin  tormidut,  from  tarp4»  to 
iangutih,  Is  nKwt  commonly  employed  to  expram  the 
permanent  state  of  being  btuumM,  as  to  the  case  of 
•ome  animals,  which  Ue  bi  a  torpid  state  aU  the  winter : 
or  in  the  moral  sense  to  depict  Uie  kmumk0d  state  of 
the  thinking  faculty;  hi  thto  manner  we  speak  of  the 
$0f9€r  of  persons  who  am  bmimktd  by  anir  strong 
aflbctioo,  or  by  any  strong  external  action;  *Tne  night, 
with  its  silence  and  darkness,  shows  the  whiter,  hi 
whieh  an  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  knmmhtd^— 
JoBNsoif.  *  There  must  he  a  grand  spectacle  to  roost 
the  imtgination,  grown  tsrwid  with  the  laiy  ei^meat 
U  slJOy  yeari'  security.*— Bukkb. 

BXtT,  DBPAITURB. 
Both  thete  words  are  metaphorically  employed  for 
ieath,  or  a  passage  out  of  this  life:  the  fonner  Is  boi^ 
rowed  lh>m  the  act  of  going  off  the  stage ;  the  latter 
ftom  the  not  of  setUng  off  on  a  Journey.  The  txU 
•oemt  to  coovnr  the  idea  of  volition;  for  we  tpeak  of 
making  our  «sa;  the  d^sperturs  desiipiates  shnply  the 
event;  the  hour  of  a  man's  ^artnrs  is  not  made 
known  to  him.  When  we  speak  of  the  exit,  we  tMnk 
only  of  the  place  left;  when  -we  speak  of  dnmrtmrt, 
we  think  not  only  of  the  otiject  left,  but  of  the  place 
fooe  to.  The  unbeliever  may  talk  of  his  €xU;  the 
Christian  most  commonly  spMks  of  his  itpmrtmn; 

*  There  are  no  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upon  our  tma- 

g nations  than  thoee  which  are  raised  fVom  reflections 
M>n  the  exit*  of  great  and  excellent  men.*— SraaLa. 

*  Happy  was  their  good  prince  in  his  timely  4efvimn^ 
which  barred  bUn  from  the  koowledfe  of  his  aon*s 
mlterlee.*— BtoMaf. 

TO  STRENGTHEN,  FORTIFY,  INVIGORATE. 

8trmtgtM«ih  ^^^on  ttrengtk^  and  ffrt^Vi  from  /erlM 
and /sew,  stgnify  to  make  strong ;  Hntgorf  signlfiee 
to  put  la  vigour  (v.  Enirgf). 

Whatever  adds  to  the  sfrvi^,  be  k  hi  ever  to  small 
a  degree,  ttrtngtkams;  exercise  ttrtngtMen*  either 
bodyormtaMi;  *  There  In  a  eertaia  bias  towards  know- 
ledge, hi  eveij  mind,  which  amy  be  sir— ^snsd  and 
fauproved.*— BoDOMx.  Whatever  gives  scrsa^t*  for 
a  particular  emerfsoce  /irftf  m  ;  feUgion  /hrt^  ' 
mind  against  advenity;  'This  reUtkm  wiU  not 
wh<Jly  without  Its  use.  If  thoee  who  lanfuish 
any  part  of  Its  saffiBriafi  shaU  be  snthlid  to  j 
their  palieace  by  leflectkM  ttet  they  feel 
aflllctiofit  ftom  whieh th^aUBUet  of  Savage oonU  not 
exempt  him.* — Jaaasoa.  Whatever  adds  to  the 
Mtnmgik,  to  at  to  give  a  potitiva  degree  of  sfrwyO, 
hiviformUt:  morning  eieretse  In  fine  weather  tna^ 


»/r^ 


gwralu; 


.Formuch  the  pack 


gether  derived  ftooi  the  dnaa  eecMMDN  of  I 
retesC,  in  Lathi  rs*iist«s.  from  rs^ar,  signifies  Ul» 
rally  haviiM  ths  strength  of  oak ;  st«r<^,  like  the  woid 
stout,  stetdy  (s.  Firm),  comes  hi  aU  probability  frosa 
sldbsn  10  stand,  elgnUying  capable  of  staadhig. 

&lrea#  is  here  the  generick  term;  the  others  are  spa 
elAcfc,  or  epecUy  etrength  under  different  drcuns 
stances;  rv^l  Is  a  positive  and  high  degree  oC 
strength,  arlsiog  ftom  a  peculiar  bodily  make;  ster^ 
Indicaiee  not  only  strength  of  body  but  also  of  mind  : 
a  man  may  be  atrtng  from  the  strength  of  his  const!- 
totlon,  from  the  power  which  Is  faiherem  In  his  frame; 
If  thou  host  #trsnflA,  *t  wat  Heaven  that  ttrtmgtk 
beMow**.— Pora. 
Ar0kutt 
ture  of  h 

endowed  with  great  power.  A  little  aaaa  may  ha 
trwrngt  ahhough  not  r^knti;  a  tall,  tmut  nan,  la 
f^U  health,  nuy  be  termed  rokutL 

A  man  may  be  strong  in  ooe  part  of  his  body  and 
not  In  another ;  he  may  be  s<r»afsr  at  one  time,  ftoas 
particular  circumstanres,  than  he  ie  at  another:  but  a 
TokuBt  man  is  airong  in  bis  whole  body;  and  as  be  la 
rok%$i  by  natare,  he  will  cease  lo  be  eo  only  fnm 


(1UHNi*d  from  theh  dark  alcoves)  deHcht  to  stretch 
And  batk  la  hit  imaigwiimg  nj,    ionaiV] 


8TBON0,  FIRM,  ROBUST,  STURDT. 
Strong  Is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  strict, 
which  It  la  GenaaQ  firsty,  because  stmgih  it  atto- 


Htot  man  has  strength  both  firom  the  siae  and  las 

of  his  body,  he  has  a  bone  and  nerve  which  Is 


The  hnntsman  ever  gay,  recast,  and  hoM, 
Defiee  the  noxfous  vapour.— SoMaaviLui. 
8tnrdine»§  lies  both  In  the  make  of  the  body  and  tba 
temper  of  the  mind :  a  «ticrd»  man  is  capable  of  making 
resistance,  and  ready  to  make  it;  he  must  be  iMtitrs% 
strong,  and  not  of  slender  make,  but  he  need  not  ha 
roinst :  a  stitrdw  peasant  presents  us  witli  the  picture 
of  a  man  who.  both  by  nature  and  habit,  is  formed  for 
withstanding  the  inroads  of  an  enemy; 
This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fein  eta 
Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay.— Uomaaaa. 
Sometimet  this  epithet  Is  appBed  to  thott  atjuti 
a  vtolent  i    ' 


whichc 

Beneath  their  ttan^  itroket  the  billows  roar. 
Danaii 
Bverv  €kiiaei  is  termed  ttrong  whkh  Is  the  reveraa 
of  weak;  pertoot  only  are  termed  rohnH  who  havw 
every  bodify  requisite  lo  make  them  more  thaa  ordi- 
narily streiyr;  persons  only  are  stKTdlrwhoeehabltt  of 
Uft  qaaiuy  them  both  for  actioa  and  for  enduianca. 

SUBSTANTIAL,  SOLIIX 
SnkoUmiist  signlAes  having  a  substance:  sslid  alf 
nifies  having  a  firm  substance.  The  sn»>fsettsl  m 
opposed  to  that  which  Is  thin  and  hat  no  consistency : 
the  ooUd  Is  opposed  to  the  liquid,  or  that  which  is  or 
loose  consistency.  An  objects  which  admit  of  being 
handled  are  In  their  nature  ni*rcmitta< ;  thoee  whieo 
are  of  so  bard  a  texture  as  to  require  to  be  cut  are 
solid,  aubstmntiai  food  Is  that  which  has  a  conslat- 
ency  In  Itself,  and  ia  capable  of  glviac  fhlnem  to  tha 
empty  sloaiach:  sslid  fimd  Is  meat  la  disUaetlen  ihwa 
drhik. 

In  the  moral  appllcatloo,  an  arguaient  It  tald  to  ha 
mkotmniUl  which  hat  weight  hi  itself; 
Traeting  In  Its  own  native  and  ouMomtimt  warth. 
Scorns  all  meretriclons  ornaments.— Miltom. 
A  reason  Is  ssUd  which  has  a  Mgh  degree  of  saistew 
tialitf; 

At  theswohi  cohimnt  of  aaeending  tmoke« 
So  ssh'd  swells  thy  grandeur,  pigmy  man. 

Yoi7ifa 


ENERGY,  FORCE,  VIGOUR. 


Graoh 


JEasrjw,  In  FreocQ  ensr^fts,  LAtm  snsi 
htfr^tfom  hfsf/fim  to  operate  faiwardly, 
power  of  preducing  posmve  eAets ;  fores, 
pel;  atrearsftom  the  Lathi  vf/es  to  fioarl     .    ^ 

hieh  bekmgi  to  a  euliiltel 


«.  TVeem 


unimpaired  power^ 

la  a  Bound  or  flourithhig  «ateL 

With  morgf  is  connected  tha  Meaof  activinr;  wMi 
fores  that  cl  capabHIty;  with  irigonr  that  of  heafth. 
EMTfy  lies  oaly  Ui  the  mhid;  fores  and  ^igomr  are  the 
property  of  either  body  or  ndnd.  Knowledge  and 
heedom  comMne  to  predoee  onerg^  of  diameter; 
*Oar  powers  owe  much  of  their  fN«r;fy  to  our  hopes, 
powunt  gula  poatc  videntar.    Wlier 
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milmlili,  ifllgwirii ft  ifofw^.*— Joww<m.    F^rttiM 
«  gtfl  of  Mtoit  tbM  may  te  teeroMed  by  MefCiM ; 
On  tiM  pMfflve  main 
DeMSiida  th*  ethefctl  f»rcs.  and  with  stronf  foat 
Ttinia  Urom  Ita  boctom  the  olacoloarM  deep. 

THOHaoir. 
Wigntrt  both  bodily  and  mental,  la  an  ordinary  accom- 
pnnimen    .f  youth,  but  is  not  aiways  denied  to  old 
■fe ;  *  No  man  at  the  age  and  vigour  of  thirty  ia  fond 
OS  aogar-pluma  and  raulea.'— Soittb. 

HARD,  FIRBC,  SOLID. 
The  cloie  adherence  of  the  component  parla  of  a 
body  constitutea  kardiust.  The  dose  adherence  of 
dUlerent  bodies  to  each  other  conatltutee  Armmu* 
(«.  JEVssd).  That  to  kmri  wUcb  will  not  yield  to  a 
cloaer  compression ;  *  I  see  you  labouring  through  all 
your  inconveniences  of  the  rough  roads,  the  hard 
Mddle,  the  trotting  horse,  and  what  not* — ^Pops. 
That  b  Ja^  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to  produce  a 
Vparation; 

The  loOaen*d  ice 
Rustles  no  more;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crysul  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  heaven 
Cemented  Jirm.—TuouBOV. 
lee  to  Aord,  as  (ar  as  It  respects  itself,  when  it  resists 
«very  nressure;  it  to;lr»,  with  regard  to  the  water 
wliich  It  covers,  when  it  to  so  closely  bound  as  to  restot 
«very  weight  without  breaking. 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  constitution  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  component  parts ; 
bat  hard  denotes  a  much  cioeer  degree  of  adiierence 
ttnn  solid:  the  hard  to  opposed  to  the  soft;  ihesoHd 
to  tfie  fluid;  every  kmrd  body  to  by  nature  soUd; 
although  every  smtid  body  to  not.  Urd.  V^ood  is 
always  a  solid  body,  but  to  aometinias  kord  and  some- 
times soft:  water,  when  congealed,  to  a  solid  body, 
•ad  admiia  of  diwrent  degrees  of  htardnoso;  *■  A  co* 
pious  manner  of  expression  gives  strength  and  weight 
to  our  ideas,  which  frequently  maices  impression  uikhi 
the  mHid,  as  iron  does  opoo  soUd  bodtoa,  rather  by  re- 
peated strokes  than  a  single  blow.'^MxLMdTa  {LoUcrs 
^Piiny). 

In  the  Improper  appIScation,  kardmess  is  allied  to  in- 
•ensibility ;  Jlrmness  to  fiiedness ;  solidity  to  substan- 
tiality; a  Aard  man  to  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  any 
tender  motives;  a  Jlrm  man  to  not  to  l>e  turned  from 
hka  purpose ;  a  soUd  man  holds  no  purposes  that  are 
BOI  well  founded.  A  man  to  kardentd  In  that  which 
to  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  which  to  good : 
a  man  to  eoiOirmo^  in  any  thing  good  or  bad,  by  being 
rendered  lessdtoposed  to  lay  it  aaide ;  hto  mind  to  urn- 
prfirfsfsd  by  acquiring  ftesh  motivea  for  aetion. 


HARD,  CALLOUS,  HARDENED,  OBDURATE. 

Hard  to  here,  as  in  the  former  case  (o.  Hard),  the 
general  term,  and  the  rest  particular:  Aord,  in  its  most 
extensive  and  physical  sense,  denotes  the  property  of 
restotlng  the  action  of  external  force,  so  as  not  to  un- 
dergo any  change  in  Its  form,  or  motion  in  its  parts : 
eatLms  to  that  species  of  the  Aord,  in  appHcatlon  to  the 
akin,  which  arises  from  its  dryness,  and  tlie  absence  of 
all  nervous  susceptibility.  Hard  and  callout  are  like- 
wise applied  in  the  moral  sense :  but  Aord  denotes  the 
•bsence  of  tender  feeling,  or  the  property  of  resisting 
any  impression  which  tender  objects  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce; 

Such  woes 
Not  e*en  tlie  Aard«*e  of  our  foes  could  hear, 
Nor  stem  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear.— Dbtdiit. 
Callous  denotes  the  property  of  not  yielding  to  tlie 
force  of  objects  acting  on  the  senses  of  the  mind; 
'Licentiousneai  has  so  k)og  passed  for  sharpness  of 
wit,  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  conscience  to 
growa  «att«itf.*— L'EsTaANOB.    A  Aord  heart  cannot 
DO  mo\ed  by  tlie  sight  of  misery,  let  it  be  presented  in 
ever  so  affecting  a  form :  a  callous  mind  to  not  to  be 
touched  bv  any  persuasions  however  powerful 

Hard  does  not  designate  any  circumstance  of  ita 
existence  or  origin :  we  may  be  Aord  from  a  variety  of 
cauaes;  but  caUousiuss  arises  frqm  the  indulgenee  of 
▼loes,  passioni,  and  the  purniU  of  vicious  praeUGM. 


fapenonaaAardiit  rimplydatai^ 

if  we  speaic  of  him  as  uilous,  it 

I  lie  was,  and  fVom  wliat  Im  to  be- 


Wban  wt  apeak  of  a  penon  aal 

minea  what  lie  to:  l" " 

refers  also  to  what  lie  was,  I        

come  so  f  *  By  degreea  tlie  sense  grows  ealtouSf  and 
loses  that  exquisite  relish  of  trifles.'— BaaKBLBv. 

CatlouSt  Aardmed,  and  obdurate  are  all  employed  to 
deaignate  a  morally  depraved  character :  but  callous- 
ness belongs  properly  to  the  heart  and  aflbctloiw; 
AordeiMd  to  both  the  heart  and  the  ondcrstandlo^ ; 
ob^rate  more  particularly  to  tlie  will.  Callousness 
to  the  Arst  stage  of  hardness  in  moral  depravity ;  it 
may  exist  in  the  iufbnt  mind,  on  ita  first  tasting  the 
poisonous  pleasures  of  vice,  without  being  acquainted 
with  Its  remote  consequences;  *  If  they  let  go  liieir 
hope  of  everlasting  life  with  willingness,  and  entertain 
final  perdition  with  exultation,  ought  tliey  not  to  be 
esteemed  destitute  of  common  sense,  and  abandoned 
to  a  callousness  and  numbness  of  aoul  1*— Bbmtlbt. 
A  hardened  state  to  the  work  of  time ;  It  arises  (torn  a 
continued  course  of  vice,  which  becomes  as  it  were 
habitual,  and  wliolly  nnflts  a  person  for  admittiBg  of 
any  otiier  impressions  { 

Hto  A4n-dia*d  heart,  nor  prayeia,  nor  tfireate&log^ 

move; 
Fate  and  the  goda  had  stopp'd  hto  ears  to  love. 

DBTMir. 

Obduraejf  to  the  last  stage  of  moral  hardness,  whkh 
aupposes  the  whoto  mind  to  be  obstinately  nent  oa 
vice; 


That 
Mix' 


Rornid  he  throws  Ms  baleful  eyea, 
It  witness'd  huge  aflUetlon  and  dismay, 
'd  with  obdmrau  pride  and  stcadtet  hate. 


MlLTOM. 

A  child  dtocovers  himself  to  betallous,  when  the  tean 
and  entreaties  of  a  parent  cannot  awaken  in  bim  a 
sirwie  semhnent  of  contrition ;  a  youth  discovers  him- 
self to  be  hardened  when  he  begins  to  take  a  pride  and 
a  pleasure  in  a  vicious  career;  a  man  sImws  himself 
to  be  obdmrau  when  he  betrays  a  settled  and  confirmed 
purpose  to  pursue  his  abandoned  course,  without  re- 
gard to  conaequenees. 

HARDHEARTED*  CRUEL,  UNMERCIFUL. 

BIERCILESS. 
Hardhearted  to  here,  as  the  word  Aard  (v.  Hard) 
the  strongest  of  these  terms :  in  regard  to  eruet^  it  be 
speaks  a  settled  character;  whereas  tlist  may  be  fire 
quentJy  a  temporary  dtopoeiiinn,  or  even  extend  no 
farther  than  the  action.  A  hardhearted  man  must 
always  heeruel;  but  it  to  poselble  to  be  cruel,  and  yet 
not  hardhearUd.  A  AardAMrfMl  parent  is  a  monster 
who  spurns  fiom  him  the  being  that  owes  hto  extotence 
to  him,  and  depends  upon  him  for  support.  A  chiU  to 
often  cruel  to  anlsnato  (hm  the  misuken  conception 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  the  game  suflerinp  as  him- 
self. 

The  wmertiful  and  mordless  are  both  modes  or 
oharaeleriMicks  of  the  hardhearted.  An  unmerciful 
roan  to  hardhearted,  inasBMieh  as  he  to  unwilling  to  ex- 
tend hto  compesslon  or  mercy  to  one  who  to  in  hto 
power;  a  merciless  man,  which  to  more  tiian  an  uw 
msre^fml  roan,  to  hardheartsd,  Inasmuch  as  he  to  re- 
strained  by  no  conipunetkMs  foelings  ftom  intteting 
pain  on  those  who  are  in  hto  power.  Avariee  makea 
a  man  hardhsarted  even  to  those  who  are  bound  to 
him  by  the  ekMsst  ties,  .^eafiee  will  make  a  man  mi- 
surca/'idlothQeewhoareinhtodebt.  There  are  many 
sMratost  tyranto  In  domesiiek  lifo,  wlio  allow  their 
dtoposition  by  tiielr  msreileas  treatment  of  their  poor 
brutes ;  *  Single  men,  tliouch  they  be  many  times  more 
charitable,  on  the  other  side,  are  more  cruel  and  Aord- 
heartod,  because  their  tenderness  to  not  so  oft  called 
upon.* — Bacom. 

Retentleas  love  the  cruel  mother  led 

The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  toshed.— Detdbii. 
•I  saw  how  unmsreiful  you  were  to  your  eyea  fan  your 
last  totter  to  me.*— Tillotsoh. 

To  crush  a  mareiioss  and  oruH  vtelor.— Dbtdbb 


CRUEL,  INHUMAN,  BARBAROUS,  BRUTAL, 
SATAGE. 
CHiet,  fhNB  the  Latin  srudsUs  and  endus  raw, 
— ^  —  — *"* — "*    faAaiwan.  eoBpomided  of  tlie 
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im  waA  kimum,  i^tMm  »t  hmwa;  »•- 

jmr0UB,  from  the  Gwek  BioBap^t  rode  or  aiMtttod. 
•11  mark  a  degree  of  bad  feellnff  which  is  unooolrolled 
by  culture  or  refineroent ;  hruUd,  atgnlfying  like  a 
kruU;  and  tcvoff,  from  the  Lalto  tmviu  fierce,  and 
tbe  Hebrew  ^KT  a  wolf,  marke  a  itUl  ttroofer  degree 
of  thii  bad  paMli'iii 

Cruel  l»  the  moet  fkmlllar  and  the  leaM  powerAd 
epithet  of  all  tbeee  tenm;  it  derignatea  the  ordluary 
propensily  which  !■  iaoaie  in  man,  and  which  if  not 
overpowered  by  a  better  principle,  will  invariably  show 
Itielf  by  the  deirire  of  inAictiug  poaitive  pain  on  othere, 
or  abridging  their  comfort:  inkuwuim  and  bmrbM-^tu 
are  higher  degreee  of  enuUy:  bmUl  and  swage  riee 
■o  much  in  degree  above  the  reet,  aa  almoat  to  partake 
of  another  nature.  A  child  givee  early  syraptoms  of 
hie  natural  cnuUw  by  hie  ill-treatment  of  animals ; 
but  we  do  notepeaik  of  hie  inkumtmitf^  because  thie  ia 
a  term  confined  to  men,  and  more  property  to  their 
treatment  of  their  own  apedea,  although  extended  in 
Itaaenae  lo  their  treatment  of  the  hrutee :  barbmritp  la 
but  too  common  among  children  and  peraona  of  riper 
year*.  A  person  la  eruei  who  neglecta  tbe  creature 
M  should  protect  and  take  care  of; 
^    Now  be  thy  lage,  thy  fatal  rage  nalgn*d, 

A  cruel  heart  iU  auiu  a  manly  mind.— Pora. 
A  person  la  mAuaum  If  he  withhold  fttMu  him  the 
common  marka  of  tenderness  or  kindneas  which  are 
10  be  expected  firom  one  Muxum  being  to  another ; 
Love  lent  tbe  sword,  the  mother  struck  the  blow, 
fnhnmuM  sbe,  bat  more  iukmumm  ibou^DaTOSir. 
A  person  Is  harbaraue  If  be  find  amosement  In  Inflict- 
lagpain; 

1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  (kir. 

I  have  found  where  tbe  wood-pigeoiM  breed, 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 
Bbe  will  say,  H  was  a  hmrtarmu  deed. 

Sbkkstoicb. 

A  person  Is  hruul  or  tnuge  according  to  tbe  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  wbicb  accompany  the  act  of 
torturing;  *Tbe  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre, 
and  tbe  hruttl  petulance  of  Clbber  was  conAited, 
though  perhaps  not  shamed,  by  general  applause.*'- 

JOBMSOH. 

Brothers  by  brocben*  Impious  hands  are  stain ! 

Misiaken  ieal,bow  tnuge  is  thy  reign ! 

Jbhths. 

Cruel  Is  applied  either  to  tbe  disposition  or  the  con- 
duct; inkumtm  and  bTbar«u$  mostly  to  the  outward 
oooduct :  brutal  and  eavage  mostly  to  the  disposition. 
Orueltiee  and  even  bmrbaniiee,  too  horrid  to  relate,  are 
daily  practised  by  men  upon  uogs  and  horses,  the  uae- 
IVilleat  and  moat  ttnoflbnding  of  brutee  ;  either  for  the 
indulgence  of  a  naturally  brut4d  temper,  or  (hxn  the 
Impulaeof  a««vaf-«fliry:  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
tile  aame  men  inkmuuM  towards  their  children  or  their 
servanta.  Domltian  waa  notorkyua  for  tbe  erueUf  of 
bia  diaposltlon :  the  Romans  Indulged  tbennelves  ia 
tbe  imkummu  practice  of  making  their  slaves  and  con- 
victs fight  with  wifcl  beasli ;  but  tbe  burburitiee  which 
have  been  practised  on  slaves  in  tbe  colonies  of  E«- 
vopeaa  states,  exceed  every  thing  in  atrocity  that  Is  re- 
lated of  ancient  times;  proving  that.  In  spite  of  all  tbe 
refineroent  which  the  religlou  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
has  Introduced  Into  tbe  worid,  the  poescsskm  of  un- 


hi  blood  that  bmAi  BO  ootWHd  utiiMlw  to 
callltiBioaoikm;  botttdisalaysllBsIf  Doststrfkiflfljr 
In  the  moweot  when  the  animal  is  going  to  grasp,  or 
wlien  la  the  act  of  devouring,  Its  nrey :  fereeueee  nay 
be  provoked  In  many  creatures,  but  It  does  not  dia- 
cover  Itsdf  unless  roused  by  some  clrcurostanees  of 
aggravation ;  many  aniaaals  become  J^eree  by  tteing 
shut  up  in  cages,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  tpecta- 
tora:  euvugeneee  la  aa  natural  a  temper  In  the  uth 
clvHiaed  man,  mfetradtff  or  Jinuueee  in  the  brule ;  It 
does  not  wait  lor  an  enemy  to  attack,  but  la  reatlem  la 
aearch  of  aome  one  whom  It  may  make  an  enemy,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  deatn^ing.  It  ia  an  easy  tran- 
sition for  the  emvage  to  become  the  ferotieue  cannibal, 
glutting  himself  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  or  tlie 
JUree  antagonist  to  one  who  sets  himself  op  m  oppo- 
sition to  him. 

la  an  extended  application  of  tliese  terms,  tliey  bear 
tbe  same  relation  to  each  other:  the  countenance  BMf 
be  either /«recteM«,>Urc«,  or  eenare^  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. A  robber  who  spenda  his  life  In  tbe  act 
of  unlawflUly  shedding  blood  acquires  a  feraeity  of 
Tha  fertieme  character  of  T'  '    " 


eontrolled  power  wlU  Inevitably  bruieMta  tbe  mind,  and 
five  a  eavuge  forodty  lo  tlie  character. 


FEKOCIOUS,  FIERCE,  SAVAGE. 
F\sraeioue  and  jUtva  are  both  derived  Oom  the  Latin 
/sras,  which  ciimes  ftom/eru  a  wild  beast:  eatuge^ 
V.  Cruel;  feracitf  marks  the  untamed  charactfir  of  a 
cruel  diaooaltion :  Jleruneee  has  a  greater  mixture  of 
pride  ana  anger  in  It,  the  word  JlerU  In  French  being 
takea  Ibr  haughtlaeaa:  emuugeuee*  marks  a  more  per- 
manent, but  not  so  violent,  a  sentiment  of  either  cruelty 
er  anger  as  tlie  two  fwrmer.  Fereeitu  hndjierceueee 
are  In  common  appUed  to  the  brutes,  to  designate  their 
■otural  tempers:  savage  is  mostly  employed  to  desig- 
nate tbe  natural  tempers  of  man,  when  unccmtrollM 
by  tbe  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  religton.  Ar*> 
«%  is  the  natmal  chafactaciiiick  of  wild  baoiis;  it  la 


appears  both  In  tbe  battle  and  tbe  coundl  with  exact 
conaiatenqr,'— JoBimoM.  A  aoMler  who  foUowa  a  pro- 
datory  and  desultory  mode  of  warfore  betraya  tba 
Ucentiouaneaa  of  his  calling,  and  hia  irodiaciplioed 
temper,  in  the  JUreemesa  of  hia  countenance; 
The  tempeat  folia. 
The  weary  winda  aink,  breathleaa.    But  who  known 
What  JUnar  tempest  yet  may  ahake  thia  night? 
Tnoiiaoa. 
Tbe  wretch  wboee  enjoyment  conaiata  in  inflictlBg 
mlaery  on  his  dependants  or  eufatiects,  evinces  tlw 
saiuaremsea  of  bis  temper  by  the  savage  Joy  with 
widen  be  witnesses  tlieir  groans  and  tortures ; 

Nay,  tbe  dire  oMMieiers  that  hiftst  the  flood, 
By  nature  dreadfol,  and  atMrst  for  blood. 
Bis  will  can  calm,  their  eanage  tempers  bind. 
And  turn  lomild  protectow  of  mankind.— Yopiw. 


HARD,  HARDY,  INSENSIBLE,  UNFBELINO. 
Ifcrd  (v.  Harii  may  either  be  applied  to  that  which 
makes  resistance  to  external  Impressions,  or  that  Which 
presses  with  a  force  upon  other  ol^ects:  Aortfy,  which 
IS  only  a  variation  of  Jkard,  Is  applicable  only  in  tbo 
first  case :  thus,  a  person^s  skin  may  be  Aar^  which  io 
not  easily  acted  upon ;  but  tbe  person  Is  said  to  bo 
hardy  who  can  withstand  the  elements  j 
Ocnus  was  next,  who  led  his  native  train 
Of  Aerdy  warrlourB  tbroogb  tbe  watenr  pla 
Ditri 

On  the  other  hand,  kard^  when  employed  as  an  actiro 
principle,  is  only  applied  to  the  moral  character;  brace, 
the  dlflbrence  between  a  kmrdji  man  who  endures  every 
thing,  and  a  kard  man  who  oMdces  otbera  endure,  fm- 
sensible  and  wefeaiug  are  but  modes  of  the  Aerd; 
quality  c'' 
ipressfon 
stronger  term  of  the  three ; 
and  of  the  two,  unfedimg  is  stronger  than  insensibU. 
Hard  and  insenstkU  are  applied  physically  and  mo- 
rally *  ui^feeliug  Is  employed  only  as  a  moral  charac- 
leribtlck.  A  horse's  moutb  Is  kmrd^  Inasmuch  as  it  la 
insensible  to  tlie  action  of  the  bit :  a  man'a  h«*.art  is 
kard  ubich  ia  insensible  to  the  miaeriea  of  others ;  a 
man  la  umjMing  who  doea  not  regard  tbe  foelinp  of 
othen.  The  heart  may  be  kard  by  nature,  or  ran- 
dered  ao  by  the  infltienoe  of  aooM  passion ;  but  tbo 
person  Is  commonly  unfeeling  from  circumstaneea. 
Bhyk>ck  Is  depicted  by  Shakqiesre  as  kard^  from  Ma 
strong  antipatiiy  to  tbe  Cbriitians :  people  who  enjoy 
an  uninterrupted  state  of  good  iualtb,  are  often  aVec^ 
ing  in  casea  of  sickness. 

As  that  which  is  ikord  mostly  harts  or  pains  when  h 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soft,  tbe  term  kard  m  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  superloure,  or  such  as  have  power 
to  inflict  pain  -  a  creditor  may  be  kard  towards  a 
debtor ;  <  To  be  fnacceneible,  contemptuous,  and  hard 
of  heart,  In  to  revolt  against  our  own  nature.*— Blaio. 
As  iusensibte  signifies  a  want  of  sense,  it  may  be  some- 
times necessary :  a  surgeon,  when  performing  an  ope- 
ration, most  be  tmsensible  to  tlie  present  pain  which  he 
inflids;  bat  as  a  habit  af  the  mind  it  Is  always  bad; 


that  is,  they  designate  the  negative  quality  of  Aarrf- 
ne«»,  or  its  incapacity  to  receive  Impressfon:  kard^ 
therefore,  Is  always  the  r  '  -  .     .- 


SNGU8H  8TN0NYHE8. 


•It  IsbodHtprMdrfW  ffii  CriMlMl  to  hftVt  U  foMM- 

$iH$  tiMrt*— Blaie.  At  m»fmlmg  atsDltet  a  WMl 
of  ftdiBg,  H  \m  always  taken  for  a  want  of  mod  /mI- 
iMg  where  the  removal  of  pato  b  required :  tfie  ourgeoa 
abowt  taloMelf  to  be  mmfeelimg  who  doe*  not  do  every 
thing  in  bit  powtrio  leven  the  pain  of  the  wAier ; 

The  flither  too  a  sordid  man, 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew, 

Was  all  unfttUng  as  the  rock 

From  whence  bis  riches  grew.— Mallbt. 


UIDIFFBRENCE,  INSENSIBILITY,  APATHY. 

Imdif*r§me»  sifoUles  no  4if«met:  that  la,  having 
■0  difirme^  of  neUoa  for  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other ;  instntiMitf^  from  gmue  and  siU,  signUles  in- 
capable of  feeling ;  v^t  ^^^^n  the  Greek  privative 
m  and  H0h  Aeling,  Implies  withoot  feeMng. 

inHg^r^nc*  Is  a  partial  stale  of  the  mind ;  ^pefif , 
and  htMntikiUt^  are  general  slates  of  the  mind ;  be 
who  has  radf/«reiMf  is  mx  to  be  awakened  to  ftsHng 
1^  some  objects,  thoogh  he  may  by  others;  bathewho 
has  not  Mnst*iii<y  Is  incapable  of  feeling ;  and  he  who 
has  systAy  Is  witboot  any  feeling,  iniigtrmf  Is 
BMNlly  a  temporary  state;  imMomMUiff  Is  either  a 


tenporaiy  or  a  permanent  stale ;  tftkff  is  always  a 

state:  tmiH^rmM  is  either  aeqalred  or 

;  tMMwi»tl4iy  is  either  prodnced  or  natural ; 
Assti^  Is  natural.  A  person  may  be  in  a  stale  of  t»- 
J^gtrtnf  about  a  tbkig  the  value  of  which  he  Is  not 
aware  of,  or  acquire  an  imiif^rmu*  far  that  which  he 
knows  to  be  of  comparatively  Httle  value :  he  may  be 
In  a  stale  of  tasMisiHfiCy  fiom  some  leiliargtck  torpor 
wtrtch  has  sailed  bis  mind ;  or  he  may  have  an  babltaal 
intgnnbiliig  arWng  either  f^om  the  contradedness  of 
bis  powers,  or  the  physical  Mnntness  of  his  under* 
atandint.  and  deadness  of  his  passions;  his  mptkf  to 
bom  witn  him,  and  forms  a  promtoent  foatore  In  the 
eoosiltutlon  of  bto  mind. 

imdigtrenes  is  often  the  conssquets  of  tsssnW 
kUUp:  for  be  who  to  not  tmuikU  or  alive  to  any  foal- 
tag  must  naturally  be  without  choice  or  preference : 
but  inHgertnu  to  not  always  tnseiuJM/tCy,  since  we 
may  be  indifemt  to  one  thing  because  we  have  an 
equal  liking  to  another ;  *  1  could  never  prevail  with 
mysslf  to  exchange  toy  and  sorrow  for  a  siais  of  con- 
stant tasteless  <ndf/crsncs.*— Hoablt.  In  like  man- 
ner humsiHUim  may  spring  from  ^pstAy,  for  he  who 
bas  no  feeling  to  naturally  not  lo  be  awakened  to  feel- 
f  ng,  that  Is,  lie  to  unfeeUnc  or  imamtibU  by  constito- 
tbka ;  but  since  bto  msm^diltly  may  spring  from  other 
eaoscs  besides  those  that  are  natural  he  may  berasca- 
siU*  without  having  ^tkjf;  *  I  look  upon  Iseus  not 
only  as  the  most  efoquent  but  the  most  happy  of  men; 
as  I  shall  esteem  you  the  most  intauihU  if  you  ap- 
pear to  slight  his  acqnaintance.*~MBLMOTs  (LetUrt 
•t  PUwf).  Moreover,  It  to  observable  that  between 
HuttuihaUM  and  vtkf  there  to  thto  farther  dtotlne- 
tlon,  that  the  former  refers  only  to  our  capacity  for 
being  moved  by  the  oatward  objecto  that  suirouod  us; 
whereas  MpaiMjf  denotes  an  entire  internal  deadness 
of  aa  the  feelings:  but  we  may  be  itutmsikU  to  the 
pieaent  external  ol^ects  from  the  total  absofpHoB  of  all 
the  powers  and  feelings  In  one  distant  ofcjiect;  *To 
remain  itttuihU  of  such  provocatkws,  to  not  com- 
siancy,  bat  «;paii^.*— South. 


Aid^#irrsttl  (v.  iiidtf«mie«)  marks  the  wa 
lion:  vMsnrsmsd, that  to,  having  no  conct 
and  nyardless,  that  is,  withoot  regard  (v.  < 


INDIFFERENT,  UNCONCBENBD, 
REGARDLESS. 

!)  marks  the  want  of  Inclina- 
D  concern  (v.  Cbre); 

-^     .  ird(e.Osr») 

the  want  of  serious  consideration. 

hUiffimit  respecti  only  the  will,  MMsnssmsd  either 
4be  will  or  the  undenundinf,  rtgmrdUu  the  under- 
sunding  onlv ;  we  «re  tndt/trraf  about  matters  of 
minor  conslderatkia :  we  are  vncencsmsd  or  rtgmrd- 
in*  about  serious  matlets  that  have  remote  cones' 
onences ;  an  author  win  seldom  be  imiifluMt  about 
the  success  of  bto  work ;  be  ooght  not  lo  be  nncsn- 
etnud  about  the  Influence  which  hto  writbigs  may 
have  on  the  poMIek,  or  rfttriitn  of  the  estimation  In 
which  hto  own  character  as  a  man  may  be  beM.  To 
be  ind^«rsat  to  sooMtliDSB  an  act  of  wtodom  or  virtne 


87^ 
dyaa  MtoT 


to  be  wMsassmsdor  rysrdliw  to  i 
folly  or  a  breach  of  duty. 

When  the  object  to  purely  of  a  peraonal  nature,  It  to 
but  treating  it  as  it  deserves  if  we  are  nid^srcnl  about 
it ;  hence  a  wise  man  to  imiigerna  about  the  applause 
Of  tlie  multitude ;  '  As  an  author  I  am  perfectly  md(f 
ftTtmt  to  the  judgement  of  all  escepi  the  few  who  are 
really  judicious^*— Cowpsa.  As  religkMi  should  be 
the  ol^ect  of  our  concern.  If  we  are  vac^assmsd  about 
any  thing  connected  with  It,  the  foult  to  in  ourselves ; 
agood  parent  will  never  be imssncsmsd  about  tbe  rell* 
glous  sducation of  hto cblldrsn; 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes. 

So  MMencsni*dfy  can  relate  our  woea^— Dbmiam. 

Whatever  tends  to  Increase  our  knowledge  or  lo  add 
to  the  comfort  of  otheia,  ouglit  to  ezelie  our  seganl; 
if  tlierefore  we  are  rtgmrdUtt  of  these  things,  we  be- 
tray a  cnlpabto  want  of  feeling:  a  good  child  wlM 
never  be  regardless  of  tbs  admonhkia  of  a  parent; 


teerdii 
Rebms. 


erdlsss  of  my  words,  be  no  ftply 
— .— Detmm. 


SENSIBLE,  BENSmVB,  SENTIENT* 
AU  these  epithets,  whicb  are  derived  fbom  the  s 


soorcs  (o.  TV  /esl),  have  obviously  a  grsat 
of  meaning,  tboogn  not  of  appHeaHon.  StnaikU  and 
tensiUv  both  denote  the  capaeky  of  being  aioved  lo 
feeling :  stnUaU  impHes  the  very  aa  of  feeling.  80m- 
0hU  expresses  either  a  habit  of  the  body  and  mbid, 
or  only  a  partkular  state  reA»rriiig  to  some  particular 
object ;  a  person  may  be  senstMs  of  thingi  in  general, 
or  gmuihU  of  cold,  or  temtikU  of  iidurlee,  of  senritls 
of  the  kindnssses  which  be  bns  recsived  Dmn  an  Indlp 
vMoal; 

And  wltb  aibctlon  wondroos  sensible, 

He  wnmg  nassaniii*s  band,  and  so  they  parted 

SHiLESTBAmn. 

Smtittv*  stonMes  alwaya  an  bsldtBal  or  permanem 
quality;  It  to  the  cbaracterlstick  of  ol»)ecto:  a  ••««<> 
tiv€  creature  Implies  one  wbnee  sense  to  by  distinction 

aulckly  to  be  acted  upon :  a  §muiti90  plaot  to  a  peen- 
ar  species  of  plants,  marked  for  the  property  of  hav- 
ing «eiu«  or  befng  ssiutf  Is  of  the  touch ;  *Those  crea- 
tures live  oMire  alone  whoae  ftiod,  and  therefore  prey, 
to  upon  other  ssnsttAw  creatures.*— TanrLB. 

S€*9»U  and  ssMsttfse  have  always  a  lefcrenca  10 
external  objects;  but  ssntfonf  expressss  simply  the 
possession  of  feeling,  or  tlie  power  of  feeUng,  and  ei- 
cludee  the  Mea  of  tbe  cause.  Hence,  the  lerme  ssn> 
tikU  and  sMuittvs  are  applied  only  to  persons  or  cor- 
poreal objeeto ;  but  ssnfMiU  to  likewise  applicable  lo 
splrito ;  tmtUnt  beings  may  Include  angeto  as  well  aa 
men ;  *  Thto  acting  of  the  §*ntumt  phantasy  to  psr- 
formsd  by  tbe  presence  of  ssnse.  as  tlie  horss  to  under 
tbe  ssnse  of  hunger,  and  that  wltbont  any  fomial  syl- 
togisB  piessetb  liun  lo  eat.*— Halb. 


SBNSUALBT,  VOLUPTUARY,  EHCURE. 
Tbe  Muntiiit  lives  for  the  Indulgenee  of  hto  seneee, 
tbe  v0liiptMMrff  ftom  vsli^fss  pMsore,  to  devoted  to 
bto  pleasures,  and  as  for  as  these  pleaeurea  are  tba 
pleasures  of  sense,  tbe  eslspiiisrw  to  a  •csjusltsf ;  tbe 
ilp^Mfw,  from  tbe  pbltoeopber  J^tomis,  who  to  charged 
with  having  been  tlie  votary  oc  plaasore,  to  one  who 
nukes  tbe  pleasures  of  sense  hto  god,  and  in  thto  ssnse 
he  to  a  »eiummU»t  and  a  vslmeiMiry.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  these  terms,  however,  tne  sMunsltsf  to  one  who 
to  a  slave  to  tbe  gfoassst  appetites;  'LettbessnsiisUst 
saitoiyMmself  ashetoabto;  he  wlU  find  that  tbeqs  to 
a  certain  llvli«  spark  wKbln  wbkh  all  tbe  drink  ha 
can  pour  In  will  never  be  aUe  to  quench.*— Soon. 
Tbe  vslepfuerf  to  one  who  studies  bto  pleasurss  so  aa 
to  make  them  the  most  valuable  to  himself;  *  To  All 
up  the  drawing  of  thto  personage,  he  conceived  a  «s- 
Imptmmnfi  ^^  ^  >>*>  person  should  be  btoated  and 
blown  up  to  tbe  rise  of  a  Silenos ;  toxy,  hixurk>us,  bi 
MnMslJCy;  In  intemperance  a  bacchanalian.*— Cum* 
BBBLANn.  Tbe  tyiemn  to  a  spedee  of  esl«;pl««ry  who 
praettsss  more  tbaa  ordinary  reflnemeni  In  tbe  choice 
of  bto  plessures ;  *  What  igrinirs  can  be  always  plying 
1  bto  patoiar— Soon. 
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flEJrrgHTIO0g|  BMHTIMBNTAL. 
^emimti—  ilfiiifiQi  trnvliig  or  •bounding  ta  $m- 
fmcM  or  judfementi :  §»ntiwimtMlt  bttTtiif  «rNCiai»l 
(v.  OpiMMn).  Books  and  authors  are  temied  •ntnf 
tiouM;  but  travellers,  society,  Intercourse,  corresfood- 
•nce,  and  the  like,  are  characterised  as  «eiutnMUl. 
Moralists  like  Dr.  Johnson  are  termed  tnttntioms^ 
wlKwe  works  and  conversation  abound  in  moral  tenr 
teneet;  *His  (Mr.  Ferguson's)  love  of  Montesquieu 
and  Tacitus  has  led  him  Into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
short- winded  and  tententwuM.'^-Gi^x.  NovellsU  and 
romance  writers,  like  Mrs.  Radcliflb,  are  properly  $e%- 
ivnentMl ;  *  In  books,  whether  moral  or  amusing,  there 
are  no  passages  more  captivating  tliao  those  dielicaie 
strokes  of  MaCiswKto/  morality  which  refer  our  actions 
to  ttie  determination  of  feeling.*— BtAcxaxaiK.  Snr 
tmUoMM  books  always  serve  for  Improvement ;  tenti- 
«MiU«/  works,  unless  tbay  are  of  a  superiour  order,  are 
In  general  hurtftiL 

SENTIMENT,  SENSATION,  PERCEPTION. 

ScmCtsMia  and  •nuutwn.  are  obviously  derived  (h>m 
the  same  source,  namely,  (Vom  the  Greek  owtrt^  to 
make  Intelligent,  and  cvwbiiu  to  understand ;  percep- 
fton,  from  percent  (s.  TV  «•«),  exprenes  the  act  of 
merttiemgt  or  ttie  iaipresstona  produced  by  perceiving. 

The  impressions  which  objects  make  upon  the  per- 
•on  are  designated  iqr  all  these  terms ;  but  the  entti- 
mmt  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  the  ee$i$aiien  is  conflned 
to  the  senses,  and  the  perception  resu  in  tiie  under- 
aundiug.  SentimenU  are  lively,  seneatiens  are  grata^ 
tulyperveptiene  are  clear.  ■ 

GraUtude  is  a  eemtdmemi  the  most  pleasing  to  the 
bomaamind; 

Alike  to  oonnell,  or  the  aasenWy  eanne. 

With  equal  souls  and  eentimente  the  same.— Pops. 
The  ««iwa<taii  pmdocod  by  the  aetioa  of  electricity  on 
the  frame  is  generally  unpleasant ;  *  Oiversiiy  of  con- 
stitution, or  other  circumstances,  vary  the  eeneaUone^ 
and  lo  them  Java  pepper  is  cold.* — Gi.aiiv(li.k.  A 
nice  pereeptien  of  objects  Is  one  of  the  first  rvouitites 
Ibr  perftetton  la  any  art;  *  Matter  twth  no  life  nor 
percepUemt  and  Is  not  conscious  of  its  own  existence.* 
— BxiTLBT.  ^TIietratnMiU  extends  to  the  manners 
•nd  morals,  and  renders  us  alive  to  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  others  as  well  as  our  own ;  '  I  ara  framing 
^very  possible  pretence  to  live  hereafter  according  to 


07  own  ta«te  and  eemtintente.^—hUthmoTH  (Lettere 
mf  Oicere).  The  eeneetion  is  purely  physical ;  it  makes 
us  alive  only  to  the  effitcu  or  external  objects  011  our 


^ysicalor^s:  'Wtu:n  we  describe  our  etnsations 
of  anotiier's  sorrows  in  condolence,  the  customs  uf 
the  work!  scarcely  admit  of  rigid  veracity.*— Johmso.h. 
Perceptione  carry  us  Into  the  district  of  science ;  they 
give  us  an  Interest  In  all  the  surrounding  objects  as  in- 
leliectoal  observers ; 
When  first  the  trsmMing  eye  receives  the  day, 
External  formaoa  yoaog^«r6i|if«s«  play. 

XiAMOHoaiia. 
A  man  of  spirit  or  courage  recelrea  marks  of  honour, 
or  aflVonts,  with  very  dHTerent  eemtimenU  fW)m  the 
poltroon :  be  who  bounds  his  happiness  by  the  present 
neeting  existence  must  be  carerul  to  remove  every 
peinM  ttMeoUon :  we  Judge  of  objects  as  complex  or 
simple,  according  to  the  nimAex  oi  perceptione  which 
tbQT  produce  in  UL 

TO  FEEL,  BE  SENSIBLE,  CONSCIOUS. 
Fron  the  simple  idea  of  a  sense,  the  word  feel  bas 
acquired  the  most  extensive  signification  and  applica- 
tion In  our  language,  and  may  be  employed  Indifier- 
entl5*  for  all  the  otlier  terms,  but  not  in  all  cases:  to 
feel  is  eaM  of  the  whole  frsme,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly ;  It  is  tlte  accompaniment  of  existence:  to  be 
eeneibUt  fh>m  the  Latin  eentioy  is  ssid  only  of  liie 
senae*.  It  Is  the  property  of  all  Kviog  creatures  to 
feel  pleasure  and  psiii  in  a  greater  or  a  leas  degree : 
those  croetures  which  have  not  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  nid  be  eemeible  of  sounds. 


perty  or  act  of  tJM  l»art;  to  be  eeneible iM  Umt 
*  Abbe  Giraid :  "  Sentiment, 


liepi 
oft 


■iiiirsiwiilag:  ••  \mmmm  nUrni /ed§  pate  mkm 
it  Is  eeneMe  of  having  eoaimittad  an  emnir:  on* 
may,  bowcTer./««(  as  well  as  be  eemeible  by  nieaas  oC 
theanderstanding:  apenoQ/Msthevalueofaaotli«r*a 
services,  he  is  eeneible  of  Ills  kiodnoss. 

One  feele  or  to  eemeible  of  wtiat  passes  outwardly; 
one  is  conecieme  only  of  what  passes  Inwardly,  from 
con  or  CUM  and  eeio  to  know  to  oneself:  we  feel  the 
force  of  another's  remark ;  *  Tlie  devout  man  does  not 
only  believe,  but  feele  tliere  Is  a  Deity.'— Addxsom. 
We  are  eeneible  of  the  evil  which  must  spring  from 
the  practice  of  vice ;  '  Tliere  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  la 
spirits  by  which  tliey  apprehend  one  another,  as  oat 
senses  do  material  objeeis ;  and  there  Is  no  question  bat 
our  souls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  will,  by  thia 
(lu:ulty,  be  always  eeneible  of  the  Divine  presence.*— 
AnoisoN.  We  are  c^nsostw  of  having  flUlen  short  oT 
our  duty ; 
A  creatoie  of  a  BMKe  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  vet,  and  tbea  was  man  desifn*d ; 
Cemteieme  or  ihotight,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  ibrm*d,  and  fit  to  rulattia  rest.— DaxDis. 

FEELING,  SENSATION,  SENSE. 

Fedimg  and  etnemiiom  express  either  the  particular 
act,  or  theceneral  property  of /esliiv^ ;  eenee  expressea 
tiie  general  property, or  the  particular  modeot  feelinjf. 
Feeling  is,  as  before  (e.  Tefeel)^  the  general,  sMustieo, 
and  etnee  are  the  special  terms :  ihm  feeling  is  eitkatr 
physical  or  moral;  the  eememtiem  to  mostly  physical; 
the  sense  physical  in  the  general,  and  moral  in  the  par- 
ticular application.  -4 

We  spMk  either  of  the/win^  or  eemettiom  of  cold, 
tbe/ecifii/ or  tesee  of  virtue:  ittoaoteasy  todeacriba 
thefeelinge  which  are  excited  by  the  cutting  of  cork, 
or  tue  sharpening  of  a  saw ;  *  I  am  sura  tlte  natuiw 
'Mm#,  as  I  have  just  mid,  to  a  far  aMue  predominant 
ogredlent  in  ihto  war,  than  in  that  of  any  other  that 
was  ever  waged  by  this  kingdom.'— Bdrkx.  The  «e«- 
ssliea  which  pervades  the  frame  after  bathing  to  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  to  one  who  to  accustomed  to  the 
wsier;  *  Those  Ideas  to  which  any  agreeal»le  s«iisatt«m 
to  annexed  are  easily  excited,  n  leaving  behind  them 
the  moat  strong  and  permanent  impressions.*— So«b&- 
viLLK.  The  pleasures  of  eemee  ara  not  coaparablg 
with  thoM  of  intellect ; 

In  distances  of  things,  their  shapes,  and  liai^ 

Our  reason  judges  better  than  our  ejres; 

Declsree  not  thto  the  sohPs  pre-eminenaa, 

Superiour  to,  and  quite  distinct  firom  sense  t 

Jimrvs. 
The  term  feeling  to  most  adapted  to  ordinary  dfa- 
cour<«> ;  eensation  is  a  terra  better  suited  to  the  gram 
or  scieniifick  style :  a  cliiM  may  talk  of  an  unptf^MOiC 
feeling ;  a  professional  man  taUcs  of  the  eeneatien  of 

S'ddiiiesi,  a  gnawing  aenaation^  or  of  eenemtione  from 
le  rocking  of  a  vessel,  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  and 
the  like:  it  Is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb  our/«cl- 
inge;  it  is  folly  lo  watch  every  passing  eeneetien. 

The  fedvng^  in  a  moral  sense,  has  hs  seat  In  the 
bean;  It  Is  transitory  and  variable;  *  Their  king,  out 
of  a  princely /fcltv.  was  sparing  and  compassionata 
towards  his  subjecrs.— Bacon.  Seiue  has  its  seat  in 
the  understanding ;  it  Is  permanent  and  regular.  We 
may  have  feelinge  of  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  the 
like,  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  overpowered,  and 
succeeded  by  thos  of  love,  charity,  and  benevolence  ; 
although  theie  to  no  feeling^  however  good,  which 
does  not  reouira  lo  be  kept  under  oontralby  a  proper 
eenee  of  religion;  *Thto  Basilius  having  the  quidr 
eenee  of  a  k>ver  took  as  though  hto  mlstreM  had  given 
him  a  secret  repwheuslon.*— Swmbt. 

FEELING,  SENSIBILITY,  SUSCEPTIBIUTy. » 

Feeling,  in  the  present  case,  to  taken  for  a  positivo 
ciiarscterieiick,  namely,  the  property  ot  feeling (v.Te 
feel)  in  a  strong  degree ;  in  thto  wtnutfeeUmg  expressea 
«itli«>r  a  particular  act,  or  an  habitual  property  of  tha 
mind ;  eeneibiUip  to  always  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
Traits  of  feeling  in  young  people  ure  happy 


In  the  nmral  applicaMoii,  to  feel  to  pecaliarty  the  pro-    omens  in  the  estimatioo  of  ttie  preceptor;  ^  Gentlenem 


the    to  native /ee^a/^  improved  by  princinto.'— Bi^ia.    An 
exquisite  eemetbHitf  to  not  a  desirable  gifl;  it  craatea 
a.**  I  an  infinite  dtoproportion  of  paina;  *Moaasty  to  a  kind 


CN0LI8H  STNONTMEA. 


oC  qttldi  aad  <i»Bm/w»y  to  the  twtf ;  fcltOTelimo 

•iquMla  »MuiMi(«,  m  wftms  ■  womtn  to  tfHin  the 

lirM  appetraoee  of  any  thing  li 

TbiB  term,  Itke  that  of  feeiinf,  i 

taken  In  a  general  ecnae,  but  still  It  exprenee  the  idea 


any  thing  burtAil.'— Anmeoir. 
Tbia  term,  Itke  that  of  feeling,  may  •omeclmea  be 
taken  In  a  general  ecnae,  but  still  It  expreaKe  the  idea 
more  etronf  ly ;  *  By  long  babii  In  carrying  a  burden  we 
lose  In  great  part  our  een^HiUtf  of  iia  weight.'— 
JoHiieo!t.  fMing  and  seiuibilitjf  are  here  uien  aa 
aioral  properUee,  which  are  awakened  as  much  by  the 
operatloneof  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  external  ob- 
jects: fUMcptiAiiiry,  fhwi  the  Latin  tnscipio  to  take 
or  receive,  designates  that  property  of  tlM  body  or  the 
mind  which  consists  In  being  ready  lo  take  an  afiec- 
tion  from  external  objects;  lietice  we  speak  of  a  twr- 
aon's  tmaeeptibilitf  to  take  cold,  or  bis  eueeeflibtiitjf 
to  be  affticted  with  grief,  joy,  or  any  other  passion:  if 
an  excess  of  tensiHtitjf  be  an  evil,  an  excess  of  ms- 
tsptMlitjf  is  a  still  greater  evil ;  it  makes  us  a  slave  to 
efvery  dreuDistaDce,  however  trivial,  which  comes 
under  our  notice ;  *  It  pleasea  me  to  think  that  It  was 
ttom  a  principle  of  gratitude  In  me,  that  my  mind  was 
9%»etpUkU  of  such  generous  transpmt  (In  my  dreams) 
when  I  thought  myself  repaying  the  kindocM  of  my 
fHeod.*— BrmaH. 

HUMAN,  HUMANE. 
Tbongb  both  derived  from  hamo  a  man,  tbey  are 
tfins  fhr  distinguished,  that  kmmtm  is  said  of  the  genus, 
and  JkasMMor  the  species.  The  kvmmm  raee  or  An- 
aum  beings  are  oppoeod  to  the  Irrational  part  of  the 
creation;  a  kummne  race  or  a  hmmmne  Individual  is 
apposed  to  one  that  Is  cruel  and  food  of  inflicting  pato. 
He  who  b  not  Amboh  la  divested  of  the  first  and  dlstln- 
fuishlng  characteristicka  of  his  kind ;  >  Chrlstlantty 
fias  rescued  kmmmt.  nature  from  that  Ignoniinioos 
yoke,  under  which  In  former  timea  the  ono-half  of 
mankind  croaned.'— Blair.  He  who  is  not  Aaaums, 
As  divested  of  the  aBoai  important  aod-deraiad  eharao- 
leristkk  that  bekMifs  to  his  nature ; 
LIfb,  fiird  with  grieTs  distreasftil  train. 
For  ever  asks  the  tear  AasiaNtf.— Lahohorhx. 

TO  NOURISH.  NURTURE,  OHERIBH. 

To  nouriMk  and  nvrCvrt  are  but  variations  fVom  the 
aame  Latin  verb  nmirio;  cherish^  from  the  French 
e*er,  and  the  Latin  c«r«s  dear,  to  treat  as  something 
dear  to  one. 

The  tiling  nemriike»,  the  person  nurtitret  and 
therUkea :  to  nourish  Is  to  allbrd  bodily  stre 
supply  the  physical  necessities  of  the  bo(hr;  to 


I  bodily  strength,  to 
..  ,        ,    .  he  body;  to mir fur* 

Is  to  extend  one's  care  to  the  supply  of  all  Its  physical 
wacflssiUas,  to  preaerve  life,  occasion  growth,  and  in- 
crease vigour:  the  breast  or  the  mother  $maitke»; 
Air,  and  ye  etaasants,  tlie  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  la  quaternion  nui 
Perpetual  drele,  multiform ;  and  nte 
Ana  nawritk  all  thlnfB.~MiLTON. 
The  fostering  case  and  attention  of  the  mother  aur- 
turet:  *They  suppose  asother earth  to  be  a  great  ani- 
mal, and  to  have  Mtrfursd  up  her  young  oAtirlng  with 
conscious  tenderness.*— BsiiTLBT.    To  aartars  Is  a 
physical  act;  to  cherish  Is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  physi- 
cal act:  a  mother  narfarM  her  Infant  while  it  Is  en- 
tkeiy  dependent  upon  her;  she  cherishes  her  child  in 
her  bosom,  and  protects  it  fh>m  every  misfortune,  or 
aflbrds  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all  its  troubles, 
when  it  is  no  longer  an  infuit ; 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood,  the  *11  chtrisk  kind 
The  aliaa  oflapring.— Somrrtilia 

TO  FOSTER,  CHERISH,  HARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 

To  /Mtsr  is  probably  connected  with  father,  In  the 
natural  sense,  to  bring  up  with  a  parent's  care;  to 
eheruh,  from  the  Latin  ceerus  dear,  is  to  feed  with 
alTection ;  to  harh^wr^  from  a  harhour  or  Aaem,  is  to 
provide  with  a  shelter  and  protection ;  to  mdulge,  from 
the  Latin  4mUis  sweet,  is  to  render  sweet  and  agree- 
able. Thesetermsareallemptoyedhereinthenxiral 
.^ccepution,  to  express  the  klea  of  giving  Douriabmaut 
toancfajact. 

To foftsr  in  the  mind  la  to  keep  with  care  and  posi- 
tiv«  endeavours:  aa  when  one /Mtsr*  pr^Jodicea  by 


wmfMfvuw%WM^  vrwtj  MHap  waww  awrvwiw  ^mmmti  *Tba 

greater  part  of  thoaa  who  Nva  but  to  taftna  mallgalty, 
and  multiply  eaemlea,  have  ao  iM>pes  to  /•stm^t  no  de- 
signs to  promote,  nor  any  aspectatlone  of  attaining 
power  by  lnsolenee.*'^oa]«soR.  To  cherish  In  the 
rofaid  Is  10  bold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon ;  aa  when  one 
eherishm  good  sentiments,  by  dwelllog  nmin  them  with 
inward  sattsikctlon ;  *As  social  Inclinations  are  abso> 
hitely  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  worM,  It  to  the 
duty  and  interest  of  every  indlvldnal  to  cherish  and 
improve  them  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.'— Bsrrri^t 
To  hurksmr  is  to  allow  room  in  the  mind,  and  is  gene- 
rally taken  in  llie  worst  sense,  for  giving  adniissi«in  to 
that  which  ought  to  be  excluded ;  as  when  one  hsr- 
bsurs  resentment  by  penutiting  it  lo  have  a  resting- 
place  in  the  heart ; 

This  Is  scorn, 

Which  the  Mr  seal  of  gentle  Athenaia 

Would  ne'er  have  Aarftear'd.- Laa. 

To  indulge  in  the  mind.  Is  to  give  the  whole  mind  lb 

any  thing,  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of  pl««sure ;  as 

when  one  indulges  an  aflS^on,  by  makinc  the  %vill 


and  the  outward  conduct  bend  to  Its  graufleationB ; 
*  The  king  (Charles  I.)  would  indulge  no  rellnementa 
of  casuistry,  however  plausible.  In  such  delicate  su^ 
jecis,  and  waa  resolved,  that  what  depredatlona  aoevar 
fiNtune  should  commit  upon'him,  she  never  should  b^ 
reave  him  of  liis  honour.*— Hums. 

He  who  fseters  pridtt  In  his  breast  lays  up  for  bfaa- 
aelf  a  store  of  mortification  In  his  intercoorae  with  the 
world ;  It  Is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  cherish  aentimenta 
of  tenderness  and  kindness  towards  the  woman  whom 
he  has  made  the  object  of  his  choice;  nothing  evinces 
the  innate  depravity  of  the  human  heart  more  forcibly 
than  the  spirit  of  malice,  which  some  men  harbour  for 
vears  together ;  aay  auction  of  tlie  mind.  If  indmlgsd 
beyond  the  bounda  of  discration,  will  become  a  buiifiil 
passion,  that  may  endanger  tlie  peace  of  society  aa 
much  as  that  of  the  individual. 

TO  CARE88,  FONDLE. 

Both  these  terme  mark  a  species  of  endearment; 
carssst  Uke  cherish^  comes  from  the  French  cAinfr, 
and  ehmrt  Latin  caras  dear,  signifying  the  expression 
of  a  tender  sentiment ;  fondlst  from  fond^  Is  a  fka- 
queotative  verb,  signifying  to  become  famd  of;  or  ex 
prees  one's  fondnsss  for. 

We  sarsM  by  words  or  actions;  wa  fondle  by  ac- 
tioua  only:  caresses  are  not  always  unsuitable;  but 
fondiiugt  which  is  the  extreme  of  e-arcsttngt  Is  not 
less  uunt  for  tiie  one  who  receivea  than  for  the  one 
wtio  gives :  animals  cmress  each  otJier,  as  the  natural 
mode  of  Indicaiiug  tlieir  affection ;  fondlingt  which  la 
for  the  most  part  the  expression  of  perverted  feeling,  la 
peculiar  to  human  beinga,  who  alone  abnae  the  ftacul* 
ties  with  wliich  tli^  are  endowed. 

TO  CLASP,  HUG,  EMBRACE. 
To  elaspj  fh>m  the  noon  cZasv,  signifies  to  lay  bold 
of  like  a  clasp  ;  hug,  in  flaxon  hagam^  cornea  flrom  tba 
German  iUl/sai  which  signifies  to  endoee  with  a  hcdga, 
and  figuratively  to  cherish  or  take  special  care  of; 
'emhraee.  In  French  «si^aM«r,  Is  compounded  of  «n  or 
fsi  and  bras  the  arm,  slgnlfytiig  to  take  or  tock  in  tba 


All  theae  terms  are  employed  lo  expresa  the  act  of 
enclosing  another  in  one's  arms:  elof  marfca  this  ac- 
tloa  when  It  la  perfbrmed  with  tlie  warmth  of  true 
aflfectkNi ;  hug  is  a  hidicrous  sort  of  clasping,  whkli 
is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  extravagant  foel- 
log;  omkrace  ia  simply  a  mode  of  ordinary  ssJutatlon : 
a  parent  will  tiasp  his  loog*lost  chikl  In  bis  arms  on 
their  remeeting; 

Thy  suppliant, 
I  beg,  and  elatp  thy  kn«:es.— Hiltor. 
A  peasant  In  the  excess  of  his  raptures  would  throw 
his  bodv,  as  well  as  his  arms,  over  the  object  of  his 
Joy,  and  sdfle  with  hugging  him  whom  he  meant  lo 
love; 

Tkyaelf  a  boy,  assume  a  boy's  dlmemUed  fkce, 
That  when  amid  the  fervour  of  the  feast 
The  Tyrian  hugs  and  fbnds  thee  on  her  breast, 
Thou  majtest  iofuae  thy  venom  lo  her  veins. 

Drtmk. 


378 
lathe 


EUGUSH  BTNONTMHS. 


pMti  of  »awpe  mirtciag  ktimmn 

BMlet,  n  weU  m  fmnmlei,  la  ualvenal  oo  oMeitiiif  aA«r 
long  abieaoe,  or  m  taking  Umn  fiir  a  len^  of 
m;  ntbrmc9M  are  aooietlaiM  gtven  In  England  be- 


linM!  tmbrM/C9M  arc 

tween  near  relatives  but  In  no  ottior  can;  'Tl'be  king 
at  lenftJi  having  kindly  reproacbed  Heilin  lor  de- 
priving HHa  10  king  of  such  a  brother,  OTOraecdBal- 
aora  with  the  greater  tendemeaa.*— AmMaoii. 

Clatf  may  alao  be  einptoyed  in  the  aaioe  aaaae  for 
other  oq}ect«  beaUea  persona; 


lirlnc  catch  the  BeighboariAg  ihrab, 
tradrlte,  and  ioveat  her  branch. 


With  afcigwv  imrlte, 

Cowpia. 
Emkrmu  may  be  employed  figuratively  la  the  lonae  of 
toctuding  (v.  Cbai/rc*Md). 

INDULGENT,  FOND. 
Himigmtt  lignUIn  dispo«d  to  indulge;  /rad,  ftom 
to  jbMt,  tigniOeM  trying  to  llrid,  kniging  for. 

AidvffMM  Ilea  more  in  forbearing  nom  the  eierelae 
of  auUwrity ;  ftmimu*  In  the  outward  behavi<iur  aad 
endearwenta:  they  may  both  ariae  fhnn  an  ezeeaa  of 
kindneaa or  k>ve;  but  the  former  ia  of  a  leaa objection- 
able character  than  the  latter.    Indmlgemee  may  be 
aomeUmcs  wrong;  but  ftmirn—  ia  aeidom  right:  an 
inkiMlgmti  parent  ia  aeidom  a  prudent  parent;  but  a 
fVmd  parent  doea  not  riae  above  a  fool :  all  who  have 
the  care  of  young  people  aliould  occaaionally  relax 
fiiom  the  airianeaa  of  the  diaclplinarian,  and  ahow  an 
JmiiulgtmM  where  a  auitable  opportunity  oflera;  a  /rad 
mother  takea  away  from  the  value  of  inimlgft—  by 
an  invariable  compliance  with  the  humoura  of  her 
children:  however,  when  applied  generally  or  ab> 
■traet^ly,  they  ara  both  taken  in  a  good  aeoae; 
Ood  then  thro*  all  creation  givea,  we  And, 
fiuAdeot  marka  of  an  imiMgtml  wAuk  "Jbxtim. 
WhHe,  for  a  while  hIt/Mid  paternal  care, 
Feasta  ua  with  every  Joy  our  atate  can  bear.-^BinrMa. 

AMOROUS,  LOVmO,  FOND. 

jtaMras*,  from  cawr  k»ve,  aigniAeB  lUH  of  love ; 
l»«<nj,  the  act  of  feetnf ,  that  ia,  of  continually 
Uving:  ftnd  baa  the  aaroe  aigniflcalkNi  aa  given 
onder  the  head  of  Indmlg^nL/^md. 

Theaa  epitbeta  are  all  uaed  to  mark  the  exeeaa  or 
dlalortion  of  a  tender  aentimeot.    .Owurems  la  takea 
la  a  criminal 
aeoae:  an  Indtoerii 

ment  to  the  folr  aex  charaeteriMi  the  «M«ra««  man; 
*  I  ahall  range  all  oM  atn^nm*  dourda  under  the  de- 
Bominatlon  of  grinnera.*— SrsaLB.  An  overweening 
and  childiali  attachment  to  any  ol^t  marka  the  levtaf 
and  fond  pcraon. 

L9vinf  k leaa  dUKUMmrable  thaa  fond:  men  may 
btiaotii^; 


e,  lovta^  and/Md  In  a  oontempcuoua 
riiiiinato  and  dlahonouraMe  attach 


80  Uwing^  to  my  mother 
not  let  ev*a  the  winda  of  heaven 


That  he  wooM  not 

Visit  her  Awe  too  roughly.— SHAxarcAaa. 
Children,  fomalea,  and  brotea  maybe/rad;  *I*m  a 
foollah  fnd  wife.*— AoDiaoa.  Thoae  who  have  not 
a  well  regulated  allbctfcm  for  each  other  will  be  trains 
by  fita  and  atarta ;  children  and  animals  who  have  no 
control  over  their  appetites  will  be  apt  to  be  fond  of 
thoee  who  indulge  them.  An  awtorouo  temper  abould 
be  auppi eased;  a  Uving  temper  abould  be  regulated: 
a/oM  temper  should  be  checked.  When  loving  and 
fond  are  applied  generally,  they  may  eometimea  be 
taken  In  a  good  or  Indiflbreot  aenae; 

Thia  place  may  seem  for  ahepherda*  Mauie  made, 

Bo  loitnglf  theae  elma  unite  their  ahade.— PaiLun. 
*  Mv  impatience  for  your  return,  mv  anxiety  for  your 
welfore,  and  my  fondnott  for  my  dear  Ulyaaea,  were 
the  only  diatempera  that  prqred  upon  my  lift.*— Ao- 
maoN. 


AMUBLE,  LOVELY,  BELOVED. 

JlmiokU^  In  Latin  a«ia»tii>,  from  cms  and  kMUt^ 
BignlAes  lit  to  be  foved:  lso«i|r,  compounded  of  loto 
and  ly  or  lO;*,  slgnMes  like  that  which  we  fove:  ho- 
iMMd,  having  or  receiving  k>ve. 

The  first  two  express  the  fitness  of  an  oMect  to 
awaken  the  aaDtlment  of  fova;  the  latter  axpreoNs 


Ilia  atom  of  bolag  la  aetval  poaniriM  ofilwc  law. 
The  moiMo  deaigaatea  that  seatlment  In  lis  moat  a|d- 
ritual  form,  aa  it  ia  awakened  by  purely  aptritual  ob> 
)Bcts;  the  iMvly  appUes  to  thia  aaitlment  aa  It  la 
awakened  by  senaiale  oblccta. 
One  ia  omdokU  according  to  the  qualities  of  tha 
li  iMwto  aecordi  Qg  to  the  external  flgura 
:  one  IS  Msvsd  accordiag  to  the  ctoauB- 
brlna  him  or  her  Into  eonacxkm  wfttb 


othen.  BenoeUtothattbh^asweUaspeiBoiMmajr 
belevslyorMsMd;  but  peraona  only,  or  that  whidi 
is  petsonal.  Is  nmiobU; 

Bweot  Auburn,  lonUhH  village  of  the  plain. 

GoLnajum. 
Borrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  Mw'd, 
If  all  oonkl  so  become  iu— BBAXsraAaa. 
An  •miokU  dlsposltkia,  without 
will  render  a  person  M^oed  ;  *  Tally  has  a  very  I  __ 
tiful  gradatkm  of  thoughts  to  show  liow  «an«M«  virtna 
Is.    "  We  love  a  virtuous  man,*'  says  be,  **  who  Uvea 
In  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  ahkNmgh  we  ara 
altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  ra> 
ceive  from  it  no  manner  of  benefit.'*  *— Anaiaoa.    It 
is  distressing  to  see  anyone  who  ia  Uvdg In  | 
aaastiatfs  la  cbarac4cr 


AMICABLE,  FRIENDLY. 
jffsMcaMe,  from  mmiau  a  friend,  stgniOes  aMe  or  It 
for  a  flriend ;  friomdl^,  Itfce  a/HMid.  The  word  emicaa 
cmaes  from  mmo  to  love,  and  frimd  in  the  nottbora 
laaguages  from /ntfoa  to  love.  JlwtifkUnndfnondim 
therefore  both  denote  the  tender  aendoMot  of  goo^ 
will  which  all  men  ought  to  bear  one  to  another ;  boi 
oarieaMs  rather  hnpiles  a  neaatlve  sentiment,  a  frea- 
dom  from  discordance;  and/rt«id^  a  poaWve  foe 


id /VMM 

of  regard,  the  abaenceof  indtflbra 

We  make  aa  aaueaMs  aooommodatkm,  and  a 
fHomdlf  vislL  It  Is  a  happy  thing  when  people  w|w 
have  been  at  variance  can  mmioMf  adjust  all  tfteir 
disputes.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  charais  of  soclaiy 
than  nfriondlf  correspondence. 

wfaucaMs  is  always  sakl  of  persona  who  have  haca 
In  connexkMi  with  each  other ; /V-toidhr  may  be  applied 
to  those  who  are  parlect  strancers.  Neighboara  mnal 
always  endeavour  to  live  asneaily  with  <     ^ 


What  first  prcaenta  itself  to  be  recommended  Is  a  dia- 
position  averss  to  offence,  and  desirous  of  euhivaifaw 
harmony,   and   mnieaHo  intercourse  ia  society.*— 
BLAia.    Travellers  shoukl  alwavs  endeavour  to  keea 
up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Inhabitaata,  wbai^ 
ever  they  come; 
Who  riake  his  thirst;  who  spread  the/riMd%bo«i 
To  give  the  fomish*d  Bellsartas  food  f-taiXm. 
The  abstract  terns  of  the  pracedli^  qnaHtlea  admit 
of  no  variation  but  in  the  sbrniflcation  of /Wmda*^, 
which  marks  an  indivhlual  foelli«  only;  to  live  aeitf- 
ceMy,  or  in  aaiiC|r  with  aU  men,  is  a  point  of  Chriatiaa 
duty,  bat  we  cannot  live  In  friondtkip  with  aU  asaa: 
since /HsndsA^  must  be  confined  to  a  few ; 
Beasts  of  each  ktaid  their  fellows  spare; 
Boar  Uves  In  asi^  with  bear.— Joaasoa. 

*  Every  man  might,  In  the  multitudes  that  swaim  aboat 
him,  find  some  kindred  mind  with  which  he  eoold  aolla 
In  confidence  and/rMad«A^.*— Jobmsok. 

AFFECTION.  LOVE, 
^artiaa  denotes  the  sute  of  betag  kindly  ^keitd 


towards  a  person;  lovt,  hi  Low  German  lotvo,  High 
German  Ue^,  from  the  English  Zm/,  Low  German  Urf, 
High  German  Uak  dear  or  pleasing,  the  Lathi  hbet  It  Is 
pleasing,  and  by  metathesis  from  the  Greek  ^Ae(  dear, 
signifies  the  state  of  htOding  a  person  dear. 

These  words  express  two  sentiments  of  the  heart 
whkh  do  honour  to  human  nature ;  they  are  the  boada 
by  which  mankhid  are  knit  to  each  other.  Both  Imply 
gbod-will:  but  a/«cftM»  la  a  tender  aentiment  that 
dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  object;  Ism  to  a  tender 
aentiment  accompanied  with  kNtgIng  for  the  obfcct :  wa 
cannot  have  Ism  without  i(fMt«ni,  but  we  may  bare 
^«6t*sn  without  iono. 

Z«#M  to  the  natural  sentiment  between  near  lelatloao: 
^Ibct/ea  aubaisis  between  those  who  are  leaa  intlmateiy 
oomMded,  beiag  the  conseqiMnoc  eltber  of  retathMOlripk 


ENQLiaH  8TN01ITME8. 


m^ 


--,, .  UlttlM  ■wmiMti  nf 

iutiBaa  Mdety,  wUeb  earrlw  whb  it  «  thoo— nd 
sbaniM,  la  aU  th«  vartad  modea  of  kliidiicfa  wbidi  it 
giTua  birtli  to;  It  ia  not  ao  active  aa  Uv4,  but  It  difluMi 
ttaeir  wider,  and  embraeet  a  larger  nooiaer  of  objeeia. 
Z.01M  la  powerful  in  iu  ellbcia,  awakeulng  vlTid  mo- 
timeaia  of  pleaaora  or  pain ;  It  it  a  pavion  exclualve, 
i«rtle«,  and  capricloua.  ^gteti^m  la  a  cbartantd  feel- 
lag  under  tbe  oootrol  of  tbe  underatandiof ;  it  pnNnlMa 
no  uMMe  pleaMire  tban  U  ftva«,  and  baa  but  few  aUoya. 
Marriage  nia^  begin  witb  U»§ ;  but  it  ougbt  to  tansi- 
Bateinitfeettaa; 

Bat  tbou,  wboae  jrean  are  more  to  nine  allied, 
No  /bte  my  vow'd  agtttUn  tball  divide 
From  tbee,  beroic  youtb !— Drtdxh. 
•Tbe  poeta,  tlie  moraliatc,  tbe  palnteri,  in  all  tbelr  de- 
aerlpcloaa,  aljegorlea,  and  picturea,  bave  repreaented 
Uf  aa  a  loft  torment,  a  bitter  aweet,  a  plaaiing  pain,  or 
•B  agreeable  ditfrem.*— Aomaoa. 

AFFECTIONATE,  KIND,  FOND. 

4gt€ti9nmu  denotea  tbe  ouallty  of  baviog  t^^etkm, 
{a.Ag^ctin);  kvU^  Uaai  tbe  word  kimi  Uodred  or 
ibmily,  deaotea  tbe  quality  or  feeling  engdtodered  by 
tbe  (kmily  tie;  /vad,  ffom  to  /ad,  denotea  a  vebemeot 
•ttacbinent  to  a  thing. 

4gt€ti0»*U  and  And  charaeteriae  feellngi,  or  tbe 
aiprtMionof  tboM  fediage;  khtd  la  an  epithet  applied 
10  outward  aetiona,  ai  well  aa  iawaid  fi-fHagi;  a  dia- 
poaitioa  la  af cotMaato  or /rod ;  a  bebavfour  ia  Mid. 

AgtetUmU a eettled  «ate of  the  mind;  fa'adaata, a 
temporary  Mate  of  feeling,  moetly  diaooverable  by  aome 
outward  sign :  both  are  commendable  and  honourable, 
ma  to  tbe  nature  of  the  feelings  tbeaiaelvea,  tbe  objecta 
of  tbe  ftelinga,  and  tbe  manner  hi  wbleb  they  display 
tbemiehree ;  the  noderttanding  always  approvfa  the 
JNadaeaa  which  agutiam  dlctatea,  or  that  wMcb  springs 
from  a  tender  heart  Fknimu*  la  a  lees  raqwctaMe 
fcettng;  It  is  sometlaMS  tbe  excess  of  ^seltan,  or  an 
•xtravagant  modeof  axprearing  it,  or  an  attacbmeut  to 
•o  Infenour  object. 

A  peiaon  is  tif$eU9%uu^  wbo  baa  the  obfect  of  bla 
ngard  strongly  in  bb  mind,  w)h>  parttclpatee  In  Ma 
pleaaurea  and  palna,  and  is  pleased  with  his  society. 
A  person  is  iiad,  wbo  expmaca  a  tender  sentiment,  or 
does  any  service  In.a  pMsant  manner;  *Our  aaluta- 
tlona  were  verv  beartv  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 
many  kini  sliakes  of  the  hand,  and  tgaciiamaU  looka 
wbleb  we  cast  upon  one  another.*~ADinsoic.  A  per^ 
aoo  Is/and,  who  caresses  an  object,  or  makes  It  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  bimaelf ;  *  Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride 
and  Inxarr,  a  Ibollsb  elation  nf  heart,  and  too  great 
/•adMM  for  the  present  world.*— Anmsoa. 

BelaUvea  sbonld  be  ^iietimimU  to  each  other:  we 
rimald  be  Mad  to  aU  wbo  atand  In  need  of  onr  khU- 
ms$9:  children  are  /and  of  whatever  aflbtda  tbem 
plsaaura,  or  of  wboaver  givea  tbem  iodulgeiicea. 

ATTACHMENT,  AFFECTION, 

INCLINATION. 

JitlMtkmtml  raapeets  persons  and  things;  ^g'tetmn 

(v. 4gltetion)  regaids penons only ;  ragKwatiaaliaa re- 

apeet  to  things  mostly,  but  k  may  be  applied  to  olijecta 

JlWukmtmL9»  it  ngarda  poiaooa,  ia  not  ao  powerftil 
or  solid  aa  a/settaii.  Children  are  MUadud  to  those 
wbo  wiO  minister  lo  their  gratiflcatioos :  they  bave  an 
a/«ec<an  for  their  nearest  and  deareat  relattvea. 

^ttmdkmtnt  la  sometimea  a  tender  sentiment  between 
tbe  persons  of  diilbrent  sexes;  ^gietwn  \%  an  alfUr  of 
tbe  heart  wHboot  dlattactlon  of  aex.  The  passing  mt- 
Uekmemt*  nf  young  people  are  aeldom  entitled  to  serious 
notice;  although  sometimes  they  may  ripen  by  long 
Intereonrse  Into  a  laudable  and  steady  ttgutian; 
•Though  devoted  to  tbe  study  of  philosophy,  and  a 
great  roaster  la  tbe  eariy  science  of  the  times,  Solon 
mixed  with  ebee? Aihiess  In  society,  and  did  not  bold 
back  (W>m  those  tender  lies  and  atUchmenU  which  con* 
nect  a  man  to  the  wnrtd.*''-CoxBXRi.AKO.  Nothing  ia 
ao  dellghtfnl  aa  to  see  tfgecUon  among  brothers  and 
atsters;  *  When  I  was  aent  to  school,  the  gayety  of  my 
look,  and  tbe  Uvdinesa  of  my  loquacitv,  soon  gained 
me  admlailoo  to  bearu  not  yet  fortifled  against  i^ec- 


BW|»  powaiftil  than  imcUm&tku;  the  latter  la  a  iWng 
seotbnent,  the  foientnnar  of  eHac»a<wt,  wbleb  is  nosi- 
tive  and  lixed ;  *  I  mn  gbul  that  he  wbom  I  mual  bave 
loved  from  duty,  whatever  he  bad  been.  Is  such  a  oaa 

\  I  can  love  from  tarlraatfaa.* — BraxLa. 

As  respecia  things  generally,  mttaekwmtl  and  tfadiaa* 
ii0u  are  slmllarty  distinguisied.  We  strive  to  obtahi 
that  to  which  we  are  altacUd;  bol  aa  raeliaaXaaa  ael- 
dom leada  to  any  effort  for  possession. 


are  always  betraylm  their  attacAsMat  to  trtllea.  It  la 
the  character  of  indlirerenee  not  to  show  an  tfaelni*- 
(Mn  to  any  thing.  .dtlacAsisirta  are  formed ;  mctfa** 
Itena  arise  of  themaelvea. 
Interest,  similarity  of  cbaraeter,  or  babit  give  rise  to 
af;*TheJewsi  ""    '    '' 


are  reaaarkable  for  an  alCacA* 

wtttu  to  their  own  country.*— A  dduon.  A  natural 
warmth  of  temper  gtvee  birth  to  vartoos  teciraaftfaaa; 
*A  mere  racUaalaan  m  a  thing  la  not  properly  a  willing 
of  that  thing ;  and  yet,  In  matters  of  duty,  men  fto- 
qneotly  reckon  It  for  such.'— Soirni. 

Boppieas  tbe  first  taclmatian  to  gaming,  leat  It  growa 
Into  an  iffsfAsimf 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITT,  HUMANITT, 
KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

Beiu90UmUy  from  htme  and  vclo  to  wiU,  slgnMea 
wishing  well ;  ienirmU^^  in  Latin  ^ra^^laa,  fWMb ' 
bau  and  #//»«,  stgnlttes  tbe  quality  or  diapoaltloo  for 
producing  good ;  kmrnmntf^  In  French  Aaaiaatld,  Latin 
aasiaatlaa  (Vora  kmmmmut  and  AasM.  signifies  tbe  qun* 
IHy  of  belonging  to  a  man,  or  havlag  what  Is  com- 
mon to  man ;  Umdntt  la  tbe  abstract jquallty  of  kind 
(a.  4g§ctionat«) ;  teadsniM*,  the  abetract  quality  of 
(snd«r,  fkom  the  Latin  l«a«r,  Greek  rtpihf' 

BtmgfUncM  and  kenignitff  lie  In  the  will ;  Aaaiaatty 
lies  In  tbe  heart;  kmdnft  and  Undmrm$»§  la  the  adl^ 
tiona:  bttuvaltMea  Indicatee  a  general  good- will  to  all 
mankind ;  btnignitif  a  particular  gnod-wUI,  flowing 


oc  yet( 
.'— JOM] 


Maa  by  artifice  or  intereat'—JoMiiaon.    .^ttacAsisalia 


out  of  certain  rdaUons . 

6f  feeling:  kindnuB  and  Uudemt$s  are  particnlat 

modea  of  ruelliig. 

BenevoUnee  consists  In  the  wish  or  Intention  to  do 
good ;  It  is  confined  to  bo  station  or  object :  tbe  ft«aa> 
vfUnt  man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  bis  *«naaal«aes 
will  be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good:  benigmtf  bi  alwaya  aasodated  wItb 
power,  and  accompanied  with  condeaeenafc>n. 

Betuoolente  In  lu  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  nMral 
avcellence,  and  comprehenda  every  other  virtue ;  when 
Uken  in  thia  acceptation,  bnifnitft  AasiamYy,  itad- 
»Mff,  and  Urndtmsst  are  but  modes  of  bentvtUncs, 

Bem§wUne»  and  benignity  tend  to  tbe  communi- 
cating of  bapplnesa ;  Avsunufy  Is  concerned  in  tbe 
removal  of  evil.  BentrooUnet  la  common  to  the 
Creator  and  his  creatures;  It  difl^rs  only  In  degree; 
tbe  former  has  tbe  knowledge  and  power  as  well  aa 
the  will  to  do  good ;  man  often  baa  tbe  win  to  do  good 
without  having  the  power  to  carry  it  into  eflbct;  *I 
have  beard  aay,  that  Pope  Clement  XI.  never  passes 
throuch  the  people,  wbo  always  kneel  in  crowds  and 
ask  bis  benedlctkm,  but  tbe  tears  are  seen  to  flow  ftoa 
bis  eyea  This  must  proceed  Oom  an  ImaginatkNi  that 
he  ia  the  fother  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he  la 
touched  with  ao  extensive  a  bemvUnett  that  it  breaka 
out  Into  a  passion  of  tears.'— Stbblb.  jBmt/atCy  la 
aacrlbedlo  the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes;  %norant 
and  soperstitlotts  people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good 
fortune  to  the  benign  influenoe  of  tbe  Mars  rather  than 
to  the  gracioua  dispensatkma  of  Providence;  *A  con- 
sunt  benignity  in  commerce  with  tbe  rest  of  the  wothi, 


which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man*a  i 
efliscis  more  osefol  to  thoee  wbom  yon  oblige,  and  Is 
leas  oatentatlooa  In  yourself.*— SraaLn.  Hmmmnity 
belongs  to  man  only ;  it  is  bis  peculiar  characteristick, 
and  ought  at  all  timea  to  be  his  boast;  when  he  throws 
oir  thia  bis  distlnguishlns  badge,  he  loeca  every  thing 
valuable  in  biro ;  it  Is  a  virtue  that  la  Indlspvnaable  in 
bis  present  suffering  condition :  knmmnitf  is  as  uni- 
versfl  in  ila  application  as  beneveUnee;  wherever 
there  la  diatress,  kmmnnity  files  to  Ita  relief  ;  *  The 

IErcatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with  are  men  eminent 
or  their  A«Niaa^.*—AoDisoic.  Kindneea  and  teadtr- 
neee  are  partUU  modea  of  alTection,  coitfined  to  thoaa 
wbo  know  or  are  related  to  each  other :  we  are  kind 
to  frienda  and  aeqoaintancea,  Isadsr  towards  those 
1  who  art  near  and  dear:  kind»M§  f»  a  mode  of  afika- 
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ean  itiow,  and  cvvry  om  li  pteMwl  to  rcedTS ;  *  J!mm- 
JcMU*,  wouM  the  (bHewOTi  of  Bptcurw  ny.  it  al 
loaBdMl  in  wstkneM :  tnd  whaiaver  be  preleaded,  the 
khtdmesB  that  pmeih  between  nien  and  men  la  bf 
every  man  directed  to  htwelf.  Tbit  it  maat  Im  oon- 
feMd  ia  of  a  piece  wltb  tlwt  hopeAil  pbUneophy  wMcb, 
baving  patclied  man  up  out  of  the  four  eteroenia,  at- 
tributes his  being  to  chance.*— Gaova.  Tknd^mmt  h 
a  state  of  fedlnf  that  is  occasionally  aecepuMe 
young  and  the  weak  demand  Uwdtnut*  (torn  those 
who  stand  In  the  closest  connezkm  with  them,  but 
this  OMling  may  be  carried  to  an  eicess  so  as  to  irOure 
the  object  on  which  it  b  Axed;  '  Depeodeoce  Is  a  per- 
petiial  call  upon  kummmitf,  and  a  greater  Incitement  to 
Undtmus  and  phjr  tJian  any  other  aiotlTe  whatso- 
ever.*—AaaisoM. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  In  life  which 
preclude  the  exerciee  of  bemn0tmct:  next  to  the  plea- 
sure  of  making  otiiers  happy,  the  kenttiUtnt  man  re- 
loices  in  seeing  them  so ;  the  bmign  Influence  of  a 
Itiuvolent  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  comer  of 
his  dominions;  kmignil^  Is  a  becoming  sttribute  for  a 

Gince,  when  It  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice  by 
I  Impunity ;  It  is  hlg hiv  to  be  applauded  In  him  as  Hir 
as  It  renders  him  forgiving  of  minor  ollenees,  gracious 
to  ail  who  are  deeervlng  of  his  favours,  and  ready  to 
afford  a  gratification  to  all  whom  It  Is  In  his  power  to 
•erve:  the  multiplied  misfortunes  to  which  all  men  are 
•xpneed  aflbrd  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  Aesieiitfy, 
which,  In  consequence  of  the  unequal  dislribjtion  of 
wealth,  power,  and  ulent,  Is  peculiar  to  no  situation  of 
life;  even  tiie  proftetou  of  arms  does  not  exclude  hu- 
manitjf  from  tlie  breasts  of  its  followers ;  and  when  we 
oberrve  men's  habits  of  thinking  In  various  simaiions, 
we  may  remark  tliat  the  soldier,  with  arme  by  his  side, 
Is  commonly  more  AsaisiM  than  the  partisan  with  arms 
in  his  hands.  Kindnetg  Is  always  au  amiable  feeling, 
and  In  acrateful  mliid  always  begets  kindmt^s;  but  It 
is  sometimes  ill  bestowed  upon  selfish  people  who  re- 
quite it  by  making  fresh  exactions ;  Und*rn4is  b  fre- 
quently Httle  better  than  an  amiable  weakness,  when 
oirected  to  a  %vrong  end,  and  fixed  on  an  Improper  ob- 
ject; tliefolseCMJtnisMof  iparanis  has  oftan  been  the 
ntio  of  diUdreo. 

LOVE,  FRIENDBHIP. 

L09e  (v.  4f0eiion)  is  a  term  of  vary  extensive  im- 
port ;  It  may  be  either  taken  in  the  moet  general  aenae 
Ibr  every  strong  and  passionate  attachment,  or  only  for 
tuch  as  subsist  between  the  sexes ;  in  cither  of  which 
cases  It  has  features  by  which  it  has  been  easily  distin- 
guished from  friendship. 

J^vt  subsists  between  members  of  the  same  foroily ; 
St  springs  out  of  their  natural  relationship,  and  is  kept 
alive  by  their  ckise  intorcourse  and  constant  inter- 
change of  kindnesses:  friendship  excludes  the  Idea  of 
any  tender  and  natural  relationship ;  nor  Is  It,  like 
tovs,  to  be  found  in  children,  but  is  confined  to  maiurer 
years;  It  is  formed  by  time,  by  circumstances,  by  con- 
fruity  of  character,  and  sympathy  of  sentiment  Love 
alwaVs  operates  with  ardour;  fritndehip  is  remarkable 
for  flnnness  and  con8Ui\py.  Ijo—  li  peculiar  to  no 
station  It  Is  to  be  found  equally  among  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned :  friendehip  Is 
of  nobler  growth ;  It  finds  admittance  only  Into  minds 
of  a  loflier  make ;  it  cannot  be  felt  by  men  of  an  ordi- 
nary stamp. 

Both  love  and  friendehip  are  gratified  by  seeking  the 
good  of  the  object;  but  love  is  more  selfisli  In  Its  nature 
th^n  friende/up ;  In  Indulging  anotlier  It  seeks  its  own, 
and  when  this  Is  not  to  be  obtained,  it  will  change  Into 
the  contrary  passion  of  hatred;  friendship^  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  altogether  disinterested,  It  makes  secri- 
flces  of  every  description,  and  knows  no  limits  to  Its 
sacrifice.  As  lev  Is  a  passion,  it  has  all  the  errours  at- 
tendant upon  passion ;  hut  friendship^  which  is  an  af- 
fection tempered  by  reason.  Is  exempt  from  every  such 
exceptionable  quality.  I^vve  Is  blind  to  the  foults  of 
the  object  of  Its  devotion;  It  adores,  It  idoltziw,  It  Is 
fond,  It  is  foolish :  friendship  sees  Aiults,  and  strives  to 
correct  them ;  it  alms  to  render  the  object  more  worthy 
of  esteem  and  regard.  J„eve  is  capricious,  humour- 
Mme,  and  changeable ;  It  Will  not  bear  contradiction, 
disappointment,  nor  any  cross  or  untoward  circum- 
stance: frismdskip  is  stable;  U  withstands  the  rudest 


,  by  ttt  umi  ifcadMOf  O- 
Msnlles  nor  ftowna  of  fortaaa  cos 
ohanM  Its  fono ,  Hs  sarsno  and  plaeld  cooni— ones  Is 
■nmOad  by  the  rude  Masis  of  adversity;  M  rqioleoo 
and sympothiasaio prosperity;  Hcheeta, ooasolee, aad 
assiils  ia  adversity.  I.«m  Is  exclusive  In  Ha  aatore ;  U 
iBalsiBupuoadav««ioatoa  slngleo^^:  Itis  jeokMO 
of  any  Intrvskm  from  oihon:  /HmdsMp  Is  Uberal  aad 
eomroDideative ;  It  Is  boaadaa  by  aoiMag  but  ruksof 
prodeoce;  it  is  not  oonfload  aa  to  the  nambar  but  aa  io 
the  nature  of  the  oli^ts. 

When  l0ve  Is  not  produced  hf  anv  social  relatloo.  It 
has  Us  groundwork  hi  sexuaUiy,  and  subsksts  only  be- 
tween persons  of  diflbrentsexts ;  in  tbiacaas  It  haa  all 
the  former  faults  with  which  It  is  chargeable  to  a  still 
greater  degree,  and  others  peculiar  to  Itself;  H  Is  even 
more  selfish,  more  capnclous.  more  changeable,  and 
more  exclusive,  than  when  subsisting  between  persona 
of  the  same  kindred.  Leve  is  in  this  case  as  uiireaaoti- 
able  In  its  citoice  of  an  object,  as  it  is  extravagant  la  iu 
regards  of  the  object ;  it  is  formed  without  examina- 
tion ;  it  is  tiie  effect  of  a  sudden  glance,  the  work  of  a 
moment,  In  which  the  heart  Is  taken  by  surprise,  and 
the  undeisianding  Is  discarded:  friondehtp,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  the  entire  work  of  th«t  uadaatanding ;  It 
does  not  admit  of  the  senses  or  the  heart  to  have  any 
undue  Influence  In  the  choice.  A  fine  eye,  a  foSr  bam( 
a  graceful  step,  are  the  authors  of  J«*e ;  talent,  virtue, 
Am  aentiment.  a  food  heart,  and  a  sound  head,  are  the 
promoters  of  friendship:  U—  wants  no  excitamant 
from  personal  merit ;  jfriemdship  cannot  bo  pmduoed 
without  merit.  Time,  which  Is  the  consolldator  of 
friendship,  is^he  destroyer  of  leve;  an  object  Impro- 
videiitly  choeen  Is  as  carelessly  thrown  aside ;  and  that 
whkh  was  not  chosen  for  Its  merks,  Is  sehtom  rt^eciod 
for  its  demerits,  the  foult  lytog  rather  In  the  tmmonr 
of  <•««,  which  can  abate  of  Ms  ardoor  as  the  novelty 
of  the  tiling  reases,  and  transfor  Itself  to  other  oh* 
jects:  friendehip^  on  the  other  Iwnd,  is  stow  and  can- 
Uoos  in  choosiiig,  and  stUl  more  gradual  In  the  co»- 
firmatkm,  as  it  rests  on  virtoa  and  excellenoe;  it  grown 
only  with  the  growth  of  one^s  aoquaintanca.  and  ripoaa 
with  the  maturity  of  esteem.  Lmve^  while  It  laaiiv 
Bubeists  even  by  those  very  meana  which  mny  soeni 
rather  calculated  to  extlnguiah  it;  namely,  capilca^ 
disdain,  cruehy,  abeence,  jsnlousy,  and  the  liko ; 
80  every  passion,  but  fond  (sot, 
Unto  Its  own  redress  does  niovs.— Wali.sb. 
FrtendsMp  Is  supported  by  nothing  artificial :  It  de- 
pends upon  reciprocity  of  esteem,  which  ixKhli^  hot 
solid  qualities  can  ensure  or  render  durable ; 
For  natoral  aflfectkm  sooa  doth  ceast, 
And  quenched  Is  with  Cupld*s  greaiar  t 

But  faithful  frtendehip  doth  them  both  i_^^ , 

And  them  with  maslariog  discipline  doth  taoM. 


In  tlw  last  place,  leve  when  misdhoeled  is  danoetooo 
and  mischievous ;  In  ordinary  coses  M  awakena  llattet^ 
Ing  hopes  and  delusive  drcsiins,  which  end  in  dlsan* 
prrtntment  and  mortification ;  and  In  soma  cases  it  la 
the  origin  of  the  most  fHgblAil  evils;  there  Is  notliing 
more  atrodoiis  than  what  has  owed  Its  orlghi  to 
slightad  isM ;  bat  ^iendekip,  even  if  ntetakoa,  wttl 
awaken  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  pity ;  when  a 
friend  proves  faithless  or  wicked,  he  is  lamstwi  as  ot 
who  has  fallen  from  the  high  esuto  to  which  wo 
sboughthhnoatlUsd. 


IX>VER,  SUITOR,  WOOER. 

L»9er  signifies  lltarally  one  who  fsess.  and  is  appU 
cable  to  any  obiect ;  there  are  Uvere  or  money,  and 
lovere  of  wine,  Uwers  of  things  individually,  and  thlnga 
collectively,  that  Is,  levers  or  particular  women  hi  the 
good  sense,  or  levers  of  women  in  the  bad  sense,  but 
2ooer,  token  abeolutely,  signifies  one  who  foels  or  pro- 
fesses bis  love  for  a  female:  *lt  is  very  natural  for  a 
young  friend,  and  a  young  Uver^  to  think  the  i>eraona 
they  leve  have  notliing  to  do  but  to  please  them.* — 
Pops.  Tiie  euitor  is  one  who  euee  and  strives  after  a 
thing ;  the  term  Is  eoually  undefined  as  to  the  obiect« 
but  may  be  omployea  for  such  as  erne  for  favours  mnn 
their  superlours,  or  sue  for  the  alRhCtlons  and  person  of 
a  female ;  '  What  pleasure  can  It  be  to  be  tlironged 
with  petitioners,  and  tlioaa  perliaps  ntUerM  for  tho 
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■MMilitaff— flotfm.  ThtioMflriionlyaipttittor 
fM«r,  who  «M«  or  ■uHcHi  tho  ktii  rafivdt  of  a  (b- 
nuUo:  *  I  am  ilad  ihla  parcal of  «M«r«  are  w  i«aio«- 
aMe*  for  Uwra  to  ooc  one  of  tlMm  but  I  tfote  on  Mi  vary 
abwnce.*— SHAUPBARa.  When  aMiiad  to  tlw  mum 
namaly,  tba  fteiala  mx,  Uw  U9cr  b  aaiptoyed 
MM  of  all  ranka,  who  an  aqoalfy  alive  lo  Ibe 
BriMMalonof  foM;  «wtor  ii'a  tltla  adapted  to  that 

of  ttfe  where  aJI  the  gWNiinealiectkNMoriMiaian 

nature  are  adulterated  tj  a  Mae  leAoeiMiM,  or  ealkely 
kMt  In  other  paselone  of  a  guilty  nature.  Wd«€t  !•  a 
tender  and  panlonaie  title,  which  le  adapted  to  that 
claet  of  betnigt  that  thw  only  in  poetry  and  romance. 
There  Is  moat  •tneerlty  la  the  Immt,  he  limply  proflbn 
hia  I#m;  there  Is  most  ceremony  In  the  futtor,  be  pre- 
ftra  Ms  9mit:  there  Is  most  ardour  In  the  wossr,  be 


fwpersoi 
tender  iM 


GALLANT,  BEAU,  SPARK. 

These  words  conTsy  nothing  respectftal  of  the  person 
to  whom  ihey  are  applied ;  but  the  (Irst,  as  is  erldent 
firom  Its  derivation,  has  something  In  It  to  recommend 
h  to  attention  almve  the  others:  as  true  valoor  hi  ever 
associated  with  a  regard  fhr  the  iklr  sex,  a  gaUtnt  man 
will  always  be  a  gaU4tnt  when  be  can  render  the  female 
any  service ;  sometimes,  however,  MBgaUantHtM  may 
bt  such  as  to  do  them  barm  rather  than  good ; 

The  god  of  wit,  and  light,  and  arts, 

With  all  aeouir'd  and  natural  parts, 

Was  an  unANtuoate  gMmU^^Swtrt. 
laiitnlAcance  and  eflbmlaaey  characteilas  the  kmm  or 
line  gentleman;  he  is  the  woman's  man— the  humble 
aervant  to  supply  the  place  of  a  laoqoey ; 

His  pride  b«an  to  Interpose, 

Preferred  before  a  crowd  of  ♦eaax.— flwirr. 
The  sMrir  has  but  a  tpatk  of  that  fire  which  shows 
ItMlf  in  impertinent  puerilities ;  it  is  applicable  to 
ynath  who  are  joat  broae  loose  from  school  or  collega, 
and  eeger  to  display  their  manhood ; 

OA  it  has  been  my  lot  to  mark 

A  prood,  concelled,  talking  spari.— MnmtoK. 


MALEVOLENT,  MALICIOUS,  MALIGNANT. 

These  words  ha  ve  an  their  derivation  fVon  «a2M«  bad 
that  is,  sMieeslMU,  wishing  ill;  sic/ieiMis  (v.  Jfslics), 
having  an  evii  disposition ;  and  miUigustU^  having  an 


MMte90Un€0  has  a  deep  root  in  the  heart,  and  is  a 
stttJcd  part  of  the  character ;  we  denominate  the  per- 
aon  MMU—ttmi,  to  designale  the  ruling  temper  of  his 
Bind :  wulUwutmu*  may  be  applied  as  an  epithet  to 
particular  parts  of  a  Ban*s  character  or  eonduot;  one 
nay  have  a  waliOTMM  joy  or  pleasure  Ui  seeing  I' 


of  another:  wm^iguitf  Is  not 


Ayed  to 


characterise  the  person,  but  the  thing ;  the  mmligmtf  of 
_.._.__..  _^. ..    ..    .  .     Tschief  which 


a  design  Is  estiniaicd  by  the  degree  of  mlschiei  

waaiuiended  lebedone.  Whenever  SMl«n»lrac<  has 
taken  posswsilsn  of  the  heart,  all  the  sources  of  good- 
will are  dried  up:  a  stream  of  evil  runs  throogh  the 
whole  fraae,  and  confamlaates  every  moral  fbellog ; 
the  betog  who  is  under  such  an  unhappy  influence 
neithsrihlnks  nor  does  any  iMog  bnt  what  Is  evU ;  *I 
have  oAan  known  very  lasting  mMtmiltm»§  excited  by 
nnkwky  eensures.*«-JosiisoM.  A  smMcmks  disposi- 
tion to  that  branch  af  mtilmramm  whteh  is  the  next  to 
it  In  the  blackness  of  its  charaoler;  It  dlAra,  however, 
in  Ms,  that  sMtiss  will,  In  geaval,  Ito  dMBiant,  aMM  it 
toprawoked; 

Oreatneaa,  the  earaest  of  sMMdens  Fate 
For  ftatnre  wo,  was  never  meant  a  good. 

BooTHran. 
Bnt  malevolnet  is  as  active  and  unceasing  hi  its  ope- 
ratkms  for  mischief,  as  Its  opposite,  benevolence,  to  In 
wishing  and  doing  good. 

^o/idovs  and  msfijuanx  are  both  applied  10  thiiMi ; 
but  the  former  to  apptled  to  those  whtoh  are  of  a  per- 
sonal natnre.  the  latter  to  obtoets  purely  inanimate: 
a  story  or  tale  Is  terroi^  maScinu,  wtilcb  emanates 
from  s  malitfeu*  di^ipoaltion ;  a  star  to  termed  nnUig- 
nmnl,  which  to  topposed  to  have  a  bad  or  malignmU 
Influence ;  ^ 


StiO  hmtonr  reigns,  a  dnary  twttf^  roond, 
Of  struggUag  night  and  day  mditgnaMi  mlx*d 

TnoMsoN. 

MALICE,  RANCOUB,  SPITE,  6BUDGE,  PIQUE. 

Matte^t  In  Latin  wUtU^  ftom  aislas  bad,  siguiflea 
the  very  essence  of  badness  lying  la  the  heart :  ran- 
esar  (v.  Uatrei)  to  only  continued  hatred:  the  former 
requtoss  no  external  cause  to  provoke  H,  it  to  inherent 
in  the  mind ;  the  latter  must  be  caused  by  some  per- 
sonal offence.  Maiiet  Is  property  the  love  of  evil  for 
evil's  sake,  and  Is,  thereibre,  confined  to  no  number  or 
quality  of  objects,  and  Umiled  by  no  circumstance ; 
rencsar,  as  it  depends  upon  external  ol^Jects  for  Its 
existence,  so  it  to  confined  to  such  oljects  only  as  are 
liable  to  cause  dtopleasure  or  anger :  mtUict  wUl  impel 
a  man  to  do  mischief  to  those  wlio  have  not  ii^jurad 
hlai,  and  are  perliapa  strangers  to  him ; 

If  any  ebanoe  haa  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  fome. 
Who  sufler'd  Dom  the  smUm  of  the  times. 

DafpBJf. 
RoMe&ur  can  subsist  only  between  thoee  who  have  bad 
sufllctont  connexion  to  be  at  variance ;  *  Party  spirit 
filto  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rsneoar.*— Anotsoa. 

9pit9.  ftom  the  itallaa  Untu  and  the  French 
ddtptt,  denotes  a  peuy  kind  of  mtJue^  or  disposition 
to  oflbnd  another  in  trifling  matters ;  it  may  be  in  the 
temper  of  the  person,  or  it  may  liave  iti  source  in  some 
external  provocation :  children  oAen  show  their  spits 
toeachether; 

Can  heav'nly  minds  such  high  reaentment  show, 

Or  exerciss  their  tpitt  in  Iraman  wo  T— Drtdkn.  . 

Onutggj  connected  with  MrumbU  and  growl^  and 
^tf  M0,  m>m  pikSf  denoting  the  prick  of  a  pointed  in- 
strument, are  employed  for  that  partkular  stats  of 
rMMt0r9u$  or  tpitrfml  feeling  which  to  occasioned  by 
personal  oflences:  the  grudg§  to  that  which  has  loog 
existed; 

The  god  of  wit,  to  show  hto  gmdg$^ 
Ctopp*d  asseeT  ears  upon  the  judge.— I 
The  piqiu  to  that  which  to  of  recent  date :  *  You  may 
be  sure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting,  on  their  ride,  Iq 
cherishing  and  Improving  these  important  piqun, 
which  divide  tlie  town  ahnoat  Into  as  many  parties  aa 
there  are  Aunllies.*— Ladt  M.  W.  MoirrAora.  A  per- 
son to  said  to  owe  another  a  grudge  for  having  dona 
him  a  disservice ;  or  he  to  ealo  to  have  a  fipu  towards 
another,  who  baa  shown  him  an  affront. 


IMPLACABLE,  UNBELF^NTINO,  RELENTLESS, 
INEXORABLE. 

/sqiloeeftls,  nnappeaseable,  signUles  not  to  be  aHayed 
nor  softened ;  narslrattfa/or  rdtntUae.  Oom  the  Lathi 
<«nis  to  soften,  ot  to  make  pHant,  signifles  not  rendered 
soft ;  mMsrsA/«,  fhun  ere  to  pray,  signUles  not  to  be 
turned  by  prayers. 

Infiexibihty  to  the  idea  expressed  In  common  by^ 
these  terms,  but  they  diflbr  in  the  causes  and  circum- 
stance with  which  It  to  attended.  Animosities  are 
impUemhU  when  no  misery  which  we  occasion  can 
dtmlntoh  their  ft>rce,  and  no  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  ofllmder  can  lessen  the  spirit  of  revenge ;  '  Impla- 
cMhle  as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so 
unacquainted  with  the  science  of  war  that  they  knew 
not  how  tn  take  the  proper  measures  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spaniards.*— RoBKRTsoN.  The  mind  or 
character  of  a  man  to  tmrelenting^  when  it  to  not  to  be 
tnmed  fl>oni  Ito  purpose  by  a  view  ef  the  pain  which 


These  ase  the  realms  ofwmreUniing  fote.— DftTncn. 

A  man  to  trnxm^U  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  every 
solicitation  or  entreaty  that  to  made  to  induce  him  to 
the  rigour  of  bis  sentence ; 
Ton  are  more  Inhuman,  mere  ineneTehU^ 
Oh,  ten  tiaaas  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyreanto ! 

SHAKSraARC 

A  man's  angry  pamions  render  him  implaeahle;  it  to 
not  the  magnitude  of  the  oflh)ce,  but  the  temper  of 
the  nflfcnded  that  is  here  in  question :  by  impltunhiUta 
he  to  rendered  hisenHble  to  the  mtoery  he  occasions, 
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•nd  to  tttry  ntkftKtkm  which  tht  oAodtr  nwjr  oflhr 
htm :  flzednew  of  purpoM  random  a  man  mir«l«i»"  ~ 
or  reUmUst ;  an  nmrtlemUmg  tenqier  la  not  leM 
fcraa  to  Uie  lubery  produced,  tnan  an  impUcahU  tem- 
por ;  bat  H  b  not  grounded  always  on  reaentnient  Ibr 
peraonal  Injurtea,  bat  •ometimea  on  a  certahi  priodiUe 
of  eight  and  a  icnae  of  neceMitjr :  the  inexafkU  man 
adherea  to  hit  role,  at  the  unrtUmtimg  man  doea  to 
hi*  purpooe ;  the  fDrmer  la  Inaenslble  to  anjr  working! 
of  hii  heart  which  might  ahake  hit  purpoie,  the  latter 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  solidiatloaB  or  others  which 


woald  go  to  alter  his  decreea:  savajRS  are 
pUcakU  in  their  animosities ;  Titos  Manllos  T^rquatos 
displayed  an  hwtance  of  wirtleitt^  severity  towards 
Ms  son ;  Minos,  iEacos,  and  Rhadamanthos  were  the 
imnwrmlblM  judges  of  hell. 

tmpUcMbU  and  unnUnting  are  said  only  of  animate 
Wings  in  whom  Is  winting  an  ordUiary  portion  of  the 
lender  aflfeetions :  tMz«raAls  may  be  hnproperly  ap- 
plied to  inanimate  ol^eets ;  Jaadoe  and  death  are  both 
lapiesented  aa  mttermkU ; 

Aoea,  *t  Is  poat,  be  sorlma  befcra  my  sight. 

ImextrtAU  death,  and  daims  lUs  right—DaroBK. 

HARSH,  BOUGH,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS. 

inieae  terms  mark  dUferent  modea  of  treating  tliose 
that  ara  in  one*s  power,  all  of  which  are  the  reverse  of 
the  kind. 

HM-tk  and  r9UMh  borrow  their  moral  sigaiilcation 
from  the  phyaiear  properties  ol  the  bodies  to  which 
tiMT  belong.  The  kMrth  and  tlie  rtugk  both  act  pain> 
ftilly  upon  ilie  taate,  but  the  former  with  much  more  vio- 
lence than  the  lauer.  An  excess  of  the  sour  mingled 
with  other  unpleasant  properties  constitutes  hunk- 


:  an  exceoi  of  astringency  constitutes  nmrki 
Cheese  is  said  to  be  karth  when  It  Is  dry  and  Diting : 
T9nghne9M  Is  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  damascene. 

Ttvm  thb  phyMcal  distinction  between  tlnsse  terms 
we  discover  the  ground  of  their  moral  appllcattoo. 
NmrthMMS  in  a  person's  conduct  acts  upon  tlie  feel- 
tags,  and  doea  violence  to  ttie  affeciloao:  rwughmna 
acts  only  externally  on  the  senses:  we  mav  be  rpugk 
tn  the  tone  of  the  voice,  In  the  mode  of  address,  or  in 
tlie  manner  of  handling  or  touching  an  ot^ect :  but  we 
are  kmrsk  in  tlie  sentiment  we  convey,  and  according 
to  the  persons  to  whom  it  Is  conveyed :  a  stranger  may 
be  r0Ufk  when  he  lias  it  in  his  power  lo  be  so :  a 
IHeod,  or  one  In  the  tenderest  relation,  only  can  be 
kmrsk.  An  oflker  of  Justice  deals  rougklf  with  tlie 
prisoner  In  his  charge,  to  whom  he  denlea  every  in- 
dulgence in  a  ratigk  and  forbidding  tone ; 

Know,  gentle  youth,  In  Lyblan  lands  there  are 
A  people  rode  in  peace,  and  rtugk  in  war. 

DaTOCM. 
A  parant  deals  kmr$kif  with  a  child  who  reflises  eveir 
endearment,  and  only  speaks  to  command  or  forbid; 
*  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  arra^A  temper,  who 
would  treat  me  kmrtUif^  than  of  an  dKfminaie  nature.' 
—Addison.  Uartk  Kod  reugk  are  unam table  and 
always  censurable  qualities:  they  spring  from  the 
kM^knstt  and  r0ugkm$i$  of  the  humour ;  *  No  com- 
plaint Is  more  feelingly  made  than  that  of  the  kmrsk 
and  mggad  manners  of  persons  with  whom  we  have 
an  Intercourse.*— 'BuoR.  Stvert  and  rigmrmu  are  not 
dways  to  be  condemned ;  thry  spring  from  principle, 
and  are  oAen  resorted  to  by  ueceHity.  UmrskmBta  Im 
always  mingled  with  anger  and  personal  feeling: 
sevsrUif  or  rigwmr  characterises  ttie  thing  mora  than 
tlie  temper  ofthe  peiaoii. 

A  kmrtk  roaster  renders  every  burden  which  he  im- 
poses doubly  «ee«r«,  bv  the  gratiag  manner  hi  wliich  he 
communlcatfis  his  will:  a  ttotrt  master  simply  imposes 
the  burden  in  a  manner  to  enforce  obedience.  The 
one  seems  to  indulge  himself  in  InflieUng  pain :  the 
other  seems  tn  act  from  a  motive  that  Is  independent 
of  the  pain  Inflicted.  A  A«r«A  man  is  therefbre  always 
««v«rt,  but  with  irUttstice :  a  sewfre  man,  however,  is 
natal  ways  AarjvA.  itifMtrisahlghdexreeofMMrifv. 
One  is  «e*<r«  in  the  punisliment  of  oOences :  one  is 
rigsrtms  in  eiaettng  compliance  and  obedience.  £r 
osrttf  is  always  mora  or  less  neccorary  in  the  army,  or 
tn  a  school,  for  the  pressrvatlon  of  good  order:  rigsur 
Is  essentia  In  doaltng  with  the  stubborn  will  and  unruly 
passions  of  men.  A  general  must  be  ««v<r«  while  lying 
m qoarteia, to praviot drunkenncm  and  theft:  but  be 


moat  be  HgmnmM  when  lovadhig  a  Ibvetai  eoantry,  to 
prevent  the .iU-traaiment  of  the  inhabltaals;  *lt  is 
pride  which  Alls  the  world  with  so  much  kankmmm 
and  swsHly.  We  are  rigvrmu»  lo  oftnces  aa  If  w« 
had  never  oAnded.*-— Duaa. 

A  measure  is  tevsrs  that  threatens  beayr  cooae 
qnences  to  those  who  do  not  comply:  a  line  of  comliiet 
is  rigmvu§  ttiat  binds  men  down  with  neat  exar"  " 
lo  a  particular  mode  of  proceeding.  Ajndfeis 
who  is  ready  lo  poniah  and  unwilling  to  panlott 


AUSTERE,  RIGID,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS, 

jfoslsro,  in  Latin  mttenu  soar  or  toofh,  from  the 
Greek  m  to  dry.  significs  rough  or  harsh,  ftoaa 
droogbt;  rigid  and  rigmrwutt  fVom  the  Latin  rigmt 
and  ue  Greek  pty^t  stgntfles  stllDiess  or  unbending- 
ness;  ssmts,  in  Ladn  tnanu,  oooms  fhm  tmmus 
cmel ;  sfsrn,  In  Saxon  ftems,  German  scnm^  ■traag* 
baa  the  sense  of  strictness. 

AnaUrs  applies  to  ourselves  aa  well  aa  to  olben ; 
tigU  applies  to  ourselves  only ;  severt^  rigmrmu^  «ten», 
apply  lo  othera  only.  We  are  oMsUrt  in  our  manner 
or  living :  rigid  in  our  mode  of  thinking ;  M«(er«, 
tners^  ngmrwa.  and  ttsm  in  oar  mode  of  deoliog 
with  others.  Effeminacy  Is  opposed  to  amsttritpt  plia- 
bllitv  to  rigiditf. 

The  mtuUrt  man  mortifies  blnwelf ;  the  rigid  muk 
Mads  himself  to  a  rule :  the  aM»Uritie»  forwieily  prac- 
tised among  the  Roman  Catholieks  were  to  many  in 
stances  the  consequence  of  rigid  piety:  tliemannere  of 
a  man  are  musUrt  when  he  rafhsca  to  take  part  in  any 


enjoymema ;  his  protnty  is  fvtd,  that  is,  I 
sIMe  to  the  allureroenta  of  gain,  or  the  urgency  of  ne- 
cessity :  an  autUre  life  consisiB  not  only  (n  the  priva- 
tion of  every  pleasure,  but  in  the  inflfcUon  of  every 
pain :  *  AutUrit^  b  the  proper  antklote  to  indulgencii , 
the  diseases  of  uk  mind  as  well  as  body  are  cured  bf 
contraries.*— JoHNSOii.  Rigid  histlce  Is  unbiassed,  no 
kiss  by  the  fear  of  kiss  than  V  (be  desire  of  goln ;  the 
presem  age  aiTords  no  examfries  of  mmtUrHf^  bat  to» 
many  of  its  opposite  extreme,  etfeminacy ;  and  the 
rigid^  of  ibrmer  times.  In  modes  of  thinking,  baa 
been  succeeded  by  a  culpotile  laxfty  ;  *  In  thlnp  which 
are  not  immediately  subject  to  religkms  or  moral  con- 
sideration, it  is  daitgeraus  to  be  too  king  or  too  rigidlg 
in  the  right.*— Johnbon. 

Austere^  when  uken  with  relation  to  othera,  la  sakl 
of  the  behavkMir;  tevert  of  the  condact:  a  parent  in 
euutere  in  his  kwim,  his  manners,  and  his  words  to  Ma 
child :  he  is  tmere  in  the  restraints  he  impeses,  and  tbn 
punlMimenta  he  Inflicts:  an  sfulert  master  speaka  bat 
to  command,  and  commands  so  as  to  be  obeyed ;  m 
smwrs  master  punishes  every  fkuk,  and  punishes  in  aa 
undue  measure :  an  aatstsre  temper  is  never  softoied ; 
the  counlenmice  of  such  a  one  never  relaxes  Into  o 
smile,  nor  is  he  pleased  to  witnem  smiles :  a  mmto 
temper  Is  ready  tn  catch  at  the  Imnerfectkms  of  othera, 
and  to  wound  the  oflimder :  a  judle  shouM  be  a  ttgii 
admlnfartrator  of  Justice  between  man  and  man,  and 
tnart  in  the  punishment  of  oilbnces  as  oceaskm  rc^ 
quires ;  but  nevera  tMaUrs  towards  those  who  appear 
before  him ;  aascsrttir  of  manner  wookl  HI  becoaw 
hhn  who  sits  aa  a  protector  of  either  the  Inaoceot  or 
the  irijared. 

Rigsur  is  a  species  of  great  Mosn'iy,  namely.  In  tba 
infltctkmof  punishmem;  towards  enormous  oflbndera, 
or  on  particular  oocasiuns  where  an  example  is  requi- 
site, rigwr  may  be  adopted,  but  otberorlse  it  mark* 
a  cruel  temper.  A  man  Is  mustsre  in  his  mannera, 
Mvsrs  in  ills  remarks,  and  rigwrom  In  Ms  discipHne; 
*  if  yoa  are  hard  or  contracted  in  your  judgemeuta, 
tntrs  In  your  censures,  and  oppressive  in  3'oar  deal- 
ings; then  conclude  Wttli  certainty  that  what  jrou  had 
termed  piety  was  but  an  empty  name.*— BLAia.  *  It 
is  not  by  rigirrout  disciplinc/  and  unrelaxlng  muUritif 
that  the  axed  can  maintain  an  ascendant  ovtt  yootMol 
minds.*— BLAim. 

Austerity,  rigiditf ^  and  ssvsritp  may  be  haMtoal ; 
rigsur  mnd  sternness  are  occasional.  SUntness  is  a 
species  of  severity  more  in  manner  than  In  direct 
action ;  a  commander  may  issue  his  commands  ttsmi^ 
or  a  despot  may  issue  his  stem  decrees; 

A  man  severs  he  was,  and  sfsm  to  Tiew, 
I  knew  hhn  well,  and  every  tmant  knew 


ENOUSH  STNONTBIES 


Tec  Iw  waa  kind,  or  if  Mvart  In  aogiit, 
The  lore  he  bore  to  leaniiog  wee  tn  fhvlL 

GoLStMXTR. 

•  It  li  MUn  erltkliin  to  wy,  that  Mr.  Ptope*i  la  not  a 
inuHlaUon  of  Hooier.*— CoMaaELAJiB. 


ACBXMONY,  TARTNBW,  AflPERITr, 
HARSBNBSS. 

Tbeae  eptthela  are  flfurativelTenplojred  to  denote 
eharpoeas  of  ftelinf  comqioiidiiig  to  the  quality  in 
natarel  bodiea. 

Jlcrimfft  tn  Latin  aeriwunia,  from  actr  abarp,  It 
tiie  eharecterMck  of  garikk,  miMlard,  and  pepper, 
that  la,  a  bhlng BharpneH;  ter(iu»«,  from  tert,  la  not 
iflBorobaMy  derived  Irom  tartar,  the  quaUtv  of  whleii 
it  in  aomedenee  reaembles, eatprewing a  nlchdepee 
of  acid  peculiar  to  Tinenr ;  wpo^f  In  Latin  mtp*- 
ritm»i  fhNn  Mp«r,  eomea  T^oni  tlie  Greek  Strtrpot  flUlow. 
witliout  culture  and  wltlaont  fhiit  aa  applied  to  land 
that  la  too  hard  and  rooah  to  be  tilled ;  kartknut, 
from  Aer«A,  in  German  and  Teutonlek  kerb*^  kerbisekt 
Swedish  kerb,  Latin  aetrkust  dewtaa  the  aharp,  rough 
taaie  of  unripe  fruit 

A  qnlck  aenae  produeea  ocrtainiy ;  it  la  too  frequent 
among  diaputanta,  who  imUtter  each  other*a  feeunga. 
An  acute  aenalMllty,  coupled  with  qulckneaa  of  Intel- 
lactf  produeea  tartiut$:  It  In  too  frequent  among  fe- 
Bsalea.  ^erimtmw  la  a  tranalent  feeling  that  diacorera 
Itaelf  liy  the  worda;  *The  gentua  even  when  he  en- 
deavonra  only  to  anteruln  or  inatrael,  yet  auffera  per- 
aaeolkm  from  innumerable  eriticka,  whooe  aerimmim  la 
cselted  merely  by  the  pain  of  aeeing  othera  pleaaed/— 
Jonaaoa.  7\n-(iM««  la  an  habitual  irritability  that 
mii^lea  Itaelf  with  the  tone  and  kwka;  *Wben  hia 
hnmoora  grew  ten,  aa  being  now  in  the  leea  of  fa- 
vour, tiiey  brake  forth  into  certain  audden  exoeaaea.'^ 
WoTTON.  An  flcHflMinMM  reply  frequently  givea  rlae 
to  much  Ill-will ;  a  tart  replv  la  often  treated  with  in- 
dlflbrenee,  aa  indicative  of  the  natural  temper,  rather 
than  of  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

Jisperitf  and  kargkne*»  reapeet  one'a  conduct  to  In- 
fertoura ;  the  latter  expreaaea  a  atrong  degree  of  the 
former.  Jitptritt  la  oppoeed  to  mildneaa  ^nd  forliear- 
aaee;  kMT$hniu  to  kindneaa.  A  reproof  ia  conveyed 
with  mgptriif,  when  the  worda  and  kwka  convey  alrong 
dlapleaaure;  *The  charity  of  the  one,  like  kindly  ex- 
halationa,  will  deaceod  in  showers  of  blessings  •  but 
the  rigour  and  maptritf  of  the  other,  in  a  severe  doom 
upon  ourselves.*— GovBRMKBirr  or  rna  Tonaua.  A 
treatment  is  A«r«A  when  it  woonda  the  feettngs,  and 
does  violence  to  the  aflbctlona : 

Thy  tender  hefred  nature  ahall  not  give 

Thee  n'er  to  kmrtkn»»$ :  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 
thine 

Do  comfort  and  not  bura«— SBAXsriAaB. 

metlmee  chide  their  aervants  with  a»- 
parenta  aometiroes  deal  iUrsAly  with  their 


chlldri 

Hmr9km$§9  and  Mptnt^  are  alao  applied  to  other 
objects:  the  former  to  sounds  or  words,  the  latter  figu- 
ratively to  the  atmoopbere ;  *  Cowley  seema  to  have 
pomemed  the  power  of  wriUng  easily  beyond  any  other 
of  our  poets,  yet  his  pursuit  of  remote  thoughts  led 
hhn  ofren  Into  kartkiuaB  of  expreaskm.*— Johmsoh. 
*Tbe  nakedness  and  maparitm  of  the  wintery  worid 
alwaya  fills  the  beholder  with  peoalve  and  profound 

TO  BATSSFT,  PLEA8B,  GRATIFY. 
Tto  §mti»fff  (v.  GratnUMMK)  Is  rather  to  produce  plea- 
snre  indlreeUy;  to^JMw*  (v.  jf/rMaU«)  b  to  predoce 
to  dirsetly :  the  former  Is  negadve^  the  latter  positive, 
pleasure;  as  every  desire  Is  accompanied  with  more  or 
lem  pain,  #«tts/aeiam  whkh  Is  the  removal  of  desire 
Is  Itself  to  a  certain  extent  pleasare;  but  what  sotulM 
le  not  alwaya  calculated  to  pUa»e;  nor  li  that  which 
pIcMsv,  that  which  wUI  always  •ati^fy:  plain  food 
smiUM*  a  hungry  person,  but  does  not  pl»m»t  blm 
when  he  Is  not  hungry ;  social  ei^oyroents  vtcsM,  but 
they  are  very  for  from  MtUMmg  thOM  who  do  not 
tmttkx  their  indulgeocleB ;  '  He  who  has  run  over  the 
whole  clida  of  earthly  pUatmrea  will  he  forced  to 
SMBplala  that  tUhar  they  wn«  not  ^tamm  or  thtt 


C'!ias«r«  waa  not  tatKfsefteii.*— 4foirrR.  To  JT«f(Ar 
to  pl«Me  In  a  high  degree,  to  produce  a  vivid  plM- 
sun ;  we  may  be  pUaatd  with  trifles,  but  we  are  com- 
monly grmtiJUd  with  such  things  aa  act  strongly  either 
on  the  aensa  or  the  affections :  an  epicure  la  grmt^^d 
with  ihoae  dellcaciea  which  auit  his  taste ;  an  amateur 
In  muaick  will  be  grut{fud  with  hearing  a  piece  of 
Handera  oompoaiiion  finely  performed ;  *  Did  we  con- 
elder  that  the  mind  of  a  man  la  the  man  himaelf,  we 
ahouki  think  it  the  moat  unnatural  aort  of  aelf-murder 
to  aacrifioe  the  aentiment  of  the  aoul  to  Frmtify  the 
appethea  of  the  body.*— flraaLB. 


TO  BATIBFT,  SATIATE,  GLUT,  CLOY. 

To  $ati^fif  la  to  take  enough ;  taHmtt  hi  a  nrequenta- 
tlve  formed  from  §atu  enough,  algnlfylng  to  have  more 
than  enough ;  gbu.  In  LaQn  gtrntia.  from  gtOm  the 
throat,  signifies  to  take  down  the  throat ;  cIm  Is  a 
variation  of  cUr, 

SmUafmction  brings  pleaaure;  It  Is  what  nature  de- 
mands ;  and  nature  therefore  makea  a  suitable  return  * 
ftUtff  Is  attended  with  disgust;  it  is  what  appetite 
demands ;  but  appetite  is  the  corrupikM)  of  nature  and 
produeea  notbinc  but  evil :  glmUntt  la  an  act  of  In- 
temperance; It  ia  what  the  inorduiate  appetite  do* 
mands ;  It  greaUy  exceeds  the  former  in  degree  both 
of  the  cause  and  the  coneequenee ;  eUfing  Is  the  con- 
sequence of  gluttmg.  Evenr  healthy  person  ttisJUt 
himself  with  a  regular  portion  of  fooid ;  children  If 
unrestrained  seek  to  satiate  their  appetites,  and  cloy 
themselves  by  their  excesses ;  brutes,  or  men  debased 
Into  brutes,  flat  themselves  with  that  which  Is  agree- 
able to  their  appethes. 

The  first  three  terms  are  employed  In  a  moral  appH- 
catfon;  the  last  may  also  be  used  figuratively;  we 
aati^ff  desiroe  In  general,  or  any  particular  desire : 
'  The  only  thing  that  can  give  the  mind  any  solid  tstts- 
fmetian  is  a  cerUin  complacency  and  repose  In  the 
good  provUence  of  God.*— HaaaiMo.  lYe  sotwus  the 
appetite  for  pleaaure  or  power ; 

*T  waa  not  enough. 
By  subtle  fl«nd  to  snatch  a  staf^  llfo; 
Puny  impiety !  whoto  kingdoms  fell» 
To  Mau  the  lust  of  power.— PoaTana. 
One  rlmU  the  eyes  or  the  earn  by  any  thing  that  la 
horrid  or  extravacant;  *If  tlie  underetanding  be  de- 
tained by  occupations  tern  pleasing.  It  returns  again  to 


r  extravacant;  *  If  the  underetanding  be  de- 
J  occupations  tern  pleasing.  It  returns  again  to 
study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when  It  hi  glasui 
with  Ideal  pleasures.'— Joaaaoa.  We  may  be  dsysd 
bv  an  uninterrupted  round  of  pleasores ;  *  Religiotta 
pleasure  is  such  a  pleasure  aa  can  never  daw  or  over- 
work the  mind.*— Botrni. 

ENJOYMENT,  PRUITION,  GRATIFICATION. 

Xajafment,  from  sn/sy  to  have  the  Joy  or  pleasure, 
signifies  either  the  act  of  emjayiwr,  or  the  pleasure 
itself  derived  from  that  act ;  /rwtiM,  from  fraar  to 
«m0«,  is  emptoyed  onlv  for  Uie  act  of  amoying. 

We  speak  either  of  the  najopatnt  of  any  pleasure, 
or  of  the  eajavwiaat  as  a  pleasure :  we  speak  of  those 
ple?mtrwi  whirh  are  received  from  the  fruition,  In 

dfc^ihtrthm  r. tiiooe  which  are  only  In  expectation. 

Tf!*-  fjijifyiitfTtt  If  either  corporeal  or  spiritual,  as  the 
et^trfmntt  of  in  ii-- 1  ck,  or  the  enjoywunt  of  study ;  '  The 
nja^fft^nt  of  fnnie  brings  but  very  Ihtle  pleasure, 
thoii^b  itie  ksm  fit  want  of  It  be  very  sensible  and 
affi ittif i|. '— -^  p p  1  ^oa.  FnJUen  rooetly  relates  to  sen- 
sIUg,  Of  at  least  to  external  objects ;  hope  intervenes 
between  the  desire  and  the  frmitiau ;  *  Fame  is  a  good 
so  w  holly  foreign  lo  our  natures  that  we  have  no  friculty 
In  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  In  the  body  to 
relish  it;  an  o^t  of  desire  placed  out  of  thejwesl- 
Wllty  of /rtnltvn.* — Aooisoif. 

(hrati^atiaa^  from  the  verb  to  gratify  make  grate- 
fril  or  pleasant,  signifies  either  the  act  of  giving  plea- 
sure, or  Uie  pleasure  received.  Emjojfnunt  springs 
from  everv  ol^t  which  Is  capable  of  yielding  plea- 
sure ;  by  dlstinctkxi  however  from  moral  and  rational 
objects;  Mils  hopes  and  expectatkms  are  bigger  than 
his  a^fapaa^U.*^TlLLonon.  But  tlie  grat^lUatian. 
whlcti  Is  a  species  of  tmjafmant,  is  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses ;  •  The  man  of  pleasure  littla 
knows  the  perfect  ioy  be  loses  for  the  disappointing 
gratifUatiana  whkh  he  piiriiMs.*— A»attoii.     The 
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m^tfmmt  It  aot  M  ^ 


eVOUSH  BYNOmUXB. 


1  M  tht  grUffmuimi:  tke 


£rmiUkmti0n  la  not  to  penmuieat  n  tbe  <»>fw— I. 
BooieMick  Hfe  hu  Its  |we«Uw  «iv«yiiWirf«;  brttlluit 
•Bectadeaaflbrd#r«<^/lM<M«.  Our  eapadly  for  «v«r 
mmtt  iepmia  upon  oar  tatellectnai  MulowaMnt*;  oor 
grMuiim  4tpeiMk  npcm  the  toot  of  wr  focttagi, 
ud  uw  iiauir«  of  oar  dMirti. 

CONTENTMENT,  SATISFACTION. 

Cmtmtmmi,ia  Franeli  entmtmtmt^  ttomtmUtniy 
in  LAila  cMteNtM,  pMtidpte  of  «M<taM  to  coBlata  or 
bold,iilcoiaei  tbe  kMptaC  one*!  ■elf  to  a  thing;  tctir- 
f action,  in  Latin  tmtufacU^  conpoaoded  uf  mIw  and 
/m*#,  •Igaifiei  the  BMUng  or  iMving  eoouglL 

C^ntmtiMia  lies  In  oanelvet :  autitfrnetitm  Is  Se- 
rlved  (Win  external  omoets;  ooe  Is  cmUmUi  wlien 
onewlakesfbrnomors:  ooels#cCHM  wbevooelias 
•UakMd  what  one  wishes;  tbe  cMiCMfsd  nan  has 
•lirays  enoagh ;  tbe  so^cs^  roan  racelves  enough. 

The  emtUnUd  nuw  wUI  not  be  iu»Ui^^;  bat  he 
who  looks  for  »aii^f*cti9m  will  nerer  be  mnUmUd. 
QraisBtsiaU  li  the  absence  of  pain;  Batiafttitm  Is 
posltiva  pleasare.  CtmUiUmeni  m  aeooropanied  with 
the  e^losrment  of  what  one  has;  smtitfaetiwm  Is  often 
qttkkly  folkmed  with  the  aUojr  of  wandog  more.  A 
ssatwtsd  roan  ean  never  be  miserable ;  a  sati^Ud 
man  can  scarcely  be  long  happy.  Ofntrntmunt  w  a 
permanent  and  habitual  suta  of  mind ;  It  li  the  restrle- 
lk»  of  all  oor  ibooghtSt  views,  and  desires  within  the 
eompasB  of  present  possession  and  enjoyment ; 

True  happiness  Is  to  no  ^ace  eonlin'd, 

But  stin  b  found  in  a  emUented  mind.— ANONTMOVt. 
8atiMfacti»n  b  a  partial  and  turbulent  state  of  the 
foelii^  which  awaitens  rather  than  deadens  desire ; 
*  Women  wlio  have  been  married  some  time,  not  hav- 
ing It  In  their  heads  to  draw  after  them  a  unmerous 
train  of  followers,  find  their  <atw/«c<Mn  In  tbe  poo- 
session  of  ooe  man*a  heart*— Spbct atom.  'Onttmitr 
tunt  b  suited  to  our  pnssent  eoBdIlioa;  it  accommo- 
dates Itself  to  the  vblssltudcs  of  human  life :  tiliafmc 
Cten  bdonfi  to  no  created  being ;  one  trntUfied  desire 
engenders  another  that  demands  tuU^fttUn.  On- 
Untment  b  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man,  to 
whom  It  b  a  continual  feast;  but  9QU$f actum  has^ 
never  been  procured  by  wealih,  however  enormous,  or 
•mbltkm,  however  boundtem  and  successAil.  We 
shoald  therefoi%  look  for  the  cMCmlsd  man,  where 
there  are  the  fowest  means  of  being  atui»jtti.  0«r 
duty  bkb  ua  be  tmUmUd ;  our  desires  ask  to  be  •Mtif 
JUi;  but  our  duty  fai  associated  with  oor  happtness ; 
•or  dartrss  aia  tha  soarees  of  oor  misery. 


PLAT,  OAMB,  SPORT. 

Pf«ir,fWNB  the  French  jrfatfrs  to  pleass,  signifies  In 
■eaeral  what  ooe  does  to  please  one*^i  self;  garnet  in 
Saxon /«mij,verv  probably  comes  fVom  the  Greek 
yeftlw  to  marry,  which  b  the  season  for  gmm§t ;  the 
word  ya/i/*),  itself;  comes  from  yalm  to  be  buoyant  or 
boasting,  whence  comes  our  wont  gay ;  »p9rtt  In 
German  msm  or  *om«,  cooms  from  tos  Greek  «dC« 
lojest. 

FUm  and  j^asM  both  Include  exerclsa^  corporeal  or 
mental,  or  both ;  but^lMf  Is  an  unsysteroatlcfc,  gmu  a 
^ystemaUck,  exercise ;  children  pU^  whan  they  merely 
run  after  each  other,  but  this  b  no/oias ;  on  tbe  other 
hand,  when  they  exercise  with  the  ball  according  to 
any  rule,  thb  b  a  rasM,*  every  /ams  therefore  to  a 
fZflf,  but  evtrf  plsf/  b  not  afaau:  trundllnga  hoop 
IS  a^ioy,  but  not  a/asM:  cricket  b both  a  jrlay  and 
a^aai«.  One  person  may  have  hb  ^iqr  by  Mmseli^ 
but  there  must  be  more  than  oae  to  have  a  jraais. 
F/«y  taadapted  to  Infonts;  gtmes  to  those  who  are 
more  advanced.  Ploff  b  the  neeessary  unbending  of 
the  mind  to  give  a  flw  exercbe  to  the  body :  game  b 
the  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  lighter  ol^ecla  of  te- 
tellectual  pursuit.  An  Intemperate  k>ve  of  ptm^^ 
though  prejudicial  to  the  improvement  of  young 
people,  b  not  always  the  wotm  Indication  which  they 
can  give;  It  Is  often  coupled  wkh  qualities  of  a  better 
kind;  *  Flag b  not  unlawftil  merely  as  a  ooatast*— 
RawssswoaTB.  Whan  gam$9  are  porsuod  with  too 
much  ardour,  particnlarty  fi>r  the  purposas  of  niin, 
they  are  altogether  prcijudleial  to  tba  tuideiitaading) 
and  rulnooi  to  the  monUs  i 


What  arms  to  aasb  or  nets  to  frame, 

WUd  beasts  to  combat  or  to  tame, 

With  all  the  mysteries  of  that  /omc— Wallsk. 

Aperlba  bodily  exercise  cooneeied  with  the  arue 
cuttoo  of  some  okjectt  it  b  so  far,  therefore,  diieiiKC 
from  either  plag  ot  jgttmt:  for  pUg  may  be  piirelj 
corporeal;  /asM,  princlpalty  Intellectnal ;  but  tpvrt 
is  a  mixture  of  both.  The  #«ais  compreliends  the 
exercise  of  an  art,  and  the  perfoction  which  b  attained 
in  tliat  art  b  the  end  or  source  of  pleasure ;  the  0p0rt 
b  meialy  the  ptoeeeutien  of  aa  ociieet  which  may  be, 
and  mostly  b,  ittainaMe  by  one's  physieal  powara 
without  any  exercise  of  art:  the  /asu,  thereifeie,  la 
iatelleetnal  both  in  tba  end  and  the  means;  thajjpert 
only  In  the  end.    Draughta,  backgammoa,  caida,  and 


only  In  the  end.    Draughta,  I 
the  Uke,  are  gtmu;  but  hontlBg,  sboaiiog,  ladagi 
bowling,  qudts,  Jkc  are  termed  more  properly  tgwrU  : 
there  are,  liowevcr,  many  thingi  which  may  be  daao- 


inatad  eittier^aaM  or  apvrt  according  as  it  has  asora 
lem  of  art  to  It.  WresUing,  boxhig,  ebartot-radng, 
aiMl  the  like,  were  carried  to  such  perfection  by  Uw 
ancients  that  they  are  always  dbiingalsbed  by  tba 
name  ofgmm4$ ;  of  which  we  liave  historical  accowita 
under  the  diflbrem  titlesof  the  Olymplck,  the  Pythia% 
tbe  Nemean,  and  the  Istr  '~~ 
cisea,  when  practbcd  by  t 
been  commonly  denominated  rural  • 


tlie  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian  f-asw*.  Similar  enr- 
"  tbe  nisucks  in  England,  bava 
ly  denominated  rural  merfs.  Upon  iMo 
ground  gmu  b  used  abstractedly  mr^the  partof  the 


jasu  in  which  the  whole  art  Uee  :*  There  b  no  I 
of  senee  and  honesty  but  must  see  and  own,  whether 
he  understands  the  gam*  or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident 
foUy  fbr  any  people.  Instead  of  prosecaUi«  the  a*i 
honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  dt  dow» 
to  a  publick  gaming  table,  and  atoy  off*  their  mooay 
10  one  another.*— BsKKBLST.  SpaH  b  need  for  tba 
end  of  the  jp0r(  or  the  pleasure  produced  by  the  attabi. 
mantof  tbatend:  thus  we  say  that  tbe  j^aau  Is  won  or 
hMC;  to  be  clever  or  inexpert  at  a /asM;  lohavenraeii 
apart,  to  ei^ic^  the  span,  or  to  spell  the  ay  •rt; 

Now  for  our  mountain  nort  up  lo  yon  hill : 

Year  legs  are  young.— maxspbabb. 

Oam»  b  sometimes  used  flffuratively  for  any  scbviaa 
or  course  of  conduct  punued ; 

War!  thai  mad  ^ama  tba  world  so  kivas  to  play. 

Swirr. 
I^orl  b  sometfanes  used  for  the  snl^eet  of  i;parc  to 
another; 

Conmiit  not  thy  propbetick  mind 

To  flitting  leaves,  the  tport  of  every  wind, 

Lest  they  disperse  in  air.— Devdbm. 

Why  on  that  brow  dwell  sorrow  and  dismay, 
Where  loves  were  wont  to  apart,  aad  smiles  to  play  T 

Swirr. 
Tbe  epithets  plagfvly  /asiaaasir,  and  gpwtive  bear  a 
very  similar  dlsUnetlon.  PUtyfui  Is  talnm  in  a  general 
sease  fbr  a  disnositiQa  to  pUv^  and  appHee  peeuliariEy 
to  ehiklrea ;  *  He  b  scandaltosd  ai  youth  for  bsinff 
lively,  aiMl  at  childbood  for  being  y2«x/»l.*—ADnisoiK. 
OaMeaaaw  denotes  a  dbposkkm  to  indulge  la  Jest,  bol 
b  seldom  empk^ed  in  a  good  sense; 

Belial  hi  like  gamesame  mood.— Milton. 
Spcrtittt  whicli  denotes  a  disposition  to  sportte  or 
carrying  on  a  apartt  b  a  term  of  stronger  loiport  thaa 
pUgfMi; 
I  am  not  in  a  aparti»§  humoar  now : 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  when  b  tbe  moaay  1 

SaAxaPXAiB. 


FREAK,  WHIM. 
g^ak  moeC  prabaUy  eoanes  fnm  the  German /Nni^ 
bold  and  pacntaat.  IPAte,  from  the  Teutonick  wmmwh 
to  whtae  or  wMmper:  but  they  have  at  present  eonse- 
wbat  deviated  from  their  orltlnal  oManiag ;  for  a/raa* 
has  isore  of  chHdbbness  and  huBMNU- than  bnldoens  in 
It,  a  wkim  mora  of  eeoentridty  than  of  chUdisbnesiu 
Fancy  and  fortune  are  both  saM  to  have  tbtirfraaka^ 
aa  they  both  deviate  atoai  widely  In  tlwir  movemeota 
from  all  rub ;  butwJktaia  are  at  moel  but  iingnlar  devia- 
tkms  of  the  Bilnd  from  lis  oidhiary  and  even  eourso 
Females  are  most  HaMe  to  be  sebsed  wtehAwdb,  which 
are  In  their  nature  sudden  and  not  to  be  ealcalatod 
upon:  man  arc  »pt  to  indulge  themselves  io  a^UuM^ 


ENGLISH  STHONTMCS. 


I  Iff  Ib  tbilr  sctnc  iinHigs  n4  oAn 

We  ilMmM  eal  tt  a  fr—k  for  •  fonftlo  to  pnt  m  Um 
habit  of  •  BMto,  and  w  aeooutrad  10  MUy  rorth  ioio  Uw 


But  the  kwf  pomp,  Uw  aiidnigbc  maMiaMraife, 
With  all  tha/fwdb  of  waoun  wealth  array'd, 
In  theM,  ete  triaes  bait  their  wish  obtain, 
The  luiling  pleeeuie^ckeBs  intopala.— OoiJieiUTB. 

Weterm  It  a  whim  in  a  bmui  who  tiitei  a  reiohillon 
never  to  iheve  himaelf  any  more ; 

T  k  en  bequeathed  to  paMIck  OMe, 
To  pubMck  ueee  I  Tiiere  *•  a  whim  I 
What  had  the  pubUck  done  for  himf-«wxrr. 


FANCIFUL,  FANTASnOAL,  WHIMBIOAI^ 
CAPRICIOUS. 

FM€^M  iipiUte  ftill  of /racy  (v.  CbiMcif) ;  ftmUf 
liMl ilciiliMbelonciaf  to  the  pbantaey,  whteh  le  the 
ImnMdhue  derivative  fromtheOfeek;  wkimaiul  eig- 
niflee either  likea  whim, or  having  a  whtaa ;  cafrkMus 
ilgalltee  haviac  M^pnef. 

Fkmeifid  and/ealatlicai  arc  both  employed  for  per- 
eons  and  thinp ;  wAteMtea/  and  caftiaotu  are  mofiTv 
employed  for  peraooa,  or  what  !■  peraonaL  Fonfffi\ 
in  regard  to  persona,  la  said  of  that  which  ia  im  i^iiiu 
la  the  taate  or  Judgement ;  /oalMttea/  la  aaid  ir  [bni 
which  violatca  all  propriety,  aa  well  aa  regularli^  ,  Uitt 
former  mav  conaistora  aimple  deviation  from  mirj; 
the  latter  u  aomething  extravaganu  A  peiauit  mny, 
therefore,  aomethnea  be  advantagcoudy  jfanftj^l^ 
although  he  can  never  be  fnUuUcMl  but  to  Jki»  eijih 
credit.  Lively  minda  will  be  fomeiftd  In  the  cLcj  c  v;  of 
their  dreai,  furniture,  or  equipege ;  *  There  la  aome- 
thing very  aubllme,  though  very  fm$uifml,  in  Plato's 
deacriptioQ  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  **  truth  la  hia 
body,  and  light  Me  ahadow.'"—Anouoii.  Tbeaflbcta- 
tloo  of  aingularity  fkequentlv  rendera  people  /aataa- 
OcmI  in  their  maimera  aa  wtil  aa  their  dieaa; 

MelhhilBi  haralcfc  poeay,  lUI  now. 

Like  aane/entaatidk  foky  land  did  ahow. 

COWLBT. 

Mae^rf  la  aaid  meaHy  In  regard  to  emmia  of  opl- 
Blon  or  taate ;  it  aprinfi  ftom  an  aberration  of  the 
mind:  wAtinateel  la  a  apedea  of  the  ftuieifut  In  regard 
to  one*B  Hkea  or  diallkea :  capridaus  reapecia  errouii 
of  temper,  or  irregularitiea  of  IbeHng.  The  foimetftU 
doea  not  neceaaarily  Imphr  inatablUty ;  but  the  emri- 
ctMu  exdudea  the  idea  offlxedneaa.  Onela/aii4^ 
by  attaching  a  reality  to  that  which  only  peaiea  In 
one*B  own  mind ;  one  la  wkiwuuai  in  the  Inventlona 
of  the/eacy ;  one  ia  e^ridau*  bv  acting  and  Judging 
without  rule  or  reaaoo  in  that  which  aamiia  of  both. 
A  perwn  dtacovera  himaelf  to  be/one^  who  makea 
dlAcultioa  and  objectiona  which  have  no  foundation  In 
the  external  olfSect,  but  in  hIa  own  mind;  *The  Eng- 
Hah  are  naturally /aac(^'—AoDiaoii.  A  peraon  dia- 
covera  himaelf  to  be  eofHeiatu  when  he  Hkea  and  dia- 
llkea the aame  thing  In  qakk  aaceaiatou ;  *Many  of 
the  preieadad  fHendahipe  of  youth  are 

aaarifitwa  likiai.'--BiAHU    A  peraoo  dii 

aelf  to  be  wAmmsl  who  foUa  upon  unaccouatable 
Bodea,  and  hnaglneaunaeeoontable  thingi; 

T  ia  thia  exalted  power,  whoee  builoeM  U«i 
|n  nonaenee  and  impoaalbilitlea 


FASnOIOUS,  SaUEAIOBH. 

Futidi0u*,  In  LaUn/a«fMtMiu,(yom /aatut  prlda- 
algnlfiee  proudly,  nice,  not  easily  pleased :  araaeaiiaJb, 
changed  fhMu  yualamA  or  weak-stomached,  signlflea. 
hi  the  moral  aeiiae,  foolishly  aick,  easily  diagwted. 

AAmale  la /MttdM«#  when  ahe  critlciaea  the  draaa 
or  mannera  of  her  rival ;  '  The  perception  aa  weU  m 
the  eenaes  may  be  improved  to  our  own  diequlet :  and 
we  may  by  diligent  culUvatk>n  of  the  powers  of  dialika 
raiae  hi  Uqm  aa  artiOcial  /aaCid<aiiMM<.'— JoaaaoH. 


Tbla  made  a  wkimstcal  phikieopher 
Before  the  apacloua  world  a  tui 


[b  prefer. 
KoouariE. 
iro  ape  10  be  fmtuM  In 
minoaar "*    * 


8tek  . 

fomalea,  whose  mlnda  are  not  well  Blaclpllned,  are  apt 

to  be  emprieimu ;  the  BngHah  have  the  character  of 

being  a  «sAtetloal  aathw.    -         -     ■ 

theterma/i 


lAtetloal  aathw.  In  appNcatkn  to  things, 
^oact^al  and  /aiKMtieel  prcaerve  a  dmllar 
;  what  la  fmtdful  may  be  the  real  and  Juat 
combination  of  a  well  regulated /oacy,  or  the  uniea! 
combination  of  a  dlaiempered  /eacy ;  the  fanUMticmi 
h  not  only  the  unreal,  but  the  dlatorted  combination  of 
'  ^aacf.    In       " 


a diaorderedAoMy.  In  acnipture or  painting  drapeiy 
mav  be/cac^y  diapoerd :  the  airineaa  and  ahowloeaa 
which  would  not  be  becomhig  even  hi  the  dreaaol'  a 
young  Amale,  would  be  /aafaftscai  in  ttm  of  an  old 


)wn  dreaa,  oom- 
hiaownlmpar- 


She  la  MfuMmish  in  the  choice  of  her  own 
MBy,worda,4ke.    Whoever  examfai 
foctiona  will  ceaae  to  be  /a»tidmu§  ; 

Were  the  Thtea  more  Mad, 

Our  narrow  loxuriea  would  aoon  grow  atale ; 

Were  Uieae  exhauatleaa,  nature  would  grow  aick. 

And,  cloy'd  with  pleaaure,  ipieamitki^  complain 

That  aU  hi  vanity,  and  llfo  a  dream.— AaMaraovo. 
Whoever^  reatralna  humour  and  eaprke  will 


PARTICULAR.  SINGULAR,  ODD,  £CC£N 
TRICK,  STRANGE. 

PartieuUr^  In  French  ^ertseaiMr,  Latfai  pmrtit^ 
loria,  fVom  ^erCteiUa  a  particle,  dgnifioa  belon^ng  to 
a  paiiide  or  a  very  email  pan ;  tingnlar^  hi  French 
nngulier,  Latin  nngMUrit^  (torn  ni^alaa  every  one, 
which  very  probably  cornea  (han  the  Hebrew  ^Jp 
peeulium,  or  private  propertv ;  add  is  probebly  chanfM 
fVom  add^  signifying  aomething  arbitrarily  added ;  eeeem- 
tricky  ftom  ex  and  coitrtf,  algnlflea  out  of  the  centre  or 
direct  line ;  ttrange.  In  French  itrvni*^  lM\n  tztr^ 
and  Greek  (^  out  of.  aignidea  out  of  aome  other  parL 
or  not  betonging  to  thia  part 

All  these  terma  are  employed  either  aa  characterto- 
tkka  of  peraona  or  thlnga.  What  ia  partieulmr  belonfi 
to  some  small  frtieU  or  point  to  wnlch  It  ia  confined: 
what  la  HmguUr  is  tingu,  or  the  only  one  of  ita  kind ; 
what  to  9^  la  without  an  equal  or  any  thing  with 
which  It  la  fit  to  pair ;  what  Is  ecMatrtcA  la  not  to  be 
brought  within  any  rule  or  eatlmaie,  it  devlatea  to  the 
right  and  the  lefl ;  what  la  strange  ia  diftrent  from 
that  which  one  ia  accuatomed  to  aee,  It  doea  not  admit 
of  compariaon  or  asalmltauion.  A  peraon  la  wmrtieular 
aa  It  reapecta  himaelf;  he  la  tinimUar  aa  it  reapecta 
othera;  he  ia  particular  In  hia  nabila  or  modes  of 
action ;  he  hi  HnguUr  in  that  whteh  la  about  hha : 
we  may  beyort&a/ar  or  HnguUr  in  our  dreas ;  in  the 
former  case  we  study  the  minute  polnta  of  our  drem  to 
pleaae  oorsehrea :  in  the  latter  caae  we  adopt  a  mode 
of  dreaa  that  diatlnguiahea  us  from  all  othera. 

One  la  odd^  eeemtriekf  and  strange  more  aa  it  ra- 
apecta  eatabliahed  modea,  forma,  and  rules,  than  Indivi- 
dual dicumatanoea :  a  person  la  add  when  hla  actlona 
or  bUi  words  bear  no  reeemblance  to  that  of  others ; 
be  ia  eeeetUriek  If  he  irregularly  departa  ttam  the  cue- 
tomary  modea  of  aroceedlng ;  he  la  atranga  when  that 
which  he  doea  makea  him  new  or  unknown  to  thoee 
who  are  about  him.  Particularity  and  etngulariiw 
are  not  alwaya  taken  In  a  bad  aenee ;  addnese^  eeeenr 
trieitff  and  etrangenees  are  never  taken  in  a  good 
one.  A  peraon  ought  to  be  particular  In  the  choice 
of  hia  aocletv,  hia  arouaeroenta,  hla  booka,  and  the  like ; 
he  ought  to  be  tingular  In  virtue,  when  vice  le  uufor^ 
tnnatelv  prevalent :  but  aorf icitlaHty  becomea  ridicii- 
toua  when  It  respecta  trillea ;  and  singularity  becomea 
culpable  when  It  la  not  warranted  bv  the  moet  tanpe- 
riouaneceaaity.  Aa  adda«M,  aM«aCna<y,  and  «Craiijra- 
ness  consist  in  the  violation  of  good  order,  of  the  de- 
cenclea  of  human  lifo,  or  the  more  hnportant  polnta  of 
moral  duty,  they  can  never  be  Juatlilable,  and  often 
unpardoiHMa.  Aa  add  maa,  whom  ao  one  can  aaao- 
date  with,  and  who  Hkea  to  aaaadate  with  no  one,  la 
an  outcaat  by  nature,  and  a  burden  to  the  eodety 
which  la  troubled  whh  hla  preaence.  Aa  eecsntrisk 
character,  who  diatlnguiahea  hlmadf  by  nothing  bat 
the  breach  of  every  eatabliahed  rule,  ia  a  being  who 
deaervea  aothlng  but  ridicule,  or  the  more  aerioua  treat 
meat  of  cenaure  or  lebuke.  A  strange  peraon,  who 
makea  hlmadf  a  siramger  amoitf  thoae  to  whom  he 
la  bound  by  the  doaest  tlea,  la  a  being  aa  unfortunate 
aa  he  la  worthleaa.  Pmrticniartiv,  In  the  bad  aenae, 
arlsea  either  Ihan  a  naturally  frivoknia  character,  or 
the  want  of  more  eerloua  objects  to  eagaga  the  mind; 
*Thava  to  auch  a  particmUrttp  for  ever  ailbcted  by 


tee 

mnat  bMQtlM.  ttet  tbef  are  eocQinlwred  wHli  Uwlr 

Sbtebtomach  «Aeiir  uken  lu  the  bad  U»«i  lu  thj 

Sblrato  ■iCc  disUocUon  even  in  folly  ;  •  StngM^arttujM 
oolv  vkkMifc  «•  U  BMkc*  luea  art  eootrarjr  to  rnMon. 
n^JJoT  04AUM  to  inertly  «»•«««*  "1  *  **^ 
lort^bttDiour,  attributable  to  aa  unhappy  (ka»e  of 
Mlnd<; 

8oprood,IanMoriaTe, 
Botaip«l«t.IownniyMlfnokiiaTe, 
Bo  •Mf  my  eoaatry*!  rula  makci  m€  grarew— row. 


ENGLISH  BYNOWFYMM^ 


£eem<r«eitf,  which  to  the  txcem^rnrngnUnhf, 
SSmoSy  Aom  the  undtoclplloed  ■»«•  of-.- 
powera;   »That  acute,  though  •««t'^J*^;Sl!2^ 
EooMeau,  bad  perceived  that  to  ■trike  and  interett 
the  pubUck,  the  marrelloua  mual  Be  produMd.  - 

IMS  ilaioufee  In  the  penrertcd  ^^,f^^''^ 
8irwg«,  proud  return  you  may  Uilnk  1  makeyoo. 
madaffwhen  I  tdl  you,  U  to  w)t  fhm  every  body  I 
wottldbo  thue  obIlted.'-aticaLiKO.  *  Ariwta,  who 
nroiKMe  only  the  tmiution  of  such  a  ^«rlfeia«r  pereon, 
without  election  of  Ideaa,  have  been  often  reproached 
f^  thai  omtoilon.'— DtmtN. 

80  fingidtr  a  madnem 
SIttit  have  a  cause  aa  strange  aa  the  effect. 

Dknhax. 

When  applied  to  characteriM  inanimate  objecti 
they  are  roortly  u*sd  In  an  Indiflerent  aenie,  but  iiomo- 
thnea  In  a  bad  aenac :  the  partieular  aervea  to  define 
or  apecMy,  It  to  oppoaed  to  the  |eneral  or  ludeflnile ; 
a  particuUr  day  or  hour,  a  j>«rU««lttr  caae,  a^orJ«€it- 
tt^  peraon,  are  ejn»re»lona  which  cwinne  one  •  atten- 
tion to  one  prcciae  object  In  dtotinction  from  the  real ; 
sin£MUr,  like  the  word  pmrCieutary  marka  But  one  ob- 
feo,  and  that  which  to  clearly  pointed  out  In  dUtlnc- 
ttonftom the reat :  but thto term dlflfera (Vom  the  former, 
inaamuch  aa  the  partieuUr  to  aald  oiUy  of  Uiai  which 
one  haa  arbitrarily  made  partttMlar^  but  the  nngvlar 
la  ao  from  Ita  own  propertlea :  thua  a  place  to  parUeur 
lor  when  we  iU  upcml^  and  mark  It  cjillii  any  man- 
ner ao  that  It  may  be  knowu  ^^^^^^.^^^^J^ 
Hngular  If  It  have  any  thing  In  ttoelf  whldh  dtoUn- 
iulahea  It  from  othcra.  Odd,  in  an  Indlflfercnt  aenae, 
la  oppoaed  to  even,  and  applied  to  objccia  In  leneraT; 
an  ISTnumber,  an  odd  peraon,  an  o«W  book,  and  the 
Mke :  But  It  to  atoo  employed  In  a  bad  aenae,  to  mark 
ehlecta  which  are  totally  dlaalmllar  to  othert,  aa  an 
»&  idea,  nn  odd  conceit,  an  odd  whim,  an  •*!  way, 
rni  odd  place ;  •  ttlalory  to  the  great  looklngglasa, 
through  which  we  may  behold  with  anceatral  eyw. 
not  only  the  vartoua  actlona  of  past  agea,  and  the  mU 
accldenta  that  attend  time,  but  atoo  dtocem  the  dUftr- 
ent  humours  of  men.'— Howclu  EcewitricA  to  ap. 
plied  In  ita  proper  aenae  to  mathematical  lln«  or  clr- 
clea,  which  have  not  the  same  centre,  and  to  never 
employed  In  regard  to  thtaga  In  an  improper  aenae: 
ttrango,  in  ita  proper  aenae,  marka  Uiat  which  to  un- 
knot or  unuaual,  aa  a  otrange  ftce,  a  otranrt  Agurc, 
a  tlranffo  place;  but  in  the  moral  W^te*"®"  l|,  *■ 
Hke  the  word  odd,  and  conveys  the  nnfovourahteldea 
of  that  which  la  uncommon  and  not  worth  knowing; 
a  ttrohge  noiae  dcalgnatea  not  only  that  which  tat  not 
been  bkrd  before,  but  that  which  it  to  not  deairnbte 
to  hear;  a  otramro  place  may  signify  not  only  that 
which  we  have  been  unaccuatomed  to  aee,  but  that 
which  has  aim  much  In  it  that  to  oBlecllonable :  •  U  It 
not  otrango  that  a  ratlonaT  man  ahould  worrtrip  an 
oxT— Souia. 

STRANGER,  PORBIONER,  ALIEZC. 

Srnnver,  in  French  itramger,  Latin  tztranetu  or 
extra.  In  Greek  f^,  signlflcs  out  of.  that  Is.  out  of  an- 
other coimtry ;  foreigner,  from  fori*  abroad,  and  aUm, 
tnm  aUenus  another's,  have  obviously  the  «"»«  <>^ 
ginal  meaning.  They  have,  however,  deviated  In 
their  acceptations.  Stranger  to  a  general  term,  ana 
applies  to  one  not  known  or  not  an  inhabitant,  whe- 
ther of  the  same  or  another  country,'  foreigner  \bw^ 
plied  only  to  etran/rere  of  another  country ;  and  aUen 
to  a  technical  term  applied  \o  foreigner*  as  subjects  or 
residents,  in  distinction  from  natural-bom  aubjeeu. 
Vlymaa  after  hto  return  frtwi  the  Trqjan  war,  waa  a 


atrmvar in  Maewnhoaaa.  ThaFiiiieliaw/w^psara 
tTEaSaS, and  tte  li«itkerc«i 

en^^aaoUw, theaame  privUegea In •  fo>^$B5«» 
uyaa  they  do  in  their  own.  The  lawe  of  hoapiiattlir 
require  us  to  treat  etrangere  with  more  ceremony  tban 
we  do  members  of  the  same  femHy,  or  very  tnonaie 
fHemto.  The  lower  ordern  of  the  BngHsh  are  apt  10 
tnntforeignere^UhManAeaemdeotMtf^  Eveay 
cKe*  to  oHIged  in  tlmoof  war  to  havea  licenat  for  re- 
■idina  in  Euriaad. 

The  teimTlr«»/«r  to  aoroeUmea  employed  to  denote 
one  not  acquainted  with  an  object,  or  not  having  ea- 
perienoed  ita  eOaeta,  aa  to  ^ea  #tr«vs»MjoaMiw,or 
to  be  a  itranger  to  any  work  or  aiAM;  I  was  ao 
etranger  to  t(e  original;  1  b«i  atoi^aiiidled  VligM^ 
dealgnrandhto  dtopoaitkmoflL  r^reign^Uom^ 
onlyUi  the  above-Senlloned  aenae:  but  the  «iiUiel 
f„,iignwomtlUaetoipiiSmn(AM(mt\agU»ViKikij^; 

All  the  dlailnationa  of  thtoUttle  life 

Are  quite  cutaneooa,  qulte/ertt/ii  to  the  man. 

YOCHO- 

^U«i  to  aoroetlineaemptoyed  by  the  poela  In  the  eenaa 
or  foreigner  f^ 
Kike  yow  an  ahem  k)  a  land  unknown, 
1  learn  to  pliy  woea  so  like  my  own.— DmTwnc. 
Prom  stranger  and  alien  come  tl»e  verba  to  eetrmmga 
and  atienaU,  which  are  extended  In  their  meaning  and 
application ;  the  former  signifying  to  make  the  uwte^ 
standing  or  mind  of  a  person  etrango  to  an  object,  and 
the  latter  to  make  the  heart  or  aflbctlons  of  one  person 
»frtt«#«  to  another.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  mind 
becomes  alieneUd  to oncobject,  when  It  has  fixed  to 
afltetlona  on  another ;  'The  manner  of  n>cn'a  wrniog 
muat  not  eXienato  our  hearta  ^om  the  troth. - 
Hoona.  Or  a  person  eetrange*  MmaelT  "««»■■ 
fiimlly ;  •  WorWIy  and  corrupt  men  oetrango  ••— ^ 
aelvca  from  all  that  to  dlvhie.'— Blai«. 


FINICAL,  SPRUCE,  FOPPISH. 
Theie  epitheta  are  applledto  auch  aa  attcinpc  at 
finery  by  improper  meana.  The  tetcol  tolmMO- 
cantfy  fine ;  the  epmee  to toboriouslvand  arJWIy flne ; 
the  foppUk  to  feotaallcally  and  aActedly  fce.  The 
imUal  te  said  moiUy  of  mannera  and  apeech ;  the 
\prne^  aaW  of  the  dreaa;  the /<»»««*  of  <*'«•■««' 


Aibuc4rf  genUeroan  cUpa  hto  worda  andawewahla 
body  Into  aa  aroalT  a  compaas  aa  poaaible  to  give  bim- 
aelf  the  air  of  a  delicate  peraon ;  a  «ni««  gentleman 
strives  not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  In  hto  frlU  or  cravat,, 
nor  a  hair  of  hto  head  to  lie  amiss;  a  fop^k  RenUc- 
man  seeks,  by  extravagance  in  the  cut  of  hto  ctotbes, 
and  by  the  tawdriness  in  ihdr  wnaments,  to  reader 
himacif  dtotineutohed  for  finery.    A  little  mindk  full  of 
conceit  of  ItsSf,  will  lead  a  man  to  be  JNieaZ;  *  I  can- 
not hear  a  finical  fop  romanclni  how  the  king  took 
him  aalde  at  auch  a  time ;  what  the  queen  said  to  him 
at  another.'— L'EsTRARoa.    A  vacant  mtod  that  is 
anxious  to  be  pleaaing  will  not  object  to  the  employ- 
ment of  rendering  the  peraon  sinter  ; 
Methhikalaeetheeapniesandfine, 
With  coat  enJirolderd  richly  ahlne^— Bwirr. 
A  giddy,  vai»  mhid,  eager  after  applauae,  Impeb  a  man 
to  every  khid  of  foppery  ; 
The  learned,  frill  of  inward  pride, 
The  f ope  of  outward  show  deride.— Oat. 
FinUal  may  atoo  be  applied  In  the  •«"»«.•«»•«••  «» 
epithet  for  things;  *  At  the  top  of  the  building  (Btan- 
belm  house)  are  aeveral  capolaa  and  litHe  turreu  that 
have  but  an  in  effiict,  and  make  thebuUdIng  look  at 
ooeejliticaJ  and  heavy.*- Pbpa. 

HUMOUR,  CAPRICE. 
Bnmowr  (e.  Humour)  to  general;  eapriee  (».  Fmm 
tasticat)  to  particular:  kumeur  may  be  good  or  bad, 
caprice  to  alwaya  taken  In  a  bad  aenae.  Bmmemr  to 
alwaya  Independent  of  fixed  principle ;  It  la  the  'e^mg 
or  Imputoe  of  the  moment:  caprice  to  alwaya  oppoeea 
to  fixed  principle,  or  rational  niotlvea  of  actin? ;  It  to 
the  fecKng  of  the  hidlvldual  setting  at  nought  all  rule, 
and  defying  all  reason.  The  feeling  only  to  perverted 
^bea  the  taatear  predominates ; 


£NOUSH  SYN0NTBt£8« 


9tff 


Vmi  H  Mk  me,  why  I  mttilr  dwoM  to  hav« 
A  weiflit  of  caiTlon  flesh  than  to  nceXx  s 
Three  thoasand  dacats ;  I  'U  not  amwer  that, 
But  eay,  it  Is  my  Aaamir.— Shaufsarb. 

Ttaa  Judgemeat  and  will  art  penrertad  by  eaprict:  m 
child  shows  lis  kmrn^nr  in  rretrulons  and  inpatieooe ; 
a  man  betrays  bis  cmpriee  in  Ilia  intarooune  with 
others,  in  the  management  of  his  ooncertis,  in  the 
choice  of  hk  amusements;  *Mcn  will  submil  to  any 
r«le  by  which  they  may  be  exempted  firom  the  tyranny 
of  cafrtM  and  chance.'— Jobmsom. 

iadttlganee  iwdets  ebUdrea  aad  subordinate  persona 
kmm0r40w»e:  *  I  am  giad  that  thoagh  you  are  incredu- 
knis  you  are  not  Ausmtsmm  too.*— Goodmam.  Pros- 
perity or  unlimited  power  is  apt  to  render  a  man  caprt- 
cwm;  *  a  sabiiectouglit  to  suppose  thai  there  are  rea- 
sons, although  be  be  not  apprised  of  them,  otherwise  he 
iHUst  tax  hill  prince  of  eapriei»utne§»t  Inconstancy,  or 
ill  deaigu.*— Swirr.  A  A«««r«esM  person  commonly 
objects  to  be  pleased,  or  is  easily  displeased ;  a  ca- 
fridtm*  person  IIIms  and  dislikes,  approires  and  disap- 
proves the  same  thing  in  quick  succession.  //asMitr, 
when  applied  to  things,  has  the  sense  of  wit ;  whence 
the  distinction  between  AasMrsewe 


tha  former  imjplying  the  existence  of  Aaaiaar  or  per- 
verted feeling  in  the  pemn ;  tha  latter  implying  the  ex- 


istence of  kmm0mr  or  wit  in  the  person  or  tiling; 

Thy  AasMTstu  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly 

Lies  all  neglected,  all  fiwgot. 

And  peaiive,  wayward,  melancboly, 

Thou  dread'st  and  hop^K  thou  know'st  not  what 

Prior. 
Caffiu  is  improperly  applied  to  things  to  designate 
their  total  irregularity  and  planlessneas  of  proceeding  ; 
as,  in  speaking  of  fashion,  we  notice  ks  c^rie*,  when 
that  whkh  has  been  laM  aside  is  again  tdkeo  Into  oae: 
diseasn  are  tmned  cafricimu  which  act  la  dhnect 
oppositkm  to  all  establlsbed  rule;  ^Docs  it  bnpiv  that 
4wr  language  is  in  its  nature  Irregular  and  eapriBtaas  I' 

— LOWTH. 


HUMOini,  TEMPER,  MOOD. 

ywm»ur  literally  signifies  moisture  or  fluid,  In  which 
sense  it  is  used  for  the  fluids  of  the  human  body ;  and 
M  far  as  these  Avaiaitr«  or  their  particular  state  is  con- 
iwcUkI  with,  or  has  lu  Influence  on,  the  animal  spirits 
and  the  moral  feelings,  so  far  is  kMmour  applk^ble  to 
moral  agents ;  Umpt  (r.  DiftiUon)  is  less  speciflck 
in  its  signification ;  it  may  with  equal  proiiriety,  under 
the  changed  form  of  teinperaroenL  be  applicable  fo  the 
general  state  of  the  body  or  the  mind ;  mo^d^  which  is 
but  a  change  ftom  sm^  or  manner,  has  an  orighial 
signiflcatkm  not  less  indefinite  than  the  former ;  it  is 
applied  only  to  the  mind. 

As  the  kmmtmr*  of  the  body  are  the  most  variable 
parts  of  the  animal  frame,  kmmamr  in  regard  to  the 
Mind  denotes  but  a  partial  and  transitory  sute  when 
compared  with  the  fsaip«r,  which  is  a  general  and 
habitual  state.  The  Aasiear  Is  so  fluctuating  that  it 
varies  in  the  same  mind  perpetually ;  bat  the  t«si»«r  la 
ao  for  coaflned  that  it  always  shows  itself  to  be  the 
same  whenever  It  shows  itself  at  all :  the  Aasiear 
RMlkea  a  man  diflbrent  from  hionself ;  the  Umptr  makes 
Um  differani  (kom  others.  Kence  we  speak  of  the 
Aaswar  of  the  mouMOt;  of  the(ra^<r  of  the  youth  or 
or  oM  age:  so  likewiae  we  say,  to  acoommodaie  ooe*a 
adf  totheAastearof  apersoo;  ID  manage  his  t«ai|per  ; 
to  put  one  iolo  a  certain  Amaear;  to  corrtct  or  sour 
tha  immpmr.  Ummomr  Is  not  less  partial  in  iui  nature 
than  in  its  duratkm ;  It  flaea  ksalf  often  o«  oniy  one 
ol^ect,  or  respects  only  one  parUeular  dlreetkm  of  the 
foeUags:  lea^  extends  to  all  the  ac4k>oa  and  opinions 
aa  weNaafoettnnoraman:  Kgivesaeokwringtoall 
fca  sayst  does,  thinks,  aadmels:  *  There  ara  three  or 
four  slnfle  men  who  suit  my  temper  to  a  lialr.*— Cow- 
FBR.  We  may  be  in  a  tesiaar  for  writing,  or  reading ; 
for  what  is  gay  or  what  is  serious ;  for  what  is  noisy  or 
what  is  quiet:  but  our  tewtper  la  discoverable  in  our 
daily  conduct;  we  may  be  in  a  good  or  ill  knmew  in 
company,  but  in  domestic  lifo  and  in  our  closet  rela- 
tione we  show  whether  we  wre  good  or  111  t^sipers^  A 
HMn  shows  hfai  toflisar  la  dlflbrenC  or  trifling  actions ; 
ke  shows  his  temfer  \m  the  araet  iaiportant  uctfons :  it 


may  be  a  man%  AaaMar  to  tit  VhBa  odMn  MAnd,  or  to 
go  unshaven  while  others  shave;  but  he  shows  Ut 
temper  as  a  Christian  or  otherwise  to  forgiving  ii^uiiea 
or  harbuuring  resentments:  in  living  peaceably,  or  itt' 
dulgjlng  himself  in  contentions ; 
It  is  the  curKof  kings  to  be  attended 
By  staves,  that  take  thehr  kMmewre  for  a  wanant 
To  break  into  the  btoodhouse  of  Ufo. 

SBAXSnAKB* 

•  This,  I  shall  call  It  evangdieal,  tmuper  la  for  flrom 
being  natural  to  any  corrupt  ton  or  Adam.*— Ham- 
mond. 

The  same  distinction  Is  kept  up  between  the  tenui 
when  applied  to  bodies  of  men.  A  nation  may  hara 
its  Avmoar  and  its  temper  as  much  as  an  Individual : 
the  former  discovers  ttsHf  In  the  manners  and 
foshion  ;  the  latter  In  its  publlck  spirit  towards  its  go- 
vemment  or  other  nations.  It  has  been  the  most  uu' 
lucky  kunttmr  of  the  present  day  to  banish  ceremonyi 
and  consequently  decency,  from  all  companies;  *True 
modesty  Is  ashamed  to  do  anv  thhig  that  is  opposite  to 
the  Ammmct  of  tlie  company.'— AnmsoH.  The  temper 
of  the  thnes  is  somewhat  more  sober  now  than  It  wa« 
during  the  heat  of  the  revolutionary  mania ;  '  An  irre* 

Slar  tempere  in  trade  and  business  are  but  Uke  Irregu 
tempers  In  eating  and  drinking.*— Law. 

Hmmemr  and  wieed  agree  in  denoting  a  partlcalar  and 
temporary  stale  of  feeling ;  but  they  diflh'  in  the  cause  t 
the  former  being  attrilmtable  rather  to  the  nhysical 
sute  of  the  body ;  and  the  hitter  to  the  moral  name  of 
the  mind:  the  former  therefore  Is  independeut  of  all 
external  chrcumstances.  or  at  all  events,  of  any  that  ar« 
reducible  to  system;  the  latter  is  guMed  entirely  by 
erents.  Humomr  is  therefore  generally  taken  In  a  bad 
sense,  unless  actually  qnaliflea  by  some  epithet  to  tha 
contrary; 

Their  AasMitr^  are  not  to  be  woo 

But  when  they  are  imposed  upon.— HiTiMBRAi. 
Mood  Is  always  taken  In  an  indifllerent  sense ;  *  Strango 
as  H  nmjr  Mem.  the  most  ludkmua  lines  I  ever  wreta 
have  been  written  in  the  saddest  sMsd.*— CowpAr. 
There  Is  no  calculating  on  the  Aasieitr  of  a  man ;  It 
depends  upon  his  mood  whether  he  performs  III  or  well: 
it  is  necessary  to  suppress  A««i#«r  in  a  chikl ;  we  di^ 
cover  by  the  melancholy  mood  of  a  man  that  sometliini 
distresabg  hat  happenra  to  tiim. 


DISPOSITION,  TEMPER. 

DimssitMa,  ftom  diepoee  (v.  TV  diupsss),  l_ 

here  the  state  of  being  dtspsssd;  Isa^psr,  like  («a^psra> 
sisaly  from  the  Latin  Uimnermmenium  and  tempero  to 
temper  or  manage,  sonifies  (he  thing  modelled  or 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  mind  and  ita 
Waa;  but  dupoeUion  reapects  the  whole  frama  and 
texture  of  the  mind :  Isa^psr  respects  only  the  bias  or 
toneof  thefeeUnp. 

Diepoeition  is  permanent  and  settled ;  *  My  fl-iend 
has  his  eye  more  upon  the  virtue  and  diepoeition  of  his 
children  than  their  advancement  or  wealth.*— Stkblk. 
Temper  Is  transitory  and  fluctuating  ;  *The  man  who 
lives  under  an  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine  presence 
keeps  up  a  perpetual  cheerfhlness  of  temper.*— Amn- 
tow.  The  disioeition  comprehends  the  springs  and 
motives-  of  action ;  tlie  temper  Influences  the  actfont 
for  the  tbne  bekig:  It  is  pessible and  not  unfVequent  to 
have  a  good  daqiesttisa  with  a  bad  (saipsr,  and  vice 


A  good  diepoeition  makes  a  man  a  useful  member  of 
society,  hut  not  always  a  good  qompanion ;  *  Akenside 
was  a  young  man  warm  artth  every  notion  that  by 
nature  or  accident  had  been  connected  with  the  sound 
of  liberty,  and  by  an  eccentricity  which  such  diepoei- 
tione  do  not  easily  avoid,  a  fover  of  contradiction,  and 
no  friend  to  any  thing  establbhed.*— Johnson.  A  good 
insvar  renders  a  man  acceptable  to  all  and  peaceaMe 
with  all,  but  essentially  usefol  to  none;  'Incofiee- 
haoaes  a  man  of  my  Csaipsr  Is  hi  his  elenent,  for 
if  he  caanot  talk  he  can  be  still  awre  i 
company 
hearer.*— I 

towards  ooneetlag  the  erroart  of  Iss^mt;  but  whero 
there  let 


cannot  talk  he  can  be  ttill  awre  agreeable  to  hit 
tny  as  well  aa  pleated  ia  himstff  in  being  a 
r.*— Stulb.  a  good  dispooUion  will  go  for 
it  ooneetlag  the  erroart  of  isaipsr;  bur 
•  a  bad  dii^etttisa  ther«  aro  MOkapM  of 


£iiau0H  sTNomrifEs. 


r,  iNomiAncHf. 

Dis,MM0»\nfim  prMaitag  lyUoe  to  tffcw  fcMhe 
lenoSftwMortbe  mioi;  fii  tte rw«t e»e forto 
Mrttenlftr frame:  tecttnctfra, *. ^M«e*««»<-         ^ 

SSaltofthtttowliWiI*»i»ii^7*««i-f  ,.  ^^^ 

■tod  tttSTtteie; » it  !■  U»^dttty  of  crjjnr  mw  wkp 
would  be  tnie  to  hliDMlf,  to  obuUD  tr  poiiiUe  a  ^«yMn- 
K^tobepleaaed.'-&rB«L«.    A»  Mi«lt«^»  ta  PJurU- 


rw,  reiSiiliif  l«i»«r,  a  maa  deeuojrt  hta  own  peace  or 

tbeiioondr>rom  the  tlKHiilntof  Bialiitttdei  eo«— «■ 
ud  eonfoottde  the  laiH(Mt*«)i  ttat  the  be«  mm- 


coiar,  leflirrii^ alwBTf  to  a  paiUoular object;  »fb«e 
■evef  wae  a  itoe,  bebew  nie,  when  I  wanted  an  fiwli- 


MiiM  to  euUlraie  your  eeteem,  and  proaMMe  your  In- 
XZ^'^vS^<nJ»  (LHUr,  ^f  Ck^)-  After  the 
■ertbnnanee  of  a  eerioue  doty,  no  one  ta  expected  to  be 
hTa  durpenlira  for  laoghter  or  meniment:  it  ta  l»- 
cooiini  toMppreitoar^ieimetiM  tolaucblcr  in  the 
veMnce  of  thSe  who  wlih  to  be  eerious:  we  ahoold 
be  caieAil  not  to  enter  Into  conlroverey  with  one  who 
ahowe  a  Mt^-itwm  to  be  anfliendiy.  Whcnayouog 
pMiM  dtoco^era  any  mofimUtM  to  itody,  there  are 
hopee  of  Me  iBproirement. 

TEHFERAMENT,  TEMPEEATDRE. 

TWereawml  and  tmrntr^t^w  both  o^tj*** 
pNMthat  itato  wfatoh  arbea  fton  the  tomperlng  of  op- 
IMltoor  vaiyiai  ooaUtieB;  the  umf^wmmt  ieaaWof 
Mlinal  bo^ee,  and  the  inip«f«c«r«  of  the  aiaMephere. 
lfenofaaangulneCMqMr«a«ia  ought  to  be  cantloue 
in  their  dleti^  Withojrt  a  proper  <f"^^«'<^:^<^  «% 
paitkalaf  art  whieh  be  atodlei,  hie  otinoel  peine  wUl 
heto  no  purpeee.*— Bu©e»*L.  All  bodice  are  etnmgly 
aflbcted  jqr  theiMqMrc<«r«  of  the  air ;  'O  happy  Eur 
land,  where  there  le  euch  a  rare  itMperetare  of  heat 
and  cold.*— BowBLL. 

FEAMB,  I'^'S&J^JJ?^^*"™'*'  ^^ 

JV^iM  la  118  1810181  eeoee  le  that  wMeh  fcraae  the 
aitorloor  edflnf  of  any  thtoi,  and  eonegaenUy  delei- 
BineeilBlbrm;  It  le  applied  to  man  phyifcBaUy  or  men- 
taUy.  MdenoilBf  thateonethnent  portion  of  hkn  which 
■eemetohoMthereettofeiher;  which  by  an  eztenelon 
of  the  mettpbor  li  UkevHae  pot  for  the  whole  contents, 
the  whole  bodv,  or  the  whole  mind;  («itp«rand  Urn- 
ptrmmtrnt,  in  LaUn  Umptramtmtwm,  ttom  Umffr^to 
govern  or dlapoea.  ricnHy  the paiticolarmodee of  b^ 
Stapondoror^illaad;  twMtrterten,  from  <eiitft»te  ot 
^pobt,  eignlflee  the  partkalat  mode  of  being  MMli- 
tiilid  or  Ibraied. 

#VaM,  when  applied  to  the  body,  is  taken  to  Ha  mei« 
Mfvenalesnse;  aewhenweepeakof  the /Vwm  being 


7ta»«raaM8t  and  ei 
•tate  o?  the  IndlvWu^,  ._  - 
mixture  oftbe  phyijeal  aad  »«»5 »«"  J-j^LTT- 
porelyphysleel  application.  A  man  with  a  warm  Urn; 
KSiS  owrn  hTiwmmi  ^J^TT^^^  Sff 
Impetusof  the  Mood;  ■  "« ''^^ **£?•  *2S^ 
i^ls exposed  to  greet  AnctuathNie  to  Me  heaMhj/l 
bm  MwlityTmoie  need  of  a  lauch  dian  a  cry,  beto^ 
■omewhat  teweed  to  metoneholy  by  my  t»««s|ii? 
— Cowpca.  Hlow  little  our  BotuMmMn  *■  eijeto 
bear  a  remove  Into  parts  of  this  air.  not  mndi  Mgber 
than  that  we  commonly  breatbejnr-~LocE«. 

The  whole /V«w«  of  a  new-born  Inftmt  Is  peMariy 
lender.  Men  of  fierce  tsipars  are  to  be  found  to  aft 
natloae;  men  of  senenine  i0si*«rs  are  more  neqMM 
in  warm  climatee;  tiie  emuutwtimu  of  ftamlee  aw 
more  tender  than  tlMae  of  the  BMie,  and  thdr /y«ne» 
are  altogether  more  eneoepiible. 

TO  aUALIFY,  TBMPEB,  HUHOUK. 
£>Mlt/%.  compounded  of  the  LaUn  eaelit  and  fm^ 
iiffSfles  to  make  a  thlM  what  Houi^t  to  be;  to  Imi- 
S-,ftom  leeyaf,  Is  to  wfMato  the  Mwper""-"  «^ 
*««ie«r  is  to  suit  to  the  kummtr. 
Things  are  fimHM^«ecordlng  to  € 

what  la  loo  harsh  most  be  f««M«(  ^  ij-<^ o 

Is  soft  and  lenWve;  iWnp  am  ftawcrsd  by^reea 
thtogs  perfoeHy  dlscordwH  shoukl  not  be  r 

iTthCpi  I    •        " ' -* •■ 


nent;  l» 


anbieet  tonMay< 
pel&e  penon  wlU 


u^S^ 


red  by  contrivance:  whal  to 
renaipss  to  be  lmm»mtei ; 

Msi 


I  fafWmlof  ai 


M  when  we  speak  of  the /VwM 

,  or  the  hnmao /V«aM  betagwt 

whenappMed  to  tke  mtod  t 


ftilly  eonmSS^:  when  appMed'to  tibe  b^  H  wii 
admU  either  of  a  general  or  festrlded  signilleation 

The  soul 

Contemplatei  what  die  li,  mid  whence  she  came. 
And  almoet  comprehends  her  own  amastot/resie. 

JBinrita. 
T^smsr,  which  is  appUeaMe  only  to  the  miml,  le  taken 
for  tta  gaaerM  or  partfcolar  stale  of  the  todivUuali 
Tishe 
Bemevpemil 
ThentMBlBB 


B  expression  of^kinJfnem;  at  is  the  exMlE^er 
Mendriirp  torectlOe  or  at  least  to  fti«I</l«  the  mallgnHj 
oftheeesurmlsee.*— Sotrro.  Providence  hae  ««i^«W 
the  eeaeone  80  as  to  mix  something  that  is  pleasant  fee 
them  all:  'Ood  to  Ma  meicy  haa  so  framed  and  8m- 
9€r9i  hk  woid,  that  we  have  for  the  most  part  a  le- 
serve  of  mercy  wrapped  up  to  a  curse.'--«ocTH.  W^ 
tuie  Itself  Is  sometUnes  to  be  *iMw»ped  wbM  mt  to 
employed:  b«l  the  Umpert  of  men  require  stfll  morn 
to  &  Aaswurarf;  •Our  Brhhh  gardeners.  Instead  of 
AnsMVftiif' nature,  love  to  deviate  from  H  ae  much  a* 
possUrie.'— Abmsom.     

GOOD-NATURE,  GOOD-HUMOUR. 

position  to  pleaee  aSThe  ptoaaed:  M>l«5r5™»*; 
GaMtuar  and  permanen^  the  tatter  to  mnporary  w« 
parUal:  the  former  Ilea  to  the  nature  and  ftaaae of  t— 
mind ;  the  lalter  to  ttie  slato  of  the  hmnoom  or  t-^ 
A  /— d^ietnred  man  lisommenii  Mmself  at  i 
fcy  bta  /Md-natafv;  a  findJtosnarwi  man 


#eed-iui(««v; 
,  fihnself  partlealariy  as  8  „_ 
,«.rt  displays  itself  by  a  readtoem  to  _ 
oAeee;  •A&Wlltv,  mUdnem,  tendecnessy  and  a  „-„ 
wMeh  I  ffould  lUn  bring  back  to  its  origin^  signiflen- 
tion  of  virtoe,  I  mean  ^wsdiMlar^are  of  ^My  ■ea.'^ 
Anoisoir.  Oetikwmtur*  Is  confrned^ otoM^jo ^tto 
eaae  and  eheerftdni 


The  firame  comprehendb  eMier  the  whole  body  of 
mental  powers,  or  the  partlcolurAspositlon  efthose 


powera  In  Individuals;  the  ttw^er  comprehends  the 
general  or  particular  state  of  foeling  as  wen  as  Ihlnktog 
to  the  individual.    The  mental  frame  which  receives 


or  particular 

ju  uw  individual.    1 .«.  ««« —  ^ : — 

any  vIolemooncosriDn  is  UnMe  to  derangement; 
Yonr  steady  soul  pnserves  her/S^esM, 
In  good  and  evU  timee  the  same.— 8wirr. 
n  b  neeeesary  for  those  who  govern  to  be  weN  ae- 
•uataied  wkh  the  tsHMir  of  thoae  whom  they  govern ; 
^ha  brato  may  devbe  town  for  the  Mood,  hot  a  hot 
asMMT  leape  o*er  a  coM  deeree:.*-4taAUPB«j«.  By 
wflaction  on  thevariottBatmbmeBofdiePtvtae  Being, 
n  man  may  easily  bring  Ms  mind  toto  a  frmme  of 
devotion;*  There  to  a  great  tendency  to  chiirfhlwm 


jrftdnem  of  one's  outward  deportnwnt  Im 

soeialeonveree;  'There  wee  but  one  who  kepi  np  Mb 
rssd^meav  to  the  Land<e  End/— Anseeoii.  O^d- 
SlnrtisapttobegoJUyofweakeoanpltonees: 
teswnrtoapt  tobeeocceededbylmofpe— * 
and  depreeslon.    Ossd  antoi  <  Is  anplieaMe  c 

character  of  the  indlvidnni;  /oed-Aamear  may  I 

of  a  whole  eompanv:  It  to  a  inrk  of /Md-Mi«r»  to  n 
man  not  to  dieinrb  the  /ssd-Jtomsar  of  the  company  nn 
tetoLbyieeanttog  the  aflhmt  that  tooArad  Umhf 

OMd^Msfars  ^oaliflea  everr thine  we  iby or  diken 
.  _    !! .^^  bearable;  •!  coocladod». 


as  to  render  even  reproof , 

however  imaeconntaUe  the  aasertlon  rotaht  u^^^  -- 
flrst  sight,  that  f»sdiMl«rs  was  an  eesendal jraMkf »» 
asntlrt«.^-A©msoii.  Os«l-Aa«#iw  takesoff  from  thn 


personaltty  of  every  remark ;  •  When  VlmO  i 
that  dM  not  hato  Bavtae  might  love  MKVtoe; 
to  perlbet  gai  JlBsiias/— .*  •- — -^ 


sBld'^Bn 


lltOUBH  8T1IONTMS0. 


»9 


jiALOiwY,  nnnr,  susnoioN.  i 

jMlMMf, In  TwoehiaUuM, Latin xtlanu^Qntk 
XmKtrmMU,  oompounded  oT  ^^X*^  and  r^mnt  to  strike  or 
fiL  nfgolflM  property  filled  with  a  buruinf  desire;  «iMy, 
la  French  Mete,  LaUa  uuridM,  fWrn  mvufM.  com- 
poaaded  of  in  privaUve  and  mdM  to  see,  eicnlAea  noC 
looking  at,  or  lookinc  at  In  a  contrary  directioa. 

We  aie  imImw  of  what  Is  our  own,  we  are  momm 
of  what  tfl  aiwiher*s.  jMlmn  f^m  ^  loM  what  It 
has;  ratw Is  pained  at  seeing  another  hare.  Princes 
lie  fMlMtf  of  their  authority;  sottjects  ara  MajMtf  of 
their  ligbu:  courtiers  are  *mvums  of  those  In  fkrour ; 
'    V  of  superior  heauly. 


rwtobHWXlttnosUiti 


suloect; 
Ftt  I  most  speak  what  wMon  would  oooecal, 
Aad  truths  imridiaut  to  the  great  reveal.— Pora. 

of  aaoiber^  htp- 

desire  10  Mcel  m 

vaiag|oi7)  an  aw 


A  BMO  is  sMdsM  wbsa  the  prasMCt  c 
piacsB  ghres  hiss  pain;  •Tbeythatd 
loo  oMunr  ssaaen  oat  «r  lavliy  aad  VI 
-  -  "• — ^   a.^^^ 


therefore,  to  satisfy 
JdalMMis  a  nohiec 
tothaob)ec(;  lathef 
ttanshoipenedbyfear.lnt'  ' 
sOaaulaisd  by  fiear;  •  Ever] 
■niaral  than  hk  moral  qua 


TbeJtaUus  man  has  an  ot^ect  of  desire,  someUdna 
ao  get  aad  something  to  retain :  he  does  not  look  beyond 
the  objea  that  imeiferas  with  Ms  eoioymeat ;  aisalMu 


f  object 

huyMnd  may  thsrafore  be  anpeasedT  by  the 
of  hii  wife's  animosity  against  the  olject  of  his  iso- 
IsMf.  The  MMiMM  man  sickens  at  the  sifht  of  eiOiqr- 
Bsent;  be  is  easy  only  la  the  misery  of  others:  alleo- 
deavouis,  therefore,  to  satisfy  an  mmous  man  are 
'  -  1  noble  or  an  Ignoble  passion, 

la  the  former  cose  it  Is  emula- 
B  the  latter  case  It  Is  needlnem 
Bvery  smn  Is  more jealsas  of  his 
'  qualities.*— Hawksswostb. 
*T  is  ddng  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these, 
Benders  as^eal#««,  and  destroys  our  peace. 

Wallse. 
JBavy  is  alwaya  a  base  pamloo,  bavinff  the  worst  pao- 
alaos  In  Its timin :  *The  meiaiu  man  is  In  pain  upon 
all  occasions  which  should  give  him  pfeasuM.'— 
AnotsoK. 

J»^Uu*  Is  applicable  to  bodies  of  mea  as  weN  as 
Individuals ;  aufisus  to  Individuak  only.  Nations  are 
j4Uom§  of  amr  Interference  on  the  pari  of  any  other 

rower  in  their  commerce,  government,  or  territory; 
While  the  people  are  so  j4m10u»  of  the  clergy*s  am- 
bition, I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  them  to  rafbnB 
the  worM,  than  by  using  all  honest  arts  to  make  tbem- 
aelves  acceptable  to  the  laity.*— Swirr.  Individuals 
are  sneiMis  of  the  rank,  wealth,  and  honounof  each 
other;  *A  woman  does  not  «aey  a  man  for  fighting 
courage,  nor  a  man  a  woman  for  iter  beauty.'— 
CoLuaa. 

Jaoloumi  and  nupUi^m  both  Imply  a  foar  of  an- 
other's will,  Intentioas,  or  power,  to  dtopossem  one  of 
aome  object  of  desire:  butiniMUinwirtlieretonooeof 
the  distrust  which  befongi  to  numitmu  Th9  Jtalmu 
man  does  not  dispute  the  Integrity  or  sincerity  of  hli 
opponent;  the  sospldoas  man  thhiks  111  of  both. 
MLmtf  exists  property  between  equals,  or  those  who 
Buy  wItlKNU  direct  Injustice  make  pretensioos  to  the 
same  thing;  rival  fovere  are  jemhu§  of  each  other: 
mupiMm  fixes  on  the  penoa  who  by  flrsnd  or  cfaream- 
▼ention  Is  supposed  to  aim  at  getting  what  he  has 
right  to;  men  smsprnt  those  who  have  once  cheai 
them.  JeaUu»§  is  most  alive  when  the  peneo*s  la- 
tenilons  are  known;  mu^icMii can  only  exist  while  the 
▼lews  of  the  party  are  concealed.  Accotdina  to  this 
meoosly  subslltnl 


LIVU.T,  8PBIOBTLY.  VIVAaOUB, 
8POBTIVB,  MBRRT,  JOCUND. 

/.*t>df  mniii^  hnvlng  Ilfb,  or  the  animal  spbto 
which  acciinipniiy  t]i«^  vitnl  spark;  sprifhtlmt  coo- 
tracttyl  from  fjrrtfftufnHw  r»r  J|]r<ri</W(y,  S^nifles  fol 
of  tHrlti ;  ^iariittsuj,  iii  Laiui  Weax,  from  otv«  to  Uv^ 
Ins  ihe  i>aiiie  urlghial  iiictiiiUi^  aslmc^;  sportive^  food 
of  ^^  P'Ady  (^jr  ^pori ;  mn^iy,  9.  ChetrfM;  j0amdt  la 
LaiJii  jflctcwJa^,  fmti*  jvirHftdHt  andiaos  to  deU^  " 
pleitfK^ 


distinetioo  Lord  Clarendon  has  erroneously  su 
the  woiAjemhmtf  for  that  of  tnapicUm  when  he  saya, 
«Tbe  obsanacy  in  Essex,  In  refusing  to  treat  with  tae 
iKlag,  proceeded  only  from  his  JeaUtuf^  (hat  when  the 
Wag  bad  got  him  Into  Ms  hands,  he  would  take  revenaa 
upon  blfls.'- Therecan  be  no  fmlMSf  between  a  sub- 
Joet  mid  a  king,  or  between  parties  enterina  into  a  treaty ; 
iut  there  may  be  tutpiewn  of  the  good  nlth  of  eUhar 
Bide  towards  the  other; 

Tboitfh  wisdom  wake,  mupidtm  steeps 

Atwlsdom*sgale;  and  to  simplicity 

Rerigns  her  charge;  while  goodnem  tMaka  no  ill 

WherenoUlf 


['.,  ff^nUlca  dt-hgliied  or  released. 
TTi«  KctEvhy  of  LbQ  ii^Art  wbea  It  beats  hlfh  with  a 
seniimt^it  of  ERj'Pty  \m  Mronifly  depicted  by  all  these 
tentiA :  tiK  U9*tlf  U  LJt«  niij*i  general  and  Hteral  In  tla 
slgiiiiirailoi>  ^  Uff^  tu  ft  nuniog  or  active  prindple,  is 
supposed  10  bB  iriikcrciLt  in  cuiritual  as  well  ss  material 
bodies;  the  foeUiv,  as  weU  as  the  body  which  baa 
wltMnapower  oTmovlag  arMtrarily  of  itself.  Is  said 
to  hava  l^s,  and  tai  whatever  oUeet  dds  Is  wanttaa , 
thia  oldect  to  said  to  be  dead:  In  like  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  or  ciicumstanoea  under  which  tMa 
movlM  principle  displays  itself,  the  object  to  denomi- 
nated iiMte,  ^pfVAliy,  atvadMS,  and  the  Mka.  Xias- 
<me««  to  the  property  of  chUdhood,  youth,  or  oven 
maturer  age :  gprightUmuf  to  the  peculiar  property 
of  youth  ;  wi^Afiiy  i9  m  qiiralli^  ron»pBitbt«r  wlUi  i\m 
sobrii'iyof  y*Ar&  ill  iufatii  frlMwn  jwJf  to  be  fiirfiy 
or  ociKL'fwlee  hi  &  few  |]iori[Ji0  aHer  Li#  bifth  ;  a  li^naliA, 
piirUculdrly  \ii  lier  rar\y  yeojn^  tLtlotdt  ufLiCi^  s  pi^asliif 
picture  tif  *jtri^AUinPM^  ]  »  FJnaciaiij  compaokjii  rfr* 
Caniii)i;ndi  tiiniMfir  wlwrevw  ]v  n>ei.  S^t twntei*  is 
an  accumpBLiilmeiit  of  tipclinrtM  or  Mpngkilinnts :  a 
$ptiekdfi:iiM  will  iihow  tta  spnffktiiHfft  tiy  Ibi  #pBrl- 
ivt  humour:  mirth  and  jorhmfit^  ftrt  ilH'  fcjcaia  of 
li^ttiitEMM  wiilch  display  thiipsi^lvcs  in  sfKiiiE  \ife ,  ttie 
fnnii^r  Si  a  faniUlaf  qoa!iiy,  inure  <f«)u*aii)y  la  be  ii*- 
G^ivcred  \n  vulgar  thao  In  pdiilKd  soclflcy:  jociodUf 
ki  A  rntin  of  tivtiintsi  which  poels  havv  oacrllwd  to 
nymplH  iiTKl  goddeKefl,  Mid  Olhcr  sdrisl  cnatui«t  «f 
the  liFiBft  nation  ^ 

Tliid!  ierm$  prewrvr  tKeani«seasewhe;i  tpplkKlts 
tlie  c]iiiracitri*iltka  or  a^Uon*  of  pervou  aj  when  ftp- 
plfpd  to  yht  x^tvim  tJifiiii«Ivesr  ImaclnALloii,  wiu  mu- 
rrfiflorj,  r('pre««'iiULU<rD,  and  Uw  lUe,  are  iwd^  ;  *  One 
Citiidy  10  locnrtiift^iu  wiUi  a  iti^^^^hna^ioatioii,  anoiliar 
widi:  a  solid  Judgeoieni.' — JauKsoji.  A  pejiiOfj'i  ait^ 
oMumer,  h)ok,  tune,  dance,  are  tprigkUp  ; 


INVIDIOUS,  SNVIOUB. 

t  In  Latin  taoid^sans,  Urom  itwiHa  and 

iaaidM  not  to  kMk  at,  signito  kMklM  at  with  an  avil 
eye :  tmioiu  to  litenlly  only  a  varlaaon  of  imvUwms. 
JhivUwuM  In  its  common  aceeptatioa  rignillas  canslag 
m  wlU ;  tnvituM  stonlfies  having  Ul  wUL 

A  task  is  mvitUnu  that  puts  one  fai  the  way  of 
{rivinc  oflbnce;  a  kwk  to  siiewas  that  to  foil  of  soof. 
TaviuMM  aualifles  tiio  thing;  mnri^us  quaHfiea  the 
temper  of  the  mind    If  to  mvidtsM  for  one  author  to 


Hto  neHiM  I 
Tbto  way  and  that  convolved,  In  fr  tokftd  ilea 
Their  frolieks  play.    And  now  tlie  tprigntlif  raea 
Invites  thsm  forth.— Taomoa. 

A  conversation,  a  turn  of  mind,  a  society,  to  vfeae^Mia; 
*  Ihr  every  victory  over  appetite  or  passion,  the  mind 
gabM  new  strength  to  refose  thoee  soUcitatkNia  by 
which  tlie  young  and  Hvmtifua  an  hourly  assaulted.' 
— Jomsow.  Tbs  moae,  the  pen,  the  Imagination,  to 
tptHiv:  the  meatiog,  tha  labgb,  the  song,  the  cob 
Mlt,tosMrry; 

Wam*d  by  tha  stiemaiag  light  and  sisrry  lark, 
Forth  luao  tiM  Jolly  dana.— Bojustillb. 


The  train,  Iha 


tajatKUMf 


Thosjaamd  fieels  with  ibem  tha  whiter  night. 
Thomsoii. 

OHBSRFOL,  MBRRT,  8PRIOHTLY,  GAY. 
GUif/W  signifies  AiU  of  dUsr,  or  of  that  wMch 
ekatn  (v.  7b  mitinuU);  aMiry,  In  Saxon  awr^,  to 
probably  connected  with  the  word  smts,  and  the  Latin 
sMTstria  a  strumpet;  §frifktim  to  contracted  fWan 
spiritedly;  ^«y  to  connected  with  Joy  and  Jocund,  hi 
Latin  /snmdiw,  from  /avs  to  delight ;  chm/ul  marks 


Bd  flow  of  spirits;  with  anrU  there  is  more 
of  tnmuK  and  noise ;  with  tpngkUifugt  there  to  more 
buoyancy ;  /oyety  comprehends  aiira  and  indulgence. 
A  dua^M  person  poriles;  tha  aurry  penon  laughs; 


80O 


ilNGUSH  STNONYMES. 


tiw  jpiifitf  9  penoB  dancflt ;  tbe  #«if  ponoo  taktt  his 

The  eJUerfnl  connteiuiDCe  reroaliu  ckurful;  It 
marks  the  contentmenl  of  ihe  heart,  and  Ita  freedoni 
from  pain :  Uie  vurry  face  w«l  oOcn  look  sad ;  a  trifle 
wUluimflurtAiBloaorcow:  ihe  jyn/«lm*«f  of  y«iui 
to  often  succeeded  by  the  lisUe»eM  of  bodUv  In- 
firmity,  or  the  gtoom  of  despondency:  gmf^y  is  n 
transitory  as  the  pleasures  upon  which  it  subaisis;  It 
is  often  followed  by  sulleiinees  and  discontent. 

Ckurfulne»$  Is  an  habitual  sUte  of  the  mind ;  mirik 
Is  an  occasional  elevaiion  of  the  splrils;  tprigkUinMa 
lies  in  the  teoiperatiue  and  flow  of  the  blood ;  r«y«ty 
depends  altogether  on  external  clrcuinstaocaa.  Re- 
ligion Is  the  best  promoter  of  ckeer/tUnest :  it  makes 
its  poeseasor  pleased  with  himself  and  all  around  him ; 
« 1  have  always  preferred  ckeerfulnes*  to  wurth:  the 
latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of 
the  mind,  Mirtk  is  short  and  transient;  ckurfuUets 
fixed  and  permnnenL'— Addisok.  Company  and  wine 
are  but  too  often  the  only  promoters  of  mirtk;  'Man- 
kind may  be  divided  into  the  msrry  and  the  serious, 
who  tioto  of  them  make  a  very  good  figure  in  the 
apecies  so  long  as  tlicy  keep  liieir  respective  humoun 
from  degenerating  Into  the  neighbouring  ezueme.'— 
AuoisoN.  Youth  and  health  wiU  naturally  be  attended 
with  sfrigkUitus* ; 
But  Venus,  anxious  fbr  her  son's  aflkirs, 
New  couwels  tries,  and  new  designs  prepares : 
That  Cupid  shonkl  assume  the  shape  and  face 
Of  sweat  Aseanius,  and  the  tptigkOf/  grace. 

DanBH. 
A  saccesslon  of  pleasures,  an  exemption  from  care, 
•nd  tlie  banishment  of  thought,  will  keep  gayety  alive. 
SprigkUy  and  mtrrf  are  seldom  employed  l)ut  In  the 
proper  sense  as  resiMcts  persons:  but  cheerful  and 
g«ty  are  extended  to  different  objects ;  as  a  ekeer/ul 
prospect^  a  ekeerful  room,  /ay  attire,  a  gaf  scene,  gaj/ 
colours,  dec.; 
To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manneia  reign, 
J  turn :  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Oay,  tvrigkUjf  land  of  wdrtk  and  social  ease, 
neai'a  with  Ihyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 

GOLOSMITB. 


UOHTNESS,  LEVITY,  FLIGHTINESS, 
VOLATIUTY,  GIDDINESS. 


Lightn*9*t  firom  ligktf  slgniflcs  the  abstract  quality ; 
Itfeitf ,  in  Latin  InrtftM,  from  levi»  light,  signifies  the 
•aroe J  voUlilitjff  in  Latin  volatitita»j  from  volo  to  fly, 
•Ignifies  flitting,  or  ready  to  fly  swlftlv  on ;  fiigktineit^ 
ftom  Jtigktf  and  jCy,  signifies  the  readinesB  to  fly ;  gid- 
din$$$^  from  #tddjr,  in  Saxon  gidig^  Is  probably  con- 
^Mcted  with  the  vetbgehen  to  go,  signifying  a  stale  of 
going  unsteadily. 

Ltgktnes*  is  taken  either  in  the  natural  or  meta- 
pborfcal  sense;  tJie  rest  only  la  the  moral  sense: 
tig/Must  is  said  of  tlie  outward  carriage,  or  the  in- 
ward temper;  {««i(yis  said  only  of  the  outward  ear- 
riage;  a  light  minded  man  treats  eveir  thing  ligkUv^ 
he  It  ever  so  serious ;  the  lightness  of  his  mind  is  evi- 
dent by  the  lightness  of  ids  motions.  Lightness  is 
common  to  both  sexes;  levitf  Is  peculiarly  striking  in 
ftmales;  and  in  respMt  to  them,  thc^  are  both  ex- 
eeptionnble  qualities  in  the  highest  degree :  wlien  a 
woman  has  lightness  of  mind,  she  verges  very  near 
towards  direct  vice ;  when  ttiere  is  levity  in  her  con- 
duct she  exposes  bersclf  to  the  imputation  of  crimi- 
nality;  *  lanocenee  gives  a  lightness  to  the  spirits,  ill 
imitated  and  ill  supplied  by  tint  forced  letncy  of  the 
vicious.*— BulIR.  yolatilityf  JlighUnesSf  and  giddi- 
nees  are  degrees  of  lightness,  which  rise  In  sfgnifica- 
tieo  on  oneanottier ;  voUUlity  being  more  than  liffht- 
iM*«,  and  the  others  more  than  vsUuiity:  lightness 
and  voUtiUty  are  defects  as  they  relate  to  age;  those 
only  wtio  ought  to  be  serious  or  grave  are  said  to  be 
UgM  or  volatiU.  When  we  treat  that  as  light  which 
b  weighty,  when  we  suflTer  notliing  to  sink  into  the 
mind,  or  make  any  iropressioD,  tills  Is  a  defective 
Ughtness  of  character;  when  the  spirits  are  of  a 
buoyant  nature,  and  the  thoughts  fly  from  one  object 
to  another,  without  resting  on  any  for  a  moment, 
this  lightness  becomes  volatility;  'If  we  see  people 
daochig,  even  In  wooden  tboes,  and  a  fiddle  alwa>-s  at 


their  beeK  we  are  sooQ  oonvliieai  of  tke  veUHU 
spirits  of  those  merry  staves.'— 8oiiaavii.L».  A  UM 
minded  person  sets  care  at  a  disuncc;  a  *«7airls 
person  catches  pleasure  from  every  passing  object. 
FUgktiness  and  giddiness  are  Uie  defects  of  youth; 
they  bespeak  that  entire  want  of  command  over  one's 
feelings  and  animal  spirits  which  Is  inseparable  from 
a  state  of  childhood  :  a  pghty  chlW,  however,  only 
fails  (hMn  a  want  of  attention ;  but  a  giddf  child,  like 
one  whose  head  is  In  the  natural  sense  giddy ^  is  unable 
to  collect  itself  so  as  to  have  any  consciousness  of 
what  passes:  a  Jlighty  person  commits  Improprieties : 
*  Remembering  many  JUghtinesses  in  her  writing,  I 
know  not  how  to  behave  myself  to  her.*- Richako- 
soR.  A  giddy  person  commits  extravagances ; 
The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide, 
With  noise,  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide. 

DftTDur. 

FROLICK,  GAMBOL,  PRANK. 
FroUck,  in  German,  itc  fHMiek  cbeerftU,  eoBMa 
fiom  froh  merry,  and  frende  Joy;  gmmhel  signiAaB 
literally  leaping  Inlo  the  air,  from  the  Italian  gmathm, 
in  FrcnchiasiA  the  1« ;  prasik  is  changed  from  prus^ee, 
which  literally  Blgnifles  to  throw  up  the  hind  feel  aAac 
the  manner  of  a  horse,  and  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  prangen  to  make  a  parade  or  Aias, 
and  the  Hebrew  t^lB  to  "ct  free,  because  the  freedom 
indicated  by  the  word  sremJk  is  more  or  lea  discorei^ 
•Me  in  the  sense  of  all  these  terms.  The /rsJwir  is  a 
merry,  Joyous  entertainment ;  thegawthol  a  a  danclnCt 
light  entertainment ;  the  prank  is  a  fVeakish,  wild  en- 
tertainment. Laughing,  singing,  noise,  and  feasting 
constitute  tlie  frsliek  of  the  careless  mind ;  it  belooga 
to  a  company:  conceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in  movement, 

gesture,  and  contrivance,  constitute  the  gambol ;  It 
ek>ngs  to  tlie  individual :  adventure,  eccentricity,  and 
humour  constitute  the  prank;  it  belongs  to  one  or 
many.  One  has  a  froUck ;  one  plays  a  gambol^  or  a 
prank.  FroUek  is  the  mirth  rattier  of  vulgar  minds; 
servants  have  their  frolicks  in  ttie  kitchen  while  their 
masters  have  pleasures  abroad ;  '  I  have  heard  of  some 
▼ery  merry  lyiows,  among  whom  the  froliek  wa« 
started  and  passed  by  a  great  majority,  that  every 
man  sliould  immediately  draw  a  tooth.'— Stkblb. 
Oambols  are  the  diversions  of  youth ;  the  Christmaa 
season  lias  given  rise  to  a  varietv  of  gambols  for  the 
entertainment  of  both  sexes.  The  term  gambel  may 
abo  be  applied  to  the  tricks  of  animals ; 

The  monsters  of  tlie  flood 
Oamhsl  around  hliu  In  the  wat'ry  way, 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play. 

POPB. 


And  in  tlie  same  sense  the  term  may  be  applied  flgura^ 
lively; 

What  are  tliose  crested  locks 
Tiiat  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind  t 

SUAXSPBAaB. 

Pranks  are  the  diversions  of  the  undisciplined ;  the 
rude  schoolboy  broke  loose  from  school  spends  his 
time  in  molesting  a  neighbourhood  with  bb  ndi- 
cbievous  j^rsnib;  *Some  time  afterward  (1756),  soom 
young  men  of  the  college,  wliose  chambers  were  near 
his  (Gray's),  diverted  themselves  by  frequent  and  troiH 
bicsoroe  nniaes,  and,  as  is  said,  by  pranks  yet  mora 
offensive  and  contemptuous.' — Jounson.  Frsliek  \m 
the  diversion  of  human  beings  only;  gambol  and 
prank  are  likewise  applicable  to  brutes ;  a  kitten  ^«ai. 
bols;  a  liorse,  a  monkey,  and  a  squirrel  wUI  ptay 
pranks. 

TO  AMUSE,  DIVERT,  ENTERTAIN. 

To  amuss  Is  to  occupy  tlie  mind  lightly,  from  tlie 
Latin  musa  a  song,  stgnifiring  ta  alhirs  the  auentioa 
bv  any  thing  as  light  and  airy  as  a  song ;  divert,  io 
French  dtvsrtjr,  Latin  dtetrto,  is  compounded  of  ds* 
and  verte  to  turn  aside,  signirying  to  turn  the  mbid 
aside  from  an  object ;  enlsrtain^  in  French  entrstenir^ 
compounded  of  etsl^^  intsr^  and  tenir,  or  tlie  Latin 
tcneo  to  keep,  signifies  to  keep  tite  mind  fixed  on  a 
thing. 

We  osittM  or  swtsrtam  by  engaging  U*e  attention  oa 
•ooie  prasent  ooeopttioB;  we  dresrt  by  drawing  th# 


ENOLiaH  STNCmTMEa 


m 


, I  tktmii  «ll  *ii  pfoeMdt  fcjr 

Iks  BMMW^  thM  pt«ini«  wiileh  (be  oUcct  produew, 
wMch  la  tbe.Arat  cue  !■  Ie«  vMd  ihon  io  tlM  Mcood, 
and  In  the  noMMl  e«M  It  laM  dttcaUa  tban  in  Um  tbird. 
Wbnte««r  mmmsm  uerrm  to  kill  Ubm,  to  InU  Um  Aeol- 
liM,  nad  teoWi  i«fl«eik«;  U  may  b«  toUtary,  aa- 
4aatary,  and  UfetaM,  b«t  alw  ^ociaMeor  iniaMectnal, 
MconllBC  to  ilM  tamper  of  tba  peaMm ;  *  1  yMtenlay 
pMMd  a  wlroto  ateraaoa  in  the  cbureliyaad,  the 
doltifln,  and  tba  church,  MUMtiy  mytdf  wUh  the 
lonbaloaea  and  liweriptlona  that loiai with  In  tboM 
aeveral  rcflou  of  the  d«ad.^^A»ouoii.  Whatairflr 
divtru  cauMt  mirth,  and  provoltes  laughter;  It  will 
be  active,  UTdjr,  and  tometUnea  tumidtuoaa ;  *Hls 
divcrMM  on  Uiis  occasion  was  to  mm  the  crotatewa. 
miitalien  ■ifna,  and  wrong  connivaneea  that  pawed 
amid  M>  naojr  broken  oad  rafracaed  raya  of  ■ifbL'— 
Aomaov.  Wbataver  tmUrtmuM  aela  on  ' 
and  awakena the undeaundioff;  it  muat  be  rati 
Md  ia  aaoaily  toeial ;  *  Will  Honeyeomb  waa 
§mUH«ummg,  the  otJier  nifht  at  the  play,  to  a  gentla. 


rigbt-baod.  wbiie  1  waa  at  bia 
t  MIeved  WiU 


leA.  The  gentleataa  ietteved  Will  waa  talking  to 
htnaeir/— Adduom.  The  bare  act  of  walking  aad 
cbaogli^  place  ntay  aaHiaf ;  the  tricka  4)f  animala 
divtrt;  eonveriaikMi  ealartchu.  We  alt  down  U»  a 
caidtable  to  be  aflHwad;  we  go  to  a  comedy  or  pan- 
lomiwe  to  be  divmUi ;  we  go  to  a  trafedy  to  be  tnUr- 
taxmad.  Children  ace  «NUM«d  with  kwking  at  pictoraa: 
ignorant  people  are  divtried  with  ■bowa;  iaieUigem 
people  are  mtUrtmntd  with  reading. 

The  duUeat  and  nioM  vacant,  aa  well  aa  the  moat  In- 
telligent, miiida  may  be  mmm*9d ;  the  moat  volatile  are 
dwtrud ;  the  moat  reflective  are  emUrUimU :  the  em- 
perour  Domltian  aMa^mf  Iiimaeirwlih  killing  fliea:  the 
emperour  Nero  divtrted  himaelf  with  appearing  beft>re 
hie  subjects  in  the  character*  of  gladiator  and  cha- 
ffloceer;  Socrates  §mUrtaim*d  bimfeir  by  dlscooislttg 
on  the  day  of  his  execution  with  his  (Henda  oa  the 
ImmortaUv  of  the  aout 

TO  AMUSE,  BEGUILE. 

^amaa  sigalfles  the  same  aa  la  the  preceding  article; 
htguUe  Is  coD^pounded  of  i*  and  MuiU  slgnUying  lo 
overreach  Wltli  #»il«.  As  <««««  denotes  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind;  to  b^uiU  expreawa  an  effect  or  coo- 
aequeace  of  amusement. 

Whan  mmmst  and  begwOe  exprsss  any  speeles  of  de- 
ception, the  former  inidicaiea  what  It  eflbcted  bv  per- 
aona,  and  the  latter  that  wbidi  is  eflbeted  bv  tirin^i. 
To  asuwa  Is  lo  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  undarstand- 
log;  lo  UgmiU  is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  memory 
and  conaciousness.  We  are  aanuad  by  a  fUse  story ; 
our  misfortunes  are  keguiUd  by  the  eharras  of  line 
music  or  fine  scenery.  To  siiifler  one's  self  lo  be 
aan(#«d  is  aa  act  of  weakness;  to  be  H|r«»<ad  It  a  relief 
and  a  privilege.  'Creduloua  people  are  easily  amnetd 
by  any  idle  tale,  and  thua  prevented  fhNn  p«Mtrating 
the  designs  of  the  artful;  *  In  latter  agea  Moua  frauds 
were  made  use  of  to  ssMiaa  mankind/— Admbok. 
Weary  travellers  b^gmiU  tba  tedium  of  the  Journey  by 
lively  cooveiaation ; 

With  aseaaing  Innocence  the  crowd  b€gvird, 

DavMiit. 


But  made  tlie  despoats 


AMUSEMENT,  ENTERTAINMENT,  DIVER- 
SION, SPORT,  RECREATION,  PASTIME. 

.^awismawt  rfgnifies  here  that  which  serrea  to  aaiaaa 
(a.  TV  a«ia«(,  divert);  aatsrCamsMnt.  that  which 
serves  to  eiUertaim  (r.  TV  oaiase);  diner»ion%  that 
which  ssrves  to  dtvert  (v.  TV  aauiaa,  div«H) ;  apTt^ 
that  which  serves  to  give  4y«rt ;  r«er«a<»aa.  that  whieb 
aerves  to  rmrtaf^  tmn  racwaala^,  partlcipla  of  racrcs 
or  ra  and  era*  to crtate or  aiake  alive  agaUi;  ^astftu, 
that  which  serves  lo  aaaa  ti'au- 

Tbe  first  four  of  these  tema  ace  either  applied  to 
obfects  wliich  specifically  aerve  the  porpoaes  of  plea- 
sure, or  to  euch  as  may  accidentally  serve  this  porpose ; 
the  last  two  terms  are  employed  only  in  the  latter  aaaae. 

The  dfaOnction  between  the  firat  three  tenna  are 
very  almllar  hi  thia  as  hi  the 
ai«iir  Is  a  general  term,      "' 
Chan  th« 
great; 


in  the  preceding  case.  Awm—' 
which  conprefiendt  little  mon 
I  of  pieatore,  wbtiher  toMdl  or 


AtAllaogioaa*d 
The  world  beneatk,  we  groan  beneath  an  boor: 
Wecry  tot  mercy  to  the  next  aaiaaaaianl. 
Tlie  next  aaMsaaiani  mortgages  our  fields. 

Yoviia. 
EMertMinmmt  Is  a  species  of  a«i«stm«a<  which  la 
always  more  or  leas  of  an  Intellectual  nature;  *Tho 
aiage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  aouroe  of  the  most 
noble  and  oseAU  ««t«ria<MR<nl«^were  It  under  proper 
regulationa.*— ADOiaoN.  Dietrtimu  and  tparU  are  a 
apeclea  of  amuMmenU  more  adapted  to  the  young  and 
the  active,  particularly  the  latter:  the  theatre  or  the 
concert  la  an  anlarUtnauat :  Iblra  and  pubttck  ex- 
hibitkma  are  dineirtwm;  *  When  I  waa  aome  yaara 
yonager  than  I  am  at  preaeat,  I  need  to  employ  myself 
In  a  more  laborious  dhmei^m^  wlikh  I  learned  from  a 
Latia  trsatlse  of  exercises  that  is  written  with  great 
;  It  is  there  called  the  •yiafi«x*«i  ^  ^^ 
with  a  man*s  own  shadow.' — Anrnsoa. 
Gamea  of  racing  or  cricket,  buntinii,  shooting,  and  the 
like,  are  aparu  ;*  With  great  respect  to  country  j^parta, 
I  may  say  this  gentlemnn  could  paaa  hia  lime  agree- 
abi^,  if  there  warn  not  a  ft>x  or  a  hare  in  hia  cooBiy.'— 
Stkblk. 

/iacraalias  and  jraaCtea  are  terma  of  relative  import : 
the  former  la  of  uae  for  thoae  who  labour ;  the  latter 
for  thoee  who  are  idle.  A  reevMin,  muat  partake 
more  or  leaa  of  the  nature  of  an  aaiaaesianf,  but  it  is 
an  occupation  which  owca  ita  pleaaure  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  mind  from  aevere  exertion :  in  thia  manner  ni^ 
denlngmay  be  a  raeraatMn  to  one  wboatodlea;  *Plea- 
aore  and  rtr—tion.  of  one  kind  or  other  are  abaolulely 
oeceaaary  to  relieve  our  minda  and  bodica  from  too 
conatant  attention  and  labour :  where  therefore  publlck 
divereiotu  are  tolerated,  it  behooves  persona  of  dia- 
tinction,  with  their  power  and  example,  to  preaide  over 
them.*— STSU.K.  Company  la  a  recreation  to  a  man 
of  buaineaa :  the  pmetiwu  ^  the  amueement  of  the  leiauTO 
hour:  it  may  be  alternately  a  dtveratoa,  a  a^arf^  a 
aimpfe  aanuasuat,  aa  ciicumatancea  require;  *Your 
microacope  brings  to  eight  aboala  of  living  creatnrea  in 
a  apoonful  of  vinegar;  but  we,  who  can  diatinguiah 
them  in  their  diflTerent  mafnitudca,  aee  among  them 
aeveral  huge  Leviaihana  that  terrify  the  UtUe  fty  of 
animala  about  them,  and  take  their  ^aattsia  as  In  aa 
ocean.*— AnoisoK. 

MIRTH,  MERRIMENT.  JOVIALITY,  JOLLITY, 
HILARITY. 

These  terms  all  express  that  species  of  gavely  or  Joy 
which  betongs  to  company,  or  to  men  in  their  social 
intercourse. 

Mirtk  refers  to  the  feeling  displayed  in  the  otuward 
conduct:  wmji fawat,  and  the otner  terma,  refer  rather 
to  the  external  czpreaaiona  of  the  feeling,  or  the  cauaea 
of  the  feellog,  than  to  the  feeliag  itaelf :  mtrfk  ahowo 


Itaelf  In  laochter,  in  dancina,  aliiflni 

conaiatB  of  each  tluiiga  aa  are  apt  to  excite 


more  we  are  diapdaed  to  laugh,  the  greater 
is  oar  mirtk;  the  mors  there  la  to  create  lauffatar.  the 
greater  ia  the  in  i  imtmi :  the  tricka  of  Punch  and  hia 
wife,  or  the  Jokee of  a  clown,  cause  much  mirtk  among 
the  gaping  crowd  of  ruatica;  the  amuaemenia  with  the 
swing,  or  the  rouadaboat,  afford  much  aurrteaai  to  the 
visitanis  of  a  ftlr.  Jlftra  Is  coafined  lo  no  age  or 
station;  but  aMrrAnaat  belonfi  more  particolariy  to 
young  people,  or  those  of  the  lower  station;  aicramay 
be  provoked  wherever  any  number  of  persona  Is  aaaem- 
Med;  *Tbe  highest  gratilkation  we  receive  here  (han 
company  Is  at^O,  which  at  the  best  Is  but  a  flutlering, 
oaqoiet  motion.*— Pon.  Jfarriaiaat  cannot  go  for- 
ward a^  w iMie  ao  property  aa  at  flUra,  or  oonnnon  and 
pabUck_placea;  *He  woo  beet  knowa  our  naturae  by 
each  afiU^iona  recalla  oar  wandering  tbougbta  fmm 
Idle  Bill  I  iBHwr  *— Gkat.  .Aaia/tly  or >aUily,  and  Aiia- 
rUfj  are  apeeica  of  wurrimenl  which  belong  to  thecoop* 
vivial  boaird, or  10  lasB  refined  indulgences:  >vtalAf  or 
JMUf  Is  the  unrsfined,  unUcensed  Indulgence  In  tha 
of  the  table,  or  any  social  eatertalnmeals ; 


Now  swama  the  viUagao^er  Vbmjmrial  mead. 

Thomboh.. 
Whh  branches  we  the  (hnes  adorn,  and  waste 
In  jaUiig  the  day  ordain'd  to  be  the  last. 

Dimiic 
iiaflriiy  It  tho  Mune  thing  qualified  tiy  tba  cuHiyatioA 


BHOLIBH  nNOKTWBB. 


•BdioodteiMorciiteMBpuqr:  wc  may  expect  to  flod 
nuMS/MMelilr  Md  joUitf  at  a  poMIek  dtaoar  of  me. 
cbanlcks,  wateniMii|  or  laboarera:  we  may  expect  to 
And  JUUrilyatapaMlckdluierorBoMemee:  eating, 
drinking,  and  nolae  coutUute  the  jovitUitm ;  the  con- 
venation,  the  lOttgc.  the  loaMi,aml  the  puMick  apiritoT 
the  company  coiitribute  to  kUmriiif:  'He  that  contri- 
kutei  to  the  kilmriiy  of  the  vacant  hmur  wlU  be  wel- 
eottfld  with  ardour/— JoaneoM. 


FEsnvrrr,  mirtel 

TtKie  la  eoomonly  miHk  with/etwU^,  bat  than 
may  be  ftequeotly  flwti  wtthottt /^vtwity.  Tkm/u- 
tMtm  Ilea  tn  the  ootwaid  drcuaMianoes:  mirtk  in  the 
•emperor  the  mind.  Avtmiy  la  rather  the  producer 
or  ««>tfc  than  the  enra  Itidf:  ArtMttr  Inctodea  the 
■oeial  eakqrmenta  or  eating,  drhikhig,  daadng.  eardK 
Mid  other  pleaMrw;  'PMatratoi,  fearing  that  the /«»- 
iMtv  or  m  gumla  would  be  ialerrapced  bv  the  mla- 
€OodMt  orThraatppui,  nae  ftom  tail  teat,  and  eotnated 
liim  to  itay.*— CuMaaaLAini.  JIfira  wdadm  ta  It 
the  booyaney  oT  ipblta  which  la  eagemieied  by  a  pai^ 
ticlpdllon  in  auch  pleasuiee ; 

Low  Uei  that  hooae  when  unMiiown  diaaghta  In- 


W\ 


Then  grqrbeard  wUrA  and  railing  toil  retlr*d. 


OoLOaMXTB. 


OEAVB,  SERIOUS,  SOLEMN. 

OroMfln  JjMttn  grtitiff  lirsvy,  tlauotcii  Uis  weli^ht 
which  keeps  the  mind  {ir  pvm^ti  dowu,  aoil  (iTt^vfHta 
buoyancy;  It  it  oppoeeul  lo  the  \\iifi:  *eniniM,  in  Liiln 
senu  late  or  ilow.  marliA  Hie  tiutiihy  of  pLohtic^b  or 
coasideratenea,  eitber  in  die  inind;  or  thai  ivhldi 
occupies  tlie  mind :  It  Is  r»p[v>«ed  ta  ilir  jotwifie, 
•  €frmv0  ezpremes  mtn^  ElLon  jtrnoaLit;  It  doa  not 
merdy  bespeak  the  abt^skc-  t^i  m\riiy,  bm  iiiai  heavl> 
nemof  mind  which  Is  drii^tnyt^r]  in  ni\  the  movt^iiiMita 
of  the  body;  »aricu$nets,  on  Lhe  oiJier  hrtod^  berpeiJcs 
IM  depresidon,  but  sknply  Bt^Bdin^ta  of  nctlon,  and  a 
refrainment  flrom  all  timi  \a  jitcuiar^  A  nmit  may  tie 
grav§  in  bis  walk.  In  U\*  UtiiCi  \n  liii  Er^tiirf^,  tn  Jiis 
looln,  and  aM  bis  exteriour ;  he  i«  ^^-i^iu^  4»uJy  Lb  Lis 
ceneral  air,  his  countenance,  and  demeanour.  OrovfCy 
M  produced  by  some  external  circumstance;  geriout- 
mm*  springs  ftom  tlie  operation  of  the  mind  itaeif,  or 
fkom  circumstances,  ublbrtuoei  or  age  will  produce 
gravitf :  terUugneu  is  the  fruit  of  reflection.  cTrootty 
M,  in  tlie  proper  sense,  confined  to  the  person,  as  a 
characiertotick  of  his  temper; 

If  then  some  /raos  and  pious  man  appear, 
Thejr  huah  tlielr  noise,  aad  lend  a  listening  ear. 
DaTDSx. 
SsrJMw,  oo  the  other  hand,  is  a  charactetisbck  either  or 
persons  or  things;  *In  onr  retirements  every  thing  die> 
poaes  UB  to  be  MrtMw.'—AoDisoir.  Hence  we  Aould 
aneakof  ajTSM  assi'mblji,  not  a  ssHmw  assembly,  of 
Old  BMO ;  jrroes  senators,  not  aenmiu  ssnators ;  of  a 
fV99  speaker,  not  a  gerimu  speaker:  but  a  tfrtMis, 
note  jrrnos  sermon;  a ««rmi«,  note jrooe  writer;  a 
striatum  not  a  ^tom  sentiment ;  a  Mritui^  not  properly 
»grmM  oUeetion:  from*  Is,  Imwcver,  someUmea  ex- 
<ended  to  ntngs  in  3m  sense  of  weighty,  as  when  we 
•peak  of  grmvt  matten  of  deWieration.  Orootty  Is 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  a  Judge,  from  the  dooUe  caufe, 
tliat  much  depends  upon  his  ^leportment,  in  wlilch 
there  ouaht  to  be  gravky,  and  that  the  waighty  con- 
cerns which  prses  on  his  mfaid  are  onoat  apt  to  pmdoee 

SUM 
lit 


Uf:  on  tlie  otiier  Inad,  both  graarittf  aad  •tHamf 
may  be  applied  to  tlie  pseacMr;  the  fonner  only 
Mapaeis  Hie  manner  or  delivery;  tlie  latter  as  it 


rsspecm  especially  the  matter  of  Ms  discourse:  the 
penon  may  befraosoresriMie;  tlw  diseeuneonly  Is 


StUmm  eapieases  men  HiaMeidher  frm>0OT  ssHstts. 
ftom  the  Latin  MleiM^  yearly;  a«appliadlo  the  stated 
religious  Astlvals  oT  the  Roniana,4t  haa  aeq«:red  tlM 
collateral  meaning  of  reiigioua  gmit^:  llkeesyi#«A, 
it  is  empk^ed  not  so  much  to  choracteriae  the  person 
as  the  thing :  «  Judge  pronounces  the  Motaim  semence 
of  condemtialion  in  a  soUmn  manner;  a  pieather  de- 
livers many  toUmin  Warnings  to  his  hearers,  ffrtotty 
may  be  the  eflAict  of  oorporeal  bahK,  and  *«H€u»n«t»  of 
mental  imbit;  bat  ■ilwwfly  Is  sosiKihig  oeeaslsMl 


oaMagfWithaomej 


prayer.*~Waoi.B  JHm  or  Max. 
r  a  leoMrkaUe  fr«i«f  aa  aeoa  I 
i;  arscularaltemkNi  lo  r  " 
a  habit  oT  sw^shmmm; 
on  his  death-bed  wUl  have  peeuliar  Mia 


rsTNU  or  stas  rinij  signiflm  without  laughter. 
Is  used  to  quaUiy  tte  derties  or  paasians; 
» qualify  the  wishes  or  sentiasents:  the  former 


The  statelbiem  and  gravity  or  the  Spaaiaida  ahowa 
itseiria  the  MlMindy  oT  their  laogoage.*— Ammsom. 
•  In  most  or  our  hmg  woads  which  are  derived  rrom  iho 
Laihi,  we  cootnettha  length  or  the  syHablea,  thatftvea 
thema  jrrw  and  sslssm  air  to  their  own  laxguapa.*— 
Abvisox. 

EAGfiE,  EARNEST,  SERIOCB. 

eaetothepreeediaf  aiUda; 
MB  ftom  the  thing  semast,  l« 
a  pledge,orlokeB  or  a  peraoa*s  real  iBt- 
teaHona,  whence  the  word  haa  been  emptoyed  to  qoaSfy 
the  Slate  of  aqy  one's  mlnd,aa  aeilled  or  fined ;  swi—, 

taLatto*    '  *      "—"' "" — 

Eager  I 
ennusc  to  qualify  the  i 
haa  either  a  physical  or  moral  appMcaiioa,  the  lailar 
altogether  a  moral  application:  a  child  li  «^«r  to  gsl 
a  plaything;  a  hungry  person  hi  rngtr  to  get  food :  - 
covetous  man  Is  erngtr  to  aeiae  whatever  comer  ~"^ 
Ms  graep :  a  person  is  emnu§t  in  soUdtaHon ; 
in  exhortatloM ;  uvneH  la  devotion. 

EagtnuM  la  meetly  fhulty ;  It  cannot  be  loo  eaily 
restrained;  wecansekkMBhaveanyaubstaatialraaaoB 
lobeM^w; 
With  Joy  the  ambitious  youth  his  mother  beard, 
And,  eager  fhr  the  Joumeyi  aoon  prepared. 

DEtnn. 

Whence  thia  term  Is  applied  with  puHcttlar  proprislr 
to  brutes; 

The  panting  steeds  impatient  ftary  breathe, 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  tiM  gulf  beneath : 
Eager  they  vlew*d  the  pronact  dark  and  iktp. 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  beadhmg  hung  the  steepi 


JCani«*(iMs«  is  always  taken  tn  a  oood  senae ;  ltd 

the  inward  conviction  of  the  mind,  and  the  warmth  of 

the  heart  when  awakened  by  important  ot^ects; 

Then  even  supeilour  to  aoriiiiion,  we 

With  eamoH  eye  antkipate  those  eecnes 

or  hapi>inem  and  wonder.— TaoKaoir. 

A  person  is  said  fo  be  Mmsrf.  or  In  Mmcs€;  apeiami 
or  thing  Is  said  lo  be  eerioue:  the  former  characlerina 
the  temper  of  the  mind,  the  lattercharaet«;rixes  theobjecc 
melf.  In  regard  to  persons,  ta  which  alone  they  are  tn 
be  compared,  emmeet  expresses  more  than  Meriaua ;  the 
former  Is  opftoaad  to  lokewarmness,  the  latter  to  nncon- 
cemednem:  wearer«nie«(astoourwisheB,ourpniyefa, 
orourpersuasioas;  «He  which  prayeth  in  dne  sort,  ia 
thereby  made  the  more  attentive  to  hear ;  and  Im  which 
hcareth,  the  more  emmeat  to  pray  for  the  time  which  we 
besmw.aaweHhitheoneastbeofher.*— Hoona.  Wa 
are  aericus  as  to  our  intentions,  or  the  temper  of  mind 
with  which  we  set  about  things;  *It  is  hardly  possible 
to  sit  down  to  the  aeri»me  periMal  of  Vli«U*S  works,  but 
a  man  shall  rise  more  disposed  to  virtue  and  goodness.' 
— Walsb.  The  emmestMsee  with  which  we  addreaa 
another  depends  upon  the  force  of  our  eonvklioa ;  tlm 
eeriousnees  with  which  we  addren  them  depends  upon 
our  sincerity,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject :  the  preacher 
sanMsfly  exhorts  bis  hearers  to  lay  aside  their  sin;  he 
aariouMlg  admonistieB  thoae  who  am  guilty  of  irr«- • 
lariUea.  ^ 

SOBER,  GRAVE. 

«sNr  (o.  J»HUmU)  expressm  the  ahseoee  oT  an 

exhUaration  or  spirits;  |t«««  («.  Orame)  expresses  m 

welglK  In  the  taielleetual  operaUons  which  makea 

them  proceed  riowly.    aebneta  is  therefore  a  more 

iral  and  ordhiarv  stale  Ibr  the  human  mind  than 

;  It  betioeves  every  man  to  ^a^er  in  all  slitt» 

.   ut  those  wIm  fill  the  most  important  sutlonsuf 

Itfo  must  be  gram.    Been  In  our  pleesures  we  may 


grwHitf.lt 
ttons;hutt 


ssdHefy,  wMeh  keepe  ueflrom  every  unseemly 
normlrai;  but  on  partleolar  ocewrioas  where 


the  bopodipce  oT  the  oultfea  ought  to  weigh  m  tha 


EHQLKH  BYmimas. 


IHlOktfVMt.     At  t  ftMIlM  iMVt 

tyeztandsto "'^    "" 


»  many  mora  objects  than  gravity; 

we  nuMt  be  M*«r  inoartboafbtt  and  oiilokMis,  M  w«l| 

aa  in  our  outward  condua  and  bebuviour;  *TbeM 

oooAidona  dtepoeed  men  of  any  ««*«r  nnderacandtng 

to  wish  for  peace.*— CLARSRooif.     We  can  be  #ra««. 

properly  iptaidag,  oaly  to  oar  looka  and  our  ••tward 

deporlMat; 

Bo  epakatbe  Cbefob,  and  faiijrcM  rebuke, 

Severe  In  youthfUl  beauty,  added  grace 

Invtnctt>le.— MiLTOif. 

S»*«r  it  often  poeUcally  and  flfunUlvc^  applied ; 
Now  ease  atlM  •v*ntaK  0^  sM  tviUftt  say 
Had  in  IMT  M*«r  Uv*iy  aU  tlili«i  cli2--b.Toa. 


any  tbing  which  promlaet 


tatfwrioB;  OMWho 
jva^y  mbuiHa  to 


For  hii  particttlar  1*11  recdve  him  ^lodbL 
But  not  one  follower.— BsAUPBAas. 


GLAD,  FLKA8BD,  JOYFUL,  CHEEEFUL. 

Olmd  la  obvloMly  a  Tariation  of  gtm  and  gUw ; 

jrfeaMd,  tmm  to  pietuM^  marks  the  state  of^ehif 

jpImmmC  ;  jnf*i  bespeaks  Us  own  meaninf ,  either  as 

^ofioy  or  producUve  of  great  Joff;  dumrfvX^  v. 

OUd  deoetea  either  a  parUal  stale,  or  a  peraMnent 
md  habitaai  senUment:  in  the  former  sense  it  is  most 
nearly  aMed  10  jpfcoMd;  to  the  laner  sense  to  ;s|^  and 
merry. 

oUi  ndflMMi  are  both  applied  to  the  oidtoary 
•eeurreoeeo/theday;  but  the  former  denotes  rather 
a  Hvely  and  BMoieniary  sentfanent,  the  latter  a  gentle 
bat  rather  more  taMit«  feelhig;  we  are  #l«dloseea 
friend  who  has  been  tong  absent;  we  are  g^d  to  have 
good  hiteUigence  from  our  ftleads  and  relaUvcs ;  we 
are  gUd  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  companion ; 

O  ftil,  In  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 

My  ffloiy,  my  perfecUou!  glad  I  see 

Thy  Ihce,  and  mom  retum'd.—MiLTov. 
We  are  pkmMi  to  hare  the  appsobotioa  of  ihoee  we 
eMeem :  we  BtepUtued  to  hear  our  friends  weU  spoken 
of ;  we  are  pUaied  wlUi  the  company  of  an  inieUlgent 
and  communicative  person;  'Tlie  soul  lias  many  dif- 
ferent focultles,  or.  in  oUmt  woida,  many  dUBTerent 
ways  of  acting,  and  can  be  inlenoely  plem»ed  or  made 

hanpy  by  aH  these  dMbrent  fheolties  or  ways  of  aetinr' 
—^AnMsoif. 

C»«^  jf«C/W,  and  ck0«rf^  aU  ecprem  more  or  less 
Hvely  seiitlfflents;  but  gimd  k  less  vivid  than  JmfuL 
and  more  so  than  tlmrfuL  OUdnun  seems  lorfaie 
as  much  from  physical  as  mental  causes;  wine  IssaU 
10  make  the  heart  Wad :  J09  has  Its  source  in  the  mind, 
aa  it  is  Influenced  by  external  cireumstanees ;  instanees 
of  good  fortune,  either  for  ourselves,  our  friends,  or  our 
country,  excite  Voy;  dketrfulMs*  Is  an  even  lenour  of 
the  mind,  whkh  It  may  preserve  of  itself  Independently 
of  all  external  eheumsiaaees:  reHglous  eonteonlatlon 
produces  habluisl  tkmfmtmu, 

A  comfortable  meal  to  an  biiigaat  penoa  giaddmu 
his  heart :  a  aaiion  r^MoM  at  the  velum  of  pMce  alter 
a  ioag  protracted  war:  a  traveller  is  tkttnd  in  a  soU- 
tsry  desert  by  theskht  of  a  human  beh«,  or  the  sound 
of  UTolce;  or  a  sulfereris  cAscrsd  by  his  trustin Divine 
Providence. 

Olad  is  seUom  employed  as  aa  epltliet  to  qualify 
thtoga,  except  in  the  aeriptuxal  or  salemn  ttrle,  as.  #Icd 
lldli^ofcreatiiyr;  ^--i— »• 

Man  euMfJour  wafts 
Aalld  the  gUd  creatloa,  muring  praiae^T»Miaoii. 

Jsk/W  is  setdomer  used  to  qualify  persons  than  thtogs ; 
hence  we  speak  ofjoffM  newn^  ^  Jowfnl  oecnrrenoe, 
isi/W  fhces,  jox/W  sounds,  and  the  like ; 
Thna  JM/fid  Troy  malntain'd  the  watch  of  night. 
While  fter,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight, 
And  heaven-bred  horrour,  on  the  Grecian  part. 
Bat  on  each  fkce,  and  saddea*d  every  heart^Pon. 
ChsiiiW  fai  empleysd  either  to  designate  the  state  of 
die  mind  or  the  property  of  the  thing:  we  elthar  speak 
•f  »<*«r/U  deposition,  a  ehserfUl  person,  a  dS^ 

Ho  son  e'er  gUds  the  gloomy  borroura  there, 
XfodUer/sl  gales  refresh  the  Impair.-  ~ 


entitle  hhn  to  aU  ita  prtvUegaa, 


.X»xfii%deiiotea  unqualifled  wUmmn, 

any  alloy  or  restrictive  coaiideralkm; 

Christiaaity  JnfuUf  ( 

eeremonles  wlifeh  euL 

apldtoal  and  temporal; 

Never  did  men  more  t'sv/W^  obey, 
Or  sooner  understood  the  s^  to  flie : 
With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away, 
As  If  to  praise  them  aU  the  slates  stood  by. 

Dbtbsv. 


that  which  must  prepare  men  for  discipline; 

neverm  on  so  cAMf/«Uy,  aa  when  they  see  where  they 


JOY,  0LADNE8B,  MOLTH. 


What  creates /syaM^ladMs*  to  of  a 
pennaneM  nature;  that  which  creates  sitfra  Is  tempo- 
rary :>«  Is  the  most  vivid  seasatkm  in  the  soul ;  #iad- 
•mt  Is  the  same  In  quality,  but  inferleor  In  degree :  >y 

hi  Ufo :  giiubmt  springs  up  hi  the  at^Ton  otdtamy 


asions:  the  return  of  the  peodigal  r 
MBg  relieved  fkom  some  distress  or  traulSe:  pdNle 


:  glmdmest  Is  a  mora 
1  In  secret,  and  seeks 


l«qMk  the  tamper  of  the  mindfjMl^dMioiesaillg^ 


eveoiB  of  a  gratifying  natare  psoduce  iMlvenalisy; 
His  thoughts  trhimphant,  heav*n  ak>ne  emptoys^ 
And  hope  anticipates  his  fVitureiots.— Jxhtus. 
Relief  fhMi  either  sickness  or  want  briMi#lsdasss  10 
an oppreaMd heart;  «Noneof  the poettbave observed 
so  well  SB  Milton  those  secret  overflowings  "f  rfffdhsrt 
which  diflfboe  tliemselves  tiimugh  tlie  alod  olftheba- 
holder  upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  aatura.*— 
Admsom.  He  who  Is  absorbed  in  his  private  disireaaea 
is  iU  prepared  to  partake  of  the  wdrlk  with  which  he  M 
surrounded  at  the  fiMtive  board. 

Jni  is  depicted  on  the  connte 
itself  by  various  demonstratkms: . 

tranquil  feeling,  which  Is  eiOoyed  1 ^ 

no  outward  expresrion:  anra  diaplays  itself  la  lauih- 
ter,  singinc,  and  noise.  *  Most  of  the  appeariiv  «3tb- 
n  the  world.  Is  not  sitra,  bat  ait.  Tbewoanded«S2k 
Is  not  seen,  but  walks  under  a  dkgntae.*—BoDTB.^^ 

PLEASURE,  JOY,  DELIGHT,  CHARM. ' 
PiMMire,  fVom  the  Latin  pUem  to  idease  or  ilva 
eootent,  Is  the  generick  term,  involving  in  ItoeirnKhe 
common  idea  of  the  other  terme ;  ^«y,  mToUd ;  diltrIZ 
in  jLatin  dcUeuB,  comee  ikomdmei^  to  attnrcSifv! 
ingtbetbinirStaUurestheminll        ""^■•^^ 
PUaturt  is  a  term  of  most  exieaslveiMe;  it  em- 
braces one  grand  clam  of  our  fbelhwa  or  sensatlooa. 
and  is  opposed  to  nothing  but  paiaTwhtoh  ambmMi 
the  opposite  dam  or  divScm :  j^Tao^^^ 
modes  or  nodiacatkMa of  pIsiSS^diMogM lotto 
degree,  and  aa  to  tto  obiei£iTra^^ 
Us  peculiar  acceptatioiCSamallerin^^ 
i«y  or  deligkt,but  in  iu  oniveiealaeslSaSoiitt  d^aa 

^A -the  term  la  indUBuently  employed  fortto 

well  as  Uieto west  degree;  wheniaaisyaad 
can  onlj"      — " — ^  ^.y""" 


Tfir'^  "^  ."  proauce  n;  we  may  hava 

either  ftom  without  or  fWim  withto  riNMMiM 

tojpatlfleathm  of  oar  senses,  fhmtto^MS!! 

.»-     fflfe<*«>S>or  ihe  exeJlS^our  SSSSd 

inp ;  plmtret  ftom  oar  own  sshre^  or^iaaruTM  fkom 

and  dittflU  either  Iknm  the  aAetions  or  tto 
la  thhi  mannet  w  rtisHagaisii  the 


fUmnttm;  the  J^ifol  wMt^  an  old'iHM4;  or  itae 
dttUjrht  of  purauint  a  fkvourite  olit)«eL 

PUtmrtt  are  either  traiicltory  or  otherwlae ;  ibey 
nay  arlee  ftom  niomeatary  clrcuniataiiccs,  or  be 
attaebed  to  fome  permanent  eoodiiion :  all  earthly 
ffiwvr*  la  In  lu  nature  fleetlMj  and  baaveuly  pUm- 
«vr«,  OQ  tbecootfary,  laetinff ;  'Tliaievery  dav  baa  lia 
paini  and  aorrowt  !■  uaivanaUy  experienced;  but  IT 
we  look  Impartially  about  oa,  weeball  And  that  every 
day  haa  Hkewiae  UMpleunru  and  lie  J0f«.*— Jona- 
aoN.  J09  la  In  lis  nature  coaunonly  of  ihort  duration, 
it  eprlnfi  from  particular  eveou ;  it  itpUssur*  at  high 
tide,  but  it  may  come  and  go  as  suddenly  as  the  eveuia 
which  cauMd  it:  one's  >9y  may  be  awakened  and 
damped  in  quick  succeesion ;  eartJily  j«|r«  are  pecu- 
liarly of  tills  nature,  and  heavenly  joys  are  not  alto- 
getlier  diveMed  of  this  charaeteristick ;  tliey  are  sup- 
posed to  spring  out  of  particular  occurrences,  when  the 
aplritual  and  boly  allbctlons  are  peculiarly  called  Into 


CNQUSH  SYN0NTIIE8. 


/\rh{le  be  who  virtue's  radiant  course  baa  ran, 

Descends  like  a  serent* ly  setting  sun ; 

His  ttiougbts  triumphant  heav'n  atone  employs, 

And  hope  anticipates  his  Aiture^«|r«.— Jamrna. 
DMgkl  is  not  80  fleeting  as  joy,  but  It  may  be  less  so 
than  simple  pUatitn;  Migki  arteea  from  a  sute  of 
oatward  circumetances  which  is  nataraJly  more  dura- 
ble than  that  of /oy;  but  it  Is  a  state  scMomer  attain- 
able, and  not  so  much  at  one's  command  aa  ^Isamirs  ; 
this  last  Is  very  aeldom  denied  in  some  form  or  anotlier 
to  every  human  brtng,  but  those  only  are  susceptible 
of  deUgkt  who  have  acquired  a  certain  dcfree  of 
mental  refinement;  we  must  have  a  ttrong capacity  for 
•nioyment  before  we  can  find  delight  In  tbe  Mirauita 
of  literature,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  arte.   pUtwr— 


•«:  ttiey  do  not  depend  upon 
a  man's  rank  or  eonditkm ;  tney  are  within  the  reach 
of  all,  more  at  less,  and  more  or  lesa  at  one's  onm- 
mand :  >y«  are  biHiyaat;  tbev  dilate  the  heart  for  a 
time,  but  they  must  and  will  subside ;  they  depend 
likewise  on  casualties  which  art  under  no  one's  con- 
trol: delight*  are  ardent  and  excessive;  they  are 
Within  the  reach  of  a  few  only,  but  depend  leas  on 
external  cireumatances  than  on  tbe  temper  of  tbe 
reeefver. 

Piemtw  may  be  had  either  by  reflection  on  tbe 
past,  or  by  anticipation  of  the  Aiture ;  iajf  and  delight 
can  be  produced  only  by  tbe  present  ob}ect :  we  have 
a  pUantre  in  thinking  on  what  we  have  once  eiHoyed, 
or  what  we  may  again  a^y :  we  ezperienoe  J99  on 
tbe  reoelpc  of  particnlarty  good  news ;  one  may  expe- 
rience delight  from  a  musical  enterulnment  PUaenrt 
and  deUght  may  be  eittier  individual  or  social ;  Jop  H 
rather  of  a  social  nature:  we  feel  a  ple^ewre  in  soli- 
tude when  kicked  up  only  In  our  own  contemplatkNis; 
we  experience  delight  In  tbe  praoecution  of  some  great 
end ;  we  feel  joy  in  tbe  presence  of  thoee  whom  we 
love,  when  we  see  them  likewise  happy.  Pleaturee 
are  particularly  divided  into  selfish  or  benevolent; 
J0fe  and  delight*  flow  commonly  from  that  which  im- 
mediately Interests  ourselves,  but  very  fluently 
Sf  ing  from  the  hteber  source  of  Interest  in  tlte  hap- 
nessof  others :  the  ftemeure  of  serving  a  (Hend,  or  of 


Ping  a  distressed  object,  has  always  been  esteemed 

S'  moralists  aa  tbe  purest  of  pUttaret ;  we  are  toM 
at  In  heaven  there  Is  more  jof  over  one  strnier  that 
repenteth,  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  need  no 
repentance ;  the  deUght  which  a  parent  Aels  nt  seeing 
tbe  improvement  of  his  child  Is  one  of  those  enviable 
smia  of  plemsuree  which  all  may  desire  to  expcrleoee, 
but  which  many  must  be  contented  to  fbrego. 

PUtwrtyief^  and  dMght  are  likewise  employed  fbr 
the  things  which  give  pleasure, Uf^  ordelighL 

Ckmrm  («.  ^Urmctian)  is  used  only  In  die  aenae  of 
what  cAarsw,  or  gives  a  high  decree  o(pUantr$:  bat 
not  a  degree  equal  to  that  of  fop  or  delighl^  though 
'  greater  than  of  ordinary  pUMsure:  ple*$wre  Intoxi- 
cates ;  the>yt  of  beaven  are  objeets  of  a  Christian's 
pursuit ;  the  delight*  of  matri  mony  are  lasting  to  those 
who  am  susceptible  of  true  aflfeetion ;  '  Before  tbe  day 
of  departure  (from  tbe  country),  a  week  Is  always  ap- 
propriated for  the  payment  and  reception  of  eeremonlal 
visita,  at  which  nothing  can  be  mentbNied  but  the  ie> 
UghU  of  London.*— JoBMsoN.  Tbe  cftarsw  of  rural 
scenery  never  All  of  their  aflhet  whenever  tbey  offer 
'^ itottMeyti 


WbsB  ibM  eie1lon*b  akm 


1^^ 


AbM  tbe  stora  sbo«M  tburiJesa  pvMa  replM  1 


MtMia 


HAPPINESS,   FELICITY,  BLMS,  BLEB8BD- 
MB88,  BEA'TITUDE. 

Happimue  algniiea  the  state  of  being  ktfpp:  f*U 
dtfy  In  Latin  felieitm*^  flrom  /rlw  haniy,  bmsI  pro 
baUy  cornea  fkom  the  Greek  |X<(  vootb,  i^^iicb  la  tba 
age  of  purest  enjc^ment ;  Mu«,  MestMbuess,  rignify 
the  state  or  property  of  being  hl***ed ;  hemtitmde^  from 
the  Latin  A«af  m,  sijpiifies  the  property  of  being  hmppf 
in  a  superfour  degree. 

Hmppitmeae  eomprebends  that  agaiagate  of  plen- 
surable  seosatioaa  which  we  derive  fram  cxtetnal  ob- 
jects; it  to  the  ordinary  term  which  to  employed  alika 
m  the  colkiquial  or  the  phikwophlcal  style:  fetuiUf  to 
a  higfaer  expression,  that  eomprebends  Inward  e^^- 
meot,  or  an  aggregate  of  iaward  pleaaoie^ 
regard  to  the  source  wlience  they  are  derived 
a  still  higher  term,  exprea4ng  more  than  either  hmppi- 
nee*  or  felieitp^  both  as  lo  tbe  degree  and  nature  of 
the  enjoyment.  Hmppinee*  to  the  thing  adapted  lo 
our  present  condlliou,  and  to  the  nature  of  our  being, 
as  a  ouropouMl  of  body  and  soul ;  It  to  impure  In  ita 
nature,  and  variable  In  degree ;  It  to  sought  for  by 
various  means  and  with  great  eagerness ;  but  It  often 
Ilea  anich  more  within  our  reach  than  we  are  apt  to 
Imagine:  It  to  not  to  be  found  in  the  pooseselon  of 
great  wealth,  of  great  power,  of  great  dominions,  of 
great  spleodoui>  or  the  unlmuAdea  indulgence  of  any 
one  aHMtiie  or  desire ;  but  it  to  to  be  found  in  mode- 
rate poMsewiona,  with  a  heart  tempered  by  rellgioo  and 
virtue,  for  the  eqioyment  of  ttwl  which  God  haa  be- 
stowed  upon  us :  It  is,  Uierefore,  not  so  unequally  dto- 
tributed  aa  some  have  been  led  to  conclude. 

H«pptn*»*  admlto  of  degrees,  since  every  indlvldnal 
to  placed  In  difftrem  circumstances,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  which  tx  him  to  be  more  or  less  happp; 
Ah !  whither  now  are  fled 

Thoae  dreams  of  greatneasi  the 

Of  htppin***  ?— ISioitsoa. 
FHieHf  to  not  refwrded  In  the  saase  light;  It  to  that 
which  Is  positive  and  independentof  all  drcumstaBcea : 
domestick  /ettctty,  and  conjugal /«iMtfy,  are  regarded 
aa  moral  enjoyments,  abeuacted  from  every  thing 
wbicu  can  aerve  as  an  alloy ;  *  No  greater /«l^n^  can 
genius  attain  than  that  of  having  purified  intelleetual 
pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit 
from  licemiousness.'— Johnson.  BU**  to  that  which 
to  purely  spiritual;  it  has  its  source  in  tlielmaginatloOf 
and  rises  above  the  ordinary  tovd  of  himian  enjoy- 
mentt:  of  earthly  hU**  litUe  to  known  but  in  poetry  ; 
of  heavenly  Ui*»  we  form  but  an  imperftet  conoeptkia 
from  the  utmoat  stretch  of  our  powers; 
Tbe  fbnd  soul, 

Wrapp'd  Inaay  vtolonaof  unreal  hli**j 

SUN  paiata  th*  lUasive  form.~TBOMaoii. 

*  In  the  description  of  heaven  and  hetl  we  are  surely^ 
Interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside  hereafter  eitber  Intbie 
regions  of  horrour  or  of  *lw«.'— JoBusoit.  Ble*e*dm*»» 
is  a  term  of  spiritual  import  which  refers  to  the  happy 
condition  of  Uiose  who  enjoy  the  Divine  fkvour,  and 
are  permitted  to  have  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  hU**^  by 
the  exaltation  of  their  minds  above  earthly  haapin***  ; 

*  80  solid  a  comfbrt  to  man,  under  all  the  trouMea  and 
afiUetkma  of  tbto  world,  to  that  firm  assarance  wblcb 
the  Christian  reltoion  gives  ua  of  a  future  hmppimee*^ 
aa  to  bring  even  the  greatest  miseries  which  In  thto  Ufb 
we  are  liable  10,  In  some  sense,  under  the  notion  of 
hle**edme**.* — ^TiLboTsoit.  Beatitude  denotes  that 
quail ^  or  degree  of  hnppine**  only  which  to  moat  ex- 
alted ;  namely,  heavenly  hanine** ;  *  As  In  tbe  next 
worid,  so  In  this,  the  only  solid  blessings  are  owing  lo 
the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not  tbe  extent  of  tbe  capa- 
city ;  fHendsbip  bare  to  aa  emsnafloa  ttwrn  tbe  aa«o 
aouroe  aa  tsafihids  tbera.*— Pora. 

HAPPY,  FORTUNATE. 
IfsMy  and  fetrtweMU  are  both  applied  to  the  extern 
nal  circumstances  of  a  roan ;  but  the  former  cooveya 
tbe  Idea  of  that  which  to  abstractedly  good,  the  lattor 
ImpHea  ratber  what  to  agreeable  to  nne*s  wlsbes.  A 
nan  to  kteppp  in  hto  marriate,  In  hto  ebOdrsn,  bi  Ma 
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imnmU  exclude* 

•muin 
In  I 


Mea  of  penooal  edbit:  a  man  it 
of  what  be  geU;  he  to  firtm- 


Ntpn  exdudea  the  Idea  of  ebauce ;  /•r- 
udet  ihe  "  ■       '  -    - 

e  pOM 
fettiof  It. 

s  improuer  tenw  they  beat  a  linilar  aaalofy. 
A  kofpf  thoafh^  a  Amnr  expreMkm,  a  Aigipr  >»», 
ajUr^even^aQd  the  Uke,  dtnoie  a  degree  of  posi- 
tive excellence ; 

O  Haprfi  if  he  knew  hte  Unf  "(^ 
The  awaln,  who,  free  (Wnd  buMne«  and  debate, 
Receives  hit  etmf  food  fhMn  nature's  hand, 
And  Just  returns  of  cultivated  land.— DaTOCii. 
A  f0rtMM4Ue  Idea,  a  fortwutu  circumstance,  a  foHw 
n*U  event,  are  all  relatively  considered,  with  roEard 
to  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  individual ;  <  visit 
the  layest  and  most  fortumaU  on  earth  only  with 
sleepless  nlshts,  disorder   any  single  organ  of  the 
senM^  and  you  shaU  (will)  presenUy  see  hto  gayety 
vanish.*— Blair. 

TO  FELICITATE,  OONOEATULATB. 

FelicitaU^  from  the  Latin  felt*  happy,  signifies  to 
make  happy,  and  Is  applicable  only  to  ourselves ;  mm* 
gratuLaU^  from  gratuM^  pleasant  or  agreeable,  Is  to 
make  agreeable,  and  is  applicable  either  to  oureelves 
or  others :  we  fgticUuU  ourselves  on  having  escaped 
the  donfer;  we  utmgratTdaU  others  on  their  good  for- 
tune; 'The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  (night) 
with  impatience,  and  MicitaU  tliemsdves  upon  her 
arrival/— JoBN«oM.  'The  fierce  young  hero  who  had 
overcome  the  Curialii,  instead  of  being  congratulated 
by  his  sister  for  his  victory,  was  npbraidedl>y  her  for 
having  sUin  her  lover.'— Aodison. 

FORTUNATE,  LUCKY,  FORTUITOUS, 
PROSPEROUS,  SUCCESSFUL. 
FortmmU  slgnlOea  having  fwrUuu  («.  Okaaes,  /m^ 
tone) ;  Jadiy,  having  fadk,  wMeh  Is  In  German  jrteMk, 
•ad  in  aU  probability  ooraca  fmmgtlimwtn  or  kimgtm  to 
1  ceeed ;  /•riMtsas,  after  the  manner  of  fsriaiis ;  wt—- 
^srsas,  having  protptritf ;  9uec**^f»U,  L  e.  fttU  of  «««• 
c«««,  enabled  to  tueeeed. 

Tbe/TtmnaU  and  Inekp  are  both  applied  to  that 
which  riappera  without  the  control  of  man ;  but  Imekjf^ 
whieh  to  a  coMaieral  term,  describes  the  capricious 
goddess  Fortune  in  her  most  freakish  humours,  and 
forttcaaU  represents  her  In  her  meet  eober  mood :  in 
other  words,  the  fortmuU  is  more  aceoidlag  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  thinps;  the  Imeky  to  something 
sudden,  unaccountable,  and  singutor :  a  clreuoMtaBce 
to  said  to  be  foriwMta  which  turns  up  suitably  to  our 
purpose ;  It  to  said  lo  be  ladby  when  It  comes  upon  us 
aaexpectedly  at  the  oMNDeot  that  it  to  wanted ; 
Thto  hukjf  moment  the  sly  traitor  choae, 
Then  starting  from  hto  ambush  up  he  roae. 

Detobh. 
Henoe  we  speak  of  a  man  MMfortimuau  in  hto  business, 
and  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  *  Several  of  the 
Roman  emperoura,  as  to  siill  to  be  seen  upon  their 
Bsedato,  among  Uxiir  other  titiea,  gave  themselves  that 
of  Felix  or  /#rt«a«i«.*— Apoisor.    A  man  to  Imtkf  in 
the  kiuery  or  in  games  of  chance:  a  foriunaU  year 
will  make  up  for  the  kMses  of  the  past  year ; 
0/9rt«a«ft  old  man,  whose  form  remains 
For  yoa  sufllelent,  and  requites  your  pains. 

DftTDBK. 

A  ladky  hit  may  repair  the  rubied  spendthrift's  for- 
fmw,  only  to  tempt  htai  to  still  greater  extravagances ; 


Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  or  baseness  eam'd. 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucku  knave. 

AaMsraova. 
W^rtmmaU  and  l««Af  are  applied  to  particular  dremn- 
aiances  of  fortuno  and  lutk;  but  fortuitous  to  em- 
ployed only  In  matters  of  chance  generally ;  'A  wonder 
K  must  be,  that  there  should  be  any  man  fbund  so 
atupid  as  to  persuade  himself  that  thto  most  bean* 
tiftal  worM  could  be  produced  by  the  fortmitpua  con* 
aoone  of  atoms.*- Rat. 

ProoperouM  and  outceotflU  seem  to  exclade  the  Mea 
of  what  iMfoHmitouOt  altiioagh  proof  orHf  and  saccsss 
«•  both  ficttly  Hdai  by  good  fortmu,    ""-^ ^ 


and  lacAf  are  applied  as  wmea  lo  the  rewioial  of  era 
as  to  the  attalnmtal  of  good ;  prooperomo  and  sacssaa- 
/«!  are  eoooemed  only  In  what  to  good,  or  eaMemed  ae 
such :  we  may  be  foHunmU  In  making  oar  escape ; 
we  are  prooporouo  In  the  acqulremaat  of  washh. 
Fkrtuuau  to  employed  for  single  clrcumstancee;  proo- 
porouo only  for  a  train  of  circumstances ;  a  man  may 
be  foHmmaU  In  meeting  wltii  Um  anprobation  of  a 
superiour ;  he  to  projiporouo  In  hto  business ;  */Vm- 
poroMo  people  (for  happy  there  are  none)  are  hurried 
away  with  a  fbod  sense  of  their  present  condition,  and 
thoughUees  of  the  mutability  of  fortune.'— Stskls. 
Prooporiif  to  extended  m  whatever  to  the  object  of  our 
wtobee  In  this  worid:  outeeoo  to.  that  degree  c€proo- 
peritjf  which  Immediately  attends  our  endeavoura: 
wealth,  honours,  children,  and  all  outward  clreum- 
stances,  eonstitute^raspsrMy :  whence  tiie  ephbet/rM- 
p«rouo  may  be  applied  to  the  winds  ae  for  as  tbqr 
fovour  our  designs ; 
Ye  cods,  presiding  over  lands  and  seas. 
And  yoa  who  raging  winds  and  waves  appease, 
BreaUie  on  oar  sweuing  salto  a^f««p'r«««  wind. 

DatDBik 
The  attainment  of  any  object  constitutes  tiie  ouceooo: 
*  The  Count  d'OUvares  was  disgraced  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  because  It  was  alleged  against  him  that  ha 
had  never  ««cccfs  In  hto  undertakings.'— ABmsop. 
The  fortunaU  and  hukff  man  can  lay  no  dalm  to 
merit,  because  they  preclude  tiie  idea  of  exertion^ 
pro^oroua  and  oueeoooful  may  daim  a  share  of  merit 
proportioned  to  the  exertion. 

TO  FLOURISH,  THRIVE,  PROSPER. 

FUuriok^  in  French  Jinirrr.jfffmscat,  Latin /srssse 
xxjLoreoy  fromJUo  a  flower,  sonifies  to  have  the  vigoar 
and  health  of  a  flower  in  bloom :  tkrivo  signifles  pra^ 
periy  to  drive  on ;  prooper,  in  Latin  proopor^  proO" 
pmnuj  eompoonded  of  ^rs  and  oporo  and  opto  hope, 
signifies  to  be  agreeable  to  the  hopes. 

To  JUurisk  expresses  the  state  of  being  that  which 
to  desiraUe ;  to  Urtes,  the  procem  of  becoming  sa 

In  tlie  proper  sense, /ottmA  and  tkrivo  are  applied 
to  the  vcgetatk>n :  the  former  to  tiiat  which  to  faO 
grown ;  the  latter  to  that  whtoh  to  In  the  act  of  groW' 
ing :  the  oldest  trees  are  said  to  JUuriok^  which  put 
forth  their  toaves  and  fVuiisln  foil  vigour;  voung  trees 
thrive  when  they  increase  rapidly  towards  thdr  full 
growth. 

Flourisk  and  tkrino  are  taken  likewise  in  the  moral 
sense :  proopor  to  employed  only  In  thto  sense :  JUwiA 
IS  said  either  of  Indivlduato  or  communities  of  men: 
tkrino  and  proopor  only  of  Indivlduato.  To  fUurioh 
to  to  be  in  full  possession  of  one's  powers,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  incidenul ;  an  author  JUunokoo  at  a 
certahi  period ;  an  institution /tmrMAes;  literature  or 
trade  JUuriokoo ;  a  nation  Jlcuriokeo.  To  thrive  to  to 
carry  on  one's  concerns  to  Uie  advantage  of  one's  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  to  a  term  of  fomiliar  use  for  those  who 
gain  by  positive  tobour:  the  Industrious  tradesman 
tkriveo.  To  proopor  to  to  be  already  in  advantageous 
circumstances :  men  proopor  who  accumulate  wealth 
agreea^y  to  their  wishes,  and  beyond  their  expectn- 
tions. 

Flourish  and  tJb*t««  are  alwavs  taken  In  the  good 
sense :  nothing  JUurioheo  but  what  ought  tolourioh  ; 
the  word  bespeaks  the  possession  of  that  which  ougM 
to  be  possessed :  when  a  poet  JearisAss  he  to  the  orna- 
ment of  hto  country,  the  pride  of  human  nature,  tha 
boast  of  literature :  when  a  city /sarwAss  It  attains  aO 
the  ends  of  civil  aasoclatloo ;  itto  advantageous  not  only 
to  lis  own  members,  but  to  the  world  at  large;  '  Thera 
have  been  times  In  which  no  power  haa  been  brought 
80  low  as  France.  Few  have  e^w  JUnariohod  hi  greattf 
glory.*— BcraxB.  No  one  lArtvss  without  merit :  what 
to  ptined  by  the  thriving  mai 
qualitiee  which  entiito  him  to 
thriving  grasler  can  think  himaelf  but  111  dealt  with, 
if  within  hto  own  countnr  he  to  not  courted.'— Soitth. 
To  proover  admits  of  a  diflerent  view :  one  may  vr»«- 
a«r  by  that  which  to  bad,  or  proopor  In  that  which  to 
bad,  or  become  bad  by  wroopering ;  the  attainment  of 
oae*a  ends,  be  thoy  what  they  may,  eonatitutee  the 
prooperitf:  a  man  may  proopor  by  meana  of  fraud 
and  iqJUBtlee;  he  may  prosper  In  the  attalnmaat  of 
^^  ^  pow«;  and  kt  nay  becoow 


I  to  gained  by  thoea 
all  he  has;  'Every 
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giMl  u  w— y  Iw  prtfmitff  hmm  fw^itni  to  the 
^rktM  of  own,  tint  every  mo4  nui  Jmi  trenMed  to 
be  to  tiMCooiidlikM;  * Bettoee  tote  yoowelf  te  e»- 
•■toe  bow  year  eetate  ^r—jMrt.*— Www  ituktm. 


WELL-BBINO,  WBLFAEE,  PROSrEBITY, 

HAPPINESS. 
WM-hmmg  may  be  eald  of  one  or  muy,  b«t  We 
(MereUyoTeboay:  the wMhmmg of jodety depend; 
ttpon  a  doe  eubordtoeckm  of  the  dlflbraiu  ranke  of 
whlcb  il  \B  cenpoeed;  •  Have  fbee-thinkere  bees  war 
thora  of  any  toventiono  tbat  conduce  to  the  wtU-kmur 
of  maokiad  r— BaaKtLaT.    Wtl/mr^  wfrnrimg  wM, 
ftom  the  Oerroan /aArmi  to  go,  reepedi  the  food  coo- 
dltkm  of  an  individual ;  a  parent  b  oaturaUy  anskwe 
Ibr  the  iM</cr«  of  hlf  child ; 
For  his  ownnke  no  duty  be  can  aik, 
The  common  wHfmn  le  our  only  laekw— Jamia. 

and  wdfmn  eomlat  of  aneh  thtafi  as 


VM-bmrng 

re  kmrnedi 


iiaiely  affect  our  existenoe:  fr—peritif^ 
rehende  both  wdl-hmm^  and  ««<fnr«,  hi- 
iee  all  that  can  add  to  the  ei^ymtuii  of 


which  -  — 

dudei  likewiee  aU  that  can  add  to  the  ei^ymeuu 
man.  The  prtptrit^  of  a  Mate,  or  of  an  indlvMual, 
thereA>w,  conriete  In  the  Increase  of  wealth,  power, 
bonoura,  and  the  Uke: '  RelicUn  aflbrds  u>  good  men 
peculiar  security  In  the  enjoyment  of  tbeir^r0i^«ril|r.* 
•~Bi.AUU  As  outward  circumstances  more  0(  less 
aflbct  the  hafpimut  of  man,  JMn^mssf  Is,  therefore, 
<rfteo  substituted  for  protpvritff;  but  it  must  never 
be  foffotten  that  kapfim»M  property  lies  only  to  the 
Bind,  and  that  consequently  i^rMvsrtfy  may  exist  with- 
out kJafpinMM§ :  but  kafpinu$,  at  least  as  Ikr  as  respects 
a  body  of  men,  cannot  exist  wittiottt  some  portloa  of 

TO  AOQUIRB,  OBTAIN,  GAIN,  WIN,  EABN. 

jlcMrirt,  in  French  acnim',  Latin  acfntre.  is  eom- 

poonded  of  a«  or  od  and  qumn  to  seek,  slfnlfyinf  to 

mmmk  nr  Ml  ta  oM*s  self:  obtain,  in  French  tbUmr, 


■wniiyinc  lo  i>y  nuni  vt  ^»uiv  w«uiiu  wiw  ■  i^imn— , 
gmin  m  wm  are  derived  fhm  the  same  source; 
hamely,  the  French  gMgner^  German  gnriniuH^  Saxon 
wmiun,  Arom  tira  Laito  vrac«,  Greek  xaiwiiM  or  vUm 
to  conquer,  signifying  to  get  the  mastery  over,  to  get 
tern  one's  possession;  Mm  comes  firom  the  Saxon 
fjUrnan,  German  «nidt«n,  Frleslandlsh  enum  to  reap, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Greek  ipwitai  to  take  or 

The  ld«a  of  getting  is  common  to  these  terms,  bat 
the  ciKumstaoees  of  the  acttoa  vary.  Wescewtreby 
oar  own  eifoits;  we  ohtnn  by  the  efflirts  of  others,  as 
wen  as  of  ourselves;  we/s^  or  win  by  striving;  we 
sam  by  labour.  Talents  and  industry  are  requisito 
Ibr  Mniring:  what  we  aeqmre  comes  cradually  to  us 
to  consequence  of  the  regular  exercise  of  our  abilities; 
to  this  manner,  IcnowlMge,  honour,  and  reputation 
are  oentired;  *It  is  Sallust's  remark  upon  Cato.  tbat 
die  less  be  coveted  glory,  tlie  more  lie  acqvirtd  It.*-- 
Addisom.  Tbtogs  are  obutntd  by  aU  means,  honest 
or  disboneet;  whatever  comes  toto  our  possession 
■graeable  to  oar  wishes  is  §Hmi*ed:  fbvours  and  re- 
qoests  are  always  obtained ;  *  Were  not  this  desire  of 
flmie  very  strong,  the  dMBcutty  of  obtmninf  It,  and  the 
danger  of  losing  H  when  obtained^  would  be  soAcient 
to  deter  a  roan  ftnm  so  vato  a  parsuiC'—Anoisoii. 
Fortune  amists  in  both  gaining  and  winnings  but  par- 
tlculariy  to  the  latter  ease:  asabsisience,asaperioritv, 
a  victory  or  battle,  an  advantage,  or  a  oleasure,  is 
guinid :  *He  whose  mind b  engaged  l»y  ihe  aeqwM- 
tion  or  improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only  escapes  the 
teslpldliy  of  indiflbrence  and  the  tediontmess  of  in- 
activity, bat  gmhu  enjoymento  wholly  unknown  lo 
ttMse  wno  Hve  laxUv  on  the  tolls  of  others.*— Jomtsoii. 
A  game  or  a  prise  in  the  tottery  is  literally  wan; 

An  honeet  man  may  (Veely  take  bis  own; 

The  goat  waa  mine,  by  itoglng  fUrly  wan. 

Dbtosm. 
But  we  may  »te  many  things,  in  the  fstnoif  of  whkb 
Ibrtune  is  move  eoncemed  than  onc^i  own  exerttons ; 
•WlHss  tbs  danger  ends,  the  hoio  eeasss:  when  he 
kM«sa«i«nflr«,or/sitoid  hia  minima  tha  iwt  of 


Ma  eiofy  ti  not  «««■«■  ■  mmn  ^  — w   i  ■  i     ■» 
eonsthotton  and  fM emptoyasenc oia alllhat tii 

IfaramnUngnnrHOiood;  «They  who  bay  sanmsT 
foftnoeby  a  tabortoos  and  ladnstrtoos  N*  ana 
naturally  tenacioos  of  what  they  have  painftiMy  m- 
ratfrW.'— Blaik.  FertnaeaamacyirsdafterarBniBa 
•f  yearn;  they  are  sMalaed  by  inimltancie,  cr  ^stoirf 
to  trade;  tfMy  are aoMatiaMS  wsn at iba gamtaf  labli^ 


but  seldom  ssmsd. 

What  Is  «sfmr«d  li  aoUd,  and  prodaeestaaitaf  baae- 
-i ;  what  is  s»tswisrf  may  oOm  be  l^|arioas  to  ona^ 
health, ooe*s  Interest, or ooe*s  morals;  wfaatis^MMd 
is  often  only  a  partial  advaataga,  and  tnosl- 
re;  It  to  #atiud  or  man  only  to  he  loot: 

ipent.  8cbo- 


TO  ACaUIEE,  TO  ATTAIN. 
To  neqwira  (v.  To  aofmito)  to  a  pingivarive 
irmanent  actton ;  to  aUJuOf  from  the  Latta  att 
impounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  f«»a»  to  hold,  signU 


permanent  i 

compounded  of  ac  or  ad  andf«»a»  to  Iwld,  stonUying 
to  rest  at  a  thing.  Is  aperfea  and  finished  aetton :  w« 
always  go  on  acfuiriag;  but  we  stop  when  we  have 
ottaHud.  What  to  aepiirad  to  something  got  into  dte 
possessloo ;  what  Is  attolnsd  Is  the  potot  arrived  aL 
We  aeauira  a  language ;  we  attain  to  acertato  degraa 
ofperiectton. 

By  abilities  and  perseveraaoe  we  may  mptbra  a  eoo- 
siderabto  fluency  in  speaktog  several  langnagas ;  bat 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  sttato  to  the  perfection  ofa 
native  to  any  foreign  language.    Ordinary  powen. 


coupled  with  diligence,  will  enabte  a  person  toacfsrfrs 
wliatever  to  oselVil ;  *  A  Mains  to  never  to  be  se^ 
by  art,  but  to  tlie  glA  of  natura.*— Gat.    We  c 


i  neaios  to  never  to  lie  scftorsd 

_,  _.^ .      of  nature.*— Gat.    Wecaaaoc 

attain  to  superiority  without  extraordinary  talento  and 
determined  perseverance ;  *  Inquiries  after  happJiUBiL 
and  ralas  for  attaining  it,  asa  not  ao  aeoasnrir  wmi 
aseftil  to  maakind  aa  tbe  aria  of  raaanlailoa,  aad  aap> 
poiili^ ooe*a  aelf  nndar alatton.*  Hasfaian  ^i»> 
fntfrssMnts  are  ahraya  ascftoeahto ;  aftswMairs  al. 
wayaendltabte. 

ACQUIREIIENT,  AOaUIBITION, 
Aw  two  abatraet  naoaa  from  the  saaw  verb,  daaot 

li^tlw  thing  aoqairad. 
ddefmrisiartiinpllfs  the  thing  aeqaifed  for  ndhf 

oorsalves;  aofvintton  tbat  wbtob  to  aoqalrad  for  aa. 

other,  or  to  the  advantage  of  aaotlier. 
Peopto  ean  expect  to  malte  but  sleodsrasfi' 

withoat  a  oonalderahte  abart  of  todastry ; 


.    'acantsaaaas  and  neglectod  parts  of 
tima.*— Uuoaaa.    Men  or  slender  acftUrtsMnts  win 

be  no  aef<n'*<*ra  to  tlie  community  to  which  they  liaTa 
attached  thennelves ;  *  To  me,  wno  liave  taken  paiaa 
to  look  at  beauty,  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of 
Us  being  an  ckfeei  of  desire ;  at  power  only  aa  ft  slto 
upon  another,  without  anv  hopes  of  partaldng  anj 
share  of  It ;  at  wisdom  and  capacity  wlfhoot  any  pi«> 
tension  to  rival  or  envy  its  acfmwfttontf ;  the  world  to 
not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  pleasant  one.*— Btbbls. 
JHfuirtment  respecto  rather  tlie  exeitioiiB  employed ; 
aequuition^  1h%  benefit  or  gato  aceralng.  To  learn  a 
language  to  an  asfairssitnt ;  to  gato  a  clam  or  a  do- 
nee, an  aemaiaitian.  The  acmtttvsMats  of  Utaratara 
far  esoeed  In  value  the  scfxuttMns  of  fortune. 

TO  GBT,  GAIN,  OBTAIN,  PBOOURR. 
To  jstflgnttes  vlmply  to  oanse  to  have  or 
it  to  generick,  and  the  rest  spedfiok ;  to  gain  (v. 
aefmtro\  b  tofst  the  thing  one  wishes,  or  tlmt  to 
oos'sadvaatais:  to  «Mato  Is  to  |r«i  the  thing    ' 
at  or  atrivaa  after:  to  proowro^  from  fro  aad^c 
eai*  for,  to  to /St  the  thing  wanted  or  sought  for. 


to 

to 

'  be  SMbstituied  to  atoMMC  every 


f7stisiiatoaly  Ihe  most  general  to  its  sea 
itoapnlication :  It  may  be  SMbstituied  to  aim 
case  for  the  other  terms,  for  we  may  say  togtt  or  j 


a  prize,  to  fet  or  obtain  a  reward,  to  #ct  or  ^ 
book ;  and  it  to  also  empkiyed  to  nnmberiem 

cases,  wlwre  the  othsr  terms  would  be  lem 

for  wJtol  this  woidgslOB  to  fofriUarityittoaea  to 
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lily:  kOHt  wmty  wMipw>iii»naMiof>Mnrat*a 
mdtmgwmm  water,  or  %  ^ftnmgauimg  mhetoknffm 
thdC  oigHUmg  mm  rra«  tlM  bvulMr,  willi  awiiber. 
iMi  fliiilbr  tmn  In  wlikli  Uw  ailwr  loniM  co«M  mm 


be  employed  wMteac  kMbif  ihclr  dignhy. 
mC  to  wmnlmiiouily  need  Ant  wlwiever  cemm  ta  tlie 
iMi,  whether  food  or  Nitf,  iaiinMe  or  iwl  ilerinMey 
■o«|hl  for  or  mil ;  'The  mlwr  if  mote  hMhnirM 
Umn  the  ealm:  the  polne  •fgwum^t  the  (tan  ofloiint, 
mid  the  tmiMIMy  oTenjoyiag  h»  wealth,  hove  beeo  the 
morkor«UlmlaellO|ee.*--bnMrrATMU  Omm,9Hmfm, 
mmUprmmr^  ohireyi  leehide  either  the  wWiei, or  the 
iMirumentalltyor  the  ■|eBt,or  both  tDftlher.  Thoe 
■  ponoo  It  mid  lofK  ■  ooM,  or  e  fl^ver,  a  food  or  an 
IM  Mme,  wilboot  ipeettytnf  any  of  the  drcumetanem 
oTtheaetlon:  but  he  Is  mhl  to  jrete  that  approfaailoii 
whieh  it  frailiyhi«to  hit  foeUnfi ;  to  t*l4ma  reeom- 
penm  wMeh  b  the  ol^leet  of  hb  exertiont ;  xo^rMwrn 
a  BHMllon  whkh  It  the  end  of  hb  eodeavoura. 

The  word  gairn  it  peeuliaily  appiieaUe  to  whatever 
eoatm  m  m  fhrtultootly ;  what  wo  gtem  conttHaMtoar 
nod  fortmw :  we  jrem  aTlctory,Qr  wejram  acaum; 
Sermait  la  both  eatm  may  be  Indepeodeot  of  ovr 
eaertkmti  'Neither  Virgil mir  Horace  would  have 
^■^ndaoreatwpmatioBinthe  worM,  had  they  aol 
bemi  the  ntaadt  and  admimw  of  oaeh  oiher.*--A»B»- 


TO  tMma  aad  prteart  exelade  the  Idea  of 
choaee,  and  tappoee  exertlonfl  dUeettd  lo  a  tpedflek 
end:  bat  the  Ibrmer  amy  lachide  the  eaemtat  of 
ie  paiucaiarty  emaloyed  for  «ae*t 
OBt*UnMa 


throogh  the  fccomawadatlon  of  a  ftiend  ;  henrMurt* 
a  titaatioa  by  appl? Ing  for  It  0»lcm  la  Wuwim 
emaloyed  only  la  that  which  reqehea  paitleaiar  ef- 
fort8,tiMt  which  It  not  immediately  withta 


All  thtap  are  blended,  changeable,  and  vata ! 

No  hope,  no  with,  we  perfbctly  t*ca^— Jamnit. 
Pr0emr§  It  appUcaMe  to  that  which  It  to  ben>C  with 
eate,  by  the  tunple  exertion  of  a  walk,  or  of  atklag 
Av;  '  AmhItioB  putbm  the  tool  to  tucb  actioat  at  am 
apt  to  prtcarf  honour  aad  reputation  to  tha  actor*^— 
AaaitoH. 

GAIN,  PEOFTT,  KMOLUMBNT,  LUCRS. 

Omln  tignlflm  In  general  what  it  gained  (v.  TV  ae- 
f«fr«)  ;  wr^iU^  In  French  pr^,  Latin  pr»feetu»t  por- 
Uciple  ov  prtJUwt  I.  e.  pro  and  /«e/o,  ilgnlflet  that 
which  maket  for  onc*i  good ;  em^umeni^  {torn  «ti9lior, 
tignlflet  to  work  out  or  get  by  working ;  lucre  it  in 
Latin  lucrum  gain,  which  probably  comet  flrom  luo  to 
pay,  tlgnMying  that  which  comet  to  a  man*i  parte. 

G«m  It  here  a  general  terra,  the  other  termt  are 

riiflck :  the /c<a  to  that  which  comet  to  a  man :  It  to 
frultof  l>toemrtiont,or  agreeable  tn  h1i  ^Uh :  tfie 
pnt^c  it  that  which  accruet  fmm  thn  thw^.  Thut 
wImmi  applied  to  richet  tliat  which  ini:rri*>A  n  m^in't 
ettate  are  hto  gmhu ;  *  The  fain*  of  fmimsirj  tr^dm 
and  vocailont  are  honcet  ana  furthen^d  r>v  ivv^h  uiingt, 
chiefly  by  dIUgence  and  by  a  good  nanjf^.'— iJAcim. 
That  which  flowt  out  of  hto  trade  are  hto  ar»jU« ;  that 
to,  they  are  hto  gan$  upon  dealbig ;  '  Why  may  not  a 
wiioleeMate,  tlirown  inio  a  kind  of  garden,  torn  at 
amch  tothepr^  at  the  pleatum  of  tlie  owner  f—An- 
Biaoii.  Em^lwmmU  to  a  tpeciet  of  ^ciii  (Vom  labour, 
oraeollaieralxcni;  of  thlt  deterlptlon  are  a  man't 
fltMlatMiito  ftom  an  oAce :  *  Except  the  mlary  of  the 
Laureate,  to  which  King  Jamet  addtd  the  oOce  of 
Hittoriqgrapher,  perhapt  with  tome  additional  tmUm- 
mtmu.  Dryden't  whoto  leveoae  teemt  to  have  been 
catuaL*— JoBNton.  A  aiaa  ettimatet  hto  g*hu  by 
wbathereceivetiatbeyear;  he  ettimatet  btopr^^ 
by  wliat  he  receivm  en  every  article ;  he  ettimatet  hto 
tmtfitiawifr  according  to  the  nature  of  the  terviee  whfch 
he  hat  to  perform :  the  merchant  talkt  of  hlt^ciM; 
the  retail  dealer  of  hto  pntfUs;  the  place-auui  of  hto 


Gain  aadpr^  mm  aha  takea  to  aa  a 
Inert  to  never  aaed  otherwite ;  bat  the  latter  akvaya 
coov^yt  a  bad  meaning ;  it  it,  ttrlctly  tpeaking,  un- 
haSkmadgmn;  aa  imawderate  thlrtt  nngain  to  the 
vice  of  men  who  are  aiwayt  cakutoting  pr^/U  and 
torn ;  athiivl  for  facrr  deadent  every  generoaa  foelin 
of  the  mind; 

O  tacrtd  hunger  of  pemidout  fold ! 

What  baodt  of  Ikith  can  Impioua  fotr«  hold  1 

Dktoui. 


Oala  aad  pv^  may  bt  titndad  i. 
aad  tometimeo  oppoted  m  ench  other ;  for  at  that 
which  wejai'a  to  what  we  with  only,  it  to  often  the 
raverte  of  prmfUmkU;  hence  the  force  of  that  fanp 
ant  qucatlon  la  Bcrlpture.  Wlwt  tlwU  it  pr^  a  a 
IflMiala  ite whoto wortd and loee  htoowntoult 


GOOD.  GOODNESa 

CTttfd,  which  under  difll»cnt  formt  ruiv  throu^  bB 
the  northern  languagea,  and  hat  agreat  afllnity  to  tha 
Greek  4yaM{.  to  tuppoaed  by  Adeiung  to  be  derived 
l>om  the  Latin  #«uiw,  Greek  y«Mi#,  and  Hebrew 
n*in«  aignifying  to  be  toyfol,  Joy  or  happlnem  being 
derived  from  that  whkJt  it  good. 

Qo9d  and  gooineot  are  oottract  termt,  drawn  fhrni 
the  UBM  word ;  the  former  to  denote  the  thing  that  to 
gpp*l^  the  Intter  the  inherent  good  property  of  a  thiim. 
Ai\  L'tifi'i  rninca  Ikom  God,wliQae  faedaatt  towaroa 
htK  crcaiun ;!  to  unbounded. 

Tl>i>  gi^i>i  we  do  to  determined  by  the  tendency  of 
t]}v  Aciuiii  [  iiut  our  goodmui  in  doing  it  to  determined 
hy  ilic  oiotlvet  of  our  actiona.  Oood  to  of  a  two-foU 
muiTp,  pliyakcal  and  moral,  and  to  oppoted  to  evil; 
Gitifdttet*  t*  applicable  eitlier  to  the  dtopotltlon  of  mo- 
rn] au*  nf:  nr  the  qnalltlet  of  inanimate  obiectt ;  it  to 
Oii^Hi#*jit  I-  hodneti.  By  the  order  of  Provldetnoe  tha 
tttu«i  Jir>rrTble  eonvuliiona  a 
g^od; 


Each  form*d  for  aN,  promolM  throogh 
The  pubUck  good,  and  JoMly  takaa  Ito 


iUmtmmm 


The  goodmeii  or  badnem  of  any  fhiit  dependt  uhni 
ito  fltnem  to  be  enjoyed ;  *  The  reining  errour  of  htoufo 
wat,  that  Savage  mittook  the  k>ve  for  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  wat  indeed  not  to  much  a/ted  man  aathe 
friend  of  /wtdaetr.*— Joaiitoa. 

/300D,  BENEFIT,  ADVANTAGE. 
O4od  to  an  abrtract  unlverml  term,  which  in  ka  aa- 
Itmited  tente  oomprehendt  every  thing  that  can  be 
conceived  of,  aa  tufted  in  all  ito  parto  to  the  end  pro 
poeed.  In  tnto  tenee  *<ii^l  and  udvmntogt^  aa  wdl 
at  utility,  terviee,  profit,  itc.  are  all  modlOeationa  of 
good;  but  the  term  #Md  hat  llkewtoe  a  limited  ap- 
plicatkNi,  which  hrinp  it  to  a  Jutt  point  of  comparitOB 
with  the  otiier  termt  here  cboten ;  the  common  idea 
which  alliet  thete  wordt  to  each  other  to  tliat  of  good 
at  it  retpectt  a  particular  object.  Oood  to  liere  em- 
played  hideAnttiily;  hti^it  and  cdvaatiyt  are  aped- 
fled  by  aoaie  coltoteral  cireumtlancm.  (7ted  to  dona 
without  regard  to  the  peraoa  who  dom  It,  or  hhn  la 
whom  It  todone ;  but  fteiM(tt  hatahvaya  rmpect  totha 
retotlve  condltkm  of  the  gnrer  and  receiver,  who  muti 
be  both  tpecifled.  Henee  we  my  of  a  charimbte  maa, 
that  he  doea  amch  good^  or  that  he  btatowa  I 
upon  thto  or  that  Individual.    In  like  manner, 


homtfUa 
',  when 


tpeaking  of  partlcnlar  eommnnitiet  or  toeiety  at  larae, 
may  tay  that  it  to  for  the/Md  of  todeiy  or  for  tha 
id  of  maaktnd  that  every  one  tubmht  to  the  aacrl. 


of  toaw  portion  of  hto  natural  liberty ;  but  it  to 
intended  for  the  ItM^t  of  the  poorer  ordem  that  tha 
charitably  dtopoeed  empfoy  ao  much  time  and  monqr 
hi  giving  them  tnttractlon. 

Ooodn  Ilndled  to  no  mode  or  maimer,  no  eondiikm 
of  the  peraon  or  the  thing;  it  to  applied  indiaalmi- 
natdy; 

Our  preeent/»0d  the  eaty  taak  to  amde. 

^     -^atbanlMe. 


To  earn  aopertoor  bUm  when  thto  I 


JaiiTimi 


Utaqftt  to  more  nartlcotarly  applicabte  to  the  external 
clieumetancia  of  a  peraon,  at  to  hto  healUv  hie  lm« 
provemeni,  lilt  pecuniary  condition,  and  the  like :  it  to 
nkewiteconflned  in  lai  application  to  peraont  only ;  wa 
may  couneel  another  for  hto  good,  although  we  do  noC 
counael  him  for  hto  hen^ ;  but  we  labour  for  tha 
b€m^  of  aaother  when  we  tet  apart  for  him  the  fhilM 
of  our  tabour:  exerclte  to  nlwayt  attended  with  loma 
good  to  all  pertont ;  it  it  of  panlcutor  he»^t  to  tliota 
who  are  of  a  lethargick  habit :  an  inditcreet  xeal  doee 
more  harm  than  goad  to  tlie  caute  of  religion  ;  a  pa- 
tient cannot  expect  to  derive  bau^  from  a  medicint 
when  he  eounteractt  Ito  eflbcto;  *Unlem  men  weia 
aadoared^  natura  with  aoaw  aenta  af  duty  or  aKiral 
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•MIgMlDii,  tlNf  eodM  IMP  M  f«HlU  fton  rawlMlea.* 

<7m^  to  oKMlly  Mmlojred  fbr  «NM  poaltiT«  and  dlreet 
^««rf;  •^•Mlfljr*  for  an  odventttioiM  aad  indirect 
g09d:  UMf-M^latlMtwbktawoa1dbe#««dioaU;  the 
«if9«Ml«f«  to  tlMt  wlilcl)  to  putinlly  /Md,or  ^««d  only 
in  particular  caM«:  it  to  /iwd  for  a  man  to  exort  hto 
ratontaj  It  to  an  advtnUg*  to  blm  if  in  addition  to  bto 
owneflUia  be  bia  tbe  anpport  of  ftleiida:  it  may  how- 
aver  frequently  happen  that  Iw  who  liaa  the  moM  ad- 
Mm^fMderiveatiwIeaal^Md;  talenia,  peraon,  voice, 
powerful  interen,  a  pteaaing  addreia,  are  all  advan- 
c^^m;  but  they  may  produce  evil  instead  ofjraod  if 
they  are  not  directed  to  the  right  purpose:  *  Toe  true 
art  of  memory  to  tbe  art  of  attention.  No  man  will 
read  with  much  mthmmtage  who  to  not  able  at  pleasure 
to  evacuate  hto  mind.*— Jobkbuii. 

ADVANTAOB,  PROFIT. 

wfdvaators,  In  French  aeaiUv«i  probably  comes 
ftom  the  Catin  •ioenUm^  participle  of  adreiMs,  com- 
pounded of  ed  and  vsms  to  come  to,  sifnifying  to  come 
to  any  one  according  to  bis  desire,  or  agreeabte  to  hto 
purpose;  ^v^/U,  in  French  pn^AU^  Latin  profectutf 
participle  of  prtiflcM,  stgnlfles  that  which  mokes  for 
one*sgood. 

Tbe  idea  common  to  these  terms  to  of  some  good 
received  by  a  person.  JUtoanUge  to  general;  it  re- 
apecto  every  thing  which  can  contribute  to  the  wtobes, 
wants,  and  comforto  of  life:  pr^t  in  tto  proper  sense 
to  spedflck;  it  regards  only  pecuniary  mdvmUgt, 
Situations  have  tlicir  tdvumUgt ;  trade  has  ito  pn^u. 

Whatever  we  estimate  as  an  mdvmntmge  to  so  to  tlie 
individual ;  but  pr^fiu  are  something  real ;  the  fbrmer 
to  a  relative  term,  it  depends  on  the  sentlmenu  of  the 
person :  what  to  an  advmmUge  to  one  may  be  a  di«- 
advonf  s^  to  another ; 

For  he  in  all  hto  am*rous  battles 

N*  advciiC4^  finds  like  goods  and  chattels. 

BOTLKE. 

The  tatter  to  an  absolute  term:  vr^  to  alike  to  all 
._^^  ->^  drcamstancea;  'He  does  the  oflke  of 


moved,  who  art  notwltlliniing  m  jwIum  10  aloil 
•very  breast  against  damnation.* — HAWKaawnaia. 
Thinfi  are  retained  when  they  are  fmrad  steiwMs; 


eounsalliir,  a  Judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend,  to  all  hto 
•cquaintaiioe,  withoot  tbe  prtjUt  which  aUend  such 


ADVANTAGE,  BENEFIT,  UTILITY,  SERVICE, 
AVAIL,  USE. 

jfdeswtiy  has  the  same  stgnlfieation  as  In  the  pre- 
ceding aitide;  hm^^  in  French  bieufvU,  Latin  Uw- 
fmUmm^  compounded  of  hm$  weM,  and  /•Umm  done, 
signifies  done  or  made  to  one's  wtohes;  utilitft  in 
French  nUlitd^  Latin  utitUm»  and  uttli§  useful,  from 
«lsr  to  UM,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to  be 
used,  which  to  also  the  meaninc  of  mtt;  ««rvtc«,  in 
French  mtvim,  Latin  ssrvtliitsi,  from  mtvm  to  server 
signifies  tbe  quality  of  serving  one's  purpose;  svsti 
compounded  of  «  or  ad  and  vmlf  to  be  strong,  slgni- 
Itos  to  be  strong  for  a  purpose. 

jtd9amUgt  respeett  external  or  extrinsick  circum- 
aiances  of  profit,  honour,  and  convenience;  bmtifii 
reanects  the  consequences  of  actions  and  evento; 
mtiiitf  aad  ssrv^  respect  tbe  good  which  can  be  dnwn 
fVoni  tlie  use  of  any  object  VtiiUf  Implies  the  intrln- 
skk  good  qualltv  which  randera  a  thing  fit  for  use ; 
ssrvtcs  the  actual  state  of  a  thing  which  may  fit  it  fbr 
immediate  use:  a  tiling  has  ito  attltcy  and  to  made  of 
ssrotcs. 

A  larte  botfire  has  ito  Uvmntar— ;  soluUe  exercise 
to  attended  with  bem^:  sun-dials  have  their  ntUiip  in 
ascertaining  the  hour  precisely  by  the  sun ;  and  may 
be  made  tervietakU  at  times  in  lieu  of  watches. 
Things  are  sold  to  mdvmUagt^  or  adoaa^f  ss  are  de- 
rived (hm  buying  and  selling:  'It  to  the  great  Mdvam- 
Uge  of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  are  very  (km  in  It 
ao  dun  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  In  statkwa 
of  IIOb  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  fortunes.*— A  oDisoN.  PenMNis  ride  or  walk  fbr 
tbe  AciMitt  of  their  health;  *For  the  »sii<^  of  tbe  gentle 
reader,  I  will  show  what  to  turn  over  unread,  and  what 
10  peruse.*— Stcblb.  Things  are  purehMcd  fbr  their 
mtaitif;  '  If  the  gibbet  does  not  produce  virtue,  it  to  yet 
•f  such  hMootesUUe  mUUtv,  that  I  bHIeve  those  gen- 
demao  would  be  very  unwUIIng  that  It  shouM  be  re- 


think  fit  to  make  aaeof  them.'— eyBBi.B. 

A  good  education  has  always  Ito  adMrni^yetf,  al- 
though every  one  cammt  derive  the  same  t—jji  fbosa 
thecttltivatkmof  hto  taleMs,aa  all  have  not  the  hapnj 
art  of  employing  their  acquiremento  lo  the  right  ob- 
Jeoto:  riches  are  of  no  «t</>^ unless  righUy  employed; 
and  edge-tooto  are  of  no  servics  which  are  not  pio. 
perly  sharpened.  It  to  of  great  edsaai^s  to  yow^ 
panpte  to  form  good  eonnexiona  on  their  entrance  into 
lilb:  It  to  no  less  kat^Uimt  to  their  morato  to  be  under 
the  guidance  of  the  afsd  and  experienced,  from  whoai 
they  may  draw  many  uMftd  directions  Ibr  tbair  futw* 
conduct,  and  many  amrvietmiU  hinis  by  way  of  admo- 


(/ttiify,  I  .  .  - 

offitaesato  beemplogfedtoadMnitafw.  '  C;itt<a«  to  ap- 
plied BMatly  in  a  general  sense  fbr  that  which  may  ba 
used,  and  ««•  fbr  that  which  actuaUy  to  ussd ;  thua 
things  may  be  said  to  be  of  gCMral  mtOitp^  or  af  tmr- 
tkuUu  MS/  'Tbnas  things  which  have  kM«  goM 
together  are  confMerate;  whereas  new  tMMs  pteee 
not  so  well;  but,  though  they  help  by  their  u^Me,  yet 
they  troubto  by  their  tnconJormity.'— Bmmm.  '  Whaa 
wlU  my  frieadshm  be  of  km  to  you  1'— Pbu44M. 
U»0  comprehends  in  it  whatever  to  drrtved  from  tbe 
KM  of  a  thing ;  Mretes  may  imply  that  %  )ich  ttrvm 
for  a  particular  purpose;  mvmd  implies  that  Idad  of 
•0r9ie9  which  may  possibly  be  prooued  from  any  ob- 
ject, but  which  also  may  not  be  procured ;  It  to  there- 
fore used  in  problematical  cases,  or  In  a  niigaUve  setma. 
Prudence  lisrbids  us  to  destroy  any  thing  that  can  ba 
turned  to  a  u**:  *  A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of 
dtocreiion,  to  like  Polyphemus  in  Uw  fable,  strong  and 
blind,  endued  with  ao  irresistible  force,  which  for  west 
of  sight  to  of  no  k»0  to  him.* — Annison.  Econoonr 
enjoliis  that  we  shouM  not  throw  aside  a  thtag  so  torn 
as  it  to  fit  for  service;  'The  Greeks  In  the  heroick  mm 
seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  km  of  iron, 
tbe  most  tervicembU  of  all  the  metals.*— RoaaftTsoa. 
When  entreaties  are  found  to  be  of  no  c»«t<,  females 
sometimes  try  tbe  force  of  teare;  '  What  doss  it  «k«K, 
though  Seneca  had  taught  as  good  moraUty  as  Chrisi 
himself  from  the  mount  r— Cum  acaLAjin. 

The  intercession  of  a  friend  may  be  meiUkU  to 
avert  the  resentment  of  one  who  to  ofitfended:  u»efml 
lessons  of  exfierienu'  may  be  drawn  from  all  tbe  ev^nta 
of  life:  whatever  is  of  the  best  quality  will  bo  (bund 
nxMt  eervicetille. 

TO  EMPLOY,  USE. 

KmpUf,  from  the  Latin  imptieo,  signifies  to  impli^ 
cate,  or  apply  for  any  special  purpose;  k««,  fVom  the 
Latin  uevt  and  Ktsr,  sljgnlfles  to  ei^y  or  derive 
benefit  from. 

Emptof  expretses  less  than  km;  It  to  hi  fbct  a  spe- 
cies of  partial  wsing :  we  always  emphf  when  we  «m  • 
but  we  do  not  always  u»e  when  we  emphf.  We  ewt- 
phf  whatever  we  take  into  our  service,  or  make  sub- 
servient to  our  convenience  for  a  time ;  we  Kse  what- 
ever we  entirely  devote  lo  our  purpose.  Whatever  to 
emplofed  by  one  person  may,  in  Its  turn,  be  emml^med 
by  another,  or  at  different  times  be  emphfed  by  the 
same  person ;  but  what  to  used  is  frequently  conaumetf 
or  rendered  unfit  for  a  similar  use.  What  we  empUg 
may^fbequently  belong  to  another;  but  what  one  a«M 


to  sapposed  to  be  his  exclusive '  property.  On  thto 
ground  we  may  speak  of  emplepinM  persons  as  well  as 
things;  hot  wc  speak  of  vtinf  things  only,  and  doC 
peisons,  except  Hi  the  roost  degrading  sense.  Ptrson^ 
time,  strength,  and  power  are  ewtpUtptd; 

Thou  godlike  Hector!  all  thy  force  emphy ; 

Assemble  aD  th'  united  band  of  Troy.— Pore 
Hoosea,  fbmkme,  and  aU  materMa,  of  whteh  either 
neoasaltles  or  coovealenosa  are  c 


Straight  the  broad  belt,  wfib  gay  embroidery  grac'd. 

He  ioos'd.  the  eorriet  from  hto  brenst  uhbrac^, 

Then  siiek*d  the  blood,  and  sov*reign  balm  lnfbs*d. 

Which  Chiron  gave,  and  2Bsculapius  K«*d.— P^pb. 

It  to  a  part  of  wisdom  to  empUm  well  the  short  portion 

of  time  which  to  alhmed  to  us  in  thto  sublunary  statcw 

aodto«MihetldnpofthtoWDrtdao  aanaitotfbwv 
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Iknk  Mb  OM  li  tntfpiltd  fhm  dM  gsBc  of 
Moral  a^OD,  by  wflMiif  bUmeir  to  bo  «■ .  _ 
M  Inniwml  10  MTTO  ibe  purpooeo  of  UMCber:  we 
oogbi  to  «M  our  uunotc  eo^eovoun  to  ibMoia  ftaMB  all 
oooncskm  wltb  racb  ao  wMi  to  ImpMcaio  m  in  tbelr 
inUiy  pfaoUoea. 

INSTBCJMBIfT,  TOOL. 

liutruwumL  la  Latio  inttnmttUma^  fhmi  imttnu. 
iifiiiawtbeUilngbjwblehaneflbait  prodoeed;M 
•ooMf  probaUy  ffooi  toO,  figniryiBf  iho  tbiof  with 
wbtcb  ooo  toils.  TbeM  teniia  are  botb  emploFed  to 
expnm  ibe  means  of  produdog  an  end;  tMgr  diifcr 
prtnctpally  in  tbls,  ibat  tbe  former  is  need  in  a  good  or 
an  indijibrent  sente,  tbe  latter  ooiy  in  a  bad  lense,  for 
penons.  IndtTtdaali  in  higb  Mattons  are  Often  tbe 
hutrmmnu  In  br hifinff  about  freat  chance*  In  nations; 
*  Devotion  baa  often  been  fonnd  a  powerful  HutrvMent 
la  boroaaising  tbe  manners  of  men.*— Blaiil  Bpiea 
and  InftHmers  are  tbe  worthless  U0U  of  government; 
Poor  York!  tbe  bannlem  tool  of  otben*  hate. 
He  saes  for  pardon,  and  repeals  too  late.— Swtrr. 

TO  ABUSE,  MISUSE. 
Mmtt^  In  Latin  «H#««,  partktple  of  mhtUr^  eom- 
moded  of  a*  fton  and  mtor  to  nse,  sigaMes  to  use 


away  or  wear  awav  with  using;  in  dIsUneckm  (Wmi 
SUMM0,  which  signUleB  to  use  amiss.  Every  thing  is 
ukmMd  which  receives  any  sort  of  Injuiy ;  it  Is  sittastd, 
if  not  used  at  all,  or  turned  to  a  wrong  use. 

Toong  people  are  loo  prone  to  mhiue  books  for  want 
of  setting  a  proper  value  on  their  contents : '  I  know  no 
ovll  so  great  as  tbe  «&M0  of  tbe  understanding,  and  yet 
there  is  no  one  vice  more  common.*— Stbsls.  People 
mi$uM  books  when  they  read  for  amusement  only 
loslead  of  Improvement ; 

Ton  tNMvtfs  tbe  reverence  of  your  placa, 

As  a  flMse  favourite  doth  bis  prince*s  r 

In  deeds  disbon'rable.— SiiAXsrBAAB. 
Money  is  abusoi  when  it  Is  dipped,  or  Its  valne  any 
wav  lessened;  It  Is  mi9u$edwhM  H  Is  spent  In  eicess 
and  debauchery. 

TREATMENT,  USAGE. 
TVfstsunl  Implies  tbe  act  of  treating,  and  ns^fttbat 
of  using:  treMtmtnt  may  be  partial  ortemporary ;  bnt 
n»«g*  is  properly  employed  for  that  which  is  permanent 
or  continued :  a  passer-by  may  meet  wltb  01  truUmtnt-; 
but  children  or  domestlcks  are  liable  to  meet  with  III 
uoago.  AU  persons  may  meet  with  fr«stM«iillhMn  others 
wHh  whom  thev  casually  come  in  conneiiou:  *Bv  pro- 
mises of  more  Indulgent  iremtment^  If  they  would  unite 
with  Mm  (Cortes)  agntnsr  their  oppressors,  be  prevailed 
on  tbe  people  to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  wltb  provl- 
sions.*- RoanTsoN.  U$mge  is  applied  more  oroperly 
•0  those  who  are  more  or  lem  In  tbe  power  or  others : 
flMldren  may  receive  good  or  111  ntmgo  firom  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  them,  servants  ffora  their  masters, 
or  wives  flrom  their  husbands;  *If  we  knk  further  faito 
tbe  world,  we  shall  And  this  mfgt  (of  our  Saviour 
rN>m  his  own)  not  so  very  strange;  for  kindred  Is  not 


TO  PROVIDE,  PROCURE,  FURNISH,  SUPPLT. 

PirevM*.  in  Latin  prseidM,iignlfles  literally  to  seebe- 
fcre,  but  l%nratlvdy  to  get  In  readlnem  for  some  future 
purpose ;  procmr*,  v,Togtt;  /kmtftft,  in  French /ear- 
ntr,  may  possibly  be  eonoeeted  wltb  tbe  Latin /«rr»  to 
bring;  «Mly,  in  French  nyplsir,  Latia si^ipjtfe,  ftnsm 
««*  and><e0,  signifies  to  fill  up  a  ddkiency,  or  make  up 
what  is  wanting. 

Providt  and  procmro  are  both  actions  that  have  a 
■pedal  reference  to  the  Aiture ;  fvmUk  and  oupplf  are 
emplmred  for  that  which  is  of  Immediate  concern :  one 
protfidM  a  dinner  In  the  contemplation  that  some  per- 
sons are  coming  to  partake  of  It ;  one  procmret  hdp  In 
the  contemplation  that  It  mny  be  wanted :  one/kmitkeo 
a  room,  as  we  find  Itneceamry  for  the  present  purpose; 
one  traplUo  a  fiimtly  with  any  article  of  domestick 
use.  Calcomtion  Is  necessary  In  froriding;  one  does 
not  wish  to  promdo  too  much  or  too  little :  *  A  rude 
hand  may  build  walls,  form  roofs,  and  lav  floors,  and 
provid$  an  that  waraitb  and  security  rraulre.*— Jobii- 


-KnoLLsa.  Can 
fing:  vremoat  be 
rwanttjinorderto 


img;  when  the  thing  is  not  always  at  band,  or  not  aadly 
couM  at,  one  most  oMrdse  ooe*s  strength  or  logeonlty 
to  aHemrt  It :  *  Boeh  dress  as  may  enable  the  body  to 
endure  tbe  dimrent  seasons,  tbe  most  unenllgbtened  na- 
tions have  been  able  to  ^rsc«rs.*— Jobhsom.  Judge* 
mem  la  requldte  InfmrmisUng;  what  one  fkrmuksB 
ongbt  to  be  sdeoted  with  due  regard  to  the  dream- 
stances  of  tbe  indlvldod  who  fmniitkn,  or  for  whom 
H  Is  fmndokoi;  *  Aorta  having  driven  tbe  Turks  from 
Oorone,  botb  1^  sea  and  land,  fttmiokoi  tbe  city  with 
com,  wine,  vlctoalf  and  powder.*— Khol  " 

and  attentlen  are  wanted  to  tupMng; 
careAilio  know  what  a  persoa  really  wano 
si^y^  him  to  bis  satlsAictkw ; 

Although  I  ndther  lend  nor  borrow. 

Yet,  tosiipplir  the  ripe  wamsof  my  friend, 

I  'U  break  a  custom.— SaAXsraAfts. 

les;  one^rscafssan 
.  one  fmmukts  aCcomforta;  one  aufplim 
all  deficiencies.  Provide  and  proemre  are  tbe  aeli  of 
persons  only ; /knuM  and  si^iplf  ars  tbe  aetsof  uncon- 
scious agents.  A  penon's  garden  and  orcbard  may  be 
said  to  Jwmiok  him  wltb  ddlcacles ;  the  earth  mppUoo 
us  with  food.  80  In  the  improper  applicatifm :  the  daily 
occurrences  of  a  great  city  jkmuk  materials  for  a 
netvspapcr;  a  newspaper,  to  an  EnglMnnan,  tuffUm 
almost  every  other  want ;  *  Your  Idsas  are  new,  and 
borrowed  from  a  mountainous  country,  tbe  only  one 
that  can  fmnuok  truly  picturesque  scenery.*— €bat. 
And  clouds,  dlsM>lv*d,  tbe  thirsty  ground  supply. 

DftlDUI. 

PROVIDENCE,  PRUDENCE, 
PronUauo  and  prwimu  are  both  derived  from  the 
verb  to  prooido  ;  but  the  former  expresses  the  particular 
aet  of  providing;  tbe  latter  tbe  habit  of  provMlng. 
Tbe  fonaer  is  applied  botb  to  animals  and  men ;  tbe 
latter  Is  emptoyed  only  aa  a  ebaracteristick  of  men. 
We  may  admire  tbe  promdtne$  of  tbe  ant  in  laying  up 
a  store  mr  tbe  winter  i 
In  Albkm*s  Me,  when  glorious  Edgor  reign'd, 
Be,  wtedy  providemi^  from  her  while  eUflb 
Laaneh'd  half  her  forests.— SoHaavtLLB. 
The  pmdtnco  of  a  parent  Is  displayed  In  his  concern 
for  the  future  settlement  of  Bis  cliiM;  *Piitdtn€$ 
operates  on  life.  In  the  same  manner  as  rules  on  com- 
podtion ;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  devation.*— 
JooNsoN.    Itisjrroeidsiitinapersontoadoptmeasurca 
of  escape  for  hlmsdf,  In  certain  sitnaiions  of  peculiar 
danger :  It  Is^radenl  to  be  always  prepared  for  all  con- 
tingencies. 

PRUDENT,  PRUDENTIAL. 
^  PrwitiU  (v.  JmdgmfHtl  charactertaws  the  pcnon 


tbe  thing;  prndentiml  cnaracterises  only 
PradciU  slgnlfles  baring  prudeiu*;  pridtmiialf  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  prudonee,  or  as  respects  prw 
denee.  The  prmdoiU  Is  opposed  to  the  imprudaU  and 
inconsiderate;  the  »r»vuieiiti«/ Is  opposed  to  tbe  vdun- 
tary ;  the  counsd  is  prwima  which  accords  with  tbe 
principles  of  pntdM/mco  ; 
Ulysses  Ant  In  pobHek  care  she  found. 
For  prndomt  counsd  like  the  gods  rsaown*d. 

Pops 
The  reason  or  motive  is  pruientioly  as  flowhig  out  of 
circumstances  of  prudenu  or  necessity ;  *  Those  who 
possess  elevated  underrtandlngs,  are  naturally  apt  to 
consider  dl  prndentiol  maxims  as  below  thdr  regard. 
—Johnson.  Every  one  Is  called  npon  at  certdn  tlmea 
to  adopt  prwdomt  measures ;  those  who  are  obliged  to 
consult  tbdr  means  In  the  management  of  thdr  ez 
pensm,  must  act  upon^nufenltsl  motives 

FORESIGHT,  FORETHOUGHT,  FORECAST, 
PREMEDITATION. 

Foretigktt  from  ledng  before,  and  forrtkomght^  ftooi 
thinking  Worehand,  denote  the  simple  act  ot  the  mind 
In  seeing  a  thing  before  It  happens:  forteaot^  from 
casting  the  thoughts  onward,  stcniAes  coming  at  the 
knowledge  of  a  thing  beforehand  by  means  of  cakula 
tlon:  prowudiution   from  yrs  before,  and  si 


SffOLBH  6TF0KT1IB8* 


bf  mtm^r 

i^MphrMi  a  iMbc  hilbraliMid. 
mtrtgigkfmid  /•rtikmtgkl  art  fMMral  and  iDiefliilie 
»  eaiplojr  tbMi  «itlwr  on  oMMoary  or  «xtr«or- 
-      fmrttktmMM  te  of  the  two  tlM 


»;/■ 


itaMnroccMi 
■MMlkmUter 

tiMfiirai  teyriio  frntHtH :  f&rmifki  umf  fnwpmH 
MopoM  wiMt  to  10  Imppm;  ikiv  mo  tte  oporMkna 
of  tiM  »la4  In  ctlmtortag  Oiinrily:  prmtdit9ti»u 
nnMliwiMitotobowldordMM;  UtoftpnMmkm 
or  the  tkoi^lMi  nd  doifBi  fer  aoHoo:  lqr/«rcf^A< 
Iff  wo  fMvi  ofBlMl  ovito  oM  piovMt  fbr 
Im;    by  prtmimmiwm  wo  fMrd  tpkmtL 

Bof  coodoct    A  wnmkbmMmjfyiB  mman  9f f»r0- 

«^  wlw  doM  not  pfOTido  agoiMl  kMMt  iB  tndo; 

THo  wwy  eraae /WMM9  it  flm,  OBd  mUo 

AboTO  tiM  oloim,  ud  lOMOO  Um  knrtjr  vatoi. 

DaTSBX. 
A  powott  ihowo  hto  wiBt  of  itmutH  who  dooi  Mt 
yvovMo  ifiiMB  old  0(0 ; 

Lot  bin  iWriCMf  hto  woik  wHb  tlBiisr  en*. 

Hobo  to  bttddled,wlMn  the  tkloiafo  Afar. 


Wfakbc 


D&TDBS. 


A  aiBa  ibowa  bto  want  of  frvmtiiUiwm  who  aett  or 
■poaln on tbeUnputoi of  tbe  moment;  Uiaman  tharo- 
£n  who  doM  a  wicked  act  witboat  frwMdifertwi 
tamenibto  guilt;  'Tbelonguo  may  (Ul  and  Alter  in 
borMiddeaeztemporal6zpieariooe.baitbepcn  baTins 
a  greater  advantage  of  j»r0M«dilal»#ii  to  not  ao  Mljiect 
to  cRonr.'—HowBix. 

JUDGEMENT,  DISCRETION,  PRUDENCE. 
Tbeeeterme  are  an  employed  loezpreMtboTatkwt 
MMdee  oT  practical  wiidom,  whkbeenre  to  regvlate  the 
\  oT men  la  ordinary  Ufb.     Tbe  jyUgmmmt  to 


that  Acolty  wblcb  enablee  a  person  to  dimiagutohrigbt 
and  wrong  In  general ;  MBCMtimt  and  •rmJimm  eerre 
the  fame  pnrpoee  In  partleular  eoeeo.  Tbe  ^a^ftsMic 
to  eoncHiiHre;  It  deoidei  by  potMve  Inflneoce ;  it  en- 
aUeea  perK«  to  diecover  tbe  truth:  d<Mr«tM«to  In- 
toltive  (^.i>uc<nuBial);  Udtoearaeorpereaiveowhat 
to  in  aU  probabMur  ri^dit.  The  nM^MMnt  aetc  fay  a 
fliodnUe;  k  adinUa  of  no  qnarfoa  or  variation:  tbe 
dwcrcCMS  act!  according  to  circumaiaocee,  and  to  iu 
own  rule.  Tbe  jwigement  determinee  in  tbe  choice 
of  what  to  good :  the  iiwraiMn  eometlroee  only  guards 
against  errour  or  direct  mistakes ;  it  chooses  what  to 
nearest  to  the  truth.  The  juigemnu  requires  know- 
ledge and  actual  experience;  tbe  duerui^n  requires 
rflfflection  and  consideration:  a  general  exerdsei  bto 
jwignunt  In  the  dltpositkMi  of  bto  army,  and  in  the 
mode  of  attack;  while  he  to  folkmiog  the  rules  of 
military  art  he  exercises  bto  iiseMUvn  In  the  choioe  of 
ofltoera  fordlArent  poets,  in  the  treatment  of  bto  men, 
in  hto  negntiitkiBs  with  the  enemy,  and  various  other 
measures  which  depend  upon  coutingeocles ;  'Ifaman 
have  that  penetration  oT^u^ftsMia  as  he  can  disceni 
what  ihiapB  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  secreted, 
to  him  a  haUt  of  diwimuiition  to  a  hlndranra  and  a 

Latyonr  own 
IKserstJsn  be  your  tntor.    ButttI 
Tothav     '      


Diterttitm  loohs  lo  the  prssent;  prwUmf^  whieh  to 
as  providence  or  forethought  calculates  on 
:  MrcretaM  takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  case 

J  itkM>ks  to  the  moral  flinsM  of  the  thing, 

as  wel  as  the  consequences  which  may  foUow  from  It ; 
k  determines  according  to  the  real  proprletv  of  the 
thing,  as  well  as  tbe  ultUnate  advantages  which  it  may 
prodoce;  ymrfwcs  k)oks  only  to  the  good  or  evU 
whieh  may  result  (torn  the  thing:  It  to,  therefiNe,  but 
a  mode  or  accompanfanent  of  dwerstism;  we  most 
have  prwUmf  when  we  have  AserflCism  but  we  may 
have  /mdracs  where  there  to  no  occasion  for  dwers- 
Utm.  Those  who  have  the  conduct  or  dlreeikm  of 
othera  require  iiatrttim ;  thooe  who  have  the  mauace- 
WkSttt  of  their  own  concerns  require  prmdmu*.  For 
want  of  difertti0u  the  matter  of  a  school,  or  the 
general  of  an  army,  may  lose  hto  authority:  for  want 
of  pmdmuB  the  merchant  may  Involve  himself  in 
ruin;  or  the  man  of  fortune  may  be  brought  lo  beg- 
gary; *  The  ignoiaaee  In  which  wn  an  left  oonoerniflg 


9B0d  aad«i«,toMlaMh«t 


mdBpndmm 

to  apptted  to  i 
than  topiissns;  ductmt  to  applied  lo  i 
than  to  things ;  jinidisl  to  afplied  to  both : 

or  a  military  movement  UtndUi^iu;  it  d , 

>«4f«Mat  of  the  individual  from  whom  they  eaMnatn ; 
80  bold,  yet  sa  jmiicimBlf  ya  dare, 
That  your  least  pratoe  to  to  be  rcgalar.-^Dmsii. 

A  matron  to  duirsiC.  who,  by  dtat  of  yaam,atpsHaB0^ 
and  long  leflsction,  to  enabled  todrisrmiin  oa  what  te 


To  elder  yean  tn  be  difcraef  and  gnve. 
Then  to  old  age  malnrky  she  gave.— Dnouii. 
A  person  tonnidnt  who  does  not  inooniideratalyas- 
poss  himself  to  danger;  a  measure  to  jrnimt  ihtt 
guards  against  the  chances  of  evil ; 


Thei 

ISmimt  lest,  fWrni  hto  resotation  ratoPi,' 
Othen  among  the  chieft  aaghtoflkr.— ifuAvs. 
Comsito  wiU  he  Jt^Htimu  which  are  given  by  ttwan 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  saMect:  it  to  danferons  lo 
Intrust  a  secret  to  one  who  is  tadi>crMi;  toe  Impa- 
toosky  of  youth  natarally  knpeto  them  to  be  mprv 
dMi;  an  tervdna  BMrrlaga  to  seldom  Mowed  bv 
pnutont  conduct  hi  the  parias  that  have  lavnlvai 


dveaink. 


WISDOM,  PRUDENCE. 


IFirdsm  (v.  mt)  coosisto  in  ipeculati ve  knowledga ; 
^radmcs  (v.  PrwinU)  in  that  which  to  practical :  Ihn 
former  knows  what  to  past;  the  latter  by  fiiistlsN 
knows  what  to  to  come;  many  «»«  men  are  remark- 
able for  their  want  of  frwitmM ;  and  thoee  who  ara 
remarkabto  for  prjUimf  have  fVequently  no  other 
knowledge  of  which  they  can  boast ;  *■  Two  thhifB 
speak  mneh  the  wmdtm  of  a  nation :  good  tewa,  and 


FOLLY,  FOOLERY. 
FMf  to  the  abstract  of  foolhb.  and  cbaracterfaen 
the  thing;  /««lcry  the ahsiraot  of  fool,  and  charadar- 
InsstheperMNi:  we  may  commit  an  act  of /slip  wkto* 
out  being  charfsabto  with  weaknea  or  p4»g ;  bnft 
none  ara  guilty  of /sslertM  who  are  not  tbcBiei.lisa 
fools, either  bsMtually  or  temporarily: 


are  perpetually  committing  fMit  If  not  under  propov 
control;  'Thto  pecultov  ill  property  has /tllp,  that  k 
enlargm  men*s  desires  white  it  lessens  their  capacklea.' 
— Soom.  Fashiooabto  people  only  lay  aside  one/ssfarm 
10  take  up  another ;  •  If  you  are  so  much  transported 
with  the  sight  of  beauUfol  petsoas,  to  what  ecuaif 
would  it  raiss  you  to  belmld  the  orljiinal  beauty,  not 


filled  up  wkb  isah  and  Mood.u.  ^■.■„„jb 
foding  mixture  of  coloan,  and  the  rest  of  moilai 
tiktos  and/«stor<s«.'— WALsn. 

FOOL,  IDIOT,  BUFFOON. 
F—l  to  doubtlem  connected  with  onr  won!  /mI,  to 
German  /mi,  which  to  either  nasty  or  laiQr,  and  tba 
Greek  ^UXec  which  signiAes  worthless  or  good  fev 
nodiing ;  tdM  comes  (Vom  the  Greek  fMriK,  dgnky- 
Inf  either  a  private  person  or  one  that  to  rude  and  1^ 
sfcUlad  ki  the  waya  of  the  woHd;  *i#»m,  ta  Frenek 
^Mifbn,  to  in  all  probability  connected  wkh  oar  word 
baei^  bu&to,  andbuU,  signkykig  a  Moselea  foltow. 


The /Ml  to  ekher  naturally  or  artificially  a>sl; 

Thought 's  the  slave  of  lifo,  and  llfo*s  time's/ssl. 
SnAKsrsAas* 
The  UmI  to  a  natural /«#l;  *  AKsts  are  stiU  in  rsqaasl 
in  most  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there  to  not 
a  prince  of  any  great  magnlficenee  who  has  not  two 
or  three  dressrd,  dtotinautobed,  undisputed  f—U  \n  hto 
reUnue'—AoouoM.    Tbe  hiji—%  to  an  arttfldal/Ml ; 


Homer  has  dsscrlbed  a  Vulcan  that  Is  a 
unong  hto  gods,  and  a  Thereites  among  I 
AnoisoR.    Whoever  violates  common  sense  la 


)  a  hiMtm 
mortiJs.'— 


actkme  to  a/sel ;  wlmever  to  unabto  to  act  nooordlnf 

to  common  sense  to  an  idtsi :  whoever  I •    -- - 

vioUias  ooounon  sense  to  a  ^i(|Wn. 
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miPLB,  MLLY,  POOL1BH. 

SimfUj  9.  SimmU  ;  »mit  to  bat  ft  Tmriaikm  of  HanU ; 
/#«fiA  rfgnlOasTlke  ft/M<  («.  #boJ) 

The  HmpU.  when  appltod  to  the 

Mlnner 

Mnatloo 


1  mfty  be  nily,  who  fron  aay  exeenof  iBeUai 
lilftMiiMof  proprtety;  tbe  coodaaof  a  penoa  wUl  be 
/•9i%Mk  wtio  baa  not  Jadgemeiit  to  direct  bUnwir. 
Countiy  people  may  be  tiim^U  owing  to  tbeir  wantoT 
kDOWledfe; 

And  ba4  tiM  «tii^  MliTea 
Obwnr'd  bk  late  advtoe, 
Tbeir  wealtif 'and  Aune  eone  yean  a|0 
Had  reaob'd  above  tbe  akiea.— liwirr. 
Cblldic«  will  be  Wily  In  conpany  If  they  htTe  loo 


Two  goda  a  tiUf  woman  hate  undone.— DiiTsm. 
There  are  eome  perKN»  who  never  acquire  wledom 
enoogh  to  prevent  them  from  coromttdng /mIw*  er- 
route;  *  Virgil  juitly  thought  it  a  f—Utk  fbure  for  a 
grave  man  to  be  overtaken  by  death,  whfle  he  wae 
welghlog  the  cadtuoe  of  wordi  and  meaeuring  venes.' 


BTtJPID,  DULL. 
ftHptf,  la  Ladn  atufUt^  from  ttitpto  to  be  amaxed 
or  bewildered,  eiprcMei  an  amaxement  which  la 
equivalent  to  a  dejprivation  of  ondennandlag ;  dall, 
through  the  medium  of  the  German  to/I,  and  Bwedbh 
ttoltig^tatum  from  the  Lathi  Umltma  eimple  or  IboOih, 
and  denotee  a  ilmple  deflclenqr.  StKfiMtt  in  ili  pro- 
per eense  Is  natural  to  a  man,  although  a  oanicular 
drcumrtanee  may  have  a  dmllar  eflbct  upon  the  under- 
acanding;  he  who  li  questioned  in  the  presence  of 
otheiv  may  appear  very  ttnii  in  that  whleh  toother- 
wise  very  ftunUlar  lo  him ;  *^A  ttufU  butt  to  only  fit 
Ibr  the  ceoveiaation  of  ordinary  people.'— Anmaoa. 
DtJl  to  an  hicidental  quality,  arWng  principally  from 
the  etale  of  the  animal  spirits.  A  writer  may  aome- 
Hmee  be  daK  who  to  otherwise  vivaeioos  and  pointed ; 
a  person  may  be  dull  in  a  large  eirete  white  he  to  very 
Hvdy  in  private  Intereoorse;  *  It  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  trading  nation  that  there  are  ve^  few  In  U 
ao  dmU  and  heavy  who  may  not  be  pieced  In  atatioaa 
of  lifc  which  may  give  them  an  oppochuilty  of  making 
their  fortunea.*— AoDifOM. 


YOUTHFUL,  JUVSNILS,  FUERILB. 

Y*iLf}iJui  dinlflf^  ftiU  r>r  fontk^  a(  Ln  the  eompl0le 
slAfecif  fv^tk  :  jmvniiit,  frdni  Lbe  Lbiln /hFr»i'«  ^ 
uJifls*  ih?  Aitie;  buL  pufFL^i^  frrjin  ^tur  s  lx>ri  sifiriitoa 
llbfml^  k^d*k.  Hence  the  Afrt  twa  runns  jin  Uken 
In  an  Itidimnrat  sense ;  hut  the  Inticr  In  a.  Ii4d  M^me, 
or  tt  leaM  alwaji  in  Uie  atue  of  whai  in  iniJiAlijJe  to  a 
hoy  only :  tJiue  we  speah  of  fm^ikfvti  v^gfrnr^  y^vik/ki 
etnptoymetils,  jHHsiii  ntidHai^m^,  jur^wnh  yf>:ua, 
■ltd  the  Hke;  but  pmanli  fibJertioUtpMJTtid  c^miuet, 
arvd  rl>i<  Wkc.  Bonwtlnwf  jmtifnilw  to  ixhen  In  the  bed 
tcntn  when  ti^e^lag  of  gvmtJk  In  DonltnK  wUh  mt^n,  m 
Sh^buU  tricrka  ;  hutpmrriU  ia  m  mtkch  000^  Iftftutt 
npnxiLh,  Hnd*  mmrka  the  sb«nt!«  of  msuHotui  tn  xht,m 
wliQ  o4ifht  la  bo  mftt.  We  aiiieet  nat>ht^j[  fr^^fii  a 
f^Ktk  but  whifi  I*  jnvmtiF  :  wp  an?  nirtiruH  siul  dia> 
llsi§m  what  Ll  z'.:-  ■:'.  .V  1  ujiij , 


Cbormbos  then,  with  fraO/U  hopes  begnird, 
Bwoln  with  anecam,  and  or  a  daring  mind, 
Thto  new  teveoihm  IhiaUy  deslgn*d^DBmir. 
•  Raw  jvvMiilt  writers  toaaglne  that,  br  pouring  Itarth 
figures  oAen,  they  reader  their  eomposfthma  warm  and 
aatosaied.'— Blauu    *  Alter  the  eoosmoa  eoniaeof 
fiMrOs  ahidtaa,  he  waa  pot  aBappeHltoa  to  a 


CinTJ>IWI,  INF  AlfmiJS. 

ChOdiaft  total  the mammr of  •siOd;  iV^ntfaetohi 
•  aMmnar  of  aa  Mnu. 
WhateMld»m  do  to  frvqoaMly  ibBpto  er 
km.  *^Mi#  do  to  eoangiilT  pmqr  Mi  «, 


theraffMredto-Mtol  to  taken  tai  the  bMk  Md  A^Mtfas  hi 
the  good  or  ladifibrent  aenae.  OWIdMk  maanafs  era 
very  oflbnslve  in  those  who  have  ceased  according  to 
their  yeen  to  be  ebUdrsa;  *It  mav  frequently  be  re* 
marked  of  the  studious  aad  speculative,  that  they  are 
piottd  of  trifica,  and  that  their  amusements  seem  frtv»> 
KNH  and  cAtldwA.*— JOBMSON.  The  ii^eiitta«  actlooa 
of  some  children  evince  a  simplicity  of  character; 
*  The  Boto  comfort  of  bto  decUning  yean,  aknoat  tai 
ii^MtaUma  linb«:Ulty.*— BuaJtt. 


PKfETRATlON,  ACUTKNBBB,  BAOACITr. 
As  characteriaticks  of  mind,  theae  terma  have  much 
more  in  them  In  which  they  dmtor  thaa  in  what  they 

it    ■  i"    I.    i^irr^jlri    i-j   i^zas  ucqji'C*:'    tIE    l.-'htrir    mUlJUflJ 

be  1 1:  tins  tlie  due  exercise  of  In  milooAl  jHJWnv; 

ac  19  su  iiccUleauj  ptc^rty  thai  bcEoug^  m  liw 

ml  - ...  J ;  y,  luidflr  tvrtajn  dfCumalAiicu.  At  j^ttiutr^* 
turn  (0  J!>wtrtT»jnj!flr,  iknott'J  iljti  procoa  of  brilerlAf 
Into  eub4tiu][:<L«  pNytioiily  or  Dior  ally,  bo  0J-if£rsiMj», 
whicti  H  Ihe  etiiiU  u  th^naswa^  dt-iiuu^tl^  AtncM  of 
the  Uijij^  thai  petlbtnis  Ihi*  pruct^  r  fiiid  as  Ums  mia4 
to  111  hoih  «aet  (he  thiiig  UUC  U  t\inkvn  uf,  Uie  t^nus 
pitiftninon  Bud  acuieniMt  arc  ut  \l\t.-.  FJ^tLiLcLiiinT  rLi^^lv 
aUjnJ.  iL  w  rif'ifj  h '■.".» Mv-r,^  I  ;■.:  .  \i.,n^j  maj'lja'.  c 
pamttrmtwn  without  having  ee«t«»er«,  akhoogh  one 
cannot  have  aauenua  without  pmutratwn.  If  bf 
^•Miration,  we  are  commonly  enabled  to  get  at  r" 
truth  which  Uea  conecaled,  hf  < 
in  piereing  the  veU  that  hidea  it  from  our  view ;  the 
the  totter  aa  es- 
ithertaleato  htoi- 
dtoeover  thecabato 

.        . confidence  to  Gram- 

wall.*— duHa.  'GhiUingworthwaaana 
agalaat  the  papisla.'- Hums. 


•ivecalasand  amgia 

probablU^  from  the 

—  haa  been  pecoliarty  applied  t« 

^_^ fi^^f»iidf4  to  all  bruise  which 

dlaeover  a«  faMukive  wiedaan,  and  also  to  children,  or 
uoedocaled  persona,  hi  whom  thsre  to  more  jMustreMsm 
thaa  amy  be  expected  freai  the  narrow  eompam  of 
thehr  knowledge;  hence,  properly  apeaking,  »i|#as«y 


to  naloral  or  uacoltivated  amfwusi 


aelae* 
youth 


apeaklM, 


r«f  actiy  to  diaeen,  to  the  laqniBif  wl 
value.'— BiiAih. 


BAGE,  BAOAdOUS,  BAPIENT. 
Saga  and  'afd^ma  are  variatlone  from  the  Latta 
s^ras  aad  MfA  (v.  P«iM«r«tisn) ;  t^^imt  to  hi  Latin 
'     r,  from  r^,  which  comee  probably  from  tho 


Tbefirrt  of  theae  lenne  haa  a  good  aenae,  In  appll- 
cadoo  to  men,  to  denote  the  Ihcuity  of  discemlog  Im- 
mediately, which  to  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  very 
Aaliar  to  that  f^cdXy  to  bmiee  which  insthteUvely 
peraehrea  the  irvtb  of  a  thing  whhaitt  the  dedoectoM 
off 


Bo  strange  they  win  appaar,  hot  salt  happened. 
That  theae  meet  §•*•  academtoiaoa  aaia 
In  aolemn  coostiltatton— on  a  cibbage. 


8m§mtom»  all  to  Ivaea  the  i , , 

And  bold  10  aeine  the  graateat- Toini*. 
tetou,  which  haa  verr  dilTerent  meaningi,  tai  Iha 
ortoinal,  to  now  emptoyed  only  with  regard  to  anlmato 
which  are  trained  up  to  particular  aita;  Ito  uaa  to 
therafim  moatly  boctoaque. 

ACUTB,  KKEN,  BHBBWII. 

^culs,  tai  French  eeats,  Lada  ecatae,  from  asiw  a 
needle,  sinliee  the  quality  of  aharpneas  and  potauad 
■eaa  peeollar  to  a  needto;  Asm,  to  Baxon  mm,  pro. 
bahly  comes  from  snidaa  to  cut ;  algnifring  the  quality 
of  betag  aMe  to  cat;  akrvwd,  probakly  from  the 
Teotoolek  lesdtoepae  to  enehaal.  aiipilBes  tasplred  i 
eiidawed  with  a  atoeag  portlen  of  iBtalilve  feMelleel 

to  the  natarai  saaie,  a  fitteaa  to  ptoroe  to  .predoai 
MMhilhewtrdaaMs;  MAito«e#diMbig,eraBoM 
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Ibr eottiav,  fai  the  word  ftMn.    TlMtune 
otoenmble  In  tbdr  flforailTe  ■ceepcatlon. 

An  memit  undenunding  if  quick  at  diMoreiing  troth 
Inthemidttof  fUaehood;  it  fixes  ittdfon  a  aingto  point 
with  wonderful  celerity;  *Uis  Mcntaust  waa  moat 
amtnently  alcnallied  at  the  maaquerade,  where  he 
discovered  hu  acquaintance  through  their  dlifubea 
with  such  wonderAil  fkcillty.*— Jobmioii.  A  keen 
nndaraiandinf  cuta  or  removes  away  the  aitifieial  veil 
under  which  the  truth  Ilea  hidden  flrom  Uk  view ; 
•The  vUlafe  sonffs  and  fcadvliles  of  Bacchua  gave  a 
aeope  to  the  wildest  extravatanclea  of  nunimery  and 
grlmacttf  oUzad  with  coarse  hat  Wm  raillery.*— Cum- 
•KBLANo.  A  shrewd  understandinc  la  rather  quick  at 
aiaeoverioi  new  trutha,  than  at  dlalinguiahlng  truth 
ftom  (Uaehood ; 

Yoa  atatesnen  are  ao  sArswd  ia  ibrmlng  sebamaa ! 

JaFTKIT. 

jlemUm$9»  la  requisite  la  speeatetiva  and  absinise 
discussions:  kenntti  in  penetratinc  characters  and 
aprf nfi  of  aetlon ;  tkrewdmete  in  HIdttnc  remarks  and 
new  ideaa.  The  tutt  aoan  deieeta  errourSf  and  the 
ism  man  fUaehooda.  ThesArswdmaneipoaesfoltlea. 
Arfumenta  may  be  amis,  renvoachea  kten^  and  tepliea 
or  retorts  tkrtwd,  A  polemlck,  or  a  lawyer,  must  be 
acius,  ■  satirist  ktmt  and  a  wit  »kra»4. 


ini2.'^ 


8HABP,  ACUTB,  KEEN. 
TbaMMval  property  expressed  by  tlMsaeplthelaia 
that  w  tkvpnut  or  an  abltttv  to  cot  The  term 
thmrp^  ftom  the  German  tchairf  and  scAsm  to  cut. 
Is  geoerick  and  Indefinite :  the  two  others  ara  modes 
of  tkecrwnMt  dtflbring  In  the  circumstanee  or  the  de* 
free:  the  aatu  («.  jfcwte)  Is  not  onlv  more  than  sAorp 
la  the  common  sense,  but  signifies  also  §hurf  polntea : 
a  knife  may  be  ekerf  ;  but  a  needle  la  properly  eeute. 
Thinfi  ara  tkatf  that  have  either  a  kmc  or  a  pointed 
•dge;  bat  the  kem  la  applicable  only  to  the  long  edge ; 
andthatlntbehiglieatMigreeof«A«rpiiM#;  aVommon 
knife  mav  be  Bkurp;  but  a  razor  or  a  lancet  are  pro- 
petlv  said  to  be  keen.  These  terms  preaerve  the  same 
distinction  in  their  figurative  use.  Every  pain  Is  sAarp 
which  may  reaemMe  that  wUch  la  produced  by  cutting ; 
*  Be  sure  you  avoid  at  much  as  you  can  to  Inquire  after 


those  thai  have  been  skmrp  In  their  Judgements  towarda 
■M.*~BAmL  or  9raAFF<»Ko.    A  pain  Is  anU 
r  plerenig 


laealswhan  h 
raaemblea  that  produced  by 

Wisdom's  eye 
jfsats  Ibr  wbati  To  apy  mora  miseriea.— Toviio. 
Worda  are  keen  when  thcj  cut  deep  and  wide; 
T6  this  great  end  Asca  Instinct  sttap  him  oa. 

Yomia. 

TO  FEIfBTEATE,  FIERCE,  PERFORATE, 
BORE* 

PsasfraCs,  m.Di§unmmL;  ^icres, in  French  psrMr, 
cooMa  probably  Amn  the  Hebraw  rnB  to  break  or 
tend ;  ptrfertA$^  from  the  Latin  /sm  a  door,  aicnlfles 
to  make  a  door  through;  Am  In  Saxon  Aartaa,  Is  pro- 
bably changed  ftom  /srs  or  /sm  a  door,  sigaUyfaig  to 
make  a  door  or  paasage. 

To  pMMirafs  Is  simply  to  make  an  antranee  Into  any 
substance;  to  jnsrss  Itf  to  go  aiUI  deeper ;  \o  perferuu 
and  to  her*  are  to  go  through,  or  at  all  eventa  to  make 
a  conaideraMe  hollow.  To  pemntraU  Is  a  natural  and 
gradual  procem ;  In  this  manner  rust  pemetreiu  Iron, 
water  penttrmtst  wood :  to  •tsres  Is  a  violent,  and 
commonly  artificial,  process;  thus  an  arrow  or  a  bullet 
^isresf  through  wood.  The  Inatrunient  by  which  the 
act  of  pmutratwn  Is  performed  Is  in  do  case  defined ; 
but  that  of  piereing  commonly  proceeds  by  some 
pointed  instrament:  we  may  pauirmU  the  earth  by 


I  of  a  spade,  a  pkKigh,  a  knilb,  or  varioua  other 
instruments ;  hut  one  pHrtu  the  ficah  by 


ofa 


needle,  or  one  ^mtcss  the  ground  or  a  wall  fay  aieana 
of  a  mattock. 

To  ptrferaU  and  Aars  are  modea  of  pUrdnr  that 
vary  in  the  circumsunces  of  the  actkm,  and  tlie  objecta 
adsd  upon :  lo  pierce^  in  its  peeallar  use,  is  a  auddao 
action  by  which  a  holtow  Is  produced  la  any  aubalance j 
^t  to  jMT/srsls  and  kere  are  conmionly  the  efiBm  of 
mechanical  art.  The  body  of  an  animal  la  pierced  by 
a  dart^  but  cannon  la  made  hjperfmrUiMg  or  hmiaM 


fereiimr  the  earth ;  holea  ara  made 
perfereben:  *Blountalna  were  perferated,  and  boU 
t^tin  thrown  over  the  broadeat  and  moat  t     " 
streama  (by  the  Romans).'— Ciaaoik    Holes  are  i 
In  leather,  or  In  wood,  by  kering; 
But  Capya,  and  the  graver  aort,  thought  fit. 
The  Greeks*  wwpasied  piasam  lo  eoounU 
Tto  asaa  or  flames,  at  leaat  to  saaich  at  ken 
The  aldas,  and  wlmt  that  apace  coalalast*  a  . 

Dana 

These  last  two  words  do  not  diflbr  In  sense,  but  lo  a^ 
plteatkm ;  the  latter  being  a  term  of  vulgar  use. 

To^a«Cra<s  and  j»Mrc«  are  likewise  emph^yed  la  an 
improper  sense;  to  perfereu  and  ^t  are  saspluyad 
only  In  the  proper  seaae.  The  first  nvo  bear  the  aaasa 
relation  to  each  other  as  in  the  former:  pemetreu  % 
however,  only  cmploved  as  the  act  of  peraoqp;  Msrc* 
is  used  in  regard  to  things.  There  Is  a  power  in  iha 
mind  to  ysMtfrals  the  kHika  and  actkNM,  ao  aa  Jostly  to 
Interpret  their  meaning ; 

For  If  when  dead  we  are  bat  dost  ot*  clay, 
Whv  think  of  what  posterity  sbaU  say  ? 
Their  praiae  or  censure  cannot  ua  con^rn, 
Nor  ever  penelireu  the  silent  urn.— JairTiw. 
The  eve  of  the  Ahnlghty  Is  aald  lo  fiene  the  tUokart 
veil  of  darkness ; 

Subtle  as  lightnlog,  bricht,  and  qalck,  aad  A«ea, 
Gold  through  doon  and  walls  did /teres. 

COWLVT. 

AflUra  are  aometUnes  involved  In  such  mystery,  that 
the  most  enlightened  mind  Is  unable  to  pautreU  dtber 
end  or  the  beginning;  the  shrieks  of  dlstrem  ara 
to/<«rc«  the  ear. 


Bomeiknes  so  loud  aa  to  i 


ORIFICE,  PERFORATION. 

Ori/Uej  In  Latin  sri/knon  or  or(fscnan,  from  as  aai 
fdetum^  signifies  a  made  mouth,  that  is,  aa  opeolag 
made,  as  it  were:  perferUien,  in  Latin  per/ermtim, 
from  perferot  signifies  a  piercing  through. 

These  terms  are  both  acientifically  emptoyed  bf 
medical  men,  to  designate  certain  cavitiea  in  the  hi' 
man  body;  but  the  tomtct  reapecta  that  which  ti 
natural,  the  latter  that  which  is  artificial:  all  the 
vemels  of  the  human  body  have  their  erifieee^  whicli 
are  so  constructed  as  to  open  or  ck)ae  of  themselveaL 
Surgeooa  are  frequently  obliged  U>  make  merferetiema 
Into  the  bones.  Sometimes  the  term  perferetien  maf 
describe  what  comes  from  a  natural  procesa,  but  tt 
denotes  a  cavity  made  through  a  solid  substance ;  bat 
the  eri/iee  la  partkularty  applicabfe  to  such  opcnlaaa 
as  UKMt  rsseinale  the  mouth  in  form  and  use.  In  Una 
manner  the  words  may  be  extended  In  ihcir  apfiUca- 
tlon  10  other  bodiea  beaides  animal  suhataafia,  and  la 
other  acleocea  besides  anatomy :  hence  we  speak  of 
the  er^fUe  of  atube,  the  erifu*  of  any  flower,  and  the 
like ;  or  the  perfermUen  of  a  tree,  by  meaaa  of  a 
oaanon  ball  or  an  iron  InatrumcnL 

C^ENINO,  APERTURE,  CAVITT. 
Opmhtf  signifies  In  general  any  plaoe  left  apsn, 
wtthout  defining  any  circumstances;  the  osrtars  la 
generally  a  specifick  khid  of  epemmg  which  is  oooal- 
dered  sdentlocally :  there  are  epemimge  In  a  wood  wliaa 
the  treea  are  partly  cut  away ;  epemimge  in  atraela  by 
the  removal  of  houaas;  or  epemtmge  m  a  fence  Hwt 


haa  been  broken  down ; 

The  aeeated  dew 
Betraya  bar  early  labyrinth,  and  deep 
In  scauerod  sullen  epemimge  far  behind. 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  the  coming  slomk 

TUOMSOM. 

Anatomists  speak  of  mpertmree  in  the  akull  or  In  tha 
heart,  and  the  naturalist  describes  the  apertmree  in  tha 
nests  of  bees,  ants,  beavers, and  the  Hkc;  '  In  lam  thao 
a  minute  he  had  thrust  his  little  person  thmugfa  tha 
mper9mre,  and  again  and  again  perches  upon  hb  neigh- 
bour's cage.'— Cowpsa.  The  openimg  or  ^sjlsjs  la 
the  commencement  of  an  enclosure ;  the  cowiy  is  tha 
whole  enclosure :  hence  the  first  two  are  frequently  aa 
a  part  lo  the  whole :  many  animals  make  a  tavitp  \m 
the  earth  for  their  nest  with  only  a  small  aperture  for 
their  egreai  aad  InireaB;  'In  the  centre  of  every  floo% 
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ftom  tof  to  boaom  U  tilt  chief  room,  of  no  groat 
eitent,  round  which  there  are  narrow  ^mniUt  or 

'     JuHMtOR. 


GULF,  ABYSS. 
Oulf,  In  Greek  kSKvos  from  KtUXof  hollow,  If  applied 
literally  in  the  wnte  of  a  deep  concave  recepucle  for 
water,  at  the  fvi/ of  Venice;  a^]rM,  in  Greek  d^iwoof, 
oompounded  of  a  privative  and  fivwdg  a  bottom,  lig- 
nlflea  literally  a  bottomlen  piL 

One  If  overwhonied  in  a  gulf;  k  carries  with  it  the 
Idea  of  HquMity  and  profundity,  into  which  One  In- 
evitably tinka  never  to  riae :  one  m  loat  in  an  abytt;  it 
earriea  with  it  th^  idea  of  Immenee  pn^undtty,  Into 
which  he  who  ie  cast  never  reaches  a  bottom,  nor  la 
able  to  return  to  the  top:  an  insatiable  voracity  is  the 
characterisUck  Idea  in  the  slgniflcation  of  this  term. 

Arnlf  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which  holds  within 
todr  and  hurries  all  objects  that  suflbr  themselv«B  to 
aink  Into  It.  without  aUowinf  them  the  possibility  of 
•scape ;  hell  Is  represented  as  a  fiery  gtUf^  into  which 
evil  splriti  are  plunged,  artd  remain  penietaally  over- 
whelmed :  a  gnilty  mind  may  be  said,  fignraUvely,  to 
be  plunged  Into  a  fu{f  of  wo  or  despair,  when  flUed 
with  the  horrid  sense  of  in  enormities; 
Sin  and  death  amain 
FoHowlng  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  hesv'n, 
Pav'd  aAer  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  a«f««,  whose  boiling /«if 
Tamely  eodur'd  a  bridge  of  wondfouslength, 
From  hell  continued.— MiLToif. 
An  a^yM  presents  nothing  but  an  intermfaiable  space, 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  he  doss  wisely 
who  does  not  venture  in,  or  who  retreats  before  he  ha« 

Cunged  too  deep  to  retrace  his  footsteps :  as  the  ocean, 
the  natural  sense,  is  a  great  s^vm,  so  are  metapby- 
alcks  an  immense  «**««,  Into  which  the  human  mind 
praelpliates  Itself  only  to  be  bewiklered ; 
His  broad  wing'd  vessel  drinks  the  whelming  tkle, 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  •^•s.— Tdoxsow. 

LABYRINTH,  MAZE. 

tntrleacy  Is  common  to  both  the  oUects  expressed  by 

these  terms;  but  the  term  Ukfrvui  has  It  to  a  much 

greater  ttctent  than  mate;  the  JaAvrmO,  ftom  the 

Greek  Aafi6piir$ft  was  a  work  of  anoquily  which  sur- 

the  mmu  in  the  same  proportloo  aa  the  ancients 

the  modems  In  all  other  works  of  art:  it 


was  constructed  on  so  prodigious  a  scale,  and  with  so 
many  windings,  that  when  a  person  was  < 
heconkl  not  find  bis  way  out  without  the 


i  person  was  once  entered. 

If 


a  clue  or  thread.  Mate^  probably  from  the  Saxon 
mmM  a  gulf.  Is  a  modem  term  for  a  similar  structure 
cm«  smaller  scale,  which  Is  fteqoedtly  made  by  way 
of  ornament  In  large  gardens.  From  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  two  words  we  may  easily  see  the  ground  of 
their  meupborlcal  application :  political  and  poleuilcal 
discnsrtons  are  compared  to  a  laifrmth;  because  the 
mind  that  Is  once  entangled  In  them  Is  unable  to  extri- 
cate itself  by  any  eflbrts  of  its  own; 

Fnmi  the  stow  mistrasi  of  this  school.  Experience. 
And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale  Distrust, 
Purchase  a  dear^nught  clue  to  lead  his  youth 
Through  serpenUne  oblkiultiee  of  human  life, 
And  the  dark  io^yrmU  of  human  liearta— Yotmo. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  perplextty  and  conftislon  Into 
wMch  the  mind  Is  thrown  by  unexpected  or  Inexpli- 
STt^i^rff^J".  »enned  asi««;  because,  for  the  tl£e. 
It  is  bereft  of  lis  power  to  pursue  Its  ordhiarv  fline- 
tfons  of  reeoUectlon  and  combination : 


He  In  wild  siass  shaU  lead  the  dance. 

WONDER.  ADigjATION,  SURPRISE.  ASTO- 

NIBUMENT,  AMAZEMENT/ 

Wj»i«%  in  Qermmnwundtr,  is  In  all  probability  a 

irarlatlon  of  vmrfar,  because  wndtr  thrm  the  mind 

offhsMas;  a^ai^-etfon,  from  the LaUn  si*^,  and  the 

5*ilI!!J.'^?'^0  '**?"•  ^  ^""f  ■*»  •Ifnttto  looking 
at  atMidvely :  m^ttim,  compounded  of  »w  and  »n«J 
«r  the  Lailo  jmAsndsk  a%nlflai  to  tOa  00  rrad^ 


a*t&Hi»k,  fVom  the  Latin  a«ts«tliw,  and  Umiiru  thoe* 
der,  signifies  to  strike,  as  It  were,  with  the  overpow« 
ering  noise  of  thunder ;  osmm  signifies  to  be  in  ssmm, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  oiie^s  self.  ^^ 

Tbat  particular  feeling  which  any  thing  unusual 

EMluees  on  our  minds  Is  expressed  by  all  these  terms, 
t  under  various  modifications.  W^ndrr  is  the  most 
indefinite  in  Its  signification  or  application,  but  it  Is 
sUII  the  least  vivid  sentiment  of  all ;  it  amounu  to  lit- 
tle more  than  a  pausing  of  the  mhid,  a  suspension  of 
the  thinking  faculty,  an  incapacity  to  fix  on  a  discerO' 
Ible  point  in  an  object  that  rouses  our  curiosity :  it  ia 
that  sute  whieh  all  must  experience  at  times,  but  none 
so  much  as  those  who  are  ignorant;  they  wonder  at 
every  thing  because  thev  know  nothing ;  *The  reader 
of  the  **  Seasons'*  wonder$  that  he  never  saw  before 
what  Thomson  shows  him.'— Jobkbon.  Admiration 
is  woadsr  mixed  whh  esteem  or  venemtioa ;  the  ad- 
std-sr  suspends  his  thoughts,  not  fhim  the  vacancy  but 
the  fnhiess  of  his  mind :  he  is  riveted  to  an  object 
whleli  f(ir  a  time  absorbs  his  facuHies :  nothing  but 
what  is  great  and  good  excites  admiration^  and  none 
but  cultivated  minds  are  susceptible  of  it ;  an  ignorant 
person  cannot  odsnre,  because  he  cannot  appredala 
the  value  of  any  thing ; 
With  eyes  hisatiate,  and  tumoltuona  Jby« 
Beholds  the  presents,  and  adsurss  the  boy. 

Dbtdbit. 
Snrpri$0  and  a*toni$kment  both  arise  from  that  which 
happens  unexpectedly ;  they  are  a  species  of  wondor 
diflering  In  degree,  and  produced  only  by  the  events  of 
life :  the  tnrprise^  as  its  derivation  Implies,  takes  us 
unawares ;  we  are  om^aed  if  that  does  not  happen 
which  we  calcuhue  upon,  as  the  absence  of  a  friend 
whmn  we  looked  for;  or  we  are  twpritH  If  that  haiH 
pens  which  we  did  not  caknilate  upon ;  thus  we  are 
9urprU*d  to  see  a  friend  returned  whom  we  supposed 
was  on  bis  Journey :  ttonitkmeni  may  be  awakendd 
by  similar  evenu  which  are  more  unexpected  and  more 
unaccountable ;  thus  we  are  mttoniakodva  find  a  IVIend 
at  our  house  whom  we  had  every  roMon  to  suppose 
was  many  hundred  miles  off;  or  we  are  attoniokad  to 
hear  that  a  perion  has  got  safely  through  a  road  which 
we  conceived  to  be  absolutely  impassable;  <  So  little 
do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  ellects  of 
time,  that  things  necessary  and  certain  often  ourwrim 
ua  like  unexpected  contingenciec'-Joiiiisoii.  '  I  have 
often  been  ssteauAcd,  considering  that  the  mutual  In- 
tercouiae  between  the  two  countries  (France  and  Engu 
land)  has  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  yo« 
seem  to  know  of  os.'~BuaKB. 
«.? "Ti?  °**J  ^^  *  moment  startle ;  matmMimed 
may  stuidfy  and  cauae  an  entire  auspension  of  the  lb- 
S  .  '  tef  «»«««^  has  also  a  mixture  of  pertur- 
I  **k;  k  *^®  a^y  **•  ntrimstd  and  anomiokod  at  thinoi 
in  which  we  have  no  parUcufau-  Interesi :  we  are  mostly 
•maiO,  at  that  which  immediately  concerns  us.  Wa 
may  be  avrprited  agreeably  or  otherwise  ;  we  may 
be  Mtonisktd  at  that  which  Is  sgreeaUe,  although  ao- 
iMttsAflwnt  Is  notitself  a  pleasure;  but  we  ate  «««zm| 
at  that  which  happens  contrary  to  our  inelbiaUoo. 
We  are  agreeably  ttrpriatd  ta  sse  onr  friends:  wt 
are  aatonioked  how  we  ever  got  through  the  difikulty : 
we  are  oMSMd  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  events 
whicli  have  come  upon  us  to  our  rein.  A  nan  of 
experience  wlU  not  have  mueh  to  wndtr  at,  fhr  hli 
observations  wiU  supply  him  with  corresponding  es- 
ampleaof  whafteverpassss:  awise  man  i>iH  have  but 
momentanr  nrprUn ;  aa  he  has  estimated  the  «ncei>- 
tainty  of  huaMO  Ufe,  few  thing*  ef  hnportance  wHl 
happm  contrary  to  his  expectatlona:  a  generous  mind 
wUl  be  asfeaisAed  at  araaa  Inatances  of  perfidy  hi 
othere :  there  Is  no  mlod  that  may  not  someUmes  be 
Uuown  into  asMssBMni  at  the  awlhl  dkpenatioM  of 
Providence; 

dfsi^sMrat  seises  an;  the  general  cry  - 

ProcMms  Laoooon  Justly  doom'd  to  die-DftT»gv. 

WONDER,  MIRACLE.  MARVEL,  PRODIGY  ^ 

MONSTER* 
ITsadM- to  that  which  causes  tsendsr  (v.  Womiti^: 
T*^^  hi  Uttnmiraemhm,  from  mirror  to  mZ;' 

iirisr;r3WiS^^ 


aadiya 


ENGLISH  BYNONTfiOSS. 


„  rloodvlMorglTenotke;  keeaow 

among  tin  Roman  any  unaeeoaniabto  appearaaoc  waa 
cdMlMred  at  as  IndlcatkMior  ■ome  ftitara  event. 

Wtmdtra  are  natufal:  awraciM  aie  lapcnialara]. 
Tlie  wlKde  cnation  ie  tm  of  «Mii«rf ;  the  Bible  con. 
talne  an  aoeourt  of  tke  wtrerfa*  which  happoMd  lo 
thoee  dafu  Bometimei  the  term  wrirmeU  or  miratm- 
lra«  may  be  enploved  hypeAolteally  te  whM  ie  as. 
ceediiif ly  womitrful; 

Murder,  thoofh  It  have  no  longat,  wtH  epealc 

With  noet  eiarec'leiw  Mfao.-^HAcepBAai. 
Wonitrg  are  real ;  wuttvdM  are  often  llctlUoiu:  vrf- 
iU;r*M  are  eitravaiant  and  Imaginary.  Natoral  hWory 
lifUOofi0«ii^«r»; 

Hie  wiedom  eneh  aeoace  It  did  appear 

Three  bhudeBw  meedrr,  aad  three  UngrtnaM  (bar. 

DsaHAii. 
TraTeii  aboand  In  aianMlf  or  hi  mmhMtmt  eterlei, 
wMch  are  the  InTentioBe  either  of  the  artAil  or  the 
Ignorant  and  ereduloae:  andenl  hletory  containe  nan- 
berleai  accoante  of  fn^UgU§.  Wwndtrt  are  agree- 
able to  the  lawi  of  nature ;  they  are  wnierf^  ^^f 
at  reepeeti  ooreelvee:  mmuUrt  are  TkdaUooe  of  th^ 
lawB  of  nature.  Tbeprodoctionof  atreefromagrain 
of  eeed  Ie  a  weadar;  but  the  produetion  of  a  calf  vrlth 
two  beada  Is  a  mmuUr; 

111  omeni  may  the  guilty  tremble  at, 

Make  every  acckient  a  fr^digy, 

And  mttuun  Irame  where  nature  oevar  eir'd^— Lbb. 


DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  HURT,  DCTRI. 
M£NT,  PREJUDICE. 

XNtadvaati^  tamHee  the  abaeaee  of  an  advea^f• 
(«.  .ddmm^fA  ;  Mary,  la  Latin  HtjmrU^  ftom  /ae, 
properly  tlgiUlM  what  k  eoairary  lo  right  or  tuitiee, 
but  exteiMB  la  ha  eenee  lo  ereiy  Kmb  or  deAeleney 


which  Ie  oeearioned 


I  eenee  lo  ereir  Kmb  or  deneleney 
ed;  Atirl  lifnUiee  la  the  northern 
or  woanded;  d«fr«a«n<.  In  Laihi 
drtifwtalaei.  horn  dsirSimm  and  dffwrare  la  wear 
away,  eigBMiMthe  eflbetof  behig  wvMV  oat;  pnH«dM«, 
in  the  improper  lenee  of  the  word  (e.  Ma«),  impMee 
the  III  which  to  enppoeed  to  neulc  from  fv^wtiu. 

The  dM«deaafv*i>  mher  the  abeeaee  of  a  good ; 
the  tfa^ary  to  a  poeMve  evil:  the  want  of  edoeatkm 
nir  frequently  be  a  dtoadvantage  to  a  perMMi  by  re- 
tardlag  hto  advaaceneat ;  *  Even  the  greater  aetione 
of  a  celebrated  penon  labour  under  thto  di«adveiit^», 
thai  however  eurprtotag  and  eztraordhiaiy  they  may 
be,  they  are  no  aiore  thaa  what  are  expected  from  bim.* 
— AaviBoif.  The  Bl  word  of  another  nay  be  an  <a- 
fi  .  1^  ifr^x^x^r-i  Qi  Dffrtendi;  'Tbi  p)*c«  were 
acquired  hj  Jua£  ikte  of  vlctori,  ^rwl  theivfurf^  hi  kri'f- 
ttifof thflmiioriij^afTwaB0lfcrei&.'--H4Y«rAiLD,  Ttje 
dira^vlMi  Cbei«foT«,  to  apidi«d  lo  ribcli  thlnfi  aa 
«n  of  «a  a^mi  ( tau  m  n  aiure :  th/t  imjury  [r>  ihai  w  h  ich 
lief  aMMMlml  LirjiK>rtJitiri;,  Tbe  hurt,  Attrirnmt,  ftfld 
m^mik*  are  nl  I  ap<^vri  ;•*  tif  ixJtkFii^.  tvtJMrf,  ii]  goat  twL 
Impiiea  wheievfr  Ml  U'fAl\»  an  pljjwt  bv  tlm  uKieiiiei 
mjciutn  of  oiljbr  abjjpctF^  ih-hflther  taken  (n  rdiitiDn  la 
plij^etCAl  or  ranr^l  ttvii  tn  perionf  or  to  lliint^  -,  A*ri  to 
Ibiit  vpecits  of  iRJtirjt  wlitoh  it  pfoduc^d  by  mmv  di- 
reet  violence;  too  c]o«  «T*p1  Mention  if>  ■titrfy  is  iwM' 
•■i*iw  lo  tite  brattih;  rendlngi  by  an  liniiropiir  Hglit  to 
Aitrt/iuF  to  the  eyes :  bo  In  a  morml  wens^^  tlso  hebt  rfwl- 
hitf  vetiifJi  H  cJrruJntinf  ilbniry  BMpfi}ii?n  it  i>fte*i  iii>*- 
r»iu  to  the  murmiM  c^r  jfOninf  pN^f^jIff  ;  '  Ouf  rnprnlKiKie 
la  aot  rmlj  tMKauK  wv  ImTc  not  Aota  whtu  w«  can  to 
mdo  onr  faulte,  or  at  toa«  lo  hinder  the  m^mm  con- 
eequencee  of  them  from  proceeding.*-?riLLOTeoa. 
All  violent  aflbctkma  ere  hartfrU  to  the  mind ;  *  The 
number  of  thoee  who  by  abetracted  tbooglita  beeome 
nMleei  to  inconelderable,  in  rmpect  of  them  who  are 
ter0ii  to  mankind  by  an  active  and  roMleei  dtopo- 
eltlon.*— BAaTLBTT.  The  defr^MU  and  vr«hidie«  are 
epeclee  of  Ai^ary  which  allbel  only  the  outwaid  cir- 
cumataneeaof  a  perw>n ;  the  former  faaplybv  what  may 
leewn  the  vahie  of  an  oMect,  the  latter  what  may 
lower  It  In  the  eiteem  of  others  Whatever  aflbcia 
the  staMIItv  of  a  merehani*e  credh  to  highly  drtW- 
■iiwtei  to  hit  tatereMe;  *  In  many  bistaneee  we  clearly 
peiiif  1*1  that  aMMPe  or  taee  knowtodte  dtopenaed  toman 
WMld  have  proved  dMHMafaf  lohto  Mate.*— Bx^a. . 


Whatever  to  prymiielmt  I0  tbe  ehancter  ef  a  ■»■ 
ehould  not  be  made  the  eubject  of  tndtocrimioate  tmm- 
veraatkm :  *  That  tlie  heathen  have  mokea  thlofi  to 
Savloor  to  eo  far 


thei 


B  aene  of  thto  aiying  of  our  f 


from  being  aov  prtjwiif  to  thto  aaying,  that  it  to  a 
great  commendauoo  of  IL*— Tii.lotbom. 


It  to  prudent  10  conceal  that  which  wiO  be  ta  oar 
diauimwmfgt  unleee  we  are  called  upon  to  make  the 
acknowlednaeat.  There  to  aotMng  material  that  to 
not  azpoeed  to  the  n^jartae  of  tiaae,  if  net  to  thoee  of 
actual  violence.  Exceaaee  of  every  kind  carry  their 
owa  puaiahaieat  with  tliem,  for  they  are  alwaye  Aart- 
/k/  to  the  body.  T1|b  price  of  a  book  to  oftaa  i^tri- 
wuHtmi  to  ita  aale.  Tbe  Intemperate  aeal,  or  the  ia- 
ooaaieient  condna  of  rellfioua  ptofeaon  to  hlghliy 
pr^^adwMi  to  the  spread  of  reUgkm. 

TO  LOSE,  MISS. 

X^e,  la  all  probability,  to  bat  a  vanatlan  of  laaaa^ 
haraaae  what  geto  iaeea  or  away  from  a  penoa  to  Uat 
lo  him ;  to  auM,  probably  from  tbe  particto  aiia,  Im- 
plying a  defoct,  algniAea  to  lot*  by  miatake. 

Wbatto^Ml  to  not  at  hand:  what  to  ananiv  to  net 
to  be  eeea;  it  does  not  depend  upon  ooraelvee  to  ra> 
cover  what  to  U$t:  it  to  auppoeed  to  be  irrevocab^ 
gone ;  what  we  mii»  at  one  time  we  may  by  diligence 
and  care  recover  at  another  time.  A  peraou  hwts  hto 
health  and  atrengtb  by  a  decay  of  nature,  and  moal 
submit  patiently  to  the  larr  which  cannot  be  repaired ; 
'  Some  ants  are  eo  unfortunate  aa  to  fall  down  with 
their  load  when  they  almoet  come  home ;  whea  thto 
happena  they  aeldom  lose  their  com,  but  carry  It  19 
aaaui.*— ADMaoM.  If  a  pcraon  wtUttt  the  opporta- 
mty  of  tanprovemeat  la  his  youth,  lie  wiU  aaver  bavt 
another  opportunity  that  to  equally  good ; 

For  a  time  caught  up  to  God.  as  once 

Moees  waa  hi  the  I  i     .    . 


1%  up  IW  UUU,  OS  vuuc 

i  mount,  and  wris$ing  long 


LOSS,  DAMAGE,  DETRIMENT. 

L0t$  algniflea  the  act  of  UnitM  or  the  thing  leaf; 
dmmagtf  in  French  doeMuya,  Latin  dcwiuua,  fttan 
deaie  to  take  away,  signllleB  the  thteg  taken  aaray: 
drfrAaaat,  v.  DiradeaaU^aeae. 

Im»  to  here  the  gencnckterm;  daaufe 

■Mat  are  saades  or  modee  of  leae..  Tbe  1^       

taine  the  toes,  the  thing  eaflbra  the  daai^v  or  Utri' 
mML  Whatever  to  gone  from  ua  which  we  wieh  la 
retain  ie  a  ieee;  hence  we  may  eoataln  a  l—»  In  our 


^SSS: 


in  our  reputotioa,  in  our  iothienoe,  in  our 
and  every  other  ofatoct  of  pnaamalun ;  *  What 


trader  wouM  parcbaae  each  airy  aatlafaction  (aa  the 
charma  of  oooveraatloa)  bv  tbe  lo9§  of  aoUd  gain.*— 
JonaaoM.  Whatever  renders  aa  ol^ect  lem  aervloa- 
aMe  or  vataable,  by  aay  ejoemal  violence,  to  a  daia^a; 
ae  a  veaaal  auObre  a  deai^a  In  a  atorm;  *The aats 
were  stHI  troubled  with  the  ratal,  aad  the  neat  day  they 
look  a  worid  of  palne  to  repair  the  deaths.*— Anmaoa. 
Whatever  to  calculated  to  croa  a  man*a  purpoae  to  a 
dffrteaal;  the  bare  want  of  a  good  aame  nuiy  be  a 
detrieiMU  to  a  youag  tradeeraaa;  the  want  of  pro- 
dencetoalwavaagreatdrtriaMat  to  the  proepttinrof 
a  family :  '  The  expenditure  ahould  be  with  the  least 
poBsibleda<rtMaat  to  the  morato  of  those  who  expand.' 
—Buaxa. 

INJURY,  DAMAGE,  HURT,  BARM,  MISCHIEF. 
The  Idea  of  making  a  thing  otberwtoe  than  It  onght 
to  common  to  theea  lerma.  Injmrf  («.  Diaadeaatafv) 
to  the  moel  geaeral  term,  simply  Implying  what  ha^ 
pene  contrary  to  right;  the  rest  are  but  modee  of  te- 
jary;   '  -        -. 


dflwftaai  kne,  la  the 


.  .  deau^  from  the  Latin 
t«/«r«  which  takee  away  from  the  value  of  a  thing : 
Aarl  \v.  Disadnantaf*)  la  the  n^'ery  wbkh  deatroyn 
the  aoundnem  or  wholeneaa  of  a  thing :  Aona  (v.  Evil} 
to  the  ti^'ary  which  to  attended  with  trouble  and  tnoon- 
venlenee:  aiiacM^  to  the  ^'ary  which  Intermpia  tbn 
order  and  conetotancy  of  thinfa.  Tbe  injwy  to  appli- 
cable to  all  bodlea  physical  aad  moral ;  d«ia«^«  ia  ap- 
pHcabte  only  to  phyafeal  bodJae.  Trade  may  anflbr  an 
til^arir;  a  buUdliig  may  enflbr  wnH^wjf:  but  a  bnlM- 
Ing,  a  veaael,  a  mereh^ndtoe.  euifera  dewy.  Whcm 
applied  both  to  phyafcal  bodlee,  the  ia/ary  eompm> 
heoda  every  thing  wbkh  makee  an  ol^Kt  othcrwian 
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«n  tt<Mii|MI»to:lhat 


I  li  tamjft  an  eoUaiMal  dr- 

laactfid  with  thtt  find  and  pur- 

poM  of  Ihiap:  kut  d^mmg*  ImpIlM  tbat  KUial  inniry 
which  allects  the  •tructuro  aod  matMiakofUMobjea : 
the  dtuiUon  of  tooe  bulklfaifi  is  an  ii^fmnt  to  them ; 
tho  teninf  of  a  ebimDejr,  or  tha  braaklng  of  a  roof,  !• 
mdmwUg*:  the  tnjttry  may  not  be  caaUy  nmorti;  the 
imwMkg*  anay  be  eaaily  repaired. 

A^aadAartaMbothappUadtopanoM;  biitttae 
i$dZt  muKf  akher  aflbel  their  bodtoa,  their  dretuD- 
8laMea,or  thair  BBiada;  the  A«r<  in  ita  proper  aeaae 
idbete  only  their  bodfca.  We  may  leoelve  an  n^pury 
or  a  Attrt  by  a  faU  ;  but  the  former  ie  employed  when 
the  health  or  tplrita  of  a  peraoo  euAr,  the  latter  when 
any  fractoie  or  woood  is  produced.    A 


timee  Mataa  aa  <iy«ifftoai>  fiOl,  ehhar  hf  loalnf 


vee  of  a  limb,  or  by  ttM  deprivation  of 

*  Great  ti|i«riM  mice  aod  rats  do  In  a  field.*— Moan- 
MBA.  A  eprato,  a  em,  and  a  brulaa  are  iltde  hmru 
which  are  eaaily  cored ; 

Mo  ploafh  ehaU  A«r<  tha  fleha,  BO  ptmiag  hook  tha 
▼iae.— DaTDBM. 
The  kmrt  to  aaaMtlana  flfwatlraly  aanilof ad  aa  it  ra- 
apecai  the  dreuBMtaaoei  of  a  man,  where  tlw  Idea  of 
InlHctiog a  wound  or  a  pain  is  implied;  aslaAarfii^a 
■Ma*s good  name, kmrung  trie  repata^oa,  kmttimgwm 
morals, aod  other  socbcaaes,  in  which  theapaclfiek  tana 
tmrt  awy  be  aobatitotedfor  the  gaaaral  term  ia^arf ; 
In  brms  and  aclenca  *t  Is  the  same, 
Oar  rtvaPs  hMH  creates  our  flune.— Pkxok. 
The  At^arp,  Aana,  aad  mis€ki^fUB  aU  employed  for 
the  circumstances  of  either  things  or  men ;  but  the 
iwnt  eoaMNehesds  cause  aod  efibct;  the  Aarai  and 
mut&tf  lespect  the  evil  as  it  is.  If  we  say  tbat  the 
<MHry  kdoae,  wealwaya  think  of  either  the  aaent  by 
which  it  ls4loae,ortheol(iecttowhichUiedooe,or 
both;  *MaaptlaMawedo  mjiirv  lo  a cauae  bv  dweO- 
U%  npoa  triilnf  aigumenta.*--WATT8.  When  we 
apeak  of  the  kmm  and  miadkuf,  we  only  think  of  the 
nature  and  measure  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  Is  an 
ilvorp  to  society  to  let  puhlickoflbaders  go  free;  young 
people  do  not  always  coMlder  the  Aarai  which  there 
■My  be  la  some  or  their  moat  Imprudent  actiona ; 

*  After  their  young  are  batched,  they  brood  them  under 
their  wlMk  lest  the  cold,  aad  somethaee  the  heat, 
ahoaldAanalheaii.*-EAT.  The  mischief  of  dissemi- 
oatiag  Dae  prtneiplea  amoog  the  young  and  the  Igno- 
not  has  bow  been  found  to  exceed  all  the  good  which 
might  msolt  from  the  superiour  cnitlvauoo  of  the 
iMMBaa  aOad,  aad  the  mora  eytended  dlAiiion  of 
kaowledge; 

Bat  Anfoos  Dido,  whh  dark  tboughcs  ionrfv'd, 
ftook  ai  the  nUgmy  al«sc*^rBbe  reaohr'd^DByMa. 

TO  IMPAIR,  mjums. 

ii^pecreomes  from  the  Latin  Aa  and  p^ers  orp^fer 
worse,  signifying  to  make  worse :  it^mr$^  from  in  aod 
Ju*  agalnat  rigM,  signiAca  to  make  olherwtoe  than  it 
ouihttoba. 

imfmir  seeaas  to  be  In  regaid  to  i$4wr4  as  the  spedee 
to  the  genus;  what  Is  impmirei  to  MmtU,  but  what  to 
itijwrei  to  not  neceesarily  isipayrs^  To  impair  Is  a 
progresdve  mode  of  inftring :  an  h^mry  may  take 
place  dther  by  degrees,  or  1^  an  instantaneous  act : 
straining  of  the  eyes  Aapatrt  the  sight,  but  a  blow  inr 
jwru  rather  than  iw^mirt  the  eye.  A  man*s  health 
iBsy  be  im»€ir9i  or  H^vred  ky  hto  vtees.  bat  hto  limbs 
are  m^btmI  rather  than  imptmd  by  a  ml.  A  pereoB*a 
clrcomstances  are  impmir§d  by  a  socccasJon  or  misfor- 
tunes ;  they  are  Mmrad  by  a  sudden  torn  of  fortune. 
The  same  distinction  to  preseived  in  thdr  flgnratlTe 


applicafloQ;  ' Itto palnftU  to conaider that  thto subllma 
aajoyroent  of  IHendshlp  may  be  ia^pairad  by  inno- 
neraWe  canaos.*— Johrsob. 
Who  Uves  losaiaia  rarely  can  be  poor. 
OwhatapatrtaMBythto!  abeiag 
or  aaeh  taherent  strength  and  maieety, 
l«otwarldaposMH*dcanratoatt;  wodda  dailr«f*d 
Oaa*t  ^Riiari^Yotivo. 

DUCnrEKT,  IMPEinMNG,  THIBATBNINO. 

Jtowfasaf,  to  Latin  rfsnarfasBS,  from  in  and  aMass  to 
^n«r        •  • 


lArseltanv  ^  ^l^d  to  the 


hatHjIiw: 
of  the  ▼eibia 
Otmc**.  ~ 

All  these  teraoa  are  oaed  to  regard  to  aome  erll  that 
to  exceedingly  near:  tBHBtB«Bt  conveys  no  Idea  of 
duration ;  impmiing  exdudes  the  Idea  of  what  to  mo- 
mentary. A  person  may  be  in  nasmMBC  danger  of 
kistag  hto  life  to  one  instant,  and  the  danger  may  be 
over  the  next  inatam:  but  an  Mip«adtii^  danger  to  that 
which  has  been  long  to  existence,  and  gradually  n^ 
proaching;  *  There  was  an  opinkm.  If  we  may  bdtove 
the  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  amoog  the 
Americans,  that  some  oreadfril  calamltv  was  imptnd' 
img  over  thdr  heads.*— Robbbtsoii.  We  can  seldom 
eecape  immiwtni  danger  by  aoy  efforta  of  one's  own ; 
but  we  may  be  succeasfliliy  warned  to  eecape  from  aa 
MBpMdny  danger.  Jmmimtnt  and  impemMng  are  said 
ofdaafera  that  are  not  discoveiable;  but  a  Orsalmra/ 
evil  gives  intimatkwa  of  ito  own  approach ;  we  p«r> 
cdve  the  tkrMUwimg  tempest  to  the  Macknem  of  the 
sky :  we  hear  the  tArMUMnu-  soandsof  the  enemy's 
daahing  sworda;  *The  tkfMdMg  voice  and  fleroa 
fliatarea  with  which  theae  worda  were  uttered,  struck 
liontetuwa.  Be  saw  hto  own  danger  waa  ftaartasal, 
the  oaoamiqr  ututvoldabto.'— Robsbtioii. 

THREAT,  MXNACfE. 
Tlifaat  to  of  Saxon  orida:  liwsca  toof  Lalto  as- 
Thcy  do  not  diflbr  la  a 


frequently  the 'caae,  the  Saxon 


dgnlflcattoB :  bui,Mto 
I  to  the  foadiiar  term, 


the  Latto  word  to  employed  only  to  the  htoher 
style.  We  may  be  tknttntd  with  either  small  or 
neat  evito;  but  we  are  sMaacsd  only  with  great  evils. 
One  individud  tknaUna  to  strike  another:  a  gsaerd 
«s«B«e«s  the  enemy  with  aa  attack.  WeamOrsalMid 
by  thlna  as  wdl  as  peiaooe:  we  are  wwsrsd  ky  per* 
soasoanr;  a  pemoa  to  l*rsst<wsd wiUi  a  look;  heto 
sMaacM  with  a  proseautlon  by  hto  adversary; 
By  turns  pot  on  the  suppliant  andjhe  lord; 
TVbrsaWd  Ihto  mooMnt,  and  the  nest  Implot'd. 

PaiOB. 
Of  the  sbaif  aaa 
RegardtasB,  that  o*ar  Ma  deroiad  head 
Hanp  flMaasta^.— SoMBBvtiAB. 

EVIL  C»l  ILL,  MISFORTUNE,  HARM, 
MIHCHIKF. 

JMi  In  Ito  AiN  sense  comprdiaoda  averv  qoaMty 
wbkh  to  not  good,  and  conaequently  the  other  Isrma 
exprem  only  roodMcattons  of  niL 

The  word  to  however  more  limllad  la  Ita  appMcatloa 
than  Its  meaning,  and  admlto  therefore  of  a  Just  eoan- 
parlson  with  the  other  words  here  mentlooed.  They 
are  aH  taken  In  tlie  sense  of  soOs  produced  by  soma 
extemd  cause,or  «v^  Inherent  to  the  olijeet  and  ari»> 
Ing  out  of  it  Tlie  ret/,  or.  In  Ito  contracted  form,  the 
Of,  befolto  a  peiaoo ;  the  sMi/srfBM  comes  upon  him ; 
the  Aarw  to  laiMB,  or  be  reoetveatha  kmnm;  the  wnu- 
ekirf  todonehlBA.  E9U  to  Ito  limfted  application  to 
taken  for  tviU  of  the  greateat  magdtude :  It  to  that 
which  to  rvii  without  aay  mitlgatkm  or  qoalMcatkia  of 
drcomeiaiieea.  The  miafartmm  to  a  minor  evtf ;  H 
depends  upon  the  opinion  aad  dreurastaacea  of  the 
indlvidad:  what  to  awtfr/tfriims  la  one  respect  may 
be  the  coouary  In  another  respect  An  imtlmely  death, 
the  fracture  or  kMS  of  a  limb,  are  deaomtoaied  $9iU: 
the  torn  of  a  vesssi,  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  aad 
the  like,  are  sti^tfrfvass,  InaaaMch  aa  they  tend  to  the 
dimtoatkm  of  property ;  but  as  all  the  casualtlee  of 
Ufo  may  produce  various  conseqoencee,  It  may  some- 
times happen  that  that  which  seems  to  have  come  upon 
OS  by  our  lii  fortune  turns  out  ultimately  of  tbe  greatest 
benefit ;  in  thto  respect,  therefore,  the  mirf»rtune  to 
but  a  parttol  nil :  of  «efi  It  to  nkewtoe  observable, 
that  It  has  no  reapect  to  the  sufibrer  as  a  mord  agrat, 
"  to  saeh  ihiagB  aa  are 


but  miaftrtmrn*  to  i«ad  to  raaard 
controRaMe  orochsrwtoe  by  bom 


itoadght; 


JMIi/srfBBS  standa  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world:  and  he  who  wonads  aaotlMr, 
Directo  the  gpddeaa  by  that  part  where  he  woanda 
There  to  strike  deep  bar  arrowa  to  hiiaadf. 

Toima. 
The  «««  wMdi  belblto  a  Btn  la  oppoaad  only  to  th% 
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Mod  Which  h«  In  feoenl  ezperfencet ;  hm  tbemtfor- 
tume  is  oppoMdlo  the  good  fbrtune  or  Um  prudence  of 
the  irMUvidual.  BtokneM  ia  en  evil,  let  It  be  endured 
or  caused  by  whatever  circumstances  it  may ;  U  Is  a 
mUfortmu  for  an  individual  to  come  In  the  way  of 
liaving  this  tpU  brought  on  himeeir:  his  own  relative 
«ondiUon  in  the  scale  of  being  is  here  referred  to. 

The  Urm,  and  «»#dk»>/ are  species  of  minor  *wto; 
the  former  of  which  is  much  lees  speclftcic  than  the 
latter,  both  in  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  eviL  A 
person  takes  harm  from  circumstances  that  are  not 
known ;  the  «ii#dki>/ ta  done  to  him  from  some  posi- 
tive and  immediate  circumstance.  He  who  takes  cold 
lakes  kAvm ;  the  cause'of  which,  however,  may  not  be 
known  or  suspected :  a  fall  from  a  horse  is  attended 
with  muekief,  if  it  occasion  a  fracture  or  any  evil  to 
the  body.  JEvU  and  miffvrtwu  respect  persons  only 
■s  the  objects ;  harm  and  wueekief  are  said  of  inanimate 
things  as  the  object.  A  tender  plant  takes  A«n»  from 
being  exposed  to  the  cold  air:  mitckief  to  done  to  It 
when  iu  branches  are  violenUy  broken  off  or  Its  roots 
are  laid  bare.  .    

j^fortune  to  the  Incidental  property  of  persons 
who  are  its  involuntary  subjects ;  but  evil,  harm,  and 
mieekief  are  the  inherent  and  active  properties  of 
things  that  flow  out  of  them  ns  efibcts  fVom  their 
cauMs:  evil  to  said  either  to  Ue  in  a  thing  or  attend 
H  as  a  companion  or  foUowor :  *A  mtoery  to  not  to 
be  neasured  from  the  nature  of  the  setl,  but  from  the 
temper  of  the  suflieier.'^ADBisoM.  Mvm  property 
Ilea  In  tlM  thing; 

To  me  tlie  labours  of  the  field  resign; 
Me  Parto  ii^ured :  all  the  war  be  mine, 
FaU  he  that  must  beneath  hto  rival's  arms, 
And  leave  the  real  secure  of  Aiture  korsM. 

POPB. 

MIfckuf  property  attends  the  thing  as  a  coosaqueneo; 
To  mourn  a  mitdu^  that  to  past  and  gone, 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mitcki^f  on. 

SUAKSrSAKB. 

In  telklcal  revolutions  there  is  evil  in  the  thing  and 
svcTfrom  the  thing ;  eml  when  U  beglna,  evil  when  It 
ends,  and  evU  long  aOer  It  has  ceased ; 

Yet  think  not  thus,  when  fireedoni*s  au  I  sute, 
I  mean  to  flatter  klnsi  or  court  the  great. 

GouMMmi. 
It  is  a  dangerous  question  for  any  young  person  to  pot 
to  blmseir— what  harm  to  there  in  thto  or  that  Indul- 
gence Y  He  who  to  disposed  to  put  thto  question  to 
himself  will  not  hesitate  to  answer  it  according  to  hto 
own  wtohes.  The  miecMieft  which  arise  from  the 
nnskilAitneM  of  those  who  underUke  to  be  their  own 
coachmen  are  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  In  course  of 
tUne  they  will  probably  deter  msn  from  parfonning 
jDCb  unsuitable  oflices. 


fiURTFUL,  FBRNICI0U8,  NOXIOUS, 
NOISOME. 

Hkn/vi  signifies  frfllof  kart,  or  causing  much  l^ ; 
pemiewuM,  v.  DestrwUive ;  monoue  and  meieeme,  from 
the  LatUi  nss^as  and  nscss  to  hurt,  signifies  the  same 
originally  as  kurtftd. 

Between  kmrtful  and  fendeieme  there  Is  the  same 
4lsUnGtiqfn  as  between  kmrting  and  deetmying:  that 
frhSch  to  ksri/ul  may  kmrt  In  various  ways ; 
The  kKrCfKl  hsoel  in  thy  vineyard  shun. 

DarnsH. 

That  which  to  penieLnu  necessarily  tends  to  destruc- 
tion :  confinement  is  hwrtfnl  to  the  health :  bad  com- 
pany tosemictsas  to  the  morato;  or  the  doctrines  of 
fr«ethiiikar8  are  permUioue  to  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety; 

Of  strength,  ferwkiamM  to  myself,  I  bou«, 

~"  ilhaveweM 


And  hairy  mane,  terrlftek,  ttwogb  to  (he« 
Not  nnieme^  but  obedient  at  thy  caU. 

MlLTOV. 

That  wUch  to  noieeme  inflicts  the  Injury  indiicetly: 
nexioue  Insecu  are  such  as  wound ;  neieeme  vapoun 
are  such  as  tend  to  create  disorders; 

The  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  sonl 
Is  the  dark  habitaUon,  where  she  dwelto 
As  in  a  1MWMM  dungeon.-^BU4M«BAif. 
Ireland  to  said  to  be  free  from  every  memtitu  weed  or 
animal;  where  filth  to  brougl*  togetlier,  than  wiB 
always  be  n^ssic  smells. 

MISFORTUNE 


CALAMITY,  DISASTER,  MISPC 
MISCHANCE,  MISHAP. 


Ckiosnly,  in  French  cMUmitit  Latin  eelamiu»,tnm 
cmLeMue  a  stalk ;  because  hail  or  whatever  ii^ured  the 
aialks  of  com  was  termed  a  catamitj/;  dieaeter.  In 
French  ddnutre,  to  compounded  of  the  privative  dee  or 
die  and  ««tr«,  in  LatUi  ssCrvsi  a  sUr,  signi(yiog  what 
came  from  the  adverse  influence  of  the  stars;  wuefer- 
twis,  aiuckaacs,  and  siuk^  naturally  ezpreas  what 


The  powen  I  have  weseflven  me  to  jny  oo 

^sxIsM  and  neieeme  aie  species  of  the  kuHfid 
tMngs  may  be  kMH/ml  both  to  body  and  mind ;  «ommm 
and  neieeme  only  to  the  body:  that  which  to  nsxtsas 
Inflicts  a  direct  injury ; 

The  svpent,  subtlest  beast  of  aU  the  field. 
Of  h««e  extent  sometimes,  with  braaen  eyes, 


The  idea  of  a  painful  event  to  common  to  all  theaa 
teroM,  but  they  differ  In  the  degree  of  bnportaooe. 

A  eaUmity  to  a  great  dietieUr  or  miafeirtmMe;  astis" 
fertuiu  a  great  miiekoMce  or  miekof:  whatever  ki 
attended  with  destrucQon  to  a  ealamitfi  whatever 
occasions  mtocbief  to  the  person,  defeau  or  Interrupie 

eans,  to  a  dieeeter;  whatever  to  accompanied  with  a 
as  of  propeity,  or  the  deprivatkM  of  health,  to  a  ans- 
fertune ;  whatever  dimlntohes  the  beauty  w  nfUlty  of 
objects  to  a  mieckimce  or  miekef :  the  devastation  of 
a  country  by  hurricanes  or  earthquakes,  or  the  desola- 
tion of  its  Inhabitants  by  fhmine  or  plague,  are  great 
ealamitiu  :  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  and  the  ftac> 
ture  of  a  limb,  are  dUaetere;  losses  Ui  trade  are  aits- 
fortunee  ;  the  spoiling  of  a  book  to,  to  a  greater  or  Icsi 
extent,  a  mieekanee  or  miekftP' 

A  ealamitf  seldom  ariMs  from  the  direct  agency  of 
man ;  the  elements,  or  the  natural  course  of  thinfs. 
are  mostly  concerned  In  producing  thto  source  of 
misery  to  men ;  the  rest  may  be  ascribed  to  chanoa, 
as  distinguished  from  design;  >They  observed  that 
several  blessings  had  degenerated  into  celcanCtes,  and 
that  Mveral  eatamitieehmd  improved  into  blessingB, 
according  as  they  fell  Into  the  possessfon  of  wise  or 
fbol toh  men.*— A  doison.  Dieaetere  mostly  arise  from 
some  Bpecifick  known  cause,  either  thecareieamess  of 
persons,  or  the  unfitness  of  things  for  their  use;  as 
they  geiieraily  serve  to  derange  rome  precoooerted 
scheme  or  undertaking,  they  seem  as  If  they  wen 
produced  by  rome  secret  Influence ; 

There  In  hto  noisy  maoskMi,  sklU*d  to  rule^ 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school: 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  treniMera  ieare'd  to  trace 
The  day*B  di$a$ter*  in  hto  morning  face. 

GoUMinTK. 

MefoHmu  to  frequently  asstenable  to  no  apeclflck 
cause,  it  to  the  bad  fortune  of  an  Individual ;  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  hto  desUny;  an  evil  indcmndeot  of 
himself,  as  dislingutohed  from  a  fauH;  ^She  daily 
exerotoes  her  benevolence  by  pitying  every  mitfor- 
fans  that  happens  to  every  family  within  her  drcle 
of  notice.*— JoHWSOH.  Mieekance  and  miek^p  are 
mieferlnMee  of  comparatively  so  trivial  a  nature,  that 
it  woukl  not  be  worth  while  to  Inquire  Into  their  caose, 
or  to  dwell  upon  their  consequences; 

Permit  thy  daughter,  gracious  Jove,  to  leU, 
How  thto  flMMkancs  the  Cyprian  queen  hefeH. 

Pora. 
For  pity's  sake  telto  andeserv*d  si£«ka«. 
And  their  applatMe  to  gain,  rsooonls  hto  clapa. 
CauacBxix. 

A  eclomlcy  to  dreadful;  a  diemeUr  melancholy:  a 
mitfertmne  grievous  or  heavy ;  a  tHisekemee  or  miekap 
slight  or  triviaL  ,  ^ 

A  eaisaiity  to  ehber  puMick  or  private,  hot  mors  fte- 

iqoently  the  former :  a  dieeeier  to  rather  particuUr  than 
private  j  It  afiBscts  things  rather  than  persons ;  journeys, 
expeditions,  and  aUtttaiy  ntmoBom "^ 


Btovemems  are  commonly 
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KKMial ;  tbty  tamMdiately  aflbct  the  ii 
IvMual:  we—Aw—  Md  mdbjy  i 


r  iniercMi  of  tbe 
wirtapt  BM  •Uncetlier 
doomtick.     We  ei^ek  of  a  emlmmit0itB  period,  a 
iit^ftnug  expedlUoo,  an  nV^rtenate  penoo,  little 


ADVEitarnr,  DISTRES& 

Aivtrtitfj  V.  Mvtrtt;  dittrtstf  from  the  Latin  iK*- 
fHnfv,  coinpnanded  of  diif  twiee,  aud  atringo  to  Mod, 
■igiJaea  lliat  wbicb  Mode  very  tlfht,  or  briofi  into  a 
great  Miait. 

jSd0trti$0  imfmHB  etlemal  ctfciiielwiiw ;  4i$trt»a 
regards  either  eitemal  circanMtancee  or  iuwerd  feel- 
iBfB.    jfdMTtiCf  Is oppoeed  to  prosperity;  Hatrua  to 

Aivtraitff  Is  a  general  condition,  iistreas  a  partl> 
onlar  state.  Dittrtaa  is  properly  the  bigtiest  degree 
of  a^Mrttfy.  When  a  man's  affairs  go  altogether 
md9€r*9  to  liie  wishes  and  lK>pes,  when  accidents  de- 


prive hioi  of  bis  possessions  or  Mast  his  prospects,  Im 
b  said  to  be  In  Mrerstty ;  *  The  other  eztreme  which 
tbsse  considerations  riMiald  am  tlie  heart  of  a  man 
against.  Is  utter  despondency  of  mind  In  a  time  of 
prJBSiIng  arfesrstty.'—SooTH.  When  a  man  Is  redaced 
to  a  stale  of  want,  deprived  of  friends  and  all  prospect 
«f  relief,  his  situation  is  that  of  real  dUtreMa ;  *  Most 
men,  who  are  at  length  delivered  Oom  any  great  dsis- 
mes,  indeed,  6nd  that  tliey  are  so  by  ways  they  never 

thOUgllt  of.*— 49O0TH. 

Jlintraitm  is  trying,  Hatreaa  is  overwiielming. 
man  Is  liaMe  to  mdveraitf^  althoagh  ftw  are  re- 
to  diatr^t  Init  by  ttaelr  own  fkoK. 


E^^ery 
4acM 


DI8TRE8S,  ANXIETT,  ANGUISH,  A60NT. 
Di$truay'9.JH9€raitif;  aazMfy,  in  French  mmxiaU^ 
and  aufviaky  in  French  umgoiaae^  both  come  from  tlie 
Latin  mmgo^  enxt  to  strangle ;  agony ^  in  French  •gamia. 
Latin  •gania,  Greek  i^'Mvie,  from  iym^B^  to  contend 
or  strive,  signifies  a  severe  struggle  with  pain  and  aof- 
fbritig. 

Diatraaa  is  the  pain  felt  wtien  in  a  strtit  from  which 
we  see  no  means  of  extricating  ourselves;  anxMly  Is 
that  pain  which  one  feels  on  the  proqiect  of  an  evil. 
The  diatraaa  always  depends   upon  some  outward 
caose;  tbe  eaxtsfy  often  lies   In   the  imaglnatioo. 
Tha  diatraaa  Is  produced  by  tbe  present,  nut  doc 
•Iwi^  immediate,  evil ; 
How  many.  rack*d  with  honest  passlona,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  diatraaa  t  How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  deareat  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  cii/vitA.->THUH80M. 
The  mmsUtg  respects  that  which  is  Aitare;  *  If  you 
have  any  aflfection  ^  me.  let  not  yoof  enzt«f|r,  on  my 
account,  Injure  your  heakh.'— MatMora  {LatUra  af 
demra)*    Jtagmiah  arises  ftom  the  rsftoctlon  on  the 
avil  that  Is  past;  *  la  the  mtgrniak  of  hb  heart,  Adam 
eipostulaies  with  bit  Creator  for  having  given  him  an 
imiiskfd  eilstaace.*— Admsok.    Jlgamm  springs  from 
iate  or  before  UM 


I  eye; 


wkBcasiag  that  which  Is  iounediate  c 
These  are  the  charming  mgattiaa  of  fcnre, 
Whase  misery  delights.    But  throoch  the  heart 
Shnuld  jealousv  its  venom  once  difluse, 
T  Is  then  delighiful  misery  no  mora, 
But  mgang  unmlxedw— Thomson. 
Diatraaa  is  not  peeuHar  to  amr  age,  where  there  It  a 
conseioosnesB  of  good  and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure;  it 
will  InevltaMy  aive  fhmi  some  circumstance  or  an- 
Jlnsialtiff  mngmiak,  and  e^fsiry  behmg  lo  riper 
iofkncy  and  childhood  are  deemed  the  happy 
periods  of  human  existence;  because  they  are  exempt 
fN>m  tl»e  amxiatiea  attendant  on  every  one  who  has  a 
station  to  fill,  and  duties  to  discharge.    Jingidak  artd 
•gamm  are  spedes  of  distress,  of  the  severer  kind, 
whlen  spring  altogether  fktim  tbe  maturity  of  reflec- 
tkm,  and  the  ftill  fonsrJmwess  of  evil.    AcMldlain 
diatraaa  when  It  loses  Its  mother,  and  the  mother  Is 
also  in  diatraaa  when  she  missus  her  eliild.    The  sta- 
tloa  of  a  parent  is,  indeed,  that  which  is  most  pro^ 
ductive,  not  only  of  diatraaa^  but  ensJsly,  rnngwiak^  and 
^e*f :  the  arather  has  her  peeullar  awnmss  fbr  the 
dild,  while  rsariof  it  to  ito  inflmt 
hM  hit  aastfitv  Ibrlit  welfare  oa  lit 


into  the 


worid:  they  both  aoAr  the  deepest  aviiis&  when  the 
child  disappoints  their  dearest  hopes,  by  running  a 
career  of  vice,  an^  finishing  its  wicked  course  by  an 
untimely,  and  sooi^mes  ignominious,  end :  not  unfre- 
quently  liiey  are  doomed  to  suflTer  the  agamf  of  seeing 
a  cfaikf  encircled  In  flames  Arom  which  he  cannot  ba 
snatched,  or  sinking  Into  a  watery  grave  from  whlcli 
he  cannot  be  rescued. 

TO  DI8TEB8B,  HARASS,  PERPLEX. 

Diatmaa, «.  Diatraaa;  kiraaa^  in  French  kmfaamt 
nrobabiy  from  the  Greek  ipdesM  to  beat;  parpUx^  la 
Latin  parplaxuat  participle  of  perpUciorf  compounded 
of  par  and  plaeUr,  signiflei  to  wind  round  and  en- 
tangle. 

A  person  is  diatraaaad  either  In  his  outward  circum- 
stances or  his  feettngi;  he  is  AaroMad  mentally  or 
corporeally;  he  is  parpUxad  in  his  undersiandbig, 
more  than  in  bis  feelinp:  a  deprivation  diatraaaaa; 
provocations  and  hostile  measures  kmrmaa ;  stratagema 


and  ambiguous  measures  parplax :  a  besieged  town  it 
diatraaaad  by  the  cutUng  off  lis  resoarcetoi  water  and 
provisions; 

O  friend !  Ulysses*  shouts  tovade  my  ear; 

Diatraaa* d  be  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. 

POPI. 

The  beslefled  In  a  town  are  kmtmaaad  by  perneinal 
attacks;  ^Pereons  who  have  been  long  hmrmaaad  with 
business  and  care,  eeaietloies  imaglae  that  when  Hfis 
declines,  they  cannot  make  their  retirement  from  the 
wortd  too  complete.*—  Blaiiu    The  besiegers  of  a  town 
are  sometimes  j»<rpi«x<d  in  all  their  maneravres  and 
plane,  by  the  oounter-manmuvres  aad  contrivances  of 
their  opponent;  or  a  person  Is  parpUxad  by  the  coo- 
tradlctury  points  of  view  in  which  an  allhir  appears  to 
him;  a  tale  of  wo  diatraaaea:  continual  alanns  aad 
incessant  labour  kmraaa;  unexpected  obsttcitt  aad 
Inextricable  dUlkulties  parpU* ; 
Would  being  end  with  ourexplring  brsath. 
How  soon  misfomioca  woald  be  puflTd  away  I 
A  trifling  shock  can  shiver  us  to  the  dust. 
But  th*  existeace  of  the  immortal  soul. 
Futurity's  dark  road  parplaxaa  still.— OairrLBVAir. 
We  are  diatraaaad  and  parwlaxad  by  circumstances; 
we  are  kmraaaad  altogether  by  persons,  or  the  hitea- 
tlonal  eflbrta  of  otheia:  we  may  relieve  another  la 
diatraaa^  or  may  remove  a  parpUxitw;  but  the  Aerase- 
la^  ceatss  only  with  tbe  caose  which  gave  rise  to  IL 


PAIN,  PANG,  AGONT,  ANGUISH. 

PaM  It  to  be  traced,  through  the  French  and 
Borthem  languages,  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  »sim| 
punbtunent,  wirot  labour,  and  wivopat  to  be  poor  or  in 
trouMe.  Fmmg  is  but  a  variation  of  ^om,  contracted 
ftom  iheTeutonick  peinigem.  to  torment ;  agon^  comea 
fh»m  the  Greek  dy«#y/^  to  struggle  or  contend,  signi- 
fVing  tlie  labour  or /am  of  a  struggle;  amgniak  comet 
from  the  Latin  aii#e,  contracted  from  anu  and  mga^  to 
act  against,  or  in  direct  opposttioo  to,  and  algnifles  tli^ 
paim,  aridng  fVom  severe  pressure. 

Para,  which  expresses  tkte  fhelhig  that  It  mott  ra> 
pugnant  to  tlie  nature  of  all  sensible  beings.  Is  here  the 
generick.  and  the  restspeeiflck  terms:  aa^i  and a^eaf 
are  applied  indiscriminately  to  what  is  phvslcarand 
mental ;  •ang  and  mmptiak  mostly  respect  that  which 
is  mental:  pain  signifies  either  an  individual  feeling  or 
a  permanent  state;  panels  only  a  particular  feeling; 
mgawf  b  sometimes  employed  fbr  the  Indlvldoai  feeling, 
but  more  commonly  for  the  state;  amgniak  is  always 
employed  fbr  the  stale.  Pern  is  indeOniie  with  regard 
lo  the  degree;  It  may  rise  to  the  highest,  or  sink  to  the 
It  possible  degree;  the  rest  are  poeiiively  high  de- 
oi  pain:  the /ai^  is  a  sharp  pain:  the  «|f eay  la 
a  severe  and  permanent  j»am;  the  aafiiMA  Is  aa  over- 
whetaaing/a^ 

The  cauess  of  pmin  are  atvarkms  as  the  oiodeo  of 
painy  or  ss  the  cbcumstances  of  sensltrfe  beings ;  k 
attends  disease,  want,  and  ain,  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms;  *  We  should  pass  on  fVom  crime  to  crime^ 
heedless  and  remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  hi 
our  way,  and  our  own  pmima  admonish  naof  our  fbOy.' 
— JoaaaoH.  The  pamga  of  coasclence  fkeoueauy 
trouble  the  man  who  it  not  ytt  hardtatd  to  guw:  the 


Msaumi  nNotmam. 


WtMfmmgith9lto4MbtmMot  Dido  tore! 

DftTSBS. 

r  Bid  amgwiak  an  prodttcod  ky  vIoImI  ommsi 
>  la  ita  mom,  terrlUe  tlwM:  woundf  and 


tormeiita  oaturally  produce corporaal  •gtma;  «f«iU]r 

conecieoee  that  ie  awakened  to  a  eenae  oi  guilt  wiU 

aofler  meatal  ag^ng; 

Thou  iltalt  heboid  btai  alreleb'd  In  all  Um  ^mncf 

or  a  ibnneatlng  and  a  aliaaieAil  daalk.— Otwat. 

AngtUth  arieea  aHogetiwr  ftom  moral  eanaee;   tiM 

mlMriee  aod  diatreaes  of  otben,  partkolarty  of  tboae 

wbo  ate  nearif  lelated,  are  moei  calenlaied  to  eicite 

aiuniith:  a  mother  eufiera  mguuk  wben  ebe  aeee  iMr 

chUd  laboortng  under  eerere  pam,  or  In  daafer  of 

loring  iti  lift,  without  haviBg  the  power  to  reUere  It; 

Am  theee  the  partiiu|^ai^«  which  natne  ftela, 

When  migniik  reufi  the  heart-atcii^  1— Bowi. 

TOlMBirr,  TORTUR& 

Ttrmtnt  (e.  To  t$m«)  ^d  tortttr*  both  eome  ftom 
lerfnee  to  twiet,  and  ezprem  the  agony  which  arieea 
from  a  violent  twletiog  or  griping  of  any  part;  but  the 
latter,  which  Ie  more  immediately  derived  ftom  tkte 
iHerb,  ezpreeeee  auMh  greater  vlomce  and  coneequent 
pain  than  the  fboner.    TVrtere  b  an  eKcem  of  UrmtmL 
We  may  be  t0rwunttd  by  a  variety  of  indirect  meaae; 
but  we  are  l«r«Mr«d  only  by  the  direct  meami  of  the 
rack,  or  eimllar  inetnimenlB.    T^rmmU  may  be  pemm- 
nem:  lerlnrt  to  only  fbr  a  time,  or  on  certain  oecaeiooa. 
It  to  related  In  hietory  that  a  peteon  waaooee  tttmmltd 
to  death,  by  a  violent  and  incenant  beating  of  drama 
tahtopitoon:  the  Indiana  praetiae  every  epeelee  of  ter- 
on  their  prleonenu    A  guilty 
caaMnallhtoliCi; 
Yet  in  hto  empire  o*er  thy  abject  hreaet, 
Hto  llamea  and  Ipimmri  only  am  expreee'd.— Pbiob. 
The  hommn  of  an  awakened  cooadenee  are  a  CMiiirt 
to  one  who  ie  on  bto  death-bed; 
To  a wildionnet  or  a  wanton  air, 
Oflbnce  and  Certare  to  a  lober  ear.—Paxoa. 

TO  APFUOT,  DISTRB8B,  TROUBLE. 

JJIttet,  in  Latin  ^Mietusj  particltde  of  ^#^,  eom- 
ponnded  of  ^  or  oiTaod  J^f«,  In  Gfreek  dXifim  to  prem 
hard,  slgnlliea  to  bear  upon  any  one ;  dw(r«M,  v.  Jid- 
verstlf ;  trouhU  eignifiee  to  cauee  a  tumult,  from  the 
Latin  taria,  Greek  Hppii  oratpv^a  tumult 

When  theee  ttfme  relate  u>  outward  circomataneee, 
Che  llfat  expneMe  more  than  the  aecoad,  and  the  eeoood 
Bore  than  the  third. 

People  are  il^Ueted  with  grievona  maladiea ; 

A  melaneholy  teari^^Kett  my  eye, 

Aod  my  heart  laboon  with  a  audden  elgh.— Pazot. 
The  mariner  to  dittnstti  for  want  of  water  In  the 
mklit  of  the  wfale  ocean,  or  an  embarraaied  tradaman 
la  dutre»»«d  for  money  to  maintain  bto  ciedit; 

I  often  did  beguite  her  of  her  team. 

When  I  did  apeak  of  eome  dutrtttful  atroke, 

That  my  youth  BuAred.--6HAxarBAmB. 
The  mecbanick  to  trvuhUd  for  want  of  proper  teola,  or 
the  head  of  a  (kmlly  for  want  of  good  domeatioln ; 
The  boy  ao  troublu  me, 
*Tto  peat  endaring.-^8]iAUFB4KB. 

When  they  reapecttlie  inward  fodhma,  ^j^et  eon- 
ma  the  idea  of  deep  aorrow:  dUtr»9»  ttmt  of  aorrow 
mixed  with  anxiety;  trenMe  that  of  pain  In  a  amaller 
degree.  The  death  of  a  parent  ^jfUeU;  *We  laat 
nliht  received  a  pieeeof  lU  newa  at  our  dob  which 
very  aeaalbly  ttgiiuU  999rj  one  of  oa.  I  queatkm  not 
but  my  readeia  themaelvea  will  be  ti^Med  at  the 
hearing  of  it  To  keep  them  no  kmgar  in  aoapenee, 
Mr  Roger  de  Goveriy  to  derni.*— AnoiaoN.  The  mla- 
Ibrtonea  of  o«r  Ibmlly  and  ftrieada  HHnta;  •  Whito 
Che  mind  contemplates  dufrM«,  it  to  acted  upon  and 
'  ind  by  Indulging  in  tbto  eonlemplation  it 
ore  and  more  unlit  ibr  a<;ilon.*— Cbai*. 
CroaMB  hi  trade  and  domeatick  iaconvenleneee  CtmiM^. 

In  the  aeaeon  of  nfiieti0m  prayer  aibrda  the  beat. 


^mpaihy  of  ftiende  eerve  to  nMeve  Mtitt§9m  IWa 
amy  otlan  help  ovaeivea  ovc  of  ov  lr>nilet,  nd  ■•• 
move  tiM  evil  by  patlenee  and  peraeveranoe. 

4gMi0m  amy  be  tamed  to  beneOto  If  they  lead  a 
man  to  tarn  inwardly  into  himaelf,  and  otamiBe  the 
ataie  of  hto  heart  and  coaacJence  in  the  eight  of  hto 
Maker.  The  dMlrweaa  of  boBMnlilb  often  eerve  only 
to  eahBBce  tiM  vatae  of  our  pleaearea  when  we  regain 
..       .^     ..  .  K  Jan, 


aaaailed.  many^  them  an  too  triflhig  te  la  to  b* 


Amoi«  the  trtmkUt  with  which  we  are  4 

1  ma       "^  -  .-.      - 

Ibfi 


AFFLICTION,  GRIEF,  BORROW. 

.^lUcliea,  V.  7b  ^llict ; />^f,  ftom  jT^tee.  iaGeramm 
#r<M«s.  Bwedtoh  grmmgm,  ice.;  ^vrrmo^  in  GenMB 
tferya,  4c.  aigniAea  care,  ae  weU  aa  aorrow. 

All  theee  wonto  maik  a  1 


dlBtora  either  in  the  degree  or  the  cBBae,  or  in  both. 

dt|U«tJen  to  ameh  atraofer  than /thT,  it  liee 
'a  the  eovL  and  arlaee  ftom  a 


the  hMBof  what  to  moat  dear,  the  mnlinned  alrlnima 
of  o«r  ftieode,  or  a  reverae  of  tetune,  will  all  caoaa 
t^gUaim;  *8oaM  virtnea  are  onlyaeen  in  aJKeCtM, 
and  aome  In  praaperity.*— AoDiaoa.  The  mlefortanee 
of  othera,  the  fblhire  of  our  ftivonrite  acheeaea,  the 
troublaa  of  our  country,  will  oecaakm  ua  gruf;  *Tba 
metoncholy  alienee  that  foltowa  bereopoo,  and  000- 
thiuea  untU  he  hea  recoveied  himeelf  enough  m  reveal 
hto  mind  to  hto  ftlend,  ratoea  in  the  apectaton  a  wtitf 
thattoinexpreaaibte/— AsBtaoB. 

S^rrtm  to  torn  than  jgr^fi  ><  •^Hi  A'OM  the  aato- 
wardclrcumatanceawblch  perpetually  ariae  in  IMb^  A 
dtoappointment,  the  lorn  of  a  game,  our  own  nstotakeb 
orthe  negHgencee  of  othera,  cauee  Mtrr^w.  If  mora 
eeriooa  oMectB  awaken  Mrrew,  the  AeHng  to  hea 
poignant  than  that  of  grief;  *The  moat  agreeable 
ol^lecto  reean  the  aertw  for  her  with  whom  he  tved 
to  entoy  them.'—ADOisoB. 

.^petirallee  too  deep  to  be  vehement;  tt  dfacovera 
itaefr  by  noetriktaig  roarka  hi  theextertour:  it  tolaatlH 
and  doea  not  ceaae  when  the  external  cauae  ceaaee  to 


act;  jTKf  may  be  violoit,  and  dtocover  Iteelf  by  hiod 
and  iadecoroua  eigne;  it  to  tranaitory,  and  c 


f  the  eooBd  which  to  pro- 


before  the  cauee  which  gave  birth  to  it;  s«rrtw  dto- 
oovera  itaelf  by  a  aimple  expreeaton;  ittoetill  mora 
transient  than  gritf,  not  exisUng  beyond  the  OMNaent 
in  which  it  to  produced. 

A  person  of  a  lender  mind  to  agieUi  at  the  remem- 
brance of  bto  ains ;  he  tofrtevad  at  the  conadooaoeaB 
of  hto  faNlbUlty  and  prooenem  to  erraur;  he  to  Mrrf 
for  the  fauha  which  he  hea  committed. 
J^^  >>  allayed;  grkf  aobaidea:  rarrvw  to 


TO  GRIEVE,  MOURN.  LAMENT. 

Orirae,o.  JlffHtUvn;  fli#«ni,IDceaiMB  and  1 
to  probably  but  an  bnimtkm  of  t 
docedbypaln. 

To  fH^  la  the  general  lenn:  1 
term.  To  gH$v^  hi  ita  Hmlted  aenae,  to  an  toward 
act;  to  aMKm  to  an  outward  act:  the  frMf  Hea  alto- 
gethertai  the  mind;  the  memmmg  6kfkn  itaelf  by 
eome  oatward  mark.  A  maufriraseforlitoainB;  ho 
meicniaforthelomofhtofriendk  Ooefrwaat  for  that 
which  Immedlatdy  conccraa  one'a  aelf ; 

Aehatee,  the  eomnankm  of  hto  breaat, 

Goea  gmmimg  by  hie  aide,  with  equal  caraa  oppteaa*4 

Dbtbbb. 
One  aunnu  for  that  which  coneeraa  othera ; 

My  brother*a  ftienda  and  daugbtera  left  beUo^ 

Falae  to  them  aU,  to  Parto  onfy  kind ; 

For  thto  I  iiianni  tUl  grief  or  dire  diaeara 

BhaU  waate  the  form  whoee  crime  it  waa  to  pleaae. 

Pora. 
One  ffirata  over  the  lorn  of  peoperty;  oneaMBimtha 
Aite  of  a  deeeaaed  relative. 

OrUve  la  the  aet  of  an  individual  r  aieani  amy  be 
theconmMnactof  many;  a  nation  aieanw,  though  it 
doesnoc#r«sva,forapttbliekcalamliy.     T9gri0m§  to 
bie  todon-"'*'^^^^^^" ' 


•  may  refor  to 


appllcabi 

piiUIck  or  private  IHa.    Every  good  i 

had  oeeaalon  to  ^rimt  for  tin  taaa  of  that  which  to 


» domeatick  troublaa; 
nick  or  private  IHa.    Every  1 


iaCGUSH  STNOmrMEf . 


J  4&U  10  UanlA  tsl  to  mm 
I  wlrieh  iMive  avarwhelined  hie 
OfMM  wmI  m9wn  we  penninat  ■emlweoti 
«Ml  (v.  TV  »«w«i<)  !•  a  irmMitory  liBellog:  the  fbi 
Uroihiced  l(y  tulMUuUal  oihms,  wfakii  coom  Imom  to 
tbefceliiigt;  the  latter  mpeeia  thtafsoTaaMmper- 
thU,  oAeutiiMi  of  e  more  reoioie  and  Imiurerent,  oa- 
titre.    A  real  willow  mnms  all  the  ranaimler  or  her 
daya  for  tlw  km  of  her  liiMhaod;  we  Umtnt  a  thing 
to-W  wbkh  we  niajr  fotfet  lo-monow.    Mmtrn  and 
Umemt  are  both  expreaed  by  tome  outward  alffo :  but 
the  former  to  cempoeed  and  (kte  (Vom  all  aotoe  ;  the 
latter  dispiaya  Iteetf  either  io  crlea  or ehnple  worde; 
80  cloee  hi  poplar  ehadee,  htrehUdren  gone, 
The  mocher  nIghUncale  ImmmUt  ahMie.— DaTMCu. 
In  the  nonenc  of  trouble,  when  the  dtotreM  of  the 
vlnd  toat  Its  heiglKtU  may  break  oot  Into  loud  leewato- 
IIm»  ;  bat  comaKmly  grieving  and  mtmmiMg  comnence 


Ai  eplth^  gri€90utt  mawrtt^  and  lamtittmlU 
have  a  elmUar  dtotlnction.     What  promci  hard  on 
their  property,  coonexkme,  anddrctumtaoeM, 


peraona, 
ugritfH 


gritv—:  what  tonchea 


tean  aauader  the  tlea  of  kindred  and  fHendslilp,  la 
wkfwnnfml ;  whatever  exeltee  a  paiaftil  eeiwaikMi  la  oar 
mlnda  to  leaiMiteM*.  Famine  to  a  gritvmu  calamitv 
foranaiioo;  the  vfolenteeparatlonof  Mendibydeath 
to  a  mmn^ml  event  at  all  tUuei.  but  particvlariy  ao 
for  tboee  who  am  la  the  prbneorlllb  and  the  fahMv 
•r  eapecUtion ;  the  Ignorance  which  aome  peraona 
dtoeover  even  In  tlie  present  cultivated  itate  of  eociety 
to  traly  ImmntaUt.  Oritmmu  miffortnnei  come  but 
aeldom,  ahhough  tliey  tomctimee  foU  thickly  on  an 
IndivMual ;  a  mrngmfml  tato  exoUes  oar  pity  (torn  the 
peranaekm  of  its  vemelty ;  but  leaMnUMe  aloriet  are 
•Oen  fobricated  Ibrainister  purpoeei. 

GBIEVANCE,  HABD8HIP. 

OHmnmm,  ftom  the  Latin  #rc«^,  heavy  or  burden. 
iOMe,  Untdloi  that  which  Ues  heavy  at  heart;  Ur4. 
Bkip,  ftom  Uie  adJccUve  kmrd,  denotes  that  which 
Hesses  or  beaia  vtotonily  on  tlie  person. 

OWmnmcs  to  hi  general  taken  for  that  which  to  done 
by  another  to  griema  or  dtoirsss:  kmri^tip  to  a  par- 
ticular kind  ofgrimmmtt^  that  presses  upon  Indlvi- 
duato.  There  are  nalionnl  /nwanors^  though  not 
natioaal  AerWsA^p*'* 

An  inftaaion  of  one's  rights,  an  act  of  violence  or 
OppresskHi,  ore  grinmiuet  to  those  who  are  exposed 
to  them,  wliotber  as  Individuate  or  bodies  of  men :  an 
unequal  distribution  of  labour,  a  partial  Indulgence  of 
one  to  the  decrhnent  of  another,  constitute  tlie  Urd- 
9kip.  A  weight  of  taxes  levied  by  an  unthinking  go- 
vemmenc,  will  taeesieemed  a/rtcv«ne« ;  the  partiolky 
and  caprtee  of  tax-gatberen  or  subordinates  in  oAoe 
hi  maUng  It  foil  with  unequal  weight  upon  particutor 
parennswIU  be  regnrded  as  a  peculiar  Acrdi*^.  Men 
aaek  a  redresa  of  their  grimtmcm  from  some  hlfdieff 
power  than  that  by  which  they  are  aOicted :  iliey 
endure  tiieir  kmrdtMs  until  an  opportunity  oftrs  of 
nettbig  thsna  removed ;  *  U  to  better  private  men  slKNild 
uave  snme  ii^Mstice  done  them,  tlian  a  publick  grin- 
nnce  should  not  be  rsdressed.  Tlito  to  usually  pleaded 
in  defonceof  att  those  kmrd»kip»  which  foil  on  par. 
tieular  persons,  In  particular  occasions  which  could  not 
be  foreseen  when  the  law  was  made.*— Sfkctator. 

TO  COMPLAIN,  LAMENT,  REGRET 

Oswlcm,  hi  French  sMiplatWrs  ornlefodre, 

pUngo  to  beat  the  breast  as  a  sign  of  grief.  In  Greek 
nA^rw  to  beat;  feawnlt  «.  Taktmnl:  rtgrtU  com- 
pounded  of  re  privative  and  grains  greteAil,  signifisa 
to  have  a  foding  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 

CgmpUint  marks  most  of  dtosattofoctkNi;  IcsMnfo- 
Ciea  most  of  rcgrst;  r€frs(  most  of  pain.  CtmpUini 
to  expressed  verbnily ;  UmenUii^m  either  by  words  or 
signs;  rtgret  may  be  fdt  without  being  expressed. 
Ctmplainl  to  mode  of  personal  grievances :  Uatmtor 
thu  and  regret  may  be  made  on  account  of  others  as 
Wdl  as  oundvcs.  We  complain  of  our  lU  health,  of 
our  Inconveniences,  or  of  troublesome  drcumstances ; 
Icstntl  our  UiaMity  to  serve  another ;  we  regrei 
alieeaco  of  one  whom  we  kMre.    Belfish  peopto 

re  the  moat  to  ttmgUin  of,  ae  they  demand  the  mod 

«r  oiheit,  and  am  mm  Bahla  to  he  dtonppoioted; 


the 


paofletivthei  

fed  every  Uung  strongly;  the  bed  regutated  nUnd  may 


\  to  convert  Into  pain. 


torvrd  some  circumstances  which  give 
pain  to  the  leader  alfoctions  of  the  heart 

The  folly  of  cesi^fonU  has  ever  been  the  theme  of 
moralists  In  all  a|es;  It  hos  always  been  rcnrdcd 
as  the  author  and  magnifier  of  evito;  it  dwdto  on 
litttothbia until  iheyl{ecome great;  ^WeaBof  us  cvei- 
fUimo(  the  shortness  of  time,  saith  Seneca,  and  vet 
have  mnch  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  wlth.^-- 
AoMeoK.  Lmtntntiams  are  not  wiser  though  mora 
excttsnble,espedaily  If  we  tawtnU  over  the  mtofortunee 
of  oihem;  *  Surdy  to  dread  the  future  to  more  rea- 
sonabto  than  to  Uaumi  the  past.*— Jonasoii.  Hegrei 
to  frequently  lender,  and  dways  moderate;  hence  It  to 
altowabte  to  mortato  who  are  encompassed  with  trou* 
bias  to  Indulge  In  regret;  *  Regret  to  usefol  and  vir- 
tuous when  It  tends  to  tlie  amendntent  of  life.*— Johm- 
BOM.  We  may  eeaiylara  without  any  cause,  and  leawnt 
beyond  what  the  cause  requiree ;  but  regret  win 
dways  be  founded  on  some  rsnl  cause,  and  not  exceed 
the  cause  In  degree.  It  would  be  idto  for  a  man  to 
ces^fom  of  hto  want  of  education,  or  Immemt  over  the 
erroum  and  misfortunca  of  hto  youth ;  but  be  can  never 
look  bach  upon  mlspeat  thna  without  sincere  risgrst. 


TO  0(»(PLAIN,  MURMUR,  REPINS. 

Complain,  v.  7b  eempMn;  entnmrr,  to  Gennan 
WKurmetn^  conveys  both  in  sound  and  In  sense  the  idea 
of  dissatlsftictlon ;  r^nitf  to  compounded  of  rs  and  ^^ 
from  the  English  ^sin,  Latin  Mna  puntshment,  and 
the  Greek  wum  hunger,  dgnKVing  too 

The  Idea  of  expttedng  displcasnrs  c 
toeommon  tothescierme.     CvaiiPfotni  to  not  eo  hind 
as  wmrmmringt  but  more  so  than  repining. 

We eamplAt  or  sntnevr  by  some  audibto  method; 
we  may  repine  secretly.    Cbeqrfefato  are  always  ad- 
dressed to  some  one;  sum  amis  and  repiminge  are 
often  addresssd  only  to  oae*e  edC    CamplmnU  are 
made  of  whatever  creates  uneadnesa,  without  regard 
10  the  source  ftom  which  they  flow ;  siureiwiV*  ara 
a  species  of  eamplainU  made  only  of  that  wluch  to 
done  by  othen  for  our  Inconvenience;  when  used  In 
rehufon  to  pesaons,  eempUint  to  the  aa  of  a  superiour ; 
flinrwiirti^  tli*K  o(  an  hiferkMur;  repining  to  dways 
used  in  rdathm  to  the  generd  dlraodtlon  of  thino. 
When  the  conduct  of  another  oflSends,  It  calto  for 
eeai^lenii;  when  a  superhMir  aggrieves  by  the  bnpo- 
sition  of  what  to  baidensome,  it  occasions  wMrwnrti^ 
on  the  j         '*  .----------. 

arrive,  < 
destiny. 

CampUinte  and  awrancrs  may  be  made  npon  every 
trivial  occasfon ;  repininge  only  on  matteia  of  moroenL 
OempUints,  espechiliy  such  as  rsspect  one*s  sdf,  are 
at  bed  but  the  oflkprlng  of  an  uneasy  mind ;  they 
betray  great  weakness,  and  ought  m  be  auppiessed: 
wtnrmnre  ara  culpabto :  they  violate  the  respea  and 
obedience  due  to  euperioum :  thoee  who  emnmtr  have 
sddomsubstantld  grounds  for  aivramrfii/;  repininga 
are  ahifol,  tliey  arraign  the  wtodom  and  the  gnodoeea 
of  an  infinitdy  wise  and  good  Bdng.  It  will  be  difficult, 
by  the  aid  of  phlloaophy,  to  endure  much  pdn  withoat 
eamplmining:  rdigfon  only  can  aim  the  soul  agdnd 
alltbeiltooiriift; 

1*11  not  cest^efs; 

Children  and  eowaide  rail  at  their  ndsfoitunee. 

Trapt. 
The  rebelUoos  Isrndltee  were  frequently  guihy  of 
antrorarniM,  not  only  againat  Moses,  but  even  ai^M 
thdr  Ataaighiy  Ddiverer,notwithsundbig  the  repealed 
manlfostationB  of  hto  goodness  nnd  power ; 

Tet,  O  my  soal !  thy  ridni  mnrmnn  stay, 
Nordare  th*  ALLWI8E  DISFO&ER  to arrdght 
Or  axdnst  hto  supreme  decree 
With  hapkms  grief  eeaipl«M.—Lrmjrroii. 

A  want  of  eonfldenee  In  God  to  the  only  caaaa  of 
itpMmge;  he  who  sees  the  hand  of  God  foUthtaii 
cannot  rqmis; 


I  part  of  tlie  aggrieved;  when  disappolntmcnta 
,  or  ambitkMi  to  thwarted,  men  reptna  at  thdr 


410 


EllOLIBH  STNONTMES. 


TO  BEWAIL,  BKHOAN,  LAMBNT,  DEPLOB& 

BtwU  it  coinpoand«d  of  *«  lod  wmOy  which  b 
probably  connected  with  the  word  wo.  siffiiifViiif  to 
txpreM  •orrow:  *«lll•al^  compounded  or  h€  and  mecm, 
■igniflea  to  indicate  frlef  with  mmmiu;  tam«nt^  iu 
French  iMwatcr,  Latin  iMmmUr  or  lamtHtum^  cmnes 
probably  froin  the  Greek  xAeSiia  and  Kkalm  to  cry  out 
with  grief;  d^tore,  in  Latin  defUr*^  i.  e.  de  and 
pUr0  orplmngot  sifnUlea  to  give  stgna  of  dlitreM  with 
the  Uce  or  iminth. 

AU  thoM  term*  mark  an  ezpreakm  of  pain  by  •ome 
external  eiga.  BewmU  la  not  ao  atrong  as  ^Mieaii,  but 
Btronger  than  lamtnt;  ktwmU  and  *«aMcii  are  expree- 
■iona  uf  uarestrained  grief  or  anguleh :  a  wretcJied 
mother  htwmils  the  Inai  of  her  child ;  a  peieou  In  deep 
diatreM  *««e«a«  hia  hard  fkte:  leauateliMi  may  ariae 
tkom  •imiile  aorrow  or  even  Imaginary  grievancoa;  a 
aenaualiat  Umtntt  the  diMppointuieot  of  aome  ex- 
pected gratification. 

Bmomil  and  Ameaa  are  alwaya  Indeoomoa,  If  not 
■Inful,  expreaiinna  of  grief,  which  are  inconafatent  with 
the  profeaaion  of  a  Chrifftian ;  tliey  are  common  among 
the  uncultivated,  who  have  not  a  proper  principle  to 
rattrain  ilie  intemperance  of  their  feeling*.  There  la 
noUiIng  temporal  which  la  ao  dear  to  any  one  that  he 
ouglit  to  Uwait  ita  loat :  nor  any  oooditloh  of  tlihiga  ao 
diatieardng  or  deaperate  at  to  make  a  man  b^m—m  hia 
loc  LtmtmtmiiM*  are  aooMtlmea  allowable;  the  mi- 
■ariaa  of  otbera,  or  our  own  loflnnUiea  aod  tiaB,  nuy 
ioitly  be  iMmtnttd 

J>»pUr€  la  a  much  stronger  etfpresaloQ  than  tesMiU; 
the  former  calla  forth  tears  from  bitterness  of  the 


The  wounds  they  waahed,  their  pkMM  tears  their  shed, 
And  laid  along  their  oars  d^l^r'i  the  dead.— Pors. 

The  latter  excites  a  cry  from  the  warmth  of  AeUng ; 
But  let  not  chief  the  nlghtlnsale  laflMal 
Her  ruin*d  care,  too  deAcat^  f^am'd 
To  brook  the  harab  coofinemeat  of  the  cage. 

TaoMsoM. 
Thedi^<ere*i«indlcaies despair;  theleaieiila^lsmarka 
oaly  pain  or  distress. 

Among  the  poor  we  have  itpttrmkU  inataneaa  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedneas  eomblned. 
Among  the  higher  classes  we  have  often  UmtntrnkU 
tnstaaoea  of  people  involving  themaelvee  in  trouble  by 
(heir  own  imprudence.  A  field  of  battle  or  a  city 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  Is  a  apeetacle  truly  dt- 
pUrmiU.  It  to  ImmtmUkle  to  aee  beggars  putting  on 
aU  the  dfsgulsea  of  wretchedness  In  order  to  obtahi 
what  th^  Blight  earn  by  honeat  loduscrv.  The  eon- 
dltion  of  a  dying  man  auflfering  under  the  agonlea  of 
an  awakened  conscience  Is  dtphrtkU;  the  situatkm 
of  the  relative  or  friend  who  witnesses  the  agony,  with, 
out  being  able  lo  aflbrd  conaolatkm  to  the  suflbrer,  la 
truly  iMwuntakU, 

TO  GROAN,  MOAN. 
Orem  and  wuan  are  both  an  onomatopda,  ftom  the 
•ounds  which  they  express.  Ofmm  la  a  deep  aoond 
produced  by  hard  breothing :  wutm  Is  a  plaintive,  kmg- 
drawn  aound  produced  by  the  organa  of  utterance. 
The  gr^am  proceeds  involuntarily  as  an  expreasloa  of 
■evere  pain,  eltlier  of  body  or  mind:  tlie  mmcm  proceeds 
often  from  the  deaire  of  awakening  attention  or  ex- 
citing compassion.  Dying  gnmu  are  uttered  In  the 
agonws  of  death :  the  mocm  of  a  wounded  sufTerer  are 
aometimes  tlie  only  resource  he  has  left  to  make  hia 
desUlute  caae  known ; 

The  plain  ox.  whoee  toll, 
Patient  and  ever  rsady,  ekithea  tlie  land 
With  all  tlie  pomp  of  liarvest,  eliall  lie  Meed. 
And  struggling  gvma  beneath  the  cruel  banda 
E*en  of  the  ctown  he  feeds  T— Tnoiiaoii. 
The  lUr  Alexia  k>v*d.  but  knr'd  In  vain, 
And  underneath  the  beechen  sliade,  akme. 
ThM  to  the  wouda  and  mountahw  made  lite  uMcn 

DaiBO. 


MOURNFUL,  SAD. 
JVeurn/WI  signifies  fuN  of  wh 
Md  (9.  MO  ■ViUtaB  elttar  a  painful  aani 


whatemneatMapiMhlMMhMM.  ThettfeMMdli 
the  senUmenttowhatoonstliutesthedUftrcneo  between 
theeeepHhets:  the  meure/al  awakena  tender  and  ^ym- 
paihetlck  fMlugs:  the  »«d  opprcascs  the  spirits  and 
makes  one  heavv  at  h    ^  -  .     . 

oiliera*4 


lieart ;  a  m^mnifwl  tale  ooatains 


Upon  his  toanb 
Shall  be  engrav*d  the  sack  of  Orlemis ; 
The  treacheroua  manner  of  his  wtawnfml  death. 

BUAKSPXAnC 

A  §ad  mory  contains  an  neeount  of  ooe*8  owndUhnai; 

How  Md  a  sight  la  human  hapnineaa 

To  those  whose  thougbucnu  pierce  bqrond  an  hour! 

Yoimn. 
A  mtmrnfml  event  befUis  our  fHends  and  rekulves ;  a 
»mi  misfortune  befalls  oureelves.  Selfish  iieople  find 
nothing  sMan^tl,  but  many  thbigs  ami :  tender-  hearted 
people  are  alwavs  affected  by  what  la  oienn|/«i,  and 
an  Isaa  ttoubkid  about  what  Is  ted. 

DlUiL,  GLOOMY,  BAD,  DISMAL. 
Dull  may  probably  come  fVom  the  Latin  dtUr^  slg- 
nifyhig  generally  tliat  whleli  takea  off  from  Uie  brighl- 
:lty,  or  perfection  of  any  thing ;  f/eewy, 
ennau  gtmwtm  muddy,  rigiilAes  tlie  annie  as 
eed  Is  probably  connected  witli  alnule,  to 


.  vivacity,  or 
fVom  the  German  £ 
tarnished ;  end  Is  probably  < 

Imply  obscurity,  which  to  moat  sultnbte  to  aormw ; 
dtniel,  compounded  of  dw  and  smI  or  aM/n*,  sipUllea 


very  evil. 
When 


applied  to  natural  objects  thej  denote  thn 
want  of  neoeasary  light :  in  Ihto  aense  meiato  are  nmra 
or  leas  dmil  according  aa  they  are  stained  with  dirt : 
the  weather  le  eitlwr  dmlt  ot£lm0mf  In  diflereut  de- 
greea;  that  to,  delf  when  the  sun  to  obscured  bjr 
ckMMto,  and  #<MBnf  when  the  atmosphere  to  darkened 
by  fbgs  or  thick  douds.  A  room  to  dmUi  gU^mw,  or 
dismil^  accordUig  lo  circumstances :  h  to  dmtl  if 


geon  to  a  dinuU  abode ;  *  While  man  to  a  retainer  to 
the  etomenta  and  a  aotourner  In  the  body,  It  (the  aoul) 
must  be  content  to  aubmit  Its  own  quickness  nd  apt* 
ritnality  to  the  delness  of  ito  vehicle.*— Soirm. 
Achillea*  wratli,  lo  Greece  the  dlref\il  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  hcav*nly  gnddeas,  sing ! 
Thot  wrath  which  huri'd  to  Pluto*s  gUmmf  reign 
The  souto  of  migluy  cldefs  unthndy  slain.— Pom. 
For  nhie  hmg  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air 
The  pyres  thick  llambig  shut  a  diraMi  glare.— Po«B. 
Sed  to  not  applied  ao  much  to  sensibte  as  moral  ob> 
Jeds,  In  whldi  sense  the  dtatresshig  events  of  human 
llf^,  as  the  kMS  of  a  parent  or  a  child,  to  justly  deno- 
mUwted  end;  *  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  s|4iMer  un- 
happily  thrttot  Into  lito  eye  at  a  aniemii  >niiliig,  was  sent 
out  of  the  world  by  a  eed  but  very  aoeMoniBl  death.' 

— fiotTTH. 

In  regard  to  the  fVame  of  mind  which  to  dcaignated 
b7  tlieae  terms.  It  will  be  casllv  pcredvcd  frnni  the 
above  explanation.  As  sllglit  areiinisianocs  proriiien 
4mine»9y  any  clmitge,  however  small,  in  the  usual  floir 
of  spirits  may  be  termed  iuU; 

Aman 
So  dalf,  so  dead  bi  look,  ao  wo-bcgone. 

SnAsariAks. 

OluMi  weighs  hen vv on  the  mind,  and  gives  a  tnm  to  thn 

reflectknis  and  the  imaghiaiion :  desponding  tlioughta 

of  ftiiurity  will  spread  a  gt»9m  over  every  oilier  ob. 

ject ;  *  Nc|ik!Ct  spreads  gimmintat  upon  their  Inmioor, 

and  makes  tlieni  grow  sullen  and  uiiconversable.*-> 

CoLLiaa.    The  word  d/«wel  to  scfcbwn  used  cxee|«  aa 

an  epilbet  to  external  <dijecis.     Smdtugs  bidicalcs  n 

wounded  sMlo  of  tlio  lieart ;  fVelfaigs  of  unmixed  pain; 

Six  brave  coinpankms  from  ench  ship  we  Inst ; 

Whh  salto  outspread  we  fly  tlie  uiH;qu.il  strlf^ 

fied  fbr  their  toai,  but  joy  Ail  of  our  life.— Pom. 

GLOOlil,  IIBAV1NBS8. 
Ot00m  has  Ito  aource  Internally,  and  li  often  hi- 
dependent  of  outward  ctrctuustanocB;  lissfnisd  to  • 
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nMglit  npOB  the  MHti,  pcodiieed  bf  m  fbreign  eanse : 
the  fbrmer  belooca  to  the  conttttution ;  the  ieiter  ia 
oecuional.  People  of  •  melaneholy  hebtt  have  e  per- 
tkular  gloom  hang Ing  over  tbeir  tnlnd«  whkh  pervadee 
•11  their  ihoufibta ;  thoee  who  tuflbr  under  Mvere  disap- 
polnunents  Tor  the  preeeiit,  and  have  gloomy  protpecU 
fbr  the  future,  may  be  exMCted  to  be  AMvy  at  heart ; 
we  nnaj  HmieUroee  dlepd  the  gloom  of  the  mind  by 
the  force  of  reflection,  partlculariy  by  the  Ibtee  of  rell- 
gloua  contemplation :  ketniwut  of  eplrttt  is  Itaelf  a 
temporary  thins,  and  may  be  eucceeded  by  vivacity  or 
Hf  htneiv  of  mind  when  the  preeiure  of  the  moment 
haa  eubaided ;  '  If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefe  we 
receive  from  laughter,  and  how  often  it  bieaka  the 
gloom  which  li  apt  to  depren  the  niod,  one  would 
take  care  not  to  grow  too  wIm  for  ao  great  a  picaaure 
of  life.*— ADDtaoit.  •Worldly  proaperl^  flattena  aa  Ufis 
deaoenda.  He  who  lately  overflowed  with  cheerful 
■pirita  and  high  houea,  beglna  to  look  back  with  A«avt- 
wuo  on  the  daya  of  former  yeara.*— Bi.Aia. 

OLOOHT,  SULLEN,  MOROSE,  SPLENETICK. 
All  theae  terma  denote  a  temper  of  mhMt  the  reveree 
of  easy  or  happy :  gloomy  lies  either  In  the  seneral 
conatitution  or  tiie  particular  frame  of  the  mind ;  ni- 
Ira  Ilea  In  the  temper :  a  man  of  a  gloomm  diapoaltion 
la  an  hivoluntary  agent ;  it  ia  hia  misfortune,  and 
rendera  him  in  some  meaaure  pitiable :  tlie  omilon  man 
yiekia  to  hia  evil  huroouia :  s«iltiMc««  ia  hia  fault,  and 
rendera  him  ofl^oaivo.  The  gloomy  man  diatreaaea 
himaelf  moat;  hia  palna  are  all  hia  own:  the  anlUm 
man  haa  a  great  ahare  of  discontent  In  hia  comnoaitioo ; 
be  charges  his  auflbrioga  upon  othera,  and  makea  them 
autfer  in  eomnnon  with  himeelf.  A  man  may  be  ren- 
dered gloomy  for  a  time  by  the  Influence  of  particular 
circumatancea ;  but  tnllemuot  createa  palna  for  Itself 
when  all  external  cireomatanees  of  a  painAii  nature 
are  wanting ; 

Th*  unwilling  heralda  act  their  Iord*t  commaoda, 
Penaive  they  walk  along  the  barren  tanda; 
Arrlv'd,  the  hero  in  Ma  teut  they  And, 
With  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  reclin'd.— Pon. 
At  this  they  ceased ;  the  stern  debate  ezplr'd : 
The  chiefs  in  oidUn  maiesty  retir'd.— Popb. 
«Mllcim«s«  and  wtoroaometo  are  both  the  inherent 
propenlcs  of  the  temper ;  but  the  former  discovers 
liMlf  In  those  who  have  lo  submit,  and  the  latter  In 
those  who  have  to  eonunand :  amtlenmoto  therefore  be- 
trays Itself  raoatly  in  early  life;  m;oro*enoto  Is  tlie 
peculiar  eharacterlstick  of  ace ;  *  The  moro§«  philoao- 
pber  Is  so  mneh  aflteted  by  tnese  and  some  otoer  au- 


thorities, that  lie  becomes  a  onnvert  to  hia  friend,  and 
deairea  he  wonM  take  him  with  him  when  he  went  lo 
bis  next  ball.*— BnoasLU  The  ouiUn  peraon  haa 
many  fancied  hardaliipe  to  endure  from  the  control  of 
otiiera;  the  morooo  peraon  cauace  others  to  endure 
many  real  hardahipa,  by  keeping  them  under  too  aevere 
a  control.  SmlUmuooo  abowa  iiaelf  moatlv  by  an  un- 
•eemly  reaerve ;  w^orooones*  abowa  Itself  bv  the  hard- 
neaa  of  the  apeecb,  and  the  roughneas  of  the  volee. 
Mmlttmmuo  Is  aJiofeiher  a  sluggish  principle,  that  leads 
iaors  or  leaa  to  Inaction ;  wtoroooiuoo  la  a  harsh  feeling, 
Uiat  ia  not  contented  with  ezactlttg  obedience  ualeaa  it 


Inflicts  pain. 

Morotomou  la  a  defect  of  the  temper;  but  tpUent 
ftom  spiM,  ia  a  deiect  in  the  heart:  the  one  betrays 
haelf  in  behaviour,  the  other  more  in  conduct.  A 
morooo  man  ia  an  unpleaaant  companion ;  a  opUnoHek 
man  Is  a  bod  member  of  aoclety :  the  former  la  ill- 
natured  tu  thoae  about  him,  the  latter  is  ill-humoured 
with  all  the  worM.  Moroooneoo  vents  Itneif  In  tem- 
porary expressions:  M<««m  Indulges  Itaelf  in  perpetual 
bittemesa  of  expreaafen :  « While  in  that  opUntUek 
mood,  we  amuaed  ourselves  In  a  sour  critical  specula* 
tion  of  which  we  ourselves  were  the  objeeta,  a  few 
months  eflbcted  a  total  change  in  our  variable  mlnda.* 
— Bnaza. 

PITEOUS,  DOLEFUL,  WCWTJL,  RUEFUL. 

Pitoou*  slantfles  moving  fiiy  (e.  Piey ) ;  dot^frnt,  or 
Ibn  of  doU,  in  LaUn  dolor  pain,  signiAes  IndlcaUve  of 
■ioch  pain ;  wofol,  or  Aill  of  w»,  Sgnlflea  Ukewiae  in- 
dicative of  w#,  which  fVom  the  German  wok  impliea 
pain;  rawfU.  or  foil  of  ma,  Ihxn  the  Oermaa  rtaca to 
itptot,  rigalAea  indicative  of  much  aorrow. 


The  cloae  alllaaee  In  aeiiBe  of  then  worda  one  to  an- 
other la  obvioua  from  the  above  explanation :  pitoouo 
la  applicable  lo  one'a  external  exprewion  of  bodily  or 
mental  pain ;  a  child  makea  vitaomo  lanientatioaa  wlicii 
it  auflbfa  for  hunger,  or  haa  kMt  Ita  way ; 

With  pond*roua  cluba 
Aa  weak  againat  the  mountain  heapa  tbev  poab 
Their  beating  breaat  in  vain  and  fitooiu  bray. 
He  lays  tJiem  quivering  on  th*  enaanguin'd  plain. 
THoiiaoiv. 
DoUfid  appliea  to  thoee  aounda  which  convey  the  Idea 
of  pain :  tiiere  ia  aomething  dolofwl  In  the  tolling  of  a 
Aineral  bell,  or  in  the  aound  of  a  muffled  drum ; 
Entreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doltfnl  cry^— DaTsaii. 
W^fol  applies  to  the  drcumataacaa  and  altnatlonaof 
men ;  a  aoene  la  mofml  in  which  we  witneaa  a  lain 
femliy  of  young  children  auflbrlng  under  the  compli- 
cated horrours  of  sicki)ess  and  want;  *A  brutish 
temptatton  made  Samson,  fh»m  a  Judge  of  Israel,  a 
ws/«i  JudgeoMot  upon  it.*— Soimi.  «««/«/ applies  to 
the  outward  Indications  of  inward  sorrow  depicted 
in  the  kioks  or  eounteuance.    The  term  is  commonly 
snplled  to  the  sorrows  which  spring  IhNn  a  gloomy  or 
distorted  faaaainatlon,  and  has  therefore  acquired  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  acceptation;  hence  we  And  la 
Don  Oulxote,  the  knight  of  the  nufvl  coontenanea 
introduced.    The  term  is  however  used  In  poetry  In  a 


Cocytua  nam*d,  of  lamentation  loud. 
Heard  on  the  Auful  atream.— BIiltom. 

MEAN,  PITIFUL,  SORDID. 
The  moral  applleatkm  of  these  terms  to  the  charae- 
tera  of  men,  in  their  tianaactiona  with  each  other,  la 
what  cotiatittttea  their  common  atgniflcatlon.  Wha^ 
ever  a  man  doea  in  common  with  thoae  below  him  la 
aiaan;  It  evlncea  a  temper  that  ia  prone  toaink  rather 
than  to  riae  In  the  acale  of  aoclety :  whatever  makes 
him  ar\  object  of  pity,  and  conseoucntly  of  contempt 
for  hia  aunken  character,  makea  him  fiti/ul:  whal> 
ever  makea  him  grovel  and  crawl  In  the  dust,  licking 
up  the  dross  and  flith  of  the  earth,  la  oordidt  nom  the 
Latin  aordn  to  be  fllthy  and  nasty.  ,4f(Mmii«*«  ia  in 
manv  caaea  only  relativHy  bad  aa  It  reapecta  the  die- 


poaaT  of  our  property:  for  Inatance,  what  la  aiaaiMma 
In  one,  nitalit  be  leneroaity  or  prudence  in  another: 
the  due  estimate  or  clrcumstancee  is  allowaMe  In  all. 


but  It  Is  wuonnooa  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  save,  at  the 
expenes  of  others,  that  which  be  can  convenientlT 
aflbrd  either  to  give  or  pay :  hence  an  undue  spirit  or 
seeking  caln  or  advantafe  for  one's  self  to  the  detri- 
ment of  otliers,  to  denominated  a  momn  temper:  of 
thto  temper  the  world  rtffHrr!-  lurri  abtmdnm  f^mmptea, 
that  It  may  alfii'"i  >■•'■>•.  nr.i.r.K-..  .,  a.ny 

particulars,  or  fr^M-  L  ivi^uid  i*^^  ii  i.-i,-,^-.  .;■  -..i"^.-  w]>o 
keep  servants,  lo  w:%nL  lo  di^irUv  Wieni  uf  Aiiy  fiJt 
sources  of  em<rhimenl :  IL  li  Nur^ft  for  tadln  in  their 
carriages,  and  niU'fidi'd  by  i\\v\t  \lvtarj  neivmutm.  la 
take  up  the  time  at  ■  irbd«vi>DM  hy  bnrrcrliLi  wkh  him 
about  sixpences  or  ihkiiiiiifT  in  Hvt  prite  of  lik  artklet : 
it  to  auoa  for  a  e;enilriimn  to  do  Uiitt  for  ii|iiiM:ir  wlilchf 
according  to  hia  cUcuixAiancuii,  be  nilgTil  get  aaoLhet  lo 
do  for  him ; 

Can  you  Imaflne  I  so  aisan  eoold  prove^ 
To  save  my  life  Iqr  changing  of  my  love  I 

Datnm. 
Piti/^ihieot  goes  (hrther  than  wummneoo:  h  to  not 
merely  that  which  degrades,  but  unmans  the  person; 
it  to  that  which  to  bad  as  well  as  low:  when  the  fear 
of  evil  or  the  love  of  gain  prompts  a  man  to  sacrlflca 
his  character  and  forfeit  hto  "   " "" 


hto  veracity  he  t 
pit^ :  BlUMd  In  Tom  Jones  to  the  character  whom 
all  pronounce  to  be  witifol;  'The  Jews  fell  us  of  a 
two-foM  MesslaN  a  vile  and  most  fUifia  fetch.  In- 
vented only  to  evade  what  they  cannot  answer.*— 
PaiDKAVX.  Sordidmooo  to  peculiarly  applicable  to 
ooe*s  k>ve  of  gain:  although  of  a  more  eorrnpl,  yet 
It  to  not  of  so  degrading  a  nature  as  the  two  former: 
the  oordid  man  doee  not  deal  In  trifles  Hke  the  sMsa 
man ;  and  has  nothing  so  km  and  vtckms  in  Mm  at 
the  ^tl^al  man.  A  continual  habit  of  letting  money 
will  engender  a  oordid  love  of  It  in  the  human  mtaM; 
bat  nothbig  short  of  a  radkalhreontempHMecbaraeier 
toida  a  man  to  be  f  ft^/U.   A  sMaa  laaa  to  tboogbl 


4tt 
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a  MrrfU  MU  ia  bated.    Mtmmnmw  ^momtk 
whleh  !•  taaicBtfeaot  and  arotthlMi; 


It*  iCt 


Natara,  I  tboogbt,  pcrtbnn'd  too  vimm  a  part, 
Forming  bar  movements  to  tbe  ralei  of  an. 

Swirr. 
PUffrOmMs  ilnki  Into  that  whkh  to  deipicable 
""         Ma  wiM  give  tbeawelvca  ain  of  bravenr  oa 
aaoQ  tbe  last  eceiMe  of  ocben,  may  bebave 
pttjfuUg  in  tbeir  own.*--Bicii4apeoit.    S0r- 
Hdnstt  eoatamlnatci  tbe  mind  wltb  what  ie  ftwl ;  *  It 
U  itranfe,  ilnce  tbe  prieet'e  office  beretolbre  waeal  wayi 
nieodid,  tbat  It  Is  now  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  rdi- 
floa,  aad  to  make  k  low  and  Mrdid.*— Boots. 
TUsmy  antrtioa  prarea,  be  aiaj  be  old, 
Aad  yet  not  <ti  dtf ,  wbo  refliem  §M. 

Dkkmam, 


flOUtT,  OUEVED,  HUtT. 

Strrv  and  jritesd  am  epithets  eeasewl  _.  ^ 
ftom  tbeIr  primitives  MfTMS  and  fri^  (v.  ^IKetfm), 
Inasmocb  es  tiwy  are  applied  to  ocAiiary  sa^eets. 
We  speak  of  being  90rrf  for  any  tbiag,  bawever 
tdvlai,  wUeb  eoneerai  oarselTes ; 

Tbe  ass,  approaeblog  neit,  eonfcssM 

Tbat  in  bis  beart  belov'd  a  Jest ; 

One  l%ult  be  batb,  is  tarrg  (or  % 

His  eats  are  balf  a  foot  too  short— Swirr. 
We  are  eommonly/r<«0#d  for  that  wbit 


The  mimiek  ape  began  to  chatter, 
How  evO  toacbes  his  nasM  bsspatter; 
He  saw,  and  be  wss  grit9*d  ii>  see  % 
Bis  seal  was  soaieUmes  indiscreet    Owiw. 
I  am  99nTf  tliat  I  was  not  at  Imne  when  a  person 
called  upon  me;  I  am  grit—i  tbat  it  is  not  In  my 
power  to  senre  a  friend  wbo  stands  in  need.    Both 
these  terms  respect  only  that  which  we  do  ourselves: 
hurt  (v.  TV  diipUt§  and  TV  ti^/ars)  respects  tbat 
which  is  done  to  as,  denoting  a  nainnil  feeling  fron 
kmrt  or  wounded  fedinfi ;  we  are  hurt  at  being  treated 
with  disrespect;  'No  man  Is  Aatrf,  at  least  few  are  so, 
by  bearing  bis  neigbbour  esteemed  a  worthy  man.*— 

BLAUL. 

UNHAPPT,  MIBEHABLB,  WBETOHBD. 

UiAmpff  Ie  MteraH/  aot  to  be  happy;  this  Is  the 
■egative  condition  of  HMoy  wbo  might  be  happy  if 
th^  pleased.  JtUtrmkU^  ftrnn  mistrt0r  to  pity,  slg- 
niflss  to  deeerve  pHy,  wMcta  Is  to  be  aosmveiy  and 
aitremely  wUefpy;  this  Is  tbe  lot  only  of  a  com- 
ptratively  few.  tfrtuktd^  from  our  word  wredk,  tbe 
Bazon  wrseea  an  exile,  and  the  like,  sIgaMes  cast 
away  or  abandoned;  tbat  Ie,  partkalarly  siiMreMi^ 
which  Is  tbe  lot  of  stIH  fewer.  As  happlnem  Nee  pro- 
perly In  tbe  mind,  mnk^pn  U  token  In  tlw  proper 
ssttie,  wltb  regard  to  the  sum  of  tbe  feellogi,  bat 
Is  flgnratlvelv  extended  to  tbe  ootward  drcumstaoces 
which  occasion  the  painftil  fedlngs;  we  lead  an  «ni- 
Aamy  life,  or  are  la  aa  wmk^pf  condition:  as  tbat 
wokh  exeltos  the  compassion  or  others  mast  bs  ex- 
ternal, aad  ttie  sute  of  abandonment  most  of  Itself  be 
aa  ootward  stale,  miterabU  and  wreuktd  are  properly 

g plied  to  tbe  outward  circumstances  wUch  cause  the 
In,  aad  improperly  to  tbe  pain  which  Is  occaslooed. 
e  can  measure  tbe  force  of  these  words,  that  Is  to 
say,  the  degree  of  MmkMpfnu»«  which  tbey  express, 
only  by  tbe  circumstance  which  causes  tbe  mnhm^i- 
nsM.  Vnkafn  Is  an  Indefinito  torro;  as  we  mav  be 
vmkmpf  from  slight  eircumstoaces,  or  from  those 
which  are  Important;  a  cbild  may  be  said  to  be  wi- 
JUmv  at  the  loss  of  a  plaything;  a  man  Is  mkappf 
WBO  leads  a  vicious  life  •:^mns0rmkU  aad  wrtUMtd  are 
mora  limited  in  tbeir  appllcatiaa;  a  cbild  caaaot  be 
either  wUMrdbU  or  wrtuktd:  and  be  who  is  so,  has 
noma  serioiii  caiiee  either  In  bis  own  aUad  or  la  his 
elicumstaaam  to  aiake  him  so:  a  man  Is  sHfsraM* 
who  Is  tormsptad  by  bis  conscience:  a  mother  will  be 
mrtltkti  who  seee  her  child  violently  lora  Itom  her. 

The  same  dlstiactlon  holds  good  when  taken  to  d»- 
aignato  the  outward  cireuoistaaoes  themselves;  be  to 


>nlniymrM,i«df>hil 


Boeh  to  the  feto  mnkMpfw  ^''^^ 
Muaeentairdi 


Aad  soch  the  cane  < 

KowB. 

Tht  eandithm  of  iha  poar  to  pattiealaily  flbssraMe  la 
eaoaMas  which  are  aat  MesssdwHh  tha  ulaadsaii 

e^oya; 


BnAMMnAMM. 


by  the  Ofaaks  ta  the  tolaad  af 
a  pMV  to  the  mast  poicaaat  priaf 
of  hMifSBoe  aad  sslkaas,  waa  a  t 


T  to  nMrmni^  dtoeoateot,  dislmst, 
That  makes  yoa  wncdUd.— Oat. 

Unkapn  ^  ooly  appUeaUe  to  that  whkh 
I  hapffiiism  af 


■1^  be  said  of  tbat  which  to  mcaa  and  wortblem  in  tas 
natara;  a  writer  any  be  eitlier  mutrabU  or  wrttektd 
according  to  tbe  lowness  of  ths  maasare  at  which  he  to 
rated;  so  likewise  any  perfiwmaace  may  be  wustrMkU 
or  wrtuktd,  a  house  may  ba  suiMreMt  or  wrwtrkti, 
aadthelike. 


TO  EMBABRABS,  PESPLEZ,  E29TANOLB. 

EM^arraee  (v.  DifiaJt)  rospeols  a  person**  maaaen 
or  circumitaaces;  p»r^Uz  («.  TV  itMtre**)  hto  views 
aad  coodact ;  mtimgU  (v.  TkHtrngMg*)  to  said  of  par' 


fether  oa  ounelvee :  the  want  of  prudence  and  nra> 
sence  of  miod  ara  the  common  causes :  pmrpUxUiu 
depend  on  extraneous  circumeianoee  as  well  as  oor^ 
sehree;  extensive  dealings  with  othen  are  mostly  at- 
tended whh  pentUsUte* ;  tntmnfttmtmtt  arise  moeily 
torn  the  eviTdeeigne  of  others. 

Tbat  §i$tb9rrm9»ea  wbkb  Inierrapts  tbe  even  coarse 
or  piogiess  of  one*s  actions;  *  Cervantes  had  so  much 
kindness  Ihr  Don  Qolxoie,  that  however  he  tah 
Urrmtma  Mm  with  akeard  dtotresses,  he  gives  him 


IceaL'— Joansoa.  That  pmpUin  which  iaieifcias 
with  ooe'e  onlatoos;  'It  to  searaely  pamltli,  hi  the 
regularity  ana  eompoeura  of  tbe  pressnt  tiato,  to  haagi 
tbe  tomaH  of  aheurdity  and  ctomoor  of  eentradlcttoa 
which  pmyinti  doctrlae,  disordetad  practice,  aad  dia> 
lorbed  both  puMlcfc  aad  prlvato  futot  ia  the  time 
of  the  rebellion.*— Joansoii.  That  mUmmgUt  whkh 
Made  a  person  ia  hto  dcclsloos;  apffesosMyoaioaot 
eataMfl*  yourself  in  the  partlcalar  aontroversies  ba- 
twasn^e  RooMulsto  and  as.*— CLAaaaaoa. 

does  MiMrr«M«Mal;  enatrary  pnaamB  or  i 
pmrplm:  tow-saMs eatangls.  Bleadiaam  of  mlad  pra- 
vaato  Ma^arresesMat  ia  the  4Mitward  hebaviear. 
Firmness  of  character  to  rsnuislto  la  the  aiidst  ef 
p§rpU*itis»:  eautioa  mast  be  employed  to  gaasd 
aaalast  tttt&itfttiittittM* 


TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB,  Jf  0LE8T. 

Whatever  oneaslnem  or  palnftil  sewtlawnt  to  pro 
duced  in  the  mind  by  ontwara  drcunisunces  to  effected 
either  by  tr^ubU  (v.  AgUctitn)^  by  dwCuHence  (v.  Gms> 
ai«Ct«ii),  or  by  mtCutmU^  (v.  TV  inewnwtnienee). 
Tr0*bU  to  tbe  most  general  In  its  appllcatloii ;  we  may 
be  tr9%kUd  by  the  want  of  a  thing,  or  tronUei  by  tbat 
which  to  unsuitable;  we  are  ditturhei  and  m»U»t«i 
only  by  that  which  actively  troMhU*,  Pecuniary 
wants  are  the  greatest  tramhUa  In  life;  the  pervene> 
neas  of  servants,  the  Indisposition  or  lU  bebavkrar  of 
children,  are  domestkk  traublu;  *  Ulysses  was  ex- 
ceedingly CTMtMfd  at  tbe  sight  of  hto  mother  (la  the 
Elyslaa  fields).*— Abmsoii.  Tbe  aolse  of  cbildrsa 
to  a  4isturbmmc$^  aad  tbe  prosfieet  of  want  distmrbg 
TVatMt  may  be  permanent;  d^tfr*sass 
Cms  are  temporary,  and  both  refer  Jo  tha 


peace  which  to  destroyed :  a  HatmrUmce  nilBes  or 
throws  out  of  a  tranquil  stato ;  a  wetoleKsa  buidsas 
or  bean  bard  ^ther  on  the  body  or  the  miod:  nolseto 
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i.wtf  mill  tori  let  to  OMWhowtriHi  to  tklak  or 
10  itnnin  In  quial; 

No  bunins  KN»da  diitCvrl  UMir  goMen  ttoep. 

DSTOBH. 

Tftlklnf ,  or  ray  noiM,  It  a  ««2Mt«tim  to  om  who  fa 
in  an  Irritable  frame  of  body  or  mind: 

Both  aro dooai'd  to  death; 
And  tlie  dead  wake  not  to  flM^Mt  the  Uvlnf. 

ROWB. 

TR0UBLE90MB,  TBKBOMB,  VEXATIOUB. 

Thcae  epithets  are  applied  to  the  objecta  which  create 
tnmhU  or  vexation. 

Irluoma  \»  compoanded  of  irk  and  Mate,  fh>ni  the 
German  «r;|^cr  vexation,  which  probaUy  comee  ttom 
the  Greek  J^dc ;  tronklu^m*  (v.  To  aJIUct)  Is  here,  as 
befbre,  tlw  senerick  term ;  irksome  and  vexatious  are 
•pedes  of  the  troublesome  r  what  Is  CrimMMoai*  creates 
either  bodily  or  mental  pain ;  what  is  irksome  creates  a 
mlJture  of  bodily  and  mental  pain ;  and  what  Is  vexa- 
tious  creates  purely  menul  pain.  What  requires  neat 
exertion,  or  a  too  kmg  contlnaed  exertion  or  exertions, 
coupled  with  dUBculues,  to  tromUssowu;  In  ihto  sense 
the  laying  In  stores  for  the  winter  to  a  tronblssowM 
woik  for  the  ante,  and  cooiplling  a  dIctkNiary  to  a 
tromUossme  labour  to  soane  writers ;  •  The  lucnrsions  of 
iromklessme  thoughts  are  often  vkilent  and  fanportu- 
aate.*— JoHMsoii.  What  rsqulres  any  exenkm  which 
we  are  nnwIHIng  to  make,  or  Interrupts  the  quiet 
which  we  particularly  long  ft»r,  to  irksosss ;  In  thto 
aense  giving  and  receiving  of  visiii  to  irksoms  to  sobm 
persons;  travelling  to  irksams  to  others ; 

For  wA^oiHuems  toil,  bat  to  delight  be  made  us. 

MiLToir. 
What  eoBMB  across  our  particular  wishes,  or  dlsap- 
points  us  in  a  particular  manner,  to  MxstMws ;  in  this 
aense  the  kiss  of  a  priaa  which  we  had  hoped  to  gala 
■aaybevtsaCaMis; 

The  pensive  goddesi  has  already  taoght 

Bow  vain  lenope,  aad  bow  vsxatismt  thovght 

PmioB. 

DIFnCULTIES,  EMBARRASSMENTS, 
TROUBLES. 
These  terma  are  all  applicable  to  a  person's  concerns 
in  life ;  but  dtMeulties  relate  to  the  iigUuU^  (v.  Dffir 
ealty)  of  conducting  a  business ;  emkarrassmsmts  re- 
late to  the  confusion  attending  a  state  of  debt;  and 
trombis  to  the  pain  which  to  the  natural  consequence 
of  not  fulfiMInf  engagements  or  answering  demands. 
Of  the  three,  diMeuliMss  expremes  the  least,  and  trow- 
Hes  the  mosL  A  voung  man  on  hto  enuaoce  into  the 
world  will  unavoidably  experience  d^uUiest  if  not 
provided  with  ample  means  in  the  outset;  *  Young 
CunnlMham  was  recalled  to  Dublin,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  four  or  five  years,  and  of  coarse  experienced 
all  the  d^LeuUies  that  attend  dtotreieed  skuatkiiM.*— 
JoBMSoii.  Let  a  man*s  means  be  ever  so  ample,  if  be 
have  not  prudence  and  talents  fitted  for  buslneas,  he 
wlU  hardly  keep  himself  free  ftora  embarrassments; 
*  Few  men  wouki  have  had  resolution  to  write  books 
with  snch  embarrassmsnts  (aa  Milton  laboured  under).* 
— JoHKsoa.  There  are  no  troubles  so  great  as  those 
which  are  produced  bv  peconiary  iigUmitiss.  which  are 
'" "^hat  can  arise  to  disturb  the 


the  greatest  troubles  th) 

«f  a  roan*s  mind ;  '  VirgU*s  sfckllness,  studies,  and  the 
troubiss  he  met  with,  tnmed  hto  hair  gray  befim  thn 
oaaal  tlmo  *— WALaa. 

DEJECTION,  DEPRESSION,  MELANCfHOLT. 

«  2>9ecC<e«,fhNnd9aeM  to  cast  down,  and  dilpretfjenj 
ftom  dfprtee  to  press  or  staik  down,  have  both  ragara 
to  the  state  of  the  animal  spirits;  sMiaadMy,  finm  the 
Greek  ^isXayxeXAs  black  bile,  regards  the  sute  of  the 
boaioarB  in  general,  or  of  the  paiticalar  humovr  called 
the  bile. 

Dejsetism  and  dy  rsaston  art  oecMlonal,  aad  depend 
on  ontward  clreumsiances;  swfsnftsfy  to  perawneot, 
and  Ues  bi the conoUtatkm.  Depressivn  to  butade^ 
grst  of  dejection:  slight  ctrenmatancea  may 

•         ^      '-trts3i«ev 


ibe  (Walk  of  a  aaar  and  dear  Mtativ*  may  be  espeeied 


to  pradoea  d^^itsa  In  pemna  of  tht  graatait  tqjut 


So  burBtIng  fireqoent  ftmn  Atrides*  breast, 
SIgha  folkmlM  stabs  hto  Inward  fbars  conibss'd; 
Now  o'er  the  nebu  defected  he  surveys. 
From  thousand  Trojan  fliea  the  naoontain  Uaaa. 

Pon. 
Uvriv  tempers  are  most  liable  lo  depressions  ;  *  I  will 
only  desire  vou  lo  altow  me  that  Hector  was  In  an  ab> 
solute  certainty  of  death,  and  depreeood  over  andabora 
with  the  coneclence  of  being  In  an  111  cause.*— Pora. 
Melanckolf  to  a  disease  which  notbinc  but  clear  viewa 
of  religion  can  pos^ly  correct ;  *  E  have  read  lome- 
where  In  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  women 
of  the  counuv  were  seised  with  an  unaccountable 
meUmckolft  which  dtopoeed  several  of  them  to  make 
away  with  tliemselves.*~AnDiaoM. 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  DESP0NDENC7. 

Despair  and  desperation,  from  the  French  dessspoir^ 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  the  Latin  eves 
hope,  signifies  the  absence  or  the  annihilation  of  all 
hope;  despondency t  from  despond^  in  Latin  despendeo, 
compounoed  of  the  privative  de  and  spondee  to  promise, 
signifles  literally  to  deprive  in  a  solemn  manner,  or  cut 
off  from  every  gleam  of  hope. 

Despair  to  a  state  of  mind  produced  by  the  view  of 
external  circumstances ;  desperation  and  deepondenef 
may  be  the  fruit  of  the  Imagination ;  the  former  there- 
fore always  rests  on  some  ground,  the  latter  are  i 


times  Ideal :  despair  lies  mostly  In  reflection ;  despera- 
tion and  despondenejf  in  the  feelingi ;  the  former  marka 
a  state  of  vehement  and  impatient  fteling,  tlM  latter 
that  of  Ikllen  and  mournful  teeliiw.    Despair  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  desperation  naddespondenef,  but  it 
to  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  efibcis  so  power- 
ftil :  the  strongest  mind  may  have  occasion  to  despair 
when  circumstancea  warrant  the  sentiment;  men  of 
an  impetuous  character  are  apt  to  run  Into  a  state  of 
desperation;  a  weak  mind  Aill  of  morbid  sensibility  to 
most  liable  to  fbll  Into  despondemef. 
Despair  Interrupts  or  checks  exertion  i 
Despair  and  grief  disuact  my  lab*ring  mind ; 
Gods  I  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  deaign*d. 

Pops. 
Desperatism  impds  to  greater  exertions;  *  It  may  ba 
nnerally  remaraed  of  thoee  who  squander  what  they 
know  their  fortune  to  not  sufliclent  to  altow,  that  In 
their  most  jovial  momertts  there  always  breaks  out 
some  proof  of  discontent  and  Impatience ;  they  either 
scatter  with  a  wild  desperation^  or  pay  their  money 
with  a  peevish  anxiety.* — Jonivsoif.  Deepondenef 
unfits  for  exertton ;  'Thomson  submitting  htoprodue- 
tk>ns  to  some  who  thought  themnelves  quanfled  lo 
crtiftciae,  he  heard  of  notlilng  but  teults;  but  finding 
other  iudges  more  favourable,  he  did  not  suffer  hlmselr 
to  sink  into  deependence.*—JomM»on.  When  a  |^>y- 
aidan  despairs  of  makinc  a  cure,  he  lays  aside  the  ap- 
plicatkm  of  remedies ;  when  a  soldier  sees  nothing  but 
death  or  disgrace  before  him,  he  Is  driven  to  despsrm- 
ften,  and  redoubles  hto  efforts;  when  a  tradesman 
sees  before  him  luithing  but  fiiliure  for  the  present,  and 
want  for  the  future,'^e  may  sink  Into  despondenef: 
despair  Is  Justifiable  as  fhr  as  It  to  a  rational  calcula- 
tion into  Aiturity  from  the  present  appearances:  dce- 
poration  may  ariae  firom  extraordinary  circumstancea 
or  the  action  of  strong  passions;  In  tlie  former  case  It  . 
to  unavoMaMc,  and  may  serve  to  rescue  from  great 
distrem;  in  the  latter  tam  it  to  mostly  attended  with 
fbtal  consequences:  dsspondenef  to  a  disease  of  the 
mind,  which  nothing  but  a  firm  trust  in  the  goodneaa 
of  Providence  can  obviate. 


DESPERATE,  HOPELESS. 

Desprrntf  (b^  I}tLtfnii<t}  U  npplirAbie  (o  |>eraoas  or 
tliinfi;   haprieMJ  V   [tiinf^  c^nly:    a   pervori   makes  a 

htiperete,  Wh^tt  npjjticd  to  thLnff«,  ^xprcaiss  mora 
Via.n  h&^pflnt:  %bf  Intti^r  markB  il^f  Alrfvt}tJ>.  isf  hope  aa 
tfi>  Lbr'  DEiainDwui  of  ptcKvd^th*  t'orn^tf  marks  tine  i*^ 


or  hopL'  u  TO  iJw  reoKiT*!  of  an  ^vH :  a  )wf»tti  win  to 
in  n  dtrptrstt  condtiion  \s  <]VvrwlRlint!dl  with  aetoal 
trautj'le  for  the  preuot,  aM  Uk  prtsapect  of  tat  con- 
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HMMMfcr  ihtfblHra;  hmmhomnm  li  ktptimw  to 
wiUwot  Um  prospect  of  eflbednf  the  end  he  tea  In 
I  are  fkeqaeolljr  broaght  Uilo  drnptrts 


iltuetkNM  when  bereft  of  every  thini  that  inifhl  poe- 


ilbly  eerve  to  lifbien  the  burdcM  of  t 

Befbre  the  ehlpe  a  iMpmrtnu  itaad  tbey  made. 
Aod  flr'd  tbe  tioope,  and  callM  the  fodi  to  aid. 


U  to  a  htpd*$9  nnderfaWng  to  ead^aYoor 

■MB  who  have  planied  tfacoMehree  deep  iolo  tbe  tobjr- 
-lotheof  Tloe; 

Th*  Eneana  wtoh  In  Tain  their  wanted  chtof, 
B9feU»9  of  flight,  more  k»fd$$*  of  relief. 

Detmui. 


HOPE,  EZPBCTATION,  TEUBT,  CONFIDENCB. 
Antkipation  of  fouiriiy  to  the  comnHNi  Idea  ex- 
premad  bv  all  theee  wordi.  Ai^t,  in  Genmui  kttg^ 
probaMj  horn  the  Greek  ^ivirfw  to  look  at  with  plea- 
aare,  to  wdcome ;  «xp«etet4««  (v.  TV  awmit)  to  cnther 
welcome  or  miwetooioe :  we  kif  only  for  toat  wbtoh 
to  good;  we  txptet  the  bad  ae  well  aa  tbe  good.  In 
bad  weather  we  hop*  it  will  eofw  be  better ;  bat  in  a 
bad  eeaeon  we  tspau  a  bad  harvestf  and  in  a  good 
aeaeon  a  good  hanreet.  H»p§  to  elmply  a  preeeotlinent; 
it  majr  vary  In  degree,  more  according  to  tbe  temper 
of  the  mind  than  the  nature  of  the  circnmetancef ; 
•ome  A«!p«  where  there  to  no  groand  for  itojre,  and  olben 
deqwir  where  tb«T  might  kn*:  •spttatwn  to  a  con- 
viction that  eiclodee  doubt  ;*  we  expect  in  proportion 
ae  that  conviction  to  poeiUve :  we  hope  that  which  may 
be  or  can  poeeibly  be ;  we  expect  that  which  must  be 
or  which  ought  to  be.  The  young  man  hopes  to  live 
many  veara ;  the  old  man  expects  to  dto  In  a  few  years. 
Heme  to  a  precious  gift  to  man ;  It  to  denied  to  no  one 
under  any  clrcumetances;  it  to  a  solace  in  affliction, 
and  a  support  under  adversity ;  it  throws  a  ray  of  light 
over  the  darkest  scene:  expeettion  to  an  evil  rather 
ttian  a  good;  whether  we  expect  the  thing  that  to 
agreeaMe  or  otherwise,  it  to  seldom  attended  with  any 
thhw  but  pain.  Hepe  to  lustlfled  by  the  nature  of  our 
oooditlon ;  since  every  thing  to  changing,  we  have  also 


ison  to  hepe  that  a  present  evil,  however  great^may 
succeeded  by  something ' 


Regions  of  sorrow,  doleftil  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  nevn*  dwell ;  kspe  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all.— Milton. 
Expectatimi  to  often  an  act  of  presumption,  In  which 
the  mind  outsteps  Its  own  powers,  and  estimates  the 
future  as  if  it  were  present;  since  every  t^lng  future 
to  unceruln,  but  death,  there  to  but  that  one  legitimate 
nli^eet  of  expeet*ti»m  ; 

An  these  within  the  dungeon*s  depth  remain. 
Despairing  pardon,  and  expecting  pain.— DawBir. 

Berne  may  be  deferred,  bet  never  dies ;  It  is  a  pteasure 
as  lastina  as  it  to  great:  etpectrntwu  to  swallowed  up  in 
certainty;  it  seldom  leaves  any  thing  but  disappcint- 


7r«s(  (v.^BeiM^)  and  estifidemee  (v.  TV  eoi^/Ue) 
agree  with  ksme  in  regard  to  the  objecu  anticipated ; 
they  agree  with  expeetatien  in  regard  to  the  certainty 
of  tne  anticipation :  eneetatisn^  truel^  and  esnJUUmee^ 
when  appliea  to  some  ftiture  good,  dtflbr  principally  in 
the  groiiiHto  on  which  thto  cenainty  or  positive  convic- 
tion rests.  ExpettatUn  springs  either  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Individual  or  the  nature  of  the  event 
which  to  the  subject  of  antlcipaiion :  in  the  former  it 
to  a  decision ;  in  tlie  latter  a  rational  conclusion :  trmat 
springs  sltopether  from  a  view  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  event,  and  is  an  inference  or  con- 
closloa  of  the  mind  drawn  from  the  whole ; 
Ow  cooBtnr*B  godi,  In  whom  oar  trmut  we  place. 

Drtdkh. 
CVs/Umcs  arises  more  ftom  the  temper  of  the  mfnd, 
than  ftom  the  nature  of  the  object ;  It  Is  rather  an  in- 
■lantsnfous  decision  than  a  rational  conclusion ; 
Hto  pride 
Humbled  by  such  leboke,  eo  (kr  beneath 
Hto  eoi^fidtmte  to  equal  Qod  in  pow*r.— Milvok. 

BeeBbartMttdt;  **  H«i<fhMg,  ErwartiMg,  V<ttiao», 


MspeeUHem  aad  ienfUnew  ilMittoa  «w  dhm  ariem 
ous,  and  mostly  unwarrantaUe ;  tbe  laucr  aiill  bmvw 
frequenUy  than  the  former :  trtut,  like  hope,  to  always 
warrantable,  even  though  It  may  sometiaMs  be  d^ 
ceived. 

If  we  expect  oar  friends  to  assist  ns  In  time  of  iwed, 
it  may  be  a  reasonabto  ezpectatien  ftninded  upon  theb- 
tried  regard  Ibr  us  and  promises  of  a«sistaoce;  or  it 
may  be  an  extravagant  enectetien  Ibonded  apan  omr 
self-love  and  seUshness :  if  we  truH  that  an  eaiaemi 
phvskian  will  cure  ns.  It  to  founded  upon  our  knovr- 
ledge  of  hto  sklU,  and  of  the  nature  of  oor  case ;  Www 
'ndoli  '■ 

vUl  I 


indulge  a  ceiMeiU  expectation  that  our  perfoi 
with  universal  approbatioa,  it  to  I 
upon  our  vanity  and  ignorance  of  ourselves.     Tbe 


I  founded 


most  modest  man  to  permitted  to  hope  that  hto  endeu 
vours  to  pleaee  will  not  fkil  of  success ;  and  to  trnst  so 
Ikr  In  hto  own  powers  as  to  be  encouraged  to  proceed  : 
a  prudent  man  will  never  think  himself  authorized  to 
expea  Miccess,  and  still  toss  to  be  cct^Uent  of  it,  when 
a  thousand  coatiogeodes  may  intervene  to  defieat  llw 


TO  CONFIDE,  TEUST. 

Both  these  verbs  express  a  reliance  on  tbe  fidelity 
of  another,  but  eonjide^  In  Latin  eM|^,  compounded 
of  eon  and  JUe^  signifying  to  place  a  trust  in  a  persou, 
to  to  trmst  (v.  Belief)  as  the  species  to  the  geaus;  wa 
always  frasl  when  we  cM^/kk,  but  not  vtes  ssrsd. 
We  eenJUU  to  a  penon  that  which  to  of  tbe  greatesl 
importance  to  oumlvei ;  we  tmet  to  him  whenever 
we  rest  on  bis  word  for  any  thing.  We  need  rvly  only 
on  a  person*s  integrity  when  we  trust  to  liim«  but  we 
nif  also  on  his  abilities  and  mental  qiialiflcatlana 
when  we  place  coi^fidence ;  It  to  an  eitraordinary  trasl, 
founded  on  a  powerful  conviction  in  a  person's  favtmr. 

Confidence  frequently  supposes  something  secret  aa 
well  as  personal ;  tmst  respects  only  the  perMoal  tn- 
terest  A  king  confides  in  his  niintotera  and  generato 
for  the  due  execution  of  hto  plans,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  tows ;  one  friend  co^ifid^  in  another  whea 
he  discloses  tc  him  all  hto  private  concerns:  a  rocr- 
chant  tnuU  to  his  clerks  when  he  employs  them  lu 
hto  business ;  iodividuato  umsi  each  ouier  with  por- 
tions of  their  property ; 

Men  live  and  prosper  but  in  mutual  trasC, 

A  csnfidsnu  of  one  another's  truth.— Socrucur. 
Hence,  credit 

And  pubUck  trust  *twlxt  aun  and  man  are  broken. 

EOWB. 

A  breach  of  tmst  evinces  a  want  of  that  commov 
principle  which  keeps  human  society  together ;  but  a 
breach  of  confidence  betrays  a  more  than  ordinary  ahare 
of  baseness  and  depravity. 


CONFIDENT,  DOGMATICAL,  POSITIVB. 

Confident^  ftnm  confiie  (v.  TV  C0i»/U«),  marks  the 
temper  of  confiding  In  one's  self;  ds/moCtes/,  from 
dofma  a  maxim  or  assertion,  signlfles  the  temper  of 
dealing  In  onqualifled  afeertions :  peeitive,  in  Laths 
positiuus,  from  pesitusy  signifi^  flxed  to  a  pninL 

The  first  two  of  these  words  denote  an  habitual  or 
permanent  state  of  mind ;  tlie  latter  cither  a  partial  or 
an  habitual  temper.  There  is  much  of  confidemce  In 
do/rmotism  and  positivity^  but  it  expreiees  more  tliaa 
ciilier.  Cnfidenee  implies  a  general  reliance  on  one*B 
abilhles  In  whatever  we  underulie ;  dogmotism  Im- 
plies a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  opinions ;  positrnitw 
a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  assertions.  A  confid^ 
man  Is  always  ready  to  act,  as  he  to  sure  of  succeediiy . 
a  dogmatical  man  is  always  ready  to  speak,  as  he  to 
sure  of  being  heard ;  a  positive  man  to  determined  to 
maintain  what  he  has  asserted,  as  he  to  convinced  that 
he  has  made  no  mistake. 

Cemfidence  to  opposed  to  diffidence ;  dogmatism  to 
skepticirai ;  nooitivitjf  to  hesitation.  A  eoi^fidont  awn 
mostly  fUto  for  want  of  using  the  neceisary  means  to 
ensure  success ;  *  People  forgM  how  litUe  it  to  that 
they  know  and  how  much  less  it  to  that  they  can  d«k 
when  they  grow  confident  upon  any  present  state  of 
things.'— Ck>irni.  A  degmaticat  man  is  mostly  ie 
erroer,  bocause  he  substitutes  hto  own  partial  opinlona 
forsuehasareestabHshed;  *If  you  are  neither  dMwo- 
c^eaJ^MrstofweHharlT  yottrwords  or  your  aeitoai 
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ttet  foa  ara  fbn  of  ]Foanrif,all  will  tlw  nore  heartfljr 
nMet  at  jroor  ▼tetoi7.*--BviMaLL.  A  ftitiv  mao 
li  OMalljr  dwahrvd,  becaoM  be  tnnta  niora  to  hia  owa 
atoMo  and  oMmory  tban  ha  oufht ;  *  P»9iH—  m  you 
BOW  are  In  joar  tifiliilono,  and  c»njUtia  In  joor  aeeer 
tkms,  be  aMured  that  tbe  tlioe  a|iproacbe«  wben  bocta 
■MO  and  iblMs  will  appear  to  you  in  a  dUbreot  Hffbl.' 
— Buoa.  8«ir-knowledge  !•  tbe  rooH  dfcctual  care 
for  »»U-t*m^litme4 ;  an  acquaintance  witb  men  and 
tbinffi  tendi  lo  leven  i»/*uUM«.  Tbe  experience  of 
bavlng  been  deceived  ooe*a  eelf,  and  tbe  obeenraUon 
that  otben  are  perpetually  llabia  to  be  deceived,  ought 

)  Iblly  of  bekic  fntim  aa  to  any  eraaC  or 

ithallipaaL 


A88UBANCB,  CONFIDENCE. 

JiMtwrmmu  Impllee  either  tbe  act  of  maklof  another 
iora  (e.  TV  ejbnn),  or  of  being  rare  one*!  wlfi  tm^ 
4me9  hopllet  tUmity  the  act  of  iba  Blind  1a  tm^idimgt 
which  k  equivalent  lo  a  feettng. 

d9M«r«iic«rM  an  action,  !■  to  cei^^WfliM  aa  the  roeana 
to  tbe  end.  We  #*w  a  penoo  an  aMaraacc  In  order 
to  iMplre  him  Viui  etmuemet, 

jf«#«reace  and  Mt^/Uciie*,  aa  a  eenUaieBt  in  oor- 
aalvee,  may  reapeet  either  that  whkh  Is  external  of  aa, 
or  that  which  bekNin  to  ouraehrea ;  la  the  Unit  caea 
llMv  are  both  takea  In  aa  Indiflbrent  lenae:  but  the 
foeUng  ofeMKreac*  if  much  itronger  than  that  oTeMt- 
JUmett  and  appHea  to  oMecia  that  intermt  the  feel- 
inn  ;  *  I  appeal  to  poaterlty,  eavs  JEecbylua ;  lo  poa- 
tertty  I  coneecraied  my  works,  In  the  matmrt 


thay  will  meet  that  reward  from  time  which  thepar- 
tlality  of  my  contemporaries  reftiaes  to  beslow.*~Cnii- 
BKmi.Ain>.  CawJUkne*^  on  tbe  other  band,  applies  only 
to  such  ol^ects  as  exercise  the  mdcntanding ;  *  All  the 
aigomenis  upon  which  a  man,  who  la  telling  tbe  prl- 
▼aie  afbirs  of  another,  may  ground  bla  cM^Mtacs  of 
aecnriiy,  he  must,  upon  reflection,  know  to  be  unoer- 
tain,  because  be  finds  them  without  eflfeet  upon  him- 
self.*—Johnson.  Thus  we  have  aa  usntrmmet  of  a 
life  to  come :  an  mstmrmfut  of  a  blessed  Immortality : 
we  have  a  e«ii/U«acs  in  a  person's  Integrity.  As  re- 
spects ourselves  exduslvelv,  tsmranu*  fa  employed  to 
deaignate  either  aq  occasional  feeling,  or  a  habit  of 
the  mind :  e0^fUUne»  Is  for  the  most  part  aa  occa- 
atonal  feeling:  ««««r«tic«,  therefore.  In  thto  sense, 
may  be  used  IndUferently,  but  In  general  It  has  a  bad 
aeeeptatfcm;  butcei^/Uiiicehasaniodflbreatoragood 

jStntrmmu  fa  a  self  possession  of  the  mind,  arising 
ftoro  the  convlctioo  that  all  in  ourselves  fa  rl^;  *  I 
never  sit  silent  in  comoany  wben  secret  blsuwy  fa 
talking,  but  I  am  reproacned  for  want  of  ««s«r«iic«.*— 
JooNsoN.  OamJUenc*  fa  self- possession  only  In  parti- 
cofar  casss,  grounded  on  the  rellanoe  we  have  in  our 
abllltiea  or  our  character;  *  Tbe  hope  of  feme  fa  i 

sarlly  connected  with  such  eooslderatloos  as 

abate  the  ardour  of  cm^/Mmmc,  and  reprem  the  vigour 


of  pursuit.*— JoiwsoN. 
ThemanofMfi 


wnrmmu  narer  loses  himself  under  any 
drcuBosUnces,  however  trying ;  he  fa  calm  and  eaay 
when  another  fa  abashed  and  eonftiuoded :  the  man 
who  has  ceajUraM  will  generally  have  it  in  cases  that 
warrant  blm  to  trust  to  himsdf. 

A  liar  utters  bfa  felsehoods  with  an  air  of  osraraacc, 
In  order  the  more  effectually  to  gain  belief;  conscioos 
innocence  enablea  a  person  to  speak  with  e»n/Uene$ 


Jitmrmmc*  shows  Hself  In  the  babaTfcrar,  csi^^Mnus 
in  the  eondocL  Young  people  are  apt  to  assert  every 
thing  with  a  tona  of  mttmrmnet;  « Modesty,  tbe daogh- 
isr  of  Knowledge,  and  jiamrmut,  the  offepring  of 
Ignorance,  met  aceklentally  upon  the  road ;  and  as 
both  had  a  kmc  wa  v  to  gn,  and  had  experiawed  fWmi 
irdshipa  that  tbc^  were  alike  "'  * 


I  uaqualifladto 
poraoa  ihrlr  Jnumay  alone,  they  agreed,  for  their  mu- 
tual advantage,  to  trarel  togaiher.^-MooBa.  Nomaa 
abouM  undertake  any  thing  without  a  certain  degree 
of  ceii^Wfaes  In  bhnaelf;  'I  must  observe  that  tbara 
to  a  vkkMis  modesty  which  josUy  deserves  to  be  iidl> 
auled,  and  which  thoaa  very  penons  often  dfaeover, 
who  value  themsdvca  OMat  upon  a  weU-brrd  cm|II> 
iracA  Thfa  bappana  when  a  man  fa  asbamad  to  act 
«p  to  hto  laaaoQ,  and  would  not,  upoo  any 
MOO,  It  iuiprindlBthapntttfaaortkM 


the  perfermanea  of  which  ha  waa  ant  iBlo  the  wotld.' 
— AoaiaoN. 

ASSURANCE,  IMPUDENCE. 
Jttturmmce  (v.  jissurmnU),  and  rfsyrfwics,  wliieh 
literally  Implies  sbamelswasm.  are  so  ckiselv  allied  to 
each  other,  that  muurmmee  fa  distinguished  frm 


iMcs  mora  In  the  manner  than  tbe  spirit :  for  rawa- 
iMM  has  a  groasocas  attached  to  it  wliich  does  not  W 
kmg  to  oMttraacs. 

Vulgar  people  are  iwifuiant  because  they  have  m$tw 
r0»c0  lo  break  tlwougb  all  the  forms  of  society ;  but 
tboee  who  are  more  cultivated  will  have  their  assa- 
r»me€  controlled  by  its  decencies  aitd  rcfloemenls ;  *  A 
man  of  a«««r«ac«.  though  at  first  It  only  denoted  a 
person  of  a  fVee  and  open  carriage,  fa  now  very  usoaihr 
applied  to  a  profligate  wretch,  who  can  break  tbrouffa 
aU  tlw  rales  of  decency  and  moralltv  without  a  bkish. 
I  ohall  endeavour,  therefore.  In  this  essay,  to  restore 
theee  words  to  their  true  meaning,  to  pievent  tbe  idea 
of  mndeaty  fVom  being  confounded  with  that  of  sheep- 
Isbocss,  and  to  hinder  imfwimus  Ihxn  paming  for 
assareMs.*— BuoaxLU 

TO  AWAIT,  WAIT  FOB,  LOOK  FOB, 
EXPECT. 


wffwaic  and  wait,  in  German  wartsa,  eoc 
wkrmt  to  aee  (ir  look  after ;  ca^scf.  In  Latin  §xf9et» 
or  «x«p«ete,  compounded  of  tz  and  #p«cf»,  sigolfiea  to 
k>ok  out  after. 

An  theae  terms  have  a  refivanee  to  fotnrlly,  and  oar 
actkNis  with  regard  to  IL 

Jtwmi,  waif  /«r,  and  fseft  /er  mark  a  caleulatkin 
of  eonsequeneee  and  a  preparation  for  them ;  and 
ttfta  almply  a  ealcolatlon ;  we  often  txftet  with- 
out ammiUmft  wmiting,  or  l—kiMg  for^  but  never  the 


.fvaA  fa  said  of  aerloos  things;  waft  and  Iseft  for 
are  terme  In  fkmiHar  use ;  txftet  fa  employed  either 
seriously  or  otherwise. 

A  person  e^ptcU  lo  die,  or  mmaUt  the  hour  of  lito 
dissolution;  he  s»Mef#  a  later,  waitaftr  its  coming, 
and  Uotufor  it  when  the  poet  fa  arrived. 

.divert  indicates  tbe  disposition  of  tbe  Mind ;  ««« 
yWr  the  regnlaiion  of  tbe  outward  oondoci  as  well  aa 
that  of  the  mind ;  l—k  ferku  species  of  waitimg 
drawn  fhan  the  physical  aetioo  of  the  eye,  and  may  be 
figuratively  applied  to  tbe  mind'a  eye,  m  which  latter 
sense  it  fa  the  same  aa  txpeet. 

It  fa  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  lnleffeol,lo  aasaic  tht 
severesttrlafa  without  a  murmur; 

Thfa  said,  he  sat,  and  expmUtion  held 

Hfa  k>oks  suspense,  mwaitinf  who  ar 

To  second,  or  oppose,  or  untferUke 

The  perilous  attempt— Milton. 

Not  lees  rcsolv*d,  Antenor*s  valtaot  heir 

Coofh>nts  Achilles,  and  awaits  the  war.— Pops. 
Prudence  requires  us  to  wait  patientlv  fbr  a  raltabfa 
opportunity,  rather  than  be  premature  in  our  attempts 
to  obtain  anv  objects;  '  Wait  tlil  Uiy  being  shall  be 
unfoMed.'— BLAia.  When  children  are  too  much  hi- 
dulged  and  camsed,  they  are  apt  to  look  for  a  repe- 
tition of  caresses  at  inconvenient  aeasons ;  '  If  you 
look  for  a  friend,  in  whnee  temper  there  fa  not  to  be 
fbund  the  least  hieanallty,  you  took  for  a  pleasing 
phantooa.*— BLAia.  it  fa  in  vain  to  took  for  or  erp^ct 
happiness  IVomthe  eoiriugal  state,  whkh  fa  not  fbunded 
on  a  cordial  and  mutuaJ  regard ;  *  We  are  nottotspiet, 
fhxn  our  intercourse  with  others,  aU  that  satfafkctioo 
which  wa  fondly  wish.*— Blaib. 

TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT,  INTBUST. 
Onu^a.  In  French  c#aW#ii«r,  Latin  eonoigwo^  com- 

Kunded  or  com  and  oigno^  Mgnifles  to  seal  for  a  sped- 
k  porpnae,  also  to  deposits ;  oommity  In  French  com* 
sMtIri,  Latin  comrnitto^  compounded  of  com  and  mitto 
to  put  together,  sianlflesto  put  into  a  person's  hands; 
iai^-aat,  oompoandad  of  <»  and  fnwt,  signifies  to  put 
in  trust. 

The  Idea  of  tranaferring  fton  ona*a  self  to  the  cart 
of aDOthartoaommoa  10  thsaatenaa.  Wbtifaeeis> 
s<rMd  fa  akhar  given  absolQtaiy  away  ftoB  obTb  idC 
or  aaly  iiiMdtifciiirti^for  omf  oara  parpoaa  \ 


4iia 
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Aad  oft  I  wW^  mbU  tht  nsM,  to  tod 

SoiM  ipol  to  real  happtnew  mmv»*<'-~ OoLMxrni. 
WhathoMwiWrf  or  telrM««tf  to  rItcii  eondttiomllj. 
A  pOTMNi  emngua  hto  ptopiyty  ovw  in  ••oUmv  by  • 
4oM  In  law;  m  merchant  e^mtiftu  bto  gooda  to  an- 
Vikar,  to  dtopoaa  of  tbam  Ibr  bto  adlvaatafa ;  be  cmm- 
««!« llM  managMMM  of  tato  bMliMai  to  bto  elerlB,  urf 
infrMte  tbeoA  wilb  tba  care  of  Ma  property. 

Onu^  ezpreiaea  a  mora  potNlve  oBeaaore  tbaa 
efaMmt,  Ml  nUm»tiitM  to  aaora  or  toai  mithre  or  Im- 
portant, aooording  lo  toe  nature  of  tba  tBtng  ^nCnwtMl. 
When  aahM  to  eoiw^fiMd  tn  the  eara  of  aoother,  It  to 
■a  uMoodltkmal  aarrender  of  om'b  traal  lata  the 
■  of 


apectkm 
oflkera. 


Atridea,  parting  for  the  Trepan  war, 

Cn§ignU  the  youthful  conaort  to  hto  ears.— Port. 
Aay  peraoQ  may  be  tnmitui  to  the  care  of  another 
wUh  Tarioua  Umkatloaa ;  *  la  a  very  abort  time  Lady 
MacdedWd  leanoved  her  aoo  Aou  beratoht.by  a 
wiHting  Um  la  the  care  of  a  poor  womanz-nJouaaoii 
{Lif9  #f  8m  f\.  Wbea  a  peraoa  to  itOnuUd  u> 
•are  of  another,  k  to  both  a  partial  and  temporary  BMl- 
Itr,  referrinf  moatly  to  hto  peraooal  aafoy,  and  that 
only  Ibr  a  umlied  ome.  A  parent  doea  moat  wtoely 
to  ctntign  the  wbote  roanacenient  of  hto  chUd*t  edu- 
eatkm  to  one  ladlvMoal,  In  whom  he  can  confide :  If 
he  cMMiaC  It  la  part  only  to  any  ooe'e  care,  the  dell- 
elency  lo  the  ehaiiia  to  Ikkdy  lo  remain  uMupplled ;  In 
iafkonr  chikhea  muit  be  more  or  torn  hunuttd  to  the 
care  of  aervanta,  but  prudent  parenu  will  dlmintoh  the 
fteqaency  of  theae  oocaalona  aa  much  aa  poaaible. 

In  thto  aaaaa  the  word  mtnut  may  be  applied  to 
other  minor  objects.  In  an  extended  application  of 
the  tfrma,  papen  are  said  to  be  €muigiu4  lo  aa  editor 
•f aworkforhtowiectkmaudaiTaogemeaL  Theln- 
of  any  poblick  work  to  ^murinM  t0  mrorer 
A  person  to  tntryisttd  i^uli  n  cccfcu  imi  tit 
may  abo  be  imirusUd  wkli  The  Livn  of  tyyiwn,  and 
thiap  etoe  whlcl^  ih^-y  ii-*h\ ;  '3n  tlw  ^aiin-  |;TotijMl 
to  taCriMlW  b^  ii'i''  j^liMiuluy  lo  Wine*,  ow^  t,e- 
I  to  repuMlcan  |»(irdt»itMiii  t^y,  t%  (•  intmfifiti  t)  ih* 
th^   mi^rbimc^" :   '^u^i#»piilitif  botfi 

.  I  la  their  natural  kittrfnEy,  I  oucht  In  commgn 
prudence  to  (bar  font  {iiqy  froui  tm  hsakpMii  ptn 
rather  than  from  oot  w)iri««  ci  re  iun«iai9c««  Kvm  to 
have  placed  bim  abovtJ  tti^  itam  if^MiptBtKm  of  mm^ty. 
Tbto  reaaon  makes  o-r.  rfiirnTninnetilili  r*f*nl  her 
ricbest  sui^ects  aa  the  mi  'luui  wiLlL  tar 

highest  employroeats.*— Aomaoii. 

C0n»ign  and  commit  are  used  In  the  figurative  sense. 
A  thing  to  €0»9ignml  lo  destruction,  or  eommiUtd  to 
the  flames.  Death  etmaiwiu  many  to  an  untimely 
grave:  a  writer  commit*  nti  thoughto  to  the  prem; 
<  At  the  day  of  general  account,  gooid  men  are  then  to 
be  eontigiud  over  to  another  state,  a  state  of  everlaat- 
lag  love  and  charity.*— ATTcaaumr. 

Is  my  muse  controU'd 

By  servile  awe  T  Born  free,  and  not  be  boU ! 

At  leaatl  *U  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground. 

And  to  the  trasty  earth  sMasntthesottad.— Dmnaii. 


DEPENDENCE,  RELIANCE. 
DyarfiM,  from  the  Latin  rfywds,  ds  and  psads 
to  hang  from,  signlflcs  literally  to  rest  ooe'e  wel^t  by 
hanging  from  that  which  to  hekl ;  rsJp,  compooaded  of 
vs  and  4F  or  lis,  stgnifles  likewise  to  rest  one*B  weight 
by  Mng  or  banging  back  from  the  obilect  held. 
Dtp0Hd€m€«  to  the  general  term:  reUmmeo  to  a  spe- 
*  ■  of  4tpm4*me§ :  we  itptnd  eitoer  oa  persona  or 


things;  we  rdw  on  peraone  only: 
Ibr  that  which  is  iounediate  or  remote ;'  relimiu*  serves 
ftM-  the  future  only.  We  lUpmtd  upon  a  person  for  that 
which  wa  are  obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  expect  ftom 
hha:  we  rslp  upoa  a  peraoa  for  that  which  he  has 
glvea  OS  season  to  expea  fitNn  him. 

Dipmimtt  to  an  outward  cooditloa,or  the  ataie  ef 
azternalelreamstaacea;  rsliaaes  toaaiaieof  ibeibei- 
laai  wWi  ragard  to  othem  We  difsad  upoa  Ood  for 
al  that  wt  have  or  ehaH  have;  *A  ama  who  uasa  hto 
best  eadeavouia  lo  live  aeeordiag  to  the  dictates  of 
'  Biual  Bonroea  of 

htoawaaatara, 
hahaaadqien^ 
upon  iha  woidaf  HMA 


Aooiaoa.'  Wa  ra^ 


and  a  fan  i 

, -Eoaaaa.    V, 

upoa  a  pereon*s  eomlag  ft«m  a  vail 
but  wa  rsfy  upon  It  oaly  in  reforsae< 
Inlentkm.    Thto  latter  term  may  also 


which  hahaa  proatoadto 
aaflkleat  eeavlctkia  of  tbto'truth, 
oa  the  promisee  eoaialned  la  it.*— Eoaama.    We  mav 

a  vaiiecy  of 

f  upon  It  oaly  la  re~ 

Thto  latlar  term  ma 

twigs] 
And  on  the  fotui  of  the  riew  I 


avowed  intention, 
the  act  of  tUngs  hi  the 


The  lender  tai 


I  shoots  upward  to  the  ekica, 

B  rsNsr.— Danair.^ 


FAITHFUL,  TRUBTY. 
JiWcVWslgnlflea  Ml  oifaitk  or /UMtf  (v.  FWCft, 
" — "     fit  or  worthy  lo  be  frarfad 


tnutf 
(e.  BeHif). 

Ait^Ai  reapecta  the  principle  aUogelher ;  II  to 
to  an  rdatkwa  aad  siaiiooa,  pobllek  aad 


particular  excelfence  in  a  servant  to  be  tr«s<y ; 
The  steeds  they  left  their  (nuiy  servaata  bold. 

Pow. ' 
AalVU  to  applied  hi  the  knpioper  eeaae  to  aa  uaeo»- 
edouB  ageat ;  intftp  may  be  applied  with  equal  pr»> 
priety  to  ihhigB  as  to  penona.  We  may  apeak  of  a 
f0Mtkfml  saying,  or  a/aOVW  pktare;  a  trus^  awordl. 
or  a  frasfy  weapoa ; 

What  we  hear 
Whh  weaker  passion  wiU  aflhct  the  heart, 
Thaa  whea  the/aitb/W  eye  beholda  the  part. 

nuacaa. 
He  took  the  oulver  from  the  tnutif  bow 
"'" — I  used  10  bear.— DaTaKM. 


FAITH,  FtDBLmr. 
Tboitfh  drrii-nd  from  tho  lAiii^  smii^  (ft.  S^h^f^ 
they  dioer  waaily  iu  iiLt-aaing :  F^titA  nen  dmotim  a 
mode  of  ac  v,  mi  m-m\s  ^'u«  ^  ^  /'^4A 

which  othei  I H  L  jLJfiti  y,  a  dispiviikifi  of  yja 

mind  to  adii  :'-iitA  whkh  ^uiifjrv  ropoK  In  ol 

We  keepout  ^,>,jun^,  ^i,<-  a^tow  ourJiJtiii^. 


Flutk  to  a  p'tbikk  tonrJi^ritv  it  if<<[H4idj  urt  \ 
JUelitf  to  a  |>ri  vATc  or  |>tiifi>i4iil  c^mTfc/n.  U  (k'mn^  upoo 
relationsbipf  Mud  cunnialHiria.  A  httmth  of  ftuti  is  e 
crime  that  bririj^i  li  fisnu  un  n  ootiun  ;  rcvr/diU  <Hiitl»t 
to  be  kept  e% en  wkLli  an  ^lu-myr  A  hrLMtfvf  Ji4tLt^ 
attaches dJepriiru  to  the  hhlkviduoJ ;  fur  fidttHj  Hm  4ue 
from  a  subl> '.  i  \.o  n  pihH'-,  ur  ft\jii\  n.  ^r\  ml  |j9  bit 
master,  or  frniu  nurrwd  peopfe  tmi"  in  nttuiiwr  Hio 
treaty  can  be  luAile  wUh  h\m  wlm  wtie  knc|t  tm/otci; 
no  confidence?  rnn  bn  (lUeeil  In  ^litn  wlin  ^i^w££tt1»^t  ao 
JUeUtf.  Thti  DtLtitim  kfrpi  ufi /aicA  t\ltb  Uw  T  ^  ^ 
The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks,  a  war  i 
For  breach  of  pttfaUck/aia  aad  anesampM  d 

Dan 


Fm$kionMbU  huebands  and  wives  la  the  present  dar 
seem  to  think  there  to  no  JUelitjf  doe  to  each  other : 
When  one  hears  of  negroes  who  upon  the  death  or 
their  masters  hang  themaelvea  upon  the  next  tree,  who 
can  forbear  admlrtng  their  /dsDrty,  though  It  c 


itself  in  so  dreadful  a  o 


r  1'— Aaoiaoa. 


J>i0tm$tfmi  signifies  foil  of  dMrw c.  or  aol  pattfnff 
''"*•"  aignlnee  harfaig  mu- 


DISTRUSTFUL,  SUSPICIOUS,  DIFFIDENT. 

2Ks(nu</ 
lr««<  hi  i9.BeU^:  n  _  _ 

•tetea,  from  the  Latin  siispMe,  or  suk  aad  tpoem  tm 
look  at  askance,  or  with  a  wry  mr   * 
the  Ladn  d<|U*  or  disids,  sIgaMes 

~    lntf0d  to  salddiher  of  oi 

rfMw  to  said  only  of  others;  d(0Um<OBlyor 


Di$ti 


selves:  to  be  dittnutful  of  a  person,  to  to  Irapots  aa 
good  to  him;  to  be  sMtptoeas  of  a  peisoa,  to  to  hapoia 
positive  evOtobini:  hewbotodiseras^aofaaolharla 
hoaoor  or  prudaaoe,  wiU  abetain  from  ghing  hha  hia 
•;  bewhatosaspas^saeofaaolher'ehualjy 
mioaa  to  have  ao  deaHags  wkh  hfca  Dw- 
iras^Nl  to  a  particular  stato  of  foettng ;  siM^«els«#  aa 
"  ml  slato  of  foeUag :  a  peraoa  tod2slras</ki  of  t 
owtagto  poitteular  ( ' 
itoaataililiaatBial 
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Ai apiilltd M  htaNlf, a pamm  li  iifinwVkl oridi 
owa  powera  to  «x«ctite  an  OAO0  ■wigned,  or  he  to 
feoermlly  of  a  difiiUnt  dtopotiUoo :  It  fa  ftulty  to  dw 
inat  that  in  wbkh  we  ought  to  truat;  there  to  nothing 
more  crinilniU  than  a  d»ttru$t  In  Providence,  and  no- 
thing tietter  than  a  distrust  in  our  own  powen  to  with- 
atand  temptation ;  *  Belbre  strangers,  Pitt  had  some- 
thing of  the  scholar's  timidity  and  distruMU'—JoBn- 
aow.  Su$jri€i»n  to  JuatiOed  more  or  less  according  to 
circumstances:  but  a  too  great  proneness  to  tuspieion 
to  liable  to  lead  na  Into  many  acu  of  Injustice  towards 
others;  *  Nature  Itseir,  after  It  baa  done  an  Injury, 
will  for  ever  be  smniaous,  and  no  man  can  lore  the 
peraon  he  n^ncU^—SovTB.  Digidemet  to  becoming 
in  youth,  ao  long  aa  It  does  not  check  their  laudable 
^lertiooa ;  *  Aa  an  actor.  Mr.  Cunningham  obtained 
Httto  repulatiiiii,  for  hto  4(|M<iic«  waa  too  great  to  be 
overooflBe.*— JoBMBoa. 

TO  DISTURB,  INTERRUPT. 

iNfCsr*,  V.  fkmmotum;  imUmift,  ttom  tha  Latin 
tesr  and  rrnipe,  aigniflea  to  break  lo  between  ao  aa  to 
MOD  the  progreaa. 

We  may  be  disturbed  either  inwardly  or  outwaidiT ; 
we  are  iminruftod  only  outwardly ;  our  minda  may  be 
iutwrhtd  by  dtaquteting  reflectiona,  or  we  may  be  dis- 
tmrked  in  our  reat  or  in  our  buaineaa  by  unaeemly  noiaea ; 
but  we  can  be  tnttrrmptsd  only  In  our  busineas  or  pur- 
aaita;  the  distttrhMMce  therefore  depends  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person ;  what  dtBtmrht  one  man  will  not 
distmrb  another :  an  inierrvptum  to  however  something 
positive ;  what  interrupts  one  person  will  ml«mipt 
another:  the  smaUeat  noisea  may  disturb  one  who  to 
la  bad  health;  lllnesaor  thevtoiuof  fhendawiUm/sr- 
rwgt  a  peraon  in  any  of  hto  busineas. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons :  whatever  to  put 
oat  of  Its  order  or  proper  condition  to  disturbed  ;  thus 
water  which  to  pot  into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest  to 
distmrbsd; 

If  aufht  dsstmrh  the  tenour  of  hto  breast, 

rr  to  but  the  wish  lo  strike  before  the  rest^Pon. 
Whatever  to  slopped  In  the  evenness  or  regutarity  of 
Its  coarae  to  iMttrrmptsd;  thua  water  which  to  turned 
0«t  of  Ita  ordinary  channel  to  inUmmtsd:  'The 
fcrtatohl  of  the  boar  of  death  would  cootmuaJly  iultr- 
r^p<  the  eoone  of  homan  aflkira.'— Blmk. 

U)MMOnON,  DISTURBANCE. 
OmaMft^n,  compounded  of  eemor  cim  and  sisIi'mi, 
•■pieaats  naturally  a  wtion  of  several  together;  dis- 
tttrh^utes  stgnlfles  the  sute  of  disturbing  or  being 
disUtrksd  (v.  Tstr^ukU). 

There  to  mostly  a  eoumotis/n  where  there  to  a  dis- 
tuHunts ;  but  there  to  frequently  no  disturimtcs  where 
there  to  meomnufU^n;  cMmettMi  respects  the  physical 
Bovement;  disturkmus  the  mental  agitation.  Osm- 
SMCten  to  said  only  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  to  occa- 
sioned oolv  by  aomething  extraordinary  ;  disturkanee 
may  be  aald  of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  aingle  individual : 
whatever  occasiona  a  boatto,  awakena  general  inquiry, 
and  aett  people  or  thinp  1a  motion,  exdtea  a  csmm^- 
iion; 

Ocean,  aaequally  praaa'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  e^mm^tion  heaves.— Thomson. 
Whatever  Interrupts  the  peace  and  quiet  of  oae  or 
many  produces  a  disturhanes ;  *  A  species  of  men  to 
whom  a  state  of  order  wookl  become  a  sentence  of 
obscurity,  are  noorisbed  Into  a  dangerous  magnitude 
by  the  heat  of  Intestine  disturhances:^BvnMM.  Any 
wonderful  phenomenon,  or  unusually  Interesting  intel- 
Igence,  may  throw  the  pabtick  into  a  cvmmetion; 
*  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  perpetual  coo- 
test  for  wealth  which  keeps  the  workl  in  eomrnti^n: 
— Jomsoa.  Drunkenness  is  a  commmi  cause  of  dis- 
tmrhmntss  in  the  streets  or  In  flunllies:  civil  evmmo- 
Hans  are  above  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded: 
mey  are  attended  with  disturktaues  general  and 
paitiaL 

TO  fNCONYENIENCE,  ANNOY,  MOLEST. 
To  tn€9m9§mimu$  to  lo  naka  not  canasatail;  lo 
imp,  ftoD  iba  LatiB  wcas  to  litiit,  to  to  do  soma 
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hart  lo;  to  aMlasc,  from  the  Laita  awlss  a  mmm  ot 
wetoht,  signifies  to  press  with  a  welg bt. 

We  inesmvsmsnes  In  small  matters,  or  by  omhiing 
such  things  as  might  be  esmvamtnt;  we  umnop  or 
msisst  by  doing  that  which  to  positively  painful ;  we 
are  inesmvenisneed  by  a  pei  son's  alisencet  we  are  an* 
nsjfsd  by  hto  presence  if  he  renders  himself  atfeoaive : 
we  are  inesnnsnienced  by  what  to  temporary ;  we  are 
umnsff^  by  tliat  which  to  either  temporary  or  durable ; 
we  are  mslsstsd  bj  that  which  to  weighty  and  op- 
pressive :  we  are  nusmvsnisneed  simply  in  regard  to 
oar  dreaoMtaacea ;  we  am  wmsfsd  mostly  to  rwuil 
to  our  corporeal  feellnga ;  we  are  msUsted  moady  In 
regard  to  oor  minds :  the  removal  of  a  aeat  or  a  book 
may  ineonvnuenee  one  who  to  engaged  In  business ; 
'  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  inquire  what  happinesa 
to  to  be  gained,  or  what  ine^nvsniencs  to  be  avoided, 
by  thto  atated  recession  from  the  town  in  the  summer 
season.'-rJonasoN.  The  buzxing  of  a  fly,  or  the 
stinging  of  a  gnat  may  anwsjf  ; 
Acalnst  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glar'd  upon  me  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  unnoffinf  me.— Shaxspkarx- 
The  impertinent  freedom,  or  the  rude  iasalli  of  IB* 
dtoposed  persona  may  aio^i  ; 

Bee  all  with  skill  acquire  thehr  dally  food, 
Produce  their  tender  progeny  and  feed, 
With  care  parental,  while  that  care  they  need, 
In  these  lov'd  offices  completely  blest. 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fears  SMtosC 

JXMTMa. 

COMMODIOUS,  CONVENIENT,  SUITABLE 
Csmmsdioust  from  the  Latin  eommodus^  or  ceii  and 
aisdMtf,  according  to  the  measure  and  degree  reoulred : 
csiivsiiMiil,  fhHD  the  Latin  eanosntsiu,  participto  of 
con  and  vsnio  to  come  together,  signifies  that  whkh 
cornea  tiwether  with  aomething  else  as  it  ought. 

Doth  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  what  to  cal- 
culated for  the  pleasure  of  a  person.    Csmmsdisut 
regards  the  physical  condition,  and  ceaosauaos  the 
circumstances  or  mental  feelings; 
Within  an  ancient  forest's  ample  verge, 
There  stands  a  fonely  but  a  bealthfbl  dwelling, 
Bulk  for  sonvsmtnes  and  the  use  of  life.— Rows. 
That  to  eommcdious  wMch  suits  one's  bodily  ease; 
that  to  convenient  which  suits  one's  purpoae.    A  houae 
or  a  chair  ia  commodious;  *Such  a  place  cannot  be 
commodious  to  live  In ;  for  being  so  near  the  moon,  U 
bad  been  too  near  the  sun.'- Ralxioh.    A  time,  an 
opportunity,  a  season,  or  the  arrival  of  any  person,  to 
convenient,      A   noise   ineemmodes;  the  staying  or 
going  of  a  person  msy  inconvenience.     A   person 
wtehesto  sit  eommediouslf^  and  to  be  conveniently 
situated  fbr  witnessing  any  specude. 

Cmim«mii(  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  Indl- 
vidual;  suitable  (o.  CenfermabU)  respects  the  esta* 
biished  opinions  of  mankind,  and  to  closely  connected 
with  moral  propriety:  nothing  to  convenient  which 
does  not  fkvour  one's  purpose ;  nothing  to  euitabU 
which  does  not  suit  tne  person,  place,  and  thing: 
whoever  has  any  thing  to  ask  of  another  must  take  a 
convenient  opportunity  in  order  to  ensure  success ;  *  If 
any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be 
so  Indeed,  and  then  hto  goodness  will  appear  to  every 
body's  satisfaction.*— TiLLOTsoN.  The  address  of  a 
suitor  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  very  unsuituble. 
If  he  affected  to  claim  as  a  right  what  he  ought  to  so* 
licit  as  a  fkvonr :  *  Pleasure  In  general  to  the  consequent 
apprehension  pr  a  suitable  object,  tuitaklf  applied  to 
a  rightly  diapoaed  Acuity.'— South. 

NECESSARY,  EXPEDIENT,  ESSENTIAL, 
REQUISITE. 

Ji^esMMfTf,  (v,  Jfecsssitf),  (torn  the  Latin  nocssse 
and  He  csds,  stgnlfles  not  to  be  departed  fhan ;  expe- 
dient signiftoa  belonging  lo,  or  forming  a  part  of;  ex- 
pedition ;  essential,  containing  that  essence  or  property 
which  cannot  be  omitted ;  rsyais ifs,  L  e  literally  re- 
quired (o.  TV  itaaiJirf)- 

Mcessoff  to  a  general  and  Indeflnlte  term;  thloii 
may  be  nsesssary  In  the  coacae  of  nature :  It  to  necst- 
Mry  for  all  men  once  to  die ;  they  may  be  iMcasaary 
acoordlnf  to  the  drctumanceaortbe  caae,  or  ourvMwa 
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of  iM0tM^;  1b  tfali  Banner  we  eonetive  it  wtuttwry 
to  call  upon  a  peieor 

Eafditnt^  eunUM,  and  rtfuuiu  are  anodea  of 
relative  ntcMsUf ;  ttie  •xp^ditme*  of  a  thiof  la  a  natter 
of  4iaeretion  and  caJculation,  and,  therefore,  not  eo 
aelf-evMently  Mec«««ry  aa  many  tbinga  wbicn  we  ao 
denominate ;  *One  telle  me  he  thinks  It  aheolutely  im- 
tuMoinf  for  women  to  haTC  true  notlona  of  right  and 
equityZ—AooiaoN.  It  may  be  •xftHtnt  for  a  person 
10  consult  another,  or  It  may  not,  according  aa  elrcinn- 
Btances  may  present  themeelves;  'It  Is  nigMv  es9«- 
^Miil  that  men  alMMild,  by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties, 
be  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  enprice.*— Johhsoii. 
The  rcfMStls  and  the  tsnaial  are  more  obviooaly 
naesfsory  than  the  ex^tditmi:  bat  the  former  ie  leas  so 
than  iha  latter :  what  is  rafuuiu  may  be  repdHu  only 
in  part  or  entirely;  it  may  be  requinU  to  complete  a 
thing  when  begun,  but  not  to  begin  It;  the  uttnUaL, 
on  the  contrary,  Is  that  which  constitutes  the  M««ii«e, 
and  without  whidi  a  thing  cannot  exist.  It  b  reft- 
site  for  one  who  will  have  a  good  library  to  select  only 
the  best  authors ;  exercue  is  etstiuial  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  health.  In  all  matters  of  dispute  it  is  ex- 
ftdient  to  be  guided  by  some  impartial  Judge ;  it  is 
mnitite  for  every  member  of  the  community  to  con- 
trpute  his  share  to  the  pMbllck  expenditure  as  far  as  he 
b  sble ;  *  It  b  not  eno«^|h  to  say  that  faith  and  piety, 
Joined  with  active  virtue,  constitute  the  rtfuinU  prft- 
paration  for  heaven ;  tiiey  In  truth  btfin  the  enjoyment 
of  heaven/— Blair.  It  Is  etstmtial  to  a  teacher,  par- 
tlcularlv  a  spiritual  teacher,  to  know  more  than  those 
he  teaches ;  *  The  Englisli  do  not  consider  their  church 
establishment  as  convenient,  Imt  as  tswaUiml  to  tlieir 
Mate.'— BuEU. 

EXPEDIENT,  PIT. 
Rxpedieni^  firom  the  Latin  npeHs  to  get  in  readiness 
for  a  given  occasion,  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  ne- 


cessity fhmi  clrcuinsunoes;  Jit  (v.  Fit)^  i.  e-  made  for 

Kances;  what  is  9Xf{ 
must  be  jU,  because  It  b  called  for ;  what  b  it  need 


the  purpose,  signifies 
snitabllity  to,  the  cin 


simply  an  agreement  with,  or 
circumstances;   what  is  tzftdieni 


be  sxpMiisaC,  for  It  may  not  be  required.  The  expe- 
iieneff  of  a  thing  depends  altogettier  upon  the  outward 
circumstances;  the  jitmmt  is  determined  by  n  rrnral 
rule :  it  b  Imprudent  not  to  do  that  whlcl  i  \^iip  t  ii'^r:  nt ; 
It  b  disgraceful  to  do  that  which  b  aiyic ;  u  in  npt- 
iient  for  him  who  wishes  to  prepare  ur  i\v^\\\  urca- 
slonally  to  take  an  account  of  his  life  :  '  Tq  tar  ihe 
greater  number  It  b  highly  expedient  thit  ihcy  Eih^uld 
by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be  rencited  fr^icii  ihe 
tyranny  of  caprice.*— JoBNSON.  It  b  rii<t  ft  inr  him 
who  b  about  to  die  to  dwell  with  anxlet:^  ou  tJic  liiings 
of  tbblife; 

Bait  earth  and  bitter  are  not  jCi  lo  sow, 

Nor  will  be  tam'd  and  mended  by  the  pkwgh. 

Detobji. 

OCCASION,  OPPORTUNITY. 

Oecatisn,  in  Latin  eceojte,  from  sc  or  sA  and  eo^io 
to  fall,  signifies  that  which  (klls  in  the  way  so  as  to 
produce  sonte  change ;  0M«r(Mai(y,  in  Latin  gppertmr 
nitat,  fVom  oppartuni*  nt,  signifies  the  thing  that  bap- 
pens  fit  for  the  purpose. 

Tbeee  terms  are  applied  to  the  evenb  of  life ;  but 
the  occasion  b  that  which  determines  our  conduct,  and 
teaves  us  no  choice ;  It  amounts  to  a  degree  of  neces- 
sity :  the  oppoHunitg  Is  that  which  Invitee  to  action ; 
It  tempts  us  to  embrace  the  moment  Tor  taking  the 
step.  We  do  things,  therefore,  as  the  occaoion  requires, 
or  as  the  opportvnitf  offers.  There  are  many  ocea- 
aimu  on  which  a  man  b  called  upon  to  uphold  hb 
opinions.  There  are  but. few  opporttmiUeo  for  men 
in  general  to  diatingubb  themselves.  The  occatian 
obtrudes  upon  us ;  tlie  opportniUtp  b  what  we  seek  or 
desire.  On  particular  occaoiono  it  b  necessary  for  a 
eommander  lo  be  severe ;  '  Waller  preserved  and  won 
hb  life  flrom  those  who  were  most  resolved  to  take  it, 
and  In  an  oecaoion  In  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
ambitious  to  have  Bust  It  (to  loee  It).*— CLAnaiinoiv. 
A  man  of  a  humane  disposition  will  profit  by  every 
opportmmitjf  to  show  hb  lenity  to  oiftnders ;  *  Every 
man  b  obliged  by  the  Supreme  Maker  of  the  universe 
|o  Improve  all  the  oppttrtumtioo  of  good  which  are 
tflbided  Um.*— ^oonaoir. 


OCCASION,  NECEflSmr. 
Ocction  (o.  Ocction)  includes,  neeoooitf  (e.  .VbeaT 

oitf)  excludes,  the  Idea  of  choice  or  alternative.  We 
are  regubted  by  the  sccasiMu  and  can  exercise  onrowa 
discretion ;  we  yield  or  submit  to  tlie  iMcessiey,  without 
even  the  exercbe  of  the  will.  On  the  death  of  a  re- 
lative we  have  occasion  to  go  into  mourning,  if  we  win 
not  offer  an  affiont  to  the  flunlly,  but  there  b  ao  ezpteai 
nscossitf; 

A  merrier  man 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 

I  never  spent  an  hoar's  talk  withal ; 

Hb  eye  begets  occasion  for  hb  wit. 

Bbaxsramb. 
In  case  of  an  attack  on  oar  persona,  there  b  a  iisscse£i|r 
of  edf-defenee  for  the  preaervation  of  Ufo;  *Wbaw 
necessitf  ends  cariosity  begins.*— Joonaox. 

OCCASIONAL,  CASUAL. 
These  are  both  opposed  to  what  b  fixed  or  staled ; 
but  occasional  carries  with  it  move  the  idea  of  aaOw 
quency,  and  casual  that  of  unfixedneas,  or  tbeabsenea 
of  aU  design. 

A  minbter  b  termed  an  occasional  preacher,  wha 
preacbm  only  on  certain  occasions :  hb  preaclring  at  a 
particular  place,  or  a  certain  day  may  be  eastud.    Our 
acu  of  charity  may  be  occasional ;  bit  they  ought  not 
lobe  casual;  'Tlie  beneficence  of  the  Roman  enpe 
rours  and  coosub  was  merely  occasiomaL'—Jownom. 
What  wonder  If  so  near 
Looks  intervene,  and  smiles,  or  object  new, 
Casual  discourse  draws  on.— Miltok. 


TO  ADD,  JOIN,  UNITE,  COALESCE. 

jtdd,  in  Latin  oitfo,  compounded  of  ai  and  ds,  rigni- 
fies  to  put  to  an  object ;  joint  in  French  joimdrs,  LaiSa 
junfOf  comes  fmni  ju^m  a  yoke,  and  tiM  Greek 
isfyu  to  voke,  signilying  to  bring  into  close  contact ; 
aaite,  in  Latin  unthts^  partieipte  of  ams,  from  «wa 
one.  Implies  to  make  into  one:  coaUseoy  in  Lalia 
esaiesco.  compounded  of  co  or  osn,  and  alcsns  for 
crtscoy  signifies  to  grow  or  form  one's  self  tegeilier. 

We  add  by  afllxing  a  part  or  one  thing  to  anothert 
80  aa  to  make  one  whole ;  we  join  by  attaching  ooa 
whole  to  another,  so  that  tliey  may  adhere  in  part: 
we  unite  by  putting  one  thing  to  another,  so  tliat  sil 
tlieir  psrti  may  adhere  to  each  other ;  tbinos  rtnlsssf 
by  coming  into  an  entire  cohesion  of  all  tlmr  parts. 

AddiMM  b  either  a  corporeal  or  spiritual  action; 
joining  Is  mostly  said  of  corporeal  obiects-  awHtiyr 
and  coalescing  of  spiritual  objects.  We  add  a  w^ 
to  a  bouse  bv  a  mechanical  process,  or  we  add  quaao- 
ties  logsther  by  calculation , 

Now,  best  of  kings,  since  you  propose  to  send 

Buch  bounteous  presents  to  your  IVqjan  friend, 

Add  yet  a  greater  at  our  joint  requent. 

One  which  he  values  more  than  all  the  rest; 

Give  him  the  Ikir  Lavlnia  for  hb  bride.— DaTom. 
Wtjoin  two  houses  tngeiher,  or  two  armies,  by  pladaff 
them  on  the  same  suot;  'Tbe  several  ereat  bodiea 
which  compose  the  solar  system  are  kept  from  joining 
together  at  (he  common  centre  of  gravity  by  the  rem- 
linear  m<»tlons  the  Author  of  nature  has  hnpressed  oa 
each  of  them.*— Bxbkbi>it.  Peopb  are  umitod  who 
are  l>ound  to  each  other  by  similarity  of  opinion,  aenll- 
ment.  coudition,  or  circnrostauces ;  *  Two  Englbhmea 
meeting  atRomeorConstantlnopb  eoon  run  into  fbmi- 
liarity.  And  In  China  or  Ja|Mm,  Europeans  would 
think  their  being  so  a  sufllcient  reason  for  their  uniting 
In  particular  converse.*— Bbbkblbt.  Parties  coaUsea 
when  they  agree  to  lay  aside  their  leading  dbilnctiona 
of  opinion,  so  as  to  co-operate ;  '  The  Danes  bad  beea 
eetabibbed  during  a  longer  period  in  England  than  la 
France ;  and  though  the  alniilarity  of  iheir  original  lan- 
guage to  that  of  the  Saxons  invited  them  lo  a  mora 
early  coalition  with  the  natives,  they  had  found  as  yel 
so  litUe  example  of  civilixed  manners  amoM  tha 
English,  that  they  retained  aU  their  ancient  ferocity.*— 
HrMB. 

Nothiiw  can  be  addsd  without  some  agent  to  perforaa 
the  act  of  adding ;  but  things  may  be  Jonud  by  casually 
coming  in  contact ;  and  things  will  unite  of  ibeosselvw 
which  have  an  afftitude  to  accordance ,  coalittn  b  tlal 
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iptdii  of  aaftoa  wMeh  irlm  oKMity  ftoai  ezt«iiftl 
■fenpy.  Tlw  MdHti^u  of  quaniitlai  producea  tm( 
■uint;  tbe>imct»M  of  atreamsfoniM  great  riven;  the 
mu«m  of  funillet  or  Matei  conatitatee  their  principal 
Arengtli;  by  tlie  esmliti^u  ofeouiida,  diphtlionfi  are 
fonaed.  Bodies  are  enlafged  by  tlie  addition  or  otber 
bodice;  people  are  ■omeUdiee  jointd  in  matrimony 
wtio  are  not  nmiud  in  affecdon ;  no  two  tliinga  can 
cecl«M«,  between  witicb  tbere  ia  an  eMentialdiflOTeoce, 
or  tbe  aliffbtcA  discordance. 

Jidditton  If  opposed  to  subtraction;  Junction  and 
wiMJi,  to  division;  c«si»ti#n,  to  distinction. 

TO  CONNECT,  COMBINE,  UNITE. 

The  idea  of  being  put  together  Is  oommon  to  these 
isnns,  but  with  dinerent  degrees  of  prozimiiv.  To 
tmmtet^  from  the  Latin  MMucto,  compounded  of  eon 
aiMl  iMcis,  si|nifving  to  knit  together,  is  more  remote 
than  to  eomtnu  (v.  ^Mscioiton),  and  this  than  to  witts 
{9.1^  add). 

What  is  e«iMict«d  and  cMMned  remains  distinct, 
bat  what  is  uniud  loses  all  individuality. 

Things  tile  most  dissimilar  may  be  eomnecUd  or 
ssat^tasd;  things  of  the  same  Iclnd  only  can  be  united. 

Things  or  persora  are  connected  more  or  less  re- 
Boteiy  by  some  common  property  or  circumstance  tliat 
serves  as  a  tie ;  'A  richt  opinion  is  that  vrhkhconneete 
disunt  truths  by  the  shortest  train  of  Intermediate  pro- 
positions.*— JuHMsoN.  Things  or  persons  are  combined 
by  a  species  of  joncture ;  *  Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas 
which  memory  has  treasured.'— Hawkbswortb. 
Things  or  persons  are  united  by  a  coalition ;  *  A  friend 
Is  he  with  whom  our  interest  Is  united.' -^Hawkmb- 
WORTH.  Houses  ore  connected  by  means  of  a  common 
passage :  the  armies  of  two  nations  are  combined;  two 
•rmies  of  the  same  nation  are  united. 

Trade,  marriage,  and  seneral  intercourse  create  a 
eonuexion  between  individuals;  co-operation  andsimi- 
lariiy  of  tendency  are  grounds  for  combination:  entire 
aeeordance  leads  to  a  union.  It  is  dangerous  to  be 
eonnecud  with  the  wiclced  In  any  way ;  our  reputation. 
If  not  our  morals,  must  be  the  sufferers  thereby.  The 
most  obnoxious  members  of  society  are  tlioee  in  wliom 
wealth,  talents,  influence,  and  a  lawless  ambition  are 
eombined.  United  is  an  epithet  that  should  apply 
•qoally  to  nations  and  families;  the  same  obedience 
to  laws  should  regulate  every  man  w1h>  Uves  under  tlie 
aaoM  lovemment;  the  same  heart  should  animate 
every  DreasC;  the  same  spirit  should  dictate  every 
■etton  of  every  member  In  the  community,  who  has  a 
*^«*-*"»^"  intanst  in  the  preservatkm  of  the  whole. 

CONNECTED,  RELATED. 
Comneetedj  v.  TV  connect;  related^  fr(Hn  relate^  in 

Latin  relates,  participle  of  refero  to  bring  bade,  sig- 

BlAos  brought  l>ack  to  tlie  same  point 
These  terms  are  employed  In  the  moral  sense,  to 

exprees  an  afllnity  between  subjects  or  matters  of 

thought 
Connexion  marks  affinity  in  an  Indeflnite  manner; 

*  It  Is  odd  to  consider  the  cowMxion  between  despotism 
and  barbarity,  and  how  the  making  (Mie  person  more 
than  man,  makes  the  rest  less.*— Addison.  Relation 
denotes  affinity  in  aspeciflck  manner:  *  All  mankind 
are  so  related,  that  care  Is  to  be  taken.  In  things  to 
which  all  are  liable,  you  do  not  mention  what  concerns 
one  in  terms  which  shall  disgust  another.*— Stsblb. 
A«miiexioiimaybeeither  dose  or  remote;  mrelmtion 
direct  or  iodirecL  What  is  eouneetod  has  some  com- 
mon prindple  on  which  it  depends:  what  Is  related 
has  some  likeness  with  the  object  towhich  It  hrekued  : 
It  is  a  part  of  some  whole. 

TO  AFPIX,  SUBJOIN,  ATTACH,  ANNEX. 

jMUyin  Latin  i#cvs,partklpleof4#i^,  compounded 
of  of  or  sd  and  ji[fo  to  Ax,  signifies  to  fix  to  a  thing ; 
mMoin  Is  compounded  of  tub  and  join^  signifying  to 
Join  to  the  tower  or  farther  extremity  of  a  body; 
flttacA,  V.  To  adhere;  amMz,  In  Latin  annoxue^  partl- 
tfplaof  oMuoetOi  compounded  of  s«  or  ad  and  nsets  to 
talt,  sintflts  to  knit  or  Ht  to  a  thlnf. 

Tb^FslBto  put  tay  thing  as  an  essential  to  any 
irtelt;  to  nMokn  Is  to  pot  any  thing  ■•  a  subordioato 
sen  to  awbcM:  tatbateiiMrcttethtptrtto  whteb 


U  to  pot  Is  oot  spaeifled ;  to  the  latter  the  ^yliaMo  Mi» 
spedfles  the  extremity  as  the  part:  tooMscAlstoroafco 
ooe  thing  adhere  to  another  as  an  accompantoaent ;  to 
annox  is  to  bring  things  Into  a  general  connexkm  with 
each  other. 

A  tiUe  to  afixed  to  a  book ;  a  Urn  linee  are  #«*- 
joined  to  a  letter  by  way  of  postscript;  we  aUaeh 
Diame  to  a  person ;  a  certain  territory  to  annexed  to  a 
Idngdom. 

Letters  are  a§xed  to  words  In  order  to  modify  thdr 
sense,  or  names  are  ajfaed  to  ideas ;  *  He  that  has  set> 
tied  In  hto  mind  determined  Ideas,  with  names  affixed 
to  them,  will  be  able  to  discern  tlidr  differences  ono 
from  another.*— LocxK.  It  to  necessary  to  oubjoin  re- 
marks to  what  requires  llltwtration ;  *  In  Justice  to  the 
opinion  which  I  wouM  wish  to  Impress  of  the  amlabla 
character  of  Ptolstratus.  I  eubjoin  to  thto  paper  soma 
explanation  of  the  word  tyrant*— Cumbkrlaitd.  Wo 
are  apt  from  prejudice  or  parttoular  drcumstances  to 
attach  disgrace  to  certain  professions,  which  are  not 
only  usef\iT  but  Important;  *  As  our  nature  to  at  pro- 
sent  constituted,  attacked  by  so  many  strong  con* 
nexions  to  the  worU  of  sense,  and  ei^oying  a  cfmuno- 
nlcatlon  so  fbefoto  and  distant  with  the  wond  of  spirits^ 
we  need  fear  no  danger  from  cultivating  intercoiirso 
with  the  latter  as  much  as  posdUe.*— Blair.  Papers 
are  annexed  by  way  of  appendix  to  some  Importaitt 
transaction. 

It  to  improper  to  ^^fix  opprobrious  epithets  to  any  com- 
munity of  persons  on  account  of  their  calling  In  Hf^. 
Men  are  not  always  scrupulous  about  the  means  of 
attaching  others  to  their  interest,  when  their  ambitlooa 
views  are  to  be  forwarded.  Every  station  in  tifb,  abovo 
that  of  extreme  indigence,  has  certain  privileges  sit- 
nexed  to  it,  but  none  greater  then  those  which  are  en- 
Joyed  1^  the  middling  classes;  *The  evito  ineepaimbly 
annexed  to  the  present  condition  are  numerous  and 
afflictive.*— JomiBON. 

TO  STICK,  CLEAVE,  ADHERE. 
Stick,  in  Saxon  etiean.  Low  German  sCdfcm,  to 
connected  with  the  Latin  etijro,  Greek  c<vw  to  prick; 
cleave^  in  Saxon  cleofen^  Low  German  kUnen^  Danisll 
klaeve^  to  connected  with  our  words  glue  and  Ume, 
in  Latin  fluten^  Greek  jctfXXa  lime;   sdAsrs,  v.  TV 


To  etiek  expresses  more  than  to  cleave,  and  dewa 
than  adhere:  things  are  made  to  etack  dther  bv  ind- 
don  into  the  subdance,  or  tlirough  the  intervention  of 
some  glutinous  matter ;  th^  are  made  to  elemoe  and  - 
adhere  by  the  intervention  of  some  foreign  body;  what 
etieke,  therefore,  becomes  so  A»t  Joined  as  to  render 
the  bodies  inseparable;  what  cleavee  and  adheree  to 
less  tightiv  bound,  and  more  sadly  aeparable. 

Two  pieces  of  dav  will  etick  together  by  the  to- 
corporation  of  tlie  substance  in  the  two  parts;  paper 
to  made  to  etick  to  paper  by  means  of  glue:  tba 
tongue  in  a  certain  state  will  cleaioe  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth:  paste,  or  even  occasional  motolure,  wUI 
make  soft  substances  adhere  to  each  otlier,  or  to  hard 
bodies.  Animate  etick  to  bodies  by  msans  of  their 
daws;  persons  In  the  moral  sense  deovs  toeach  other 
by  never  parting  company:  and  they  adhere  to  each 
other  by  uniting  thdr  interests. 

Stick  to  emptoyed  for  the  most  part  on  famiUar  sub- 
jects, but  to  sometiines  applied  to  moral  ottiecto 
Adieu,  then,  O  my  sours  fkt  better  part, 
Thy  Image  eticke  so  close 
That  the  Mood  follows  from  my  rendlnf  heart 
Drtdbit. 
CUave  and  adhere  are  peculiarly  proper  to  the  moral 
accepution; 

Gokl  and  hto  nins  no  more  employ  hto  mind, 
But,  driving  <?er  the  biltowe  with  the  wind, 
Cteanee  to  one  fkithAil  plank,  and  toavea  the  rest 

behind.— RowB. 
That  there's  a  God  from  nature's  volee  tocleart 
And  yet,  what  arroors  to  thto  truth  adhere  t 

-^    Jbrtm 

FOLLOWER,  ADHERENT,  PARTIBAK.  '^\ 

A  folUmr  to  ont  whofeUome  a  person  gomrallir  ; 

an  odytorsiU  to  ono  who  aditorss  to4ito  caoss;  a]»arMta« 

to  Ibi  fUlow«r  of  a  party.  ibi/eOswsr  ^wi  gUMT 
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£NOUSH  8YN0NTM£fi. 


Um  pefWB,  the  imrab^  or  di«  prteeiplet  of  any  om; 
ttaoi,  Uw  retinae  of  •  nobleiiian,  or  the  frteode  of  • 
■uieMnan,  or  Uw  frieada  of  any  wama*u  optakNH  may 
benyledhk/WiMMT*; 

Tlie  iiM>umrul/»U#»«r«,  wftli  iMbtant  eare, 
Tbe  groaoiog  Bero  to  his  chariot  bear.~Pon. 
The  adUUrcat  Is  that  kind  of  foUowtr  who  eapoases 
tbe  Interests  of  another,  as  tbe  o^Asreiito  of  Charles  L ; 
*  With  Addlsoo,  tbe  wits,  Us  adkemtt  and  fotUtotrt^ 
were  certain  to  concur.* — Johhsoh.  A  follower  fol- 
lows near  or  at  a  distance ;  but  tbe  adkuront  is  always 
near  at  band ;  the  jiartwaa  bangs  on  or  keeps  at  a  cer- 
tain distance:  tbe  follower  follows  from  various  mo- 
tives; tbe  •dk&mt  adheres  from  a  porsooal  motive; 
tbe  aorcwaa,  from  a  partial  motive;  *They  (the  Ja- 
cobins) then  jproceed  in  arguBseot,  as  If  all  those  who 
disapprove  of  their  new  abuses  must  of  course  be  par- 
tiooMs  of  tbe  old.'— Buaas.  Charles  L  bad  as  many 
arfA<rsiU«ashebad/0UMs«r«;  the  rebels  had  as  many 
pmrtiomiu  as  lliey  bad  •dJurentt, 


TO  AIH)UCE,  ALLEGE,  ASSIGN,  ADVANCE. 

JULdmfy  In  Latin  eddneo^  compounded  of  ni  and 
itico  to  lead,  signifies  to  bring  forwards,  or  for  a  thing ; 
uUefOi  hi  French  •lUrutr^  in  Latin  Mogo^  com- 
pounded of  0/  or  ad  and  lefo^  in  Greek  \tff0  to  speak, 
signiAes  to  speak  for  a  tblng;  aetipiy  in  French  m- 
tigner^  Latin  Mtftfuo,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and 
$ig  no  to  sign  or  mark  out,  signifies  to  set  apart  for  a 
purpose ;  (Uvnu  comes  from  the  Latin  odemio,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  venio  to  couie,  or  cause  to  come, 
algnUying  to  bring  forward  a  thing. 

An  argument  Is  aidmeed;  a  fact  or  a  cbaife  is 
MUeged;  a  reason  is  mssigntd;  a  posiilon  or  an 
opinion  Is  advanced.  What  is  adduced  tends  to  cor- 
roborate or  invalidate;  *I  have  said  that  Celsus  od- 
dmeet  neitber  oral  nor  written  authority  against  Christ's 
miracles.*— CoMBBmi.Ain».  What  is  alleged  tends  to 
•riminate  or  exculpate;  *Tbe  criminal  «2<i^«d  in  his 
defence,  that  what  he  had  done  was  to  raise  mirth, 
and  to  avoid  cereoMHiy.'— Addison.  What  Is  attignad 
tMds  to  Justify;  *If  we  consider  what  providratial 
reasons  may  be  maHgmd  for  these  three  particulars, 
we  shall  find  that  ibo  numbers  of  the  Jews,  their  dis- 
persion and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  furnished 
every  age,  and  every  nation  of  tbe  world,  with  the 
strongest  argaoMnts  for  the  Christian  faith.'— Adm- 
aoH.  What  Is  advaassd  tends  to  explain  and  lUua- 
Crats;  *I  have  heard  of  one  that,  havtnc  advmuod 
■mne  erroneous  doctrines  of  philosophy,  refused  to  see 
the  experiments  bv  wbkb  th^  were  confuted.'-- Joim- 
aoN.  Whoever  discusses  disputed  points  moat  have 
arguments  to  addmoe  In  (kvour  of  bis  principles:  cen- 
mf«s  shoaM  not  be  passed  where  nothing  improper 
can  be  aUegad:  a  conduct  la  absurd  for  which  no 
reason  can  be  etatignod :  those  who  adpaitce  what 
they  cannot  mainfain  expose  their  Ignorance  as  much 
aa  their  folly. 

The  reasoner  addmeu  Ihcts  In  proof  of  what  he  has 
advancsd.  Tbe  accuser  nlUge*  ctroorostancea  In 
support  of  Ms  charge.  Tbe  phllosopblcal  tavcatlgator 
•eetgna  causes  for  particular  pheooineoa. 

We  may  controvert  vi^hat  Is  sddMssd  or  advanssd; 
we  may  deny  what  la  aUegod^  and  quasdon  what  la 
•atignad. 

TO  ADHEEE,  ATTACH. 

wtdlsrs,  from  the  French  mikerw^  Latin  adkme4,  is 
compounded  of  ad  and  \mreo  to  stick  close  to ;  ottacA, 
in  French  attadur^  is  compounded  of  at  or  ad  awl 
taeh  or  CsacA,  both  which  come  from  the  Lailn  UMga 
to  touch,  signifying  to  come  so  near  as  to  touch. 

A  thing  is  adherent  by  the  union  which  natara  pto- 
dnees;  it  is  ottaOsd  by  arbitrary  ties  wblch  keep  It 
dose  10  another  thing.  Glutlnooa  bodlea  am  apt  to 
adkmre  to  every  thing  they  touch:  a  snuiller  buikllnc 
Is  sometimes  aUadud  to  a  larger  by  a  paaaaga,  or  aoote 
other  mode  of  communication. 

WhatsdJUrtfioathfawtaclostlyiolnad  to  tta  out- 
ward  surfhce ;  but  what  Is  atucked  may  bff  (hataoad 
to  It  by  tbe  intervention  of  a  third  body.  There  H  a 
tniveisal  adkesUm  In  all  the  p«tlclcs  of  matter  one  to 
hnsiher:  the  sails  of  a  vessel 


Laberloa 


took  the  f.hamcler  of  a  siavn.^— Cuhmui- 

LAND 

In  a  figurative  sense,  tbe  analogy  le  kept  np  In  tkn 
nse  of  these  two  words.  Jidkeremce  Is  a  moia  of 
conduct ;  aUmekment  n  atate  of  feettng.  We  adkwa 
to  opinions  which  we  are  ddermined  not  to  rsiio— ca ; 
*  The  firm  adkeromce  of  the  Jews  to  their  rehgton  is  a» 
leas  reaMrfcaUe  than  their  nnnabers  and  dispersion.'— 
Addisom.  We  are  aUaeked  to  oninlons  for  whkli  oar 
feelinfi  are  strongly  pcnpossessed.  It  Is  the  chamctcr 
of  obstinacy  to  adhere  to  a  line  of  condnct  aAar  to  la 
proved  to  be  injurious:  some  penona  are  not  to  be 
atueked  by  the  ordinary  ties  of  rclatkiasbip  or  friend- 
ship ;  *  The  conqueror  seems  to  have  been  Ailly  ap- 
prised of  the  strength  which  the  new  govarnineHt 
might  derive  fh>m  a  clergy  more  cknaly  attarbsd  m 
hhnself.*— Trawmrr. 


ADHESION,  ADHERENCE. 

These  terms  are  both  derived  (hmi  the  verb  adAsrs, 
one  expressing  the  proper  or  figurative  aense,  and  tbe 
other  the  moral  sense  or  acceptation. 

There  is  a  power  of  adkesiom  in  all  gludnooi  bodtei ; 

*  We  suffer  equal  pain  from  the  pertinacious  adhetiam 
of  unwelcome  Images,  as  from  the  evanescence  of 
those  which  are  pleasing  and  useful.*— Joaxaon. 
There  is  a  disposition  for  adherence  In  steady  minds : 

*  Shakspeare's  adherence  to  ceneral  nature  has  expoae4 
him  to  the  censure  of  crlticLs,  who  form  their  Judge, 

upon  narrower  prlnciplca.*- 


ADJACENT,  ADJOINING,  CONTIGUOUS. 
Jl4jaeefit^  In  Latfai  a^focena^  participle  of  a^'ssss,  fi 
eomponnded  of  ad  mnijaeoo  to  lie  near ;  — '- — ' 


hy  meana  of  lopea;  *Tha 


■el  aie  attaehad  |o  a  masi 
playwUcii  ihto  pntlMddt 


the  words  Imply,  signifies  behw  Johied  together; 
tigmauot  in  French  camtigm^  Latin  cMtvaas,  cohmb 
from  eatUingo  or  c«n  and  tamgo,  signk>ng  to  touek 


What  Is  a^aemu  may  be  separated  altogether  by  thn 
Intervention  of  some  third  oMeet;  *Tb«r  have  been 
beating  op  for  volunteers  at  York,  and  the  towns  ad- 
jacent ;  bot  nobody  wUl  list.*— GmAiivtiaA.  What  la 
adj&ining  must  touch  In  some  part ;  *  Aa  ha  happens  in 
have  no  estate  ad>tfHtif>  eqnal  to  hia  « 


skms  are  often  borne  without  rasistanca.*— Jonnaen. 
What  Is  cMivrMMs  must  be  fitted  to  touch  entirely  on 
one  side;  *  We  arrived  at  the  vtaMat  bonndartea  ofn 
wood  wrrtch  lay  eaaci/aras  to  a  |4ain.'— SrnniA. 
Lands  are  a^\frsnl  to  a  houae  or  a  town;  fields  ara 
'fstatv  to  aach  other;  booses  tiOntign»u$  to  each 


adioim 
other. 


EPITHET,  ADJECTIVE. 


EmUud  la  the  technical  term  of  the  rhetorician :  aJ- 
joeme  that  of  the  kTammarian.  The  same  word  is  an 
epithet  as  it  qualilka  the  sense ;  it  Is  an  o/JQective  as  h 
is  atiart  of  speech:  thus  in  tbe  phraae  'Alexander  thn 
Great,*  great  Is  an  epithat,  inaamuch  as  It  designataa 
Alaxan&r  to  dlstincttoa  from  all  other  persons:  It  la 
an  adieetioe  aa  It  exp^eeaos  a  quality  in  distinction 
from  tiie  noon  Alexander,  wkich  denotes  a  Uilng.  Tha 
epithet  hiBtrw  is  the  woivl  added  by  way  of  ornament 
to  the  diction;  the  a4fecti^  from  adjeUivwm^ia  Om 
word  added  to  the  noun  as  Its  appsadage}  and  made 
subservient  to  it  hi  all  Ita  lnflactA>ns.  When  we  am 
eathaating  the  nieriia  of  any  one's  style  or  composi- 
tion, we  shoold  speak  of  tiie  sptiAets  be  uaea;  when 
wa  are  talkhig  of  worda,  their  dependenciea,  and  reln- 
tiona,  we  should  speak  of  ad^settess;  an  epithet  la 
eitiier  gentie  or  harsh,  an  a^fscitas  Is  eltiier  a  noun  or 
a  pronoun  adiective. 

All  adieetnMs  an  epiiheu,  bat  aH  epiikt^  ara  not 
adieuivm;  tinas  in  VlrgU*s  PaUr  JtksM,  tiw  paUr  In 
an  dfiOst,  bot  not  an  ai^fsciMM. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  BEPARA'TB,  DISTINOUI8B 
JikMrast,  9.Jhaemt:  aapmraU^  In  Latin  aqpvalaiw 
participle  of  SM«m,  Is  couponnded  of  <s  ano  pars  ic 
diapaae  apart,  aignlfyiac  to  nottbinaa  aao»dar,<x  at  t 
dtstanoa  from  each  otiier :  difimgmah.  In  French  dM 
fftysr,  Lail9  dig^ngn^  la  componndaA  of  the  Mpt 
rmtiva  (vagoaklon  du  and  t<«if«  tntinga  or  coloor,  a|f 
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ItMlf :  tmarmting  mod  MitOrngMiak- 
i  Mtwroal  obJACla.*  ArraufeoMBt, 
m  aerve  to  s^mrmU;  tbe 
oatwud  manu  attached 


t  Btiki  ^  wUeh  tbqr  may  ba 

^jtMrmeTkiumA  la  tlw  Boral  mbn  only :  9tpmrmt» 
■MMly  in  a  phyaical  aente;  dutmgmi»k  elthar  In  a 
moral  or  physical  lenn :  we  «*«Craet  what  we  wUb  to 
regard  particttlarly  and  ladiTldually ;  we  atpmrmU  what 
we  wish  not  to  be  united:  we  dittmgvuh  what  we 
wieh  not  to  confound.  Toe  mind  perlbmw  tbe  office 
of  mkttrmetiwm  for  Iteelf ;  tmarmting  and  dfotin^auA- 
•iV  are  exerted  on  a«t«mal  o^■"^  "■  * 
place,  time,  and  clrcumataneea 
Ideas  formed  of  thinge,  toe  oa 
to  tbem,  tbe  qualities  attributed  to  tbem,  lerTe  to  dat- 
Unguith* 

By  tbe  operatioo  of  «*«eraeeiMi  tbe  mind  createo  for 
llaelf  a  moititude  of  new  Ideas:  hi  tbe  act  of  ttpmra- 
Hon  bodies  are  removed  from  each  other  by  distance 
of  place:  in  the  act  of  rfw(tii#iM«*tiif  otalects  are  die- 
covered  to  be  similar  or  dissimilar.  Qualities  are  tb- 
stracled  from  the  subjects  in  which  tbey  are  inlMtent: 
countries  ate  •«ar«t«d  by  mountains  or  seas:  their 
inhabitants  are  m»timfmi»ktd  by  their  dress,  lanniafe, 
or  manners.  The  mind  is  never  lew  aMracted  from 
ooe*s  IHmds  than  when  tepmraud  from  them  by  Im- 
mense oceans:  it  requires  a  keen  eye  to  dutiufuuk 
objects  that  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Volatile  persons  eanly  Mbttract  their  roiods  ttom  the 
■ost  soleou  scenes  to  Ox  them  on  trifling  objects  that 
pan  before  them ;  *  We  ought  to  akttrau  our  minds 
nom  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in  ihoee  we  om- 
verse  witti,  till  we  have  received  some  good  informa- 
tloa  of  tlw  disposition  of  their  minds.*— Stbklb.  An 
lueoeial  temper  leads  some  men  to  atparMU  themselves 
from  all  their  companions;  *  It  is  an  eminent  Instance 
of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind  that 
lie  was  able  to  teparau  knowledge  from  those  weak- 
nesses by  which  knowledge  Is  generally  disgraced.*— 
JoMMSOM.  An  absurd  ambition  leads  others  to  diatm- 
MwUk  themselves  by  their  eccentricities;  *Footenelle, 
u  bis  panegyrick  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  ckises  a  k)ng 
enumeration  of  that  phllosopber*B  virtues  and  attain- 
menu  with  an  observation  that  be  was  not  dittm- 
gui§ked  ftom  other  men  by  any  singularity  either 
natural  or  aflbcted.*— Jobxsoh. 


TO  DEDUCT,  8UBT&A0T. 

JDsdlMf,  nrom  the  Latin  deduetut  participle  of  ds- 

les,  and  tnUrmtt^  from  tmktrmetum  participle  of  m^- 


trak0y  have  both  the  sense  of  taking  from,  but  tlie 
former  Is  used  In  a  general,  and  the  latter  In  a  technical 
sense.  He  who  makes  an  estimate  Is  obliged  to  dadacC; 
lie  who  makes  a  calculation  is  oUlged  to  tuttrmet, 

Tbe  tradesman  dadmtU  what  has  been  paid  from 
-what  remains  due;  *The  popish  clergy  took  to  them- 
selves tbe  whole  residue  of  the  intestate's  estate,  afrer 
tlie  two-thirds  of  the  wife  and  children  were  dsdueud.* 
— Rlackstohb.  The  accountant  subtract*  small  sums 
ttom  the  gross  amount ;  *  A  codicil  Is  a  suppleroeot  to 
a  will,  being  for  Its  explanation  or  alteration,  or  to 
make  some  addition  to  or  else  some  Bubtractum  from 
the  former  dlqxMltions  of  the  testator.'— Blacxstonb. 


TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,  DISJOIN,  DETACH. 
Whatever  is  united  or  Joined  In  any  way  may  be 
§tpmratsd  (r.  Th  nibtract)^  be  tbe  Junction  natural  or 
■artificial;  'Can  a  body  be  Inflammable  from  which  it 
wouM  poKzIe  a  chymlst  to  teparats  an  inflammable 
ingredient  T— Botlb.  To  «ever,  which  is  but  a  varia- 
tion of  ttie  verb  to  «ip«rat«,  Is  a  mode  of  taartOing 
natural  bodies,  or  bodies  naturally  Joined :  *To  men- 
tion only  that  species  of  shell-flsh  that  grow  to  the  sur- 
fhce  of  several  rocks,  and  Immediately  die  upon  their 
being  snared  from  tbe  place  where  they  grow.' — 
Addison.  We  may  atfmrala  In  part  or  entirely;  we 
savar  entirely:  we  separats  with  or  without  violence ; 
we  savar  with  violence  only:  we  may  separata  papers 
whkh  have  been  pasted  together,  or  fruits  which  have 
grown  together ;  but  the  head  is  severed  from  the  body, 
or  a  branch  from  the  trunk.  There  Is  the  same  dla- 
Unction  between  these  terms  In  their  moral  application ; 
*Tbey  (the  French  republicans)  never  have  aban- 
doned, and  never  will  abandon,  their  old  steady  maxim 

•  Vldt  Abba  OInid:  ** DMDfiMr, atptiir.** 


of  aapmting  tbe  peopla  from  their 

BtJEJU. 

Better  I  were  distract ; 
So  sbolild  my  tliongbto  be  savar' d  from  my  griefo. 

SHAKSKAaa. 

To  aeparau  may  be  said  of  things  which  are  only  re- 
motehr  connected ;  di$joiny  which  signifies  to  destroy  a 
Junalon,  Is  said  of  things  which  are  so  Intimately  con- 
nected that  tliey  might  be  Joined ;  *In  times  and  re- 
gioos,  so  dinoinad  from  each  other  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  Imaalned  any  communication  of  senti- 
ments, has  prevailed  a  general  and  ^Iform  expectatioa 
of  probitlating  God  by  corporeal  austerities.^— Joair- 
soif.  We  separata  as  convenience  requires;  we  may 
aeparau  in  a  right  or  a  wrong  manner :  we  mostly  di«- 
jain  things  which  ought  to  remain  Joined :  we  separata 
qrllables  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  but  they  are 
sometimes  disjoinad  In  writinc  by  an  accidental 
erasure.  To  detatkt  which  signmes  to  destroy  a  con- 
tract, has  an  intermediate  sense  between  separata  and 
disjain^  applying  to  bodies  which  are  neither  so  loosely 
connected  as  thie  former,  nor  so  ckMdy  as  the  latter: 
we  separaU  things  that  directly  meet  in  no  point;  we 
dizain  those  which  meet  in  every  point ;  we  detaek 
those  thinn  which  meet  In  one  iwlnt  only;  '  The  seve- 
ral parts  of  it  are  deUchad  one  from  the  other,  and  yet 
Join  again,  one  cannot  tell  how.'— Fopb.  Bomeiimes 
the  word  datadk  has  a  moral  application,  as  to  dHaeh 
persons,  that  Is,  the  minds  of  peraons,  from  their  party : 
so  likewise  detached^  In  distinction  from  a  connected 
piece  of  composition ;  '  As  for  tbe  detackad  rbapsodiea 
which  Lycuiipis  in  more  early  times  brought  with  hia 
out  of  Asia,  they  must  have  been  exoeadUngly  imper- 
fect*—Cumbbeland. 

TO  DISJOINT,  DISMEMBER. 

DirfsAtf  signifles  to  separate  at  tbe  Joint;  di^»Milip 
signifies  to  separate  tlie  members. 

The  terms  here  spoken  of  derive  their  distinct 
meaning  and  application  from  the  signlflcatloo  of  tha 
words  joint  and  sMsi^er.    A  Ihnb  of  the  body  may  be 
disjointed  if  It  be  so  put  out  of  the  mat  that  it  cannot 
act ;  but  the  body  itself  is  dismembered  when  the  dif- 
ferent limbs  or  parts  are  separated  from  each  other. 
So  in  the  metaphorical  sense  our  ideas  are  said  to  be 
di^ointad  when  they  are  so  thrown  out  of  their  order 
that  they  do  not  fall  In  with  one  anotlwr ;  and  king- 
doms are  said  to  be  dismembered  where  any  part  or 
parts  are  separated  from  tbe  rest ; 
Along  tbe  woods,  along  the  moorisb  fens, 
Sighs  tlie  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm, 
And  up  among  the  loose  di^ovued  cliffik 

Tbomsoii. 
Where  shall  I  And  bis  corpse!  WbateaithstistaliM 
Bis  trunk  dw8Mai*«rtd  and  his  cold  remains  1 

Detdbii. 
And  yet,  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjainlad  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv'd 
With  new  flosb'd  hopes  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

'THOMaOlf. 

*  Tbe  kingdom  of  East  Saxony  was  diawuwibarad  fltooi 
that  of  Kenu*— fluMB. 


TO  ADDICT,  DEVOTE,  APPLY. 

Addict^  In  Latin  addieftw,  participle  of  addiea^  eon- 
pounded  of  ad  and  diee,  signifies  to  speak  or  declare  la 
nvour  of  a  thing,  to  exert  one*s  self  In  its  fkvour ; 
deveCs,  in  Latin  davatms^  participle  of  davavaa^  signl- 
fles  to  vow  or  make  resolutions  for  a  thing ;  <gv<y,  tai 
French  ^pUfuer^  Latin  applies^  is  compounded  of 
^  or  od  and  pUeot  signifyinii  to  knit  or  Join  one's  self 
to  a  thing. 

To  addict  is  to  indulge  one*s  self  in  any  particular 
practice ;  to  davota  is  to  direct  one's  powers  and  meaas 
to  any  particular  pursuit;  to  avplp  is  to  employ  one's 
time  or  attention  about  any  object.  Men  are  addicted 
to  vices :  they  devote  their  talents  to  tbe  acquirement 
of  any  art  or  science:  they  afplp  their  minds  to  the 
invasUgation  of  a  suMect. 

Children  begin  earty  to  addict  themselves  to  lying 
when  they  have  any  thing  to  conceal  People  who 
aft  dsvslsd  lo  thiii  apMtiiai  wrt  friirdtntoi^  to  t^nn- 
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Mhrei,  and  to  in  with  whom  tbey  we  eonmcted. 
Whoever  mppUet  hie  mind  to  the  contempletloii  of 
nature,  and  Um  worka  of  creatioa,  wUI  feel  himeelf 
Impresed  with  aubame  and  reverential  Ideaa  of  the 
Creator. 

We  are  addieUd  to  a  thing  from  an  hrreatelhl* 
paMion  or  propemitr;  *At  the  pleasurea  of  luiury 
arevery  expensive,  they  put  ihoae  who  are  addicud  to 
them  upon  raiaina  fVeah  aupptlea  of  money  by  all  the 
■lelhoda  of  rapaciouineai  and  corruption.'— A  ddwoii. 
We  are  devoUd  to  a  thinf  ftom  a  ttrong  but  aclUed 
atuchment  to  it;  *Pereona  who  have  dn»ud\beat- 
aelvea  to  God  are  venerable  to  all  who  fear  him.'— 
Bkrkxlit.  We  applw  to  a  thing  (torn  a  aeme  of  ita 
utility  ■  « Tully  haa  obeerved  that  a  lamb  no  aooner 
fallB  from  Ita  mother,  but  Immediately,  and  of  Its  own 
accord,  It  an>li^  h«lf  «<>  ^^  teat.*— Addwom.  We 
mddia  ouraelvea  to  study  by  yielding  to  our  passion  for 
It :  we  devou  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  klnx  and 
country  by  empibying  all  our  powers  to  their  benefit: 
we  ayply  to  business  by  giving  it  aU  the  time  and 
attention  that  It  requirea.  ^   ^      , 

Jtddict  is  seldomer  used  in  a  good  than  in  a  bad 
■ense;  dnoU  is  mostly  employed  in  a  good  aenae; 
§ffif  in  an  iadiflbrem 


TO  ADDRESS,  APPLY. 

Addmt  \M  eompounded  of  U  and  drtt,  in  Spaniah 
itrfT,  Latin  dirtxi^  preterit  of  dirigo  to  direct,  slg- 
airying  to  direct  one's  self  to au  object;  o^/y,  v.  To 
rnddieU 

An  mddres*  la  immediately  directed  from  one  party 
to  another,  either  perronally  or  by  wriUng ;  an  ap- 
pUcMtion  may  be  made  through  the  medium  of  ftthird 
panon.  An  address  may  be  made  for  an  Indifferent 
Purpose  or  without  any  express  object ;  but  an  appli- 
€atwm  la  alwaya  occasioned  by  some  aeiloua  circum- 
itance. 

We  Mddre*9  thoae  to  whom  we  apeak  or  write; 
•Many  are  the  Inconveniencea  which  happen  from  the 
improper  manner  of  addrus^  in  common  sfieech,  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  m  different  quality.*— 
BrsaLl.  We  tf^  to  thoae  to  whom  we  wish  to 
eommunlcate  some  object  of  peraonal  interest;  'Thus 
all  the  words  of  lordship,  honour,  and  grace,  are  only 
repetlUona  to  a  man  that  the  king  has  ordered  him  to 
be  called  so,  but  no  evidences  tliat  there  Is  any  thing  in 
himself  tliat  wouM  give  the  man,  who  afflU*  to  him, 
those  ideas  without  the  creation  of  his  master.*— 
8Taai.a..  An  addrett  therefore  may  be  made  without 
an  applieation ;  and  an  a^Ucution  may  be  made  by 
means  of  an  address. 

It  Is  a  privilege  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  the 
■ubjeet  may  address  the  monarch,  and  avply  fbr  a 
ledreaa  of  grievances.  We  cannot  pass  throuah  the 
atreeta  of  the  metropolis  without  being  continually  ad- 
dressed by  beggara,  who  applp  for  the  relief  of  arti- 
ficial more  than  for  real  wants.  Men  In  power  are 
always  expoaed  to  be  puMlckly  addressed  by  persons 
who  wish  to  obtrude  their  opiiilons  upon  them,  and  to 
have  perpetual  mpplieatiana  from  thoae  who  aolldt 
Ikvoura.  ... 

An  address  may  be  rude  or  civil,  an  appUcaUon 
nay  be  frequent  or  urgent  It  Is  impertinent  to  address 
any  one  with  whom  we  are  not  acquainted,  unless  we 
have  any  reaaon  for  making  an  application  to  ttiem. 

TO  ATTEND  TO,  MIND,  REGARD,  HEED, 

jfttead.  In  French  aUtndre^  Latin  atUmda,  tarn- 
ponnded  of  at  or  od  and  Undc  to  stretch,  signifies  to 
atretch  or  bend  the  mind  to  a  thing ;  mtad,  from  the 
noun  mind,  signifies  lo  have  in  the  mind ;  rtgordy  In 
French  r«r«r^er,  compounded  of  r«  and  garder,  comes 
ftom  the  German  wakren  to  see  or  look  at,  aignlfying 
to  look  upon  again  or  with  attention ;  heed,  in  German 
kUtJken^  In  all  probability  cornea  from  vt(«,  and  the 
Latin  videa  to  see  or  nay  attention  to ;  nMieey  from  the 
Latin  notitia  knowledge,  signifies  to  get  the  knowledge 
of  or  have  In  one*s  mind. 

The  idea  of  fixing  the  mind  on  an  cbificl  h  common 
to  all  these  terms.  As  this  Is  the  characterlstick  of 
eatsntioihattsmd  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  specUlck 
terms.  We  attend  In  minding^  regarding,  kaadingy 
mst  m^HH*  SBd  alBD  to  many  oaaw  lo  wMeU  tbaaa 


not  aiBiiloyei.   To  aiMla  to  «CIm<  fa  • 

thing,  ao  that  it  may  not  be  ftirgoctea ;  toregmrd  la  to 
took  on  a  thing  aaof  bnportance;  toAssd  la  u>tttmd 
ta  a  thing  firoro  a  principle  of  caution ;  to  naCica  la  to 
think  OH  that  which  strikes  the  senses. 

We  miumd  u  a  speaker  when  we  hear  and  onder^ 
stand  his  words;  *  Conversation  will  naturally  famiak 
na  wlih  hinta  which  we  did  not  att«iid  la,  and  naafeo 
ua  enjoy  other  men*s  parte  and  reflectiona  aa  well  aa 
our  own.*- Addisom.  We  mind  what  is  said  whan  wa 
bear  it  in  mind ; 

Cease  to  request  me,  let  us  mind  our  way, 
Another  aong  requirea  another  day.— DaTOCii. 
We  regard  what  Is  said  by  dwelling  and  reflacUng  on 
it ;  *  Tne  voice  of  reaaon  is  more  to  be  regarded  than 
the  bent  ofany  present  inclination.*— AoDiaoa.   Hoed 
ia  given  to  whatever  awakena  a  aense  of  danger ; 
Ah !  why  was  rain  so  attractive  ntade^ 
Or  why  fond  man  ao  easily  betray'd  ? 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along. 
The  genUe  voke  of  peace  or  pleasure's  song  i 
Coixiaa. 
Xoties  Is  taken  of  what  paawa  outwardly :  *  I  believn 
that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  acci- 
dental intelligence  and  various  conversation,  by  vigi- 
lance that  permitted  nothing  to  |iass  without  aoCtcs.'— 
JoBifsoN.  Children  should  always  aUend  when  spoken 
to,  and  wind  what  is  said  to  them ;  they  should  regard 
the  counsels  of  their  parents,  so  aa  to  make  them  the 
rule  of  their  conduct,  and  heed  their  warninga  ao  aa  to 
avoid  the  evil ;  they  should  netite  what  paaaes  befom 
them  so  as  to  apply  it  to  some  uaeful  purpoae.    It  la  n 
part  of  politeness  to  aUmd  ta  tvtry  minute  clreaoi- 
stance  which  affecta  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
thoae  with  whom  we  aasociate :  men  wlio  are  actuated 
by  any  passion  seldom  pav  any  regard  to  the  dicutaa 
of  conscience ;  nor  heed  the  unfkvouraMe  * '— ' 


which  their  conduct  makes  on  others ;  for  In  fact  th«r 
aeldom  think  what  ia  aaid  of  them  to  be  worth  thav 
notice* 

TO  ATTEND,  HEARKEN,  LISTEN. 

Attend,  V.  To  atttnd  U ;  hearkeny  in  German  *ar«*sn, 
is  an  Intenaive  of  hOren  lo  hear ;  listen  probably  cooMa 
from  the  German  Hsten  to  luat  after,  becauae  lislaning 
apringa  IVom  an  eager  deaire  to  hear. 

Attend  ia  a  mental  action ;  hearken  both  eorporwl 
and  mental ;  Usttn  simply  corporeal  To  attmd  is  to 
have  the  mind  engaged  on  what  we  hear ;  to  hatrkam 
and  listen  are  to  strive  to  bear.  People  aUtnd  when 
they  are  addressed ; 

Hush*d  winds  the  topmost  branchea  aeareely  band, 

As  if  thy  tuneful  song  they  did  attoad.— Dbtdk*. 
They  hearken  to  what  is  said  by  otheia :  *  What  a 
deluge  of  lust,  and  fraud,  and  violence  would  In  a  Httia 
time  overflow  the  whole  nation,  if  theae  wiae  advocates 
for  morality  (the  freethinkers)  were  univeraalfy  4*«r*- 
sned  to.*-BKREKLBT.  Men  listen  to  what  paaaea  be- 
tween others ; 

While  Chane  hosh*d  standa  listening  to  the  nolae, 

And  wondera  at  confusion  not  hisown.— Daiims. 

It  Is  alwaya  proper  to  attend,  and  moatly  of  impor- 
Unce  to  hearken,  but  iVequently  improper  to  Ustm. 
The  mind  that  Is  occupied  with  another  object  cannot 
attend:  we  are  not  disposed  to  hearken  when  the  thiof 
does  not  appear  interesting:  curiosity  o(\en  impelato 
listening  to  what  does  not  concern  the  listener. 

Listen  Is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  hearing, 
ao  as  to  attend :  it  is  necesrary  at  all  times  to  listen  to 
the  dictatea  of  reason.  It  is  of  great  Importance  for  a 
learner  to  attend  to  the  rules  that  are  laid  down :  It  la 
essential  for  young  people  in  grneral  to  hearken  to  tha 
counsels  of  their  elders,  and  to  listen  to  tht  admonl- 
tiooa  of  conscience. 

TO  HEAR,  HEARKEN,  OVERHEAR. 
To  hear  is  properly  the  act  of  the  ear ;  It  ia  aoin»> 
times  totally  absuacted  fW>m  the  mind,  when  we  hem 
and  do  not  understand ; 

I  kMk'd,  I  llsten*d,  dreadfhl  aoonda  I  hear. 
And  the  dire  forma  of  hoatllt  foda  apprar. 
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t^UsHbn  ii  n  aetof  the  ear,  and  ttie  mind  la  eon- 
jnnetliim;  itlinpll«aneiS»ttoA««r,«tendenicyoftlie 
Mr; 

Bat  aged  Nereoa  hutrkau  to  his  love.— Dftn>BN. 
To  090rk$ar  is  to  iumr  elandestinely,  or  uoknown  to 
Ibe  penoo  wbo  Is  beaid,  wbetlier  designedly  or  not ; 
If  he  fkU  of  that 

He  win  have  other  means  to  eut  jou  off; 

1 0v«rktmrd  him  and  his  practices.— Shacspbars. 
We  iUmr  sounds :  wo  hearken  for  the  sense ;  we  over 
kemr  the  words :  a  quick  ear  kemre  the  smallest  sound 
m  wilUiig  mind  kaarkene  to  what  Is  said:  a  prying 
corioslty  leads  to  nerlutinnf, 

ATTENTION,  APPUCATION,  STUDY. 

These  terms  Indicate  a  direction  of  the  thoughts  to 
•a  object,  but  dil&rlng  In  the  degree  of  steadiness  and 
Hofce. 

AtunUon  {v.  TV  attend  to)  marks  the  simple  bend- 
ing of  the  mind ;  appUeatien  (v.  TV  addreee)  marks 
an  envelopment  or  engagement  of  the  powers ;  •  bring- 
ing them  into  a  state  of  close  contaa ;  ttudy^  from  the 
Latin  etudee  to  desire  eagerly,  marks  a  degree  of  (^- 
plicaiion  that  arises  from  a  strong  desire  of  attaining 
the  object. 

Jittanthn  Is  the  first  requisite  for  making  a  progress 
la  the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  It  may  be  given  In 
various  degrees,  and  It  rewards  according  to  the  pro- 

Krtion  in  which  It  is  given ;  a  divided  attention  is 
wever  more  hurtAU  man  otherwise ;  it  retards  the 
progress  of  the  learner  while  it  Injures  his  mind  by 
improper  exercise ;  *  Those  whom  sorrow  Incapacitates 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  cmitemplatlon,  may  properly 
applf  to  such  divorsionB,  provided  they  are  innocent, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  attention.*— ionnaoJH.  -ap- 
plication \m  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  perfection 
In  any  pursuit ;  it  cannot  be  partial  or  variable,  like 
aUention;  It  must  be  the  constant  exercise  of  power 
or  the  regular  and  uniform  use  of  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end :  youth  Is  the  period  for  Mnlieationj 
when  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  in  full  vigour ; 
no  degree  of  it  In  after-life  will  supply  its  deficiency 
In  younger  years  •  *  I  could  heartily  wish  there  was 
the  same  opplieatMn  and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and 
improve  our  church  musick  as  have  been  lately  be- 
■towed  upon  that  of  the  state.'— Aooison.  Study  Is 
that  species  of  appUeation  which  is  most  purely  Intel- 
lectaal  li»-its  nature :  it  Is  the  exercise  of  the  mind  for 
Itself  and  In  Itself,  its  native  efibrt  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity ;  It  embraces  both  attention  and  appUeation. 
The  student  attends  to  all  he  hears  and  sees ;  oppliee 
what  he  has  learned  to  the  acquirement  of  what  he 
wishes  to  learn,  and  digests  the  whole  by  the  exercise 
of  reflection :  as  nothing  is  thoroughly  undetstood  or 
properly  reduced  to  practice  without  etudy^  the  pro- 
ibsrional  roan  most  choose  this  road  in  order  to  reach 
the  summit  of  excellence :  *  Other  things  may  be  seised 
with  might,  or  purchased  with  money,  but  knowledge 
la  to  be  gained  only  with  ttaidy.*— Johmsok. 


TO  DISREGARD,  NEGLECT,  8UGHT. 

To  disregard  signifies  properlv  not  to  regard; 
neglect^  In  Latin  negle^ne,  particijHe  of  negUgo,  com- 
pounded of  nee  and  legOt  signioes  not  to  choose; 
aUgktt  ftom  Ugktf  signifies  lo  make  light  of  or  eel 
Hgnt  by. 

We  dieregard  the  warnings,  the  words,  or  opinions 
of  another ;  we  neglect  their  Injunctkms  or  their  pre- 
cepts. To  dieregard  results  from  the  settled  purpose 
or  the  mind ;  to  ne^j^u  ftom  a  temporary  forgetfiil- 
ness  or  oversight.  What  Is  disregarded  \a  seen  and 
passed  over ;  what  Is  neglected  Is  generally  not  thought 
of  at  the  time  required.  What  is  disregarded  does 
not  strike  the  mind  at  all ;  what  is  neglected  enters 
the  mind  only  when  It  Is  before  the  eye :  the  former  Is 
an  action  employed  on  present  objects;  the  latter 
on  that  which  Is  paat:  what  we  disregard  Is  not 
asteeroed ;  •  The  new  notkm  that  has  prevailed  of 
late  years  that  the  ChrisUan  religion  Is  little  more 
than  a  good  system  of  morality,  must  In  course  draw 
OB  a  disregard  to  spiritual  exercise.'— Gibson.  What 
wa  neglect  is  often  esteemed,  but  not  suAdenUy  to  be 
1 — I  ^  pnctiabA ; 


Boaoty  *s  a  charm,  hot  aoon  the  eharm  will  pa«; 

As  lilies  lie  neglected  on  the  plain. 

While  dusky  byacmths  for  use  remain.— Dbtdbb. 
A  child  disregards  the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent; 
he  neglects  to  use  the  remedies  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed to  him. 

Disregard  and  negleU  are  firequently  not  personal 
acts ;  they  respect  the  thing  more  than  the  person ; 
eUgkt  Is  altogether  an  intentional  act  towards  an  Indl^ 
vidual.  We  dieregard  or  n^leet  things  oiten  from  a 
heedleasneas  of  temper;  the  consequence  either  of 
youth  or  habit:  we  slight  a  person  fh)m  feelings  of 
dislike  or  contempt  Young  people  should  disregard 
nothing  that  Is  said  to  them  by  their  superiours ;  nor 
neglect  any  thing  which  they  are  enjoined  to  do ;  nor 
slight  any  one  to  whom  they  owe  personal  attention : 
*  You  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any  regard 
fbr  one  whom  he  sees  you  slight.*— Imckx.  Slight  to 
also  sometimes  applied  to  moral  objects  in  the  same 
sense ;  *  When  once  devotion  fkncies  herself  under  tlia 
Influence  of  a  divine  Impulse,  it  Is  no  wonder  she  alightt 
human  oidlnancea.'— ADmsoH. 

INADVERTENCY.  INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 
Inadnertenef^  ttom  advert  lo  turn  the  mind  to,  to 
allied  to  inattention  {v.  JSttentive)^  when  the  act  of 
the  mind  to  signified  In  general  terms ;  and  to  over- 
sight  when  any  particular  instance  of  inadoertenef 
occurs.  Inadvertejuf  never  designates  a  habit,  InU 
inattention  does;  the  former  tenn,  therefore,  to  ua- 
Qualified  by  the  reproachful  sense  which  attaches  to 
the  latter :  any  one  may  be  guilty  of  inadvertencies, 
since  tiie  mind  that  to  occupied  with  many  sub^ecta 
equally  serious  may  be  turned  so  steadily  towarda 
same  that  otliers  may  escape  notice ;  *  Ignorance  or 
msdesrttfncy  will  admit  of  some  extennatkm.'— Sootb. 
inattention^  which  designates  a  direct  waM  of  atten- 
tion^  to  always  a  (kult,  and  belongs  only  to  the  young, 
or  such  as  are  thoughtless,  either  by  nature  or  ctrcum> 
stances;  *The  expense  of  attending  (the  Scottish 
Parliament),  the  inattention  of  the  age  to  any  lenl 
or  regutor  system  of  government,  but  above  all,  the 
exorbitant  authority  or  the  nobles,  made  thto  nrivil^ 
of  so  little  value  as  to  be  almost  neglected.*— kobbrt> 
SON.  Since  inadoertenef  to  an  occasional  act,  it  must 
not  be  too  often  repeated,  or  it  becomes  inatUntion, 
An  oversight  to  properly  a  species  of  inadvertencf, 
which  arises  from  k)oking  over,  or  passing  by,  a  thing. 
fnadvertencf  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  cause  of  the 
mistake,  namely,  the  particular  abstraction  of  the  mind 
from  the  object ;  the  term  oversigfu  seems  to  refer  to 
the  misuke  itself,  namely,  the  mtoiing  something 
which  ought  to  have  been  taken :  It  to  an  inadverisnap 
in  a  person  to  omit  speaking  to  one  of  the  company; 
it  to  an  oversight  in  a  tradesman  who  omits  to  include 
certain  artkles  in  hto  reckoning :  we  pardon  an  laod- 
vertenep  in  another,  since  the  consequences  are  never 
serious;  we  must  be  guarded  against  oversights  la 
business,  as  their  consequences  may  be  serious ;  '  The 
ancient  crlticks  discover  beauties  which  escape  theoh* 
servation  of  the  vulgar,  and  ^ery  often  find  reasons 
for  palliating  such  little  slips  and  oversi^Us  In  tbt 
writings  of  eminent  authors.*— Aonison. 

TO  NEGLECT,  OMIT. 

AV/lecC,  V.  To  disregard;  omit,  in  Latin  eautto,  or 
ob  and  mitts,  slinifles  to  pot  aside. 

The  Idea  of  lettlna  pass  or  slip,  or  of  not  oslnf,  Is 
comprehended  In  the  signlflcatlon  of  both  thesa 
terms;  the  former  to,  however,  a  culpable,  the  latter 
an  bidlflbmt,  action.  What  we  usglsct  ought  not  to 
hensgleeted; 

Heaven, 
Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglect 

MILTON. 

What  we  omit  maybe  omitted  or  otherwise,  as  eonva- 
nieiice  requires:  'These  personal  comparisons  I  owrit, 
because  I  would  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a 
spirit  of  flattery.'- Bacon.  In  indUTbtent  matters  they 
may  sometimes  be  applied  Indiflbrently ;  '  It  to  the 
great  exceltence  of  learning,  that  it  borrows  very  little 
fW>m  time  or  place ;  bnt  thb  quality  which  ^nstitutea 
nuich  of  ito  value  to  one  occasion  of  nsgkct.    Wh^ 
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may  bedoM  at  all  Ubmb  with  eqnal  profriaiy  ia  de- 
ferred (torn  dav  to  day,  ciU  the  miad  Is  gradually  recon- 
ciled to  the  MUMtM.*— JoBMoii.  Tbcae  terma  diflfer, 
however,  in  the  objecti  to  which  they  are  applied :  that 
Is  ntgUcUd  which  Is  practicable  or  serves  for  action ; 
that  H  omitted  which  serres  for  Intellectual  purposes: 
we  neglect  an  opportunity,  we  megieet  the  means,  the 
time,  the  use,  and  the  like ;  we  ewM  a  word,  a  sentence, 
a  dfure,  a  stroke,  a  circuautance,  and  the  like. 


NEGLI6ENT.RB] 


J6ENT,  REMISS,  CARELESS.  THOUGHT- 
LESS, HEEDLESS,  INATTENTIVE. 

jregUgemt  (v.  Ts  dieregari)  and  rmatM  respect  the 
outward  action :  eoreicM,  heedleee^  IkemgktUett  and 
tmattentive  respect  the  state  of  the  mind. 

M'egUgenee  and  remieenese  consist  in  not  doing  what 
ought  to  be  done ;  careUeeness  and  the  other  mental 
defects  may  show  themselves  hi  dohig  wrong,  as  well 
as  In  not  doing  at  all ;  lugiigemee  and  remiesneee  ars 
therefore,  to  careleesneee  and  the  others,  as  the  eflfect 
to  the  cause ;  for  no  one  is  so  apt  to  be  negUgemi  and 
remiee  as  he  who  Is  c«r«Zcs»,  although  at  tne  same 
time  negltgenu  and  remieenee*  arise  from  other  causes, 
and  carOeettmiy  tkougktU*snee»t  Ibc.  produce  Uke- 
wise  other  efliects.  ^Tegligent  h  a  stronger  term  than 
remiee :  one  Is  negUgeHt  In  neglecting  the  thing  that  Is 
expressly  beAire  one's  eyes ;  one  Is  remiee  In  forgetting 
that  which  was  e^Johied  some  time  previously :  the 
want  of  will  renders  a  person  negligent ;  the  want  of 
foterest  renders  a  person  remiee :  one  Is  negUgemt  In 
regard  to  business,  and  the  perfwmance  of  bocUly  la- 
bour :  one  Is  remiee  hi  duty,  or  in  such  thingi  as  re- 
spect mental  exertion.  Swvants  are  oommoiuy  negU- 
gent  In  what  concerns  their  master's  interest ;  teachers 
are  remiee  In  not  correcting  the  faults  of  their  pupils. 
M'egUgemce  is  thersfore  the  foult  of  personsof  all  da- 
acripiioos,  but  particularly  those  in  low  condition; 
*The  two  classes  most  apt  to  be  negligent  of  this  duty 
(religious  retirement)  are  the  men  of  pleaaure,  and  the 
men  of  bosineai.'— Buam.  Memieeneee  \»  a  ikult 
peculiar  to  thoee  Ui  a  more  elevated  station ; 

My  gen'rous  brother  Is  of  gentle  kind. 

He  seems  remiee^  but  bears  a  valiant  mind.— Pon. 
A  clerk  In  an  office  is  negligent  In  not  making  proper 
memorandums;  a  magistrate,  or  the  head  of  an  Insti- 
tution, is  remiee  in  the  exercise  of  ills  authority  by  not 
checking  irregularities. 

Cardeee  denotes  the  want  of  care  (v.  Cere)  In  the 
manner  of  doing  things ;  thongklUee  denotes  the  want 
of  thought  or  reflection  about  things ;  keedleee  denotes 
the  want  of  heeding  (v.  TV  attend)  or  regarding  things; 
inattentive  denotes  tlie  want  of  attention  to  things  (v. 
To  attend  te). 

One  Is  eareleee  only  In  trivial  matters  of  behaviour; 
one  is  thoughUeee  in  matt^v  of  greater  moment.  In 
what  respects  the  conduct.  CareUeeneee  leads  chil- 
dren to  make  mistakes  in  their  exercises,  or  in  what- 
ever they  commit  to  memory  or  to  paper ;  tkeugktUee- 
neee  leads  many  who  are  not  children  Into  serious 
errours  of  conduct,  when  they  do  not  think  of  or  bear 
in  mind  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  CareUee- 
neee is  occasional,  tkengktleeeneee  Is  permanent ;  the 
former  Is  inseparable  from  a  state  or  childhood,  the 
latter  is  a  constitutional  defect,  and  sometimes  attends 
a  roan  to  his  grave.  CareUeeneee  as  well  as  tkeugkt- 
Ufeneee  betrays  Itself  not  only  in  the  thing  that  Imme- 
diately employs  the  mind,  but  tkonghtUeeweee  re- 
spects thst  which  to  past,  and  cartleeeneee  lies  In  that 
which  regards  futurity ;  '  If  the  parts  of  time  were  not 
variously  coloured,  we  should  never  discern  their  de- 
parture and  SDCceftfiion,  but  should  live  tkoughtUee  of 
the  past,  and  cardeee  of  the  future.'— Jonasoif.  We 
may  not  only  be  eareUee  in  not  doing  the  thing  well 
that  wc  are  about,  but  we  may  be  cardeee  In  negUct- 
ing  to  do  it  at  all,  or  cardeee  about  the  event,  or  eare- 
Uee about  our  f\iture  Interest;  It  still  differs,  however, 
from  thougkUcee  in  this,  that  it  bespeaks  a  want  of 
interest  or  desire  for  the  thing;  but  thengktUee  be- 
speaks the  want  of  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  it :  the 
eareUee  person  abstains  m>m  using  the  means,  be- 
cause he  does  not  care  about  the  end ;  the  UkeughtUee 
person  cannot  act,  because  he  does  not  think:  the 
eareUee  person  sees  the  thing,  but  does  not  try  to  ob- 
tain It ;  the  tkenghtleee  person  has  not  the  thought  of 
Uinhlsmiod.  ^ 


Omreieae  la  applM  to  mwh  iMi|i  aa  raqnfavpv* 
minrntriri :  ik§ugkth»t  fnsnrhasianntrs  jmaian— f 
thought ;  keedUee  and  inatteeUioe  are  applied  to  plac- 
ing objecta  that  enaage  the  senses  or  the  thoughia  of 
the  moment  One  u  careUee  in  Irasiness,  tkougktU»9 
lBoonduct,A««dlsssia  walkhigorraiming,  nisffwifsaa 
In  listening:  eereleee  and  thengktUee  peraooa  aeglsal 
the  necessary  use  of  their  powers;  tlie  ktedltee  and 
inattentiwe  neglect  the  use  of  th^r  senses.  Csrslssa 
people  are  unfit  to  be  employed  in  the  managciaeai  of 
any  concerns ;  tkongktUee  people  are  unfit  to  have  tba 
management  of  themselves ;  heedUee  children  are  naik 
togo  mr  themselves;  inattentive  children  are  unlit  to 
be  led  by  others.  One  to  eareUee  and  inattentive  ia 
providUig  for  hto  good ;  one  to  tkenghtleee  and  keedte»9 
In  not  guarding  against  evH :  a  eareUee  person  does 
not  trouble  himaelf  about  advaocemeat ;  aa  iasfieafrisa 
person  does  not  concern  himself  about  improvemaat; 
a  thengktUee  person  brings  himself  Into  dlstreas ;  a 
keedUee  person  exposes  himself  to  accidents. 

UeedUee  and  tnattentive  are,  for  the  noat  part, 
applied  to  particular  circumstances,  and  In  that  eas* 
they  are  not  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  We  may  be  Aasd- 
less  of  a  thing  of  which  it  to  not  naadAil  to  take  •m 
heed; 

There  in  the  ruin,  keedleee  of  the  dead, 

The  abelter-aeeking  peasant  builds  hto  shed. 

OoijnMmi 
Or  t»alt«nfiv«  If  the  thing  doea  not  demand  aileallea; 
*In  the  midst  of  hto  glory  the  AhnWity  to  not  imeMmt 
Ctvs  to  the  meanest  of  hto  8iib}eeta.<--BLAUi. 


THOUGHTFUL,  CONSIDERATB, 
DELIBERATE. 
Tkengktf^  or  full  of  thinking  (v.  To  OaO,  v*- 
/set),  ceneiderate^  or  ready  to  ecneider  (v.  Te  emmei- 
der^  r^/lect),  and  deliberate^  ready  to  delikeraU  (v.  7\» 
eeneult),  rise  upon  each  other  in  ihdr  significatioa : 
he  who  is  tkengktfnl  does  not  forget  hto  duty  ;  he  who 
to  eoneiderate  pauso,  and  coneidere  properly  what  la 
hto  duty ;  he  who  deUberatee  coneidere  delikerateig. 
It  to  a  recommendation  to  a  subordbiate  peraoa  to  te 
tkonrktfnl  hi  dotog  what  to  wtohed  of  bhn ;  *  Mcq% 
minos  are  In  general  Inclined  to  tovliy,  much  more  tliaa 
to  tkongktful  melancholy.'— Blaik.  It  to  the  roooo^ 
mendauon  of  a  confidential  person  to  be  eeneideratoi, 
as  he  has  often  to  Judge  according  to  hto  own  dtocr** 
tion ;  *  Some  things  will  not  bear  much  aeal ;  and  ite 
more  earnest  we  are  about  them,  the  less  we  reoaaa> 
mend  ourselves  to  the  a(^nt>bation  of  sober  and  cs«- 
eiderate  men.'— Tillotson.  It  to  the  recommeadatioa 
of  a  person  who  is  acting  for  himself  in  critical  mat 
ttetelobeddiberau:  'There  to  a  vast  diflerence  b»> 
tween  sins  of  Infirmity  and  thoae  of  presumptloa,  aa 
vast  as  between  Inadvertency  and  ddiberatienJ'^' 
SoDTH.  There  to  this  (krther  dtotlncUon  In  the  word 
deliberate^  that  it  may  be  used  In  the  Imd  sense  to  mailt 
a  settled  Intention  to  do  evil ;  voung  peofiie  may  soesa- 
times  plead  in  extenuation  of  their  guilt,  that  tbdr 
misdeeds  do  not  arise  fVora  deliberate  malice. 


ATTENTIVE,  CAREFUL. 

Jtttentive  marks  a  readiness  to  attend  (v.  7>  atUmi 
te);  cartful  signifies  fuN  of  care  (v.  Csre,  eoUeitnde), 

These  epithets  denote  a  fixedness  of  mind :  we  art 
tBttentive  la  order  to  understand  and  improve ;  we  ara 
carefnl  to  avoid  mistakes.  An  attentive  schobir  pro- 
fits by  what  to  toM  him  In  learning  hto  task ;  a  car^ni 
scholar  performs  hto  exercise  correctly. 

Jtttention  respecto  matters  of  Judgement ;  eare  re- 
lates to  mechanical  or  ordinary  actions :  we  listen  at- 
tentively; we  read  or  write  eartfnlly.  A  servant 
muM  be  attentive  to  the  orders  that  are  given  him,  and 
careful  not  to  injure  hto  master's  property.  A  trans- 
lator must  be  attentive ;  a  transcriber  earful.  A 
tradesman  oucht  to  be  attejttive  to  the  wtohes  of  hto 
customers,  and  careful  In  keeping  his  aaxnincs.  Is 
an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these  terms  thcf 
preserve  a  similar  distinction ;  '  The  use  of  the  pas- 
sions Is  to  stir  up  the  soul,  to  awaken  the  understand- 
Ing,  and  to  make  the  whole  man  more  vlgorotn  and 
aUmttve  in  the  prosecution  of  hto  designs.*— Anmsoa. 
*  We  should  be  as  cartful  of  our  words  as  ouraetkNii, 
and  as  for  ttoia  speakhig  aa  doing  UL*— BrtrLB. 
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CAIE,  BOUdTUDE,  ANXIETY. 

Otfv,  In  Ladn  emra^  comet  probably  from  the  Greek 
«^of  power^  because  wboerer  has  power  baa  a  welcht 
memre ;  »0lieUud«y  In  French  solicitude,  Latin  MUt* 
€itud»  from  t^lUeito  to  disqniet,  compounded  of  »»Um 
■ad  du  to  put  altogether  In  oommoiton,  gigniflea  a 
oomplete  state  of  restleei  commotion ;  anxittf.  In 
French  tnxistd,  Latin  amxMUw,  from  Mnxitu  and  «a^, 
Greek  tyxf^i  Hebrew  p}f^  to  hang,  auflbcate,  torment, 
aimifiea  a  atata  of  extrame  auflering. 

Tlieae  ternw  exprcM  mental  pain  In  different  degrees ; 
ecra  leas  than  Miiette^  and  this  less  than  oasMty. 
Osrs  ooniiats  of  thought  and  feeling ;  aoUdtwdt  and 
•MCMff  of  leeltaigoaly.  On%  respects  the  past,  pre- 
■anc,  and  future;  9oUeitui»  and  mnnMtff  regard  the 
present  and  fbture.  Csrw  is  directed  towarih  the  pre- 
sent and  absent,  near  or  at  a  distance ;  Mltctteie  and 
aasMty  are  employed  about  that  which  is  absent  and 
at  a  certain  dIstaDce. 

We  are  tmrtful  about  the  means;  ioliatouM  and 
•nadmu  about  the  end ;  we  are  totiduut  to  obtain  a 
food ;  we  afe  mxMw  to  avoid  an  erlL  The  euru  of 
a  parent  exceed  everr  other  In  their  weight.  He  has 
•a  unceasing  tptidtmit  for  the  welfare  of  hia  children, 
•ad  experiences  many  an  aaxtoas  tlwught  lest  all  hte 
€mr$  siKMild  be  lost  upon  tliem. 

Csrw,  though  in  some  respects  an  tnllraiity  of  our 
■atore.  Is  a  conse^uwice  of  our  liroitod  knowledge, 
which  we  cannot  altogether  remove;  as  it  respects  we 
present,  It  lea  bonnden  duty:  but  when  it  extenda  to 
Maturity,  it  must  be  kepi  within  the  Umits  of  pious 
reslgnatioa; 

Buthiafkce 

Deep  scan  of  thunder  had  Intrench'd,  and  cars 

Bat  on  hte  (Med  cheek.—MiLTOM. 

Sclieitudt  and  anxittjf,  as  habits  of  the  mind,  are 
Irreconcilable  with  the  Alth  of  a  Christian,  which 
teaches  him  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow ;  *Can 
your  stUeitude  alter  the  course,  or  unravel  the  Intri- 
cacy, of  human  events  r— Blair.  *The  story  of  a 
man  who  grew  gray  in  the  space  of  one  night's  anxitt^ 
Is  irery  fkmoua.^— BrBCTATom. 

CARE,  CONCERN,  REGASD. 
-  Csrs,  In  Latin  atrm,  comes  probably  (torn  the 
Greek  xrfpec  autliority.  because  the  weight  of  utrg  rests 
whb  thoae  lit  autfiori^ ;  cMcsm,  from  the  Latin  cew- 
eem»t  compounded  of  eon  and  esme,  rignlfles  the  look- 
ing thoroughly  into  a  thing ;  regard^  in  nench  rerarder^ 
oompouniMd  of  re  and  gorder  to  look,  signifies  looking 
back  upon  a  thing. 

Ceare  and  eoncem  consist  both  of  tlMught  and  fbei- 
Ing,  but  ttie  latter  has  less  of  thooaht  than  feeling : 
Ttfmrd  consists  of  thought  only.    We  cere  for  a  tliii^ 
WDich  is  the  object  of  our  exertions  and  wishes ; 
His  trust  was  equal  with  the  Deity  to  be  deem*d, 
Equal  in  strength,,  and  ratlier  than  be  Icm 
CBr*d  not  to  be  at  alL— Milton. 
We  esncem  ourselves  about  a  thing  when  It  eogagis 
our  attention ; 

Our  oonBlry*s  waUhie  Is  o«  fintcsMsam^^HAVAED. 
We  have  regard  for  a  thing  on  which  we  set  somo 
▼aiue  and  bestow  some  reflection ; 

Blander  meets  no  regevd  lh>ro  noble  minds: 

Oaly  tlie  baas  beliere  what  the  base  only  utter. 

Bkllkk. 

Gsrs  is  aitofsther  an  active  principle :  the  carM 
■tan  leavea  no  means  untried  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
okiiect;  emre  actuates  liim  to  personal  endeavours;  It 
is  opposed  to  negligence.  Cncem  is  not  so  active  in 
Its  nature:  the  person  who  Is  e4neemed  wiU  be  con- 
tented to  see  exertions  made  bv  others ;  it  is  opposed 
to  indUArence.  Regard  is  only  a  sentiment  of  the 
mind ;  it  may  lead  to  action,  but  of  Itself  extenda  no 
Ikrther  than  reflectkm. 

The  bualnesa  of  life  Is  the  subject  of  emre  ; 

Wen,  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir: 

If  thou  eaj*et  little,  less  shaU  be  my  eore.-^DitTniii. 
fteligton  Is  the  grand  object  of  eeneem.    *  The  more 
the  authority  of  any  suUon  in  society  Is  extended,  the 
more  it  eameemt  puMlck  happiness  that  It  be  committed 
COBeaterinfGod.*— RooBRB.    The  esteem  of  others. 


Is  an  o^leet  of  regeard;  'He  I ^ 

worthy  of  their  most  nftvounil>le  r«if  er^.'— {Imith. 

No  one  ought  to  expect  to  be  exempt  from  eare : 
the  provision  of  a  faiuliv,  nod  the  educatkin  of  cliil- 
dren,  are  objects  for  which  we  ougiit  to  take  some  etv^ 
or  at  least  have  some  cwneem,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a 
regard  for  OUT  own  welfare,  and  the  well-being  of 
sociegr.  ^ 

CARE,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT. 

Oare,  v.  Care,  aelicitude;  charge,  In  French  eiargt 
a  burden.  In  Armorick  and  Bretan  cer^,  which  Is  pro- 
bably connected  with  cargo  and  cany,  is  figuratively 
employed  In  the  sense  of  a  burden ;  a  wutmagemenU 
in  French  mdnagementi  from  minager  and  la^iMr  to 
lead,  and  the  Latin  mamnM  a  hand,  signifies  directkm. 

Osr«  (e.  Csre,  cMiecni)  includes  generally  both 
ekarge  and  memageeeent;  but  in  the  stria  seuo,  it 
comprehends  personal  kibour :  ekarge  involves  respon- 
sibUity :  faamagemeni  (v.  TV  eanduU)  Includes  regula- 
tion and  order. 

A  gardener  has  the  «ars  of  a  garden;  anuisehastbe 
ekarge  of  chiUren ;  a  steward  has  tiie  8Mm«;irMi«al  of 
a  farm :  we  must  always  act  in  order  to  uke  care ;  %v>e 
muM  took  in  order  to  take  ekarge;  we  must  always 
tlUak  in  order  to  a 


Care  Is  employed  in  the  ordinary  aflUra  of  lift; 
c*«r^  in  matters  of  trust  and  confidence;  si«ila#s- 
aieai  in  matters  of  business  and  experience:  tlwfemale 
and  the  a 


has  the  care  of  the  house, 
vkling  for  his  family 


man  tliat  of  pto- 


Care 's  a  father's  right— a  pleasir«  right, 
In  which  he  labours  with  a  home-felt  joy.— SmmuTi 
An  Instructer  has  the  ekarge  of  youtii ;  *  I  can  never 
believe  that  the  repugnance  with  which  Tiberius  took 
the  ekarge  of  the  government  upon  him  was  wholly 
feigned.*— CuMBKRLANO.  A  clet  k  lias  the  Moaa^mssl 
of  a  business;  *The  woman,  to  whom  her  husband 
left  the  wliole  moMagement  of  her  todgings,  and  who 
persisted  In  her  purpose,  soon  found  an  opportunity  to 
put  it  Into  execution.'— Hawsbsworth. 

CAREFUL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVIDENT. 

Omreiful  signifies  full  of  eare  (v.  Care^  eoUdtrndet; 
eautiaua  is  In  Latin  eaatau,  participle  of  eav«0,  which 
comes  from  eavue  holtow,  or  a  cave,  wiiich  was  ori- 
ginally a  place  of  security ;  hence  the  epithet  eamtiaua 
in  the  sense  of  seeking  security ;  mrovident.  In  Latin 
rrovidene,  sianlfies  foreseeing  or  tooking  to  beforehand, 
nom  pro  and  video. 

We  are  eare/al  to  avoid  mistakes ;  entiaue  to  avoid 
danger;  protideui  to  avokl  straits  and  difllculties: 
eare  Is  exercised  in  saving  and  retaining  what  we  have ; 
cautieu  must  be  used  in  guarding  aaainst  the  evils  that 
may  be;  providence  must  be  employed  in  supplyiM 
the  good,  or  guarding  against  the  contingent  evils  or 
the  future.  Preordsncsls  a  determinate  and  extended 
kind  of  caution. 

Cars  conaists  In  the  use  of  means,  in  the  exercise  of 
tbefkcuhiea  for  the  attaiameai  of  an  ead;  a  eor^l 


To  cure  tlieir  mad  ambition  they  were  sent 
To  rule  a  distant  province,  each  alone ; 
What  could  a  cartful  fkther  have  done  more  t 

Drtobii. 
CsaCtsa  consists  rather  In  abstaining  from  action ;  a 
ceattiaue  person  will  not  act  where  Ite  ought  not; 
Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year. 
Be  greaUy  eamtiaua  of  yoor  sliding  hearts. 

Thomsoh. 
Providence  respects  the  use  of  thlna ;  it  Is  both  can 
and  eatttion  in  the  management  of  property ;  a  ars- 
videmt  persoa  acts  for  the  future  by  abstaining  for  tha 
present; 

Blest  above  men  If  he  perceives  and  ferJi 
Theblearingshelsheirto:  he!  towlwm 
His  provident  forefatliers  have  bcNqueothed 
In  this  fair  district  of  tlieir  native  isle 
A  free  inheritance.— Cumbrrlaiw. 

CAUTIOUS,  WARY,  CIRCUMSPECT. 
Cautiaua,  v.  Careful ;  warf,  t\rom  the  sannt  as  ametra 
(».  Tit  ke  aware  of),  signifies  ready  to  took  out;  sfr. 
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^mtpm.  f,  In  Ltla  eir€im»pmhi§.  pttldnle  of  cfrciw- 
§fiei»  to  look  aboat,  slfniflei  ready  lo  look  on  all  videa. 

Ttie«e  epiiJMta  denote  a  peculiar  care  to  avoid  evil ; 
but  cMrftMu  exprewn  lea  tban  tbe  other  two ;  It  li 
necemry  to  be  cmmU0u*  at  all  timet;  to  be  warf  In 
casei  of  peculiar  danger;  to  be  e^reioMyeeC  lo  nattcn 
of  peeuliar  delkacy  and  difllculty. 

GnUMn  la  tbe  effect  of  fear;  wtringM  of  dannr. 
tircuwup0eti»n  of  ezperteaoe  and  reflactkHi.  Tbe 
esutuuM  man  rackooa  on  coottngeBclea ;  he  guards 
against  the  erila  that  may  be,  by  pausing  before  he  acta ; 

The  strooff  report  of  Arthur's  death  has  wocm 

Eflectonthem.thanoa  the  common  sort; 

The  vulgar  oulv  shake  tlfclr  emutious  heads. 

Or  whisper  In  the  ear  wisely  suspkioua.— Cxbbbk. 
The  wary  man  looks  for  the  danger  which  he  sospeets 
to  be  Impending,  and  seeks  to  avoid  It ;  *  Let  not  that 
wary  caution,  which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  dege 
rate  Into  craft.*— Blaie.  The  €irtmmtp0et  roan  weighs 
and  deliberatea;  he  looks  around  and  calculates  on 
possibilities  and  probabilities ;  he  seeks  to  attain  his 
ond  by  the  safest  means;  *  No  pious  man  can  be  so  ctr- 
rasMMct  In  the  care  of  his  conscience,  as  the  covetous 
nan  to  in  that  of  his  pocket*— £tbblb.  A  tradesmaa 
aanst  becatOMiu  in  Ms  dealings  with  all  men ;  he  most 
be  wary  in  his  Intercourse  with  designing  men;  be 
must  be  c*reiiaup«e(  when  transacting  business  of  par- 
tkalar  importance  and  intricacy.  The  traveller  must 
be  emmti9u»  when  going  a  road  not  (kmlliar  to  him ;  he 
nuat  be  wmrw  when  passing  over  slippery  and  danger- 
ous places;  he  must  be  c«rcafMp«ct  when  going  throiugh 
obscure,  uncertain,  and  winding  passagea. 

A  person  ought  to  be  emUiout  not  to  give  offmca ; 
he  ought  to  be  wary  not  to  entangle  himself  in  ruinous 
Htigauona;  he  oucbl  to  be  einmmtptet  not  to  engage 


In  what  is  above  bis  abilities  to  compkne.  It  Is 
aary  to  be  cautious  not  to  disclose  our  sentiments  too 
fVeely  before  itrangers ;  to  be  wary  In  one*s  speech 
before  busy  bodies  and  calumniators;  tobeetrcKm«p«e( 
whenever  we  speak  on  publick  matters,  raqwcting 
oltber  poUtlcka  or  religion. 

MINDFUL,  RBOABDFUL,  OBSEEVANT. 
Minify  signifies  Aill  of  mlodhig,  or  thinking  oo 
that  which  la  past;  It  moaUy  regards  matters  of  pru- 
dence, or  the  counsel  we  receive  from  others; 
'  Be  mindful^  when  thou  hsat  entomb*d  the  shoot, 

With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the  root— Detdbii. 
Regardful  respects  that  whkh  in  Itself  demands  v- 
gvd  or  serkNts  thought ; 

No,  there  Is  none;  no  roler  of  the  stars 

Rtgmrdjid  at  my  miseries.— Bill. 
Ghttnamt  respects  that  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
us,  or  become  a  matter  of  obligation ; 

Ohttront  of  the  right,  religious  of  Us  word. 

DaTOBW. 
A  chltd  shoQtd  always  be  miii^^  of  Its  parents*  tn. 
atmetlons;  they  shouki  never  be  forgotten:  evervone 
should  be  rtgurdful  of  his  several  duties  and  oUlga- 
tioas ;  they  never  ought  to  be  neglected :  one  ought 
to  be  ^MtrvtaU  of  the  rel^ioos  duties  which  one*s 
profession  enjokis  upon  him :  they  cannot  with  pro- 
prleiy  be  passed  over.  By  being  miudful  of  what  one 
hears  from  tbe  wise  and  good,  one  learns  to  be  wise  and 
good ;  by  being  rtgmriful  of  what  is  due  to  one's  self, 
and  to  socle^  at  urge,  one  learns  to  pass  through  the 
world  with  satisAictlon  to  one's  own  mind  and  esteem 
from  others ;  by  being  9k»mrvtmt  of  all  role  and  order, 
,  we  allbrd  lo  others  a  salutary  example  for  their  imi- 


AWARE,  ON  ONE'S  GUARD,  APPRIZED, 
CONSCIOUS. 

jfwort,  compounded  of  a  or  en  and  wars,  signifies 
10  be  on  the  look  out.  from  the  Saxon  wa«r,  German, 
4tc.  woftrta,  Greek  3pdM  to  see;  ritmtd,  in  French 
gtrdtTy  Is  connected  with  word,  In  Saxon  waord,  Ger- 
man, Ifcc  /«wfl*rC  participle  of  waJkrfa ;  awpriuiy  in 
French  oMri*,  from  mn/rtmirt  to  apprehinio,  learn,  or 
understand :  t&nacitma^  In  Latin  tfeaacaiu,  of  eea  and 
miut  knowing,  signifies  knowing  within  one's  self. 

Tbe  idea  of  having  the  expectation  or  knowledge  of 


a  ihlag  la  coauDOU  lo  all  theaa  tama.  We  we  wmmn 
of  a  thing  when  we  calculate apou  it;  *Tbefimisiap« 
In  the  breach  of  a  man's  integrity  are  more  importaot 
than  men  are  awers  of.'— Steslb.  We  are  •«  mt 
rnord  against  an  evil  when  we  are  prepared  for  VLi 
^What  estabUshmeat  of  rellakm  more  ftlendly  la 
poMick  happiness  could  be  desired  or  fVamed  (than  ooi 
own).  How  xealous  ought  we  to  be  for  its  pmaeii^ 
tkm ;  how  much  on  ear  /aord  against  every  danger 
which  threatens  to  troobfo  It.*— Blaie.  We  are  v^ 
prittd  of  that  of  which  we  have  had  an  Imimatloa, 
or  have  been  Inlbnnadof;  *  In  play  theebaneeof  1 


and  gain  ought  always  lo  be  equal,  at  least  each  party 
should  be  mrtsW  of  tbe  foree  eronioyod  sgaiast  i^d.* 
— SraaLB.    We  are  etm»ei9u§  of  that  in  whicb  wu 


;•! 

hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  get  over  as  ealomny  afi4 
reproach,  and  cannot  find  any  method  of  ouletlng  th« 
soul  under  them,  besides  this  single  one,  of  our  bekag 
cMwetMw  to  ourselves  that  we  do  not  deserve  theoL*— 
AmnsoM. 

TV  ^  aware,  and  en  Mu*s  fward,  respect  tbe  fbtnva ; 
to  be  apfn'xsd,  either  the  pMt  or  preaent ;  to  be  cms. 
MMM,  only  the  past  Experience  enables  a  man  to  ba 
awors  of  consequences ;  prudence  and  caution  dictalo 
to  him  tbe  necessity  of  being  en  ku  gmmrd  agaiusl 
evils.  Whoever  is  fhlly  awors  of  the  precariooa  tsonra 
by  which  he  hoMs  aU  his  goods  In  this  workL  wiU  ba 
en  kit  gmmrd  to  prevent  any  calamitifs,  as  nr  as  tha 
use  of  means  In  his  control 

We  are  ufprixti  of  events,  or  what  passes  ootwardlj, 
through  the  medium  of  external  circumstances;  weara 
etmteunB  only  through  the  medium  of  oursdvea,  of 
what  passes  within.  We  are  e^^zerf  of  what  has  hap- 
pened firom  indicatiooa  that  attract  our  notice;  we  ara 
eenociow  of  our  guilt  IVora  the  racoUeetion  of  what  wa 
have  done.  A  oommander  who  Is  not  aware  c^  all  tba 
contingencies  that  influence  the  fkte  of  a  battle,  who 
Is  not  ea  Au  guard  against  ^he  stratagems  of  tbo 
enemy,  who  is  not  fblly  mffriud  of  their  intentloos^ 
and  ceiudMtf  of  his  own  strength  to  frustrate  them, 
has  no  grounds  to  expect  a  victory ;  tbe  chaocai  of  da> 
fbat  are  greatly  against  him. 


HEED,  CARE,  ATTENTION 

JfiMd,  which  through  the  medium  of  the  Qemuui 
kMtkm  probably  cotoies  fhun  the  Latin  wiU  to  avoU, 
and  vtdM  to  see,  applies  to  maiten  of  importance  to 
one's  moral  conduct ;  tart  (v.  Csre,  cenMm)  appUaa 
!o  matters  of  minor  import :  a  roan  Is  required  to  talw 
julred  to  take  core:  the  fonnar 
exercises  his  understanding  in  taking  katd 


a  chiM  Is  reqi 
es  his  understa 

exercises  his  thoughu  and 

the  fomr      '    "    "     " 

quences 

evil  -'■ 


in  taking  core.* 


former  looks  to  the  remote  and  probable  mnas 
nces  of  his  actioos,  and  endeavours  to  iwevent  tba 
that  may  hsppen  ;  the  latter  sees  principally  to 


the  thing  that  Is  immediately  before  him.  When  a 
Toung  man  enters  the  world,  be  must  take  hetd  last 
he  be  not  ensnared  by  his  companloos  Into  vldoua 


practices; 
Next  you,  my  aervanta,  Aeed  my  strict  c 
Without  tbe  walls  a  luln'd  laaaplo  stands. 

Detkbii. 
In  a  sflppery  path  we  must  take  emn  that  we  do  ml 
Ml ;  '  I  believe  the  hiatus  shouki  be  avoided  with  mora 
core  in  poetry  than  in  oratory.* — Pora. 

Hetd  has  moreover  the  sense  of  thinking  on  wtiac 
is  proposed  to  our  notice,  In  which  it  agrees  with  attm- 
tira,  which  ftom  Um  Latin  att«nde,  or  at  and  imda 
to  stretch,  slanlfles  a  tension  or  stretching  the  mlad 
towards  an  object ;  bence  we  speak  of  giving  AMd  and 
paying  atUntion:  but  the  former  Is  appNed  onlv  lo 
that  which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  another.  In  the  shape 
of  a  direction,  a  caution,  or  an  instruction ;  but  tba 
latter  is  said  of  e^nry  thing  which  we  are  set  to  per- 
form.  A  good  chiM  gives  katd  to  his  parents  wbeu 
they  caution  him  against  any  dangerooe  or  false  step ; 
he  pays  aitaniian  to  the  lesson  which  Is  set  hlro  to 
learn.  He  who  gives  no  kaad  to  the  counsels  of  othen 
is  made  to  repent  his  folly  by  bitter  experience ;  *  It  ki 
a  way  of  calling  a  man  a  fool,  when  no  hetd  is  given 
to  what  he  says.*— L'Esteanoe.  He  who  fUb  In  pay* 
Ing  atianUan  to  the  Instructifin  of  others  cannot  expMt 
to  grow  wiser;  *Ht  perceived  nothing  but  tileiice, 
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M 


tiid  dgM  otatumthn  to  whai  he  woaM  flntliar  ny.' 
— Baoor. 

All  w«ra  attmtiw  to  the  godlike  men.— Dstbhi. 


rom  the  Latin  «#tnBo,  ^oiflea  lltertllf  to 
upon :  v^^tetj  from  toe  Latin  respitio^  sig* 
li  baek  upon,  to  look  upon  with  attention ; 


ESTEEM,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 
,from 
iec  a  value  u| 
■lAeetolook 
r^ard^  9.  T*  •itend  U. 

A  fhvoaral>le  aeniinient  towarda  particular  ot^fecta  ia 
Included  in  the  meaning  of  all  theae  tenna. 

M$t4«m  and  rttpwU  flow  from  the  undentandioa ; 
rtgmrd  iprinffi  firoai  the  heart,  aa  well  aa  the  head : 
MCMM  la  produced  by  intriostck  worth:  retpea  bv 
eatriniick  qualitiea;  regard  ia  afbctkn  blended  with 
mtemm  :  it  la  in  the  power  of  every  man,  independently 
of  all  coHaieraLclrcunutances,  to  acquire  the  uUtm 
of  oUien ;  but  rcavect  and  regard  are  within  the  reach 
of  a  limited  number  only :  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are 
•aeh,  in  their  turn,  the  objecu  of  esteem ;  '  How  great 
honour  and  eeUtm  will  men  declare  for  one  whom  per- 
hape  they  never  aaw  before.'— Tillotson.  Thooo 
only  are  ol^ecta  of  reepea  who  have  aoroe  mark  of 
diatinctkm,  or  superiority  either  of  birth,  talent,  acquire- 
L  or  the  like : 


Then  for  what  common  good  my  thoagbta  inqiire, 
Attend,  and  in  the  aon  reepea  the  aire.— Pora. 
Regard  tubebta  only  between  fHends,  or  tboae  who 
atand  in  cJoae  connexion  with  each  other ;  industry  and 
aobriety  excite  our  etUem  for  one  man,  charity  and 
benevolence  our  esteem  for  another ;  supertour  learn- 
ing or  abilities  excite  our  respect  for  another ;  a  long 
acquaintance,  or  a  reciprocity  of  kind  offices,  excite  a 
BBUtual  regard;  '  He  has  rendered  himself  worthy  of 
their  most  favourable  regards:— aurm.  Thia  latter 
term  Is  also  used  figuratively,  and  In  a  moral  applica- 
tion ;  *  CbeerAilness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to 
the  mind  as  to  the  body/^Anmsoif. 


TO  HONOUR,  REVERENCE,  RESPECT. 

Theae  terma  agree  in  expressing  the  act  of  an  hi- 
feriour  towarda  his  superiour ;  but  honour  (v.  Olorg) 
expi  esses  less  than  reverence  (v.  7b  adore),  and  more 
than  respect  (v»  To  esteem). 

To  konowr^  aa  applied  to  persona,  ia  mnsthr  an  out- 
ward act ;  to  rooerenu  Is  either  an  act  of  the  mind, 
or  the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment ;  to  respect 
la  only  an  act  of  the  mind.  We  honour  God  by  adora- 
tion and  woiship,  as  welt  as  by  the  performance  of  his 
will ;  we  honour  our  parents  by  obeying  them  and 

evlng  them  our  poaonal  serrlce :  we  reverence  our 
[aker  hv  cherishing  in  our  minds  a  dread  of  oflendina 
him,  and  making  a  fearful  use  of  his  holy  name  and 
word :  we  retoronce  our  parents  bj  holding  a  similar 
aentlment  In  a  leaa  degree ;  •  This  is  a  doty  in  the  fifth 
commandment  required  towards  our  prince  and  our 
parent,  a  reneet  which  in  the  notion  of  it  Imj^lea  a 
mixture  of  love  and  foar,  and  in  the  object  CN|nally 
•oppofies  goodness  and  power.* — Roocas.  *Tbe 
Ibundatlon  of  every  proper  disposition  towards  God 
must  be  laid  In  reverence^  that  is,  admiration  mixed 
with  awe.'— Blaie.  We  respect  the  wise  and  good ; 
*  Establish  your  character  on  the  respect  of  the  wise, 
not  on  the  flattery  of  dependants.*— Blaik. 

To  honour  and  reopeU  are  extended  to  other  objects 
besides  our  Maker  and  our  parents ;  but  reoeroncs  Is 
eonfloed  to  objects  of  a  religious  description ;  •>  We 
honour  the  king  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under 
him,*'  by  rendering  to  them  the  tribnte  that  is  due  to 
their  station ;  we  respect  ail  who  possess  superiour  qua- 
litiea :  the  former  is  an  act  of  duty,  it  flows  out  of  the 
constitution  of  civil  society ;  the  latter  is  a  voluntary 
act  flowing  out  of  the  temper  of  the  mind  tnwarcto 
others.  1^  respect^  aa  I  have  before  observed,  signi- 
fles  merely  to  (bel  respect ;  but  to  show  respect^  or  a 
mark  of  respect^  supposes  an  outward  action  which 
bringa  It  still  nearer  to  honour.  It  Is  a  mark  of  honour 
In  aubiiecia  to  keep  the  birth-day  of  their  sovereiim  ; 
It  Is  a  mark  of  respeU  to  any  individual  to  give  him 
the  npner  seat  in  a  room  or  at  a  table.  Divine  honours 
were  formerly  paid  by  the  Romans  to  some  of  their 
:  rsqiedla  always  paid  to  age  la  aU  Ohrlstiaa 


cuuiitilea;  aauoiig  tti^  h— iimm  tf  ^iiifcg^^  fi^fftrtHng  tft 
the  temper  of  the  people. 

To  honour  when  applied  to  things  is  alao  oaed  in  tha 
aenae  of  holding  in  honour^  In  which  case  It  expresses 
a  stronger  sentunent  than  respect,  which  solely  im- 
plies reaard  to ;  *  Of  learning,  as  of  virtue,  it  may  ba 
afllrmed  that  it  Is  at  ooce  honoured  and. neglected.*— 
JfmaaoH. 

The  bleaa'd  gods  do  not  k>va 
Ungodly  aetiona ;  but  respect  the  right 
And  in  the  worka  of  pioua  mendel%ht.-4?BAnus. 

H0NE8T9,  HONOUR. 

Theae  terma  both  reapect  the  principle  which  aetnatea 
men  in  the  adjustment  of  their  rights  with  each  other. 
The  words  are  both  derived  from  the  same  aourcc^ 
namely,  tUb  Hebrew  pn  aubatance  or  wealth  (v.  Mo 
nsstf),  which,  being  the  primitive  aource  of  eateni 
among  meri.  became  at  length  put  for  the  meaaure  or 
standard  of  esteem,  namely,  what  la  good.  Hence 
honsstf  and  honour  are  bath  founded  upon  what  ia 
estimable;  with  this  diflb-ence,  that  il«ii«»tyiaconflned 
to  the  flrst  prineiplea  or  lawa  upon  which  civil  aociety 
ia  founded,  and  honour  is  an  independent  principle  that 
extenda  to  every  thing  which  by  usage  haa  been  ad- 
mitted as  estimable  or  entitled  to  esteem  ;  *  NonsstK, 
In  the  language  of  the  Romana.  as  well  aa  in  Frown, 
rather  signlflea  a  compoaition  or  those  qualitiea  which 
generally  acquire  honour  and  eateem  to  ihoae  who  poa- 
ses  them.'— Tbmplb.  » If  by  honour  be  meant  any 
thing  dbdnct  from  conscience,  *t  is  no  more  than  a  re- 
gard to  the  cenxire  and  esteem  of  the  workl.*— Roaama. 
An  honest  action,  therefore,  can  never  reflect  ao  much 
credit  on  the  agent  aa  an  hononrahls  action ;  since  ia 
the  performan^  of  the  one  he  may  be  guided  by  mo- 
tives comparatively  low,  whereas  in  the  other  caae  ha 
ia  actuated  solely  by  a  fair  regard  for  the  AoMitr  or  tha 
esteem  of  others.  To  a  breach  of  honsstg  is  attached 
punishroent  and  personal  inconvenience  in  varioaa 
forma ;  but  to  a  breach  of  honour  Is  annexed  only  dis- 
grace or  the  ill  opink>n  of  othera :  he,  therefore,  who 
sets  more  value  or  interest  on  the  gratiflcation  of  hia 
naarions,  than  on  the  esteem  of  the  world,  may  gala 
Ilia  petty  purpoee  with  the  sacrifice  of  hia  honour;  but 
he  who  strives  to  be  dish^kest  is  thwarted  in  his  por- 
poae  by  the  Interveutloa  of  the  laws,  which  deprive 
him  of  his  unworthy  gains :  conaeqoently,  men  are 
compelled  to  be  honest  whether  tliey  will  or  not,  but 
they  are  entirely  ftee  in  the  choice  of  being  honour' 
Ohio, 

On  the  other  hand,  since  hanestu  Is  founded  on  the 
very  first  principles  of  human  sodety,  and  honour  oa 
the  incidental  prineiplea  which  have  been  annexed  to 
them  In  the  prnneas  of  time  and  culture ;  the  former 
ia  positive  and  diefinite,  and  he  who  b  actuated  by  this 
principle  can  never  err;  but  the  latter  is  Indefinite  and 
variable,  and  as  It  depends  upon  opinion  it  will  eaaily 
mislead.  We  cannot  nave  a  false  honostu,  but  we  may 
have  fktse  honour,  Honsstf  alwaya  keepa  a  man 
within  the  line  of  hia  duty ;  but  a  mistaken  notion  of 
what  is  honourmbis  may  carry  a  man  very  fkr  from 
what  is  right,  and  may  even  ind  him  to  run  counter 
to  common  honsstf. 

HONE8TT  UPRIGHTNESS,  INTEGRITY. 
PROBITY.  ' 

ITonsstp,  V.  Fair;  uprightness^  tmm  upright^  la 
German  aufrichlur  or  at^fgeriehtet,  from  aufrichtom 
to  set  up,  signifies  In  a  atraight  direction,  not  devlathiff 
nor  turning  aside. 

Honest  is  the  most  fkmiliar  and  universal  tana.  It 
Is  applied  alike  to  aetiona  and  principles,  to  a  mode  of 
corMluct  or  a  temper  of  mind :  upright  is  applied  to 
the  conduct,  but  always  with  refbrcnce  to  the  moving 
principles  Aa  It  respects  the  conduct,  honsstu  is  a 
much  more  homely  virtue  than  uprigkhisss :  a  man  la 
said  to  be  honest  who  In  hia  dealinp  with  others  doea 
not  violate  the  laws;  thus  a  servant  b  honsst  who 
does  not  uke  any  of  the  property  of  hb  master,  or 
suflbr  It  to  be  taken;  a  tradeaman  b  honsst  who  doaa 
not  seU  bad  artkles ;  and  people  in  general  are  deno- 
minated honoH  who  pay  what  they  owe,  and  do  not 
adopt  any  methoda  of  defraodUig  others:  honsstp  to 
.wi-  —— ^  •K^.^A —  1-.-  1^  osgatlvaa;  bat  i|p. 
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r<fft«Mt»lfp(MltlT«,tiid«xtaiidttoBll  mattorawlrieb 
mr«  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  comprebeods  not 
iNily  every  thing  which  it  known  to  be  bvrtfbl,  but  aln 


whatever  mav  chance  to  be  hurtAiL  To  be  iUnMt 
lequfres  nothinf  but  a  knowledge  of  the  firat  priocl- 
pl«i  of  dvH  ■oclety;  It  b  learned,  and  may  be  prao- 


tbed,  by  the  youngeat  and  moat  Ignorant:  but  to  be 
ttfrigkt  luppoees  a  auperiorlty  of  underatandiag  or  hi- 
formation,  whicli  oualiOes  a  penon  to  dlsciimlnate 
between  that  which  may  or  may  not  UOare  another. 
Aa  htnut  man  ia  contented  with  not  overcharging  an- 
other for  that  which  he  aella  to  him;  but  an  uwrigkt 
man  neks  to  provide  him  with  that  which  ahaJl  ftilly 
answer  his  purpose:  a  raanwiH  not  think  himself  dw- 
kmui  who  leaves  another  to  find  out  defects  which  it 
is  possible  may  escape  his  notice;  but  an  ttprigiu  man 
will  rather  suflbr  a  loss  himself  than  expose  another  to 


of.tny  ladividaal  m 


an  errour  which  mav  be  defrimental  to  his  interests. 
From  this  diflereuce  between  hmtutf  and  vprigkhuta 
ariaes  another,  namely,  that  the  k»n»ai  man  may  be 
hiu$t  only  fhr  his  own  convenience,  out  of  regard  lo 
his  character,  or  a  fear  of  the  lawa ;  but  the  ufrigkt 
man  Is  always  uprighty  tttm  his  aensaof  what  Is  ri^t, 
•nd  his  oooeem  for  others. 

Howe§t^  In  Its  extended  sense,  as  it  Is  applied  to 
princifriea,  or  to  the  general  character  of  a  man,  Is  of 
a  higher  cast  than  the  eomroon  kind  of  kon—ty  above 
mentioned;  itprigktn—t^  however,  in  this  case,  still 
preserves  its  superiority.  An  kmiett  principle  is  the 
llrit  and  roost  unlversallv  applicable  principle,  which 
the  mind  forms  of  what  tft  right  and  wrong ;  and  the 
ktmeat  maa,  who  is  so  denominated  on  account  of  hla 
having  this  principle,  Is  kmked  upon  with  respect,  in- 
asmuch as  he  pomesses  the  fbundatioa  of  all  anotal 
virtue  In  his  dealings  with  others.  Hmu§t  is  hers 
the  generick,  and mprightMut  the  apecilick  term;  the 
fbrmer  does  not  exclude  the  latter,  but  the  lauer  In- 
cludes the  former.    There  may  be  many  kmmat  men 


tand  AMi<ft  minds;  but  there  are  not  so  many  uprigia 
men  nor  Mfrighi  minds.  The  AmmC  man  is  rather 
contrasted  with  the  rogue,  and  an  kamMt  principle  is 


opposed  to  the  selfish  or  artAil  principle;  but  the  i^ 
figki  man  or  the  ufright  mind  can  be  compared  or 
contrasted  with  nothing  but  itself.  An  kanmi  man 
will  do  no  harm  if  he  know  it ;  but  an  rtfrigkL  man  is 
careful  not  to  do  to  another  what  be  would  not  have 
another  do  to  him. 

Honettff  is  a  feellDg  that  actuates  tad  directi  bv  a 
spontaneous  impulse ;  vfrigktntt  Is  a  prioclpla  tliat 

3 plates  or  puts  every  thli^  into  an  even  coUne. 
ontttf  can  be  dispensed  with  in  no  case;  but  m^ 
rightnest  Is  called  into  exercise  only  in  certain  cases. 
We  characterise  a  servant  or  the  lowest  person  as 
k«n«*t :  but  we  do  not  entlde  any  one  in  so  kiw  a 
capacity  as  uprigM^  since  vprigkkuM  la  exercised  In 
mattertof  higher  moment,  aitd  rests  upon  the  evidence 
•of  a  man's  own  mind ;  a  judge,  however,  may  with 
propriety  be  denominated  t^rigiu^  who  scrupulously 
adheres  to  the  dictates  of  an  onbiaased  coosdeoce  la 
4he  adminiatratlon  of  Justice. 

Oj^ri^Uiutt  Is  applleable  only  to  principles  and 
.mctkMis :  integrity  (from  the  Latin  iuUger  whole)  Is  ap* 
{>llcable  to  the  whole  roan  or  hto  character;  and  jrrsMly 
(from  pr0ku9  oT»r0hiku$  restraining,  that  la,  restrain- 
Jng  from  evil)  Is  in  like  manner  used  only  in  the  ooo- 
^irehensive  sense.  Uprigktnet*  to  the  stralghtness  of 
rule  by  which  actions  and  conduct  in  certain  cases  to 
measured ;  int^ritf  to  Uie  wholeness  or  unbrokenness 
of  a  man's  character  througiiout  life  In  his  various 
transactions ;  prohitf  to  the  excellence  and  purity  of  a 
man's  character  In  hto  vark>us  relatkHW.  When  we 
^call  a  roan  vprigkt,  we  consider  him  in  the  detail ; 
we  bear  in  mind  the  unirormlty  and  fixedness  of  the 
principle  by  which  he  to  actuated :  when  we  call  Mm  a 
man  of  inUgritf^  we  view  him  in  the  groas,  not  in 
thto  nor  that  circumstance  of  life,  but  in  every  drcum- 
aunee  in  whicii  the  rigbM  and  interests  of  others  are 
concerned.  Ufriglun*»§  may  therefore  be  k>oked 
upon  in  some  measure  aa  a  |Mrt  of  i$Uegritif;  with 
thtodldference,  that  the  acting  principle  to  In  the  one 
case  only  kept  in  view,  whereas  in  tlie  other  case  the 
conduct  and  principle  are  both  included.  The  dto- 
tinctkin  between  these  tenns  to  fhrther  evident  bv  ob- 
rilcatton.  We  do  not  talk  of 
J  shaken,  or  of  hto  preserving 

I  uprigktiUM ;  but  of  hto  iutegrifff  being  shaken, 
and  hto  prsaervlac  hto  imNgritif.    We  may  however, 


aaeriht  the  Miticalar  coadi 

properly  to  the  inUgTH§  of  hto  principles  or  nrfnd,  ■■ 
to  the  Mprigkinett  of  hto  prIncipleB.  A  man*s  «p> 
Hgktn0»»  diiplayi  itself  In  hto  dealinga,  be  tbcy  ever 
so  trifling:  butlhetatefrt^of  hto  character  to  seen  la 
the  most  hnportaat  concerns  of  life.  A  Judge  shows 
hto  uprightness  In  hto  dally  admlntocratloo  of  Justice, 
when  he  remaina  uninftoeiKed  by  any  partial  laodve ; 
he  shows  hto  imtegritf  when  he  lesistB  the  nasi  puwes- 
ful  motives  of  personal  Imerast  aad  adwuage  oai  oT 
rsspect  to  right  and  Juatice. 

huegritf  and  proH^  am  both  general  mai 
terms;  but  the  former  to  relative,  the  latter  to 
inugrawnren  to  the  external  It^riea  by  which  It  ssay 
be  assaiI(Dd  or  destroyed;  It  to  goodness  tried  and  pra- 
aerved:  prahif  to  nodaess  czisling of  laelf,  wMmmik 
reference  to  any  thhig  ebe.  There  to  aa  ta<^rti|r 
where  private  Interest  to  not  in  ouealioa ;  there  to  bo 
prsMm  wherever  the  interests  of  othen  are  injaicd : 
tnUgntf  therefore  Indndes  frsMly,  but  prokiif  does 
not  necessarily  aoppoee  imUigritff.  FrshUf  to  a  fSrao 
pnnd|de,  that  acts  without  any  force;  inUgritp  to  a 
defensive  principle,  that  to  obliged  lo  mataitain  Itseir 
against  external  force.  P»-sWlf  er  *  * 
iutegritg  excludes  In  a  particular  ■ 
which  would  favour  one's  self, 
righto  of  every  man,  and  aeeka  to  render  to  every  oaa 
what  to  hto  due;  It  does  not  wait  to  be  asked,  tl does 
not  require  any  compulsion ;  it  voluntarilv  eaters  lalo 
all  the  circuoHlaneea  and  oondlttons  oi  men,  and 
Rteasures  out  to  each  hto  portion:  ^re*»fy  therefora 
forbids  a  man  being  malignant,  hard,  cruel,  uni 


aerving  their  dlflbrent  appllcatj 
a  man's  vprigktnett  being  she 
hto  MpngktmsMS ;  but  of  hto  i 


unfoir,  or  any  thing  else  which  may  pras  naequallj 
and  «i\iusiiy  on  his  neighbour:  tal^rtc*  to  dtoiii- 
teiested;  it  sacrifices  every  personal  consideratioB  fo 
the  maintenance  of  what  to  right:  a  man  o(  im- 
ugritii  will  not  be  contented  to  abstain  from  aellat 
hlniaelf  for  gold;  he  wiU  keep  htoaself  aloof  from  al 
private  partfaliUes  or  resentments,  all  party  cabato  or 
intrigue,  which  are  apt  to  violate  tlie  initgrU^  of  bia 
mhuT.  We  look  for  jbea«s<fr  and  mpngktMus  la 
citiiens;  It  sets  every  question  at  rest  between  naa 
and  man :  we  kx>k  for  M^grOy  and  jrrvMty  Ui  state*- 
men,  or  such  as  have  to  adjust  the  rights  of  many ; 
they  conuibute  to  the  publick  as  oflaa  aa  to  the  piivata 
good. 

Were  I  to  take  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  valoe 
of  theae  four  terms,  I  should  denominate  hnuttg  a 
current  coin  which  must  be  In  every  man*s  bands;  Im 
cannot  dispense  with  It  for  hto  daily  use :  mprigkt»M»9 
to  fine  silver :  prohit$  fine  gold  without  any  all<^:  and 
tnUgrUm  gold  tried  and  purified :  all  which  are  In  tha 
liandt  of  but  comparatively  fow,  yet  carry  a  value  witfe 
them  iiuiepexMienUy  of  the  uaa  which  to  made  of  thei& 

RECTITUDE,  UFRIGHTNES8. 
Ruiitnds  to  properly  rightness,  which  to  tipmaad 
In  a  stronger  manner  by  uprightiuss :  we  speak  of  the 
rsUiUuU  of  the  Jndgeinent ;  but  of  the  tnnglUmtst  of 
the  mind,  or  of  the  moral  character,  wtitoh  mnst  be 
something  more  than  straight,  for  it  must  be  etovated 
above  every  thing  mean  or  devious ;  'We  are  told  tw 
Cuoiberland  that  r«r<t(Kde  to  merely  metaphorical,  aai 
that  aa  a  right  line  deacribes  the  shortest  passage  ftoai 
point  to  point,  so  a  richt  action  eflbcto  a  gooddanga  bf 
tiM  fewest  means.*— JoBMsoii. 

Who  to  the  fVaudulent  inpoalor  foul. 
In  hto  lyHifJUaass,  answer  thus  letom^d. 

MlLTOR. 

FAIR,  HONEST,  EQUITABLB,  REASONABLE. 

Fstr,  in  Saxon  /agar,  cornea  probably  fWan  the 
Latin  puUhtr  beautiful;  kmustf  in  LaUn  Aenartiw, 
comes  from  ksns*  honour;  equittMe  signifies  having 
«ftaly,  or  according  to  •qnitu;  reoMsmmiUt  having 
rfOMn,  or  according  to  rutson. 

Fair  to  ttld  of  persons  or  things ;  hsnttt  moady 
characterlxes  the  perMm,  either  as  to  hto  condtict  or 
hto  principle.  When  fair  and  ksnett  are  both  applied 
to  the  external  conduct,  the  former  expresses  more  thaa 
the  latter:  a  man  may  be  honest  without  being  fair; 
he  cannot  be  fair  without  being  honssL  Fihwmt 
enten  into  every  minute  circumstance  connected  widl 
the  interests  of  the  parties,  and  weighs  them  alike  foe 
both ;  ksnssip  to  contented  iviih  a  literal  conformity  la, 
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liW  tow,  HctttilHiUwiiHWMt  of  one  party:  the/<*r 
4tatar  looka  to  kto  neifiibour  as  weU  as  iito»eir,  be 


I  only  for  an  equal  ■bare  of  advantage . 
nay  be  an  Mu«<  4ealer  while  he  looks  to  no  oae'ii  ad- 
vaatafe  bat  hie  own:  the  /ecr  asan  alwayi  acu  Axnd 
a  prhM^  of  rtgbt;  Um  UmH  aMB  nay  be  so  ftom  a 
■lotiTe  of  fkar. 

When  tbeae  epkheia  are  eaployed  to  ebaractertoe 
tiM  man  generaUy,/e*nMM  ezpreaei  lea  than  AmmIWi 


fmiriuM  le  eauiiloyed  only  iu  regard 
tranMeilone  or  atnor  perMmal  cooeema;  *If  the 
worldling  prefer  thoee  meane  which  are  the  ftirtt,  It 
ia  not  becaoee  they  are/«»r,  but  becanee  they  eeeoA  to 
him  moet  likely  to  prove  MicceerfuL*~BLAiR.  Htm-m 
ranka  among  the  firM  moral  virtoes,  and  elevatea  a  man 
Uffh  above  hie  feUow-creaturea; 

i  *■  the  BoWeat  work  of  God.— PopB. 


fihoold  he  at  length,  ao  truly  good  and  great, 
Prevail,  and  rule  with  ktm$»t  views  the  Maie, 
Then  must  he  toil  for  an  ungrateful  race, 
SttboBit  to  ctomoiir,  Ubel%  and  disgrace.  ^ 

Janrai. 
A  man  ia/atr  who  ia  ready  to  aUow  Ms  cempedtar  the 
same  advantagea  as  he  emoys  himself  in  every  matter 
however  trivial;  or  he  is  AoamI  inall  his  k)oks,  words, 
and  actions:  neither  his  toogne  nor  his  countenance 
aver  belie  hia  heart    A /a«r  man  makes  hknaelf  ao- 


YTbra  fair  Is  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  or  to  dericnate  their  nature,  it  approaches  very 
near  In  slgniflcaooo  to  tpiiUkU  and  rt—tmakU ;  they 
are  all  oppoaed  to  what  Is  ui\Jus(:  fair  and  epuUbU 
euppoae  two  ol^ts  put  in  coliislon;  r«««e««M«  is  em- 
ployed abstractedly;  what  la  fair  and  fmiUkU  Is  so 
In  relation  to  an  circumstances;  what  Is  rttenakU  is 
so  of  itsdf.  An  estimate  is  fmir  in  which  profit  and 
loss,  merit  and  demerit,  with  every  coltoleral  drcum- 
aianoe,  is  duly  weighed ;  a  judgement  is  tfuiubU  which 
decides  suitably  and  advantageously  Ibr  both  parties; 
m  price  la  rtasonabU  which  does  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  OMy  be  either  fair 
otfoUahU:  but  the  fbrmer  la  said  mosUy  in  regard  to 
trifling  matters,  even  In  our  games 
and  the  latter  hi  regard  to  the  Import 
kind.    It  is  the  bnsfaieM  of  the  lUBid 


iportaat  rights  of  man- 

mnplre  to  decide /s»Hf 

between  the  combatanta  or  the  conmetitors  Air  a  priae ; 

ft  to  decide  •( 


it  is  the  business  of  the  Judge 
tween  men  whose  property  is  at  issue;  ^Anwnlsveiy 
unlikely  to  Judge  «f  atteMf  when  his  paarioos  are  agi- 
tated by  a  senee  of  wrong.*— Jobjisoii. 

A  demand,  a  charge,  a  proposition,  or  an  oflbr  may 
be  said  to  be  either  fair  or  rtasanabU:  but  the  former 
term  always  bears  a  relatloo  to  what  ia  riaht  between 
maa  and  aian ;  the  fatter  to  what  is  right  m  itself,  ae- 
coidlng  to  circumstances ;  'The  rtai»ntbln§§9  of  a 
iMt  ia  not  hard  to  be  proved.*— Josnsoii. 

HONOUR,  DIGNmr. 

Mamamr  (v.  Uamaar)  may  be  taken  elthar  for  that 
which  intrtnsicaUy  belong  to  a  person,  or  for  that 
which  is  oonlbrred  on  him;  digi^y  from  the  Latin 
iigmu  worthy,  sigBlfyin|  worthiness,  may  be  equally 
anlied  lo  what  ia  Intrlnsiek  or  anrtaisiek  of  a  man. 

In  the  first  ease  Ammw  has  a  leference  to  what  Is 
asteemed  by  others;  d^fndy  to  that  which  ia  esteemed 
by  ourselves:  a  sense  of  honour  impels  a  oian  to  do 
that  which  is  esteemed  konomrmkU  amooa  men;  a 
aenee  of  difnitf  to  do  that  which  is  consistent  with 
the  vrorth  and  greatness  of  his  nature:  the  former 
atrlves  to  elevate  himself  as  an  individual ;  the  latter 
to  raise  himself  to  the  standard  of  his  species:  the 
former  may  lead  a  person  astray;  but  the  fatter  is  an 


onarrlnc  gokle.  It  Is  honour  wnich  sometimes  makes 
a  man  flrst  insult  his  friend,  then  draw  his  sword  upon 
him  whom  lie  has  inaulied  ^  It  ia  digmtf  which  makes 


him 


loglse 
Thisdl 


1  despise  every  paltry  aflront  from  others,  and  apo- 
Ise  for  every  apparent  aAont  on  hia  own  part, 
is  distinction  between  the  terms  ki  kept  up  in  tbehr 
application  to  what  la  extraneous  of  a  man:  the 
honour  la  that  which  is  conferred  on  him  by  others; 
•Whena  proud  aaplrtog  man  meets  with  honours  and 
'  «ntt  tbew  are  the  thinp  which  are  ready  to 
I  of  Ma  heart  and  aflbetlona.*— Sotrra.  The 
r  ia  ika  w«th  or  vahn  whMi  la  added  10  hta 


Him  TuUm  next  in  ditwiiif  eoeeaada.— DETMih 
Hence  we  alwaya  speak  of  hononro  as  eooferred  or 
received;  but  dignities  as  possessed  or  maintained. 
Honours  may  someUmes  be  casual ;  but  dignitiss  ara 
always  permaaent  an  act  of  condescension  from  the 
sovereign  is  an  honour;  but  the  dignitp  lies  in  the 
elevation  of  the  office.  Hence  it  is  that  honours  ara 
mostly  dvU  or  political ;  dtgnitiss  ecclesiastical. 


GLORY,  HONOUR. 

Oljrf  is  something  dasxUng  and  widely  dlflVised. 
The  Ladn  word  glorta^  anciently  written  giooia,  is  in 
til  probal»Uity  connected  with  our  words  gtoss^  glais, 
gUtUrf  glowt  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
words  gUiootUy  gUUon^  gUnsan^  gUUkon^  aU  wbkh 
come  ftom  the  Hdnew  SflJl  «  IWe  coal.  That  tho 
moral  idea  o(  glory  Is  best  represented  by  light  is  evi- 
dent from  the  glorg  which  is  painted  round  the  head 
of  our  Savkmr ;  honour  la  something  lem  splendid, 
but  more  soUd  (v.  Honour). 

Glory  impels  lo  extraordinary  aflbrta  and  to  great 


f7<ar«  impel 
undertakings; 


Hence  la  our  love  of  fhme;  a  love  ao  strong, 
We  think  no  dangers  great  nor  labours  k>og, 
By  which  we  hope  our  betn^i  to  extend, 
And  to  remotest  times  lo /(erf  to  desceiML 


Honour  Induces  to  a  discbarge  of  one*s  doty;  *Af 
virtue  Is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source  of 
hondur^  we  generalty  find  in  titles  an  intimatfon  of 
some  particular  merit  that  sbouM  recommend  men  to 
the  high  stations  which  they  posecm.*— Apmsow.  Ex« 
cellence  In  the  attainment,  and  success  In  the  exploit, 
bring  gtoTf  ;  a  (bithftil  exercise  of  one*s  talents  reflects 
honour.  OloTf  Is  connected  with  every  thing  which 
has  a  peculiar  publick  Interest;  honour  Is  more  pro- 
perly obtained  within  a  private  circle.  Olory  is  not 
confined  to  the  nation  or  fife  of  the  individual  hy  whom 
it  Is  sought ;  h  spreads  over  all  the  earth,  and  descends 
to  the  latest  posterity:  honour  Is  limited  to  those  who 
are  c<Hmected  with  the  subject  of  It,  and  eye- witnesses 
to  his  actions.  Ohry  is  attainable  but  by  few,  and 
may  be  an  object  ^f  indifiference  to  any  one ;  honour  la 
more  or  less  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  must  be  dis- 
regarded by  no  one.  A  general  at  the  head  of  an 
army  toes  m  pursuit  of  glory ;  the  bumble  citixen  who 
acts  hia  part  In  society  so  aa  to  obtain  the  approbatton 
of  his  fcUow-dtlxens  is  in  the  road  Ibr  honour.  A 
nation  acquires  Wsry  by  the  splendour  of  lis  victorieiv 
and  Its  superiority  In  arts  as  well  as  arms ;  it  obtalna 
honour  by  its  strict  adherence  to  equity  and  good  fkUh 
In  all  Its  dealings  with  other  nations.  Our  own  natlMi 
has  acquired  #ier|r  by  the  help  of  its  brave  warrlours : 
It  has  g^nea  honour  by  the  Justice  and  generosity  of 
its  government.  The  military  career  of  Alexander 
was  glorious ;  his  humane  treatment  of  the  Persian 
princesses  who  were  his  prisoners  was  an  honourohU 
trait  In  his  character.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trado 
by  the  English  government  was  a  glorious  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  the  worst  principles  of  human 
nature;  the  national  conduct  of  England  during  the 
revolutiooary  period  reflects  honour  on  the  English 


Olory  \m  a  sentiment,  selfish  In  Its  nature,  but  sahi- 
tary  or  pemlcioBa  In  its  afibet,  according  as  it  Is  di- 
rtied; 

If  glory  caiuKM  move  a  mind  so  mean, 
Nor  Aiture  praise  tnm  Aiding  pleasures  wean. 
Yet  why  should  he  deflraod  bis  son  of  flime, 
And  gruidge  the  Romans  their  inamortal  name  t 
Darnni. 
Bouour  is  a  principle  disinterested  in  iu  nature,  and 
beneficial  In  its  operations;  *Sir  FVancIs  Bacon,  for 
greataesB  of  genius  and  compass  of  knowledge,  dM 
honour  to  his  ace  and  country.*— A nmsoH.    A  thirst 
for  glory  Is  seMom  Indulged  but  at  the  expense  of 
others,  as  It  Is  not  attainable  in  the  plain  path  of  duty ; 
there  are  but  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  It  by  ele^ 
vated  acts  of  goodness,  and  still  fewer  who  have  the 
virtue  to  embrace  the  opimrtunities  that  offer:  a  lova 
t€honowrmn  never  he  indtt^  but  lo  the  advantaga 
of  oibars ;  k  la  vitttlciad  by  luBed  lawa ;  ll 
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ncrlflM  of  9fmj  wMA  eoMlieratfiM,  — d  •  do*  ra- 
fud  to  Uw  rtgte  of  ocbora;  tt  to  Mwelolod  with 
MiklBf  botvlrtoe. 


DIBHONEST,  KNAVISH. 

tH$kan$H  marks  tbe  eontraiy  to  k^nui;  knuwUk 
markt  the  Ilkenea  to  a  Amove. 

Dishtm—t  cbarmclorisM  slinpljr  tbe  mode  of  octloo ; 
knmUk  characterixee  the  agent  as  weU  as  tbe  actfcm : 
wbat  It  dfkviutt  Tkklales  tbe  establMied  laws  of  man ; 
wbat  Is  kmaviMk  supposes  pecallar  an  and  design  In 
Um  accompllabment.  It  Is  di»h»n*$t  to  take  any  tbing 
IhNn  another  which  does  not  bekmg  to  one;  It  Is 
loMvith  to  get  it  by  fniad  or  artlAce,  or  by  Imposing  on 
tbe  confidence  of  another.  We  may  prevent  iuAMSff 
practices  by  ordinary  means  of  security;  but  we  must 
not  trust  ouraelves  in  the  company  of  knaioi§k  people 
If  we  do  not  wish  to  be  OTerreacbed ;  *  Oaroing  Is  too 
unreasonable  and  ditk^mut  for  a  gentleman  to  addict 
Umseir  to  lt.*~LoaD  Ltttlbtoii.  *Not  to  laugh 
when  nature  prompts  Is  but  a  AmvwA,  bypocrltkal 
way  of  BMking  a  mask  of  one's  (bee.*— Pon. 


RIGHT,  JUST,  PROPER. 

RigUt  In  German  redU,  Latin  reetM,  signifies  np- 
rlght,  not  leanii^  to  one  side  or  the  other,  standing  as 
It  ought;  jn$t^  In  Latin  jwtMt  from  jmm  law,  signifies 
according  to  a  rule  of  right ;  JU^  v.  Fit ;  proper^  In 
Latin  sroprnM,  signifies  belonging  to  a  given  rule. 

Jt<f  Al  Is  here  the  general  term ;  the  others  express 
modes  of  rigkL  Tbe  right  and  wrong  are  defined  by 
the  written  will  of  God.  or  are  written  In  our  bearti 
according  to  the  original  consatutioos  of  our  nature; 
tbttjmH  and  umjuH  are  determined  by  the  written  laws 
of  men ;  the  jU  and  wroper  are  determined  by  the  es- 
labllsbed  principles  of  civil  society. 

Betwoen  the  right  and  the  wrong  there  are  no  gra* 
VAI  or  more  wrong;, 
awbatever  is  wrong 


piled,  ibenfbra,  in  its  prapac  mn,  to  < 
Jects;  a  path  whkb  is «tr«^  is  kept  wttbiii  a  storter 
space  than  If  it  were  curved;  ^Tmth  Is  the  shomiat 
and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  as  thither  la  • 
sfreif  JU  llae.*~Tiux>Toon.  Right  and  dirvet.  fit 
the  Latin  ruHmt^  ragulated  or  made  as  It  ought,  i 
said  of  that  which  Is  made  by  the  force  of  the  undi 
standing,  or  by  an  actual  eflort,  what  one  wishes  It  to 
be:  hence,  the  mathematician  speaks  of  a  right  Unc^ 
as  the  Une  which  lies  most  Justly  between  two  points^ 
and  has  been  made  tbe  baste  of  mathematical  f^urea; 
and  tbe  moralist  speaks  of  the  right  opinkm,  as  t"  ~ 
which  has  been  fonned  by  the  best  rule  of  the  uad 


Then  fhNn  pole  to  pole 
He  views  In  breadth,  and  without  k>nger  pause, 
Down  right  into  the  world*s  first  regloa  throws 
His  flight  precipitant.— MibTON. 
On  the  same  ground,  we  qteak  of  a  d»rtcc  answer,  aa 
that  which  has  been  framed  so  as  to  bring  soonest  aad 
easiest  to  the  point  desired;  *  There  be,  that  are  la 
nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plala  and  4irmt^  aat 
tntiy  aad  involved.*— Baooh. 


CANDID,  OPEN,  SINCERE. 


dations :  a  thing  cannot  be  more  right  or  more  wrong ; 
whatever  Is  right  te  not  wrong,  anowbatever  Is  wrong 
m  not  Hght:  tlie  inn  and  an^t,  prwper  and  t'si- 
fr9ftr^  fX  and  ai^  on  the  contrary,  have  various 
shades  and  degrees  that  are  not  so  easily  definable  by 
nay  forms  of  speech  or  written  rules. 

The  right  and  wrong  depend  upon  no  circumstance ; 
what  Is  once  right  or  wrong  Is  always  righi  or  wrong : 
but  the^Mt  or  uimut.frpper  or  impromer^  are  relativdy 
80  according  to  the  circtiinstances  of  the  case :  It  Is  a 
hut  rule  for  every  man  to  have  that  which  b  his  own ; 
not  what  Is  just  to  the  individual  may  be  unjust  to 
society.  It  Is  proper  for  everv  man  to  take  charge  of 
his  own  concerns ;  but  it  would  be  improper  for  a  man 
la  an  unsound  state  of  mind  to  undertake  such  a 


The  rigkt  and  tbe  wrong  are  often  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties  to  discern ;  but  the  just^JU,  and  wrpper 
are  always  lo  be  distinguished  suflklenily  to  be  ob- 
served.   Right  h  applfeable  to  all  matters,  Important 
or  otherwise ;  just  Is  emptoyed  only  In  matters  of  es- 
sential Interest;  f roper  is  rather  applicable  to  the 
minor  concerns  or  life.    Every  thing  tliat  Is  done  may 
be  characterized  as  right  or  wrong :  eveiv  thing  dooe 
to  others  may  be  measured  1^  the  rule  of  just  or  urn- 
juMt :  in  our  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  In  our  private 
transactions,  JUnes§  and  prspriety  must  always  be 
eonsulted.    As  Christians,  we  desire  to  do  that  wbkh 
Is  right  In  the  sight  of  God  and  man;  as  members  of 
dvilsociety,  we  wish  to  be  just  In  our  dealings ;  as 
rational  and  Intelligent  beings,  we  wbh  to  do  what  Is 
JUL  and  prvptr  In  every  action,  however  trivial ; 
Hear  then  my  argument— confess  we  must 
A  God  there  Is  supremely  wise  and  just. 
If  so,  however  things  affect  our  sight, 
As  slop  our  bard,  whatever  la  Is  right. 

Jknths. 

*  There  Is  a  grMt  dilference  between  good  pleading 
mnd^Mf  composition.*— Mblmoth  {Letters  of  Plty^). 

*  Visiters  are  no  proper  companions  in  the  chambo- 
of  sickness.*— JoBKsoif. 


STRAIGHT,  RIGHT,  DIRECT. 
mraigkt^  from  the  LaUn  strietus,  partkiple  of 
otringo  to  tighten  or  bind,  signifies  oonilnad,  tbat  is, 
taming  osttber  to  the  right  nor  leA.    Straight  Is  ap- 


Csnd^  In  French  emmdide.  L 
emmdoo  to  shine,  signifies  to  be  pure  as  truth  Itaelf; 
open  Is  In  8«zon  opeu^  French  ouvert^  German  egen, 
(roro  the  preposition  «^,  German  anf,  Dutch  •p,  Vc- 
because  erectness  Is  a  characteristick  of  truth  and 
openness ;  sincere,  French  #nic^«,  Latin  «riic«rK«, 
probably  from  tbe  Greek  odv  and  mjp  the  heart,  si^tdff^ 
Ing  dictated  by  or  going  with  the  heart. 

CsiUe«r  arises  from  a  conscious  purity  of  inteatioa; 
openness  fVom  a  warmth  of  feelitig  and  love  of  cons- 
niunlcaiion ;  srneeritjf  thnn  a  love  of  truth. 

Gsud^KT  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  whatever  aiaj 
make  against  ourselves ;  It  is  disinterested ; 

Selfconvictkm  Is  the  path  to  virtue. 

An  honourable  emndour  thus  adoi 

Ingenuous  minds.— C  Joamoif. 
Opsmnsss  Impels  us  to  utter  whatever  passes  In  the 
mind;  It  Is  unguarded;  *The  fondest  and  flrm«t 
friendships  are  dissolved  by  such  openness  and  sinm- 
ritp  as  Interrupt  our  enjoyment  of  our  own  approba- 
tion.'—Johnson.  Sineentj/  prevents  us  from  neaktag 
what  we  do  not  think ;  It  Is  positive ; 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oraclea, 

His  love  sineeref  his  thoughM  Immaculate. 

SuAKsPBAna. 
A  eoMdid man  will  have  ao  leseiie  when  opommoos  Is 
necessary :  an  open  man  cannot  maintain  a  reserve  at 
any  time ;  a  sineore  man  will  maintain  n  icssnt  oaty 
ss  fbr  as  it  Is  consistent  with  truth. 

Ckmdour  wins  much  upon  those  who  come  In  ooa- 
nexion  with  it;  It  removes  mlsundersUndinfi  and  ob- 
viates diflerences;  tbe  want  of  It  occasioos  sospiclsa 
and  discontent.  Openness  gains  as  many  enemies  as 
friends ;  It  requires  to  be  well  regulated  noc  to  be  oOba- 
sive;  there  is  no  mind  so  pure  and  disciplined  tbu  an 
the  thoughts  and  feellnp  which  It  gives  birth  to,  may  or 
ought  to  be  made  publick.  Siaeoritf  Is  aa  indtspcosa- 
ble  virtue;  the  want  of  It  Is  always  mischievoua  aad 
frequently  fataL 

SINCERE,  HONEST,  TRUE,  PLAIN. 

Sincere  (v.  Cemdid)  Is  here  tbe  most  compretaenslva 
term ;  honest  (v.  Uonsstp)^  trus^  and  ploin  (e.  ISMa) 
are  but  modes  of  sineeritp. 

Sineeritf  Is  a  fundamental  characteristick  of  tbe  Mr* 
son ;  a  man  Is  sincere  fhMn  tlie  conviction  of  his  mind : 
honestf  Is  the  expression  of  the  fbdlng;  It  is  tbe  dictaia 
of  the  heart:  we  look  for  a  stncers  fHend,  and  an 
honest  companion ; 

Ruetick  mirth  goes  round, 

Tbe  simple  Joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart, 

Easily  pleased,  the  long,  loud  laugh  sineers. 

TaoiMoir. 
*This  book  of  tbe  Svbils  was  aAerwaid  Intarpoiani 
by  some  Christian,  who  was  nx>re  lealoas  than  ahfeor 
honest  or  wise  therein.*— Peidbaux.     TVkCA  Is  a  dM* 
racteristkk  of  sincsritp;  for  a  sineers  (Hand  is  a  trm 
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>  9nt§tfttf 
•nd  trmik 


la  m  pannaBMt  qaaUtf  In  Urn 

jMjr  be  Ml  occMlonml  one :  we 

canoot  bo  9m»0n  wUhoat  beinc  trmt,  but  we  may  be 
tnu  wItlKMt  belns  «<»Mr«;  'Poelical  onuuMnUi  d^ 
auoy  tbat  cberacter  of  Cr«l*  and  pUimmtts  whteb 
01^  to  cheraoieriae  hiauyry.'— Rbtholm. 

Ftear  noi  my  truth;  the  moral  of  my  wit 

In  plain  and  tr««.— Shaof kaeb. 
In  like  manner  a  «taccr«  roan  muit  beplmin :  aince 
■f«iwM««  coneMa  in  an  nnvamltbed  atyle,  tlie  «nu«r« 
man  wUI  alw«ya  adopt  tliat  mode  of  speech  which  ex- 
preaaea  bb  aentlnienls  moat  forcibly ;  but  It  la  poaalble 
for  a  perMin  to  be  occaaionaUy  plun  who  doea  not  act 
from  any  principle  of  #>acmey.  .     ^    ^  ^.      . 

It  li  9/Mm  therefore,  that  tineaitg  ia  the  habitual 
principle  of  communicating  our  real  aentlmenta;  and 
that  the  kmutt^  tmc,  and  plain  are  only  Uie  modea 
which  it  adopts  In  making  tlie  communication ;  »in- 
ctntv  la  therefore  altogether  a  personal  quality,  but 
the  other  terms  aie  applied  alao  to  the  acta,  as  an 
kmu$t  eoQtaBioo,a  tnu  acknowledgment,  and  a  plain 


FEANK,  CANDID,  INGENUOUS,  FREB,  OPEN, 
PLAIN. 

Frmnk,  In  French  frane,  German,  Sec /rank,  la  con- 
nected with  the  word  /r«e&  bold,  and /ret  free;  candid 
and  sfMn,  v.  Candid;  ingtnuout  comea  (torn  the  Latin 
ingmam.  which  algnlAca  literally  free-born,  as  disUn- 
guiihed  ftom  the  Ubarti,  who  were  afterward  made 
fr—:  hence  the  term  has  been  eniptoyed  by  a  figure  of 
apeech  to  denote  nobleneas  of  birth  or  character.  Ac- 
cording to  Girard,  ingtnn  In  French  is  taken  In  a  bod 
aenee;  and  Dr.  Trusler,  In  translating  his  article  5tii- 
c«rtf^,  franekite,  wonwfi,  ingdnuitd.  has  erroneously 
assigned  the  same  oflkc  to  our  word  ingenuau* ;  but 
this,  however,  in  Its  use  has  kept  true  to  the  original, 
by  being  always  an  epithet  of  commendation ;  free  Is 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  northern  languages  under 
diObrent  forms,  and  is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  from,  which  denotes  a 
aeparation  or  enlargement ;  plain,  v.  Apparent,  also 
JMdent. 

All  these  terms  convey  the  Idea  of  a  mullnesB  to 
communicate  and  be  communicated  with ;  they  are  all 
opposed  to  concealment,  but  under  different  circum- 
The  frank  man  is  under  no  restraint ;  his 


thoughts  and  Aellna  are  both  set  at  ease,  and  his  Ups 
are  ever  ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heart ;  he  has  no  reserve:  the  candid  man  has  nothing 
toconcenl;  he  speaks  without  regard  to selAlnterest  or 


any  partial  motive;  he  speaks  nothing  but  the  truth 
the  inra«M«  man  throws  off  all  disguise;  hesDomi 


all  ardiBce,  and  brings  every  thing  to  fight;  he  speaks 
the  whole  truth.  Prankne—  Is  acceptable  In  the 
general  transactioae  of  society ;  it  Inspires  oonAdenee, 
and  Invites  eommunlcatlon :  candanr  is  of  peculiar  use 
la  matters  of  dispute ;  It  serves  the  purposes  of  equity, 
and  Invites  to  conclliatfon:  tnganMonaneee  is  most 
wanted  when  there  Is  most  to  conceal ;  It  courts  fiivour 
and  kindness  by  an  acknowledgioent  of  that  which  la 
■gainst  Itsslf. 

FroMknaaa  Is  aaaoclated  with  onpollsbed  manners, 
and  frequently  appears  In  men  of  no  rank  or  educa- 
tioo;  asikMs  have  commonly  a  deal  of  yVcaAiisM  about 
them:  camdamr  la  the  companion  of  aprightnem;  It 
nuat  be  accompanied  with  some  refinement,  aa  It  acts 
In  caaaa  where  nice  diacrtmlnatlona  are  made :  tii#emt- 
ananaaa  la  the  companion  of  a  noble  and  elevated 
apirlt;  It  exists  most  frequently  In  the  unsophisticated 
period  of  youtli. 

ProMknaaa  diaplays  itself  la  the  outward  bebavioor; 
we  speak  of  n  frank  air  and  fl^ank  manner :  candanr 
displays  Itself  in  the  language  which  we  adopt,  and  the 
aentlmenta  we  express:  we  speak  of  a  camdid  sute- 
nent,  a  camdid  reply:  infennmunMta  shows  Itself  In 
all  the  words,  k)oks,  or  actions:  we  speak  of  an  inf- 
mwiis  countenance,  an  tngenmama  ackimwledgment, 
an  mfonmaua  answer.  Franknmt  and  camdaar  may 
be  dtner  habitual  or  ofrasinnsl ;  ingemMan*nt9$  Is  a 
permanent  character:  a  disposition  may  be  firtmk,  or 
an  air  otfrankneaa  and  candamr  may  m  assumed  for 
the  time ;  but  aa  ta^snaeiM  character  remains  one  and 
tiMsame.  ^ 

^auktmt  liavalataryiiWonorite  Bind  be- 


tween equals:  a  man  frmUg  mnftnata  to  bla  IHend 
the  state  of  Ms  allbctkNis  or  circumstances;  *My  own 
private  opinion  with  regard  to  such  recreations  (as 
poetry  and  niuskk)  I  have  given  with  all  the  franknesa 
imaginable.'— 9TKXLB.  Csa^stir  Is  a  debt  paid  to  Jua* 
lice  from  one  independent  being  to  aiMMher ;  lie  who  la 
candid  la  so  flnim  the  necessity  of  the  case ,  when  a 
candid  man  feels  hhnaelf  to  liave  been  In  an  errour 
which  aflfecis  another,  he  is  impelled  to  make  the  only 
reparation  In  his  power  by  acknowledging  It;  *  If  yon 
have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  commu 
nlcaie  them  with  candour;  If  not,  make  use  of  those 
I  present  you  with.'— Aomsoii.  Ingenuouoneee  h  the 
odbrlngoi'  kn  micorrupted  mind  at  Uieslurlne  of  truth ; 
It  presupposes  an  Inferiority  in  outward  circumstances, 
and  a  motive,  If  not  a  direct  necessity,  for  communis 
cation ;  the  lad  who  does  nnc  wish  to  screen  hbnself 
tirom  punishment  by  a  He  will  Htgenuouelf  confess  his 
offimce;  he  who  doea  not  wish  to  obtain  (Use  applause 
will  ingonmouelv  disclaim  his  share  In  tlie  performance 
which  nas  obtained  the  applauae ;  *  We  aee  an  ingonm- 
oua  kind  of  behaviour  not  only  make  up  for  Taulta 
committed,  but  In  a  manner  expiate  them  Is  the  very 
commission.'— Stkxls. 

Free,  open,  and  plain  have  not  so  high  an  office  aa 
the  first  three:  free  and  open  may  be  taken  either  hi  a 
good,  bad,  or  todiflbrent  aenae;  but  aeldomer  In  the  flrM 
than  in  the  two  last  senses. 

The  frank,  free,  and  open  man  all  speak  wlthont 
constraint ;  but  the  frank  man  Is  not  Impertinent  like 
the  free  man,  nor  iiidiscreet  like  the  open  man.  The 
frank  man  speaks  only  of  what  concerns  himself;  the 
free  man  speaks  of  what  concerns  other*  :  a  fi^ank 
mftn  may  confess  his  own  foults  or  Inadvertencies ;  the 
free  man  corrects  those  which  he  sees  in  another:  the 
frank  man  opena  his  heart  fhmi  the  warmth  of  hki 
nature;  tlie  free  man  opena  hla  mind  from  the  conceit 
of  his  temper :  and  the  emen  man  says  all  be  knows 
and  thinks,  from  the  inconaiderate  levity  of  bla 
temper. 

A  frank  man  la  not  frank  to  all,  nor  on  all  occa* 
sions ;  he  is  frank  to  his  IVlends,  or  he  is  frank  In  bla 
dealings  with  others:  but  the  open  mnn  leu  himself  out 
like  n  running  stream  to  all  who  choose  to  listen,  and 
communicates  trivial  or  important  matters  with  equal 
eagerness :  on  the  other  hand,  It  is  sometimes  becom- 
inc  in  one  to  be  free  where  counsel  can  be  given  with 
advantage  and  pleasure  to  the  receiver;  and  it  li 
pleasant  to  aee  an  open  behaviour,  particularly  In 
young  persons,  when  contrasted  with  tne  odious  trail 
of  cunning  and  reserve; 

We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  Ms  own  defence, 

And  f  reefy  tell  us  what  be  was  and  whence. 

DaTDSN. 

'If  I  have  abused  your  goodnen  by  too  much  freedom, 
I  hope  you  will  attribute  It  to  the  oponmeee  of  my  tern- 
pier.'— PoPB. 

Plahmeae,  the  last  quality  to  be  here  noticed,  la  a 
virtue  which,  though  of  the  humbler  order,  Is  not  to 
be  deepised :  It  Is  sometimes  empfoyed  like  freedom 
In  the  task  of  giving  counsel ;  but  It  does  not  convey 
the  Idea  of  any  thing  unauthorized  either  In  matter  or 
maniter.  A  free  counsellor  is  more  ready  to  display 
his  own  superiority,  than  to  direct  the  wanderer  in  his 
way ;  he  rather  aggravates  fbulti,  than  Instructs  how  to 
amend  them ;  he  seems  more  like  a  supercilious  enemy 
than  a  friendiv  monitor:  the  plain  man  is  free  Uouk 
these  faults :  be  speaks  plainly  but  truly ;  Jie  fives  no 
folse  colouring  to  his  speech ;  It  is  not  calculated  to 
offend,  and  It  may  serve  for  improvement:  it  is  the  part 
of  a  true  friend  to  be  plaiM,  with  anotlier  whom  he 
sees  In  Imminent  danger.  A  preo  speaker  Is  In  danger 
of  being  hated ;  a  lf»ern  dealer  must  at  lea»t  be  re- 
nected ;  '  Pope  hardly  drank  tea  wltliout  a  stratagem ; 
Ir  at  the  house  of  his  friends  he  wanted  any  accommo- 
dation, he  was  not  willing  to  ask  for  it  in  plain  terma, 
but  wouki  mentkNi  it  remotely  aa  aometMog  conve- 
nient.'—Johmsoh. 

HEARTY,  WARM,  SINCERE,  CORDIAL. 
Hearty,  which  signlfiee  having  the  heart  In  a  things 
and  warm  (e.  Fire),  express  a  stronger  feeling  than 
oincore ;  cordial,  fh>m  cor,  slgniiying  accondlag  to  tlw 
heart,  Is  a  mixture  of  the  tsarsi  and  oineore.  There 
tie  caaat  In  which  it  may  be  pecuUvly  proper  to  bn 
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kMHy.MwlMawt  aranpponlaf  ihe  c«Me  of  rdl- 
fi09  and  virtue;  there  are  Mlier  caaee  In  which  it  is 
peculiarly  proper  to  be  wmrm^  ae  when  the  aOectiom 
ougtM  to  be  roused  in  favour  of  our  friends;  in  all 
cases  we  ought  to  be  «ni««rs.  wlien  we  express  either  a 
■entlment  or  a  feeling;  and  it  is  peculiarly  happy  to  be 
on  terms  of  e^rdiul  regard  with  tlioae  who  stsnd  In 
any  close  relation  lo  us.  The  man  himself  shovM  be 
AMTtjr;  the  heart  should  be  wsrsi;  the  profearions 
sincere;  and  Um  reception  e0rdiML  It  Is  also  possible 
to  speak  of  a  iumrtf  reception,  but  this  ooavcya  the 
idea  of  lem  refinemem  than  cerdisi  .- 

Yet  should  some  neighbour  fed  a  pain 

Just  in  tlie  parts  where  I  complain, 

How  many  a  message  would  be  smd. 

What  kearif  prayers  that  I  should  mend.— Swxrr. 

*  Youth  is  the  season  of  warm  and  generous  emotionB.' 
—Blair. 

1  have  not  alnce  we  parted  been  at  peace, 
Nor  known  one  Joy  stnetfre.— Rows. 

*  With  a  gratitude  the  most  eorduU,  a  good  man  looks 
«p  to  that  Almighty  Benefkctor,  who  aims  at  no  end 
but  the  happlneai  of  those  whom  be  bieaMi.'— Blair. 

INOBNUOUS,  INGENIOUa 
It  wouki  not  have  been  necessary  to  point  out  the 
dlstinctkm  between  these  two  words.  If  they  had  not 
been  confounded  In  writing,  as  well  as  in  speaking. 
iH£eMuotUt  in  Latin  fn/eatiaj,  and  ingeniou*^  in 
Latin  infeniotutf  are,  either  Immediatelv  or  remotely, 
both  derived  from  ingigno  to  be  Inborn ;  but  the  former 

respects  the  freedom  of  the  station,  and  en ini 

nobleness  of  the  character  whidi  is  inborn ;  ter 

respecu  the  genius  or  mental  powers  which  t  m. 
Truth  is  coupled  with  freedom  or  nobility  >  h; 
the  ingtKtuuM^  iberefbre,  bespeaks  the  Inbori:     <  Mn, 

by  assertlM  the  noblest  right,  and  following  t !--  est 

Impulse,  of  human  nature,  namely,  that  of  ;  i  ng 
the  truth :  geniu*  is  altogether  a  natural  en  nt, 

that  is  bom  with  us.  Independent  of  extemi  m- 

■tances;  the  ingmiouM  man,  therefore,  displays  bis 
powers  as  occasion  may  offfer.  We  love  the  ingtnw 
0u$  character,  on  account  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart ; 
we  admire  tlie  ingtnions  man  on  account  of  the  en- 
dowmenu  of  his  mind.  One  Is  ingtnuoMt  as  a  man  ; 
or  ingemiouM  as  an  author :  a  man  confesses  an  action 
htgenuotulf:  he  defends  It  ingenioualf ;  'Compare 
the  ingttuuu*  pliaMeness  to  vtrtuous  counsels  which 
Is  in  youth,  to  the  confirmed  obstinacy  in  an  old  sinner.* 

— SOUTB. 

higemitma  to  tlieir  ruin,  every  age 
Improves  the  aru  and  instruments  of  race. 

Wallbr. 

TO  APPRAISE,  OR  APPRECIATE,  ESTIBfATE, 
ESTEEM. 

Jipprtd»e^  appruimU^  fhmi  ttppretU  and  apprteim- 
fas.  participle  of  apyrteio,  compounded  of  ap  or  «f 
and  pretiwn  a  priee,  signify  to  set  a  price  or  value  on 
a  thing ;  eccmote  coinrs  flmm  Mtisiotiu,  participle  of 
estimo  to  value :  to  esteem  b  a  variation  of  Mttmote. 

^ppraisB  and  tppreeiate  are  used  In  precisely  the 
mme  sense  for  settmg  a  value  on  any  thing  according 
to  relative  circumstances ;  but  the  one  is  used  In  the 
proper,  and  tlie  otlier  in  the  figurative  sense :  a  sworn 
mppviter  appviaes  goods  according  to  the  condition 
of  tlie  article  and  its  saleable  property ;  the  characters 
of  men  are  appreciated  by  otliers  when  their  good  and 
bad  qualities  are  Justly  put  in  a  balance ;  '  To  the 
flnisliing  of  his  course,  let  every  one  direct  his  eye; 
and  let  him  now  appreciate  life  according  to  the  value 
it  will  be  found  to  have  when  summed  up  at  the  ck>se.* 
—Blair.  To  eetimaU  a  thing  Is  to  get  tlie  sum  of  its 
value  by  calculation ;  to  eeteem  any  thing  Is  to  Judge 
lu  actual  and  Intrinrick  value. 

EetimaU  is  Used  either  hi  a  proper  or  a  figurative 
aeceptation ;  eeteem  only  in  ajnoral  sense :  llie  expense 
of  an  undertaking,  kMses  by  fire,  gains  by  trade,  are 
aetimated  at  a  oeruin  sum  ;  the  eetimate  may  be  too 
Mgh  or  too  tow ;  *  The  extent  of  the  uade  of  the 
Greeln,  how  highly  soever  it  may  have  been  tetimated 
In  aoclam  times,  was  In  proportion  to  the  tow  condi- 
"  '  ».'-*Ai08RRTsoii.  TlMOMral  worth 


of  men  to  often  sstfsMrtsd  abovt  or  baloir  tki  n^Mif 
according  to  the  partleiilar  Uaa  of  the  oHtmM^r;  tei 
there  are  bidlvlduato  of  such  an  unquesdooaMe  « 
that  they  need  only  be  known  In  order  to  be  eetam 
'  If  a  la%iryer  were  to  be  eeteemed  only  as  he  « 

parts  in  contandinc  for  Justice,  and  were  immc 

desiticable  when  be  appeared  la  a  cause  whidi  lia 
couid  not  but  know  was  an  unJust  one,  how  boooor- 
aMe  wouhl  bis  character  be.'— fihraRLR. 

TO  ESTIMATE,  COMPUTE,  RATE. 

Eetimate  has  the  same  slgnlficatioii  as  in  the  pea> 
ceding  article ;  compute^  in  Latin  cempvte^  or  cam  and 
pute  to  think,  signifies  to  put  togMher  In  one's  mind ; 
rate.  In  Latin  ratue,  participle  of  rear  to  think,  signi- 
fies to  weigh  In  the  mmd. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  menul  operation  by  wbidi 
the  sum,  amount,  or  value  of  things  to  obtained  :  to 
eetimau  to  to  obtain  the  aggregate  sum  In  one's  mind, 
either  by  an  immediate  or  a  progressive  act ;  to  emw^ 
pute  is  to  obtain  the  sum  by  the  gradual  proeeaa  of 
putlinc  togetlier  items ;  to  rau  to  to  fix  the  reladv« 
value  In  one's  mind  by  deduction  and  coroparisoo :  a 
builder  cetmatee  the  expense  of  bulldtnc  a  hoaae  oa  a 
fflven  plan ;  a  proprietor  of  bouses  ampntee  the  pix>> 
babto  diminution  in  the  value  of  bto  property  In  oon- 
sequence  of  wear  and  tear ;  the  surveyor  r«t«s  the  pre- 
sent value  of  .lands  or  houses. 

In  the  moral  accepution  they  bear  the  same  anatagv 
to  each  other :  some  men  are  apt  to  eetimate  the  ad- 
ventitious privileges  of  birth  or  rank  too  high ;  *  Ta 
those  who  have  skill  to  eetimate  the  excelleBce  and 
dlflkulty  of  thte  great  work  (Pope's  transiatton  of  Ho- 
men  It  must  be  very  desirable  to  know  how  It  was 
performed.*— Johnson.  It  would  be  a  useful  oecapa- 
Uon  fbr  men  to  eempule  the  toss  they  sustain  hf  the 
idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  nwessa 
rily  unprofitable  consumption  on  the  other:  *Froa 
the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an  author,  eng 
be  cempiUed.*-^ounaon.  He  who  ratee  hto  abiUttoa 
too  high  to  In  danger  of  desptoing  the  means  which 
are  essential  to  secure  success ;  and  he  who  ratee  them 
too  low  is  apt  to  neglect  the  means,  from  despair  of 
success; 

Boooar  we  laam  and  seUoaser  forget 
What  criUdts  soora,  than  what  tbqr  highly  rmu. 

McaBaa. 


TO  CALCULATE,  COMPUTE,  RECKON, 
COUNT,  OR  ACCOUNT,  NUMBER. 

CatcmlaU,  In  Lnthi  emUnUtme^  participle  ofemiaOe 

mes  from  caleuUs,  Greek  x^^l  "  P^^Me ;  becansa 
the  Greeks  gave  Uielr  votes,  and  the  Ramans  made 
out  their  accounts,  by  little  stones ;  hence  it  drames 
the  action  itself  of  reckoning ;  compute  signifies  the 
same  as  In  the  preceding  article;  reckon^  In  Sana 
rsecon,  Dutch  rekenen^  German  recAnen,  to  not  tat- 
probably  derived  Horn  row,  in  Dutch  retk,  because 
stringing  of  things  In  a  row  was  formerly,  as  h  to  now 
sometimes,  the  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning;  CMmf,  In 
French  compter^  is  but  a  contraction  of  eempnter^  bat 
signifies  a  forming  Into  an  account^  or  setting  down  in 
an  occonnt ;  to  nun^er  signifies  lltorally  to  put  into  a 
nweUter. 

These  words  foidle ate  the  means  bv  whkh  we  arrflva 
at  a  certain  result  in  regard  to  qnanutv. 

To  calculate  is  the  generick  term,  the  reef  are  spa- 
cifick  :*  cewi^taCiim  and  reckoning  are  branches  of 
ealeultttion,  or  an  appllcallon  of  tlmse  operatians  to 
tlie  objects  of  which  a  result  is  sought:  toedcvlsts 
comprehends  arithmetical  operations  In  general,  or  par- 
tlcular  applications  of  the  science  of  mimbers,  In  order 
to  obtain  a  certain  point  of  Imowledge :  to  eompuU  to 
to  combine  certain  given  numbers  In  order  to  learn  the 
grand  result :  to  reckon  is  to  enumerate  and  set  dowa 
things  in  tlie  detail :  to  csmil  to  to  add  op  the  imilvt 
dual  items  contained  In  many  difiterent  pans,  lo  onisi 
to  determine  the  quantity. 

Calculatiou  particularly  respects  the  operatton  haelf , 
compute  respects  tlie  gross  sum ;  reckon  and  eommt  refhr 
to  the  details.  To  calculate  denotes  any  numerical 
oparatioo  in  general,  but  In  Ha  Hmlted  asoae ;  It  to  tht 

•  VMaRoubaod:  "Oah:vtor|flitppaier,eogifiar.'* 
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I  of  flfWM  vnd  hf 
mad  phikMophen;  emHpmimtien  Is  a  numerical  «m1- 
mata,  a  simple  tpeclea  of  caleuUti^n  used  by  Irieto- 
riaua.  chroaoloabts,  and  financial  apeculatoriH  in  draw- 
log  great  resuUa  firom  complex  tources:  rtekon  and 
c#mU  are  etlU  ttrnpier  apeclea  of  eatculationt  applica- 
ble to  Uie  ordinary  buatnoM  of  life,  and  employed  by 
tradesmen.  mechanickSf  and  people  in  general ;  reck- 
•mmg  ana  connlinf  were  the  flrflt  efforts  made  by 
men  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  number,  quantity, 


The  astronomer  ealeulaies  the  return  of  the  itani ; 
the  geometrician  makes  algebraick  caUulatUnt.  The 
Banians,  Indian  merohants,  make  prodigious  etUcu- 
Utinu  in  an  instant  on  their  thumb  mails,  doubtless 
after  tl>e  manner  of  algebra,  by  signs,  which  the  ealcu- 
ImUr  employs  as  he  pleases.  The  chronologist  eowt- 
pniet  the  times  of  particular  events,  by  comparing 
tliem  with  tlioee  of  otlier  known  evenu.  Many  per- 
■ons  have  attempted  from  ttie  propbeclet  to  make  a 
wtmfutmtitm  as  to  the  probable  lime  of  tlie  millennium : 
financiers  ctwtfMU  tlie  produce  of  a  tax  according  to 
the  measure  and  circumstances  of  iu  Imposition.  At 
every  new  consulate  the  Romans  used  to  drive  a  nail 
Into  the  wall  of  the  Capitol,  by  which  they  reckoned  the 
length  of  time  that  their  state  had  been  erected :  trades- 
men reekmi  their  profits  and  losses.  Chiklren  begin  by 
tmaUinf  on  tlieir  Angers,  one,  two,  three. 

An  almanack  Is  made  by  ea^cnUUon^  ciinmUUon^ 
•ad  rtek^nimg.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  emUwUted;  from  given  astronomical  tables 
la  computed  ibe  moment  on  which  any  celestial  pbe* 
Domenon  may  return ;  and  bv  reckoning  are  deter^ 
mined  the  days  on  which  liolydayi,  or  otlier  periodical 
events  flUL 

BuiTon,  In  hia  moral  arilhmetick,  has  cMieulaied 
tables  as  guklea  lo  direct  our  iudgements  in  diflbrent 
■ItuaUons,  where  we  have  only  vague  probability,  on 
which  to  draw  our  conclusions.  By  this  we  have  only 
lo  ecwtpuU  what  tJie  fairest  gain  may  cost  us ;  how 
nnch  we  must  loae  in  advance  from  the  most  favour- 
able  lottenr ;  bow  much  our  hopes  impose  upon  us,  our 
cupidity  cheats  us,  and  our  haUu  injure  us. 

CoIcuImU  and  reckon  are  employed  in  a  figurative 
lenae ;  eompnu  and  count  in  an  extenAad  ap^ication 
of  the  same  sense. 

CaUnUtet  reckon^  and  coimi  respect  mostly  the 
fliture ;  compute  the  pasL 

Calculate  is  rather  a  coiOectural  deduction  IVom 
what  is,  as  to  what  may  be;  computution  is  a  rational 
estimate  of  what  has  been,  IVom  what  Is ;  reckoning  is 
m  conclusive  conviction,  a  complacent  assurance  that  a 
tiring  will  happen;  eamUiii^  indicates  an  expectation. 
We  eutculaU  on  a  gain ;  comwuU  any  loss  sustained, 
or  the  amount  of  any  mischief  done ;  we  reckon  on  a 
promised  pleasure ;  we  count  the  houre  and  minutes 
until  the  lime  of  e^toTment  arrives. 

A  spirit  of  eoUuUtion  arises  from  the  cupidity  en- 
gendered  bv  trade ;  it  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mere 
prnopect  of  accumulation  and  self-interest;  '  In  this 
bank  of  fame,  by  an  exact  calculation,  and  the  rules 
of  political  arithmetick,  I  have  allotted  ten  hundred 
thousand  shares ;  five  hundred  thousand  of  which  Is  the 
doe  of  the  general ;  two  hundred  thousand  I  awign  to 
the  general  officers ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  more 
to  ail  the  commissikmed  ofllcers,  from  the  colonels  to 
ensigns;  the  remaining  hundred  thousand  must  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  non  commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vate men :  according  to  which  computation^  I  find  ser- 
|Mnt  Hnil  is  to  have  one  share  ami  a  fiction  of  iwo- 
fifUis.*— 8TKKLB.  ComputationB  are  inaccurate  that 
are  not  founded  upon  exact  numerical  caleulation»  » 
*The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  br  the 
number  of  yeArs,  but  by  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  it.*— AoDisoN.  Inconsiderate  people  are  apt  to 
reckon  on  things  that  are  venr  uncertain,  and  then  lay 
up  to  themselves  a  store  of  disappointments ;  '  Men 
reckon  themselves  possessed  of  what  their  genius  in- 
clines them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their  ambition  to  excel 
In  what  is  out  of  thdr  reach.*— Spectator.  Children 
who  are  uneasy  at  school  count  the  hours,  mlnutea, 
and  moments  for  their  return  home ; 

The  vicious  csMU  their  yean,  vlrtoooe  dieir  acta. 

JONSOIf. 

TtwM  who  here  experteneed  the  tantatalHty  of  human 
gflkln,  wU  aev«  MdctaU  on  an  hour^  enjoyment 


beyond  the  moment  of  existence.  It  Is  difflealt  to 
cowiputo  the  loss  which  an  army  sustains  upon  being 
defeated,  especially  if  it  be  oblii^  to  make  a  kmg 
retreat.  Those  who  know  the  human  heart  will  never 
reckon  on  tlie  assistance  of  professed  friends  in  the 
hour  or  adversity.  A  mind  that  is  ill  at  ^se  seeks  a 
resource  and  amusement  in  counting  the  roontents  a« 
they  fly ;  but  this  is  often  an  unhappy  delusion  that 
only  adds  lo  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

To  reckon^  count  or  account^  and  numker  are  verjr 
neariy  allied  to  each  other  In  the  sense  of  esteeming 
or  i^iving  to  any  object  a  place  In  one's  account  or  reck- 
oning ;  \X\tfj  differ  mostly  in  the  application,  reckoning 
being  applied  to  more  familiar  objecu  than  the  others, 
which  are  only  employed  In  the  grave  style;  *  Reckon' 
ing  themselves  absolved  by  Mary's  attachment  to 
Boihwell  from  the  engaeements  which  they  had  come 
under  when  she  yielded  herself  a  prisoner,  they  carried 
her  next  evening,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of 
Lochleven.'— RoBKRTsoN.  <  Applause  and  adrairaiion 
are  by  no  means  to  be  counted  among  the  necessaries 
of  life.*— Johnson.  •  There  is  no  bisliop  of  ihe  Church 
of  England  but  aecounte  it  his  biterest,  as  well  as  his 
duty,  to  comply  with  this  precept  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
10  Titus,  "These  things  teach  and  exhort.**  *— SotjTii. 
'  He  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  sufferings,  may  justly  be  numbered  among 
the  most  miserable  of  human  beingi.'— Johmsom. 


ACCOUNT,  RECKONING,  BILL. 

Auount^  compounded  of  ac  or  «d  and  eevnl,  signiflea 
to  count  to  a  person,  or  fbr  a  thing ;  an  account  IM  the 
thing  so  counted :  redkontng^  fiom  the  verb  to  reckont 
signifies  the  thing  reckoned  up:  bitL  in  Saxon  biU^  in 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Sweoish  kyU^  to  build, 
elgniiying  a  written  contract  for  building  vessels,  which 
in  German  is  still  called  a  beilkrief;  hence  It  has  been 
employed  to  express  various  kinds  of  written  docu- 
ments.  These  words,  which  are  very  similar  in  signi- 
fication, nuy  frequently  be  substituted  for  one  an 
other. 

Recount  is  Ibe  generick.  the  others  the  specUkk 
terms :  a  reckoning  and  bill  Is  an  account^  though  not 
always  tfice  versd :  account  expresses  the  details,  with 
the  sum  of  them  counted  up ;  redmiing  implies  the 
register  and  rotation  of  the  things  to  be  reckoned  up: 
MU  denotes  the  details,  with  their  particular  cbargea. 
An  oc^simc  should  be  correct,  contalnbig  neither  more 
nor  less  than  is  proper;  a  rsdksnmf' should  be  explicit, 
leaving  nothing  unnotked  aato  dataiand  namea:  a 
M</ should  be  fbir.  ' 

We  speak  of  keeping  an  eceseiK,  of  eomlng  to  a 
roekoningy  of  sending  in  a  MU.  Customen  have  an 
account  with  their  tradespeople ;  masters  have  a  rock- 
oning  with  their  workpeople ;  tradesmen  send  In  their 
MUs  at  stated  periods. 

Account,  from  the  exten^e  use  of  cbe  term.  Is  np- 
pllcable  to  every  thing  that  Is  noted  down ;  the  pent- 
culars  of  which  are  coMidered  worthy  of  notice  Indl. 
vidually  or  collectively:  aierchanis  keep  their  «o- 
counto ;  an  aeconnt  Is  taken  at  the  Custom  House  of 
all  that  goes  in  and  oat  of  cbe  kingdom ;  an  aeeount  la 
taken  of  all  tranMcUona,  of  the  weather,  of  natnral 
pbenomena,  and  whatever  Is  remarkable; 

At  many  times  I  brought  In  my  aecounttf 

Laid  ihem  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  off, 

And  say  you  fouiid  ttiem  In  my  honesty. 

SBAKSPBAUk 

Rockontngy  as  a  particular  term.  Is  more  partial  In  He 
use:  It  is  mostly  confined  to  tbe  deaUngs  of  men  with 
one  another;  In  which  sense  it  Is  supereeded  by  the 
preceding  term,  and  now  serves  to  express  only  an 
explanatory  enumeration,  which  may  be  either  verbal 
or  written ;  *  Merohant  with  some  rudeness  demanded 
a  room,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the 
next  pmlour,  whieli  the  company  were  about  to  leave, 
being  then  peying  their  r«ciisa>v.*— Johmsoii.  All, 
as  implying  something  charged  or  engaged.  Is  used  not 
only  in  a  mercantile  but  a  legal  sense :  hence  we  speak 
of  a  ^il  of  lading;  aMUof  parcels;  a  HU  of  exchange; 
9i  kill  of  indictment,  or  a  bill  in  pariiament ;  *  Ordinary 
expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  estate,  and  or- 
dered to  the  best,  that  the  kills  mar  be  leai  than  the 
estimation  abroad.*— Baoov. 
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CALENDAR,  ALMANACK,  EPHEMEEIS. 
Calendar  conie«  from  r'l/rni/c,  the  Roman  nanie  for 
the  flMt  dayt  of  every  iiunitli ;  alutanack^  that  in  al  and 
mana^  •ignlties  pro|>erly  the  reckoning  or  thing  reck- 
oned, IVom  'be  Arabick  mama  and  Hebrew  PJO  to 
reckon:  epkemeris,  in  Greek  c0irftcp((«  from  m  and 
^fupa  the  day,  implies  that  which  iiappena  by  liie  day. 
''riiefeelenns  denote  a  dale-book :  but  the  calendar 
is  a  book  which  registers  events  under  every  month; 
tb«  almanack  is  a  book  which  registers  tim^s,  or  iJie 
divisions  of  the  vear ;  and  an  ephemtru  is  a  book 
which  registers  the  planetary  movements  every  day. 
An  almanack  may  be  a  calendar,  and  on  epkemeris 
may  be  both  an  almanack  and  a  calendar ;  but  every 
almanack  is  not  a  ^calendar,  nor  every  calendar  an 
almanack.  The  Gardener's  calendar  is  not  an  oima- 
nack,  and  sheet  almanacks  are  seldom  calendars: 
likewise  the  nautical  ephemrris  may  tervc  as  Biialma- 
nack,  although  not  as  a  calendar ;  '  Ue  was  silling 
upon  the  ground  upon  a  little  sttaw,  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  liis  dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his  chair 
And  bed:  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  were  laid 
•t  tbe  head,  notched  ail  over  with  the  dismal  nights 
and  days  he  had  possfHl  there.*— Stkrnb.  '  When  the 
reformers  were  purging  tlie  calendar  of  legions  of  vi- 
■ionnry  saints,  they  took  due  care  to  defend  tiie  niches 
of  real  martyrs  from  profanation.  They  preserved  the 
holy  festivals  wliich  had  been  consecrated  for  many 
ages  to  tbe  great  luminaries  of  the  church,  and  at  once 
paid  proper  observauce  to  the  memory  of  the  good, 
and  fell  in  with  the  proper  humour  of  the  vulgar,  which 
loves  to  r^oice  and  mourn  at  tbe  discretion  of  the  al- 
manack.^— Wai^olb.  *Tbat  two  or  three  suns  or 
moons  appear  In  any  man's  life  or  reign,  it  is  not  worth 
tbe  wonder ;  but  that  the  same  should  fall  out  at  a 
remarkable  time  or  point  of  some  decisive  action, 
that  those  two  should  make  but  one  line  in  the  book 
of  fate,  and  stand  together  in  the  great  ephemerides  of 
God,  besides  Uie  philosophical  assignment  of  the  cause, 
It  may  admit  a  Christian  apprehension  In  the  signality.* 
— Baowh*!  Vuloar  Errors. 

COUPLE,  BRACE,  rAHL 
CoupU^  in  French  couplsy  comes  from  the  Latin 
espnitf  to  Join  or  Ue  together,  copula,  In  Hebrew  SSD 
a  rope  or  a  shackle,  signifying  things  tied  together ; 
and  as  two  things  are  with  most  convenience  bound 
together,  it  has  by  custom  been  confined  to  this  num- 
ber: hrace^  from  tlie  French  hras  arm,  signifies  things 
locked  together  a(lcr  tbe  manner  of  the  fohled  arms, 
which  on  that  account  are  confined  to  the  number  of 
two:  pstfr,  lo  French  pairfi,  Latin  par  equal,  signifies 
thtngs  that  are  equal,  which  can  with  propriety  be  said 
oolv  of  two  things  with  regard  to  each  other. 

From  the  above  Illustration  of  these  terma,  it  la 
clear  that  the  number  of  two,  which  is  included  in  all 
them,  Is,  with  regard  to  the  first,  entirely  arbitrary ; 
of  that  with  regard  to  the  second,  It  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  JuncUon,  and  with  regard  to  the  third, 
It  arises  altogether  from  the  nature  of  the  objects : 
esimiss  and  kraeea  are  made  by  coupling  and  hradur ; 
fatrs  are  either  so  of  themselves,  or  are  made  so  by 
others:  couples  and  braces  always  require  a  Junction 
In  order  to  make  them  complete;  ^«trs  require  simi- 
larity only  to  make  them  what  they  are:  couples  are 
Joined  by  a  foreign  tie ;  braces  are  produced  by  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  Junction  witli  the  objects  themselves. 

Couple  and  pair  are  said  of  persons  or  things-,  brace 
In  particular  cases  only  of  animals  or  things,  eicept  in 
tiM  burlesque  style,  where  it  may  be  applied  to  per- 
■DOS.  When  used  for  persons,  the  word  couple  has 
relation  to  the  marriage  tie;  tlie  word  pair  to  the  as- 
■odarton  or  the  moral  union:  the  former  term  is 
tberefbre  more  appropriate  when  speaking  of  those 
who  are  soon  to  be  married,  or  have  just  entered  that 
■tale;  the  bitter  when  speaking  of  those  who  are 
already  fixed  in  that  state:  mo»t  couples  that  are 
joined  together  are  equally  happy  in  |iro8|iecL  but  not 
■0  In  the  completion  of  their  wislies:  it  is  the  tot  of 
eooiparatlvely  very  few  to  claim  the  title  of  the  happy 
pair:  'Scarce  any  eotals  comes  together,  but  their 
impiialaare  declared  in  the  newspaper  with  encomiums 
on  each  party.*— Jobmsom. 

Your  Ibrtunc,  happvpoiV,  already  made, 
Leaves  yoa  no  ftrtlier  wWi.— Ditbcii. 


The  term  pair  may  be  used  in  tbe  boitoaqtie  stgrle  far 
any  two  peisons  allied  to  ^wh  other  t^  sunilarity  of 
senthnent  or  otherwise ; 

Dear  Sheridnn !  a  gmtle  pair 
OfGauMnwn  lads  (for  such  they  are), 
Besides  a  brace  of  grave  divines. 
Adore  the  smoothness  of  your  lines.— Swift. 
When  used  for  things,  couple  is  promiKuouriy  em- 
ployed in  familiar  diiKrourse  for  any  two  things  pat 
together ;  'In  the  midst  of  tliese  sorrows  which  I  liad 
in  my  heart,  metlMHight  there  passed  by  me  a  coupU 
of  conclies  with  purple  liveries.'— Audison.    Braes  Is 
used  by  sportsmen  lor  birds  which  are  khot,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  locked  togetlier;  by  saik>rs  fur  a  part  of 
their  tackling,  which  is  folded  crosswise;  as  also  ia 
common  life  for  an  article  of  convenience  crossed  in  a 
singular  way,  which  serves  to  keep  the  drees  of  ntea 
in  its  proper  place ; 
First  hunter  then,  pursu'da  gentle  hraee^ 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind.— IfuYon. 
Pair  is  of  course  restricted  in  its  ap(rtkalk»  to  aocb 
objects  only  as  are  really  paired; 

Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Fach  f^ltoulder  broad  came  maniling  o*er  hlsli 
Wltli  regal  ornament — AIiltok. 


RATE,  PROPORTION,  RATia 
Rate  signifies  the  thing  rated,  or  the  measure  at 
whi<:h  it  is  rated ;  ratio  has  the  same  original  meanlnf 
as  rate;  proportion^  v.  Proportionate. 

Rate  and  ratio  are  in  sense  species  of  preportisn: 
that  Is,  they  are  supposed  or  mtimaied  proportions^  in 
distinction  from  proportions  that  lie  In  tiie  nature  Of 
things.  The  first  term,  rate,  is  employed  in  ordinary 
concerns;  a  person  receives  a  certain  sum  weekly  at 
the  rale  of  a  certain  sum  yearly;  *  At  Ephesos  and 
Athens,  Anthony  lived  at  hte  usual  raU  In  all  manner 
of  luxury.*— Pridkaux.  Ratio  Is  applied  only  to  nana* 
bers  and  calculations;  as  two  is  to  four,  so  is  four  to 
eight,  and  eight  to  sixteen;  the  ratio  in  this  case  beinf 
double;  •  The  rate  of  interest  (to  lenders)  is  generally 
in  a  compound  ratio  formed  out  of  the  inconvenience 
and  tiie  hazard.*— Blackstonk.  Proportion  Is  em- 
ployed  in  matters  of  science,  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  two  more  speclfir.k  terms  are  not  admissible ;  tbe 
beauty  of  an  edifice  depends  unon  observing  the  doc- 
trine of  proportions  i  In  the  disposing  of  soMiers  a 
certain  n^ard  must  be  had  to  proportion  in  the  heifbl 
and  sise  of  the  men ;  *  Repentance  cannot  be  dTectual 
but  as  it  bears  some  proportion  to  sin.* — Sotrra. 

PROPORTIONATE.   COMMENSURATE, 
ADEQUATE. 

Proportionate,  from  the  Latin  proportio,  eomponnd- 
ed  of  pro  and  portio,  signifies  having  a  portion  suit 
able  to,  or  in  agreement  with,  sonic  other  object ;  cone 
mensuratSy  from  the  Latin  commensas  or  commetior^ 
slgnifieit  measuring  In  accordance  with  some  other 
thing,  being  suitable  in  measure  to  something  else; 
adequate.  In  Latin  admquatus,  participle  of  aamfum^ 
signifies  made  level  with  some  other  body. 

Proportionate  Is  here  a  term  of  general  use ;  (be 
others  are  particular  terms,  employed  in  a  similar 
sense,  in  regard  to  particular  objecu :  that  is  propor^ 
tionate  which  rises  as  a  thing  rises,  and  fblls  as  a  tbing 
falls ;  that  is  commensurate  which  is  made  to  rW  to 
tb«  same  measure  or  decree ;  that  is  adrqnate  which 
is  mnde  to  come  up  to  the  height  of  pnoihcr  thine. 
Preportionnte  is  employed  either  in  the  proper  or  im- 

E roper  sense ;  in  all  recipes  and  prescriptions  of  every 
\nd,  proportionate  quantities  must  always  be  taken; 
when  the  task  increases  in  difl^ciilty  and  complication, 
a  praportionaU  degree  of  labour  and  talent  most  be 
employed  upon  it ;  *  All  envy  Is  pronortionate  to  de- 
sire.*— JonKsoit.  Commensurats  %ni adequate  nreexa- 
ployed  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  the  former  in  regard 
to  matters  of  distributton,  the  latter  In  regard  to  the 
equalizing  of  powers:  a  peraon*s  recompense  sbouM 
hi  some  measure  be  commensvrats  with  his  labour  aad 
deserU;  *  Where  the  matter  is  not  oommenswrsta  to 
the  words,  all  speaking  is  but  tautology.'— Sotrrn.  A 
nerson's  resources  should  be  atfefaote  lotbe  wodc  b«  in 
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•ofafBd  in :  *  Oatward  aetioM  an  not  i^rnattt  «x- 
prenloos  of  our  virtuea.*— Aodison. 

DISPARITY,  INEaUALITT. 

t>UparUf,  from  dis  ^ad  par.  in  Greek  wapJt  wllh  or 
by,  cigDifie*  an  unfitnev  of  objectt  to  be  by  one  an- 
other;  tiMfKo/i^,  from  the  Latin  mquut  even,  tia- 
nifiet  having  no  regularity.  ^ 

nUparitp  applies  to  two  or  more  ot^ta  which 
abould  meet  or  sund  in  coalition  with  anch  other ;  m- 
•aaoitiy  ie  applicable  to  objects  that  are  compared 
with  each  other:  the  ^'^panfy  of  age.  ntuation,  and 
drcumatancea,  Is  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  per- 
aons  entering  into  a  matrimonial  connexion :  the  in- 
•guatitif  In  ttie  portion  of  labour  which  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  two  persona,  is  a  ground  lor  the  inequalUv 
of  their  recompense :  there  ia  a  great  ineoutOitw  in  the 
chance  of  auccesa,  where  there  is  a  disparity  of  ao- 

Sairementa  In  rival  candidatea:  the  i<Myartty  between 
^avid  and  Goliah  waa  auch  aa  to  render  the  auccesa 
of  the  former  more  atrikingly  miracukiua ;  *  Between 
Elihu  and  the  rest  of  Job*a  faroUiara,  the  greaieat  dit- 
parUf  was  but  in  years-'-^HooKsa.  The  inefuaUtm 
in  the  conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with  a  corr»- 
pondlng  intquaUttf  ^  ti^r  happiness ;  •  InequaUty  of 
behaviour,  either  In  prosperity  or  adversity,  are  aiilie 
ungraceful  in  man  that  is  bom  to  die.'— SraaLa. 

SYMMETRY,  PROPORTION. 

Aramctry,  in  Latin  aymmttria^  Greek  nmpxrUa. 
ftom  aiv  and  /lirpsy,  signifies  a  measure  that  accorda ; 
pr^orUoMf  in  Latin  yroportio,  compounded  of  pro  and 
MTtw,  Bignifiea  every  porUon  or  part  according  with  the 
other,  or  with  the  whole. 

The  atgnlllcation  of  theae  terma  Is  obvkrasly  the 
aame,  namely,  a  due  admeiisuremenc  of  the  parts  to 
•ach  other  and  to  the  whole:  but  tfmmetrf  aeema  to 
eoovey  the  Idea  of  a  beautlAil  adaptation ;  and  pnr- 
MftvM  to  applied  In  general  to  every  thing  whkh  ad- 
mits of  dimenalona  and  an  adaptation  of  the  parta : 
JSUJJJSlJ^®^  of  »r»matrf  of  feature,  or  s^metrf 

She  by  whoae  llnee^roptyrtt^  should  be 

Sxamln'd,  meaaure  of  aU  tfmmetrf  ; 

Whom  had  that  ancient  aeen,  who  thought  aoola 
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Of  harmony,  be  would  at  neit  have  said 
That  harmony  waa  ahe.— Doima. 

5SI/!!!  ^^*?*^'f*J?J''".""**'  '**«  propeHi4m  of  the 
b»d  to  the  body ;  •  The  Inventors  of  stum^l  hips  bad 
a  belter  eye  lor  due^op^rftoa  than  to  add  to  a  redun- 
dancy, because  in  some  eases  it  was  convenient  to  fill 
up  a  vacuum.*— CvMaxauLMo. 

EQUAL,  EVEN,  EaUABLE,  LIKE,  OR  ALIKE, 
UNIFORM. 

KStlUf^S  ^*^n  •^w.  cornea  from  mqutu,  and 
Dbably  the  Greek  «i«dj,  ««i»/i#,  like;    nen  to  in 

2.^.l^f*  '?*•  T^***.*"  *^'"  «i'i»a/i;M,8lgniflS 
OTsccpUble  of  equaluf;  like^ln  Dutch  ft*,  8axon>f£/^, 
German  gUick,  Gothick  tMiek,  LaUo  talis,  Grefk 
rtiMMos  wch  as;  uniform,  compounded  of  unus  one 
Moa  forma  form,  bespeaks  its  own  meaning. 

All  these  epitbeto  are  opposed  to  difference.  Equal 
IB  said  of  d^ree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimenBiona, 
aa  §qual  in  yeara,  of  an  tqual  age.  an  equal  height: 
•WW  to  aald  of  the  surfkce  and  position  of  bodiea;  a 
board  to  made  nen  with  another  board ;  the  floor  or 
the  ground  to  evou :  like  to  said  of  accidental  qualities 
in  thifip,  as  alike  In  colour  or  In  feature:  uniform  la 
aald  of  thinga  only  aa  to  tlielr  fltneaa  to  correspond; 
those  which  are  unlike  In  colour,  ahape,  or  make,  or 
not  ttinrorm,  cannot  be  made  to  match  aa  pairs: 
afaaA/*  ia  uaed  only  In  the  moral  accepiaUon.  in  which 
aU  the  othera  are  likewlae  employed. 
-^•,i~*'?*  qualliiea admit  of  degree,  they  admtl  of 
•faaftty ;  justice  to  dealt  out  in  equal  portions  to  the 
Hcb  and  the  poor;  God  kioka  with  an  equal  eye  on 
all  mankind.  Soma  men  are  equal  to  others  in  exter- 
nal circumstances ;  » EqumUtf  to  the  life  of  converaa- 
Uon,  and  be  to  aa  much  out  who  aMumea  to  himself 
jny  partabove  another,  aa  he  who  eonaidera  hlmaelf 
bafoir  tbf  rest  of  aoclety.*— SratLi.    Aa  th«?  nMural 


iMb  to  randered  wiaaMi  by  bigb  and  low  ground,  ao  the 
ewnnese  or  the  temper,  In  the  flguraUve  aenae,  to  de- 
atroyed  by  changea  of  humour,  by  elevatlona  and  de- 
prewiona  of  the  apirita;  'Good-nature  to  inaufllclent 
On  the  marrtoge  atate)  unlesa  It  be  ateady  and  uniform, 
and   accompanied  with   an  «r«n»M«  of  temper.*-- 

SL'^'i'Sf  \i  ^'^  fV**i.^'9  of  ^  tnlna  la  hSrt  by 
the  vicisdtudes  of  life,  from  proaperoua  to  adverse  • 

There  !■  atoo  moderation  in  toleration  of  fortune 
which  of  Tully  to  called  epiubilitie,'—SaL  T.  Eltot. 
Thto  term  may  atoo  be  applied  to  moUon,  aa  the  ef»a- 
*M  motion  of  the  plaoeto;  and  figuratively  to  the 
atyle ;  In  Swift'a  worka  to  found  an  equable  teoour  of 
eaay  language,  which  rather  trickles  than  flowa.*— 
JOHvaoii.  Even  and  emiable  are  applied  to  the  aamo 
mind  in  relation  to  itaelf;  Uke  or  attke  to  uaed  to  the 
rolnda  of  two  or  more :  hence  we  aay  they  are  alike  In 
dtopoaition,  in  aenUmen^  in  wtohea,  ice ; 

E*en  now  aa  flunlllar  aa  In  lifb  he  came; 

Alaa !  how  diT rent,  yet  how  like  the  aame.— PtoPs. 
Uniform  to  applied  to  the  temper,  babita,  character, 
or  conduct;  hence  a  man  to  aaid  to  preaerve  a  rnni* 
formUf  of  behavk>ur  towarda  those  whom  be  cooh 

Which  may  be  adopted  by  men  in  society ;  ♦  The  only 
doubt  to  about  the  manner  of  their  unity,  how  f^ 
churches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  in  their  ceremonlaa. 
and  what  way  they  ought  to  take  for  that  purpose.^ 
HooKKR.  Friendship  requires  that  the  parUes  be 
equal  In  ataUon,  alike  in  mind,  and  uniform  In  their 
conduct:  wiadom  point*  out  to  oa  an  even  tenourof 
lire,  from  which  we  cannot  depart  either  to  the  rigbt 
or  to  the  left,  without  disturbing  our  peace ;  It  to  one 
of  her  maxima  that  we  should  not  km  the  equabiUtt 
of  our  temper  under  the  most  trying  drcumatancea. 

PLAT,  LEVEL. 
,JP^  I"  G€rinan.^acA,  to  connected  with  plaU  broad, 
and  that  with  the  Latin  latus,  and  Gr^k  wXaHe; 
level,  \n  all  probability  fVom  /t^eUa  and  ft^ra  a  balance, 
algniflea  the  evenness  of  a  balance.  ^^ 

Flat  to  said  of  a  thing  with  regard  to  Itaelf;  It  to  op- 
posed to  the  round  or  protuberant;  level  aa  it  reapecti 
another ;  the  former  to  oppoaed  to  the  uneven :  a  coun- 
*T^  w  w  which  haa  no  elevation ;  a  wall  to  level  with 
the  roof  of  a  houae  when  It  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
roof;  •  A  Mat  can  hardly  kwk  weU  on  paper.*— Couht- 
aaa  or  IlKaiTORD. 
At  that  black  hour,  which  gen*ral  bommr  riteda 
On  the  low  level  of  the  in^orioua  tbroi^— Yoime. 

EVEN,  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 

Even  {v.  Equal)  and  smooth,  which  to  in  an  pfoba- 
billty  connected  wilft  smear,  are  both  opposed  to 
roughneaa:  but  that  which  to  even  to  fVeeonly  from 
great  roughnessea  or  irregularitlea ;  that   which  ia 

Smootk  la    flWA    fmm  Av*rv  Attmn^  nf  vnM^k..^^-    w. 


„ .uM5(iiiccvc«    ui     iiic^uiaiiucs;    uiltl     wnicn   m 

emootk  to  free  from  every  degree  of  roughneas,  how- 
ever amah :  a  board  to  even  which  haa  no  knott  or 
hok>s;  it  to  not  smooU  unleaa  ita  surfkce  be  an  entire 
plane:  the  ground  to  said  to  be  «>«i,  but  not  emootk  • 
the  sky  iasmootk,  but  not  even  ;  '  When  we  look  at  a 
naked  wall,  from  the  evenness  of  the  object  the  eye 
runs  along  Its  whole  apace,  and  arrtvea  quicklv  at  ita 
termlnaUoo.*-BiTm».  '  The  eflbcia  of  a  rugg^  and 
broken  aurHiee  aeem  atronger  than  where  It  IS  emootk 
and  polbhed.* — Bonn. 

JH»fi»  to  to  l«*l(».  #7ai),  when  appUod  to  the  ground. 
whatsmooMtotosroi;  the  simh  to  free  (torn  proio- 
beranoea  and  depreaaiona  on  lu  exteriour  aurftce ;  the 
level  to  free  ih>m  rtoos  or  Alto:  a  path  to  aaid  to  be 
even  ;  a  meadow  to  level:  ice  may  be  leveL  thouch  it 
to  not  even;  a  walk  up  the  aide  of  a  hUl  may  betfosii. 
although  the  hHI  Itaelf  to  the  reveraeof  ate»«/.Mbe 
even  to  aald  of  that  which  unitea  and  forma  one  unin- 
terrupted surface ;  but  the  Uvel  to  said  of  things  which 
are  at  a  dtotance  from  each  other,  and  are  dtocoverad 
by  the  eye  to  be  In  a  parallel  line:  hence  the  floor  of  a 
room  to  even  with  regard  to  Itaelf;  It  to  level  with  that 
of  another  room; 

The  lop  tolcval,  an  oflbMlve  acat 

Of  war.— DRTnaif. 
^  A  blind  man  would  nffver  be  able  to  Untglne  how  tbt 
several  promlnaoeaa  and  deprviioiit  oT  amunAa  body 
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could  bf  thown  oa  •  f/«m  piece  of  caavMithit  bw 
oti  it  ito  nnevtmutt.'—ADDUQM. 

Evtniuat  rewpecu  tbe  mrface  of  bodlee;  pUimuM» 
mpecia  tli«  directioo  of  bodi«  and  Uielr  freedom  from 
external  obetrucUoas :  a  paili  ia  #vm  whkb  haa  no 
Indeotvrea  or  Ibotmarka ;  a  mUi  Is  plmin  wbich  la  not 
iidpped  up  or  interrupted  Djr  wood,  water,  or  any 
oilier  tbiof  intenrenlng. 

Wbea  applied  Afurativdy,  theae  worda  preaerve 
their  anaiuKf :  an  ««•«  temper  la  aecured  from  all  vio- 
lent changea  of  humonr ;  a  $mo0tk  epeech  !•  divealed 
of  every  thing  whicb  can  ruffle  the  temper  of  otliore : 
but  tbe  former  la  alwava  taken  la  a  good  amae ;  and 
Ibe  latter  moatly  In  a  bad  aenaei  aa  evincing  an  UlicH 
design  or  a  purpoae  to  deceive ;  '  A  man  wbo  Uvea  fai 
a  ttaia  of  vice  and  impenitence  can  bave  no  title  to 
tbat  tvnm»»§  and  uanquilUly  of  mbid  wbioh  la  tbe 
bealtb  of  the  aoul/— AftmaoM. 

Thle  9mo0tk  discouraeand  mild  babavkrar  oft 

Conceal  a  traitor.— AoMaoN. 


A  vtaiaapeoeb,  on  tbe  other  band.  Ii  divcatedoreveiy 
thbig  obacara  or  flfuraUve,  and  la  conaequeollv  a 
apeecb  free  from  dlaguiee  and  eaay  to  be  und^aiood ; 


Ezprea  thyself  in  fUin,  not  doubtful,  words, 
Tbat  ground  for  quarrela  or  dlaputea  aflbrda. 

Dbrhax. 
Ectn  and  Ind  are  applied  to  conduct  or  condition ; 
the  foimer  as  regards  ourselvea;  tbe  latter  aa  regards 
ottiers:  be  wbo  adopts  an  tvm  course  of  conduct  is  ia 
no  danger  of  putting  himself  upon  a  Uvd  with  those 
wbo  are  otherwise  bis  inferiours;  '  Falsehood  turns  all 
above  ua  into  tyranny  and  barbarity ;  and  all  of  tbe 
aauit  Uvd  with  ua  buo  discord.*— Soirru. 

ODD,  UNEVEN. 
Odd,  Dcobably  a  variation  froas  add,  aeema  to  be  a 
Biode  of  the  MMem ;  both  are  opposed  to  the  even, 


but  odd  \m  only  said  of  that  which  baa  no  fellow ;  the 
WMMa  Is  said  of  tbat  which  does  not  square  or  come 
to  an  even  point:  of  numbers  we  sav  tbat  they  are 
either  odd  or  wuvai;  but  of  gloves,  shoes,  and  every 
thing  which  Is  made  to  correspond,  we  say  tbat  they 
are  odd,  when  they  are  sinyle ;  but  that  they  are  unevtn 
when  they  are  not  exactly  alike :  in  like  manner  a 
plank  Is  anM0«ii  wtiir.b  has  an  uneoual  surface,  or  die- 
proportionate  dimensions ;  but  a  piece  of  wood  Is  odd 
which  wlU  tun  match  nor  suit  with  any  other  piece. 

VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 
Tnlmo^  from  tbe  Latin  voice  to  be  strong,  respects 
those  essential  qualities  of  a  thing  which  constitute  Its 
Btrencth;  wrik^  in  German  wtrtk,  ttwa  wMkren  to 
perceive,  sigolflea  tbat  good  whieh  is  experienced  or 
Mt  to  exist  in  a  thing ;  rots  signifies  the  same  as  under 
the  article  RaU,  proportion ;  wrieo^  in  Latin  /reltfam, 
(hrni  tbe  Greek  wadinu  to  aeO,  signtfles  what  a  thing 
to  sold  for. 

Valuo  to  a  feneral  and  taideflnlte  term  applied  to 
whatever  to  really  good  or  conceived  as  such  In  a 
ihing:  the  worth  to  that  good  onlv  whkh  to  conceived 
or  known  as  such.  The  vo/m  therefuie  of  a  thing  to 
aa  variable  as  the  humours  and  circumstances  of  men ; 
It  may  be  nothing  or  something  very  great  in  the  same 
o^otx  at  the  same  time  in  tbe  eyes  of  difterent  men ; 

Life  has  no  valm  as  an  end,  but  means: 

An  end  deplorable!  A  means  divine.— Yoima. 
Tbe  vera  to  however  tbat  vohu  which  Is  aeknow- 
todgad ;  k  to  tberelbM  aometlifaif  more  fixed  and  per- 
■Mnent:  we  qieak  of  tbe  •«!««  of  external  objeeto 
wblcharadetermiaedbytaate:  buttbeweraoftbinaa 
aa  datermined  by  rale.  The  voIm*  of  a  book  that  to 
out  of  print  to  flucttiatiM  and  uneertaln ;  but  Its  real 
W0rtk  may  not  be  awre  than  what  It  would  tacta  for 
waste  paper; 

Pay 

No  moment,  but  In  purehaae  of  ita  worth ; 

And  what  Ito  worth  ask  death- beds.— Tonne. 


Tbe  rols  and  frieo  are  the  i 


I  of  that  aalMS  or 


•M^ ;  tbe  Ibnuer  la  a  meral,  the  latter  In  a  particular 
appHcatloD  to  mercantile  tranaactions.  Whatever  we 
nre  In  axebangiB  for  another  tblngi  whether  according 
fu  a  definite  or  oa  bideflnite  estiaation,  tbat  to  said  to  be 


dooeataeertaliintf^;  tbos  we  purebase  pfeasmr  at  ■ 
dear  rare,  when  It  to  at  the  expense  of  our  lieallh .  *  If 
voo  will  take  my  humour  as  li  runs,  you  »liall  liara 
hearty  thanks  into  the  bargain,  for  ukiog  ii  off  at  such 
a  rau.' — Karl  ow  ^HArrKsauRT.  Pnct  l>  tbe  raf«  of 
exchange  estimated  by  coin  or  anv  other  medium; 
hence  price  to  a  Axed  r«r«,  and  may  be  fifuratively  ap- 
plied in  tiiat  senee  to  moral  objects;  as  when  hcakli  to 
expressly  sacrificed  to  pleasure.  It  may  be  terased  iba 
pricoof  pleasure; 

The  sours  high  prico 
Is  writ  hi  an  tlie  conduct  uf  the  skies.— Yoor*. 


TO  VALUE,  PRIZE,  ESTEEM. 
To  valuo  to  in  tbe  literal  sense  to  fix  tbe  real  9mim 
of  a  thing;  to  pritOy  slplfylng  to  fix  a  ertee,  and 
osteem  (v.  Eotetm)^  are  both  modes  of  vobung.  to 
tbe  extended  sense,  to  roUu  OMy  mean  to  aseeruln  tbt 
rdatlve  or  supposed  voluo  of  a  thing:  bi  tbto  sense 
men  9tduo  gold  above  silver,  or  an  appraiser  rai»es 
goods.  To  vtduo  may  either  be  api  lied  to  material  «r 
spiritual  subjects,  to  corporeal  or  mental  actions :  prfu 
and  osteem  are  taken  only  as  mental  actioos;  tbe 
ftNmer  In  reference  tn  senslMe  or  moral  ofe^Jects,  iba 
lauer  only  to  morml  objects:  we  may  voJUa  books  ae> 
cording  to  their  market  price,  or  we  may  vmlm  tbcas 
according  to  their  contenU ;  we  prito  booka  oaly  for 
their  contents,  in  wLich  sense /nzs  to  a  much  stronger 
term tiuui valno;  w^tiiaopriu menfor tbeir usefuloesa 
tooodety; 

The  priuj  the  beauteous  vrt'xs,  I  will  resign, 
80  deariy  voia'd,  and  ao  Justly  mbie.— Pora. 
We  ooteem  men  for  tbeir  moral  characters;  *No4blac 
makes  women  ootoomtd  by  tbe  opposite  asx  nsote  tbaa 
chaatlty;  whether  it  be  tbat  we  always  priu  Umaa 
most  who  are  hardeat  to  come  at,  or  that  noibiaf  b^ 
sides  chastity,  with  ito  coUateral  attendants,  fidelity  aad 
constancy,  gives  a  man  a  property  In  tbe  peiaoa  h$ 
loves.*— ADOtsoH. 


COST,  EXPENSE,  PRICE,  CHARGE. 

Costt  in  German  host  or  koatom,  from  tbe  Lalla 
guoUro  to  taate,  signifies  originally  aupport,  and  by  aa 
extended  sense  what  to  given  for  support ;  sxpsass  to 
compounded  of  «t  and  pomso,  in  Latin  pmsuo  partieipla 
ofpondo  to  pay,  signifying  the  tiling  paid  or  given  oot; 
prtce^  from  the  Latin  sretiKsi,  andf  the  Greek  tp^tomo 
to  sell,  signifies  the  thing  given  for  what  to  bought; 
charge^  from  to  charge^  rigoldes  the  thing  laid  oa  as  a 
ehmrge. 

The  coot  to  what  a  thing  cosU  or  occasions  to  be  laid 
out ;  the  oxponoo  to  tbat  which  Is  actually  told  out ;  tbe 

Crieo  to  tbat  which  a  thing  may  fttch  or  cause  to  be 
lid  oat;  tbe  cAar/«  to  that  which  to  required  to  be  laid 
out.  As  a  coot  commonly  comprehends  an  expmoe^  the 
terms  are  on  various  occasions  used  Indifierentiy  for 
each  other :  we  speak  of  counting  the  coot  or  counting 
the  exponoe  of  doing  anv  thing;  at  a  great  cost  or  at  a 
great  expaut:  on  the  other  hand,  of  venturing  to  do  a 
thing  to  one^s  essf,  of  growing  wise  at  otlier  peopto*a 

The  coot  and  the  prieo  bave  respect  to  tbe  thlnf  and 
Ito  supposed  value ;  the  txpense  and  the  chorge  depend 
on  tbe  option  of  the  persons.  The  eoot  of  a  tninf  must 
precede  the  price^  and  the  cxpenao  must  succeed  tba 
charge;  we  can  never  set  a  vrice  on  any  thing  untM 
we  have  ascertained  what  It  has  coot  us ;  nor  ran  w« 
know  or  defVay  the  expenoe  until  tbe  charge  be  made. 
There  may,  however,  frequently  be  a  price  where  there 
to  no  coot,  and  vice  vertd;  there  may  also  be  an  exfomom 
where  there  is  no  charge;  but  there  cannot  be  a  Msrr* 
without  an  expenot ;  ^  Would  a  roan  build  for  eternity, 
that  is,  in  other  words,  would  he  be  saved,  let  him 
consider  with  himself  what  >Aar/M  be  to  willing  10  be 
at  that  he  may  be  so.*— Sotrra.  Qfsio  In  suit  often 
exceed  In  value  and  amount  the  thing  contended  for; 
tbe  priu  of  things  depends  on  their  relative  value  in 
the  eyes  of  others:  what  coots  nothing  sometimes 
fotchee  a  high  prieo;  and  otlier  things  cannot  obtain  a 
price  equal  to  the  first  coot. .  Expenoeo  vary  witb 
modea  of  living  and  men's  desires ;  whoever  wanfe 
much,  or  wanto  that  which  to  not  easily  obtained,  win 
bare  many  otpenou  to  defiay ;  when  tba  ehotrgo*  are 
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wotMtunl  llM  eqMMM  bmuI  oeeeauily  b&u  a  pro- 
pcmton. 

Betnreen  the  epiUieta  eMfiy  and  exftnsive  thvre  to 
tbe  same  dtotlnctlun.  Whatever  to  costlp  to  naturally 
expfsive^  but  not  vice  vtrsd.  Article!  of  ftinif  ture,  of 
luxury,  or  indulgence,  are  eo«c/y,  either  ftom  their 
variety  or  their  intiinsiclc  value ;  every  thing  to  t^ensive 
wliich  to  attended  with  much  expense^  wheilier  of  little 
or  great  value.  Jeweb  are  cottly;  uavelling  to  ex- 
ftnsne.  The  cMl/y  treanirei  of  tlie  East  are  imported 
Into  Europe  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  cannot 
be  contented  with  tiie  produce  of  tliehr  native  aoil: 
Uiose  who  indulge  tl)ein«eivee  in  txpennvt  pleaaurea 
often  lay  up  in  store  for  tliemaeives  much  sorrow  and 
repentance  in  the  time  to  come. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  the  attaioment  of  ao  olject 
It  tald  to  C9st  mucit  pains ; 

Tbe  real  patriot  beam  hto  private  wrongs. 

Rather  than  right  them  at  the  publick  cett^ 

Bbllbs. 
A  thing  to  persisted  in  at  tbe  exptnte  of  beoith,  of 
liooour.  or  of  life;  *lf  ease  and  politeness  be  only 
attainabto  at  the  expen*9  of  stiiceriiy  in  ttie  men,  and 
chastity  iu  tbe  women,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  few 
of  my  readers  who  would  not  tliink  tlie  purchase  made 
•t  too  high  a^mc*— AaBECEOMBT. 

UNWORTHY,  WORTHLESS. 
CTfUMrOy  to  a  term  of  less  reproach  than  wertUus; 
fbr  tbe  former  signifies  not  to  be  tMrOy  of  praiso  or 
lionour;  tbe  latter  signifies  to  be  without  any  worth, 
and  consequently  in  the  fullest  sense  bad.  It  may  be  a 
marlt  of  modesty  or  humility  to  say  that  I  am  an 
mnworUtif  partaiter  of  your  kindness ;  but  it  would  be 
lolly  and  extravagance  to  say.  that  I  am  a  wortkU$s 
partaker  of  your  kindness.  There  are  many  taiwortk^ 
membera  in  every  religious  community ;  but  every  so- 
ciety that  tocondacted  open  premier  prlnciptos  wiU  take 
care  to  ezchide  w^rtUut  membeia.  In  regard  to  one 
aaother  we  are  often  wnie^tkff  of  the  disunctlons  or 
Iirivitoges  we  ei^oy ;  in  regard  to  our  Maker  we  are  all 
nmMray  of  hto  pradnesa,  for  we  are  all  vo^rtkUu  in 
Iktoeyea; 

einoe  lo  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend. 
Till  now  dtodataing  Ms  wmsrtAy  end. 

DamuM. 
*Tbe  school  of  Socrates  was  at  one  time  deserted  by 
every  body,  except  iEschlnes  the  parasite  of  tbe  tyrant 
Dionytins,  and   tbe  most  wrdu»9  man  living.*— 

CirMBiai.AHD. 


VALUABLE,  PRECIOUS,  COSTLY. 
FaluahU  signifies  fit  to  be  valutd;  prtciova^  having 
a  high  price ;  fatly,  costing  much  money.  ValuubU 
expreaes  directly  the  idea  of  value;  prteious  and 
fttijf  express  the  same  idea  indirectly :  on  tlie  other 
hand,  that  which  to  valuabU  to  only  said  to  be  fit  or  de- 
serving of  ««/m;  but  preetput  and  e««<2y  denote  that 
which  to  highly  valuatU,  according  to  tlie  ordinary 
measure  of  valuing  objects,  tiuu  to,  by  the  price  they 
bear :  hence,  tlie  two  latter  express  the  idea  much  more 
Btronglv  titan  tl)e  former.  A  book  to  valuable  accord- 
lug  to  IU  contents,  or  according  to  the  estimate  which 
men  set  upon  it.  either  individually  or  collectively; 
*  What  an  absurd  thing  it  to  to  pass  over  all  the  ««- 
UaiU  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention  on  his  In- 
firmities.*~ADi>isoif.  The  Bible  to  the  only  preei4fut 
book  in  the  work!  that  has  intrinstok  vo^ae,  that  la,  set 
above  all  vriee;  *It  to  no  improper  comparison  that  a 
thankful  heart  to  like  a  box  of  preeieue  ointment.*— 
HowxLL.  There  are  many  eoetlf  things,  which  are 
only  valuable  to  the  Individnato  who  are  disposed  to 
expend  money  upon  them;  *  Christ  to  sometimes 
pteaaad  to  make  the  profession  of  himself  eastl^.*— 
Boimi. 

INTRINSICK,  REAL,  GENUINE,  NATIVE. 

Intrineiek^  In  Latin  intrineeeue^  signifies  on  the 
bwide,  that  to,  lying  in  the  thing  itself;  real,  from  the 
Juatin  ree,  signifies  belonging  to  the  very  thing :  fwtariM, 
in  Latin  genuinu*  from  gemo  or  gigno  to  bring  forth, 
dgnifies  actually  brought  forth,  or  springing  out  of  a 


thing ;  aoHM,  in  Lktln  mthut  and  mIm  bom,  aic- 
nifles  actually  born,  or  arising  from  a  thing. 

The  value  of  a  thing  to  either  intrintiek  or  real:  ba 
the  intrinsick  value  is  said  In  regard  to  its  extriosick' 
value ;  the  real  value  in  regard  to  the  artlflcial :  the  m- 
tnnsick  value  of  a  book  to  that  which  It  will  fetch  when 
soM  in  a  rccular  way,  in  oppodilon  to  the  extrinsfck 
value,  as  being  the  giftof  a  friend,  a  particular  edition, 
or  a  particular  type:  the  real  value  of  a  book  m  the 
proper  sense,  lies  in  the  fineness  of.  tbe  paper,  and  the 
costliness  of  its  binding ;  and.  In  the  improper  saise,  it 
lies  in  the  excellence  of  Its  contents.  In  opposition  lo 
the  artifidal  value  which  it  acquires  in  the  minds  of 
bibliomaniacks  from  being  a  scarce  edition;  'Men,  how- 
ever dtoUngutobed  by  external  accldenu  or  intrintiek 
qualities,  have  aU  the  same  wants,  the  same  pains,  and, 
as  far  as  the  senses  are  consulted,  the  same  pleasoree.' 
—Johnson.  *  Yon  have  settled,  by  an  economy  aa 
perverted  as  the  policy,  two  establishments  of  govern- 
ment, one  real,  the  otherfictltkMis.'— BtTRKi. 

The  worth  of  a  man  to  either  genuine  or  neOive  :  the 
genuine  worth  of  a  man  lies  In  the  excellence  of  his 
moral  character,  as  opposed  to  hto  adventitious  worth, 
which  he  acquires  fh>m  the  possession  of  wcalili, 

E»wer,  and  dignity ;  hto  natips  worth  to  that  which  to 
bom  in  him,  and  natural,  in  oppositkio  to  the  mere- 
tridoits  and  borrowed  worth  whtoh  he  may  derive  (torn 
hto  situation,  hto  talent, or  hto  efibrts  to  please; 

Hto  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t*  explore. 

Search  not  hto  bottom,  but  survey  hto  shore. 

Dbmbam. 
*  Bow  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  In  In  nalies 
purity.*— Eakl  op  Chatham. 

An  accurate  observer  will  always  discriminate  be- 
tween the  intrineick  and  extrinsick  value  of  eveiy 
thing ;  a  wlae  man  will  always  appreciate  tblncs  ao- 
cordlng  to  their  real  value ;  the  most  depraved  man 
will  somethnes  be  sensible  of  genuine  worth  when  it 
displays  itself;  It  to  always  pleasant  to  meet  with 
those  unsophisticated  characters  whose  native  excel- 
lence shines  forth  in  all  their  words,  looks,  and  actions. 


EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRINSICK,  FOREIGN. 

Extraneous,  compounded  of  exterraneus,  or  ex  and 
terra,  signifies  out  of  the  land,  not  betonging  to  it ; 
extrinsick,  in  Latin  extrinseeus,  compounded  of  extra 
and  eecus,  signifies  outward,  external ;  foreign,  from 
the  Latin /(CTM  out  of  doors,  signifies  not  belonging  to 
the  family,  tribe,  or  people 

The  extrasuous  is  that  which  forms  no  necessary  or 
natural  part  of  any  thing :  the  extrinsick  to  Uiat  which 
forms  a  part  or  has  a  connexion,  but  only  in  an  indirect 
form ;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or  component  part :  the 
foreign  to  that  which  forms  no  part  whatever,  and 
has  no  kind  of  connexion.  A  work  to  said  to  contain 
extraneous  matter,  which  oonlains  much  matter  not 
necessarily  belonging  to,  or  illustrative  of  the  subject : 
a  work  to  said  to  have  extrinsick  merit  when  it  bor- 
rows  its  value  from  local  circumstances,  lo  dtocinctioa 
ftom  the  intrinsick  merit,  or  that  which  lies  in  the  con- 
tents. 

Extraneous  and  extrinsiek  have  a  general  and  ab- 
stract sense ;  but  foreign  has  a  particular  significa- 
tion ;  they  always  pass  over  to  some  object  either  ex- 
pressed  or  nnderetood :  hence  we  say  «xtraiMo«u  ideas, 
or  extrinsiek  worth;  but  that  a  particular  mode  of 
aeting  Is  foreign  to  tbe  general  plan  pnraued.  Anec- 
dotes of  private  hidlvtdoato  wouki  be  extrmuous  mat- 
ter in  a  general  history ;  '  That  which  makes  me  be- 
lieve to  something  extraneous  to  the  thine  that  I  believe.* 
~LooKB.  The  respect  and  credit  which  men  gain 
from  their  Mlow-oituens  bv  an  adherence  to  rectitude 
to  the  extrinsiek  advantage  of  virtue,  in  distinction 
ftom  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience  and  the  ftvour  of 
God,  which  are  its  Intrinsick  advantages ;  *  Affluence 
and  power  are  advantages  extrinsick  and  adventitious.' 
— JoHNSOir.  It  to  foreign  to  tbe  purpose  of  one  who 
to  making  an  abrid^uentof  a  work,  to  enter  into  detalto 
in  any  particular  |«rt ; 

For  k>vellneas 


most 
TaoMiov* 


Needs  not  the  aid  of  foreign  oman 
But  to  wben  oiUMlorn^d  adom*d  the 
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DESERT,  MERIT,  WORTH. 
Dt»§rt^  from  iij«re«.  In  Latin  dtMrvU^  lifnUlM  to 
io  aervlce  or  be  Mnrkeable ;  wml,  In  Latin  flMrtte«, 
partieiple  of  mtrter^  comei  from  the  Greek  fulott  to 
dlMriboie,  becauee  mtril  ■erves  aa  a  ruie  for  diatri- 
butinf  or  apportioning ;  w^rtk^  in  German  wertk^  ia 
connected  with  iNlrda  dignity,  and  Mlrd«  a  burden, 
because  one  bean  W0rtk  as  a  tiling  attached  lo  the 
peraoiu 

DestH  la  talcen  for  that  which  ia  good  or  bad ; 
merit  for  that  which  la  good  only.  We  iutrve  paiae 
or  blame :  we  mmrit  a  reward.  The  iutrt  eonalsta  in 
the  action,  work,  or  aenrice  performed ;  tlw  merit  baa 
regard  to  tlie  character  of  tlie  agent  or  the  nature  of 
the  action.  The  peraon  doea  not  deetrve  the  recom- 
penae  until  lie  baa  performed  tlM  aervice ;  be  doea  not 
wurit  approbation  if  he  haa  not  done  hia  part  weJL 

Deserve  ia  a  term  of  ordinary  import ;  aMrtC  applies 
to  objects  of  greater  moment  >tm  former  includea  mat- 
ter* of  peraonal  and  physical  gratification ;  the  latter 
thoae  altogether  of  an  intellectual  nature.    Cliildren 
are  alwaya  acting  ao  as  to  deserve  either  reproof  or 
oommendatioo,  reward  or  punishment ; 
The  beauteotn  champion  yiewa  with  marka  of  fear, 
Bmlt  with  a  conscloua  aenae,  retiree  behind. 
And  ahuna  the  fate  he  well  deserved  to  flnd.—PoPB. 
Candidatca  for  publick  applause  or  honoura  conceive 
thty  have  frequent  occasion  to  complain  that  tbey  are 
not  treaied  aceording  to  their  wuriis; 

Praise  fVom  a  friend  or  censure  from  a  foe 

Are  lost  on  hearais  that  our  menu  know.— Popa. 

Criminals  cannot  always  be  paniabed  according  to  their 
deserts  ;  a  noble  mind  Is  not  contented  with  barely  ob- 
taining, It  aeeks  to  merU  what  It  obtains. 

The  idea  of  value,  which  is  prominent  In  the  slgnt> 
flcatton  of  the  term  merits  renders  it  closely  allied  to 
that  of  vertil.  The  man  of  merit  looks  to  the  advan- 
lUges  which  diall  accrue  to  himself;  the  man  of  vorU 

contented  with  the  conaciouaneas  of  what  he  pos- 
aeaaea  in  hiroaeif :  iK«rii  reepecta  the  attalnmenta  or 

Soalifleationa  of  a  roan ;  wertM  respects  his  moral  qua- 
tles  only.  It  is  poasible  therefore  for  a  man  to  have 
great  aun'C  and  little  or  no  wertk.  lie  who  has  great 
powers,  and  uses  them  for  the  advantage  of  himself 
or  others,  Is  a  man  of  mtrit  ; 

She  valued  nothing  len 

Th«n  titles,  figures,  shape,  and  dress ; 

That  merit  shouki  be  chiefly  plac'd 

In  Judgement,  knowledge,  wit,  and  taste.— Swirr. 
He  only  who  does  good  from  a  good  motive  is  a  man 
of  wora; 

To  birth  or  office  no  respect  be  paid, 
Let  mortk  determine  here.— Pore. 
We  look  for  siertt  among  men  in  the  discharge  of  their 
several  ofllcea  or  duties;  we  look  for  wsrtk  io  their 
social  capacities. 

From  these  words  are  derived  the  epithets  deserved 
and  merited^  in  rdation  to  what  we  receive  from  others; 
and  deeerviufy  awrttorteiM,  verlAy,  and  wertk^  in  re- 
gard lo  what  we  possess  in  ourselves :  a  treatment  la 
meserved  or  ttndeeerved ;  reproofs  are  wurited  or  »«• 
merited:  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  master  is  easier  to 
be  borne  wlien  It  Is  nndeeerved  than  when  \t  in  de- 
served ;  the  reproaches  of  a  friend  are  very  severe 
when  uwMrited. 

A  person  is  deserving'  on  account  of  his  Industry  or 
perseveranc*^ ;  *  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of 
nritigating  the  IWceness  of  a  party ;  or  doing  Justice  to 
die  character  of  a  deserving  man.'— Addisoii.  An 
artist  Is  meritorious  on  account  of  his  nroresslonal 
aMIitles,  or  a  statesman  in  the  dlKharge  or  his  duties ; 
•He  carried  himself  meritorieuslv  In  foreign  emplov. 
menu  In  lime  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up  his  credit 
among  the  patriots.* — Waltow.  But  for  the  most  part 
actions,  servkes,  &^c.  are  said  to  be  merilerievs  ;  *  Pil- 
grlmages  to  Rome  were  represented  aa  the  most  meri- 
toripus  acts  of  devotioru**— homb.  A  citizen  Is  iserfjbf 
on  account  of  his  benevolence  and  uprightness ; 

Then  the  last  moriJUee  nf  declining  Greece, 

Fate  caird  to  glorv.  In  unequal  timea. 

Pensive  appear. — ^Thomsor. 
One  person  deeerves  to  be  well  paid  and  encouraged ; 
luothor  suri(#  the  applaoae  which  la  bestowed  OP  him ; 


a  third  Is  wsrtkg  of  coofldence  unA  esteem  from  <B 
men.  Between  vertJ^  and  wortk  there  is  this  dilKsr- 
ence,  that  the  former  Is  said  of  the  intrinsick  and  moni 
qualities,  the  latter  of  extrinsick  qualities :  a  weriMff 
man  possencs  that  which  calls  fur  tlie  esteem  of  others; 
but  a  man  is  teerth  the  property  which  he  can  call  hia 
own :  so  in  like  manner  a  subject  may  be  varrcAy  the 
attention  of  a  writer,  or  a  thing  may  not  be  mertk  tlw 
while  to  consider. 


COMPENSATION,   SATISFACTION,   AMENDS, 

REMUNERATION,  RECOMPENSE, 

REUUITAL,  REWARD. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press a  return  for  some  evil ;  remumermtiouf  reemwipmut^' 
and  refuttal,  a  return  for  some  good ;  reapsrd,  a  r^uni 
for  either  good  or  evil. 

Comfeneation^  Latin  eempensstis^  compounded  of 
com  and  penestio^  pensms  and  vends  to  pay,  signiilea 
the  paying  what  has  become  due ;  saUa^aeiisny  frooi 
satisfy y  signifies  Ihe  thing  that  satisfies,  or  makes  up  hi 
return ;  mmends^  from  the  word  to  eamevdy  signifies  tba 
thing  that  makes  good  what  has  been  bad ;  rtmmntr^- 
Uon^  from  remvnerate,,  Latin  reaiaaerolibt  or  restvaers, 
compounded  of  re  and  munns  an  office  or  servioa,  sig- 
nifies what  Is  given  in  return  fur  a  service ;  r«ces^»«ssii^ 
compounded  of  re  and  esmpemse.  signifies  tlw  thlii| 
paid  back  as  an  equivalent ;  rsfttttol,  compounded  or 
re  and  f«rta/,  or  qvittsl^  from  fvte,  si|^ifies  the  making 
one's  self  clear  by  a  return ;  rewmrd  is  probably  con- 
nected with  regard.  Implying  to  take  cognisaiice  of  ibt 
deserts  of  any  one. 

A  compensation  Is  something  real ;  It  Is  made  Itar 
some  positive  Injury  sustained  ;  Justice  requires  that  It 
should  be  equal  in  value,  if  not  like  In  lOiid,  to  tlwl 
which  is  lost  or  injured  ; 

AU  other  debts  may  eemmenswHun  find, 
Bat  k>ve  ia  strict,  and  wUl  be  paid  In  kind. 

Davns]!. 
A  setisfsetion  may  be  Imaginarv,  both  as  to  the  la. 
Junr  and  the  return:  It  is  given  frH-  personal  injoriea^ 
and  depends  on  the  oisposition  of  the  peraon  to  be  ««cte- 
iisd :  asMiids  Is  real,  but  not  alwmrs  made  so  much  for 
injuries  done  lo  others,  as 'for  ofiEeoees  commhted  bf 
ourselves.  Sufllbrers  ought  to  have  a  eemtpensaiion  tat 
the  Injuries  tliey  have  sustained  through  our  meaasL 
but  there  are  injuries,  particularly  Jlhose  which  woand 
the  feelinp,  for  which  there  can  be  no  eompensutiem  : 
tenacious  and  quarrelsome  people  demand  sstisfms' 
tien ;  their  ofl^nded  pride  is  not  satisfied  without  tba 
humiliation  of  their  adversary :  an  amends  Is  hononr- 
able  which  serves  to  repair  a  fhiilt ;  the  beet  amends 
which  an  ofl^ending  person  can  make  b  to  acknowledge 
his  errour,  and  avoid  a  repetition  :  Christianity  enjoina 
upon  Its  followera  to  do  good,  even  to  its  enemies ;  bat 
there  is  a  thing  called  honour,  which  impels  some  men 
nAer  they  have  insulted  their  friends  to  give  them  tha 
satisfaction  of  shedding  their  bk>od ;  this  is  termed  an 
honourable  amends;  but  will  the  survivOTs  find  ai^ 
eempensatien  In  such  an  amends  for  the  loss  of  a  boa- 
band,  a  father,  or  a  brother  7  Not  lo  off&  any  com- 
pensation  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  for  any  injury 
done  lo  another,  evinces  a  gross  meanness  of  cltararter, 
and  selfishness  of  disposition :  satisfaction  can  seldom 
be  demanded  with  any  propriety  for  any  personal 
affront;  altliotish  the  true  Christian  will  refuae  no 
satisfaction  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  As  respects  the  oflTence  of  man  towards 
his  Maker,  nothing  but  the  atonement  of  our  Saviour 
couM  be  A  satisfaction; 

Die  he  or  Justice  must ;  unless  for  him 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  sati^aetion,  death  for  death.— BfiLToir. 

Compensation  often  denotes  a  return  for  seivken 

done,  in  which  sense  it  approaches  still  nearer  to 

remuneration^  recompensey  and  requital :  but  the  firat 

two  are  obligatory ;  the  latter  are  gratuitous.    Cna- 

{ sensation  is  an  act  of  justice ;  the  service  performed 
nvolves  a  debt;  the  omission  of  paying  it  becomes  an 
injury  to  the  performer:  the  labourer  Is  worthy  of  his 
hire ;  the  time  and  strength  of  a  poor  man  on^X  not 
to  be  employed  without  his  receiving  a  compensation. 
Remuneration  Is  a  higher  apeciea  of  eempeneatiom: 
It  la  a  matter  of  equity  depaiident  apon  a  principle  or 
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liomrar  In  iIhm  who  nnke  It ;  It  dfffen  from  the  ordi 
naiy  eompensHiony  both  in  the  nuture  of  the  eervlce, 
■lid  of  the  n^tarn.  Ctrnpensmtitn  is  made  (br  bodily 
Ubonr  aod  menial  offices:  remuntraiion  for  mental 
exerticiw,  for  literary,  civil,  or  political  offices:  e«m- 
pensation  if  made  to  inferlouri,  or  subordinate  per- 
sons ;  rtmuneration  to  equals;  and  even  superiours  in 
education  aud  birtli.  ihoug li  not  in  wealth :  a  eompen- 
tation  is  prescribed  by  a  certain  ratio ;  remuiuratimi 
depends  on  coUatertl  circumstances ;  *  Remmn«rat»rf 
honours  are  pmportioted  at  once  to  the  usefulness  and 
difficulty  of  performances.'— Johnson.  A  r^con^enat 
is  voluntary,  both  as  to  the  service  and  the  return ;  it 
is  an  act  of  geoeroeliy ;  it  is  not  founded  on  the  value 
of  the  service  so  much  as  on  the  intention  of  the  server; 
it  is  not  received  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  courtesy : 
there  are  a  thousand  acts  of  civility  performed  by 
others  which  are  entitled  to  some  rteompauty  though 
not  to  any  specifick  cmjieMsattam  ; 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 
Receive  proud  recompense. — Cowfkr. 

Acfvita/  is  a  return  for  a  kindness;  the  makinc  it  Is 
an  act  of  gratitude ;  the  omission  of  it  wounds  the 
feelings:  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  only  re^ineai 
which  our  kind  action  obtains,  is  ttie  animosity  of  the 
person  served;  *As  the  world  Is  uiijust  in  iu  Judge- 
maits,  so  it  is  ungrateful  in  its  requital*.^ — Blair. 

It  belongs  to  the  wealthy  to  make  compensation  (br 
the  trouble  they  give :  it  is  scarcely  possible  u>  estimate 
loo  high  what  is  done  fbr  our>ielves,  nor  too  low  what 
we  do  for  others.  It  is  a  twrdship  not  to  obtain  the 
rsmMneration  which  we  expect,  but  it  Is  folly  to  expect 
that  which  we  do  not  deserve.  He  wno  will  not  serve 
another,  until  he  is  sure  of  a  rseompsnse^  is  not  worthy 
of  a  recompense.  Those  who  befriend  the  wiclied 
must  expect  to  be  ill  requited. 

Reward  conveys  no  idea  of  obligation ;  whoever  t»- 
wards  acts  altogether  optionally ;  the  conduct  of  the 
agent  produces  tlie  remard.  In  this  sense,  it  Is  com- 
parable with  compensation^  amends^  and  recompense: 
but  not  with  satisfaction^  romMnerationt  or  requital: 
things,  as  well  as  persons,  may  compensate^  make 
awtemdst  recompenses  and  rtward ;  but  persons  only  can 
give  satisifaeixon,  resuptsro/ton,  and  requitoL 

Reward  nspecU  the  merit  of  ttie  action ;  but  cowt- 
pensau  and  tlie  other  words  simply  refer  to  the  con* 
nexloo  between  the  actions  and  their  results:  what 
accrues  to  a  roan  as  tlie  Just  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct, bo  it  good  or  Iwd,  is  the  reward.  Rewards  and 
punishments  do  always  presuppose  something  will- 
ingly done,  well  or  ill ;  without  which  respect,  umugh 
we  may  sometimes  receive  good,  yet  then  it  Is  only  a 
benefit  and  not  a  reward.  Compensation  and  amatdsi 
serve  to  supply  the  loss  or  absence  of  any  thing ;  re- 
eompenss  arid  retoard  follow  from  particular  exertions. 
It  in  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  peace  and 
health  to  have  one's  coffers  filled  with  gold ; 

Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plunder,  much  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compemsats  for  a  day  of  sloth. 
By  works  of  darkneM  aud  nocturnal  wrongs. 

Cowfkr. 
A  social  inlereonrse  by  letter  will  make  amends  far 
the  absence  of  those  who  are  dear;  <  Nature  has  ob- 
scurely fitted  the  mole  with  eyes.  But  for  amends^ 
what  she  Is  capable  of  for  her  defence,  and  warning 
of  danger,  she  has  vtory  eminently  conferred  upon  her, 
fhr  she  is  very  quick  of  liearing.' — Addison.  It  Is  a 
mark  of  folly  to  do  any  thing,  however  trifling,  without 
the  pmspfict  of  a  recompense,  and  yet  we  see  this  daily 
realised  in  peraons  who  give  themselves  mnch  trouble 
to  no  purpose ; 

Thou  'rt  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  reesmpsnse  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee. — Sbakspbarr. 
The  reward  of  IndnstfT  is  ease  and  content:  when  a 
deceiver  is  caufht  in  his  own  snare,  he  meets  with  the 
rtvord  which  should  always  attend  deceit;  'There 
■re  no  honorary  rewards  among  us  which  are  more 
nstaemed  by  the  person  who  receives  them,  and  are 
cheaper  to  the  prince,  than  the  giving  of  medals.'— 
Addison. 
What  caA  tcw^auttU  for  the  kM  of  bonotir  1 


What  can  make  rnmendt  to  a  (Hvolooa  mind  ftff  the 
want  of  company  1  What  rocempenses  so  sweet  as 
tlie  consciousness  of  having  served  a  fricnal  When 
reward  equals  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience  1 


RESTORATION,  RESTITUTION,  REPARA- 
TION, AMENDS. 

Restoration  Is  empkiyed  in  the  ordinary  application 
of  the  verb  restore  :  restitution,  from  the  same  verb, 
is  employed  simply  In  the  sense  of  making  good  that 
which  has  been  unjustly  taken.  Restoration  of  pro* 
perty  may  be  made  by  any  one,  whether  the  persoa 
taking  It  or  not:  resUtution  is  supposed  to  be  made 
by  him  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  injustice.  The 
dethronement  of  a  king  may  be  the  work  of  one  set 
of  men,  and  his  restoration  that  of  another ;  'All  men 
(during  the  usurpation)  longed  for  the  restoration  of 
the  liberties  and  laws.*— Humk.  But  it  Is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  individual  who  has  committed  any  sort 
of  injustice  to  another  to  make  restitution  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power;  '  The  Justices  may,  if  they  think 
It  reasonable,  direct  restitution  of  a  ratable  share  of 
the  money  given  with  an  apprentice  (upon  his  dis- 
charge).*—BLAOKsroNc. 

Restitution  and  reparation  are  both  employed  in  the 
sense  of  undoing  that  which  has  been  done  to  the 
injury  of  another;  hut  the  former  respects  only  injuries 
that  affect  the  property,  and  reparation  those  whidi 


afifect  a  person  in  various  ways.  He  who  Is  guilty  of 
Uieft,  or  fraud,  must  make  restitution  by  either  ro- 
storing  the  stolen  article  or  Its  full  value :  lie  who  nifaa 


another  of  his  good  name,  or  does  any  injury  to  bla 
penon,  has  it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to  make  re- 
paration; 'Justice  requires  that  all  injuries  should  be 
repaired.* — Johnson. 

Repa$  ation  and  amends  (v.  Compensation)  are  both 
employed  in  cases  where  some  mischief  or  loss  is  sus- 
tained ;  but  the  r^aration  comprehends  the  Idea  of 
tlie  act  of  repairing,  as  well  as  the  thing  by  which  w« 
repair;  amends  b  employed  only  for  the  thing  that 
will  amend  or  make  better :  hence  we  speak  of  the  re- 
paration of  an  ii\jury ;  but  of  the  amends  by  itself 
The  reparation  comprehends  all  kinds  of  injuries, 
particularly  those  of  a  serious  nature ;  the  asmt^  is 
applied  only  to  matters  of  inferiour  importance. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  reparation  for  taking  away 
the  life  of  another;  'The  king  should  be  able,  when 
he  had  cleared  himself,  to  make  him  reparation* — 
Bacon.  It  Is  easy  to  make  amends  to  any  one  for  tlie 
loss  of  a  day*s  pleasure;  '  We  went  to  the  cabin  of  the 
French,  who,  to  make  amends  for  their  three  weeka* 
silence,  were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater  ra- 
pidity and  confusion  than  I  ever  heard  in  au  assembly 
even  of  that  nation.*— Mandxvillr. 


RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 

Restore^  in  Latin  restauro,  from  tlie  Greek  swvpdf  a 
pale,  signifies  properly  to  new  pale,  that  is,  to  repair 
by  a  new  paling,  and.  In  an  extended  application,  to 
make  good  what  has  been  ii^jurcd  or  tost;  return  sig- 
nifies properly  to  turn  again,  or  to  send  back ;  and 
repay  to  pay  back. 

The  common  idea  of  all  these  terms  Is  that  of  giving 
back.  What  we  restore  to  another  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  as  what  we  have  taken ;  Justice  requires 
that  it  shoukl  be  an  eauivalent  in  value,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  individual  from  being  in  anv  degree  a  suf- 
ferer: what  we  return  and  repay  must  be  precisely  the 
same  as  we  have  received ;  the  former  in  application 
to  general  objects,  the  latter  In  application  only  to  pe- 
cuniary maaeri.  We  restore  ui>on  a  principle  of 
equity ;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of  Justice  and 
honour;  we  repay  u[)on  a  principle  of  undeniable 
rlffit.  We  cannot  always  clnlm  that  which  ought  to 
be  restored;  but  we  can  not  only  claim  but  enforce  the 
claim  in  regard  to  what  Is  to  he  returned  ax  repaid: 
an  honest  man  will  be  scrupulous  not  to  lake  any  thing 
from  another  without  restoring  to  him  its  full  value. 
Whatever  we  have  borrowed  we  ought  to  return ;  and 
when  it  is  money  which  we  have  obtained,  we  ougit 
to  repay  it  with  punctuality.  We  restore  to  many  as 
well  as  to  one,  to  communities  as  well  as  to  Indlvf 
duals :  we  restore  a  king  to  his  crown ;  or  one  natJon 
restores  a  territoiy  to  another  •, 


ENGLISH  SYNONTME8. 


WHn  tocb  tiM  ckMb  AK  futeM  fWm  Ike  figlit, 
TtaMi  to  Um  lawful  king  rutore  hto  rigbt. 

DftTDBN. 

We  return  end  repap  not  only  IndiTtdually,  Irat  per- 
■onally  and  pariieularly:  we  return  a  book  to  lis 
owuer ; 

Tlwiwaln 
Reodvei  hla  eaey  food  from  Nature's  hand, 
Andjtnt  retmme  of  cultivated  land.— DavDm. 
We  rqtof  a  luni  of  moiiey  to  bim  from  whom  it  waa 
borrowecT. 

Reetare  and  return  may  be  employed  In  their  im- 
proper applicatioa,  as  reapecta  the  moral  «ate  of  per- 
■noe  and  things ;  as  a  king  reetere*  a  courtier  to  his 
Ihvour,  or  a  iihysician  reetarea  his  patient  to  health : 
we  return  a  favoar;  we  return  an  answer  ot  a  com- 
plimcnl ; 

When  answer  none  rttum^'i^  I  set  me  down. 

MlLTOH. 

JZcpoy  may  be  figuratively  employed  In  regard  to  moral 
objects,  as  an  ungrateful  person  refaj/e  kitidneases  with 
reproachea; 

Cesar,  whom,  Asaght  with  eastern  spoHs, 
Our  hcav*n,  the  just  reward  of  human  toils, 
Beeurely  aliaH  rebuff  with  righu  dlTine.— DarMtn. 

RETALIATION,  REPRISAL. 
HeiaiiuUony  from  reteAiute*  in  Latin  reUZtcCitai, 
participle  of  retulio,  compounded  of  re  and  tiUis  such, 
•ighifies  such  again,  or  like  for  like;  reprieal^  in 
French  reprisal,  from  reprie  and  reprendre^  in  Latin 
reprehends  to  take  agalnjBignifies  to  take  in  return  for 
What  has  been  taken.  The  idea  of  making  another 
■uflfer  in  return  for  the  suffering  he  has  occasioned  is 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former  is  employed  in 
ordinary  cases ;  the  lotter  mostly  in  regard  to  a  state  of 
warfare,  or  to  actiyc  hostilities.  A  trick  practised  upon 
another  in  return  for  a  trick  is  ^retmliatian;  but  a  re- 
prieal  always  extends  to  the  capture  of  something 
fVom  another,  in  return  for  what  has  been  taken. 
When  neighbours  fall  out,  the  incivilities  and  spite  of 
the  one  are  too  often  retaliated  by  like  acts  of  Incivility 
and  sptie  on  the  nart  of  the  other:  when  one  nation 
commences  hostilities  against  another  bv  taking  any 
thing  away  violently.  It  produces  reprisale  on  the  part 
of  the  other.  Retaliation  is  very  frequently  employed 
in  the  good  sense  for  what  passes  innocently  between 
fHends:  reprisal  has  always  an  unfavourable  sense. 
Goldsmith's  poem,  entitled  the  Retaliation^  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  retaliating  on  his  friend*  the  humour 
they  bad  practised  upon  him ;  '  Therefore,  I  pray,  let 
me  enjoy  your  friendship  in  that  fair  proportion,  that 
I  desire  to  return  unto  you  by  way  of  correspondence 
and  retaliation.* — Howbll.  When  the  quarrels  of 
Individuals  break  through  the  restraints  of  the  law, 
and  lead  to  acts  of  violence  on  each  other's  property, 
reprisals  are  made  alternately  by  both  parties; 

Go  publish  o'er  the  plain, 

How  mighty  a  proselyte  you  gain ! 

How  noble  a  reprisal  on  the  great  !~8wirT. 

RETRIBUTION,  REaUTTAL. 

Retribution^  fVom  tribuo  to  bestow,  siiTiifnTi  .1  he- 
fltowlng  back  or  giving  in  nturu;  re^uitat.  -    fi:f.-.trd. 

Retribution  i«a  particular  term;  requitdi  1^  ^i  t|.  ;al: 
the  retribution  cornea  from  Providence;  r-  7 hj /.,«.'  \-<  ihe 
act  of  man:  retribution  Is  by  way  of  L'l^i'-'^I^JiK'.at; 
*  Christ  substituted  his  own  body  in  our  ro(>ii  u  l.>  r^  <  c  Jve 
the  whole  stroke  of  that  dreadful  retributu  <i  ■ :  1 «]  1 ,  ■  n  ]  hy 
the  hand  of  an  angry  Omnipotence.'— Son  ?i  jf.,>M- 
l82  is  mostly  by  way  of  reward ;  '  Lcandtr  Wiia  xjuLwd 
a  conquest  to  boast  of,  for  he  had  long  and  obstinately 
defended  his  heart,  and  for  a  time  made  as  many 
requitals  upon  the  tender  passions  of  her  sex  as  she 
had  raited  contributions  upon  his.' — CuMBKaLAJto. 
Retribution  is  not  always  dealt  out  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds ;  it  Is  a  poor  refuilal  for  one  who 
has  done  a  kindness,  to  be  abused. 

TO  RECOVER,  RETRIEVE,  REPAIR,  RECRUIT. 

Recover  is  to  get  again  under  one's  cover  or  protec- 

<ioa;  rscmvfl,  bom  the  French  irouver  to  Una,  is  to 


|ol  again  tlMt  wkteb  baa  ban  km:  repedr,  la  Preach 
r^arerf  Latin  repmro^  from  para  to  get,  signiftea  lika- 
wise  to  get  again,  or  make  good  as  it  was  before;  recmsl, 
in  French  reeru,  Atxn  cm,  and  the  Latin  cresce  topow, 
signifies  lo  grow  again,  or  come  fresh  again. 

Recover  ia  the  most  general  term,  and  appUea  to 
objects  in  general ;  retrMvs,  rcpctr,  and  tlie  others,  are 
only  partial  ap|ilicatlons:  we  recover  tbinp  eilter  by 
our  own  roeaiia  or  by  casualties;  we  rwirieva  and 
repair  by  our  own  efforts  only :  werscvver  that  wMelk 
lutt  been  talMn,  or  that  which  has  iMen  any  way  lost; 
y^e retrieve  that  which  we  have  lost;  we  repair  tlwl 
which  has  been  injured ;  we  recruit  tbnt  which  liaa 
been  diminished :  we  rac«v«r  property  from  those  who 
wbb  In  deprive  us  of  it ;  or  we  reeovor  our  principtesi, 
&«.:  *The  serk>us  and  Impartial  retrospect  of  our 
ooodiict  ia  indisputably  necessary  to  tlw  ooaftroiatiaa 
or  recovery  of  our  vlrtua.*— Juhicsoh.  We  fs<fssw 
our  mlafortunea,  or  oar  lost  reputation ; 

Why  may  not  the  soul  receive 

New  organs,  since  ev'n  art  can  these  rsfrtcee  7 

Jaarai. 
We  repair  \he  mischief  wbldi  1ms  been  done  to  ou 
property; 

Your  men  sliall  be  received,  yoor  fleet  rMatrstf. 

UaTAB*. 

We  recruit  the  strength  which  has  been  ezliaasled ; 
With  greens  and  floweia  rssratt  their  empty  hivca. 

DaTDsa. 
We  do  not  seek  afler  that  which  we  think  irrwsesr. 
able:  we  give  that  up  which  is  irrctrisaa*is;  we  la- 
ment over  that  whicb  is  hmparaUa;  our  power  of 
reemttni^  depends  upon  cireuffiolaaoeB;  liewbonnlmi 
a  moderate  use  of  his  resources  may  In  gaacral  tmmtj^ 
rurmit  himself  wttea  they  are  gone. 

RECOVERY,  RESTORATION. 

Recavorp  Is  one's  owa  act;  raetarmtiau  is  tbe  aec  of 
another;  we  raeover  the  thing  we  have  lost,  when  It 
cooMs  again  Into  our  possession :  but  It  Is  raetarad  to 
us  by  another;  *  Let  us  study  to  Improve  the  assiscanoa 
which  this  revelation  aflbrds  for  the  rertereii'#»  of  oer 
nature,  and  the  recaverf  of  our  Miciiy.*— Ri^a.  A 
king  rsesvsrs  his  crown  by  force  of  arms  fton  the 
hands  of  a  usurper ;  Ms  crown  is  restersd  to  lUm  by 
tlw  will  of  his  people :  the  reeaverp  of  property  Is  good 
fortune ;  the  reataratian  of  property  an  act  of  Jostico. 

Both  are  empk>yed  likewise  in  regard  to  one's  health : 
but  the  former  simply  designates  the  regaining  or 
health ;  the  latter  refers  to  the  Instrument  by  which  h 
is  brought  about:  the  reeaverpo€  one's  health  ia  an 
object  of  the  first  Importance  to  every  man ;  the  r«- 
staratian  of  one's  health  seMoroer  depends  upon  the 
eflfcacy  of  medidne,  than  the  benignant  operattoim  of 
nature. 

TO  REDEEM,  RANSOM. 

Redeem,  In  Latin  redtmo^  is  compounded  of  rs  and 
emo  to  buy  ofl;  or  back  to  one's  self;  ransom  is  ia  all 
probability  a  variatkm  of  redeem. 

Redeem  Is  a  term  of  general  application ;  ramssai 
is  cmpk)yed  only  on  particular  occasions :  we  redeem 
persons  as  well  as  things;  we  ransom  persons  only: 
we  may  redeem  by  labour,  or  any  thing  which  supplies 
as  an  equivalent  to  money ;  we  ransom  properly  with 
money  onhr:  we  redeem  a  watch,  or  whatever  has 
been  given  in  pawn;  we  raneam  a  captive:  rsdMsi  Is 
employed  in  the  improper  application ;  raas«si  only 
In  the  proper  sense:  we  may  redeem  our  charaoer, 
redeem  our  life,  or  rsdssm  our  honour ;  and  in  this 
sense  our  Saviour  redeemu  repentant  sinners ; 

Thus  in  her  crime  her  ca^fidence  she  plac'd, 

And  with  new  treaaona  would  redsam  the  dasL 

DaroKa. 
But  those  who  are  ranaamsd  only  recover  their  bodl^ 
liberty ;  *  A  third  tax  was  paid  by  vassals  to  the  kii« 
to  ransom  him  If  he  shouM  happen  to  be  taken  prt> 
soner.'— RoasarsoN. 

GRATUITY,  RECOMPENSE. 
The  distinction  between  these  torms  is  very  similar 
to  the   terms   Chrntuitous,    Foluntarp.     They  both 
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Ittply  A  gift,  and  A  gift  by  way  of  Ninm  for  aooM  rap* 
powd  lerTice :  but  tbe  grUuUy  Is  IndepeiMftent  of  alJ 
Mpeeudon  as  well  «•  ngbt ;  Uie  rteompeiu*  it  fouoded 
upon  aonio  aduiiaible  claim.  Tboae  wtio  wkh  to 
eonfer  a  favour  in  a  delicate  manuei .  will  MMDelioiet 
do  it  uuder  the  ibape  of  a  grmtmitjf;  *  If  tbere  be  oue 
or  two  acbolan  more,  that  will  be  iio  great  addiUon  to 
Us  trouble,  cooeidering  tbat,  perbaiie,  tbeir  pareuts 
may  rtc^mpmtM  blm  by  tbeir ^elitttiM.'—MoLTiiBDZ. 
Tlioee  wbo  overrate  ilielr  aenrices  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  diMppolniod  in  tbe  rtc0mp*iu«  they  receive ; 

Wlwt  eoald  be  leaf  than  to  aflbnlliim  praiae, 

TiM  caaien  rtc^mpmut^—Murton. 

GRATUITOUS,  VOLUNTARY. 
OfWtettoM  ii  oppoaed  to  that  which  ia  obUgaloiy ; 
oafmifTy  ia  oppoaed  to  tliat  wliicb  is  compubory,  or 
iavolantary.  A  gift  IsfratettotM  which  flowa  entirely 
from  the  free  will  of  me  giver,  independent  of  right: 
an  oflbr  Is  voUmUrf  wliich  flows  froan  the  free  wUI, 
Independent  of  all  external  constrainL  Oratuitoiu  Is 
therefore  to  MlatiUcry  as  a  species  10  tbe  genua.  What 
ia  gratmiUu*  la  volmMtmrp^  although  wiMt  is  wlmnUrf 
k  not  always  grmtuitmu.  The  grattUteua  is  properly 
the  voluntmrf  in  rward  to  the  dispoaal  of  one*s  pro- 
perty; *The  heroicE  band  of  cashierers  of  raooarchs 
were  In  haste  to  make  a  generous  diflbsion  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  thus^reliufMM^  received.' 
— Buuia.  The  vtumfrf  Is  applicable  to  subjects  In 
general ;  *  Their  privileges  relative  to  contributloa 
wore  aeJanlar^  aorrendered.'— Buams. 

THANKFULNESS,  GRATITUDE. 
Tknkfuimm*  or  AfmlnusoC  thanks,  Is  the  outward 
tipresdon  of  a  graUfni  feeling;  grmtttudtf  from  the 
Latin  ^«ttC«d0,  Is  the  feelhig  Itself.  Oat  tkmiiifulm$u 
ii  measured  by  the  number  of  our  words;  our /r». 
mud*  la  measured  by  the  nature  of  our  aetlont;  A 
paraon  appears  very  tkmU^  at  the  time,  who  aftei^ 
ward  proves  v«y  tmgrut^L  TkmnJ^f^ihm§s  is  the 
bagtoning  of  grMtHmdi :  grmiUvdt  Isthe  eomptetioB  of 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSEVERATE,  ASSURE,  VOUCH, 
AVER,  PROTEST. 

4|b^  In  Ftvoch  ejfcraur,  Latin  ^^rsM,  com- 
pounded ofmfwttd  and  jlrsM  to  strengthen,  signifles 
to  give  strength  to  what  has  been  said ;  asgeveraU,  in 
Latin  ««MMratitf,  participle  of  oMnef.  onn^ounded 
of  u  or  od  and  ttvtnu^  signifies  to  make  strong  and 
positive ;  a4«iir«,  in  French  astnrer.  is  compounded 
of  the  Intensive  syllable  «  or  od  and  »ure^  sonifying 
to  make  sure;  V9neh  Is  probably  changed  from  vow; 
ever,  In  French  oeercr,  la  compounded  of  tbe  inten- 
sive syllable  c  or  ad  and  e«nw  true,  signiiying  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth ;  protect,  in  French  protetUr. 
Latin  prvt4aU^  Is  compounded  of  pro  and  tetter  to  call 
to  witness,  signifying  to  call  others  to  witneas  as  to 
what  we  think  about  a  thing. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  exprealon  of  a  person's 
conviction. 

In  one  sense,  to  ^^Ersi  Is  to  declare  that  a  thing  Is  in 
opposition  to  denying  or  declaring  that  it  is  not ;  In  the 
sense  here  cboeenjt  signifles  to  declare  a  thing  as  a  fact 
<Mi  our  credit  To  aatturatt  Is  to  declare  it  with 
conAdence.  To  vvudi  is  to  rest  the  truth  of  another*s 
declaratiun  on  oar  own  responsibility.  To  aver  Is  to 
express  the  truth  of  a  declaration  uneqaivocally.  To 
protest  la  to  declare  a  tiling  solemnly,  and  with  strong 
marks  of  sincerity. 

4|b^ctieM  are  made  of  the  past  and  present;  a 
person  t^firwu  what  he  has  seen  and  what  he  sees; 
An  infidel,  and  fear! 

Fear  what  1  a  dream  1  a  fable  1— How  thy  dread, 

Unwilling  evidence,  and  tlierefore  strong, 

Aflbrds  my  cause  an  undesigned  support ! 

How  disbelief  a^rsu  what  it  denies  I— YotTiio. 
Jl*§*vermtuiu  are  itroog  ajbmathno^  made  in  cases 
of  doubt  to  remove  every  impression  disadvantageous 
to  one's  sincerity ;  *  I  Judge  In  this  case  aa  Charles  the 
Second  victualled  his  navy,  with  the  bread  which  one 
4>f  Ma  dofi  ehoae  of  aevaral  pieces  thrown  before  him, 
«llMr  chu  tmai  toiha  csMosraiiMa  of  dMvktual- 


l€«a.'— Stwiiji. 


»«*'— «Twiiji.  ^g§urmu0»  are  made  of  tbe  past, 
present,  and  future;  they  mark  the  conviction  of  the 
speaker  aa  to  what  has  been,  or  is,  and  his  intenHona 
as  to  what  shall  be ;  they  are  aptwNUs  to  the  cMimatioo 
wliicli  auoiher  has  in  one's  word ;  '  My  learned  friend 
•Mnred  me  Uiat  tbe  earth  had  lately  received  a  shock 
from  a  comet  that  crossed  its  vortex.*— Stkki.b. 
Fouckimg  Is  an  act  for  another;  It  is  tbe  supporting 
of  another's  a«ntr«iw«  by  our  own  ;  '  All  tlie  great 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have 
so  great  an  esteem,  stand  up  together  as  vonekerg  for 
one  another's  repuution.'— Aodison.  Averring  ia 
ai>ployed  in  matten  of  fact;  we  «v«r  as  to  tbe  accu- 
racy of  detalla;  we  mttr  on  positive  knowledge  that 
aets  aside  aU  questkHi:  *  Among  ladies,  he  positively 
maerrtd  that  nonsense  was  the  most  prevailing  part  of 
eloquence,  and  had  ao  litUe  complalsaoce  as  to  say,  "a 
woman  la  never  taken  by  her  reason  but  always  by 
berpaaston."'— Stkblb.  FroUHation*  are  stronger 
than  either  aatevoratimM  or  msktchcc*  ;  they  are  ae- 
companled  with  every  act,  look,  or  gesture  that  can 
tend  to  Impreas  conviction  on  another ;  *  I  have  long 
tovad  lier,  and  I  prmft  to  you,  bestowed  much  on 
her,  foUowed  her  with  a  doUng  observance.'— Shaxs- 

rBABB. 

.^^matiea*  ara  emptoyed  In  giving  evidence,  whe- 
ther accompanied  with  an  oath  or  not ;  liars  d*4i  mucli 
in  aseneraHons  and  protettutions.  People  aeseveraU 
in  order  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their  veracity ; 
they  preUH  in  order  to  obtain  a  belief  of  tbeir  inno- 
cence; they  aver  where  they  expect  to  be  believed. 
AsgKrmnees  are  altogether  personal ;  they  are  alwaya 
made  to  satisfy  some  one  of  what  they  wisli  to  know 
and  believe.  We  ought  to  be  sparing  of  our  u««- 
raneet  of  regard  for  another,  as  we  ought  to  be  sospl. 
cjnus^f  such  asemncet  when  made  to  ourselves. 
Wheffever  we  ^Mrm  any  thing  on  the  authority  of 
another,  we  ought  to  be  particularly  cautious  not  to 
vmuk  for  Its  veracity,  If  it  be  not  unquestionable. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSERT. 

.^^rai,  V.  TV  ^rai,  atteveraU;  attert,  in  Latin 
otBtrttUj  partkiple  of  msterot  compounded  of  as  or  ad 
and  »ero  to  connect,  signifies  to  connect  words  into  a 
proposition. 

To  nffirm  Is  said  of  ftcta;  to  oMtert^  of  opinioaa: 
we  i^girm  what  we  know ;  we  iusert  what  we  believe: 
wlioever  ^mrm§  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  true  to 
guilty  of  fblsehood :  •  That  this  man,  wise  and  virtuoua 
as  he  was,  passed  always  unentnngled  through  the 
snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 
aj^na.'— Johnson  {Life  of  CoUhu).  Wlioever  aosorta 
what  he  cannot  prove  to  be  true  is  guilty  of  folly*  •  It 
Is  asserted  by  a  iragick  poet,  that  "est  miser  nemo 
nisi  comparaius,"— "  no  man  Is  miserable,  but  as  be  Is 
compared  with  others  happier  than  himself."  Thte 
position  is  not  strictly  and  philosophically  true.'-* 
JouNsoM.  We  contradict  an  affirmation;  we  conAita 
waassertum* 


TO  ASSERT,  MAINTAIN,  VINDICATE 
•To  assert^  v.  ToaMrm,  assort;  maintain,  in  Frenck 
momtnur,  from  the  Latin  smum  and  tones,  siffnifiea 
to  hold  by  the  hand,  that  Is,  closely  and  flnnly7vmd»- 
eats.  In  Latin  vindUalns,  participle  of  vindiea,  com- 
pounded of  vim  and  dtco,  signifies  to  pronounce  a 
violent  or  positive  sentence. 

To  assort  is  to  declare  a  thing  aa  our  own;  to 
maintain  is  to  abide  by  what  we  have  to  declared ;  to 
vindieau  is  to  stand  up  for  that  which  concerns  oor- 
sdves  or  others.  We  assort  anything  to  be  true* 
'  Sophocles  also.  In  a  (higment  of  one  of  his  tragedin! 
assorU  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being. *— Cum bkb- 
LAND.  We  watttCatn  an  ofMnion  by  adducing  proofk. 
Acts,  or  arguments:  <I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
Dryden  wanted  rather  skill  to  discover  the  rlghu  than 
virtue  to  maintain  it*— Johnson.  We  «mdicai«  our 
own  conduct  or  that  of  another  when  It  is  called  In 
question;  'This  is  no  vindieation  of  lier  conduct. 
Sbe'stlll  acts  a  mean  part,  and  through  fear  becomaa 
an  accomplice  In  endeavouring  to  betray  the  Greeka.* 
— BaooMK.  We  assort  \xMAf  or  bnpodenUy  wa 
sMJMtom  steadily  or  obstinately;  we  vimdicato  reso* 
lotdy  or  Insotendy.  A  right  or  claim  to  tiOMrtoi, 
which  Is  avowed  to  belong  to  any  one; 
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Wbeo  Uie  great  toiil  boojf  ap  to  thto  hiffb  point, 
Leaving  groM  Nature's  aediuienta  below, 
Tben,  and  then  only,  Adsnr*  ofiiipring  quita 
Tbe  aage  and  hero  of  the  fields  and  wcmhIs, 
Ateru  hb  rank,  and  rises  Into  man.— Yoimo. 
A  right  is  maintained  when  attempts  are  made  to  prore 
its  justice,  or  regain  its  posseMlun;  llie  Cause  of  the 
OMtertor  or  maiHiainer  is  vindicated  by  another ; 
*T  is  Just  that  I  should  vindicate  alone. 
The  biokea  truce,  or  for  tlie  breach  atone. 

Drtdkii. 
Innocence  is  aseerted  by  a  positive  dedaratlon ;  it  Is 
maintained  by  repeated  asgerlione  and  the  support  of 
testimony ;  it  is  vindicated  through  the  interference  of 
another. 

The  most  guilty  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  a$»ert 
their  innocence  with  the  hope  of  inspiring  credit;  and 
tome  will  persist  In  maintatning  it,  even  after  tlieir 
guilt  has  been  pronounced;  but  the  really  innocent 
man  will  never  want  a  friend  to  vindicate  bim  wlien 
his  honour  or  his  repiiution  is  at  stake.  Jleeertiama 
which  are  made  hastily  and  inconsiderately  areseldoin 
long  maiidained  wittiottt  exposing  a  person  to  ridicule ; 
those  wIk)  auempi  to  vindicate  a  bad  cause  eipose 
themselves  to  as  much  reproach  as  if  the  cauae  were 
their  own. 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE,  OWN,  CONFESS, 
AVOW. 

Aeknowledfey  compounded  of  oc  or  s4  and  hnem- 
Udge,  implies  to  bring  to  knowledge,  to  make  known ; 
own  is  a  ramlliar  figure,  signifying  to  Uke  to  one's  self, 
to  make  one's  own :  it  is  a  common  substitute  for  com- 
feee;  cenfeas,  in  French  eonfeeeery  Latin  comfeeeMS, 
participle  of  eonfiteor^  compounded  of  r.«n  andyotesr, 
signifies  to  impart  to  any  one ;  aosio,  in  French  avauer^ 
Latin  advoveo^  signifies  to  vow.  or  protest  to  any  one. 

Acknowledging  is  a  simple  declaration ;  amf  eating 
orMPMtii#isaspecifick  private  communication ;  avvwal 
Is  a  pubUck  declaration.  We  aeknowUd^e  facts ;  con- 
fea»  our  own  faults;  avow  motives,  opioTons,  &«. 

We  achnowUdge  in  consequence  of  a  question ;  we 
tonfeet  in  consequence  of  an  accusation ;  we  own  in 
consequence  of  a  charge ;  we  avow  voluntarily.  We 
acknowledge  having  been  concerned  In  a  transaction ; 
we  eonfeaa  our  guilt:  we  own  that  a  thing  is  wrong: 
but  we  are  ashamed  to  avow  our  motives.  Candour 
leads  to  an  acknowledgment;  repentance  produces  a 
confeaaion;  tJiu  desire  of  forgiveness  leads  to  owaix/ ; 
generosity  or  pride  occasions  an  avowal. 

An  acknowUdgment  of  what  is  not  demanded  may 
be  either  politick  or  lm|H>litlck,  according  to  circum- 
stances; '  I  must  acknowledge^  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
take  greater  pleasure  in  considering  the  works  of  the 
creation  in  their  immensity,  than  in  tlieir  minuteness.' 
— Addisok.  a  confeaaion  dictated  merely  by  fear  is 
of  avail  only  in  the  sight  of  man  ; 

Spite  of  herself  e'en  Envy  must  eonfeaa^ 
That  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  poesess. 

Francis. 
Thnae  who  are  most  fady  to  own  themselves  In  an 
«rTOur  are, not  always  the  first  to  amend;  *And  now, 
my  dear,  cried  she  to  me,  I  will  fairly  own,  that  it  was 
I  that  instructed  my  giib  to  encourage  our  landlord's 
addrewes.* — Goldsmith.  An  avowiU  of  the  principles 
which  actuate  tlie  conduct  is  often  the  greatest  aggra- 
vation of  guilt ;  •  Wheilier  by  their  settled  and  avowed 
•com  of  thoughtless  talkers,  the  Porf^ians  were  able  to 
diffuse  to  any  great  extent  the  virUie  of  taciturnity,  wc 
are  hindered'  by  the  distance  of  those  times  from  being 
able  to  discover.*— JouNsoK. 

RECOGNISE,  ACKNOWLEDGE. 

Beeogniae^  in  Latin  reccgnoacere^  is  to  take  the 
knowledge  of,  or  bring  to  one's  own  knowledge; 
aeknawledge^  v  7b  acknowledge. 

To  recogniae  la  to  take  cogniiance  of  that  which 
comes  again  before  our  notice ;  to  aehncvledge  is  to 
admit  to  one's  knowledge  whatever  comes  fresh  under 
our  notice.  We  roeogniae  a  person  whom  wc  have 
known  before ;  we  recognise  him  either  in  his  former 
character  or  in  some  newly  assumed  character ;  we 
mtknumledge  either  former  lavoora,  or  thoae  which 


have  been  Yam. 

principles  which  have  been  admitted  by  previoiis  c 
sent;  they se^Miplsd/sthehisticeof  clatnawhiebara 
preferred  before  them ;  *  When  conscience  thretticn* 
punishment  to  secret  Crimea,  it  manifestly  rsMfmuss  a 
Supreme  (^vemour  from  whom  nothing  is  htddcn.*— 
Buua.  •  I  call  it  atheism  by  estaMlshnent,  when  nnj 
Slate,  M  such,  shall  not  acknamUdga  the  eziaicnec  of 
God,  as  tha  moral  govemour  of  the  worid.*— Btnm. 


TO  PB0FE8S,  DECLARE. 
Profeaa^  In  Latin  frofeeeue,  participle  of  fr^fiUar^ 
compounded  of  pro  and  /steer  to  spjeak,  siguilks  lo 
set  forth,  or  present  to  publick  view ;  declare^  v.  Tb 
declare. 

An  exposure  of  one's  thooghta  or  opinkma  Is  ibe 
common  idea  in  the  signification  of  these  terma;  bat 
they  differ  in  the  manner  of  the  action,  aa  well  as  th* 
object:  one  profeaaee  by  words  or  by  actiona;  oae 
declare*  only  by  words:  a  man  profeoaea  to  believe 
that  on  which  he  acts;  but  he  deeUrea  his  belief  of  it 
either  with  his  lips  or  in  his  writings.  The  frofeatiem 
may  be  genetml  and  partial ;  it  may  amount  to  lttil« 
more  than  an  Intimation:  tha  docUratian  Is  positive 
and  explicit ;  it  leaves  no  one  In  doubt :  a  frofesaion^ 
may,  therefore,  sometimes  be  hypocritical;  he  who 
nrefeaaea  may  wish  to  imply  that  which  ia  doc  reel; 
*A  naked  profeseion  may  have  credit,  where  no  other 
evidence  can  be  given.'--8wirr.  A  declaration  moat 
be  either  directly  true  or  f^se ;  be  who  declaret  ex- 
pressly commits  himself  upon  hts  veracity;  *  We  ar« 
a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  proper  occaskta, 
would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves.'— A ddisok.  One 
nrofeasea  either  as  respects  single  actions,  or  a  reeo- 
lar  course  of  conduct;  one  declare*  either  paseUif 
thoughts  or  settled  principk^.  A  peraon  prefeaeaa  to 
have  walked  to  a  pertain  distance;  to  have  takes  a 
certain  route,  and  the  Hke:  a  Chrietlan  wr^feaaeato 
follow  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  Christianity;  ft 
person  declarea  that  the  thing  is  true  or  fatoe,  or  he 
declare*  his  firm  belief  in  a  thing. 

To  profeaa  is  employed  only  for  what  concerns  oneli 
self ;  to  declare  is  likewiiie  emptoyed  for  whet  coneenm 
others:  one  profeaaea  the  motives  and  principles  by 
which  one  in  guided ;  one  declare*  fkcts  and  circuot- 
stances  with  which  one  is  acquainted :  one  profeaaea 
nothing  but  what  one  thinks  may  be  creditable  and  fit 
to  be  known,  or  what  may  be  oonveoient  for  oneli 
purpose; 

Pretending  firsc 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  profe**ing  next  the  spy. 
Argues  no  leader. — Milton. 
One  declare*  whatever  may  have  fallen  under  one** 
notice,  or  passed  through  one's  mind,  as  the  case  re- 
quires ;  '  It  is  too  common  to  find  the  aged  at  daclarai 
enmity  witii  the  whole  system  of  present  customs  ao4 
manners.*— Blair.  There  is  always  a  particular  and 
private  motive  for  prafeaaion;  there  are  frequently 
publick  grounds  for  making  a  declaration,  A  generu 
profesaion  of  Christianity,  according  to  establtehed 
forms,  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  one  bom  in  the 
Chrlitiian  persuattion ;  but  a  particular  prvfeaaion^  ae 
cording  to  a  singular  and  extraoidinary  form,  is  seldom 
adopted  by  any  who  do  not  deceive  themselves,  or 
wish  to  deceive  others :  no  one  should  be  a^haroed  of 
making  a  declaration  of  his  opinions,  when  the  cause 
of  truth  is  thereby  supported ;  every  one  should  be 
ready  to  declare  what  he  knows,  when  the  purposes  of 
Justice  are  forwarded  by  the  (^c/arattox ;  'There  are 
no  where  so  plain  and  full  declarationa  of  merry  ami 
love  to  tiie  sons  of  men,  as  are  made  in  the  Go»pel '-  - 

TlLLOTSOK. 

TO  DECLARE,  PUBLISH,  PROCLAIM. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  common  to  all  these 
terms :  tliis  is  simply  tlie  slf  niflcation  of  declare  (v.  7>» 
profeaa) ;  but  pubtiak  (v.  TV  annotmce)  and  proclaim, 
in  Latin  proclamo,  compounded  of  pro  and  clam», 
signifying  to  cry  before  or  in  the  cars  of  others,  Include 
accessory  Ideas. 

The  word  declare  does  not  expreva  any  particular 
mode  or  cireomstance  of  making  known,  as  Is  implied 
by  the  others:  we  may  deetarr  publickly  or  privately; 
we  auklish  and  proclaim  only  in  a  publick  monitcr: 
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we  mty  d§eUn  bj  word  of  moath,  or  by  writing;  we 
fublUk  or  prvctom  by  any  meant  that  will  render  the 
thbif  moat  lenerally  known. 

In  4t€l*rimg,  the  leading  Idea  la  that  of  speaking  out 
that  which  pa«ea  in  the  mind;  in  ptMuhm^f  the 
tending  idea  u  that  of  making  publick  or  comuton;  in 
prtUiming^  the  leading  Idea  is  that  of  crying  aloud : 
we  may  therefore  oAen  4uUr«  by  fmbUthing  and  pro- 
tUiaiing:  a  dtcUrmtion  Is  a  perMwal  act;  it  concema 
the  peraon  dscUrimg^  or  him  to  whom  it  la  declared; 
iu  truth  or  flilsehood  depends  upon  the  veracinr  of  the 
apeaker:  a  *M^/wa<Mii  iaof  general  Interest ;  the  truth 
or  IWnehood  of  it  does  not  always  rest  with  the  ^h^ 
liaktr:  a  preeUmuUum  Is  ahogether  a  publkk  act,  In 
which  no  one's  veracity  la  implicated.  Facta  and 
<^nions  and  feeliiifs  are  declared ; 

The  Greeks  In  shouts  their  Joint  aasent  deelurt^ 
The  priest  to  rev'ronce  and  release  the  fair. 

Pops. 
Events  and  eireumstanees  are  pmhUehed;  *  I  am  sor- 
pelsed  that  none  of  the  fortune-tellers,  or,  as  the  Freneh 
call  them,  the  Dieemre  de  bonne  avantmret  who  p^liak 


their  bills  In  every  quarter  of  the  town,  have  not  turned 
our  lotterlea  to  tlieir  advaoiage.*~ADDisoH. 


The 


ateasures  of  government  are  preetaiwud ; 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  subtend  the  Ust'ning  crowd. 

Pops. 
It  1b  folly  for  a  man  to  declare  any  thing  to  be  true, 
which  he  is  not  certain  to  be  so.  and  wickedness  In  him 
to  declare  that  to  be  true  which  he  knows  to  be  false : 
whoever  pnkUehee  all  tie  hears  will  be  in  great  danger 
of^^<M*(V  many  falsehoods;  whatever  Is pr0claiiii«d 
Is  supposed  to  be  of  sufficient  Importance  to  deserve 
the  notice  of  all  who  may  hear  or  read. 

In  cases  of  war  or  peace,  princes  are  expected  to 
declare  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  in  the  po- 
litical world  intelligence  is  quickly  publieked  through 
the  medium  of  the  publick  papers ;  in  private  life  (K>- 
mestick  occurrences  are  puhlisked  with  equal  celerity 
through  the  medium  of  tale-bearers;  a  proclamation  to 
the  ordinary  mode  by  which  a  prince  makes  known 
bis  wishes,  and  Issues  his  commands  to  hto  subjects: 
it  to  an  act  of  indiscretion  very  common  to  young  and 
ardent  Inquirers  to  declare  their  opinions  before  they 
are  properly  matured ;  the  publication  of  domestick 
eireumstanees  to  oftentimes  the  source  of  much  dtoh 
quiet  and  Ill-will  In  (kmilies;  mlnistera  of  the  Gospel 
are  styled  messengers,  who  should  proclaim  Its  glad 
tidings  10  all  people,  and  In  all  tongues. 

DECREE,  EDICT,  PROCLAMATION. 

Decree^  In  French  decret^  Latin  decrettie^  (him  d«- 
eemo  to  give  Judgement  or  pass  sentence,  signifies  the 
sentence  or  resolution  that  is  passed ;  edict,  in  Latin 
odictue,  from  edico  to  say  out,  signifies  the  thing  spoken 
oat  or  Mint  forth ;  proclamation,  «.  To  declare. 

A  decree  to  a  more  solemn  and  deliberative  act  than 
an  edia;  on  the  other  hand  an  edict  to  more  authurl- 
Utive  than  a  decree.  A  decree  to  the  doctoion  of  one  or 
many;  an  edict  speaks  the  will  of  an  individual :  coun- 
eito  and  senates,  as  well  as  princes,  make  deereee; 
devpotick  rulers  issue  edicts, 

Deereee  are  parsed  for  the  reaulation  of  publick  and 
private  matters;  they  are  made  known  as  occasion 
requires,  but  are  not  always  publick ; 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  1 
There  to  no  force  In  the  deereee  of  Venice. 

SHAKSPCAftBi 

Ediete  and  proclamatione  contain  the  commands  of 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  are  directly  addressed  by 
the  prince  to  hto  people.  An  edict  is  peculiar  to  a 
desputick  government;  *Thto  statute  or  act  of  periia- 
oient  Is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
there  needing  no  formal  promulgatinn  to  givelt  the 
force  of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with 
regard  to  the  emperoar*s  eijct«.'— Blacxstonk.  A 
proclamation  is  common  to  a  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratick  form  of  covemment ;  •  From  the  same  original 
of  the  king's  being  the  fountain  of  Justice,  we  may 
also  deduce  the  prerogative  of  issuing  proclamationot 
which  is  vested  In  the  king  alone.'— Blackstonb. 
The  Dkaae  hi  Rossla  to  a  specks  of  edict,  by  which  the 


emperonr  makes  known  his  will  to  bto  people;  the 
king  of  England  communicates  to  hto  subjects  the 
determinations  of  himself  and  hto  council  1^  means 
of  m  proclamation. 

TO  ANNOUNCE,  PROCLAIM,  PUBLISH, 
ADVERTISE. 

jf  nntfimee.  In  Latin  annuneiOf  to  compounded  of  as 
or  ad  and  nmntio  to  tell  to  any  one  in  a  formal  manner: 
proclaiwi^  In  Latin  procUumOf  to  compounded  of  pro  and 
clamo  to  cry  before,  or  cry  aloud ;  publiekt  in  Latin 
publicOf  from  pubUeue  and  populue^  signifies  to  make 
publick  or  known  to  the  people  at  large;  advertioet 
from  the  Latin  adverte^  or  ad  and  verts,  siguifies  to 
turn  the  attention  to  a  thing. 

The  cbaracterlstick  sense  of  these  words  to  the 
making  of  a  thina  known  to  several  Individuate:  a 
thing  is  aiiii««««ea  to  an  Individual  or  small  commu- 
nity ;  it  to  proclaimed  to  a  neighbourhood,  and  pub- 
Ueked  to  the  world.  An  event  that  to  of  particular 
Interest  to  announced;  *We  mitht  with  as  much  rea- 
son doubt  whether  the  sun  was  intended  to  enlighten 
the  earth,  as  whether  he  who  has  framed  the  human 
mind  intended  to  announce  righteousneas  to  mankind 
as  a  law.*— BLAia.  An  event  to  proclaimed  that  re- 
quires to  be  known  by  all  the  parties  interested ; 

But  witness,  heralds!  and  proclaim  my  vow, 

WItpess  to  gods  above,  and  men  befow.— Pops. 
That  Is  uubUahed  which  to  supposed  likely  to  Intereat 
all  who  know  It;  *  It  very  oAen  happens  that  none  are 
more  indnstrioos  In  mubliekinf  the  blemtohea  of  an 
extraordinary  repoution,  than  such  as  lie  open  to  the 
same  censures  In  thehr  own  character.' — AnntsoM. 

.^nmouneementa  are  made  verbally,  or  by  some  wdl 
known  signal ;  proclamalione  are  made  verbally,  and 
accompanied  by  some  appointed  signal;  p«^/tcati0fis 
are  ordinarily  made  through  the  press,  or  by  oral  com^ 
munlcation  from  one  Individual  to  another.  The 
arrival  of  a  distinguished  person  to  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  the  belto;  the  proclamation  of  pence  by  a 
herald  is  accompanied  with  certain  ceremonies  calcu- 
lated to  excite  notice;  the  pmblieation  of  news  to  the 
office  of  the  Journalist. 

Jidoertiee  denotes  the  means,  and  publiok  the  end. 
To  advertioe  to  to  direct  the  publick  attenUon  to  any 
event  or  circumstance ;  <  Every  man  that  advertieeo 
hto  own  excellence  should  write  with  some  conecloas- 
nese  of  a  character  which  dares  to  call  the  attentloa 
of  the  publick.'— JoBNSOH.  To  publiek  to  to  make 
known  either  by  an  oral  or  printed  communication ; 
*  The  eritictoms  which  I  have  hitherto  publieked^  have 
been  made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover  beauties 
and  excellences  in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than 
to  publiek  any  of  their  Aiuito  and  imperfections.*— 
Addison. 

We  fubliak  by  advortisingf  but  we  do  not  always 
adverttoe  when  we  publiek.  Mercantile  and  civil 
transactions  are  conducted  by  meana  of  advertieo- 
mente.  Extraordinary  circumstances  are  speedily  ^mA- 
tuked  in  a  neighbourhood  by  circulating  from  moutii 
to  mouth. 

TO  PUBLISH,  PROMULGATE,  DIVULGE. 
REVEAL,  DISCLOSE. 

To  publiek  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  promulgaU,  in  LaUn  promulgatu*.  participle 
of  promulgOf  for  provulgoy  signifies  to  make  vulgar; 
divuUe,  in  Latin  divulge,  that  to,  in  divereoe  vulga, 
signifies  to  make  vulgar  in  diflerent  partt;  reveal,  hi 
Latin  revclo,  from  veio  to  veil,  signifies  to  take  off  the 
veil  or  cover ;  diecloee  signifies  to  make  the  reverse  of 
cloee. 

To  publiek  to  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  con- 
veying in  ito  extended  sense  the  idea  of  making  known ; 
'  By  the  execution  of  several  of  hto  benefactors,  Maxi- 
min  publieked  in  characters  of  blood  the  Indelible 
history  of  his  baseness  and  Ingratitude.'— Gibbon. 
Publieking  to  an  hidefinite  act,  whereby  we  may  make 
known  to  many  or  few ;  but  to  promulgate  Is  always 
to  make  known  to  many.  We  may  publiek  that  whieh 
to  a  domestick  or  a  natlooal  concern ,  we  promulfata 
property  only  that  which  to  of  general  IntereM:  the 
affairs  of  a  family  or  of  a  nation  are  publieked  In  the 
newspapers;  docuinea,  principlei,  preeepis,  and  lbs 
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Ta^ttflJbon  fonnsno  jiMClficatkm  for  ailefinf  a  fUw 
Itet  or  wromulgmting  niischievoiM  niajUuw  on  toe 
ocher.'— BviiKK.  We  may  puhlitk  itilnp  lo  be  known, 
or  ttalnfi  ijol  to  be  known ;  we  dicmlgt  thiiigi  moetly 
not  to  be  known ;  we  may  publish  our  own  eliame,  or 
the  ehaine  of  another,  and  we  may  publuk  lh«t  which 
la  advantag coua  to  another :  but  we  commonly  ditnJg9 
tlM  Mcreia  or  the  Crimea  of  another; 

Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  haat  withia  thee  undwmlged  crimca. 

BHAJLWMJkMM. 

To  pnUuh  la  aaid  of  that  which  waa  never  before 
known,  or  never  before  eziated ;  to  revtal  and  duetote 
are  nld  of  that  wiiich  ha*  been  only  concealed  or  lay 
hidden:  we  publish  the  events  of  the  day ;  we  rr^eal 
the  aecret  or  the  mystery  of  a  tranaacilon ;  '  In  con- 
feaak>n,  the  revealing  it  not  for  worldly  use,  but  for  the 
case  of  a  man's  heart/— Bacok.  We  disclose  the 
whole  of  an  affair  (Vom  beginning  to  end.  which  haa 
never  be^n  properly  known  or  accounted  for ; 
Then  earth  and  ocean  vaiioua  forma  4i»eUst. 
Detmui. 


TO  UNCOVER.  DISCOVER,  DIBCL08E. 

To  imeeesr,  Uke  Usewttr,  Impllea  to  take  off  the 
covering;  but  the  former  refcn  to  an  artifldai  material 
■od  occaakNial  covering ;  Uie  latter  to  a  moral,  natural, 
or  permanent  coverini :  planta  are  wncevsrsd  tliat  they 
May  receive  the  benedt  of  the  air ;  they  are  daceversd 
to  gratify  tlie  roaearchei  of  the  boCanint.  To  distnsr 
find  disclose  both  signify  to  lay  open,  but  thay  diflbr  In 
the  object  and  manner  of  the  action :  that  la  discsvsrtd 
Which  la  supposed  to  be  covered ;  and  that  Is  diseUssd 
whkh  b  supposed  to  be  shut  out  from  the  view:  a 
country  Is  distswred^  a  scene  la  diselossd; 

Go  draw  aside  the  curtalna,  and  discover 
The  aeveral  caskeu  to  this  noble  prince. 

Bhakspkaeb. 


•The  abella  being  broken,  atmck  oO,  and  gone,  the 
■lone  Included  in  them  Is  thereby  dissUssd  and  set  at 


liberty.'— WoonwAno.  A  plot  la  discsvertd  when  it 
Itacomea  known  to  one's  aelf ;  a  aecrec  is  distl—d  when 
a  is  made  known  to  another ;  *  He  abail  never,  by  any 
aitemtk>n  In  me,  disentr  my  knowledge  of  hla  mia- 
ttke.'— Pops. 


TO  PROVS,  DEMOKSTftATB,  SVUIOC, 
MAMIFESl'. 

Prot)e^\n  Latin  probe,  signlfiea  to  make  food  ;  de- 
monstrete^  ftt*m  the  Latin  dememstro^  aignMes,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Intensive  syllable  de,  to  abow  \m  a  specifSck 
manner ;  evrnrf ,  o.  To  ergns ;  wtaxtfest  aignUiea  19 
make  m*mifesL 

Prove  is  here  the  general  and  Indeflnhe  term,  the  leaC 
imply  diffitrrent  modes  of  proving;  to  dsmemstreu  is  to 
prove  specifically :  we  may  prove  any  thine  by  simple 
assertion ;  but  we  most  demomstr^ts  by  tntelleclnal 
eIRMrts:  we  may /re««  that  we  were  In  a  oennin  place ; 
but  we  dsmemstreu  some  point  In  science:  we  may 
frvee  by  perannal  influence ;  but  we  enn  dssnrnnstrmtm 
only  by  the  force  of  evidence :  we  jnwsour  own  nM>rlc 
by  our  actions ;  we  dsmsmsimU  the  cxlslence  of  n 
Deity  liy  all  tbataurrouadsua ; 

Why  on  thoae  aboras  are  tbey  with  )ov  aiirvcy*d, 

Adroir'd  as  heroes,  and  aa  guda  obey'd, 

Unlem  great  acts  auperlour  merit  ^reos  7->Popb. 
'  By  the  very  sening  apart  and  consecrating  place*  for 
the  service  of  God,  we  dsmsnstreU  our  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  power  and  sovereignly  over  ua.'— Bxvn- 

aiDOK. 

To  preve^  evmee^  and  «Mm/cel  are  the  nets  eitlier 
of  persons  or  thinfs ;  to  dswtonetrmtey  that  of  peraona 
onlv :  in  regard  to  persona,  we  prove  either  the  Acts 
which  we  know,  or  the  mental  endowments  whkh  we 
possess:  we  evince  and  sMn^Mt  a  disposition  or  a 
sute  of  mind :  we  «rtiic«  our  sincerity  by  our  actions ; 
It  Is  a  work  of  time ;  '  We  mutt  eeimes  the  sincerity 
of  our  fkith  bv  good  works.*— Blaie.  We  mmnifest  a 
fHendly  or  a  hostile  disposition  by  a  word  or  a  i^clo 
action,  it  la  the  act  of  tne  moment ;  *  In  the  life  of  a 
man  of  sense,  a  short  life  is  sufBclent  to  ntmnifest  him- 
self a  man  of  honour  and  virtue.*— Stkkli.  All 
these  terms  are  applied  to  things.  Inasmuch  as  ihtej 
may  tend  either  to  produce  conviction,  or  simply  lo 
make  a  thing  known :  loprove  and  evinee  are  nnployed 
in  the  firat  case ;  to  man^eet  in  the  latter  case  :  the 
beauty  and  order  In  the  creatfcm  prove  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator ;  a  perslstance  in  a  particular  course  of 
conduct  may  either  evinee  great  virtue  or  great  folly; 
the  mlradaa  wrought  in  Vijpl  wumifeeted  the  DIvint 


If  I  disclose  my 
sMp's 
The  world  will  call  me  false. — Anotsoii. 


Our  fHendsMp's  at  an  end ;  if  I  conceal  it, 


?T. 


TO  DISCOVER,  MANIFEST,  DECLARE. 

'The  Idea  of  making  known  is  conveyed  by  all  theae 
Aerms ;  but  discover^  which  signifies  simply  the  taking 
jott  the  covering  from  any  thing,  expresses  lem  than 
snnnifest,  and  that  than  declare :  we  discover  by  Indi- 
lect  means  or  sicns  more  or  less  doubtful ;  we  manifest 
by  unquestionable  marks:  we  declare  by  exprem 
words:  talents  and  dispnsltk>ns  discovrr themselves ; 
jwrticular  feelings  and  sentiments  «ia«(^MC  themselves; 
ikcts,  opinions,  and  sentiments  are  declared:  chiMren 
.early  discover  a  turn  for  some  particular  art  or  acience ; 
•  Several  brute  creatures  discover  in  their  actions  some- 
thing like  a  fkint  glimmering  of  reason.'— A ODtaov. 
A  person  manifests  his  nrgard  fbr  another  by  une- 
nuivoeal  proofs  of  kindness;  *At  no  time  perhaps  dM 
the  lef  iflature  manifest  a  more  tender  retard  to  that 
ftindamental  principle  of  British  constitutional  policy, 
betedlury  monarchy,  than  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion.'—Burke.  A  person  of  an  open  dlsposiaon  is  apt 
to  d«el«rf  his  sentinienta  without  disguise;  'Lang- 
borne,  Boyer,  and  Powel,  preabyt^rlan  officers  who 
commanded  itodies  of  troops  in  Wales,  were  the  first 
that  declared  themselves  against  the  parliament*— 

BVMB. 

Things  are  said  to  diecsver^  persons  only  manifest  or 
declare  in  the  proper  sense ;  but  they  may  be  used  flgu- 
rattvely:  it  is  the  nature  of  every  thini;  suMunarv  to 
dioeavor  i^mpioms  of  decay  more  or  less  enrty ;  It  la 
porticularly  painful  when  any  one  manifests  an  un- 
fHendly  dispasltlon  iVom  whom  wo  had  reason  to  ex- 


PROOP,  EVIDENCE,  TE8TUIONT. 

The  proof  fai  that  which  aimply  pramet ;  the  evidenea 
is  that  which  makes  evtdsat,  which  riaea  in  aenae  upon 
the  proof ;  the  testimenf  is  a  species  of  rvtdcmcs  bf 
means  of  witnesses,  from  testis  a  wltnesa. 

In  the  kigal  acceptation  of  the  lonna,  pna^  are  com- 
monly denominated  ettidenee^  because  no  proof  can  be 
admitted  as  such  which  does  not  tend  to  make  evident ; 
biit  SR  tiM?  word  f-ntef  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  act 
of  p'r-^ti',^  fi§  -KfM  DIP  ih*  thing  ^reved,  the  terma  are 
WH  niwciyii  inflifT-roniiy  used;  'Positive  proof  fai 
ahi^Lv*  r^nulrnd,  ^^  om  the  nature  of  tlie  case. 

It  '^n'tetirf  n  nil£ii  f  have  been  bad.    But  next 

t(i  {:ii<>iili^v«  prpt^r,  tantial  evidence^  orthedoc- 

tiine'  i>r  p^m[|iTt|j[m»i>f,  mwi  take  place.'— Blacsstonb. 
'^nj#*wce  it  ftitlwt  wntih^n  or  parol.*— Blacxstonb. 
7\f(tmaitf  ti  pmper!y  imt-ii  evidence;  but  the  term  la 
ohiy  iim'd  in  rt^JntHin  lu  the  peraon  giving  the  srt- 
dence  ;  '■  Qtir  law  c(in«til<  rs  that  there  are  manv  trana- 
ar  ihit**  <■•  wlJnh  ntitv  nrn'  perron  is  privy,  and  tbore- 
fiNir  <t.**  r,  ■  -  ■  ■:  .   1    :    jid  the  fssttsieay  of  twa»— 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  wonta  they  are 
uken  in  the  sense  of  a  sign  or  mark,  by  which  a  \hin§ 
Is  known  to  exist ;  and,  with  a  ainillar  distinction,  the 
proof  Is  the  sifn  which  proves ;  *  Of  the  faUaciousnesa 
of  hope,  and  the  uncertainty  of  schemes,  every  day 
gives  some  new  ^roo/.*— Johnson.  The  svidence  ia 
the  sign  which  makes  evident ;  hence  we  speak  of  the 
evidences  of  the  senses ;  '  Cato  Major,  who  liad  homo 
all  the^reat  offices,  has  left  us  an  evidence^  under  his 
own  hand,  how  much  he  was  versed  in  country  aflhlrs.* 
— Locks.    The  testimonf  is  that  which  ia  of&red  or 

S«ren  by  persons  or  things  personified  in  pro^  of  any 
ing ;  '  Evidence  is  said  to  arise  from  teetimonp^  when 
we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of  otheia  for 
the  uuth  or  fklsehood  of  any  thing.'— Wilkiks.  Beneo 
a  person  makes  another  a  pmeut,  or  peribrms  any 
other  act  of  kiodneai,  m  a  testimony  of  hii  regard ;  and 
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psnoH  or  iMnffi  pemniUM  bmx  UHmmp  In  fkwar 
•r  peraom ;  *  I  iiHMt  bear  thia  UHnumf  to  Otwmv't 
neinory,  thai  tlie  pavlons  ar«  truly  toudied  la  hk 
Veulctt  Preserved.*— DaTiwH. 

Ye  Trojan  flaoMt,  jom  <Mtf  sMy  bear 
What  i  perfonu'd,  aod  what  I  fuder'd  there. 

Dbtokm. 
The  pr0^  is  employed  mostly  for  facts  or  physical 
objects ;  the  evidence  Is  applied  to  that  which  is  moral 
or  intelleetual.  All  tliat  our  Saviour  did  aud  said 
were  e9idenees  of  his  divine  character,  which  might 
have  prtiduced  faith  In  the  minds  of  many,  even  if  they 
bad  not  such  numerous  and  miraculous  froefe  of 
his  power.  Tlie  emdemee  may  be  interuai,  or  lie  in  the 
thing  itself:  '  Of  SwiA's  general  habits  of  thinking,  If 
Ms  loners  can  be  supposed  to  aflbrd  any  evidence^  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied.*— Joukson. 
The  froof  la  always  external :  *  Men  ouglit  not  to 
expect  either  sensible  ft^of  or  deoMMistraiion  for  such 
matters  as  are  not  capable  of  auch  wreofe^  aupposiog 
them  10  be  tnie.*— Wilkims.  TIm  mtemal  mddiccs 
of  the  tr«th  of  Divine  Revelaffou  are  even  more  nu- 
Bieroua  than  tboae  which  are  external :  our  Baviour'a 
reappearance  arooog  his  dlsdplea  did  not  aatisfy  iIm 
vnbelieviBg  Thomas  of  hte  identity,  until  be  had  the 
fkrther  freoje  of  feeling  the  holes  in  his  haoda  and 


DEPONENT,  EVIDENCE,  WITNESS. 
Dtpement^  from  the  Latin  d^sM,  fa  the  one  lajing 
down  or  open  what  he  has  beard  or  aeeo ;  svtdracs, 
flrom  mtient^  la  the  one  producing  voidtiue  or  making 
•etdmii;  wtCiisfs,  from  the  Saxon  wiUm^  Teatonick 
tsdssm,  Greek  tUkh  and  Hebrew  j^")^  to  know,  la 
one  who  knowa  or  makes  known. 

The  depenent  always  declares  upon  oath ;  be  serves 
to  give  infbrmatfcKi :  the  nideMce  ia  likewiae  generally 
bound  by  an  oath ;  he  aervfa  to  acquit  or  condemn : 
the  wittute  ia  employed  upon  oath  or  otherwise ;  be 
aervea  to  cooflrm  or  tovalidate ; 

Tbe  pleader  having  apoke  hia  beat, 

And  w^dMss  ready  to  attest ; 

Who  ftlriy  could  on  oath  depoae, 

When  mieaUons  oo  the  fkct  aiose, 

That  ev*ry  article  was  true. 

Nor  ntrther  these  depememte  knew.— Bwirr. 
A  iepontmt  dedarea  either  In  writing  or  by  word  of 
mouth ;  the  deposiUen  la  preparatory  to  the  trial :  an 
evidemee  may  give  mndenee  either  by  worda  or  aetlona ; 
whatever  aervea  to  clear  up  tlie  thing,  whether  a  per^ 
eon  or  an  animal,  la  used  as  an  evidemee;  the  evidence 
always  comes  forward  on  the  trial ;  *  Of  the  evidence 
which  appeared  against  him  (Savage)  the  character  of 
the  man  was  not  onexeeptlonable;  that  of  tbe  woman 
notoriously  infamous.*— JOBHSOH.  AwifuMsisalways 
a  person  in  the  proper  sense,  but  may  be  applied  figu- 
rativdy  to  inanimate  ofajecis ;  he  declares  by  word  of 
mouth  what  he  personally  knows.  Every  wiUuee  is 
an  evidence  at  the  moment  of  trial,  but  every  evidence 
is  not  a  wttass*.  When  a  dog  Is  employed  as  an  evi- 
denee  be  cannot  be  called  a  wUnese :  '  In  case  a  woman 
be  forcibly  taken  away  and  married,  she  mav  be  a  wit- 
neee  against  her  husband  In  order  to  convia  him  of 
felony?— Blacsstonb.  *  In  every  man*s  heart  and 
conscience,  religion  has  many  witneeees  to  Its  Import- 
ance and  reality.'— Bi.iua. 

Evidence  on  the  other  hand  la  confined  mostly  to 
judicial  matters ;  and  witneee  extends  to  all  the  ordi- 
oary  concerns  of  life.  One  person  appears  as  an  evi 
4em€4  against  another  on  a  criminal  charge :  a  witneee 
appears  for  or  against ;  be  corroborates  the  word  of 
another,  and  is  a  security  In  all  dealings  or  matters  of 
qiMBtkMi  betweea  man  aod  man. 


TO  CONVICT,  DETECT,  DISCOVER. 
Convict^  from  the  Latin  eravulau,  participle  of  can- 
wince  to  make  manifest,  signifies  to  make  clear;  detect^ 
from  the  Latin  detutue^  participle  of  deuge^  com- 
Bounded  of  tbe  privative  de  and  lege  to  cover,  signifies 
to  uncover  or  lay  open.  To  dUect  and  diecever  serve 
10  denote  the  laying  open  of  crimes  or  errours.  A  per- 
•bn la cosvlctedtfBMaBs of  evidence;  bs  ti  detected 


by  meaaa  of  ocular  demonetratfcm.  Omthtgtmktti 
of  having  been  the  perpetrator  of  aome  evO  deed; 
'  Advice  is  o^osive,  nut  because  it  lays  us  open  to  un- 
expected regret,  or  convict e  us  of  any  fault  which  had 
escaped  our  notice,  but  because  it  shows  us  that  we 
are  known  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves.'— Jodhson. 
One  is  detected  in  the  very  act  of  committing  the  deed. 
One  is  convicted  of  crimes  in  a  court  of  iudlcature ; 
one  is  detect^  in  various  misdemeanours  by  different 
casualties ;  '  Every  member  of  society  feels  and  ac- 
knowledges the  necessity  of  detecting  crimes.*— Josm- 
soM.  Punislimeiit  necessarily  follows  the  conviction  ; 
but  In  the  case  of  detection,  it  rests  in  the  breast  of  the 
Individual  against  whom  the  oflTence  Is  committed. 

JJetect  Is  always  taken  In  a  bad  sense :  dieeover  (e. 
Uncover)  in  an  indlderent  sense.  A  person  is  HfitttH. 
In  what  be  wishes  to  conceal ;  a  person  or  a  thing  ia 
diecovered  that  has  unintentionally  lain  coaceeJed. 
Thieves  are  detected  In  picking  pockets ;  a  lost  chUd 
Is  diecovered  In  a  wood,  or  in  some  place  of  security. 
Detection  is  the  act  of  the  moment ;  It  Is  efll»cied  if 
the  aid  of  the  senses :  a  diecoverf  is  the  consequence 
of  effiirts.  and  to  brought  about  by  circuitous  means, 
and  the  aid  of  the  understanding.  A  plot  Is  detected 
by  any  one  who  communicates  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard ;  many  murders  have  been  discovered  after  a 
lapse  of  years  by  ways  the  most  extraordinary.  No- 
thing Is  detected  but  what  Is  actually  passing ;  many 
things  are  diecovered  which  have  long  passed.  Wicked 
men  go  on  In  their  career  of  vice  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  deteaion ;  the  diecoverf  of  one  vlllany  ofiea 
leads  to  that  of  many  more ;  *  Cunnint  when  it  is  once 
detected  loses  lis  force.*— Adoisok.  'We  aio  told  that 
the  Spartans,  though  they  punbhed  theft  in  the  youi^ 
men  when  It  was  diseeesrsd,  looked  upon  It  as  boiKMir 
able  if  it  succeeded.*— Aooison. 


TO  PIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER,  ESPY, 
DESCRY. 

JYnd,  In  German  Jiidcii,  Ifcc  Is  moat  probaMy  eon- 
aected  with  tbe  Latin  vmts,  atgnitying  to  coom  In  the 
way ;  dieeover^  v.  TV  uncover ;  copy*  >n  French  enitr^ 
eomea  ftom  the  Latin  eofieio,  aigniiyiag  to  aee  a  thing 
out ;  descry,  from  the  Latin  diecemo^  aignifiia  to  dia- 
tlngulah  a  thine  flrom  ochera. 

To  find  slgniflee  simpljr  to  come  within  sight  of  « 
thing,  which  is  tbe  general  Idea  attached  to  all  these 
terras :  tliey  vary,  however,  either  in  the  mode  of  tlie 
action  or  In  the  obiect.  What  we  fimd  may  become 
visible  to  us  by  aoeident.  but  what  we  /ad  siu  le  the 
result  of  an  effort  We  may  find  any  tiling  as  we 
paaa  along  In  the  atreeta ;  but  we  fimd  ont  miatakea  i« 
an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or  we  find  oml 
the  dilBcuities  which  we  meet  with  bi  learning,  by 
redoubling  our  diligence ;  '  Socrates,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Cretan  institutions,  set  his  excellent  wit  to 
fimd  out  some  good  cause  and  use  of  tbb  evil  inclina- 
tion (the  love  of  boys).*— Walsh.  What  Is  fommd 
may  have  been  lost  to  ourselves,  but  visible  to  others ; 

He  finda  the  ftand,  and  with  a  smHe  demands, 
On  what  design  the  boy  had  bound  his  hands. 

Drtdbit. 
What  Is  diecovered  is  always  remote  and  unknown, 
and  when  diecovered  Is  somethimt  new;  'Cunning  ia 
a  kind  of  abort-slghtedness  that  dieeovere  the  mlnutesl 
objects  which  are  near  at  liand,  but  is  not  able  to  dl»* 
oem  things  at  a  distance.* — Admson.  Apieceofmooey 
may  be/simd  lying  on  the  ground ;  but  a  mine  Is  d«*- 
eovored  under  ground.  When  Captain  Cook  dieco- 
vored  tlie  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  many  plants  and 
animate  were  found.  What  is  not  diecoverokle  may 
be  presumed  not  to  exiat;  but  that  which  Is /nmd  may 
be  only  what  has  been  lost  What  has  once  been  die- 
colored  cannot  be  diecovered  again ;  but  wliat  Is/mhuC 
may  be  many  times  found.  Find  out  and  dieeover 
dioer  principally  in  tbe  application ;  the  former  being 
applied  to  familiar,  and  the  latter  to  seientifick  ol^iecta: 
scholars  find  out  what  they  have  to  learn ;  men  of  le* 
aearch  dieeover  wliat  escapee  the  notice  of  others. 

To  eopp  Is  a  species  otitnding  seT,  eamely,  lo  fimd 
out  what  Is  very  secluded  or  reared ; 


There  Agamemnon,  Priam  here  Ite  sp<ss. 


And  fleice  Achillea,  who  boCb  klogi  I 


Dstmk. 
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I>§9erf  i»  a  ■peelM  of  Use^pmimg^  or  obtenrinf  at  a 
dlnance,  or  amoof  a  Dumber  of  objectt ; 

Ttaroufh  this  we  paa,  aod  mount  the  tower  from 
whence, 

With  unavailing  armi,  the  Trojane  make  defence ; 

From  Ibis  the  trembling  king  had  oft  dMcrtW, 

The  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  their  nayy  ride 

DaTOSH. 
An  aitronomer  di$an)»r»  fresh  stars  or  planets;  tie 
Jind*  those  on  particular  occasions  which  have  been 
already  d<M#v«r«d.  *  A  person  Jindg  out  by  continued 
Inquiry  any  place  to  which  be  bad  been  wrong  directed : 
be  ttpiet  an  object  which  lies  conce  tied  in  a  comer 
or  secret  place :  he  ducrie*  a  horseman  coming  down 
a  bill. 

Fmi  and  diacntr  may  be  em|doved  with  rnard  to 
objects,  eiltier  of  a  corporeal  or  intellectual  kind ;  e*pf 
and  davcry  only  with  regard  to  sensible  ot^u  of  cor- 
poreal vision :  jfiid,  eitlier  for  those  that  are  external 
or  internal ;  dwc«««r,  only  for  those  that  are  external. 
The  distinction  between  them  is  the  same  as  before ; 
we  jUd  by  simple  inquiry ;  we  discover  by  reflection 
and  study :  we  find  otjhui  9ut  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence a  person's  conduct ;  we  diseover  the  reasons 
or  causei  of  things :  the  Jbiding  serves  the  particular 
purpose  of  the  Jbtder ;  the  dUcwery  serves  tte  pur- 
pose of  science,  by  adding  to  the  stock  of  general 
knowledge. 

When  Stud  is  used  as  a  purely  intdlectual  opera- 
tion, it  admiti  of  a  new  view,  iu  r^ation  both  to  dia- 
tovtr  aod  to  imvnUf  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
articte. 

TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DDMX)VER,  INVENT. 
To  find  or  pud  out  (v.  To  jUd)  is  said  of  things 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  forms  In  whk:h  a  person 
JbuLo  them :  to  diocooor  (v.  To  uncover)  is  said  of  that 
Which  exists  In  an  entire  state :  invent,  in  Latin  tx- 
vciKiMi,  from  invoniOi  signifying  to  come  at  or  light 
itpon.  Is  said  of  that  which  is  new  made  or  modelled. 


the 

bodies,  by  means  of  tba  tefeseopa 


■oUooaof  ika 
which  has 


llie  merit  f^  finding  or  inventinf  conslsis  in  newly 
applying  or  modifying  the  materials  which  exist  sepa- 
rately ;  the  merit  of  diacwering  consists  in  removing 


the  obstacles  which  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  real 
nature  or  the  thing :  imagination  and  industry  are  re- 
quisite (or  finding  or  inventing ;  acuteness  and  pene- 
tration for  dieeovering.     A  person  findo  reasons  for 
Justifying  himself:  he  dieeovort  traits  of  a  bad  dls- 
position  m  another.     Cultivated  minds  find  sources 
of  amusement  within  themselves,  or  a  prisoner  finds 
means  of  escape.    Manv  traces  or  a  universal  deluge 
have  been  discovered:  the  physician  diseovero  the  na- 
ture of  a  particular  disorder. 
Find  is  applicable  to  the  operative  arU; 
Long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement /rand, 
With  kindled  fires  to  bum  ttie  barren  ground. 

DaTOEM. 

Discover  Is  applied  to  speculative  objects ;  *  Since  the 
harmonick  principles  were  discovered,  musick  has  been 
a  threat  Independent  science.*— SawAan.   Invent  is  ap. 
plied  to  the  mechanical  arts ; 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decreet, 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease ; 
Himself  inventsd  first  the  shining  share, 
And  whetted  human  Industiy  by  care.— DaYosif. 
We  speak  of  finding  modes  for  performing  actions, 
and  efibctlng  purposes ;  of  inveioing  machines,  Instru- 
ments, and  various  matters  of  use  or  elegance ;  of  die- 
covering  the  operations  and  laws  of  nature.    Many 
fhiltless  auempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  longf- 
tode :  men  have  not  been  so  unsuccessf\il  in  finding 
out  various  arts  fbr  communlcahng  their  thoughts, 
commemorating  the  exploits  of  their  nations,  and  sup- 
plying themselves  with  luxuries ;  nor  have  they  fhlled 
In  every  species  of  machine  or  Instmment  which  can 
aM  their  purpose.    Harvey  diseovered  the  cIrculntfcMi 
of  the  Mood :  Torrlcelli  diseovered  the  gravity  of  the 
air :  by  geometry  the  proparties  of  figures  are  dis 


.  by  chymlstry  the  properties  of  compound 
■obiianeea :  but  the  geometrician  finds  by  reasoning 
the  soltttion  of  any  problem ;  or  1:^  investigating,  he 
Mnds  out  a  clearer  method  of  solving  the  same  prob- 
lenn:  or  he  invents  an  Instrument  by  which  the 
proof  can  be  deduced  from  ocular  demonstration.  Thus 


'%;. 


BM180ART,  8PT. 

Emissmru,  in  Latin  emissarims^  firom  imiYfs  Id  aeB» 
forth,  signifies  one  sent  out ;  sn^i  ^  Freodi  «ays#% 
from  the  Latin  spedo  to  look  Into  or  look  aboat,  sigui 
fles  one  aarrowly  searched. 

Both  these  words  designate  a  persoo  sent  oat  by  a 
body  on  some  publick  concern  among  their  enoalee . 
but  they  diffisr  In  their  office  according  to  the  ^cyiiio> 
|r  of  the  words. 

i*he  emissary  is  by  difltlnctkn  sent  forth,  be  la  seat 
so  as  to  mix  with  the  people  to  whom  be  goes,  to  b« 
In  all  places,  and  to  a»ociate  with  every  one  indivf 
dually  as  may  serve  his  purpose ;  the  snT*  on  the  other 
hand,  Ukcs  his  station  wherever  be  can  best  peiceiwe 
what  is  passing ;  he  keeps  himself  at  a  distance  ftom 
all  but  such  as  may  pankulaily  aid  blm  la  the  oC^joct 
of  his  search. 

The  object  of  an  emissnry  to  by  dtreet  eommonka- 
tion  with  the  enemy  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissmskm,  to 

rtad  false  alarms,  and  to  disseminate  fklse  principles; 
object  of  a  4^y  is  to  get  Informatioa  of  an  CBefliy*a 
plans  and  movements. 

Although  the  office  of  ssiissarv  and  spy  are  neitbar 
of  them  honourable,  yet  ttaatof  tbe  fbrmer  to  mon  dia- 
graceful  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  emisonry  Is 
generally  employed  by  those  who  have  aome  Ml^itl- 
mate  object  to  pursue ;  *  Tbe  Jesuits  ssad  over  sans- 
snries  with  litstructions  to  personate  thonaetvea  mem- 
bers of  the  several  sects  among  as'— Swirr.  ^pUs  oa 
the  other  hand  are  employed  Inr  all  regular  ^ovens- 
ments  In  a  time  of  warfare ;  *  He  (Henry  I.)  began 
with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  watched  fbr 
some  time  by  spies  and  then  iiKlicted  upoo  a  chane 
of  forty-five  articles.*— Huica. 

In  the  time  of  the  Revolutkm,  tbe  French  sent  tbek 
emissaries  into  every  country,  clvlliaed  or  nnclvftlsad, 
to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion  against  estabHsbed  govern- 
ments. At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  n  spv  was  not  so  vHe 
as  It  has  been  generally  esteemed ;  It  was  coMidered 
as  a  sdf-devoUon  fbr  tbe  pobHck  food,  aod  fbroMd  a 
part  of  ttieir  edocatkNi. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  in  an  axlaaded  appli- 
cation with  a  similar  distinction;  *What  generally 
makes  pain  itself,  if  I  may  so  say,  mors  painful.  Is 
that  it  is  considered  as  tbe  omissary  of  tba  kUm  of 
terrours.'— BcaKB. 

These  wretched  spies  of  wH  most  aooo  ooofbas. 

They  take  more  pains  to  please  tbemaelves  the  less. 

DaToaa. 

HARK,  PRINT,  IMPRESSION,  STAMP. 

Mark  to  the  same  in  the  nortbem  languages,  aod  to 
the  Persian  mart ;  print  and  impression,  both  from 
the  Latin  premo  to  press,  signify  the  visible  effect  pro. 
duced  by  vrin  ling  or  pressing ;  stostp  signifies  tbe  eflbtt 
produced  by  stamving. 

The  word  mark  to  the  most  general  In  sense :  what- 
ever alters  the  external  face  of  an  ol^ect  to  a  mnrt ; 
the  prtnr  Is  some  specifick  mark,  or  a  figure  drawn 
upon  the  surface  of  an  oliject;  the  impression  to  tbe 
mark  pressed  either  upon  or  Into  a  body:  the  staatm 
is  the  mark  that  to  stamped  In  Or  upon  tbe  body.  Tbe 
mark  to  confined  to  no  size,  shape,  or  form ;  the  print 
to  a  mark  that  represents  an  object :  the  mark  may 
consist  of  a  spot,  a  line,  a  stain,  or  a  smear ;  bat  a 
print  describes  a  given  object,  as  a  house,  a  man,  ^e. 
A  marl;  Is  either  a  protuberance  or  a  depresBk>n ;  aa 
impression  to  alwayq  a  sinking  tn  of  tlie  object:  a 
hillock  or  a  hole  are  both  marks ;  but  the  latter  la 
properly  the  impression :  the  sUw^  mostly  resemMea 
the  impression^  unless  In  the  case  of  a  aeaL  whicb 
to  sUmped  upon  paper,  and  occasions  an  elevatloa 
with  the  wax. 

The  mark  to  occasioned  by  every  sort  of  actioQ, 
genUe  or  violent,  artificial  or  natural;  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  a  person,  or  the  unconscious  act  of  inanlmata 
bodies ;  by  means  of  compression  or  fHctton ;  by  « 
touch  or  a  btow,  and  the  like:  all  the  otheia  are  occa- 
sioned by  one  or  more  of  these  modes ;  *  De  to  Chambm 
nositiveiy  that  rh?m  tbe  s»ari^  oo  tbe  body. 
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tlw  eoofigurttfon  of  the  planela  at  a  natlTiiy  nay  be 

Cthered/— Walsh.  The  yrint  la  occasioned  hy  arll- 
iaf  means  of  compreaslon,  as  when  the  prmt  of  let- 
ters or  pictures  Is  made  on  paper;  or  by  acctdenUl  and 
natural  compression,  as  when  the  vrsiiC  of  the  hand 
ts  made  on  the  wall,  or  the  frint  of  the  foot  la  made 
OA  the  ground ; 

From  hence  Attrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

Drtdbn.  . 
The  impression  Is  made  by  means  more  or  less  violeni, 
as  witcii  an  mpression  b  made  upon  wood  by  ihe  axe 
or  hammer ;  or  by  means  gradual  and  naturni,  as  by 
the  dripping  of  water  on  stone.  The  stamp  Is  made 
by  means  of  direct  pressure  with  an  artificial  liisiru- 
oient. 

Mark  is  of  such  universal  application  that  It  is  con- 
fined to  no  objects  whatever,  either  in  the  natural  or 
mora)  world ;  print  is  mostly  applied  to  material  ob- 
jects, the  face  of  which  undergoes  a  lasting  change,  as 
tlie  printing  made  on  paper  or  wood ;  imvression  is 
niore  commonly  applied  to  such  natural  objects  as  are 
particularly  solid  ;  stamp  is  generally  applied  to  paper, 
or  still  soAer  and  more  yielding  bodies.  Impression 
and  stamp  have  bttth  a  moral  application  :  events  or 
speeches  make  an  impression  on  ttie  mind :  things 
bear  a  certain  stamp  which  bespeaks  Uielr  origin. 
Where  the  passions  have  obuined  an  ascendancy,  the 
occasional  good  impressions  which  are  produced  by 
religioua  observances  but  too  frequently  die  away ; 
'  No  man  can  ofl*er  at  tlie  change  of   :  t 

Cftablisbed,  witiiout  Arst  gaining  nev-  fiuiNHifi^y,  uuA 
In  some  degree  debasing  tlie  old  by  nft^icarnnc^  md 
impressions  of  contrary  qualities  in  tJciw  v,\m  li«toie 
enjoyed  it,*— Tkmpi-b.  The  Christian  n^lU^Ji  tartji  s 
with  itself  the  stamp  of  truth ; 

Adult*rate  metals  to  the  aterlinc  stamp 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines 
Cpmpar'd  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines. 
^  Roscommon. 

MARK,  8!GN,  NOTE,  SYMPTOM,  TOKEN, 
INDICATION. 

Mark.  V.  Mark,  impression ;  sign^  In  Latin  signtcm, 
Sreek  (ly^a  from  s/^w  to  punctuate,  signifies  the  tf ' 
that  points  out ;  symntom,  in  Latin  sfmptoma^  Gi 


Greek  (ly^a  from  s/^w  to  punctuate,  signifies  the  thing 
that  points  out ;  symntom,  in  Latin  sfmptoma^  Greek 
vipmana  from  ovuiriwru  to  fall  out  In  accordance  with 


anv  thing,  signifies  what  presents  Itself  to  confirm  one's 
opinion ;  token^  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
languages,  comes  from  llie  Greek  rtK/tAptov;  riuftcofttm, 
In  Latin  indicatio  from  indico,  and  tne  Greek  Mtttn* 
to  point  out,  signifies  the  thing  which  points  out. 

llie  Idea  of  an  external  object  which  serves  to  direct 
the  observer,  Is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  the  difl'er- 
enee  consists  in  tlie  objects  that  are  employed.  Any 
thing  may  serve  as  a  mark,  a  stroke,  a  dot,  a  stick  set 
up,  and  the  Hke ;  It  serves  simply  to  guide  the  senses : 
the  sign  is  something  more  complex;  it  consists  of  a 
figure  or  representation  of  some  object,  as  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  codiack,  or  the  signs  which  are  afilxed  to 
houses  of  entertainment,  or  to  ahopa.  Marks  are  ar- 
bitrary ;  every  one  chooses  his  mark  at  pleasure :  sign* 
have  commoniy  a  connexion  with  the  object  that  u  to 
be  observed :  a  bouse,  a  tree,  a  letter,  or  any  external 
ol^t  may  be  chosen  as  a  mark ;  but  a  tobacconist 
chooses  the  sign  of  a  black  man ;  the  innkeeper  chooses 
the  head  of  the  reigning  prince.  Marks  serve  in  general 
simply  to  aid  the  memory  in  distinguishing  the  situation 
of  objects,  or  the  particular  circumstances  of  persons 
or  things,  as  the  SMricf  which  are  set  up  In  the  garden 
to  distinguish  the  ground  tliat  is  occupied ;  they  may, 
therefore,  be  private,  and  known  onlv  to  the  individual 
or  Individuals  that  make  them,  aa  the  private  marks 
by  which  a  tradesman  distinfuishea  the  prices;  they 
may  likewise  be  changeable  and  fluctuating,  according 
to  the  humoar  and  eonvenlenoa  of  tlie  maker,  aa  the 
private  marks  which  are  employed  by  the  military  on 
guard.  Si/as,  on  the  conuary,  serve  to  dbvct  the  un- 
dersunding;  they  have  either  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
raaemMance  to  the  object  to  be  represented ;  they  are 
consequently  chosen,  not  by  the  will  of  one,  but  by  the 
imiversal  consent  of  a  body ;  they  are  not  choaen  for 
the  moment,  but  for  a  permanency,  aa  in  the  case  of 
language,  either  oral  or  written,  in  the  case  of  the  zo- 
diacal 9ig%»t  or  tbe  9ign  of  the  crosai  the  alisbralcal 


•igns^  and  the  like.  It  la  clear,  tberefoie,  that  many 
objf^is  may  be  both  a  atari;  and  a  sign^  according  to 
tiio  above  iilusiraiion :  the  cross  which  is  employed  In 
books,  by  way  of  reference  to  notes,  is  a  mark  only, 
because  it  serves  merely  to  guide  tlie  eye,  or  assist  the 
memory ;  but  the  dgure  of  the  cross,  when  employed 
in  reference  to  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  is  a  sign^  in- 
asmuch as  it  conveys  a  distinct  idea  of  sometliiiig  else 
to  the  mind ;  so  likewise,  little  strokes  over  letters,  or 
even  letters  themselves,  may  merely  be  marks^  wbUe 
tliey  only  point  out  a  difierence  (ytweeo  this  or  that 
letter,  this  or  Uiut  object;  but  Uiis  same  stroke  becomes 
a  signy  if,  as  in  tbe  fiisl  declension  of  Latin  nouns,  it 
points  out  the  ablative  caiie,  it  is  the  sign  of  the  abla- 
tive case;  and  a  single  letter  affixed  to  difierent  parrels 
is  merely  a  atari  so  long  as  it  simply  serves  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  same  letter,  suppose  it  were  a  word,  is  a 
sign  wlien  it  is  used  as  a  sign.  It  is,  moreover,  clear 
from  the  above,  iJiat  there  are  many  objects  which 
serve  as  «iar4»,  which  are  never  signs ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  although  signs  are  mostly  composed,  yet 
lliere  are  two  sorts  of  signs  which  have  nuihing  to  do 
with  the  mark;  namely,  those  which  we  obtain  by  any 
other  sense  tlian  that  of  sight;  or  those  which  are 
only  figures  in  the  mind.  When  words  are  spoken, 
and  not  written,  they  are  signs  and  not  marks ;  ana 
in  like  manner  the  sign  of  the  cross,  when  made  on 
the  forehead  of  children  in  bspiism,  is  a  signf  but  not 
a  Mar4:.  This  illustration  of  these  two  words  in  their 
strict  and  proper  sense,  will  serve  to  explain  them  In 
their  extended  and  metaphorical  scn»e.  A  mark  stands 
for  nothing  but  what  is  visible;  the  sign  stands  for 
that  only  which  is  real.  A  star  on  the  breast  of  an 
oflicer  or  nobleman  is  a  mark  of  distinction  or  honour, 
because  it  distinguishes  one  person  from  another,  and 
in  a  way  that  is  apt  to  reflect  honour;  but  it  is  not  a 
sign  of  honour,  because  it  is  not  the  indubitable  test  of 
a  man*s  honourable  feelings,  since  it  may  be  conferred 
by  favour  or  by  mistake,  or  from  some  partial  circum- 
stance. 

The  viark  and  si>ii  may  both  stand  for  the  appear- 
ance of  things,  and  in  that  case  tlie  former  shows  the 
cause  by  the  efft'Ct,  the  latter  tlie  consequent  by  the 
antecedent  When  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  marks 
of  violence,  tbe  cause  of  tlie  mark  is  judged  of  by  the 
mark  itself;  but  when  we  say  that  a  lowering  sky  Is  a 
sirn  of  rain,  the  future  or  consequent  event  is  judged 


nfn  of  ram,  tne  future  or  con 
>f  by  tbe  present  appearance ; 


So  plain  the  $ignSf  such  prophets  are  tbe  skies. 

DaTDBlf. 

So  likewise  we  lodge  by  tbe  marks  of  a  person's  foot 
that  some  one  has  been  walking  in  a  given  place: 
when  mariners  meet  with  birds  at  sea,  uiey  consider 
them  a  sign  that  land  is  near  at  hand. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  however,  that 
atarile  is  only  used  for  that  which  may  be  seen,  but 
that  the  sign  may  serve  to  direct  our  conclusions,  even 
In  that  which  hfkcta  the  hearins,  feeling,  smell,  or 
taste ;  thus  hoarseness  to  a  sign  that  the  person  has 
a  cold  ;  the  cflects  which  It  produces  on  Uie  patient 
aie  to  himself  sensible  signs  that  he  labours  under 
such  an  aflTection.  Tbe  smell  of  fire  to  a  sign  that 
some  place  Is  on  fire ;  one  of  the  two  travellers,  in 
La  Mothers  fable,  considered  the  taste  of  the  wine  aa 
a  sign  that  there  must  tte  leather  In  the  bottle,  and  the 
other  that  there  must  be  iron ;  and  it  proved  that  they 
were  both  right,  for  a  little  key  with  a  bit  of  leather 
tied  to  it  was  found  at  the  bottom. 

In  this  sense  of  the  words  they  are  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  precisely  the  same  dtotinction :  tlie  mark 
illustrates  the  spring  of  the  action ;  the  sign  shows  (ho 
state  of  the  mind  or  sentiments:  it  to  a  mark  of  folly  or 
weakness  In  a  man  to  yield  himself  Implicitly  to  the 
guidance  of  an  interested  friend  ;  '  The  ceremonial 
laws  of  Moses  were  the  marks  to  distingiitoh  the  peo- 
ple of  God  from  the  Gentiles.* — Bacon.  Tears  are 
not  always  a  sign  of  repentance ;  *  The  aacring  of  the 
kings  of  Prance  (as  Loysel  says)  to  tbe  sign  of  tlieir 
sovereign  priesthood.*— TaMPLa. 

A  note  Is  rather  a  sign  than  a  mark ;  but  It  to  pro- 
perly the  sign  which  consists  of  stariks,  as  a  note  of 
admiration  (!),  and  likewise  a  noCs  wbteh  consists  of 
many  letters  and  words. 

Symptom  to  rather  a  mark  than  a  sign  ;  It  explains 
tbe  cause  or  origin  of  complaints,  by  the  appearances 
tbey  aasume,  and  to  employed  as  a  tecbnical  lem  oo^ 


ENOU8H  STNONTMES. 


hitheiBlweecf  Budtohn:  MafbwrincBtttMwoath, 
And  u  abborraooe  of  drink,  nre  sfrnpuus  of  ennio* 
mndneM;  UMMioa  and  i«splr«lion  nre  «tfiw  of  Hfe. 
Bgmwtmm  naj  lUtewlM  be  uwd  flgaretlvdy  in  appH- 
catioo  to  moral  objects;  *Thl«  fUl  of  Um  Preocli 
BMmareby  wae  far  thm  being  preeaded  bjr  any  eztertour 
nmauwa  of  dedloe'— Boaan. 

T%km  Is  a  apecies  of  mmrk  in  the  moral  aeaae, 
*U<MtA#«aapecleaof  »i^;  the  marik  afaowa  wbat  is, 
tbe  C#iE«a  serves  to  lieep  in  mind  what  has  bean:  a 
cm  to  a  frtend  Is  a  aM»>ik  of  one's  aflbetion  and  esteem ; 
IT  It  be  permanent  in  ha  natara  It  becomes  a  toftm  ; 
friends  who  are  In  cloae  Intercourse  have  perpetual 
opportunities  of  showing  each  other  smtAs  of  their 
rqnrd  by  reciprocal  acts  of  courtesr  and  kindness; 
when  they  separate  for  an/  length  of  time,  they  com- 
nwnly  leave  some  l«i:«a  or  their  tender  sentiments  In 
each  other's  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  wbat  shall  be,  as 
well  as  an  erldence  of  what  has  been;  'The  (kmous 
bttll-feasu  are  an  evident  ukem  of  the  Quiiolism  and 
romantick  taste  of  the  Spaniards.*— aoMaavuxa. 

Sign^  as  It  respecu  an  inditMiitm^  Is  said  In  abstract 
and  general  propositions :  tndicati^n  Itself  is  only  em- 
ployed for  some  partlcnlar  Individual  referred  to;  It 
bespeaks  the  act  of  the  persons:  but  the  tign  is  only 
tiM  fkce  or  apfiearaoce  of  the  thing.  When  a  man 
does  not  live  consistently  with  the  profession  which  he 


holds,  it  Is  a  $it%  that  his  reNclon  is  built  on  a  wrong 
foundation ;  parents  are  aratlOed  wlien  they  observe 
the  slightest  imduatmnM  of  genius  or  goodness  in  their 
children  ; '  It  Is  certtin  VirgU's  parents  gave  him  a  good 
education,  to  which  they  were  inclined  by  the  earlv 
iMiieUUna  he  gave  of  a  sweet  disposltloB  and  ejmel- 
lent  wiL*— WALaa. 


I        ling  article,  but  It  will  admit  of  fkrtber 
on  when  taken  b  the  sense  of  that  whldi  la 


MAmK,  TKAOB,  VESTIGE,  FOOTSTEP,  TRACK. 

The  word  mark  has  already  been  oonaMersd  atlaife 

In  the " ^  '     "^  ' *"    *    •'  "  "^  -•- 

Uli 

visible,  and  serves  to  show  the  existing  state  cf  things , 
mark  \m  here,  as  before,  the  most  general  and  unqua* 
Ulled  term;  the  other  terms  varying  In  the  circum- 
stances or  maimer  of  the  mark ;  tractf  In  Italian  trsecto, 
Greek  rpix/uv  to  mo,  and  Hebrew  *1T1  way,  signifias 
any  eontimaed  wtmrk ;  9mtif^  la  Latin  vMCurtwa,  boC 
Improbably  contracted  from  ptd*9  and  $UgnBm  or 
atMgmm.  from  5^  to  imprint,  signifies  a  print  of  the 
fbot ;  foaUUp  is  uken  Ibr  the  place  in  which  the  foot 
has  stepped,  or  the  tmmrk  made  by  tliat  step ;  trmek^ 
derived  from  the  same  source  aa  trace,  signifles  the 
way  run,  or  the  sMri;  produced  by  that  running. 

The  mmrk  is  said  of  a  freah  and  uninterrupted  line; 
the  trf  Is  said  of  that  which  Is  broken  by  time:  a 
carriage,  in  driving  along  the  sand  leaves  mmrk*  of  the 
wheels,  but  In  a  short  time  all  trau*  of  Its  having 
been  there  will  be  lost:  the  mmrk  Is  produced  bv  the 
action  of  bodies  on  one  another  in  every  possible  form ; 
tlie  spilling  of  a  liquid  may  leave  a  siar4:on  the  door; 
tbe  MOW  of  a  stick  leaves  a  siari  00  tbe  body ; 
I  have  aervcd  him 
In  this  old  body:  yet  tbe  marka  remain 
Of  many  wounds.— Otwat. 
The  froes  is  a  mark  produced  only  by  bodies  making 
a  progress  or  proceeding  in  a  continued  coarse:  the 
ship  that  cuts  the  waves,  and  the  bird  that  cuts  the  air, 
leaves  no  traeet  of  their  course  behind ;  so  men  pass 
their  lives,  and  after  death  they  leave  no  trace$  that 
they  ever  were ;  *  Tbe  greatest  favours  to  an  ungrateful 
man  are  but  like  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves : 
they  leave  no  tracts  no  sign  behind  tnem.*— Sotrm. 
These  words  are  both  applied  to  moral  olijeets,  but 
the  mark  is  produced  by  obfects  of  inferioar  import- 
ance; It  excites  a  momentary  observation,  but  doea 
not  carry  ns  back  to  the  past ;  its  cause  is  dtber  too 
obvious  or  too  minute  to  awaken  attention ;  a  trace  Is 
generallv  a  siarA  of  somethim  which  we  may  wish  to 
aee.  Marka  of  haste  and  Imbecility  In  a  common 
writer  excite  00  surprise,  and  call  forth  no  ofaaer- 
atlon; 

These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love. 

The  shame  Ibear  befc>w,  the  marka  I  bore  above. 

DBTOta. 
la  a  "'^j^^^'^^^  standing  ctMrit^,  wa  kwk  for 


The  aasMSfa  iaa  apeelaa  of  I 
bv  the  foot  of  asan,  and  eonseqaanHy  appUsd  to  swafc 
places  as  Iwve  beea  tahablted,  where  the  actWv  im- 
diMCry  of  maa  has  left  vislMe  mmka;  It  is  a  specks 
of  traaot  iaasmaeh  as  it  carriss  us  back  10  tliat  whicb 
was,  but  is  not  at  pnssni.  We  discover  bj  marka 
that  things  have  beea;  we  discover  by  trataa  asM 
vaatigaa  what  they  have  beea:  a  hostile  army  aiwaya 
leaves  sulBciently  evklent  marka  of  Its  having j 
throagh  a  country ;  there  are  trataa  of  the  1 
roads  still  visible  in  London  and  diflereoc  pans  of 
England :  Rome  contains  many  aaatimaa  of  Ms  foraMr 
greatness :  *  Both  Britain  and  Ireland  bad  Maptes  fer 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  assc^gss  of  which  are  Boav 
remaining.'— Parsons. 

MInerakigists  assert  that  then  are  mam  marka  of  a 
universal  deluge  discoverable  In  the  foasUs  and  1 


of  the  earth ;  philok)glcal  inquirers  Imaglae  that  tlwra 
are  tract*  in  the  existing  languages  of  the  world  aaf- 
ficlent  to  asceruin  the  progrem  by  which  the  earth 
became  pt^lated  after  the  deluge ;  the  pjrramMs  •«• 
vatigea  of  antioulty  which  raise  our  ideas  of  bamaa 
greatness  beyond  aay  thing  which  the  modern  state  of 
the  arts  can  present  Faatige^  Hlw  the  two  foraser, 
may  be  applied  to  moral  as  well  aa  natural  objects  wWi 
the  same  line  of  distinction.  A  person  betrays  marka 
of  levity  In  his  conduct  Wherever  we  discover  tr«ca« 
of  the  same  customs  or  practicea  in  one  eoontry  wUeii 
are  prevalent  in  anotlier,  we  suppose  thoos  coaatrlea 
to  have  had  an  intercourse  or  connexion  of  some  klad 
with  one  another  at  a  certain  remote  period. 

FbaUt^  and  track  are  sometimes  employed  aa  a 
wutrkt  but  oftener  as  a  road  or  course :  wlien  we  taft 
of  following  the  foaUtepa  of  another,  k  may  signiiy 
either  to  fobow  the  wiarka  of  Ms  faatat^a  aa  a  gnlda 


for  the  course  we  should  take,  or  to  walk  in  the  vcvr 
same  steps  as  be  has  done :  tlw  foroiar  ia  the  act  af 
one  who  la  in  porauit  of  another:  the  latter  Is  the  1 


of  him  who  folfoars  In  a  train.  Faatatapa  Is  emplofed 
only  for  the  attma  of  an  iodividnal ;  the  frn^i  is  nada 
by  the  atapa  or  many ;  it  is  the  line  which  bm  beea 
beaten  out  or  made  bv  stamping:  the  term  SaaUtam 
can  only  be  employed  for  men  or  brutes:  but  trmck  is 
applied  to  inanimate  ohiects,  as  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
rtsge.  WhenCacustookaway  the  oxeaof  Hercule*, 
he  dragged  them  backward  Chat  they  aOght  not  ha 
fracsd  1^  their  faatatapa:  a  track  of  blood  from  the 


body  of  a  murdered  man  may  aoiaetiBies  lead  to  tha 
detection  of  the  murderer. 

In  the  metaphorical  application  they  do  not  sigal(y 
a  wwk,  but  a  course  of  conduct;  the  former  respects 
one's  moral  feelings  or  mode  of  dealing;  tha  tatter 
one's  mechanical  and  habitual  manner  or  actii^:  the 
former  Is  the  consequence  of  having  the  same  princi- 
ples; the  latter  proceeds  from  imitatioB  or  ooostaat 
repetition. 

A  good  son  will  walk  In  the  faaUt^a  of  a  good 
fotber.  In  the  management  of  bosinem  It  Is  rard|f 
wise  in  a  young  roan  10  leave  the  track  which  haa 
been  anarkad  out  for  blm  1^  his  superiours  in  age  ai^ 
experience; 

VIrttae  alooa  ewmbles  hamaakbid, 

And  power  should  on  her  gloiioaa  faaUtama  wait 

Wvaaa. 

Though  an  seems  hMt,  *t  Is  Impious  to  despah-, 

Tbe  tracka  of  Providence  Hke  rivers  wind. 

HiaooKs. 


MARK,  BADGE,  STIGMA. 

Mark  (e.  Mark,  pHmi)  IsstiU  the  geostal,  and  tte 
two  other  specifick  terms;  thsy  are  employed  for  w' 
ever  externally  aervea  10  eharaeteriaa  peraoos,  or  I 
ken  any  pan  either  of  his  charaetar  or  bis  die 
stances:  amrft  Is  empkivad  either  In  a  good,  bad,  or  !•- 
dUforsnt  asnae;  badgt  in  an  haiiflhreot ;  «t>/SM  la  a 
bad  aeaae:  a  thlngmayeltherbeasMr^of  hoQOBr,of 
di^fraoe,  orof  stanpla  distlnctioB :  a  kadga  la  a  smt* 
■imply  of  distineUoa;  thas^/Mi«a«Mrftofdtagiaea. 
The  Mcri(  ia  conferred  upoa  a  penon  for  his  me^  m 
medals,  stars,  and  rlbaadsare  bestowed  hy  prinoM  naoii 
meritoriouaoOoefsandsQldlsn;  nrfhn  sisii  anifliaa 
toapamoQfOr  is  afllxed  to  him,  ia  ooosaqoeMa  of  kla 
denarlta;  aa  a  fow  sttoathm  in  his  d^  is  a  sur^of 
dbgrace  to  a  scholar;  orafooTseaplsasMr^of  tao- 
BiiagraaiadloidlanBiidduiioea;ora  biMdlataM 


£iroLI8H  SYNORYMCS* 


•troofesi  of  •!!  aMrJU,  whk 


ibicbead  if  a  mmrk  of  IgiMNDiay  fbr  ertnkMit;  *fo 
thew  icTolutlonanr  meetlna,  every  eoaiwel,  io  propor- 
tkm  M  It  it  daring  and  Tiolem  andpertidiotw.  la  taken 
for  the  M«rA  of  miperiour  feniua.* — Binm.  The  bmigt 
It  Tolunurily  aMoned  liy  one'a  aelf  accordfnc  to  e*u- 
Mbhed  eurtom ;  U  conelaiB  of  drvi  bj  whkta  the  oAoe, 
■latlon,and  ereii  religkm  of  a  paitlcular  eoammnUjr  ia 
dlvtlngQiabed:  aa  the  fown  and  wif  la  the  hmdg*  oT 
fentlenien  In  the  law;  the  gown  and  anrpHee  that  of 
clerical  men;  the  nnHbnn  of  charity  cMMran  la  the 
hmd£e  of  their  conditkra;  the  pecuUar  habit  of  the 
Ouakers  and  Methodtoia  la  the  bmd£§  of  their  leUgkNi; 
*The  people  of  Eiwiaad  took  iipoa  bcradkary  aneeea- 
ak»  aaaaeevliyltarUwIr  Ukaity,  Bot  aaaAa^ftor 
aerTiuida.**'-4i7EU« 

The  §tigwM  cooalata  not  ao  much  in  wliaE  \a  openly 
Iropoaed  upon  a  peraoa  aa  what  faUa  uptm  liim  \n  the 
judgement  of  othera ;  it  ii  the  Mack  mark  wliirL  Li  mi 
1  by  the  publick.  and  la  CMrpw.^ijocni  hy  tiie 
'  ivhicb  every Ofi^!  nm^K  arcii«]«, 
lattodea^rvie.  A  vlmple 
mark  may  Moiotloica  be  each  only  in  'mr  nw  n  ini agi- 
nation; aa  when  one  fkndea  that  dre^  u  a  mark  ot 
wtperknlty,  or  the  contrary;  that  the  rourimifrs  w-hkcb 
we  receive  from  a  aoperiour  are  waHt^  of  ht^  [x^Fvorial 
•Heem  and  regard :  but  the  Hi^nui  la  not  whai  an  in- 
dividual Imaglnea  fbr  hknaelf;  but  what  t$  conceived  lo- 
wardahim  1^  othera;  theoOceof  atpy  and  unEbnner 
iaao  udkNM,  that  every  man  of  honeat  i"cl|p|  Itokh  the 
▼ery  name  to  be  a  #Ci^«;  akhou|^  a  «rrj^a  ti  In 
feneral  the  coneeouence  of  a  man*a  rvnt  iiiTW^thlneai, 
yet  fc  la  poariMe  for  particular  pr^mnce^  otaft  mitng 
pomlona  to  make  that  a  ttigmm  which  la^nol  ao  Ue- 
•ervedly ;  aa  In  the  caae  of  men'a  relMooa  profemlon, 
Inaanwch  aa  It  la  not  accompanied  with  any  moral  de- 
pravity ;  It  la  moatly  dnJuM  to  attach  a  mtigwtm  to  a 
whole  body  of  men  for  their  specvlatlve  vlewa;  *The 
eroa,  whteh  our  Savlour'a  enemlea  tlioagbt  waa  to 
tiigmatiu  hkn  with  infkmy,  became  the  CHlfn  of  Ua 
leaowa.'— Blaib. 


MABK,  BUTT. 

After  all  that  bae  been  aald  npon  the  word  mark  («. 
JUm-k.  Fxtaf),  It  haathia  adildDnal  meanlag  In  con»- 
Bon  wMi  oia  word  HKl,  that  H  inniUea  an  ol^act 
aimed  at:  the  «Mrk  la  however  Utwafly  a  mmk  that 
laiakltobeahotat  by  the  marieaian  witk  afoaara 


A  iatterfng  dove  apon  the  «op  they  tie, 
The  IMag  wkm4t  at  whkh  iMr  anowa  4f- 

DaTBBir. 
Or  It  ia  melnplwiilcallj  ewptoyed  ibr  the  maa  who  kj 
Mapecollarcharacieriaikkamakee  htaneelf  the  obfect 
of  nailce;  he  la  the  mmrk  at  wUek  every  0Be*a  ktalta 
and  thongkli  are  dbeeted ; 

He  made  the  atari 
For  an  the  people*a  hate,  the  prlaoe'a  cnrMa 

DamAM. 
The  »ntt.*oaathenaBehln<theand,laaipecieaof 
mark  In  thia  meuphorical  aenae;  bat  the  fhrroer  only 
eaJla  forth  general  obaervatlon,  the  latter  provokee  the 
laughter  and  Jokea  of  every  one.  Whoever  rendera 
himself  eonaplcuoQi  by  bia  eocentrkltiea  either  In  hla 
(^Inlona  or  nte  acUona,  mvat  not  complain  If  be  be- 
eomea  a  nMrk  for  tiie  derlekm  of  the  publick;  it  la  a 
man*a  mWbrtune  rather  than  hla  fknit  if  he  become 
the  knu  of  a  company  who  are  rude  and  unfeeling 
enoogh  to  draw  their  pleaaoraa  fh>m  another*B  pain 


*I  meui  thoee  honeat  eentleroen  that  are  pelted  by'men, 
women,  and  cblldreo,  by  flienda  and  foea,  and  In  a  word 
1  aa  huu  in  convereatioo.*— Anniaoji. 


TO  DSBIVE,  TRACE,  DBOOOL 
nmriw^  fhm  the  Latbi  4a  and  rivms  a  river, 

Am  in  drain  aftarlbe  manner  of  water  from  Hi « 

Irecf,  In  Italian  (moeiara,  Otaek  rpixtt  to  ran,  Hebcnw 

C*n  to  fo,  Mgnlflea  to  90  by  a  line  drawn  out,  to  fid- 
w  the  Une ;  didac<,U  Latin  '  '        '    *'       -• 


fronk 


I  dfrinca,  rigniflaa  to  being 


The  Men  p€  drawing  one  4hing  fVora  another  Ii  la- 
elodcd  in  an  the  acttona  dealgnaiad  1^  theaa  tarm*. 
The  act  of  dwia^  la  taBMdtaieaad  direcfrf  that  er 

9 


that  tiitiaekif  by« 

byderfoatien;  wa 
.  protrem,  and  ooannencement  of 
thing!  by  traeimg;  we  diecover  the  gronnda  and  rea- 
aone  of  thinga  1^  dtadactten.  A  person  4gri»t  Ida 
name  ftom  aglvenioarce;  hecrae«a  hie  funt^noio 
a  given  period;  prioclplea  or  powera are  dtdiwtd  froai 


tTMhuf  a  gradaai  . 

ratloelnatlve  proeeiiL 

We  diecover  caoai 

diaeover  the  eourM, 


cireometancea  or  obaarvatlona.    The  Trojana  drrtaad 
the  name  of  their  city  fWmi  Troa,  a  king  of  Phrygte; 
they  tratai  the  Hoe  of  their  kiagi  up  lo  Dardamn; 
*The  kinaa  among  the  heathena  evM  itrimd  them 
eelvea  or  their  anceaton  from  aome  good.*— TmiVLa 
Let  Newton,  pure  intelUcence !  whom  God 
To  mortala  lent  to  trace  ma  boondlem  worka, 
From  lawa  anblimely  aimple  apeak  thy  flune. 

TaoMaoR. 
Oopemlcoa  ieimeei  the  principle  of  the  earth*a  tam- 
ing roand  from  aeveral  aimple  ofaaervationa,  partlcolarty 
flrom  the  apparent  and  contrary  motion  of  bodiea  that 
are  really  at  reat  The  EngUah  tongue  la  of  each  mixed 
origin  that  there  la  aeareely  my  known  language  from 
which  eome  one  of  lie  worda  la  not  itrndkU  ;  it  la  an 
Intareating  emptoytnent  to  traea  tlie  program  of  adenee 
and  civilisation  In  eoontrlea  whkh  have  liben  involved 
in  Ignorance  and  barhariam ;  Drom  the  writinfi  ai 
Locke  and  other  philoeophen  of  an  equally  looaa 
atamjxhave  been  dedvcad  prioeiplaa  both  In  morale  and 
poMttcka  that  are  deatnictlve  to  the  happinem  of  men  In 
chrli  aodety;  *From  the  diaeovery  of  aome  nataral 
anthorlty  may  perhapa  be  itdmcH  a  truer  original  at 
all  govemmcnta  among  men  than  kom  any  coatracti** 


allgovei 


TO  IMPLAlfT^NGRAFT,  INCt7LCAT& 
INSTIL.  INFUSE. 

To  fUml  la  properiy  to  fix  plaata  ia  the  grooad,  to 
imflnd  ia,  ia  the  knpioper  aenae,  to  fix  prtodplea  la 
the  mind.  Oriift  le  to  make  one  plant  grow  on  Iha 
atock  of  another;  10  trngr^ft  la  lo  make  particular 
prindplee  flourlah  In  the  mind,  and  form  a  part  of  tha 
character.  Calco  ia  in  Latin  to  uead :  and  incn/cafa 
to  atamp  into  the  mind.  £<tUo,  In  Latin,  la  literally  to 
fall  dropwiae;  inatilU,  to  nuCti,  ia.  In  the  improper 
eenae,  to  make  aentlments  aa  it  wen  drop  Into  the  mind. 
#lMMle,  In  Latin,  la  literally  to  pour  In  a  atream ;  At- 
/knd«,  to  i^/«f«,  ie,  la  the  hnproper  aenae,  to  poor  prlB- 
clptea  or  fedfanga  Into  the  mind. 

To  immUmt,  ntgrafi^  and  inaUeaU  are  aaid  of  ab- 
etraet  opinioaa,  or  nilea  of  right  and  wrong ;  I'lUttf  and 
teAtfc  of  eoch  princlplee  aa  influence  the  heart,  tha 
aflbetkNia,  and  tlie  paaatona.  It  la  the  boalnem  of  the 
prent  in  earty  ife  In  waylawl  eenilnii  nia  of  vhtoe  hi 

With  variooa  aeedaof  artdeep  in  the  mfaid 

iMplciUed.— TaoaaoB. 
It  la  the  buatneaa  of  the  teacher  to  imgr^t  them; 
*  The  reciprocal  attraction  In  the  minda  of  men  ia  a 
principle  ingrt^fud  in  the  very  first  formatton  of  tlia 
eoul,  kf  tlie  Author  of  oiv  nature.'— BaanELaT.  Tlie 
belief  of  a  Deity,  and  all  the  trutha  of  Dtvbie  Revela- 
tion, ought  to  be  iwtpUMUd  in  the  mind  of  the  child  an 
aoon  aalt  can  undeisund  any  thlna ;  If  it  have  not  aa- 
Joyed  thia  privilege  in  ita  eariieet  inlkncy,  the  taak  of 
ttlgr^ftiHM  thcae  prindplee  afterward  into  the  mlntf 
ia  attended  with  conaideraMe  diflicalty  and  ancortaini|r 
of  suoecaa.  To  incwkmiM  la  a  mora  immediate  act 
til  an  eithtr  m  impUnt  or  ingraft,    Ii  1»  tJie  iHinlnMi 


of  the  prene^i^T  id  ifteHkstf  1 


dtitcirtnes  of  Ciirlt- 


llnnlEy  fram  I'lf  pulpit^  *To  preach  pmcUrel  vmiiTjiia, 
u  ihiy  *ff  ci!l(i(f,  iftat  i*,  KriEinTi«  ufNui  viituts  end 
irka,  ivlth<^iii  tjucultaiing  ihK  f[Tt-at  C^^rUtui^  trutha 
of  redenipilDn,  pmi'««  Ax:.  wFiieh  fikut^  can  ehJLbla  ^nd 
jnL|t«  ui  u>  fonake  i4ri  itiid  Ih^low  eltrr  riRhtf ou«ii«m  ; 
what  it  (t,  bul  (o  pui  iMgrtbur  the  wlieeh  hihI  iff  i\%i 
bflndi  of  a  wauhi,  rrirfettiiif  iJi«  itifint!  wlikh  la  to 
make  ihrm  all  gt>1'— fliattop  Efoni^t!.  /ntti'lui/  U  a 
Corrm;>f'»iidinf  uct  wllb  im^laHtim^^ ;  we  imslnint  be- 
Ijlrf;  w'c  inMilxh^  f¥€\\iig  Wfhl(jh  k  cinncrttidniLrF  this 
\^\\nt.  It  U  DO!  fiioiiGti  U->  b|T«  an  iba^rvct  h^Utf  of 
m^tMi  imptamted  Ininthe  ir^ifiid  =  wa  miNU  UbewlM^iiiT*! 
a  \fj*r  Mid  a  fear  of  him ^  aM  revereiica  (tor  hi*  boly 
oaRie  And  WonJ,  rnj^tU^d  iDie  itie  Aiknd- 

T«  im4Ui  m  A.  grwliuij  prorcAft  whiiih  tpthe  fiatiii^l 
work  of  edufalioa  ;  tn  M^fkM  ^  a  lafife  ait^trary  anil 


ENOLIBH  nNonTMsa. 


„,... imiMfaMiBiotlMntoi, 

not  ■Itflfether  by  tbe  peraonal  •flbrts  of  any  ImUridttal, 
but  liluwiM  by  eoUataral  •odeavwin ;  they  are  bow- 
•ver  n0w«l  u  the  expcMi  wiU,  and  with  tlw  eiiifw* 
•ndaanMur  of  aoina  paraou.  By  tlM  Kadlng  oT  tbe 
BcripcuraiK  an  auendance  oa  paUkk  wonhip,  an4  tbe 
of  example,  coaibiiied  with  the  ioMnictioiM 
Dt,  reUsiottt  aeptkiieDta  are  tmstilUd  Into  the 
Tbe  apoalle  often  makee  meaUou  of  aound 
tn  oppoeUkm  to  the  extravaiant  and  oorrapt 
I  whtch  Mm  teaebera,  even  in  tboae  daya,  m- 


of  ajparent, 
miudr'Tte 
doctrine' 


•CalM  Into  tbe  mlndt  of  their  Ignorant  and  unwary 
diadplea.*— Bbvbaimb.  By  the  eouuael  and  eonvei^ 
nation  of  an  intimate  Mend,  an  even  current  of  the 
fcalini  become!  i»fu»*i  into  the  mind ; 

Noioonerirows 

The  aoft  infiuian  prevalent  and  wide. 

Than,  alJ  alive,  at  once  their  Joy  o'erflowa 

In  rouaick  unconfln'd.— Tbomsom. 
huta  \m  appUcaMe  only  to  permanent  aenthnenu ;  m^ 
/hm  may  be  aald  of  any  partial  feeling :  hence  wc 
apeak  of  mfusimg  a  poiaon  into  the  mind  by  meana  of 
inaidioua  and  miechlevooa  puMkatlona,  or  imIuHng  a 
jeakMiay  by  meana  of  crafty  inainuatk>n«,  or  i^fwnngtM 
ardour  inionhe  minda  of  aoldiera  by  meana  of  iplrited 
>  coupled  with  military 


TO  impkhit,  impress,  engrave. 

Print  and  jrrM*  are  both  derived  ftoff^  prut^,  par- 
Uciplo  of  ^TMM,  rignKying  in  the  lltaraJ  kim  lo  ^jva^ 
or  10  make  a  mark  by  preming ;  to  tM^r«««  aiid  m- 
print  are  morally  enployed  in  toe  aamc  fccri*«.  TJiim^i 
are  iwtfrttMi  on  the  mind  «o  aa  to  pc^ui-i-  a  eouvk. 
tion :  they  are  trnfrimt/td  on  it  ao  as  Ui^  producfl  rrcul - 
lection.  If  the  truths  of  Christianity  be  i^rttsM  m\ 
tbe  mind,  tliey  win  show  themselves  in  a  oirK-^pond 
Ing  conduct:  whatever  Is  immrinttd  on  iIm  isjknd  id 
•aihr  Hfe,  or  by  any  particular  circumaunce,  la  nvx 
readily  forgotten ; 

Whence  this  dMain  of  IMb  f  n  ev*ry  breast, 
But  from  a  notion  on  their  minds  iMfrt9s*d 
That  aU  who  (br  their  country  die  are  bless*d  r 
JaaTHS. 
*  Such  a  atrange,  sacred,  and  inviolable  majesty  has 
God  iMjrrmead  upon  this  (beulty  (the  conscience),  that 
It  can  never  be  deposed.*— Sovth.    Emgrmne^  from 
mrw  and  the  German  graben  lo  die,  expreases  more 
In  the  proper  sense  than  either,  and  the  same  in  its 
moral  appikaUon ;  for  we  may  truly  say  that  if  the 
truths  or  Chrtsdanity  be  en^avtn  in  the  minds  of 
youth,  they  can  never  be  eradkaied ; 

Deep  on  bis  fkont  §ngrnm, 
DeUberatkm  lat,  and  publick  caie.— M  tLTOK. 

SEAL,  STAMP. 
891U  b  a  spedflck.  tUmp  a  general,  term :  there 
cannot  be  a  «««<  without  a  «caa^ ;  but  there  may  be 
many  tUtmmt  where  there  Is  no  nal.  9mU,  tn  Latin 
BifiUMm,  slipilflee  a  rignet  or  nttle  sign,  consisting  of 
any  one's  coat  of  arms,  or  anv  other  device;  theacaa^ 
Is,  In  general,  any  impression  whatever  which  has 
been  made  by  Btamping^  that  is.  any  tropresahm  which 
is  not  easily  lo  be  emced.  In  the  improper  sense,  tbe 
aeal  Is  tbe  authority ;  thus  to  set  one's  «e«i  is  the  same 
as  10  authorise,  and  the  —al  of  truth  is  any  outward 
mark  which  characterizes  it ; 

Therefore,  not  long  in  force  this  charter  stood, 
WaoUng  that  aea/,  it  must  be  «Mi'd  to  blood. 

DaiotAM. 
In  the  aUmp  b  the  ImpreasloB  by  which  we  distinguish 
the  tMnf ;  thus  a  thing  Is  said  I*  bear  the  tUmf  Of 
truth,  or  siDcerlty,  of  veracity,  and  the  like ; 
Wisdom  ft>r  parts  Is  madneai  flsr  the  whole. 
This  Hmmp§  the  paradox,  and  girea  us  leave 
To  call  the  wisest  weak.— Youn o. 

PICTURE,  PRINT,  ENGRAVING. 

Piaeare  («.  PiainHng)  is  an/  Nkeneas  taken  by  the 

hand  of  the  artist;  the^rtir<  Is  the  copy  of  the  *«M- 

inf  in  a  wrimttd  stale;  and  the  ngrtninM  m  that 

widahiaibodBDed  byanaivravir;  mty  mgrning 


taa  Fr*a;  but  tf«y»r<n«  la jMCOsaprwAMr/fcr 
the  pietMf  may  be  prmttd  off  from  snmfthin|f wldcB 
an  eiuToevv,  as  in  the  case  of  wood  cuts.  The  Me- 
ters is  sometimes  uken  for  any  representatioo  of  a 
IlkeoeM  without  regard  to  the  mode  by  wlikh  U  la 
formed :  in  this  case  It  is  emptoyed  mosUy  for  the  rw- 
prcseotaiioos  of  the  comnaon  Idod  that  are  fooatf  !■ 
books ;  but  the  print  and  mgramng  are  said  oflte 
hi^ber  spedmens  of  the  ait.  i)n  certate  occasions  t^ 
word  mgrwnint  Is  most  appropriate,  as  to  take  an  «a- 
^ravtiif  of  a  particular  object;  on  other  occaaioaa  ite 
word  ^rral,  aa  a  handaooM  ^rnU  or  a  large ^raiC; 

The^aetnraa  plae'd  for  oraameat  and  naa, 
Tlie  twelve  good  nilea,  the  royal  gasM  of  g- 


Tfan,  wUh  surprise  and  pleasore  staring, 

Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 

His  own  sweet  figure  with  tbe  prints 

I>iatlngnlah*d  every  feature  in  'L— Swirr. 
*  Since  the  publick  has  of  late  begun  to  expreaaa 
for  •ngr^nimg*^  drawings,  oopyinfi,  and  for  the  nrlgliml 
paintinti  of  the  chief  ftaUan  school,  I  doubt  not  that 
in  very  few  years  we  sliall  make  an  equal 
this  otlier  scienoe.*— E^ei.  or  " 


TO  MARK,  NOTE,  NOTICE. 
JUrh  is  here  taken  in  the  Intellectual  1 
m  it  were  a  mmtk  (v.  Mark)  upon  a  thing  ao  as  to 
keep  k  In  mind,  which  Is  in  fact  lo  llx  one's  attentioa 
upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  aUe  to  distingniah 
it  by  its  characteristiok  qualities ;  to  mark  is  thaefew 
altofetheranimeilectualact:  ton«c«hastliesameead 
as  that  of  mnrkingt  namely,  to  aid  tlie  memory ;  bat 
one  n0U9  a  thing  Inr  making  a  written  a»ta  of  it ;  ttalB 
Is  therefore  a  mechanical  act :  u>  Mliec,  on  tlw  ocksv 
handi-ls  a  sensible  operation,  ftom  n^Cttin  knowMIgn, 
signifying  to  bring  to  one's  knowledge,  perceadoo,  or 
understanding  by  the  use  of  our  senses.  We  smw* 
and  »al«  that  whfch  particutairly  interests  us.  Jlfcr*- 
ing  serves  a  present  iwrpoea.  Mkting  Is  applied  to 
that  which  may  be  of  use  in  future.  The  imparti  1 
lover  mmrka  the  hours  until  the  time  arrivea  for  meet- 
ing hiaBlstrem;  *Many  who  mark  with  such  aoaifaev 
the  course  of  time  appear  to  have  lltde  aenaibllity  at 
thedecUBeafilfo.*-NroMaoii.    Travetten  nKa  what- 


ever airlkes  tliem  of  Impottata  I*  he  1 

wlien  they  reiura  iKMDe ; 
O  treach*rous  conscience !  while  she  aecms  lo  I 
Unnatadt  nataa  each  aMMoent  minpplyU— Yotmo. 

To  ««c>M  may  aerve  either  for  the  present  or  the  ftMara: 
we  may  natiea  things  merely  by  wav  of  amasrmff, 
asachiJd  will  natfet  the  actions  of  aaunalsi  or  we  bmj 
nalMa  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  beariag  It  In  mind,  ana 
pcyaon  nalMsa  a  particular  road  wImu  be  wishes  to 
return :  *  An  Engltshroan'snatka  of  the  weather  te  tha 
natural  consequence  of  changeable  skiea  anA  uneectaia 
aeaaoni.*— JoBHaoH. 


TO  NOTICE,  REMARK,  OBSERVE. 

To  natiea  (v.  TV  attani  U)  toelther  to  take  or  loglva 
natiea ;  to  ramark^  compounded  of  ra  and  sMri  (*. 
Mark)^  signifies  to  reflect  or  brina  back  any  mark  t* 
our  own  mind,  or  communicate  the  sape  to  another : 
to  mark  la  10  mark  a  thing  once,  but  to  remark  \m  lo 
mark  It  again ;  akaarat  (v.  Loakar-an)  signifies  sithcr 
to  keep  a  thing  preaent  before  one*s  own  view,  or  lo 
communicate  our  view  to  another. 

In  the  first  sense  of  these  words,  as  the  actloo  ra- 
specis  ourselves,  to  naCtca  and  remark  require  aimpla 
atteatlon,  to  abaarva  requires  examination.  To  naUaa 
Is  a  nM>re  cursory  action  than  to  raaurk:  we  may 
natiaa  a  thine  by  a  shigle  glance,  or  on  aierely  tornteg 
one's  head ;  but  to  raaiark  supposes  a  reaotioa  of  the 
mlodonMio^feat:  we  aalwa  taat  a  peraoa  passes  oat 
door  oa  a  eartaia  day  and  at  a  certain  hour ;  but  wa 
rMBarJk  to  othera  tlaat  be  goes  paat  every  d^y  at  the 


under  a  ckmd,  and  we  rammrk  that  it  has  done  so  foi 
several  evenings  succaasively :  we  aafa'aa  the  slate  of  a 
person's  health  or  his  mannera  In  company ;  we  raatmtk 
hie  habits  and  pecutiarlUea  in  domaallck  Ufo.  What 
is  naticad  and  ramarkad  atrikcs  on  tiie  sensca,  nad 
awakens  the  mind ;  what  Is  akaarvai  it  looked  tltat 


ENOUSH  SYNONTMHa 


m 


iiivolunUtf> 


tot,    ^0iking  and  mMrMu^Ara  often 

,  acti;  we  netliear,  and  think,  bec«UM  the 

obieets  obtrude  tbemseln*  uncftlled  Ibr:  but  9kstrving 
b  intentional  aa  well  as  voluntary ;  we  see.  bear,  and 
think  on  that  which  we  have  watched.  We  rtmmrk 
thlDf*  aa  mattera  of  fact ;  we  •kstrve  them  In  order 
to  Judge  of,  or  draw  coochnlona  ftom,  tliem :  we  re- 
muurk  that  the  wind  lies  Ibr  a  kmf  time  in  a  certain 
quarter ;  we  otttrve  that  whenever  It  lies  In  a  certain 
Quarter  f-  "  "  rn^ln  "UTj  It.  ^  ^f^.r"  '*  ■■■•'; ay 
thlnf  pa^!K<:iiH'  ti!  ihv  M^i^N'ar&LKe  f*f  ii,s  tiring  .  be 
nmmrka  ihAHUv  inrri  hi^c  ixit  fur  s  kn^th  <<e 
Worn  cam  riuti  Ui'-«  .  he  i:tittftf\»tiii\y  nbmrvf.f  \\\iiiT 
actions,  Vkhtn  thi^y  itwuk  ihr^y  nn-  r»r4  etcn^  m  tMtt  u> 
discover  Uie  rsnixruf  tliclif  di«*aHil^»i:Mmi :  t^^plr  \^ho 
liave  noctn-MiifliLy  ntk  HPntfiiins  artr^ct^  lo  fLtnnf  ihe 
stars  or  fifaneu,  whirn  thtfj?  are  |»brlkukrly  lufKlil; 
Ihoae  wbu  Uxtk  tH^urnilr  will  rtmark  ihnt  ihc  ^irue 
alar  does  uoi  rtw  emrUy  m  ihe  «uii*?  [ilnci-  for  ivvo 
ancccaslve  nights ;  but  the  aatrooomer  goes  Ikrther,  and 
wkaervtt  all  the  OMMlaas  of  the  heavenly  bodka.  In 
order  to  diacuver  the  scheme  of  the  univerae :  *  The 
depravity  of  mankind  to  so  easily  discoverable,  that 
nothinc  but  the  desert  or  cell  can  exclude  it  from  »•• 
<ie«.Woaif8on.  '  The  glass  that  magnifies  lu  objects 
contracts  the  sight  to  a  point,  and  the  mind  must  be 
fixed  upon  a  nngle  character,  to  rtmmHt  Its  minute 
peculiarltlce.*— JoBvaoK.  '  The  course  of  ttane  to  so 
▼isibly  marked,  that  It  to  ot§erv0d  even  by  the  birds 
of  paMage.*— JoansoN . 

In  the  totter  sense  of  these  verbs,  as  respects  the 
communicatioos  to  others  of  what  passes  In  our  own 
Binds,  to  n0tU*  to  to  make  known  our  sentlmenta  by 
Tarlous  ways;  to  rtmmrk  and  okwrw  are  to  make 
them  known  only  hf  means  of  words:  to  neltet  to  a 
personal  act  towards  an  indivMual,  la  which  we  direct 
our  alleotlon  to  him,  as  may  happen  either  by  a  bow, 
a  nod,  a  word,  or  even  a  kmk".  *  Aa  some  do  perceive, 
yea,  and  like  It  well,  they  ahoukl  be  so  %oHud:^ 
Ilo W4Rj>.  To  f«mar*  and  obBtroe  are  said  only  of  the 
thooghia  which  peas  In  our  own  minds,  and  are  ez- 
preMd  to  others :  fVlends  noUet  each  other  when  thev 
meet;  they  rmmmtk  to  others  the  Iropreaskm  which 
pMBlng  objecta  make  upon  their  minds ;  ^  He  cannot 
diatlngtttoh  dlfltoult  and  noble  specolatkma  from  trifling 
and  TQlgar  rtsicrlcs.'— Collibe.  The  sAssrvaltsiw 
which  Intelligent  people  make  are  alwaya  entitled  to 
mite*  from  yoang  persons;  *■  Wherever  I  have  fbond 
her  notes  lo  be  wboOy  another'a,  which  to  the  ease  la 
some  hundreds,  I  have  barely  qaoied  the  true  pvopria- 
tor,  witboitt  0k§trvntf  upon  It'— Pora. 

OESERVATION,  OBSERVANCE. 
These  tema  derive  their  uae  from  the  dlflbrent  ste- 
frfficatlons  of  the  yerb;  «*««rvattsm  to  the  aa  of  ob- 
serving objects  with  the  view  to  examine  them  (v.  TV 
asCsM) ;  •k»trvaMe§  to  the  act  of  observing  a  tiring  In 
the  ssnse  of  keeping  or  holdteg  It  sacred  (v.  T*  kd^). 
Fiom  a  nUrate  okMrvmtitm  of  the  boasan  body,  aaa- 
tMDtois  hava  discovered  the  elrcaiatkNi  of  the  Mood, 
aad  tbeaooice  of  all  the  bumonra;  'The  prMe  whkh, 
imder  the  check  of  pobitok«*««rv«tiM  would  have  been 
only  vented  among  domesticks.  becomes.  In  a  eoontry 
'  -^  nt  of  a  province.*— JoHiiaoif.    ~ 


strict  ok99r9mmee  of  truth  and  Juatiea,  a  man  aeaaiies 
the  titto  of  an  upright  man;  '  Too  most  not  rail  to 
bohave  yoorssif  towards  my  Lady  Clare,  your  grand- 
mother, with  all  doty  and  s^#sraancs.'— Bakl  Bta»- 
roa]». 

KXTRAORDINAaT,  REMASKABLB, 
Are  epkheia  both  oppoeed  to  the  ordinary:  and  In 
fbat  aenae  the  sgfrasrdfasif  to  that  whkh  In  ha  own 
Mtnre  to  rewuu*MkU:  but  tMngi,  however,  may  he 
sstrwrvbfiMnr  whkh  are  not  rssMrkeMs,  and  the  con- 
trary. The  sslr««rMiery  tothatwhieh  toomof  the 
ordfoary  comae:  bat  It  does  not  alwaya  aadle  lamaik. 
and  to  not  tbeiefiM-a  Ksiai  talle;  as  when  we  speak  of 
an  giia#idfaaiy  kMm,  an  sjrresrdrfaary  measore  of 
government :  on  the  other  hand,  when  esirmtrdimatf 
conveys  the  Idea  of  what  deecf vea  notlee.  It  exoressea 
Bvch  more  than  rsMcrkaMs.    Tbera  are  hot  ftw  «s- 


T«m0rkabU  only  awakens  oar  intefeat  and  i 

The  ntrMfdmery  to  unexpected ;  the  rmmmrkmkU  to 
sometlroes  looked  ft»r:  evenr  Instance  of  sagacltv  and 
fidelity  in  a  dog  to  rMiariail*,  and  aome  sxCrMrmiarif 
Instances  have  been  related,  which  woald  almost  stag- 
ter  our  belief :  '  The  kve  of  praise  to  a  passion  dee|i 
in  the  mind  or  every  sxirssrdniary  person.*— Booaaa 
*  The  heroes  of  litwary  history  have  been  no  leas  re* 
wuwkmkU  for  what  they  have  suflbred  than  for  what 
they  have  achieved.*— JOBMsoa. 


REUAKK, 


EUL  OBSERVATION.  COMH ENT,  NOTE, 
ANNOTATION,  COMMENTARY. 


Usaiarl;  and  sAssracfMiit  v.  TV  i 
in  Latin  cewsiwiUwa,  from  cMianiitsesr  to  call  to  mlnd^ 
are  ather  spoken  or  written ;  mI«,  sunsCafisn,  v.  AVU; 
and  MsisMntary,  a  variation  of  c«Biai«nt,  are  alwaya 
written.  12«warAand  s^Mroaltsn,  admitting  of  the 
aame  distinction  la  both  casea,  have  been  suilkiently 
explained  in  the  artiek  referred  to;  *  Spence, in  hto 
remarks  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  produces  what  he  thinks 
an  unoonouerable  quotation  from  Dryden's  preAce  to 
the  iEneid,  in  favour  of  traoslaUng  an  eplck  poem  into 
blank  verse.*— Jobhsor.  *  If  the  critick  has  published 
nothing  but  rules  and  ohgerpationM  on  criticism,  I  then 
consider  wliether  there  be  a  propriety  and  ekgance  in 
hto  thoughts  and  words.*— Addisob.  Ctmmtmt  to  a 
species  of  rtmark  which  often  loses  In  good-nature 
what  it  gains  in  seriousness;  it  to  mostly  applied  to 
particular  persons  or  cases,  and  more  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than  of  commendation ; 
puMIck  speakers  and  aoblick  performers  are  exposed  to 
all  the  e0mmemu  which  the  yanlty,  the  envy,  and  lU- 
nature  of  sel^coostltuted  critikcs  can  suggest ;  hot  when 
not  employed  in  personal  cases,  it  serres  for  explan^ 
tion; 

Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intense, 
The  sound  to  still  a  cmsMai  to  the  sense. 

RosoomtOB. 
The  other  terma  are  oaed  la  thto  sense  only,  bat  with 
certain  modlficatlona:  the  ii«i«  to  moat  gsneral,  aad 
serrea  locall  the  attention  to,  as  well  as  illaslrate,  par- 
ticalar  passages  In  the  text;  *  The  htotorr  of  the  »•<«• 
(to  Pope*s  HonMr)  has  never  been  traced.*— Jobbsok 
Jhtucimiitut  and  esMSMiiiortM  are  mote  Bdnate;  iha 
former  being  that  which  to  added  by  way  of  append- 
age, the  totter  betaig empkyed  in  a  general  form;  aa 
the  anaelsftsns  of  the  Greek  schoUasta,  and  the  ceai- 
mmUtris§  oi^the  sacred  writinp ; '  I  toveacrltkk  who 
mixes  the  rules  of  life  with  emistatiMu  apoDv 
—&nmtM.  'MeoMJlrsoTBiemoriatoareor  tw< 
whereof  the  one  may  be  tanned  cMsaMBtarisr,  tha 
other  reglsten.*— Bacob. 

TO  MENTION,  NOTICE. 


These  terma  are  synonymooa  only  iMMBBOch  as  thev 
imply  the  aaof  ealUng  thtngs  to  another  penon's  mind. 
JUmUmutnm  mma  mind,  signifies  here  to  brtag  to 
mind.  We  swntiMi  a  thing  In  direct  terma.  TonelMS 
(v.  TVaiark),  signiflee  to  take  netiss  of  a  thing  indl- 
leetly  or  In  a  easnai  manner:  we  aMnltsii  that  whkh 
may  eerve  as  Information ;  we  nelicathat  whkh  may 
be  merely  of  a  personal  or  incidental  natare.  One 
Mend  mnOitma  to  another  what  has  pasaed  at  a  par- 
tkular  meeting:  In  the  coarse  of  .conversation  he  ae- 
tMcs  or  calto  to  the  ns<^  of  hto  oompanton  the  badness 
of  the  road,  the  wldeaea  of  the  iCreet,  or  the  like; 
'The  great  critkk  I  have  before  mtmtitmti,  though  a 
heathen,  has  taken  nstics  of  the  subUme  manner  la 
which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  described  the  oea- 
tkNi.*->ADinaoB. 

TO  SHOW,  POINT  OUT,  MARK,  INXnCATE. 

Show,  In  German  mMmb,  ate.  Greek  MifHU,  eoaMa 
ftam  the  Hebrew  ntner  to  lookopon;  ta^^  eaito 
to  fix  a  pmnt  upon  a  tmng. 

Skna  to  here  the  general  term,  and  the  otbeiB  sae. 
dfick :  the  common  idea  Inchided  in  the  slgnttkatioa 
of  them  an  tothat  of  making  a  thing  visible  to  another. 
To  skMS  to  an  hidefinite  tenn ;  one  8k»w$  by  simpty 


a  thing  before  the  eyes  of  another:  toj^mtMU 
ie  speetfiek:  ntoto  tk»m  some  paittcolar  ^l  ^  a 


direct  aad 


appBaatloa  to  it:  wt  «Ae«  i 
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pcMB«kock,  whMwe  polltlMoMiteadt;  biKwe 
^•falrai  tbe  baMiUeior  hi  coMtott  by  nakiof  ajMmt 
upon  tlMn,  or  aoeonpuiying  Um  adioii  wHIi  kmm 
pwtlcttlar  movemant  which  sImU  diraet  tbe  atteaUon 
of  ttaeobMrver  Ina  tpedlick  naoDer.  Many  tfalafi, 
thorefbre,  may  b«  MtfiMK  whkh  cannoc  be  ^tf^iMerf  #«(  ; 
a  pcraoo  §k0W9  blmwir  bat  he  doca  aot  pnmt  hhnoeir 
•■<;  towM,  hooaea,  gardena,  and  the  Um,  are  «*•«»; 
KrtptimUdtmL 


ihigle  thlofi  oT  any  deierlpUon 
"o  fiUie  and  Mtsi  enc  are  peraoi 


To  »k0W  and  ^Msl  enc  are  peraonal  aeta.  whkh  aio 
addreiaed  from  one  lodivldaal  to  another;  buttoaiarik 
(V.  JUmtk^  MurMfwa)  ie  an  Indirea  meana  of  making 
a  thing  vWMe  or  <HNervable:  a  peraon  mav  aiarl 
iomethlng  hi  the  abeence  of  othera,  by  which  he  lo- 
taoditoAeUngukhitfromallotheta:  thoaatrideeman 
aiar*«the  prlMa  and  namea  of  the  aitklei  which  ha 
aelB  forth  Ui  his  ehop.  We  »k&m  by  hoMIng  In  one'a 
hand ;  wa^atac  »mi  with  the  teger;  wa  wtmrk  with  a 
pan  or  pencU.  To  aftMt  and  atari  are  the  aete  either 
of  a  oooaclova  or  an  uncooaeioaa  agent;  to  aatet  avc 
lathe  act  of  a  oonedona  agent  only,  tudaai  takanflgi* 


His  fhculUea  nnfblded,  p§iwUi  §ut 
Where  lavish  nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  ait  demanded.— TnoMaoN. 
To  imdicmU  (v.  Jtmrk,  9ign)  that  9i  an  oneanadona 
agent  only:  peraona  or  thfnp  sAaw,  penona  onlypana 


gnlsl 
theyi 


••I,  and  things  onhr  tfai 

Aa  applied  to  ihtn^^  «A«w  Is  a  more  poaltive  tsnn 
than  wtmrk  or  wditalg;  that  whiah  s*am>  scnraa  aa 
a  proof; 

The  alow- worn  $Uio$  the  aratte  to  be  near, 

And  Vn*  <o  P*l«  h^  ineflbetual  Are.— BBAUPaAma. 
That  which  aiar&s  serves  as  a  rule  or  gnlde  for  distin- 

'ihing;  *  For  our  quiet  possession  of  things  oseAil, 
y  are  naturally  aicrisd  where  there  Is  needZ—Oaaw. 
Molhlng  §kow  oa  the  (Ulacy  of  forming  acheroea  Ibr 
Ifae  Allure,  more  than  the  daily  evMeneca  which  we 

have  oft '  '      * 

maris  the 

Bianner  In  which  he  bestows  or  receives  fhvoma.  To 
ftari  is  eonmionly  apaHed  to  that  which  la  haMtnai 
and  permanent:  to  tedieals  to  that  wirieh  Is  temporary 
or  partial.  AaingleaatoreipnaBioasoaMtlmeaaMris 
the  rulbig  temper  of  the  mind;  a  look  may  mdi€mU 
wlwtispasshiginthemlndatthatima.  Aman*sab- 
atalhing  to  give  relief  to  great  distfsss  when  it  is  in  Ma 
power,  fliarfcs  aa  unlbeHng  character;  when  a  peiaon 
gives  another  a  eoM  reception.  It  tfadJMtss  at  least  that 
there  Is  no  oordlallty  between  them;  «Amid  this 
wrsekof  human  nature,  tnacaatlO  remain  which  Ht- 
I  awlwr.*— BtAxm. 


ure.  nrare  than  the  daHy  evidencca  which  we 
>f  the  onceruinty  of  our  existence;  nothing 
the  charaoiar  of  a  man  nmre  strongly  than  the 


TO  SHOW,  EXHIBIT,  DISPLAY. 
T^  sAsw  Is  here,  as  beibra,  the  generlcfc  term ;  to 
«c*tH(  (a.  S%#toc),  and  iupiMf^  hi  Pieneh  itpbvtr, 
in  an  probabiirty  changed  from  the  Lathi  aim,  W- 
■tfytaig  tounfhM  or  sat  forth  to  view,  are  spedlick: 
they  asav  all  dealgnato*lhe  acta  of  either  persona  or 
things:  th«rilrst,however,doaathia  either  to  the  proper 
or  the  Improper  sense;  the  two  latter  rather  in  the  im- 
properaense.  ToaAswiaan  hidetetw action  applied 
to  ev^  object:  we  may  tk»»  that  which  betongs  to 
others,  as  well  as  ouraclvas ;  wo  commonly  cvMHc  that 
whkh  belongs  to  ourselves :  we  «*«w  corporeal  or 
mental  oblecis :  we  nkWt  that  which  Is  mental  or  the 
woi*  of  tlie  mind:  one  sAmm  what  la  worth  seeing  In 
a  house  or  grounds :  he  gxkibiu  his  skill  on  a  stage. 
To  »k9w  Is  aa  Indiflbrent  action:  we  may  bA^w  acci- 
dentally or  designedly,  to  pleaae  othera,  or  to  please 
enraelvea; 

jfldofeign 

O  let  me  In  my  pteaent  wlMn«adle, 

And  never  live  to  sA^w  the  kusredulooa  woild 

The  noble  change  that  I  have  purpoeed. 

Shaksfkaki. 
We  ixkikit  and  iitplaf  with  an  ezprem  intention,  and 
that  mostly  to  pleaae  ourselves;  we  may  «!•»  in  a 
private  or  a  publkk  manner  before  one  or  many;  we 
commonly  exhibit  and  ditpUf  in  a  puMick  manner,  or 
at  least  In  such  a  manner  as  win  enable  ua  best  to  be 
seen.  Exkibittind  displmff  have Uiis  flirther  distlne- 
qoiMliat  the  former  Is  mosUy  taken  In  a  good  or  an 
tfidMsient  Rnae»  the  lattor  la  a  had  aans^Wa^M^ 


owpowenftoaaalmidaMeamblilBa  tohe  oo. 

teenned;  but  we  seldom  make  a  display  of  any  qoaKij 
that  la  in  itadf  praiseworthy,  or  from  any  motive  hoc 
vaaity:  what  wa  txkikit         '      -        .  .  .    .     „ 
good;  what  we  i" 


nary  or  ficiitiona 
skill  on 


va  txkikU  ia,  therefore,  intrinsically 
durplcy  may  often  be  only  an  \mm^ 
\  excellence.    A  muaidan  txkikiu  Ma 


anypvticuiar  instrunmnt;  a  fop  rfiiylays  hie 

lie,  or  an  ostentatious  man  ditflmm  Ids  ptalo 

or  his  ine  Airnitura ;  ^The  txAiMtorv  of  tlwt  mkmm 
poUUckly  had  placed  whUBen  armed  and  Hated 
through  the  halL'—Gorron.  *■  They  ara  all  coached 
in  a  pit,  with  obaeurcd  Ughm,  which  at  the  very  inoiaat 
of  our  meeting  they  wiM  at  oace  ditplmg  to  tlw  night.' 

— ^BAJESPBAKa. 

faMNt,  when  taken  as  the  tovohintary  ad  of  par- 

ona,  may  be  appHcd  to  uaftvoarahle  oi<ecto  In  iho 

aease  of  setting  forth  to  the  view  of  othera;  'One  of 

Is  perpetually  «>Asft«iaur  • 

mind  and  hod^.' 


d.la 


aslaarahle  eiamnla  of  the  wc 
— Pen.    IHsptey,  on  the  i 
fovooraMe  sense;  but  hexnrsssaa 
view  mora  atrikingly  thaa  the  word  sxWMi 
Thon  heav*na  alternate  beauty  canst  dai^l^ 
Tbebhuh  of  morning  and  the  OBitky  way. 

bn 

When  saU  of  thhms,  they  diAr  arindpaBy  In  i 

manner  and  degree  oT  elearnesa  with  which  the  tliL 

anpeara  to  present  Itself  to  view:  tosAMsls,aabelQs«, 

aliugetber  IndeAnite,  and  hnpHes  simply  to  hviim  to 

view  :<sAiMt  implies  to  being  hdMrent  profiertiei  to 

light.thatia,appaicoUybyaprocem;  todvplagfaw 

aet  forth  aoas  to  strike  theeye:  the  wtadowaoaa 

fraaQr  morning  will  «*s«  the  aiato  of  the  wcaiksr; 

Then  let  ua  fhR,  but  fon  amM  oor  foca : 

Despair  of  Hfo  the  Bseana  of  Hyh«  sAawa. 


Experiments  with  the  airpomp  etUkit  the  many  „ 
derftU  and  Interesting  properties  of  sir;  *  The  wo 
haa  ever  been  a  great  theatre,  txkibiiiug  the  same . . 
peated  scene  of  the  foUies  of  men.*— Blaie.  TIW 
beauties  of  the  creatioo  are  pecuUarlj  durpfaMd  hi  tte 
apring  seaaoo ; 

Whteh  totarwovM  BritoM  aeem  to  niBO, 
Aad  «*Ms  the  trhimph  that  thek  ahama  duplsges. 
^  DAnsa. 

BHOW,  EzmBrnoN,  KEPRSSENTATIOK, 

SIGHT,  SPECTACLB. 

fiJUw  atgnlfies  the  thing  shown  {v.  T9  sAsw) :  esUW- 
Utnn  signifies  the  thing  exhibited  (v.  TVsAsw) ;  n^r^- 
aea<aii>n.  the  thing  repreaeated :  sigki^  die  thing  to  ha 
aeen :  and  tmwlmeUt  from  the  Latte  aassla,  stands  for 
the  thing  to  he  beheld. 

Akaw  b  heis),  as  hi  the  ftmser  aitide,  the  meal 
general  term.  Every  thhigaet  forth  to  view  la  sAsww; 
aad  ifaet  forth  for  the  amummspt  of  others.  It  ia^ah—. 
This  lathe  common  idea  hichided  hi  the  1 


ttanand  rc^prtMnlaMsn;  but  sdaw  is  a  term  of  vu%af 
fltoaning  and  application;  the  othem  have  a  higher  ana 
and  signUkation.  The  shmo  conaista  of  that  wMeh 
merely  pleaaaathe  eye;  it  Is  not  a  arattoralthar  of  taato 
or  action,  but  merely  of  curiosity ; 

Oharm*d  with  the  wonders  of  the  siaip, 

On  ev*ry  side,  above,  below, 

She  now  of  this  or  that  Inquires. 

What  least  was  understood  admtrea.— Gat. 
fxAdtCysn,  on  the  contrary,  prewnts  soma  elibrt  of 
talent  or  some  work  of  genius;  *Co|^*s  pictora  of 
Lord  Chatham's  death  is  an  wrAttftisn  of  ttaeW:*— 
BuAma.  HirvvsMtai^Mi  aeta  forth  the  Unafa  or  la^ 
tation  of  aome  thing  by  the  power  of  art;  'Thera  ara 
many  virtuea  which  in  their  own  nature  ara  inranahla 
of  any  outward  n;pr«MNla(4«n.*— AoMaon.  BoBaa 
we  speak  of  a  ahstt  of  wild  hoaala ;  an  «aA«*tttM  of 
MhMlnii:  and  a  thsmrical  rysi<alst»#n.  Theooa- 
hirm'  makes  a  tktm  of  his  tikkaat  a  fair  to  the  w-)»- 
der  of  theaaaing  nraltitude;  the  artist  makea  an  nki- 
Mian  of  his  works;  n^rcsmtaliaiitf  of  men  and  aMm- 
nera  ara  given  on  the  stage:  «Aa«s  ara  neceamry  m 
keep  the  populaee  in  good  humour;  csAiAiciMU  ara  aa- 
oatsary  for  the  enoourageaMnt  of  geniua;  rrjprsssnra 
tUtt»  ara  proper  for  the  amuaement  of  the  euJtlvatod^ 


|he  rellaement  of  aodety.    The  * 
and  myrasttstfsn  an  preaaotodtf  i 
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vlfwof  fMAfft;  tiM  tigkt  mi  af9€tnt$  prtMnt  them- 
MhTMiovtow.  A^ffcc,  likit«*Mi,ii  a  vulgar  tcm;  Mid 
«p«cUri«  the  nobler  term.  Whatever  la  to  be  eean  to 
excite  iiotke  to  a  Bigkt^  lu  which  general  tenae  it  would 
eomprebeod  every  sk»w,  but  in  its  particular  eeoae  it 
lacludei  oiUy  that  which  caaually  ofleri  iMelf  to  vhiw : 
a  MMtec<«,  on  the  contrary,  to  that  meciee  of  »igkt 
which  has  eoinelhing  in  it  to  intereM  either  the  heart  or 
the  head  of  Uie  obMrver:  proceaeiooa,  reviews,  sports, 
MdtheUI(e,are«tfAt«;  but  batttos,  hull-flghta,  or  pub- 
Uck  games  of  any  deecripthm  an  lipeotaclss,  which  hi- 
taiMl  bat  shock  the  feelings ; 

TMr  vaikNis  anns  aflbcd  a  pISMiag  sidU. 

The  weary  Britons,  whose  warrable  youth 
Was  by  Maxinilian  lately  ledd  away. 
Were  to  thoee  pagansmade  an  open  prey, 
And  daily  tptcUuU  of  sad  decay.— SrsusBE. 

BBOW,  OUTSIDB,  APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 
Where  there  to  sAmp  (e.  7>  «*ew)  there  nost  be  •lt^ 
9id§  and  ayMr««««;  but  tliere  may  be  the  last  with- 
out the  former.  The  terra  «*ew  always  denotes  an  ac- 
tion, and  refers  to  some  person  as  agent;  but  the  out- 
aid*  may  be  merely  the  passive  quality  of  something. 
We  speak,  therefoie,  of  a  thine  as  mere  «A««,  to  sic- 
vlify  that  what  to  sliown  to  all  that  exists;  and  In  ihb 
aeose  it  may  be  termed  mere  ouUide^  as  consisting  only 
ot  what  to  on  the  ouUiiU  ; 

You 'U  And  the  friendship  of  the  worid  to  sAew, 

Mara  outward  •&««.— Bavaab. 
*Tba  gfuaier  part  of  man  behoM  nothing  mora  than 
Ike  rocatioii  of  human  allhirs.  ThtotoonlytbeeaCnde 
of  thtngs.*— BLAta.  In  describinc  a  boura,  however, 
wu  speak  of  its  •i(l«Mr,aad  not  of  itstfAew ;  as  also  of 
thee«te<itouf  abook,ajidnotofthe«*o».  Anearmmt 
jsnuiis  an  action  as  well  as  «A«w;  but  the  former  to 
tlM  act  of  an  uneonedous  agent,  the  latter  of  one  that 
to  eooscioas  and  voluntary:  the  syyeerwice  pieaenta  it- 
self  to  the  view;  tlie  sUw  to  purposely  presented  to 
view.  A  person  makes  a  sAett  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
Olhen;  hto  npmrmatce  to  that  which  •*#»«  Itself  hi 
blai.  To  look  only  to  «*«w,  or  be  eoocemed  for  tAsw 
only,  stgniOes  to  be  eoneemed  for  that  only  which  will 
attract  notice;  to  look  onlv  to  the  eaende  signifies  to  be 
eoneemed  only  for  that  which  may  be  seen  in  a  thing, 
to  thedisregard  of  that  which  to  not  seen :  to  look  only 
to  ^fpmrmmett  signlfles  the  same  astlie  former,  except 
that  0mUide  to  said  to  the  proper  senee  of  that  which 
Mtorally  strikes  the  eye ;  but  «p^ecr«n««s  extend  to  the 
cooduct,  and  wlialaver  uuy  aBbct  tlie  reputation; 
*  Every  accusation  against  persons  of  rank  was  heard 
with  pleasure  (by  James  I.  of  Scotlaod).  Every  o^ 
jMcrMM  of  guht  waa  aiamlned  with  rigour.*— Ro- 

BBUTSON. 

8€imklmu0  or  turning  (o.  TV  ssssi)  always  conveys 


the  Idea  of  an  unreal  sMcarm^s,  or  at  least  to  con- 
Irasled  with  that  which  is  real ;  he  whoonlv  wears  the 
#s8iA<aace  of  friendship  would  be  lU  deserving  the  coD- 


fldcnceof  afriend; 

But  iMa,  the  wildest  bsast  of  prey. 

Wean  Maodship^s  tssiMaiMS  to  betray.— Moou. 

BHOW,  PARADE,  O0TENTATION. 

arasyMoyBoae  when  they  hnply  ah- 
tAsw  Is  here,  as  io  the  preceding  article, 
takaa  la  the  vulgar  sanae;  •^mUiitm  and  pmrmi*  in- 
ehide  the  idea  of  sonrathlaf  particular :  a  man  makes  a 
9kum  of  hto  aqulpags,  furnkwre,  and  the  like,  by  which 
ha  strikes  the  eye  of  the  vulgar,  and  saeka  to  hnprem 
them  with  an  idea  of  hto  wealth  and  superiour  rank : 
this  to  often  the  paltry  refoge  of  weak  minde  to  conceal 
their  nothingness:  a  man  makee  a.^ar«ds  with  hto 
wealth,  hto  knowledge,  hto  charities,  and  the  hke,  by 
which  be  endeavours  to  give  weight  and  dignity  to 
himself;  proportioned  to  the  solemnity  of  hto  proceed- 
tafi:  the  «hMs  to,  therefore,  but  a  simple  setting  forth 
tovlaw; 

Great  In  themsetvea 
Thar  aiBe  nperiour  of  eztemal  sAew. 

BoHcmviLU. 

Tht  forgrfi  rognlni  irt.  ft  if  a  forced  dbrt  to  attract 


Bodee  bytha  number  mdaxtaat  of  tbeeerciBOolear 
*It  was  not  In  the  m&npmrmii  o(  royalty  that  the  Hex- 
lean  potentatee  exhibited  their  power.*— RoBaarsoir. 
The  fAfW  and  pmrmlo  are  confined  to  the.aet  of  sAew 
tfl^,  ur  the  means  which  are  employed  to  tkow;  but 
the  MtemUUon  necessarily  Includes  the  purpose  for 
whieb  the  displey  to  made ;  he  who  does  a  thing  so  as 
to  be  eeen  and  applauded  by  others,  does  it  from  o»Ui^ 
tatimut  particularly  in  application  to  acts  of  charity,  or 
of  puMlck  subscription,  in  which  a  man  strives  to  im- 
prem  othere  with  the  extent  of  hto  wealth  by  the  libe- 
rality of  hto  gill ;  *Wearadasxledwith  thesplendour 
of  titles,  the  •stenution  of  learning,  and  the  noise  of 
vlctortoa.*— BtacTATOB. 

SHOWY,  GAUDY,  GAY. 
fiAewf,  having  or  being  IhH  of  »how  (v.  8Uw.  •«<• 
Me),  to  mosUv  an  epithet  of  dispraise;  that  which  to 
tktwf  haa  eehfom  any  thing  lo  deeerve  notice  beyond 
that  whkh  caiehes  the  eye;  #«■#,  ftom  the  Latia 
#««ds*  to  niok^  signifies  literally  fuU  of  joy :  and  to 
applied  flguratlvaly  to  the  exteriourof  oli!)eeta,butwith 
the  annexed  bad  klea  of  betog  striktog  to  an  excem: 
/ay,  ao  the  contrary,  which  to  only  a  contraction  of 
'  F,  to  used  in  thesame  sense  as  an  epittietof  praiea. 


jraady,  to  used  in  the  same 
Some  things  may  lie  §kom 


things  may  be  sAMsy,  and  in  their  nature  proper- 
ly so;  thus  the  tail  of  a  peacock  to  «Ae«0y;  artificial 
objects  may  likewtoe  be  «Amm,  but  they  wlU  not  bo 
preferred  by  persona  of  taste  ;*  Men  of  V 


lions  neglea  solid  and  substantial  liapptnem  for  wliat 
Is  sAewy  and  superficial.*— Aomso^.    That  which  to 
/a«dy  to  always  artificial,  and  to  always  chosen  by  the 
vain,  the  vulgar,  and  the  linorant ;  a  maid  servant  will 
bedisen  herself  with  #aa^  cokmred  rU>boos ; 
Tlie  faMdft  babbling,  and  remorseful  dsy 
Is  crept  Into  tlie  bosom  of  the  sea.— Bbaksvbaki. 
That  which  to  /sy  toelther  nature  toelf;  or  nature  Imi- 
tated In  the  best  manner:  spring  to  a  /ay  seasoo,  and 
floweia  are  its  jreysst  accompaniments ; 
Jocund  day 
Upon  the  mooBtaiii  tope  eito  jrey^y  dresfd. 

BBAXsntAai. 

ICAGNmCENCE,  SPLENDOUR,  POMP. 

Magnifictmeo,  fVom  wufmu  and  /««<•.  signifies  doing 
largely,  or  on  a  large  scale ;  nlemdaur,  in  Latin  tpUf 
dM*,  from  tpUndeo  to  shine,  signifies  brlghtne«  In  tho 
external :  pmrnfj  in  Latin ^eiraa,  InGreek  vofnr^a  pro- 
cession, iVom  ir^s«  to  sand,  ngnifies  in  general  fonpa- 
lity  and  ceremony. 

Jtmgnifieenee  ilea  not  only  to  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  objects  presented,  but  to  their  degree  of  rich- 
nem  as  to  their  colouring  and  quality ;  nOndtmr  to  but 
a  characleristick  of  mmfn^fictmee,  atucoed  to  such  ob- 
jects as  dasBle  the  eye  by  the  quantity  of  light,  or  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  colouring:  the  entertainmeota 
of  the  easfem  monarchs  and  princee  are  remarfcaUe 
for  their  mmgnifLeenfy  firom  the  Immense  number  of 
their  attendants,  the  crowd  of  equlpagea,  the  else  oT 
their  palaces,  the  multitude  of  costly  uieoeito,  and  tho 
prof  uston  of  viande  wlilch  constitute  the  arraogettents 
tbr  the  banquet; 

Not  Babyhm, 
Nor  great  Aieako,  such  mmgwdietrnf 
Equaird  to  all  their  gtorlea.— Mxltoii. 
The  entertatomenis  of  Europoana  present  much  tmUm 
imar,  iVom  the  richness,  the  variety,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  dress,  of  fUmlture,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  a  Ibast, 
which  the  refinemeoto  of  art  have  brought  to  per- 
ftetfcm; 

Tain  tnnslloiy  tfUmiewrt  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansioo  fhun  Its  foil. 

GOLOSMm. 

MtMamu  to  sehlomer  unaccompanied  with  sytai- 
dsur  tnaa  tpUiuUw  whh  mMgui/Uma;  since  quaa 
tlty,as  wen  as  quaUty,  is  esscnusi  to  the  one;  but  qua- 
llty,more  than  quaaltty,to  an  essential  to  the  other:  a 
larae  army  drawn  up  In  battle  array  to  a  mmgnifUmu 
spfctacto,  ifhuM  the  Immensity  of  their  numbers,  and 
tfie  order  of  their  dtopoeition;  U  wUl  to  aU  probabWty 
be  a  epltuiid  scene  if  thera  be  much  rfehnem  in  tho 
dresses;  the  peaiy  will  hera  consist  to  such  huas  bo" 
of  nn  acting  ttyoDC  hoputoa,  aod  dlraciMrbj 
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wM.  Imm6  wKOiMff 


;  It  !•  Ifce  •] 


u  •  HioMrcli  Mstfld  oa  hli  throne,  MmmiMtod 

by  bit  coartlen,  and  atlaiMM  by  hit  fMNlB,  tsMid  to 
Uffmx  wttk  p0mp  ! 

WttaUdMtvMMofwofortiiliprepw'dY      ^ 
TlMM  flrw,  thtolbn'ial  pUe,  Uibm  alun  rasr'd  1 

Detwn. 


MAGISTERIAL,  MAJBSTICK,  STATELY, 
POMPOCmrAUOUST,  DraNIFIBD. 


JthgitUrUXyfiromwuigUtmr 
ftQiDMMM*eM,  are  both  derived  (h»  iMfi*  nore  or 
flMf^rfreaier,  tbat  to,  nM>re  or  greater  than  otben: 
but  tbev  diflbr  In  thli  reneet,  tbat  the  mmgisUriMl  i» 
■ooMMbuc  iwiiifiit.  mil  »  tbeieibre  oAen  ftlM;  tbe 


tiek,  whlcii  neter  itoowi  ttnlf  In  a  borrowed  ebape : 
none  bat  tboee  wbo  bava  a  eapertorltsr  of  character,  of 
Mrtb,  or  oatward  etation,  can  be  tmmitttiek:  a  petty 
iMffietratelntlMeovntjrmajrbewtflmHel;  •GoTero- 
aent  belac  the  noMeet  and  moet  nyeterkxieor  an  ana, 
ie  very  unfit  for  thoee  to  talk  «^t«r«ally  of  who 
Bcrer  bore  any  ehare  In  It.*— South.  Akintorqueen 
caanoi  uphold  their  alatkw  without  a  mrftHick  de- 
portment; 

Then  ArMdee  Ufte  bit  booert  fhmt, 

In  pure  m^ftttiek  poverty  reTer*d.— Tbomioii. 

The  BUtdw  and  p^mfvu*  are  moet  nearly  allied  to 

the  mtguUrial :  the  amftut  and  iigmOM  to  tbeaM- 

jntkk:  the  former  beina  merely  eztriwick  and  ae- 

-* ;  the  latter  Intrlnslck  and  InherenL  MfitterUl 


GKANDBOB,  MAQNIHOBNS. 
Ormitmrt  tnm  grmni.  In  French  grmtit,  Latte 

frmmdit,  probaMy  ffom  ycpei^  ancleat,  becaan  tiM 
term  In  Latin  Ie  applied  rmmUit  to  great  ege,  and  after- 
ward extended  In  tie  appUeanon  to  greatnem  la  gem*- 
ral,  but  particularly  that  greatneee  wMeb  Ie  taken  !■ 
the  good  eenee;  wmgnifktme^i  in  LaHn  wtagm^fUemtiMt 
from  wtmgnmt  and  /•ei0,  sl^UAeB  made  oa  a  larfa 

nf  «1kiaf  ^oaUdae  in  tte 

imoa  ilgnkkatkm  of  theae 

terme,  of  whkh  grtmdmtr  Ie  the  geaui,  and  m^n^ 
M»e«  tbe  epedee.  Magmi^temut  caatet  azi«  wuhat 
ji-endiar,  but  gmdewr  eziete  without  mMguUltmut: 
the  ibrmer  Is  dfatingotobed  Arom  the  latter  Mb  ia  de- 
gree and  In  appttcatkm.  When  applied  lo  tbe  i 
objects  they  dHbr  Ui  d« 


An 


blgbeet  degree  of /randrar.  At  It  reepecn  the  style  «f 
llTlng,  gramdntr  fi  wltMn  tbe  reach  or  subjects ;  mm^ 
mifUmu  Is  mostly  eonflned  to  princes.  A  peraoa  la 
said  to  live  In  a  s^le  of  ^eadrar,  who  rises  above  Urn 
coounon  level,  as  to  the  number  of  his  servants,  tlw 
quality  of  his  equipage,  and  the  siae  of  his  iisbJIsfc 
meat    No  one  to  said  to  live  in  a  style  of  wajntff— ge 


who  does  IKN  surpsm  tbe  grmnimwot  biscontsaipora- 
ries.  Wealth,  such  as  faUs  to  the  lot  of  many,  mmf 
enable  them  todisptay  grmmdewr;  but  notblag  stert  of 


■aspects  the  authority  wbieh  to  aivumed;  tuuly  re- 
garas  the  splendour  and  rankt  *Tbere  to  for  the  most 
part  as  much  real  eiOoymeut  under  the  meaaest  cot- 
tage, as  within  tbe  walto  of  the  »utdU»t  palace.*— 
South.  PomfmM  regards  tbe  personal  Importance, 
With  an  the  appendsges  of  greatnem  and  power ;  * 
Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
To  be  the  bnris  of  thwlftmfvua  kwd.— Dsjmxx. 
A  person  to  maritterial  In  the  exercise  of  hto  office, 
mid  the  dIstribuBon  of  hto  commands ;  he  to  Haldf  In 
bto  ordinary  intercourse  with  hto  Inferiouis  and  eouato; 
be  \Bp0w1p4nu  on  particular  occasions  of  appearing  In 
poblick:  a  person  demands  silence  in  a  wuLgitUrial 
tone;  he  marches  forward  with  a  »<at«ly  air;  becomes 
forward  In  a  fmrnmu  manner,  so  as  to  strike  others 
with  a  sense  of  hto  importance. 

JtaJ9§Uck  to  an  epithet  that  charaeterixei  the  ezte- 
ylour  of  an  object; 

A  royal  robe  he  worn  with  graeeibl  pride, 
Eoybroider'd  sandato  gutter^  ss  he  tntd, 
And  forth  he  mov*d,  wtmjMtUk  ss  a  god. 

Pora. 
jNgutt  to  that  wUeh  marks  aa  essential  eharaeterls- 
Ikklntheol^ect; 

How  poor,  how  rich,  bow  abject,  how  OMput, 
JSLow  complicate,  how  wonderfol,  to  man! 

Toimo. 
l>^fB^  weprm  to  characterise  the  aetloo,  or  the 
ftatioa; 

Nor  can  I  tUnk  that  God.  Creator  wtoe, 
Though  threat'ning,  win  in  earnest  so  destroy 
Ij[p,  bto  prlope  ccAatuias,  dvB(M  «>  Iilf  h- 

BflLTOV. 

The  form  of  a  fomale  to  termed  su^^tstidk  which  has 
aomethlng  Imposing  in  It,  sqlted  to  the  condition  of 
majesty,  or  the  most  elevated  ftatloo  in  soclenr;  a  mo- 
narch to  entitled  augmtt  In  order  to  /describe  the  extent 
of  hto  empire;  an  assembly  to  denominated  mmgnst  to 
bespeak  its  high  character,  and  Itt  vrelf  hty  influence  in 
tbe  eeale  ef  society;  a  reply  to  temted  itgnifUd  when 
It  upholds  the  IndlvidusI  and  persoosl  chsmcter  of  a 
man.  ss  weH  as  bto  relative  character  In  theoommunUy 
to  which  be  belengs:  the  two  former  of  these  terms  are 
sssocisted  only  wkh  grandeur  of  outward  droum- 
siaoces;  the  last  to  amiieable  to  men  of  aU  stattoni^ 
who  have  each  In  hto  sphere  a  dignUif  to  maintain 
_-^^^_. . lanaaanindepenidentmeffalafBoi. 


a  princely  finiune  gives  either  a  title  or  a  capacity  to 
aimataMfii<^ea«c  Ormnimr  admits  of  degrees  anj 
amdiflcations;  it  may  display  itself  In  various  waye^ 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  IndivUual;  bat  wugm^ 
tmu  to  that  which  his  already  reached  the  filghesi 
depee  of  superiority  in  every  particular. 

Thoee  who  are  anriiltloas  for  earthly  /raadsv  are 
rarely  la  a  temper  of  mind  to  take  a  Just  View  of  tbi  Hi 
selves  and  of  aUttaiop  that  surround  them;  thcyforast 
that  thers  to  any  thing  above  this,  In  eompariaoB  wvli 
whkh  it  sinks  Into  InaignlAcaoee  and  meaaems; 
*There  to  a  kind  of/ruadtarand  reepeet,  which  ttoa 
meanest  and  most  insignUicaitt  part  of  msahind  a»> 
deavour  lo  procure  in  tbe  llttto  circle  of  their  frien* 
and  acqualnunce.*— AnmsoN.  The  grmdmr  of  £■- 
ropean  courts  to  kiet  In  a  comparison  with  the  mmgw^ 
emu»  of  eastern  princes;  *The  waU  of  China  to  one 
of  thoee  eastern  pieces  of  mmginyUmea  whicta  mafcaa  a 
figure  evea  In  the  map  of  tbe  world,  although  an  ao- 
oount  of  it  wouU  have  been  thought  fobulous,  were  nol 
the  waU  itself  extant.*— AnMsoa. 

Or sadfar  to  applicable  to  tbe  works  of  aatore  aaweD 
as  art, of  mind  as  well  as  matter;  wugnjficmtt  to  1' 


getber  the  creature  of  art.  A  structure,  a  spectacle,  s 
entertainment,  and  the  nke,  may  be  ^r«ad  or  ai^iitf- 
em$;  but  a  scene,  a  prospect,  a  coooeptioB,  aaa  ttaa 
like,  urtgrmnd,  but  aut  magwyUmt, 


NOBLE,  GRAND. 

AMI*.  In  Latin  aeHIt*,  fVom  UMM 10  k 
knowabte, or  worth  knowing:  grwU^v.  Orm 

JVMIe  is  a  term  of  general  bnport;  it  rimply  la, 

the  quality  by  which  a  thing  to  dtotingutohcd  for  excel 
lence  above  other  things:  the /rcxd  is,  properiy  speak 
ing^  one  of  those  qualities  by  which  an  object  acqalraa 
the  name  of  nohU;  bnt  there  are  many  ««Ms  olijeom 
which  are  not  denominated  grmmd,  A  boUding  may 
be  denominated  n^kU  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  Itsslaa; 
but  a  ^rmid  building  to  rather  so  called  for  the  srpfMu 
which  to  dlsplaved  upon  It:  nM*n4*$  of  actii«  «r 
thinking  comprehends  all  moral  excellence  that  risen  to 
a  high  pitch;  but  gr^memr  of  mind  to  peculiariy  a|H 
pHcable  to  such  actions  or  tralto  as  denote  aa  elevatloii 
of  character,  rising  above  aU  that  to  comosoo.  A 
flunily  may  be  either  «•»!«  or  ^rund ;  but  it  to  mMs  bv 
Mrtb;  it  to/road  by  wealth,  and  aa  expensive  style  or 
Uvfaig; 

What  then  worids 
In  a  for  thinner  element  sustain'd. 
And  actinx  the  same  part  with  greater  skill. 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  w$Hnt  ends  t 

YoUJM. 

More  obvious  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  star% 
The  seato  mi^Mtick.  proud  imperial  thrones^ 
On  whkh  angellck  deUoates  of  heav*n 
Dischargs  high  trusto  of  vengeance  or  of  b>va, 
To  f  totfae  In  outward  gramitnr  grmtd  awHgHs  t 

To — 
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QUAT,  GRAND,  eUBLnns.  . 

TbMe  tenat  are  qrnoAiriDoaB  only  In  the  moral  ap- 1 
Iflcation.  Orel  siinply  designates  extent;  frani  in- 
diidei  Bkewise  the  idea  of  excellence  and  taperiority. 
A  gr—t  undertaking  ctaaractedzee  only  the  extent  of 
the  Uttdertalilng;  a  grumi  undertalcing  bespealn  Its 
Mperiour  excellence:  great  objects  are  seen  with  Acl- 
litj ;  ^«ad  oli!}eclB  are  viewed  vrith  admiraUon.  It  Is 
a  grtat  point  to  make  a  person  sensible  of  his  fknlts : 
it  should  be  ibefroMf  aim  of  all  to  aspire  after  moral 
and  religious  improvement;  *  There  Is  nothing  in  this 
whole  art  of  architecture  which  pleases  the  Imagina- 
tion, but  as  It  ls/re«^  uncommon,  or  beauUAiL'— Ai>- 
msoir.  *  There  Is  generally  In  nature  something  more 
grmnd  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the 
curiosities  of  arL^ — Aontsoir. 

Ortmi  snd  M^iimt^re  both  B(i]:)fri(>iir  Ui  grrttf ,  but 
the  formic  cimrkri  ]hNM.|iitit:i]tiioD  nffrenTn^ #j ;  the  tatter, 
from  the  Lniii^  tuhlmui,  ^c-^i^iiBita  iliaiof  he4|lrt  A 
scene  m«>  >i-'  (.'iitiCT  grand  m  sytbhmt  i  U  1»  gT^rtA  JIM 
It  fllisthc  tinaKtnniiDu  wlih  \im  Lmmt^Mity^  UfA^v^f^iM 
aa  it  elevsitL-i  the  lin9|]iRniJon  bep^mJ  L)ie  vurromniliDf 
and  less  lrnt|>:iriftrit  objircu-  There  id  icinicililni;  franc 
Ul  tbesiftiE  nf  a^ftwi  army  imivjitf  forwMt  ui  u  wpfu, 
tf  oot  uu[m\ini ;  iherif  LaAfimettiinur  periiliArly  ivMjRie 
in  the  slfUt  of  hug?  mouutatnfi  niul  craj(p:y  f  ItfTA  i>f  ice. 
Shaped  h\Ui  iJiriou*  funtaAlicK  forntft.  fimtd  rnny  be 
■aM  eltb^T  'if  !li«  workt  af  zsH  or  rmtiire:^  tMitiunt  Is 
IU>pllcablp  M^]y  in  the  wurliB  of  nature.  Tlit>  Egyptian 
igrramida.or  Ctie  ocenn,  an?  ticith  ^unJ  objecti  ;  a  icoa- 
pestuous  (HiiSLii  ij  a  ju^/tnt^  object.  f7ra:ji^  ii  some- 
times appiir^rJl  iotht!  mind;  tuiflimf  \i  Sjifilied  both  to 
the  thOQtflirj  ■EuJ  Ihs  e j];trieKtotiB ;  ^HccuflT  fltis  his 
readers  x'^icM  jiiA/iqif  yp'oiii/— AaDiBOH.  There  ja  a 
grmHitm-  "f  i-iMio  jHJnri  ^n  iho  wrUinga  of  MiJcod; 
there  to  a  r^itmn^  in  iMc  iniipkod  writliisftt  whicb  for 
■  all  human  productions 


TO  EXPRESS,  DECLARE,  SIGNIFY,  TESTIF7, 
UTTER. 
To  eairrsss,  fVoni  the  Latin  sxprtsie  to  press  out,  to 
■aid  of  whatever  passes  In  the  mind ;  to  dadmrt  (v.  To 
ittUrt)  to  said  only  of  sentiments  and  nplnlona.  A 
man  txpnsBU  anaer,  Joy,  sorrow,  and  all  the  allbedons 
In  their  turn ;  he  dtd»M  hto  opinion  for  or  against  any 


To  tsfvsB  to  the  simple  act  of  communication,  re- 
■altlnf  from  our  circumstances  as  social  agento :  to  it- 
eUar§  to  a  speciflck  and  positive  act  that  to  caUed  for  by 
lheoeca«loB:  the  former  may  he  done  In  private,  the 
latter  to  always  more  or  less  puUlck.  An  enrutian 
of  ooB*s  feelings  and  sentimenu  to  those  whom  we 
esteem  to  the  supreme  delight  of  social  beings ;  the  de- 
Omrdtionof  oar  opinions  may  be  prudent  or  fmpnidenl, 
•ecording  to  circumstances.  Words,  kwks,  gestures^ 
or  movements,  serve  to  expresM ; 

Thus  Roman  yoath.  derlv*d  from  niln'd  Trof, 
In  rude  flatnmton  rbymai  sqirvss  thehrjoy. 

Dbtdbr. 
ActkMM,  as  weB  as  words,  nay  somettaies  tfeclarv; 
Th*  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  dtclartg. 
What  the  late  ev*n  or  early  •mom  prepares. 

DaTDBX. 


a  we  eamot  saprMf  our  oootempc  in  so  stn 
as  by  preserving  a  perfect  sUence  when 
are  required  to  speak;  an  act  of  hostUlnr, on  the  pait 
of  a  natkm,  to  as  much  a  deeUrmtimt  of  war  as  If  it 
were  txfrtMtd  In  positive  cerma;  *Aa  the  SnpBema 
Betaig  has  •xfruatd^  and  as  Ic  were  printed  Ms  ideas 
la  the  creatlos,  men  oEprsr*  their  Ideas  la  hooka.*— 
AmMSoM. 
On  Mm  confer  the  roetf s  aacred  name, 
Whoae  Mty  voice  JscIotm  the  iMavenly  flame. 

Admsoh. 
To  crpress  and  stgntff  are  both  aaid  of  words;  but 
anress  has  alwavs  regard  to  the  agent,  and  the  use 
wnich  he  makes  of  the  words.    Sig»ifif,  from  ngmum 


a  sign,  and/scto  to  make,  has  respea  to  the  thiop  of 
which  tlie  words  are  made  the  usual  signs:  hence  it  to 
that  a  word  may  be  made  to  expre»»  one  thing  white  It 
Migm^  another;  and  hence  it  to  that  manv  words, 
aeeonling  to  their  ordinary  ngn^fUatitmy  will  not 
^n»9  what  tlie  speaker  has  In  Ms  mind,  and  wishes  to 


negatloo;  but  according  to  the  temper  c ^ , 

and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  Is  spoken,  it  may 


r  of  the  I 


•If  the 


^      «  Ill-nature,  anger,  or  any  other  bad  passion ; 

if  there  be  no  cause  sxprwfed,  tlie  Jailer  to  not 
bound  to  detain  the  prisoner.  For  the  law  Judges  in 
thto  respaet,  saiih  sir  Edward  Coke,  like  Festus  the 
Roman  govemour,  that  it  to  unreasonabte  to  send  a 
prtooaer,  and  not  to  tignifv  withal  the  crimes  alieged 
against  Mm.*— BuLcssTONa. 

To  tipUfy  and  <Mi^y,  Uke  the  word  MprM#,  are 
empkiyed  In  general  for  any  aa  of  communication 
otherwise  than  by  words;  but  express  to  used  in  a 
stroocar  sense  than  either  of  the  former.  The  passions 
and  strongest  movemento  of  the  soul  are  expresttd; 
the  simple  Intentions  or  transitory  feelings  of  tlie  mind 
are  »igitiJUdo€  UMtUM.  A  person  exfrestet  hto  Joy 
by  the  sparkling  of  hto  eye.  and  the  vivacity  of  hto 
countenance;  he  signifies  hto  wishes  by  a  nod;  he 
tsstiAss  hto  approbation  by  a  smile.  People  of  vivid 
sensibility  must  take  care  not  to  smrsss  all  their  feel- 
Inas;  those  who  expect  a  ready  oiiedience  from  their 
Inferioun  must  not  adopt  a  haughty  mode  of  signify- 
ing their  will ;  nothing  to  more  gratifying  to  an  Ingenu- 
ous mind  than  to  ust^  its  regard  for  merit  wherever 
It  may  discover  itself. 

Ea^sss  may  be  said  of  all  soptient  beings,  and,  by 
a  flgureof  speech,  even  of  those  wMch  have  no  sense; 
'V^y  ^  '■^'^  of  rational  neento  only.  The  dog  has 
the  most  sxprsssins  mode  or  showing  Ms  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  Ms  master ; 

And  ftwr  feir  (pieens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  ilow'r, 

Th*  sxfrsssive  emblein  of  their  softer  pow*r.— Popb. 
A  sirni/Uant  kx>k  or  mile  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
suspicion,  and  lead  to  the  d^tlon  of  guilt;  *  Com- 
mon life  Is  AiH  of  thto  kind  of  stgnHtcua  expressloniL 
by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning,  and  pouting;  ana 
dumb  persons  are  sagacious  In  the  use  of  them.*— 
HoLoaa.  To  signifs  and  tsstify^  though  closely  allied 
in  sense  and  applieauon,  have  tbto  diiwrence,  that  to 
sign^  to  simply  to  give  a  sign  of  what  passes  in- 


wardly, to  unify  to  to  give  that  sign  in  the  presence 
of  others.    A  person  signifies  by  letter  his  Intention 


of  being  at  a  oeruin  place  at  a  given  time;  lie  UsU- 
Jits  Ms  sense  c^  fevours  conferred  by  every  mark  of 
gratitude  and  respect:  *  What  consolation  can  be  had, 
Dryden  hasailbrded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify 
bb  repentance  (for  his  immoral  writings).*— Jomrsoa. 
Utter,  firom  the  preposition  snty  sicnifying  to  bring 
out,  diflers  from  express  in  this,  that  the  latter  respecia 
the  thing  wMch  to  communicated,  and  the  former  th« 
means  of  communication.  We  cxj»r«f«  from  the  heart; 
we  nUsr  with  the  lips :  to  express  an  uncharitable  sen- 
timent to  a  violallon  of  Christtan  duty ;  to  niter  an 
unseemly  word  to  a  viototioa  of  good  mannen :  those 
who  say  what  they  do  not  mean,  tUter,  but  not  e%- 

as  ;  thoee  who  show  by  their  looks  what  to  pamMg 
leir  hearts,  express  but  do  not  ntur; 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number  sweet 
As  from  blessed  voices,  lU^majr  Joy.— Miltob 


SIGN,  SIGNAL. 
Sign  and  signal  are  both  derived  from  the  sama 
source  («.  Jfora,  sign)^  and  the  latter  to  but  a  spedea 
of  the  former;*  the  nj^ii  enables  us  to  recognise  an  ob- 
ject ;  It  to  therefore  sobietlmes  natural :  stgnetl  servea 
to  glye  warning ;  It  to  always  arMtrary. 

The  movemento  wMch  are  vIsiUe  la  the  counte- 
nance are  coomxmly  the  signs  of  what  passes  M  the 
heait; 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  Will  Divine, 
The  felthfM.  fix*d.  Irrevocable  sign^ 
Thto  seals  tny  sulL— Pora. 

The  beat  of  the  drum  to  the  s^lfiMl  for  aoldien  to  repair 

to  their  poet; 
Then  first  the  trembling  earth  the  signal  gave, 
And  flasMng  fires  enll^ten  all  the  cave.— Dbtdbm. 
We  converse  with  those  who  are  present  by  signs; 

we  make  ourselves  understood  by  those  wlw  are  jit  a 
'ly  meana  of  st/aols. 

*  Vide  Olrard  :"*  Signe,  signal.  * 


ESIGUIH  BTNOnnCES. 


nomnoAifT,  BZFBjMaivfi. 

TIm  sifiMemni  If  that  whidi  Mrrea  u  a  rign 
nv«  it  thM  wbleh  wpmkB  o«n 


'  teller  It  therefore  m  •troofer 
looH  to  tigniJUaml  when  it  li 


fbrmer:  « 


I  It  imide  to  0tjrm»  ta  Idea 
M.—  y— .^t  In  ibe mind;  bet  It  It  txprtttiw  when  h  Is 
nmde  to  ex^rcM  a  fiKlInf  of  tbe  iMart:  looka  are  bat 
oecatlonally  «^fii(/le4nil,  mit  the  eoanienanoe  may  he 
iMMiuaUf  txprtMi9§.  atgmjfkmmt  it  applied  In  an 
Indiflbrent  aeote,  according  to  tbe  aaiare  of  the  tbinf 
alfnUled;  hot  ttfrutive  It  alwaya  appMed  lo  tbai 
which  It  food:  a  tigwiAumt  look  mar  eoorev  a  rery 
bad  Idea ;  ^  I  eo«M  nolbdp  givinf  mr  Mend  tbe  mer 
chant  aM^fnificaat  look  opoo  tbia  oetaikm.'— Cmfaam- 
uuiD.  An  exwrmthf  eottiitenaoee  alwajn  nmrtuu 
food  feeiinf ;  >  Tbe  Bngllab,  Madam,  partkolarfy  what 
we  call  the  plain  Enfllili,  la  a  Tory  ooplout  and  <s- 
^TMttve  lahfuaae.* — RicRAaDtoM. 

The  ditdnctlon  between  tbete  wocdt  la  the  aame 
when  applied  to  thinp  at  to  peraona:  a  word  It  tigni- 
JUmmt  of  whatever  It  It  madetoiifnlfy  •  but  a  word  It 
t^retWof  according  to  the  force  wUh  which  Itconvesw 
an  Idea.  The  term  ttgiMemit,  In  tfala  caae,  ttmply  ez- 
plaint  tbe  nature ;  but  tfie  epithet  npretaHH  eharae- 
terixet  It  at  aomelhing  good :  technical  lermt  are  «i#- 
ni/Uuni  only  of  tbe  preciae  Ideaa  whkh  bekmg  to  Ibe 
art ;  mott  languaget  have  tome  lermt  which  are  pecu- 
Uarly  tt^prtMivt,  and  cootequently  adapted  for  poetry, 

SIGNIFICATION,  MEANING,  IMPORT,  8ENBB. 

The  Hgnifk&tioH  (v.  TV  nprut)  fa  that  of  whiefa 

Che  word  It  made  tbe  tign;  the  wumung  it  that  which 

Ibe  perton  aitaebet  to  It ;  tbe  imp*H  It  that  which  la 


imfirui  or  carried  Into  the  underataading ;  the  «•■«« 
It  that  which  to  oooiprebeiided  by  tbe  teaae  or  tbe  ua- 
demanding. 

Tbe  «^;rHfk«lM«  of  a  word  loeludei  cither  the  whole 
or  tbe  part  of  what  to  underttood  by  It;  •  A  lie  coottott 
In  thit,  that  it  to  a  falte  tt#ii(^«iiM  knowingly  and 
voluatarily  uted.'— 8oirni.  The  attaacnf^  to  Uiat  which 
tbe  perMm  witbet  to  convey  who  nsakca  uat  of  a  word. 
Thto  may  be  correct  or  Incorrect  aecordiag  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  perMn  explatnlag  bbnodf ;  *  When 
bqpoad  her  expecution  I  bit  upon  her  aitmunf^,  I  can 
pereohre  a  todden  eloud  of  dtoappolotment  tpread  over 
ner  ibce.'— JoBiitoN.  Tbe  <MiJ»erC  of  a  word  iocludet 
Itt  whole  force  and  Ttlue;  •  To  draw  near  to  God  to 
an  ezprettlon  of  aw  Ail  and  royaterioua  imptt.*— 
BiiAia.  The  ttm—  of  a  word  to  applicabto  motUy  to 
a  part  of  ito  •^rnf^otMa ;  *  There  are  two  ttnMta  in 
which  we  majrbe  taid  m  draw  near,  la  tuch  a  degree 
at  mortality  adnrtta,  to  God.*— Buua.  The  #<|fii^*. 
(tea  of  a  word  to  fixed  Vf  tiM  ttandard  of  cueiom ; 
It  to  not  tbeiefbfe  to  he  changed  by  any  bidlvidual:  the 
tftqMrt  of  a  term  to  ettlmated  by  the  ▼arkNW  accepta^ 
tiont  io  wblch  It  to  emptoyed :  a  mmm  to  aometimea 
arbitrarily  attached  to  a  word  which  to  wMdy  dUfereat 
flpom  that  In  which  It  to  commonly  acknowledged. 

It  to  neoettary  to  get  the  true  aignitcaHon  of  every 
word,  or  the  particular  meaning  attached  to  it,  to  weigh 
the  taaert  of  every  term,  and  to  comprehend  the  exact 
#«■«•  in  wh^h  it  to  taken.  Every  word  expreaiing 
either  a  timpleor  a  complex  Uea,  totald  to  have  a  t^ 
fi^llealMn,  though  not  an  tMMTL  Ttehnlcal  and  moral 
tarma  have  an  imp0rt  and  difibrent  amun.    A  child 


tearna  tbe  mgrnipMHtana  i>t  timpto  lerma  aa  he 
them  oaed ;  a  writer  aaatt  be  acquainted  with  the  full 
rftyirC  of  eveiT  term  which  be  hat  ocaaakm  lo  make 
uae  of.  Tbe  diflbreat  t«uM  wblcb  worda  admit  of 
toagreataounaof  amblgaltyaad  cobAmIoq  wiik  Mi. 


SigniJUatiam  and  immaH  are  taid  mottly  of  tiiwto 
wordt  only;  Matt  to  taid  of  wordt  either  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  or  ia  belonging  to  tome  daai:  thut 
we  ipeakof  the  rigiMeatian  of  the  word  bouae,  of  the 
impart  of  the  term  love ;  but  the  aaue  of  tlie  ten- 
•eoca,  the  aamaa  of  the  aothor.  the  empteyoMOt  of 
wonto  in  a  technical,  moral,  or  pnyaleal 


TO  DENOTE,  SIGN!  FT,  IMPLY. 
Draete,  In  Latin  4anata  or  n«Ce,  (Vom  natim^  par- 
ticiple of  MMce,  tlgniflet  to  caute  to  know ;  aigmffy^ 
ftom  the  Latin  «^fiNt«  a  tign  and  !« to  become,  to  to 
a  or  ba  made  a  4^  or  guida  fbr  tht  ttodflotaod. 


I IM ;  «>^,  flWB  Itoi  LMli  AiVltoa  la  Mi  li,  I 

LoTold  lit  iiivulvu  an  Idcn  iti  ah  ulijri-L. 

I  diameters  ^  ''f^Vf  ^^^'i  ^f%^^  >»  ^hlt  ^f>^!^fi^  «r 
moviE'tDeiiis,  h  I'.'ttcT  or  rtiiirortrr  may  be  mftrfc  to 
liimiU  any  iiiiii)bi^r,  m  wor4«  Mt  nttde  Ko  tigm^  tiM 

rvtnt  EfypUan*  hk-iui;l»j!ikki  v,ett\t:iy  muth  mm- 
T'l'i^ed  ta  dtniftf  f«rtalti  mumlijtiLEUiirc ;  1a  mi.ni'  t^ttM 
U-t'tif  OT  ncuoru  win  tijfmif^  (mirt  iJifln  tvoriJt,  De^  fcr« 
AnJ  embl{±itia  of  dtiy&em  daCfEpnont  dmfi  n  dii^^ 
tfum  TaUukiUi  hLitorjar  tbe  uaiural  wurkf  4fr  IlkfwM*! 
rn'W  «n]j:iln)c4  to  4*tufH  iwu-ilcijIflLf  cLrcuuurLtiKvA  or 
qijatiui^:  lit?  conmroplti  dtmttut  pk'iiif ;  the  Lp«v|jK^«t 
dtniit*4  iudt^Btry;  the  aov«  i£ni«<l<rj  mi'«fcii«3»;  m^  Lhe 
liDitiff'iritki'nt'^:  iw  wIhs  wil>  not  take  tlm  imuliiF  lo 

liiuft  tjjiert  Hi  be  rn^iieutly  mituudirritwrij^  ^  Am.. 

ma,y  do  Ihe  imiii<?  tJiliii!^  And  |-rt  tbf  ncfion  want  L 

ii\t  Atid  tH.-ni}Ty  whlf  h  di^ilnf  uii^n  )t  U^iXt  (yilw^nv  Blbia 
Tlini  InlnilUiLlr  Ftiikihine  Trtirin  \§  if&\4  lo  J<ai«  i^iflmtA. 
nvt^r  Y\U  IfinJHratw^^  wbkh  denote  iiftem  %%W.*^'B9m€- 
TtTt'^l,  '^Smir»le  JitiidfKCt  wonlM  v?  tii^  in  sigm^g 
AfiFHi;  nne  nlmpk?  iilct,  wiiJioiit  tfiUth  t4%'mtti%  Id 
ui tiers  TvEiicli  may  chAHCje  la  aiteiid  Jl/— Brava- 

Tu  tig-mf^  and  iviptf  tuny  be  rmpioycdl  ^Ihef  W 
re^iKCij  icttitni  f»T  word'^.  tin  Ute  Gru  cue  tigiuff^  m 
tii^  »ct  tii'  ih^  jtpitrii]  {iiiJflcJf»£  liiinwu  by  t»«aiu  vf  a 

lUAikt  the  v&\uv  (IT  Trirce  of  ihv  act\aa  ;  in$t  imikiij  fi| 
fntfltrd  ia  ciur  illeTire.  WlM^a  ippllrd  Lp  warii§  m 
runirk?,  ittff^iTif  ckmtiiAJi  thi»  ixmiiy^  aiwl  establlillii 
a.rAfi(  {.ha  iliiftfi;  impt^  \*  \tt  rHm\v  act  r  a  worn]  a^ 
H'jfrjr  wlmt^vi'f  It  l«  made  tlii^'raltj  tt*  ptaud  for^^ 
tmplicn  il'iai  n^hlch  it  tiai^dii  fur  flpireiJvely  or  HicMiwhf. 
TLie  IP  rial  houw  tigfiJifM  that  wJiicli  it  eoAitnKiwI  i£g 
a  dwpniiif ;  Uie  term  rtstdenee  impUe*  toa\^iti^w^ 
jic^rii  HIT  til  a  huuPF.  A  rnm,  thui,  -f  u^^iju  addition 
111  n,f  iUiineMck  pjt  alKi^Fa  ;  a  lan|;  nroke,  ttitiA,  ■  ■  ^ 
v  iih  ji  hrpnk  In  tli«  id:t  of  a  wn^rk^  inr^fif*  tliai  Ut^ 
^•h*Av  m'nt€nrK  i»  not  camrJ^p^cJ.  U  ffKfupptJy  trao- 
[HTts  Thnt  \^i>rtl:»  wtikr h  Mtgnify  nrtthtiif  panlctjlar  En 
t^ienif^tvtt,  n^ny  be  iijadt'  in  rm)flf  a  frri^t  deaJ  by  ^m 
loni',  the  mnnutr,.  niid  tbe  comit^^ion ;  ^  WotdtfYA^At 
rirU  tniDi«]iait<1y  iind  priniarUy  Udi>ei  tlleal■elr«3^  bal 
ibii  C4jJic«p4]vir4a  or  ihu  tulnai  d'hccnilug  tbii^* — 
^i.Tn'  *  FJtasurit  jw^^icf  a  nroijjurtioTi  abd  a^rae- 
nicnt  to  the  rcapecLivt  ^lAlea  aiiil  t.oDduitjaa  oC  ttiv.^^ 


ffTCXincrATTON.    AVAU^   IMPORT ANCS. 
UaVSEai^ENCE,  WEIGHT,  MOMEKT. 

^'gi^ffv  iw-  ''"*  '*g^W^  f<  hefetwiploj-i^d  flrlih  rfrtltf 
m  cvi«ij|i»  of  llTr,  ni^a  thdr  rtEall\£  im^tnnanrr  ;  At«tf 
ft.  To  flPflj/;  ifl  mv-r  un^d  oihnwtoe.  Thai  wWiia 
Lhlng  ji/nrjf^f  k»  what  it  rrhnisiiuE ;  if  \\  tign^t  h^ 
ihin|r,  ii  Urol  a  for  fioihin|[,  and  tn  worth  mMhluf  *  ^ft 
ftrfirjil^j  much,  It  roil la ton  miKlu  nr  la  worib  aa^ 
iTiBi  which  mMniit  pixtdwrp*:  If  fi  aciaIa  itfMbli^  n 


{irr^iiH«  iioiMtif ,  hi  Df  no  lue ,  if  U  it^miU  mudL  || 
|i  roil  yen  ur  to  wonii  ntuch. 

We  t^widLT  ihc  (^Md  ac  to  (la  ^igni^tatitm^  aod  tlv 
meanH  a?  iq  tJii^lr  ttvaj/,  AUb*)a|th  H  la  of  UBlt«r  no 
ntjr-Hi^mtifm.  iti  ■  man  what  bttrntiCB  of  hto  iwm 
ypL  no  one  can  \m  riwi^ncllfd  lo  iht  idea  of  lea^ 
thf^m  In  b<;  rxpnHrd:  to  roiii(Hn|tt ;  v^oi^  en 
i^iXt'u  f>r  iViite  nvAiJ  to  riirh  the  unruFy  tpJli»  af 


I  [4"^  f>i  iH^iF  »v»u  in  cunt  iiiv  iiorury  frjii»  m  cnNmaS} 

A 9  Tor  troudf^ra,  -mhM  ngnijlcfk  te'hiiif  at  of  tbaMl* 

^(^fiiiiBiai.Aiti),      ^Wliui  mnoil  a  parcel  of  atalalav 

analntr  f  Jiitilifi«.  whm  tficy  f^M  ni^^fs  th«nt  tuMi^Iro 

tiif fth^r  rr>r  the  impaction  <>r  tNem/-— i-ritaaaBLAasi. 

Impartnitift  rrcrao  porT^  to  <&atrir,  a^iyflas  tbeearty^ 
lf»l»  nr  br-Liriiijf  vvilh,  or  In  llfHr;  finiir#f«mc#^  |ka^ 
CfiiirrmMr  |n  Tl^UiIW^  uf  rCllllt.^  ilgllUkt  IJk  fijJtowJM  OT 
rt^niUTtft  fniat  n  thine, 

ly right  aifMtrt'4  the  ^^tfirfKni  I  hat  the  ibinp  wejgl^j 
i^iirarfi^  fmm  tt47ttirtiiiiiR^  «ierdJl9  tlie  foree  iliat  pule 
III  roEjfiori.^ 

/mjiwrrturt  fa  what  Ihlnea  haptj  In  tl»«fo!irlv»  ;  \^ 
maf  hf  of  tiK^re  or  San  iMpttrtsncr,  irf-cordLfif  tft  lt»e 
vAJiie  tt/hifh  k  ict  upun  th«ni :  ihi*  may  be  rraf  oyr 
uifreal ;  it  uiaj^  bi»  wtJutaled  by  ih&  etpprt?nfe*if  ir»tlt 
pasi  iiiiT^ty,  ot  frtJin  tJip  pr^ttrnptlnai  cf  ihetr  otllily 
mr  tlio  fiatire  :  the  id{^a  of  imj^tfrftfiteiiT  th<*f«fLVt^  vnlria 
into  tjic'  meaiiJni  of  tbe  oibef  tcmii  ipot^e  uf  Icat,  *  Be 


ESOUflH  STNONTMES. 


i  clon  kit  life,  wtt 

MMtO«lMtUW«H.* 

— jMnwoMr  CmMt*M€»htbmimp9rUm«t  of  m  thing 
torn  iu  C0iucf  MM*.  Tbls  tenn  Uicreibre  la  peco- 
llarlT  apptkabte  to  such  thinn,  tbe  e^tufrntncu  of 
which  may  be  more  Immedialenr  dlacerned  either  from 
tiM  MKleot  or  Um  Btlenttoo :  It  la  of  c«w«fiMiM«  f»  % 
latter  to  fo  oflTtM  »  eertahi  day,  fer  the  altUra  of  Mk  in- 
r  be  nore  or  leaa  afleeiei  by  It ;  an  holir'a 
■  IJB  tha  dapttrtara  of  a  oOtttary  expadt- 


tkm'nuiy  be  of  each  eoiuepunee  aa  to  determloe  tho 
Ikiaofabaille;  •  The  eorraotion  of  oor  taate  is  not  of 
amal  cenMfMnea  with  tha  dcpravatioa  of  o«r  vtitoa.* 
-^AavoR.  Tbe  term  wmgkt  inpllea  a  poaitlvehr 
■raaldefreeoftivMriMM;  ltlathat<«i^«r<aRc«  which 
•  thtafhaa  iotrlnalcally  In  haelf,  and  wMch  makea  It 
utig*  in  the  mind :  H  la  applied  therafora  to  anch 
thioga  aa  oflbr  theinaalvea  to  dellberatk» ;  benea  the 


couninla  of  a  nation  are  alwaya  iMurktm^  becauaa  thejr 
Involve  the  Iniereata  of  ao  many ;  ^Tbe  flneat  worka 
of  InreMlon  are  of  very  ttnle  wiigkL  when  put  la  the 
balance  with  what  rifioea  and  ezalia  the  rational  mind.* 
— BrccrrATOK.  JlfMMat  la  that  imp0ru»e»  which  a 
thiof  baa  (kotn  tbe  power  In  Haelf  to  produce  elfecia, 
or  to  determine  Interaata :  It  la  appticabki,  therefore, 
only  to  aueb  thiafi  aa  are  connected  with  our  pioa- 
painty  or  bapplneaa :  when  uaed  without  any  adjunct. 
It  Impllea  a  great  degree  of  tapertaac*,  but  nay  be 
iBodUled  In  varloua  waya ;  aa  a  tMng  of  no  mtwuiUf 
or  email  aMM«n^  or  great  mowunl;  but  we  cannot  any 
with  tbe  aame  propcfety,  a  thing  of  email  wtigkt,  and 
atUI  leaa  a  tbliw  or  great  weight:  It  la  a  matter  of  no 
email  mmmmC  fbt  every  ono  to  cbooae  tbat  couno  of 
conduct  wbioh  will  aland  tba  teat  of  a  death-bed 
reflection:  *  Whoever  ahaU  review  bia  Ufe,  wUl  find 
that  the  whole  tenour  of  bia  oonduct  baa  been  deter- 
mined by  aoma  accident  of  no  apparent  wmrmI.*— 
JoBMoa. 


UNIUFORTANT.INSIONIFTCANT.IMllATB- 

RIAL,  INCONSIDBRABIJB. 
Tbe  want  of  nnperfance,  of  cMMMiral^in,  of  •^fn<. 
Jkati0n,  and  of  matter  or  anbatance,  la  ezpreaaad  bv 
Iheae  terma.  They  dlflbr  therefore  principaJly  aceerd* 
big  tn  the  mcanlmt  of  tbe  primlUvea ;  but  they  are  an 
aloRly  allied  tba:  they  may  be  employed  aoantimea 
ladlfl^ntly.  UmimpirtmU  ngaida  the  cowaaquaniua 
ofoaraetloaa:  It  la  mw'iyrfaat  whether  we  uaa  tbia 
or  that  word  to  cartabi  caaea;  *Nlgno  and  Quanm 
no  diacoveriea  of  any  MspeHenca.*—- EoasBraon. 
wdarelfg  aad  HuigwifkmU  raapact  t 


aa^llaetvarilitli 

diflhr  eolv  In  degreo; 
degree  of  vabretbaa 


Alt 
or  no  value:  trUUug  i 

deaotinf  a  atlU  lower  degree  « 
the  former.  What  la  Ui/kmg  or  CHtial  to  tbat  which 
doaa  not  require  any  eooaMleratlon,  and  may  be  eaaily 
panadoveraafonotiaa:  tri/Umg  ol^cctioM  can  never 
weigh  agalnat  aolid  reaaoo ;  imiel  r«narka  only  ex- 
" of  tba  remarker; 'We  eweed 


the  andenta  la  dogarel  bomoar,  barleaque,  aad  aH 
the  tHvUi  arte  of  rMicule.*— Anmaon.    Vniat  to  ptam 


to  beneath  oar  eonaidermtlon,  It  oaght  to  be  dtoraaardei 
aad  held  cheap;  Itwoaldba  a  MOf  conaidaratiMi  for 
a  mialater  of  aiata  lo  look  lo  tba  bbmO  aaviap  of  a 
*  There  to  aeareely  aoj  man  n  " 
tti/U  which  ba  valnea  above  i 
WW  derire  of  ptttf  praiaa  wh 
cannot  patlenlly  auflbr  lo  be  IVvatrated.*— Jomaon. 
Wbat  to  /HoelMw  and  fuUh  to  dtograeefU  for  any 
oaetoconaider;  tba  former  la  relatioa  to  all  the  ob- 
Jeetaof  ov  parauit  or  attachment,  tbe  latter  onlv la 
'  to  mattara  of  reaaoning :  dreea  to  a /VnwiMw 


I  HuigwifkmU  raapact  thoaa  tblnp 
which  may  attract  notice :  the  former  to  more  adapted 
to  tbe  grave  atyla,  to  deaignate  tbe  comparative  low 
value  of  tblnp ;  the  latter  to  a  fomiliar  term  which 
aaeaM  lo  convey  a  contanpiaoaa  meaning :  tai  a  do- 
acriptkm  we  may  aay  tbat  the  number,  the  else,  tbe 
quantity,  Im.  to  iiuaiuid^abU;  In  apealtlng  of  per- 
aona  we  may  lay  they  are  iM»ign(fU«tU  in  atature,  look, 
talent,  aution,  and  the  like ;  or  apeaklng  of  tbluga,  aa 
insigimUMU  production,  or  an  iiuigni£eMt  word ; 
•  That  the  aoul  cannot  be  proved  mortal  by  any  prin- 
ciple of  natural  reaaon  la,  I  tbbik,  no  ime^ntiderabU 
point  gained.'— AouTfl.  ^Aalamnw^^momtftotbe 
company  In  pobllck  placea,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all 
who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance.'-'ADDiaoii.  tmr 
mMUri^l  to  a  apecica  of  the  aatayrfaai,  which  to  ap. 
plied  only  to  fomillar  aobjeeu;  It  to  immuUrimi  whether 
we  an  to-dav  or  to-monow ;  It  to  imm&Urial  wliether 
we  nave  a  wm  or  many;  *  If  In  the  Judgement  of  Im- 
partial peraone  tbe  argumtnto  be  atroog  enough  to  coo. 
vlnee  an  unblaaaed  mind.  It  to  not  watartaT whether 
every  wrangling  atbelM  wiU  alt  down  conteatad  wUb 
tbam.*— 9nLLurart.aKT. 


TKIFLINO,  TRIVIALjJPBTTY,  FRIVOLOUB, 

TV^lia/,  Crreie/.  both  conM  from  Crfonna,  a  comnoa 
fbice  of  raaort  where  thrae  roada  meet,  and  algnliy 
common;  ^aCCf  to  hi  French  pcti'l  little.  In  Latin  ^ataa 
a  boy  or  mlnkw,  and  the  Hebrew  *ni)  fooltah;  friv 
itM,  in  Latin  ftimtku^  cornea  In  aN  probability  fKmi 
fn»  to  crumble  Into  doat,  aignUying  reduced  to  notblna ; 
fmta»^  to  Lathi /Wtilw,  tiroBi/aKatopovroiit,iignlfiee 


occupation  when  It  foraoa  tbe  chief  buahnai  of  a  ra- 
tional being ;'  It  to  an  endleaa  aad  friv^Uma  narault 
to  act  by  an/ other  mto  than  tbe  care  of  aatiafytng  our 
own  mlnda.^— StCKLB.  Tbeo^Jeciionaof  fteetbinkere 
agalnet  revealed  raligloo  are  n/mHU  aa  they  are  aria. 
calevoue ;  '  Out  of  a  moHlpllcrty  of  erbfcima  by  ▼«- 
rloua  bawto  many  are  aure  to  be  /Mtla.*— Cowna. 

BUPfiRFICIAL,  8HALLOW,  FLIII8T. 
The  rapM^al  to  that  whieb  Heaoaly  at  the  aurfoee: 
It  to  therefore  by  hnpllcatloo  tbe  aame  aa  tbe  aAallm, 
which  baa  nothing  underneath:  «*alle»  balnea  varia- 
tion of  bokow  or  empty.  Hence  a  peraon  nMy  be 
called  eliher  »nf9r;fUui  or  »/kmthw,  to  bidlcate  that  be 
baa  not  a  profundity  of  knowledgd;  but  otherwtoe, 

anpar^UtfeUftr  to  applied  to  tbe  eserelee  of  the  tbinktac 
foenlqr,  and  •UlUwmtf  to  Ito  extent    Men  of  (ret 


aentimente  are  tuptrjkUi  Ibinkeri,  although  they  may 
not  have  underatandbifi  more  tMltm  than  othera. 


9mp9vMM  and  $kaiUm  are  applleable  to  thinga  aa  watt 
aaperaona:;llBMy  la  applicable  to  thlnfioolT.  WUmam 
BUM  probably  comee  from  flame,  that  fa,  |] 


eaally  aeen  through.  In  the  proper  aenae,  we  may 
apeak  of  giving  a  tmpmrfiieitl  covering  of  paint  or 
coloor  to  a  body ;  of  a  river  or  piece  of  water  being 
Meiloia;  of  cotton  or  cloth  being  jlnmry.  Intkeba- 
proper  eaoae,  a  aurvey  or  a  glanee  may  be  mmmiM^ 
which  doea  not  extend  beyond  tbe  f«p«i4de»  of  thinga ; 

*  By  much  toboor  we  acquha  a  nM^tjkM  acquaint- 
ance wHb  a  few  aenaibto  oblacta.*—BLAtm.  Aeoaver> 
aatioo  or  a  dtoooarae  may  be  uUiUm^  whieb  doaa  ool 
eootala  a  body  of  aentiaMnt ; 

I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  fVom  within 

Thy  eAaUMf  centre  to  tbe  utoMat  akin.— pRTvaa. 

A  work  or  performance  may  be  JHm»f  which  kaa  atv 

thing  aoUd  in  It  to  engage  the  attention ; 

Froud  of  a  vaat  extent  ofJUwup  llaaa^— Porn* 

SUBFACE,  8UFERFICII8. 

avf/aca,  compounded  of  ««r  for  ai^p«r  and  fmetf  to 
a  Tarlatlon  of  the  Latin  term  ntparjUiea;  aad  yet  they 
have  acquired  thto  diailnctloo,  that  the  former  to  tba 
▼ulgar,  and  the  tatter  tbe  aclentiflek  term:  of  cooraa 
tbe  former  baa  a  more  Indeflnlte  aad  general  applica- 
tion than  the  latter.  A  maff  to  either  even  or  un- 
even, amooch  or  rough ;  but  the  mathematician  alwaya 
concdveeofaplanenrpeijtoaron  which  be  foundahto 
operatbMia.  Tney  are  emptoyed  la  a  flgurative  acan 
whb  a  abnllar  dtotlncftion ; 

Erronn  Uke  atrawa  upon  tbe  rnr/aaa  flow; 

Ba  who  would  aaarcb  for  paarto  moat  dive  below. 

Davaaa. 

*  Thoaa  who  have  aadertakaaibataril  af  recondHM 
maakind  to  their  praaant  aiala  flreqaeaily  raadad  w 
that  we  vtew  only  the  9Uftrftiu  of  llfo.v.-Joi 


TO  EXPLAIN,  EXPOUND,  INTERPEET. 
To  9tfUm,  to  to  make  Mm;  up§mi,  flnm  tba 
Latin  *xp9n0t  coropoundU  of  <s  and  /me,  atgniflaa 


to  aet  forth  hi  detail 
aad  teU»FfiCft,  000] 


II ;  tetwvrrt,  hi  Latta  inUffrtiU 
tpooadad  af  kiiir  and  yaiiae,  tbat 


ENOUflH  BYNOVYUBB. 


5MVM»  tOi^MI,  lifMAit  MMMy  IP  ft!  tfM  MM 
<NM  Immimm  bv  BMuw  of  motlwf. 
To  M|4M»to  tiM  gooerkk  Mra,  Um  raft  are  aiMcUIck ; 

Blade  wordt  or  MiiMMea  ftra  MfMiMrf;  •  wbote  wodL 
•     "BpMl»orit,art  ■•    '"  ^ 


my  wrttlM  or  ymbolkai sipi  !■  imtmrpnitd.  Ittetbo 
toilnaM  of  the  pbttologiM  to  m^Mk  tbo  aeuiinc  of 
wordtbyaflukaModoHiittkNi:  *  u  Is  •  mtIom  ibUig  to 
havo  eiaaeifcm  wkh  a  peopla,  who  Hro  ooly  aader 
MMkHw,  aiMtrary,  aad  ckaaftaMe  laatUuttoaa ;  aad 
UMO  aoi  pwteitrf^Bor  MpplMi, 
eoauMMi  ackaowtodgod  ffiile  of  BM 


and  parhapa  It  waa  mora  fVequaat 
'    or  ■lamfiimnf  tlwa  for  fame.' 


IttotbebuiiaeaoftlMdhrlaa  to  nyiwad  Scripcura. 
*  Oaa  BMati  aow  aad  tiMNi  with  pcraone  who  are  vl- 
Iramaly  leaniad  aad  kaoity  ta  wjn— rfiiy  cteaf  caaea.* 
— ansLS.  It  la  the  bytiaeM  of  the  antlqaartan  to 
iBl«y*r«c  the  mcaolag  of  old  taacriptkna  oo  rtooea,  or 
of  htaroglyphickt  oo  huUdioti;  *It  doea  not  appear 
that  asKNif  the  Romaaa  aay  man  grew  eatlaant  by  m- 
UrpntimgMM^        -    '--^-  - 

to  traoriaie  Ibr 
— Joaneoir. 

Aa  Mpl— erita  aervca  to  aniit  the 
to  aapply  a  deflctency,  aad  nmof  ohaeurtty ;  an  «b- 
p0»iti0n  la  aa  ample  «xpi«a«tie»,  to  which  mlaute 
partlenlaia  aie  detailed,  aad  the  ooanesloa  of  eveota 
la  the  aarrative  la  kept  up;  it  eenrei  to  aniit  the 
meoMNy  and  awaken  the  attention :  both  the  ei^plamm- 
tim  and  «x*enttefi  are  employed  ia  dearlof  up  the 
aeoee  of  thtaga  aa  they  are,  but  the  tmUrprHmm  to 
mora  arbtoraiy ;  It  often  eonetote  of  aAzlng  or  living 
a  aeaee  to  things  which  they  have  not  pie»lipailf  had  : 
hence  it  to  that  the  tame  pimaaai  in  author*  admit  of 
dUTereat  mUrprHtimu^  according  to  the  eharader  or 
▼lewa  of  the  commentator. 

There  are  many  practical  trutlM  in  the  filhto  which 
an  ao  plain  and  poeitive,  that  they  need  no  literal 
§tpi«mtli0m:  but  its  doctrinea,  when  fkitbAiUy  n- 
p0imdtdt  may  he  brought  home  to  the  hearto  and  con- 
aeiencet  of  men ;  aUbough  the  partial  inUrpr«tmtwn» 
of  illiterate  and  enthoeiaatick  men  ara  mora  apt  to  die- 
grace  than  to  advance  tlie  caase  of  rettglon. 

To  tEpUm  and  mUrprH  ara  not  coaflned  to  what 
to  written  or  said,  they  ara  employad  likewise  with 
Kgard  to  the  actions  or  men ;  s^mK^m  to,  howerer, 
vacd  only  with  regard  to  writinn.  The  m^)or  part 
of  the  misundentaadlngs  and  antmoeltiea  which  ariae 
among  men,  might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  timely  •»• 
pUntimi;  It  to  the  characierlstlck  of  good-nature  to 
inUrprU.  the  looks  and  actions  of  men  as  fkvoorably 
as  ponible.  The  •xmltm^titm  may  sometlmee  flow  out 
of  circumstances;  the  nit«nrrcf«tse»  to  always  the  act 
of  a  voluntary  and  rational  agent.  TIm  discovery  of 
a  plot  or  aecret  scheme  will  serve  to  txpUm  the  mya- 
tsrious  and  strange  oondua  of  such  as  were  previously 
acquainted  with  IL  Accordlnc  to  an  old  proverb, 
"BUeace  gives  consent;**  for  thus  at  least  they  are 
pleased  to  tnt«v:pfipi  it,  who  are  taieresied  in  the  da- 


TO  MISCONSTRUE,  MIBINTBBntET. 
JlftMen«lr«e  and  minmiarprU  signify  to  eiplain  in 
a  wrong  way;  but  the  former  respecto  the  sense  of  one's 
words  or  the  Implication  of  oae*s  actions :  those  who 
Indulge  tlieroselves  in  a  light  mode  of  speech  towards 
children  ara  Hsbto  to  be  miacmiMinud;  a  too  great 
tendernem  to  tlie  criminal  may  be  easily  wki9mUrpr$tti 
into  fhvour  pf  the  crime. 

Theee  words  may  likewise  be  employed  In  speaking 
of  language  in  general ;  but  the  former  respecto  the 
literal  transmission  of  foreign  ideas  Into  our  native 
laaguage ;  ttie  latter  respects  the  general  sense  which 
one  afltzea  to  any  set  of  words,  enher  in  a  native  or 
forelcn  language:  the  learners  of  a  language  wID  un- 
avoidably «iMcea«<r«s  It  at  thnes;  in  all  languagea 
there  are  ambiguous  eipresslons,  which  are  ilabto  to 
aiMnl<rpri(a<Mii.  Mi9€am»trwiMg  to  the  oooaaquence 
of  ignorance; 

In  9n*fy  act  and  toni  of  life  be  fteto 

Poblick  caiamitiee  or  houaehoM  iUa : 

The  Judge  corrupt,  the  tong-dependhig  caose. 

Aad  doobtAil  tosoe  of  «i<Mea«(r««d  lawa.— Paioa. 


MitinUrprtUtUn  of  particular  words  are  < 
consequence  of  pr^|iidloa  and  votaintaiy 


oftener  the 


parttealarly  In  tfM  aiplMiltoB  af  thatawof  *t 
tores ;  *  Some  parpoasly  mtomauasat  or  pat  a  wn 
wtsryrnatiea  on  the  virtues  of  othera.'— Aawoiu 


DEPINTrB,  POSmVE. 


nectad  with  what  ii  d^^biics;  the  wtU  with  what  Is 
p^aitim.  A  4tpiiu  mmmK  leavee  aothh^  to  be  o- 
plaiaad ;  a  p»mtn»  anewar  leavee  ao  room  ibr  heal> 
tattoo  or  qumtlim.  It  to  necesaary  to  be  i^miit  )m 
givinc  InetractioM,  and  to  be  •Mitres  in  giving  oom- 
maads.  A  person  who  to  d^/huls  la  hto  proceedioca 
with  another,  poto  a  slop  to  all  unreaeonahlti  cxpecr 
tioos;  'WearenocaWeioJadgeofthadepaeofoc 
viction  which  operated  at  any  partioalar  tiaw  ttpoa  c 
I,  bat  as  it  to  rscorded  hy  some  ccni 
Bflbct.*— JoBMon.  It  to  aeesBsary  isr 
tiMse  who  have  to  exercise  antlmriiy  to  be  yeetirec,  ta 
order  to  eafiwee  obediawce  fkom  tlM  eelf^rilled  amd 
contaamdooa ;  *The  Eari  Riven  being  aow  la  hto 
own  oplntoo  on  hto  death-bed,  thought  it  hto  doty  ta 
provide  for  Savage  annoog  hto  other  aatnral  cMImB, 
and  timretora  demaaded  a  jwtltas  accowit  of  hlm.'-> 
JoaMsoa. 


DEFINITION,  EZTLANATION. 

A  i^nkhn  to  vn^taff  a  apedes  of  « . 
The  former  to  used  sdentlAealty,  the  totter  oo  onDnnry 
occasions ;  the  former  to  conflncd  to  words,  the  lattar 
to  employed  for  words  or  things. 

AifM^ientocorraaor  prcdae;  an  eay/saartwito 
general  or  ample. 

The  i^fmiiian.  of  a  word  defines  or  ttoUta  the  ritata 
of  ito  signiflcation ;  it  to  the  role  for  the  echolar  hi  iha 
use  of  any  #ord ;  *  As  to  politeness,  many  have  at- 
tempted iHmtimu  of  it.  I  believe  It  to  best  to  ha 
known  by  deacriptioo,  d<M<<*a  Ml  beinc  abte  toceai- 
orlse  it.*— Loan  Cbatbam.  TIm  svafenefien  of  a 
maf  include  both  d^^buft'en  and  iUostratlon :  tba 
ir  admitt  of  no  more  words  than  will  indode  tita 
leading  foaturea  in  the  meaaing  of  any  term;  the  toller 
admito  of  an  unlimited  eeope  for  dllfbeeaem  oo  the 

Sirt  of  the  explainer;  *|f  you  are  foraad  to  dealia 
rther  laformatioo  or  <:iipfsiisfwn  upon  a  potat.  do  It 
with  proper  apologias  for  the  tioabto  yoa  give.*— Labb 
Ohatmam. 


TO  EXPLAIN,  ILLUSTRATE,  ELUG1DATB. 
Xqrtera,  a.  TV  ss^c^  ssaeimd;  itfiwCrets,  ta 
Latin  tUtuCretttt,  partictpto  of  tUasfr*,  co 
of  the  intensive  syllabto  in  and  Hati^  i 
make  a  ihbig  bright,  or  easy  to  be  suiveyeu  ana  ex- 
amined ;  el«cMi«l«.  in  Latin  rfartfeCnt,  participle  of 
elacids,  fhwi  fax  light,  sigoifles  to  brii^g  forth  tarn  the 
light. 

To  tTpUtiM  to  simply  to  render  inteltigibto ;  to  Olae- 
trmU  and  tluriiau  are  to  give  additional  clearneas : 
every  thhw  requires  to  be  §*pUinti  to  one  who  to 
ignorant  of  it;  but  the  best  informed  win  require  to 
have  abatruse  auMecta  iUiutrmUd^  and  obecure  sub. 
jects  elmeidat§d.  We  alwavs  expUim  when  we  iUms- 
trtt  or  HmeidaU,  and  we  always  9lweiUu  when  we 
iUustrmu^  but  not  viet  V9r»d. 

We  expUin  by  reducing  compounds  to  rimples,  and 
generate  to  particulara;  ^I  know  I  meant  just  what 
you  «»la<a;  but  I  did  not  •xpUin  my  own  meaning 
ao  weU  as  you.*— Pops.  We  iUK$trt§  by  meana  or 
exaroplee,  dmtles,  and  allegorical  llguree ;  *  It  to  la- 
deed  the  saoM  system  as  mine,  but  ultutrMtai  with  a 
ray  of  your  own.*— Pora.  We  Huddrnt*  by  oommeo* 
tarlee,  or  the  statement  of  facto ;  *  If  our  rellgiooa 
tcoeto  shottkl  ever  want  a  forther  tlnddrntian^  we  shaS 
not  call  oo  atheism  to  cxytetn  them.*— Buaas.  Words 
ore  the  common  subject  of  npUmatum;  moral  initha 
require  tUtwCreXiM;  poetical  allusioos  and  darknaa- 
sagea  in  wrltere  require  Hmeidlian.  All  «ey/easfwiia 
to  children  should  consist  of  as  few  words  M  pQ» 
so  tong  as  tlMor  ara  suflkicMly  axpUdt 


ENGUSn  STNONTMCa 


KXPLAKATOST,  EXPLICIT, 

RxmUmaUrw  ■ifBtflei  eooUinlnc  or  betongtag  to  ex- 
pUmmtien  (•.  TV  npUim);  •spUeit,  In  Lula  m»I^ 
MiM,  fhMn  r»Ue«  to  unfold,  tfcnifies  uoriilded  or  wA 
open;  •xfvaa^  in  Latin  cKpfM«it#, slgnUIn tlie Mme 
as  expraned  or  deUvored  tn  MwciAck  terms. 

Ttie  oyteiialery  Is  that  which  Is  superadded  to  dear 
MpdlAcoMesor  obseuriUes.  A  leuer  Is  f^laaalvrir 
wMch  contains  an  M|ii«««ttim  of  something  preceding, 
la  lieu  of  any  thing  new;  *  An  expUMMtorfi  law  stops 
the  current  of  a  precedent  statute,  nor  does  either  of 
them  admit  extension  aAerwards.*— Bacom.  The  «z- 
•Ikti  ie  that  which  of  itself  obrlates  every  dUBcolty ; 
an  txMtidt  letter,  therefore,  wlU  leave  nothing  that 
lequires  expUmmti^m ;  *  Since  the  revolution  the  bounds 
of  prerogative  and  liberty  have  been  better  dellned.  the 
prlndplee  of  government  more  thoroughly  examined 
and  understood,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject  more 
tpUeiaf  guarded  by  legal  nrovlslona,  than  In  any 
other  period  of  the  En^lsh  history.*~Bi^cxsTon. 
The  exfUcU  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words ;  the  ut/ma 
nqolres  them  to  be  unambiguous.  A  person  ought  to 
be  txpUcU  when  be  enters  Into  an  engagement ;  he 
— "t  to  be  $*fret»  when  he  gives  coromaiids,  or  con- 


veys his  wSSes;  *I  have  destroyed  the  letter  I  re- 
eerved  flxm  yon  by  the  hands  of  Lucius  AruntSus, 
though  It  was  much'too  innocent  to  deserve  so  severe 
a  treatment ;  however,  it  was  your  exprt$»  desire  I 
should  destroy  It,  and  I  have  compiled  aecordlDgly.*— 
MXLMOTB  {LiUtrt  ef  Cteers). 

TO  EZPOeTULATB,  REMONSTRATE. 

Eaye»hi>sf«,  IhND  flidt  to  demand,  signifies  to 
demand  reasons  for  a  thing ;  rttmamMtMU^  ftom  smk- 
s(r»  to  show,  signifies  to  show  reasons  against  a  thing. 

We  •xf—tid^U  In  a  tone  of  authority ;  we  ttmim- 
•fret*  in  a  tone  of  complaint  He  who  txpttulaUa 
paMci  a  censure,  and  clamis  to  be  heard ;  he  who  r«- 
m0nHr*U*  presents  his  case,  and  requests  to  be  heard. 
XspeaHUtwn  may  oflen  be  the  precursor  of  violence : 
rssMiutreiiM  mostly  resu  on  the  force  of  reason  and 
representation :  he  who  admits  of  expettulatiou  firom 
an  liiferiour  undermines  his  own  authority ;  he  who  Is 
deaf  to  the  rtwumstranut  of  his  fViends  m  (kr  gone  in 
Ibtty :  the  exa^tmUtimn  is  mostly  on  matters  of  per- 
aonal  interest ;  the  rmmanttrntc*  may  as  often  be  made 
oa  matters  of  propriety.  The  Scvthlan  amba«adors 
§Mp0§tuUUd  with  Alexander  against  his  Invasion  of 
their  ccMintry ;  King  Richard  tsp—tulafd  with  Wat 
Tyler  on  the  subject  of  his  insurrection ;  '  With  the 
byooerlle  K  is  not  my  business  at  preeent  to  exf—- 
taMls.'— JoMsoH.  Artabaaes  maemfra/sd  with 
Xerxes  on  the  Iblly  of  his  projected  Invasion ;  *  I  have 
been  but  a  little  tfane  conversant  with  the  world,  vet 
I  have  had  already  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
the  little  eflkacy  of  rsaieastraaM  and  cnmplaint  *— 


TO  UTTER,  SPEAK,  ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. 
I7tt«r,fh>me«f.  signifies  to  put  out;  that  Is,  to  send 
Ibrth  a  sound :  this  therefore  is  a  more  general  term 
Chan  spsdk,  which  Is  to  niUr  an  InteHigible  sound. 
We  may  Mtur  a  groan ;  we  afak  words  only,  or  that 
which  is  bitended  to  serve  as  words.  To  »pUk  there- 
fort  toooly  a  species  of  nutrmut;  a dutno man  has 
MUsraacs,  but  not  tpmch; 

At  each  word  that  ny  destruction  itftsr'd 
My  heart  recoiled^— Otwat. 
What  you  keep  by  you,  yon  may  Changs  and  mend, 
But  words  once  jyeAs,  can  never  be  recaird. 

Waller. 
ArUemlmU  and  ^reasmiM  are  modes  of  »f  taking  ; 
to  artidilsis,  from  artieulum  a  joint.  Is  to  vrMwmies 
distinctly  the  letters  or  syllables  of  words ;  which  Is 
the  first  efibrt  of  a  child  beginning  lo  tpiak.  It  Ie 
of  great  importance  to  make  a  child  mnicmUu  every 


I  beginning  lo  spssi. 
nportance  to  make  a  child  mrticuUU  i 
letter  when  be  first  begins  to  s^sci  or  read.    Tk>j 


from  the  Latin  j 


9  to  Speak  oat  loud,  is 


itin  vfwmuicie 
A  fiwraMil  mode  of  tptminur. 

A  child  must  fliM  mrticuUU  the  letters  and  the  syl. 
tables,  then  be  ^rMuaaess  or  sets  forth  the  whole 
•;  this  Is  niiraasaiy  befora  be  can  $ptmk  to  be  on- 
*  The  lonMniB  of  dlsaaae  caa  aoowtlBMi 


only  be  sifnlfled  by  grotBi  or  aoba,  ar  iaarffeafaH 
^)acolatioos.*-^omsoN.  *4>mA  the  apeeeh,  I  pray 
you,  aa  I/nasaacsd  it  to  yoo.'— SBAXsraARB. 

TO  SPEAK,  TALK,  CONYERSE,  DISCOURSE. 
ap€Mky  In  Saxon  ipseaa,  Ispnbab^  coimscisd  wfth 
the  German  syrscAsa  to  apeax,  and  kretktn  to  break, 
the  Latin  prt^r  to  pray,  and  the  Hebrew  ^*13 ;  Uik 
is  but  a  variatioo  of  iM;  csavsrss,  e.  CnisirsatsMi; 
discMirss,  in  Latin  Hscmrtiut  cxpresssa  properly  mm 
examining  or  deliberating  upon 
The  Idea  of  communicating  with,  or  c 


another,  by  meana  of  signs.  Is  common  In  the  sig- 
cation  of  all  these  terms :  to  tpeak  is  an  Indefinite 


lo,  aaotlM 
nification 


term,  specifyhig  no  cIreuaMlanee  of  the  actkm ;  wa 
may  »pe*k  only  one  word  or  many ;  but  we  Utk  fbr  a 
continuance :  We  tptmk  from  various  motives ;  we  tmlk 
ft>r  pleasure;  we  ceavsrss  for  Improvement  or  Intel- 
lectnal  gratification :  we  spsai  with  or  to  a  person , 
we  tolikcomoMMily  toothers;  we seaswss with otheta. 
8p§Mkiug  a  language  Ie  quite  distinct  from  writing; 
publick  tpukmg  has  at  all  times  been  cultivated  with 
great  care,  but  partieularly  under  poputargovemmeata; 
^Falsehood  is  a  tmemkittg  against  oar  thoughts.*— 
Sotrra.  TVkimg  Is  mostly  the  pastime  of  Uie  Idto 
and  the  empty;  thoee  who  thhik  least  Ulk  moat; 
*  Taiktn  are  commonly  vala,  and  creduloae  withal : 
for  he  that  uUtU  what  he  knoweth,  wiU  also  Uik 
what  he  knoweth  not*— Bacom.  OraasrsatsMi  la  tha 
rational  emptoymeatof  social  beings,  who aeek by  an 
Interchange  of  sentiment  to  parliy  tha  aibctioiia,  aad 
Improve  toe  understanding ; 

Go,  therefore,  half  this  day,  as  friend  with  flleitd, 

OravsTM  with  Adam.— Milton. 

GrarsrsatsM  is  the  act  of  many  together;  latt  aad 
dJMMtTM  may  be  the  act  of  one  addressing  himself  to 
others:  cenecrsaftfsB  loses  Its  vahie  when  It  ceasea  to 
be  general;  talk  has  seklom  any  value  but  what  tha 
UUUr  attaches  to  ft;  the  dueawrt*  derives  Its  valae 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  sfmktr:  e9nv*r»mti0%  Is  adapted  for  mixed 
companies;  children  talk  to  their  parents,  or  to  their 
companions;  parents  and  teacheia  diMemarm  wllb 
young  people  on  moral  dutiee ; 

Let  thy  dMcenrts  be  such,  that  thoo  OMyst  give 

Profit  u>  others,  or  fhMn  them  reedva^-DsinAM. 


TO  BABBLE,  CHATTEL  CHAT,  PRATTLE, 

PRATE. 
BthhU,  in  French  UkUUr^  probably  receives  its  eri 
gin  from  the  tower  of  BakO^  when  the  eoofaslon  of 
tontues  took  place,  and  men  talked  ualntelllgibly  to 
each  other ;  cluuw,  cAat,  ie  lo  Preach  ceeast.  Low 
German  falsrn,  Ui^  German  «etaaCt«ra,  Latin  Ma- 
ters, Hebrew  hUa;  jrratUs,  frtM^  la  Low  German 
^alsa.  Is  probably  eonnectad  with  the  Greek  ^ps^  10 


Max. 

All  these  tarma  auufc  a  superfiooua  or  Improper  osa 
of  speech:  ktMU  and  tkaUtr  are onomatopelas draws 
from  the  noise  or  action  of  speaking ;  *aMI(ra#  denotea 
rapidity  of  speech  which  readers  It  uohiteUlglMe ; 
the  term  Is  applied  10  all  who  make  nse  of  many 
I  to  no  purpose;  *T0  stand  up  and  AaMis to  a 


K7v«wv  wiiw  M«««e  are  who^  prone  lo  nolaa. 
Are  hlr'd  to  silencs  wiedom*s  voice ; 
And,sklll'd  todUtt«r  out  the  hoar, 
Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  power.— Moorb. 

Tha  vice  of  hmMmg  la  most  rowmowly  attachad  0 
men.  that  oi  ekturing  to  women;  the  AaMltr  talka 
much  to  impreas  others  with  hia  self-lBBportanee;  tha 
ckaturtr  is  actuated  by  seir^oocclt,  and  a  dealre  to 
display  her  volubili^ :  the  former  cares  not  whether 
he  is  undeiatood;  the  latter  cares  not  If  sIm  be  hot 
heard. 

C9Ua«r^  Is  harmless.  If  not  respectable:  the  wia* 
lar^  flreMe  Invttea  neighhoan  to  aawiMe  aad  dUt 
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kMvy  00  hand,  or  be  ipOBt  le«  tnoAMlTely ; 
Bomeifiiiei  I  drev,  with  womm  tit, 
And  dUt  awty  the  glooaiy  ftL— OaBBK. 
OUtlt«i^  hi  tfio  praeliee<>r  adakt;  ^r«tltf^r^r«<- 
te^thatof  cbUdmi;  the on«  InnoceMljr,  Um othar kn- 
Mrtioeiitly :  the  prtOimM  of  babca  bai  an  iaiarert  far 
•very  feeling  mUid,  but  W  parama  It  ii  ooa  of  thalr 
hlfhot  an^ymeoti ; 
Now  blowt  Um  torly  north,  and  chilli  Ihrooclioot 
The  fUfPnlnf  regtona ;  while  by  ■tronfar  channa 
Than  Circe  e'er  or  fell  Hedea  brew*d, 
Each  brook  that  wont  to  prtAtU  to  Its  banka 
Lies  all  besUU*d.— ARMsraoiia. 
Prmting  la  the  consequence  of  Ignorance  and  chiklisb 
assumption :  a  prattUr  has  all  the  unaflacted  gayety  of 
an  uncontamioated  mind;  a  pr*ur  Is  fi>rward,  obcni- 
iive,  and  ridiculous ; 

My  prudent  cdoaseto  prop  the  state; 

Magpies  were  aever  known  to  ^rals.— Moois. 

TALKATIVE,  LOaUACIOUS,  GARRULOUS. 

Tmlktivt  hnplisa  icady  or  praoe  to  tott  (v.  TV 
MsaA) ;  l«f««e<sa«,  ftom  /•fver  to  speak  or  talk,  has 
4be  same  ciriginal  neaning;  garmUut^  tn  Latia  mt- 
r^las,  fhNn  gmri§  to  blab,  sigalllas  prone  lo  teB  or 
■udce  known. 

Theae  reproaebAil  epithets  dUbr  prtodpaOy  In  tiM 
degroe.  To  Utt  is  allowable  and  consequently  K  to 
»oc  allogetber  so  unbacomlng  to  he  oeeaskmally  tmlk- 
atiwe :  but  Uquaeitp^  which  Impliea  always  an  Iombo- 
derate  propensity  to  talk,  Is  always  bad,  whether 
springing  from  affectation  or  an  idle  tenper:  and  ^f^ 
•nlUw^  which  arises  fiom  tlie  ezcesrive  desire  of  com- 
imunlcating,  Is  a  fUling  Uiat  to  oardonoMa  only  in  the 
laged,  who  hare  generally  muca  to  idl ;  *  Every  ab- 
inrdity  has  a  champion  to  defend  It ;  iot  erroar  to 
kiways  laUsKes.*— OoLDSMrru. 

Thersltes  only  clamour'd  la  the  throng, 

X.efitscts««,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue.— Pon. 

Pleas'd  with  that  social,  sweet  gmmUiK^ 
n*ssotodelighC 


The  poor  disbanded  vet*ran*i 


BOUMMLWIUM. 


UNSPEAKABLE,  INEFFABLE,  UNUTTER- 
ABLE, INEXPRESSIBLE. 

FwipssHHt  and  hugahU,  horn  the  Latin  /sr  to 
apeak,  hare  precisely  the  same  roeahing;  but  tm- 
n—kakU  to  said  of  olijects  In  general,  particularly  of 
tMt  which  to  above  human  conception,  and  soipaases 
the  poorer  of  hKuciiaga  to  describe ;  as  the  «n»«aA- 
aMs  goodness  of  God ;  *The  rast  diflferenea  of  God's 
nature  from  ours  makes  the  difference  between  them  so 
ttn«pMJ^aMy  great.*— Soirra.  hufmUe  to  said  of  such 
Ejects  as  cannot  be  painted  in  words  with  adequate 
Ibvee,  as  the  nte/^U  sweetness  of  a  pereoo*s  look : 
*The  Influences  of  the  Divine  nature  enliven  the  mind 
with  imtftkU  Joy.'— Sotmi.  VmOUrmkU  and  nws- 
wrw§ikU  are  extended  In  their  signlflcailon  to  that 
which  to  incommunicable  by  signs  from  one  being  to 

Mher;  thus  grief  to  tunOtsraUe  which  It  to  not  in 
power  of  the  suflferer  by  any  sounds  to  bring 

ne  to  the  fisell^i  of  another;  grtef  to  m«zprcs«i»|« 
Which  to  not  to  be  expressed  by  looks,  or  worA,  or  any 
dtons.  C^MUsraMs  to  therefore  applied  only  to  the  In 
dmdaal  who  wisbsa  to  give  aOsraass;  AissprcMaii 
■wy  be  said  of  that  whteh  to  id  be  expressed  ce 
faigothefB:  ourownpaiaaaraidMlisraMs;  the 
BCM  of  a  peraoo*seoitalsoaaea  tolaeiprmiMi; 
NaUnebiMds, 

Perverse,  an  Bonstraas.  all  pvodlglona  tfalAg^ 

Abominable,  aaallsraMs.— Miltom. 
The  evHwMeb  Ilea  laikiM  under  a  laaiptatton  to  te> 
toterahtoand  M«9r«snM«.^-8oim. 

OONYERSATION^ALOOUB,  OONFBRENCE, 


CMMTsatiMi  denotes  the  act  of  holding  ssKMras, 
dMtgut,  In  French  iudrngmtj  La^^  dial^faw,  Greek 


<idWsc,eorapoandad  of  icd  and  Adys(,  sigaiios  a 
apaseb  heciNao  two;  asVw^Wi  A^«to  tiM  Lstta  csm 


and  ftr9  to  pat  togeCber,  i .  _ 

oaaubjacto;  csl£sf«f,laLaliacsllsf«twa,noaicslor 
can  and  Isfasr  to  speak,  signlftes  the  act  of  talkiag  lo- 
gather. 

A  emomnuimi  to  alwaya  soasacUng  aetaafly  hcM 
between  two  or  more  persona;  adialsgBs  to  moally 
AatiUoaa, and  written  as  If  spokea:  any  nomber  of 
persona  nsay  take  part  la  a  ceavsrs a<»fa ;  but  a  Um' 
(«f««  always  rstea  to  the  two  persons  who  are  az- 
prassly  anoged :  aasaasrtaltaw  may  be  desohory,  tn 
which  each  takes  hto  part  at  pleasure ;  a  Haimgm/t  to 
formal.  In  wbtoh  there  will  always  be  reply  and  re- 
Hnder:  a  waa<r<sti»a  may  be  carried  oa  by  any 
signs  bssldss  words,  which  are  addreared  personally  to 
the  iadi vidual  preseat ;  a  iuUgt  muet  always  oonstot 
of  express  words:  a  prince  holds  frsquent  csaacrsa 
CMNswith  hto  mintoterson  aOkliaof  sute; 'If   ' 


much  A  rabick  and  Persian  to  read,  that  all  aiv  leisure  la 
a  momii^  to  hardly  sufficient  for  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  reading  that  wouM  be  agreeabto  and  useCul,  aa  I 


wish  to  be  a  match  in  taawisaitsa  with  the  toamed 
natives  whom  1  happea  to  meeL'— Sia  Wk.  Joaaa. 
Cicero  wrote  dtmUgnu  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and 
many  later  writers  have  adopted  the  dUUgu§  form  aa 
a  vehkto  for  conveying  their  sentlmenu ;  *  Auranneha 
to  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the  appearance  of  beiag 
the  BMMl  elaborate  of  all  Dryden's  plays.  The  per- 
ffonages  are  imperial,  but  the  diaitgut  to  often  i 
tick,  and  tharelbre  susoeptiUe  of  sentimaaia  aeoi 

dated  to  familiar  faicldenlB.*— Jobmson.    A  et^fm 

toaspeelesof  cenasrsaiMn;  a  e«lt*f  iry  to  a  speciea  of 
dimUgut :  a  eeaa«r«aitsa  to  IndeAniie  as  to  the  subject, 
orthepariiea  engaged  in  it:  a  — Vcsaia  to  coained 
to  paiucular  su^ecto  and  deacripiions  of  parsons ;  a 
ceaocrMtisa  to  moatly  occasional;  a  ctmftrmc*  to 
always  spedfically  appointed :  aceav«r«at>ea  touMMily 
on  IndUferent  matters;  a  comftrtmce  to  nrastly  on  na- 
tional or  publick  oonoerna.  Meoholdacen«cr«al»eaaa 
friends;  they  hold  acei^rrcacs  as  mtnlstera  of  state; 
' "'        if§rmu«  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  r^ 


I  proper  for  the  occasion,  aad  saitaMa 
to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers.*— Annuoa. 

The  iUUgm$  naturally  llmUs  the  number  to  two; 
the  e0tUftm  to  indefinite  as  to  number:  there  may  be 
4UUgru9  toerefore  which  are  not  caUsfKMt ;  but  every 
coUofujf  may  be  denominated  a  diaUgju:  *The  doea 
of  this  divine  esXtofay  (between  the  Fatlier  and  tha 
Son)  with  the  hymn  of  Angeta  that  foUow,  are  won 
derfully  beautlAil  and  poetlcai.*— Ai»BiaoM.j 


ANSWER,  REPLY,  REJOINDER,  RESPONSE. 

jfaawsr.  In  Saxon  aadswarsB  and  varan,  Goth.  aw«^ 
aadward,  German  aattsert,  eompoonded  of  aat  nr  «a« 
against,  aad  isart  a  word,  signifies  a  word  used  against 
or  in  return  for  another;  r^ljf  comee  from  the  French 
t«pMfa«r,  Latin nipliea  la  aafoM,  dignifying  to  unfold  or 
enlaige  upon  by  way  of  ez^rianailon ;  rt^sta  to  com- 
pounded of  rs  and  jim,  signifying  to  join  or  add  In  ra- 
in LaUn  1  ....      - 


compounded 


idn  rer^aasas,  partidpte  of  rs- 
of  rr  and  spsadia,  a%olfiea  lo 


or  givea  aanctlon  to  In  return. 

ran  these  terms  to  Included  the  Idea  of  i 


saeadss, 
dectore  o\ 

Under  a 
words  In  return  fbr  other  words.  An  aaMsertogivci 
to  a  questkm ;  a  rtpl§  to  made  to  an  assertioo;  a  rs- 
jvimitr  to  made  to  a  remlf ;  a  rewMisi  to  made  la  aa- 
cordanee  with  the  words  of  anotoer. 

One  aajwsrs  either  for  the  purpoae  of  iffllraialioai 
assent,  Information,  or  contradfetloa ; 

The  MaekMrd  whistles  firom  the  thorny  brakOi 

The  meltow  bulfinch  aasiMrff  from  the  grove. 

THomaii. 
We  alwaya  reply,  or  r^eia,  tn  order  to  explain  or  con- 
fute: *  He  again  took  sometime  tu  consider,  and  civilly 
rtfUtd,  **  Idaw**->*If  yo«  da  agree  whh  ma,**  r^f0im»i 
I,  <*  la  ackaowtadctog  tiie  com^nt.  teM  me  if  yon  wIN 
r  la  praaaollng  the  carts**  *— €imaKai.AN».    M§- 


spaascs  are  BMde  by  way  of  asseat  or  c 
BBdaoaMdoMa  to  the  case  of  oracalar  aaswera  by  way 
of  infbrmatiaa;  'Lawdemsa,  always  disposed  to  aea- 
tMl  tha  growlag  consaqaeaes  of  her  nelghboam,  and 
aanslbte  of  the  bad  policy  of  her  late  msasurea,  had 
opeaed  har  eyee  to  the  folly -of  expetUag  Hlppiaa  oa  tha 
forged  rsfpaaass  of  the  Pythla.*— CimaaELAaa.    It  to 

lapoltoa  not  to  answer  whan  wc 

BMBli  aia  iMhuaHiad  hf  tha 


£!rQLI8H  STNOHYMES. 


411 


1 4timim't9i  two yufim.  „«>„,-  ,  ,■ ,,-m- 

iMtf  10  tiM  ple«Mire  and  lraproT«a«m  of  nciflur :  Um 
fmp9»f9  !•  tiM  tttnrgy  aie  pwuUarly  cakutate4  to 
kt^  alivt  tiM  atiMtkw  of  Umm  wbaolw  a  put  la  tlM 
4t¥ollon. 

An  «M«iMr  may  be  eltlier  spoken  or  written;  rgr/y 
and  r^nmdtr  aro  used  In  peraonal  diacourae  only ;  a 
rMiPMiM  may  be  said  or  song. 


cfsrt,iroairtanai«rf«Mio  iwisKor  niniDBGK,  v 
U,ls  anUl-natared  r^y:  npmrUe^tnmtha  weid 
;  steniOes  a  anart  reply,  a  ready  taJOafOM's  own 
.    Tberci#r<  Is  always  in  answer  to  a  ceosw«,ob- 


KETORT,  REFAKTEB. 

S«lsr<,()roairsandtorf«Mto  twist  or  torn  back,  Id 
^^^^  .    . ..    , ^ . 

parL    1    _      _  

jectloii,  or  aifament  aaalast  a  tblat,  for  wbkk  one  re- 
toms  a  like  censure :  *  Tbose  who  have  ao  teheMMMly 
wged  the  dangers  of  an  active  IU<b,  have  OMde  ase  of 
argaments  that  may  be  rsiM^sd  opoa  theiasslvss.*— 
Jowwoa.  The  rtfmim  Is  coaMnoaly  In  anew  or  to  the 
wltoranotber,whereonerelttniswitforwlt;  'Henry 
IV.  of  Franee  would  never  be  transported  beyond  Mm- 
self  with  choler,  but  he  wooM  pMs  by  aay  iMag  wHh 
aome  rcpertss.*— Howau.    In  the  aorlmony  of  dla- 


putesU 
less  exi 


tt  II  eomrooQ  to  hear  rsCsrt  ttpoa  rsterl  le  as  end- 


extent;  the  vivacity  of 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  qukk  r^pmim  of  theee  who 
take  a  part  la  It.  There  Is  nothing  waallag  la  order  to 
make  a  retort,  bat  the  dtopositlon  to  aggnvaie  one  with 
whom  we  are  oAsnded ;  the  talent  for  r^arlM  Is  alto- 
geiber  a  oataral  endowment  which  does  not  depend  in 
any  degree  upon  the  will  of  the  Individual. 

FACSnOUS.  CONVERSABLE,  FLEAflANT, 

JOCULAR,  JOC06B. 
AB  these  ek^lthetsdesignale  that  eompaakmable  qaa- 
Rty  wbkb  eonsisis  In  HveMnem  of  speech.    fhe«lisv«, 
In  Latin  fmmtma,  may  probably  come  flfom  /rr  to 
speak,  denoting  tiie  versatility  with  which  a  pern 
BMikes  nse  of  hb  words;  eMw<r»«»2« is  literally  abte 
bold  a  convefsation ;  ptuumtt  (v.  Agr—kU)  sinillles 
making  oufMhres  pleescmC  with  others,  or  them  pleased 
wtth  us;  jtutmr,  aner  the  manner  of  a  Jckt;  Jscsst, 
ueng  or  having  j^lus, 

I  aMty  be  empluyed  ellber  flbr  wrtthif  o 
a;  the  rsst only  In  conversation:  tht  ftut 
I  dealala  that  kind  of  dlscoaiee  which  may 
*I  have  written  nothing shiee  I  mib- 
Uabed,  except  a  certain  fttUmu  hMery  of  John 
Ollpla.*— CowMK.    A  €ttn0r—kt»  maa  mi^  taMtrad 


But  here  my  lady  win  object. 

Tour  Intend  of  time  to  spend. 

With  so  eonvtrmble  a  fHeod, 

It  wouM  not  signify  a  pin 

Whatever  climate  yoa  were  In.— Swift. 
The  ^2e«s«u  man  says  every  thing  In  a  pUttcni  man- 
ner ;  b\afpU*M0ntrf  even  on  the  BMMt  delicale  wbjrct 
is  without  offence;  *  Aristophanes  wrote  to  pleaoethe 
multitode ;  his  pUm$amtrit9  are  coarse  and  linpoiite/— 
WxaToii.  The  person  spe8ktngls>cM«;  the  thing 
said,  or  the  manner  of  saying  lt,is>»a(l«r:  itto  not 
Ibr  one  to  be  always  >«••«,  although  sometimes  one 
may  assume  a /«c«iar  air  when  we  are  not  at  ttbeity 
tobeserknis; 

Thus  Venue  sports, 
When,  cruelly  ieeest, 


And  blade  nnequalsio  the  brawn  yokea^—Casaoa. 
•Pope  sometimes  eondeeemMled  to  be  iesalar  wMi  ser- 
vant or  lafbrlonrs.*— Jbanson.  A  man  Is  fuettina 
fhun  humour;  be  Is  cs»>«iseito  by  meane  of  informa- 
Uon ;  beladobes  himself  hi  occasional  fUaammtrg,  or 
aUowB  bknsslf  10  be  iMM«,  In  Older  to  enH  ven  oowver- 


_,  tbeaeieima  denote  a  net  form  of  wotds  dheetrd 
or  sanpooed  10  be  directed  to  some  persoa:  aa  eddrvet 
la  this  senee  is  always  wrltten^t  the  re»t  are  rrally 
spoken  or  supposed  to  be  so;  *  When  Louis  of  Franca 
had  tost  the  battle  of  Fontcnoy,  the  mddresMt  to  him 
at  that  time  were  foil  of  his  fortitude.*— Bpoaas.  A 
sp0$ek  Is  In  general  that  which  is  mddre»»§d  la  a  formal 
maimer  to  one  person  or  more;  *  Every  circumstance 
In  their  Bpeeeku  and  actions  is  wltli  Justice  and  dell- 
caey  adapted  to  the  persons  who  spesik  and  act.*— An- 
nuoN  en  MiU0m.  Ao  hmmgrnt  Is  a  noisy,  tumuHuoiia 
msmA  addrassed  to  many ;  "There  is  scarcely  a  city  toi 
Great  Brltthi  but  has  one  of  this  tribe  who  takes  It 
Into  his  protection,  and  on  the  market  days  kmrmtguM 
the  food  people  of  the  place  with  aphorisnie  and  re- 
cipes.*^ FaAaca  Ml  (imiekB.  An  srattsn  Is  a  solemn 
4p««eA  for  any  purpose;  *  How  cold  and  onaflbctlng  the 
best  eratisn  to  the  world  would  be  without  the  proper 
omapenieof  voice  aad  gesture,  there  are  taro  remark- 
'    thecaseofUgarliisaadthatofMiki.* 


laaasAUMm 


iiSm 


conveyed  In /scalar 


ADDRESS,  SPEECH,  HARANGUE,  ORATION. 
-dddrM.e.  TV  address;  tptetk^fron  ipseifr.signUlee 
the  tiring  ^yken;  hm-angms  probably  cornea  from  am 
•n  akar,  wham  Aarwif  MM  mad  to  be  daliveied ;  e^- 
<M^pMiitoLailaerv  iobcgoraBiitnt,4ganastkat 
whlebiamdbyw^yofanMty.      '"'"^ 


diddrssMs  are  ftaqncntly  aent  op  to  the  throne  by 
publlck  bodies.   ^MscAc«lnPailisment,llkeA 
*     ■  often  r      ' 


atelectk>na,are  i 


i  little  beU€r  titan  the  crude  eAi- 


slons  of  peny  spirit  The  »ration$  of  Demoethenca 
and  Clem,  which  have  been  so  iostlv  admired,  re> 
celved  a  polisb  from  the  correcting  band  of  thdr 
autbon,  before  they  vrere  communicated  to  the  pub- 
llck. 

df ddrsssss  of  tbaaks  aee  oeeaskmally  prawatad  to 
persons  la  high  stations  by  those  who  are  anxioaa  to 
express  a  sense  of  their  merits.  It  Is  customary  for  tha 
Kiiy  to  deliver  spssdUs  to  both  houses  of  Parllaroeot 
at  their  opeaing.  In  all  popular  governments  there  Is  a 
set  of  persons  who  have  a  trick  of  making  kmrntgrnm 
to  the  populace.  In  order  to  render  them  dissatisfled  with 
the  men  In  power.  Faaeral  eralMns  are  oonuMw^ 
spoken  over  the  grave. 


TO  ACCOST,  SALUTE,  ADDRESS. 

jffctssi,  In  French  eecMfsr,  Is  compoanded  of  «« or  ad^ 
and  the  Latin  fwU  a  rib  or  side,  slgnifybig  to  come  by 
the  side  of  a  person;  selais,  in  Latin  trnktu^  fnm 
fhu  health,  signifies  to  bid  good  spsed;  ad^wts,  In 
French  midrtuert  le  compounded  or  ed  and  4re»»$r, 
*om  the  Latin  dtrsstf,  preterit  of  dcr^s  to  direct  or 
appjv,  sigaiiying  to  direet  one's  discourse  to  a  person. 

We  aeceet  a  straofer  whom  we  casually  meet  by  tka 
way;  we  ««iiir«  our  friende  on  meeting  them;  weed* 
drsfsindiflbrent  persons  In  company.  Cariosity  or  con- 
venience prompt  amn  to  mcMt;  'When  Aeaa  li 
sentby  Virgil  to  theehades,  he  meets  Dido,  the  Oueen  of 
Carthage,  whom  his  perMy  had  hurried  to  the  grave ; 
he  acMsts  her  with  lenderaem  and  esensss,  but  the 
lady  turns  away  like  Alax  In  mule  disdain.'— Joan- 
son.  Good-will  or  intimacy  prompt  men  to  sektls 
others;  busineM  or  social  coauaonication  lead  men  to 
addrsrs  each  other.  Rude  people  ecesst  everv  one 
whom  they  meet;  fomlllar  people  bmIuU  thoee  witk 
whom  they  are  barely  acquainted ;  impertinent  people 
midrgtw  tliose  with  whom  they  have  no  boslDess ;  *  I 
was  harassed  by  the  multitude  of  eater  9Mlutati»ns. 
and  returned  the  common  civilities  witli  heslisdon  and 
Improprletv.*— JoHMSoM.  *  1  still  continued  to  stand  in 
the  way.  having  scarcely  strength  to  walk  farther, 
when  another  soon  mddrested  me  In  the  same  manner.* 

— JOBBaON. 

We  must  aecstl  by  speaking ;  but  we  may  $*lmU  by 
rignsasweOasworda;  and  addrsM  by  writing  MweU 
asbyspeaking. 

SALUTE,  SALUTATION,  GREETINO. 

SsImU  and  salatattah  from  the  Latia  talus,  signiflM 
ItteraHv  wlahing  health  to  a  person ;  #rssi^  conMa 
flram  the  Germaa  ^r««s«n  lo  kka  or  saluta. 

talvtorsspedsthe  thkig,and  sshirstfm  the  parsan 
giving  the  sclaU;  a  salais  may  consist  ekher  of  n 
wofdor  an  action;  >8irabo  te Is  ns  bssaw  the  stataa 
of  Memnon,  which,  aecordii^  to  the  peela,  salattdtba 
morning  sun,  every  day,  at  its  dmt  rking,  with  an  bar 
monipns  aonnd.'— Pnia«AOx.  sOmuOimt  pam  than 
ope  friend  to  another;  'JoaenhusmakeanMnifoBorn 
Manakan  wha  had  the  spMt  of  I 
Una  MMing  wHb  HwadtMng 


dfOLIBa  STNONTM  E8. 


rrttUi 


Jews. 

or  Indhraet 


lilMwtUithto  MOiUtkn,  xHiM,  Ktaf  of  Hm 


I IHB  W1UI  um  jwwnwit  -nant  luiiK  w  om 
'*— Peidmaux.  Tbt  ««!«<•  may  be  eUlMr  direct 
or  iDakeet;  the  §mUUmti9n  la  alwaya  direct  and  per- 
Booal:  fOM  are  fired  by  way  of  a  §9>mU;  bowa  are 
given  In  tbe  way  of  a  ««<Ktot«ea;  gr0ttmg  la  a  fbnl- 
Itar  kind  of  •sliilcCiea,  wblch  may  be  givea  vocally  or 
In  writing; 

Not  only  tboae  I  nam*d  I  there  aban  fTMe, 
Bat  my  own  faUam,  vUtaow  Cato  meet 

DtXSAK. 

BLOCUnON.  ELOOUENCB,  ORATORY, 
RHinXHUCK. 
JBactttfenand  il#f«mct  are  derived  fttntbeflUM 
Latin  verb  •(•f«#r  to  ipeak  oat ;  erelery,  from  ere  to 
Implore,  aignlto  tbe  art  of  making  a  aec  apeMb. 

JbMirtwii  conelM  In  tbe  manner  of  ddi  very ;  tU- 
fMice  In  tbe  matter  tbat  la  delivered.  We  employ 
i.e«t<ri  In  repeating  the  worda  of  another ;  we  em- 
ploy atofMWi ct  to  exprea  oar  own  thoagbta  and  nel- 
fai^  EUeutim  la  reqolalte  fbr  an  ador;  ^pmct 
fcraapeaker; 

Soft  «bMlMn  doea  thy  Hvle  rwwwn. 
And  the  iweet  acceotaof  tbe  peacenil . 
•    Gentle  or  abaip.  according  to  tby  choke. 
To  laugh  at  follies  or  to  hub  at  vke.— DftTDSK. 
Ath«m  or  (^  Rome,  where  tUpunM 
noorlsh*d,  siooe  male<— MuTon. 

It  to  a  natoral  gift: 
Isanacqalred 
not  harmony, 

to  banging  a  cushion  •retonf.*— Swirr. 

RkH»riekj  ftom  ^  to  speak,  to  property  the  theory  of 
that  art  of  which  ffret^  to  tbe  practice.  Buttheterm 
rktuHek  may  be  aoroettanee  employed  In  an  Improper 
eeow  for  the  dtoplay  of  eratory  or  scientUkk  speaking. 
Elttumrt  speaas  one's  own  feelhigs ;  It  comes  Aom 
the  heart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart :  wrt&r§  to  an  Imi- 
tative art;  It  describes  what  to  Mt  by  another.  JUe. 
IsrMfttotbeaflbelatloooferatory;  *Be  hot  a  peraon 
in  eiedlt  with  the  motthnde,  he  shaU  beaMetomake 
popotar  rambUng  stuff  paai  for  Ugh  rjtolerfcft  and 

""au  al£Mdp(aren^  who  ptoads  for  the  lesl^^ 
bar  child  that  hae  been  torn  from  her,  will  exert  her 
tUfutrnm:  a  eoanselkir  at  the  bar,  who  ptoads  the 
caoM  of  hto  client,  will  essploy  ereCerp  ;  vulgar  par- 
ttoana  are  full  of  rktHmrkk, 

KUfmmu  often  consists  In  » look  or  an  action; 
erwtorv  most  always  be  accompanied  with  lancuage. 
There  to  a  damb  tUfumtf  which  to  not  denied  even 
to  the  brnles,  and  which  speaks  more  than  all  the 
I  of  speech  and  actkm  empkiyed  bf  the 


JEtofMact  Ike  to  the  person ;  It  to  a 
eretory  lies  In  the  mode  of  expression ;  It  fa 
art;  *  As  harrii  and  Irregular  sounds  are  i 


Aidkd  grMSB  of  speech  1 


Hto  Infant  aolbMH  lieads  a  mUder  doom, 
And  speaks  with  aU  the  ttofiwnes  of  tears.— Hbios. 
Between  elffumcs  and  eretoiv  there  to  the  same 
distlnctloa  as  between  nature  and  art :  the  fonner  can 
never  be  perverted  to  any  baas  purposes;  it  always 
speaks  truth :  the  totter  will  as  easily  serve  tbe  pur- 
poses of  fUsehood  as  of  truth.  The  political  parttoan, 
who  paints  the  miseries  of  the  poor  In  giowhig  lan- 
goage  and  artful  periods,  may  often  have  §rMUrf 
enough  to  excite  dtomttofoetion  against  the  govern- 
ment, withoot  htvkig  •ftfumet  to  describe  what  he 


EFFUSION,  EJACULATION. 
Efknsn  slgnifleB  the  thing  poured  oat,  and  ^cm- 
letiM  the  thing  elacolated  or  thrown  out,  both  bMll- 
catlng  a  apeeks  ofverbal  expreeslon ;  the  former  either 
by  utterance  or  la  writhig,  the  latter  only  by  atter- 
mwe.  The  ^pui0m  to  not  so  vehement  or  eudden  aa 
the«/«e«l«KM;  the  <^M«le«iMi  to  not  so  ampto  or  dlf- 
flMaatbe^fWJMi;  ^flw^  to  eeMom  taken  hi  a  good 
aenee ;  »taailatim nmy otherwlee.  An«fMimoom- 
wmly  iowe  fVom  a  heated  Imaglnailoa  uncorrected 
by  the  jodgesMut;  h  to  tberefoie  In  general  not  only 
teeoherent,  but  extravagant  and  aenselees:  aa  it^eca- 
leitoa  to  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  bat 
eklumt  lefarenee  to  eome  particolar  dream- 
..    lant^fWiww;, 

r  pmifcaao  hi 


4<ec«ltffoa#;'Brmh^afekoplBtolofa|<r— thMB 
I  in  nothing  but  the  osteatatlon  of  their  own  ex- 
temporary ^fk«Mii«.*— Botmr.  *AU  which  prajrora 
of  our  Saviour^  and  othere  of  like  brevity  ate  profRBriy 
soch  ae  we  call  ^ecaialiMw.*— Bovm. 

WORD,  TERM,  EXPRE88ION. 
*irerd  to  here  the  gencrick  term ;  the  other  two  are 
speciflck.  Every  term  and  txfrusimm  to  a  wrrf;  hat 
every  iserd  to  not  denominated  a  Urm  or  «^pr«Mtsn. 
Langoage  consists  of  wento;  they  are  the  connected 
soonda  which  serve  for  the  eoomiunicatioo  of  thought 
TVsi,  ftom  t0nmmu»  a  boundary,  signiOee  aaj  tserd 
that  baa  a  speci5ck  or  Umlied  meaning;  s^fnesenea 
(v.  TV  ssipreM)  signites  any  wen!  whkh  conveys  a 
foreibk  meaning.  Usage  determlnee  wr4»;  ocisoee 
fixes  isrsu;  aentlmem  provides  nfr—ai»n».  The 
pority  of  a  siyk  depends  on  the  choice  of  ver^;  the 
precision  of  a  wrher  depends  upon  the  choice  of  hie 
^   ' wilterden 


,  ibeforoeofai 
of  hto  wysMJem. 

The  gramiaarian  treato  on  the  nature  of  wtnle;  the 
pMloeopber  welgba  the  value  of  acientUIck  tmrm^ ;  the 
rhetorfclan  sstJmatee  the  ft>rce  of  enmtUmM.  The 
French  have  coined  many  new  wer^  since  the  revo- 
lotloo;  Csrsw  of  ait  admit  of  no  change  after  the  sini- 
flcatlon  to  foHy  defined ;  ncfrmtimu  vaij  aceoiding 


to  the  connexioo  in  which  they  are  introduced ; 

As  all  w&rdM  hi  fow  letters  live, 

Thou  to  few  werdf  all  sense  doet  givc^-CowLST. 
*  The  use  of  the  W9rd  minister  to  brought  down  to  the 
literal  stoalOcaUon  of  it,  a  servant :  for  now,  to  serve 
and  lo  mintoter,  servik  and  mkisterisi,  are  tenm»  eqol- 
vaknL*— South.  *  A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  natu- 
rally receives  thto  form  of  the  aotitheois,  heraaes  it  to 
designed  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  racals 
It  more  easily  by  the  help  of  soch  contraaied  eayrss- 

VERBAL,  VOCAL,  ORAL. 
Fsf^ej,  ftom  esr^mn  a  word,  signtfiea  after  the  man- 


other  sounds,  partkulariy  In  singing :  aatr^cls  , 
to  distinguished  from  one  written  on  a  paprr,  or  in  a 
note ;  *  Among  all  the  northern  nations,  shaking  of 
hands  was  hcM  neceamry  to  bind  the  bsigain,  a  cus- 
tom which  we  stlU  retain  In  many  e«rl«/  contracts.*-' 
BLACKSToiia.  Orol  tradition  to  distlngutohed  tnm 
that  which  to  handed  down  to  poateriiy  by  meaasof 
books;  *  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  instruction  wee 
comoMMily  erel.*>-Joajisoii.  VttJ,  muslck  to  distin- 
guished Rom  Inetmroental ;  vcml  sounds  are  mere 
banuonloue  than  thooe  which  proceed  from  any  other 


Forth  came  the  human  pair. 
And  Johi*d  their  veee/  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voke.— Milto*. 

VOTE,  SUFFRAGE,  VOICE. 

Ftffs.  In  Latin  eetiun,  ftom  veese  to  vow,  to  very  piv- 
bably  derived  ftom  vex  a  veke,  vifnifying  the  eWos 
that  to  raised  in  supplication  to  heaven ;  eidVofs.  to 
Lathi  enf»s/*wa,  to  In  all  probabilhy  compounded  of 
tnk  ond/rmve  to  break  out  or  declare  forathtag; 
OMM  to  here  flgoratlvely  taken  for  the  mms  that  to 
ratoed  in  fovour  of  a  thing. 

The  vu  to  tbe  wtoh  Itaelf;  whether  exprsssed  or 
not;  a  person  bee  a  ihU,  that  to,  the  power  of  wish- 
ing:  but  the  9iigrmg9  and  the  «e^  are  the  wtoh  thai 
to  expreased ;  a  person  gives  hto  ngrmM*  or  htooe^M^ 

The  ••<«  to  the  ascOed  and  fixed  wtoh:  It  tothat  by 
whkh  the  nsoit  important  eoncems  In  llfo  are  deter- 
mtead; 

The  popular  eels 

Indlaea  here  to  continue.— Milton. 

The  nifrM§9  to  a  eelt  given  oolv  In  paitkator 

*  Ripatatton  to  commonly  lost,  becaoae  it  wtfy 


ENGLISH  sntoinnfEB. 
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•Bdwaf«Miftntittflnt,iwtkytlM  nf- 
rtttokm,  bol  by  tiM  fondaev  of  f rkndriilp.* 


— JOBMOK.    TbevMMM     . 
uprMMd  00I7 IB  mMtira  of  minor  Imporuaee ; 
I*T«  DO  words. 
MvMkilttiiiDynrord!  Tboa  bloodier  villalB 
Tten  terms  cu  fire  tbee  ouu— SKAurBAEB. 
Btti  tometlmes  U  msy  be  employed  10  deoole  the  pob- 
ttckopioioo; 
That  bobmUiIm  's  oots  when  we  flrom  lUb  depwt, 
This  aU  eoBoelve,  mU  fed  U  at  the  been; 
The  wise  of  leero'd  anttqalty  proclilm 
Thtatrulb;  tbepttbUckBeJesdeetarestheHBie. 

JSNTBe. 


The —to  •«!••<<•  we giTeB cither fty or aialnstB 
peieoa  or  thh« ;  the  tfiffV-sft  Is  comoioBly  giren  lo  fiir 
rarof  epeteoB:  in  aU  pablkk  ameroblles  tlMiroiiJority 
of  mCm  deetdes  the  questioa ;  members  of  Parliament 
are  chosen  by  the  nijVtfSf  of  the  people;  in  the  exe- 
eoHoB  of  a  win  every  executor  has  a  vdcs  hi  all  that 


ihf  JMmi«T-. * 

the  Greek  tobffue;  osalsotheAsiMtoofthelUghaBd 
Low  Oermanwhieh  are  lUsHotnlsbcd  by  shntlar  pesn- 
Uarltles:  ^Erecy  art  has  Hs  Aslcct,  uneooih  and  on- 
gratef^l  to  aU  whom  coslom  has  no«  reconciled  to  ils 


LANGUAOB,  TONGUE.  SPEECH,  miOH, 
DIALECT. 

£Mfii«f«,  (h»n  the  Latin  iMfMs  a  tev<f«t  •Ip'^ 
likeiS  woitl  tonguB,  that  wfleh  is  spoken  by  the 
tMVHs;  spsseAlsaieactorpowerof  8peaklnf.orthe 
thing  spoken;  tdMs^ in  Latin  tf^wB,  Greek  WMfia, 
tromUm  prtprim*  proper  or  pecuUir,  sffolfles  a  pe- 


Lmmguagtt  dmply  serve  to  convey  tiM 
l#»MM  consist  of  words  written  or  spoken:  . 
conslsiB  of  words  spoken:  idioms  are  the  expression 
of  national  manners,  CBstoms,  and  tarns  of  sentlmeBt, 
which  are  the  most  dlAenlt  10  be  transfimcd  fVem  one 
lanfUMC  to  another:  di^UeU  do  not  vary  so  much  hi 
tbewoidsthemeelves,  as  In  the  fomas  of  words;  they 
ail  preiodidal  to  the  pcfsplcuity  of  a  Umgumg*^  bat 
add  to  n  harmony. 

DICTION,  STYLE,  PHRASE,  FHEASEOLOGT. 

iHetfsB,  ftom  the  L«tln  «««•,  saying,  is  pot  for  the 
Biode  of  mpissdng  ourselves;  «tyls  comes  fhim  the 
fjfffia  gtglmt  the  bodkin  with  which  the  Bomans  both 
wrote  and  corrected  what  they  had  written  on  their 
waxen  tablets:  whence  the  word  has  been  used  fbr  the 
manner  of  wrtUng  hi  fencral ;  »ikrBS02  In  Greek  ^etfeif, 
from  fpd^to  swak;  and  fkrtt^Ugf  from  ^pdnt 
and  X^^both  sfenUy  the  manner  of  speaking. 

JDufiMi  mpiewes  much  lem  than  »tfU:  the  former 
is  applicable  to  tlw  flrst  eflbrts  of  leamera  In  compod* 
the  latter  oaly  to  the  original  productions  of  a 
"        "    ~  ^,  mIstconstrBCtioB, 


AU  these  terms  mark  the  manner  of  expressing  our 
thooglMs,  but  under  diflbrent  circumstances.  X<bb- 
mTTIs  the  most  general  term  hi  it*  meaalnf  and  ap- 
pncuion;  it  conveys  the  general  idea  withpot  any 
Bodtficatlon,  and  is  applted  to  other  modes  ofexntis- 
ston,  besides  that  of  words,  and  to  other  obilocts  beskles 
persons:  the  teiVBS^*  of  the  eyes  frequenUty  supplies 
tiie  ptace  of  that  oftbe  teiunis;  the  deaf  and  dumb 
use  tbeUBfBa^*  of  signs;  birds  and  beasts  are  sup- 
poasd  to  have  their  peoiliar  lBaf«l^; 
Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongue  ahme,  ^ 

But  speak  a  lsmg—g9  of  their  own.— Swift. 


I  the  other  hand.  (#R/«s,«psia,  and  the  others  are 
ipUcaWe  oBhr  to  Iwoian  belnp.  Lmngiug*  Is  either 
iteenorspoken;  but  a  ton/iu  is  conceived  of  mostly 


t>B 

fntemorspoken;  botatoM/M 

M  a  somethfaig  to  be  spoken ;  and  tpe^ek  Is,  In  the 

strict  sense,  that  only  wlilch  te  spoken  or  uuered.    A 


inhiel 


t0»gm  Is  a  totality,  or  an  entire  assemblage,  of  all  that 
is  necesBsry  fbr  the  expresrions;  It  comprehends  not 
only  words,  but  modtflcatlons  of  meaning,  changes  of 
termtaiatlon,  modes  and  forms  of  words,  with  the  whole 
aeheme of  synta^lcal  rules;  a  Ungue  therefbre  com- 
prehended, in  the  flrst  histance.  only  those  ItnguMget 
which  vrere  originally  formed:  ttie  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  are  in  theproper  sense  iM^iMf :  but  those  which 
'  r  Eoroipeans.  and  owe  tbeir  orlfin  to  the 
lonhF  bear  the  general  denomlnatton  of 
Umgndgts  ;  *  What  if  we  coukl  discourse  with  people 
of  all  uie  natloBs  upon  the  earth  in  their  own  mother 
IsMns  t  Unlem  we  know  Jesus  Christ,  alK>,  we  should 
be  lost  for  ever.*~BBVBBu>aB. 

j^pMcA  Is  an  abstract  term,  hnplyhig  either  the  power 
of  uttering  artlcuhue  sounds,  as  when  we  speak  of  th* 
gift  of  jpsic*,  which  Is  denied  to  thoee  who  are  dumb ; 
or  the  words  themselves  whkh  are  spoken,  as  when 
WB  speak  of  the  parts  of  jpssck ;  or  the  partkntar  mode 
of  expressing  one's  seltas  when  we  say  that  a  Bian  is 
known  by  his  tptuk;  *  When  spsse*  Is  emptoyed  only 
as  the  vehicle  of  folsehoed,  every  msB  must  dlsenilB 
htansdf  fhHn  otherB'-^OBsson.  /dim  and  dtelceC 
are  not  properly  a  UMguMgt^  but  the  properties  of  Ibb- 
jvB/t;  the  idtsw  Is  the  peculiar  constructkNi  and  turn 
of  a  Umguof^  which  distinguisbss  It  altogether  ftom 
others;  It  is  that  which  enters  Into  the  enmposltioB  of 

t  tanfBSfs,  and canaot be separaisd  ftom  it;  *TbB 


a  confosed  disposition  of  words,  or  an  hnpmper  appU. 
catlooof  them,  constltutee  bad  dwitsn;  butthenic^leB 
the  elegancies,  the  peculiarities,  and  the  beautiee  of 
composuioo,  which  mark  the  genlue  and  talent  of  the 
writer,  are  what  Is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
ttaU.  Di«ti»n  is  a  general  term,  appHcaMe  alike  to 
a  shMtessBtenoe  or  a  connected  compJosltloo ;  «tylsis 
Bsedln  reaard  10  a  regular  jdece  of  composition. 

As  dwtisBto  ateimof  infertour  iroport,lt  Is  of  coofsa 
BMstly  conOned  to  ordhianr  subjects,  and  «tfl«  to  the 
productions  of  authoTB  We  shouM  speak  of  a  person's 
"  '  •  in  his  private  correspondence,  but  of  his  slyis 
Uierary  worfcB  l>wtMBrequlrssonlytobepure 
.^  Jear;  •Prlor*adfcMsBto  more  his  owo  than  that 
of  any  among  the  successon  of  Dryden.*— Jobbsom. 
8twU  may  likewise  be  terse,  polMied,  elegant,  florid, 
pc>etiok,  eober,  and  the  Uke ;' I  think  w»may  say  with 
{iMtice,tliat when  nmrtals  canveisswlth  tlieir Creator, 
they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  hi  that  of  the 
Holy  ScrlptoresI*— Admson. 

Diction  Is  saM  mostly  In  regard  to  what  is  written; 
pkrf  and  9krm$mUgf  are  said  as  oOen  of  what  la 
spoken  M  what  is  written;  as  that  aperson  has  adopted 
a  strange  fkrmto  or  pArastsf  s/y  The  former  respecta 
single  words;  the  latter  comprehends  a  successioo  of. 
pArases; 

Rude  am  I  In  speech, 
Aod  mtle  UeK  with  the  soft  ^sM  of  speech. 

SBAUrSABB. 

*I  was  no  kmger  able  to  accommodate  myself  to  tbt 
accidental  current  of  my  convenatioB;  Biy  BOtkMM 
grew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  fkntmiogf 
formu  and  nnfoshkmable.*— Jobbsob. 


immguMf  of  this  great  poet  is  somettmee  obscured  by 
Old  wonto,  transposltkMis,  and  foreign  tf»asw.*~AvBi- 
soN.  The  dislcef  Is  that  which  Is  engrafted  on  a  la»> 
fumf»  by  the  Inhablunts  of  particular  parts  of  a 
country,  and  admitted  by  Its  wrtten  and  learned  men 
to  form  an  Incidental  part  of  the  Immgumge;  as  tlw  iiB- 
IwCf  which  orlfinaiad  With  the  loAlBiiii  tiM  AUNBiioii 


DICTIONARY,  ENCTCLOPiEDTA. 

DietloHMTf^  ftom  the  Latin  dictum  a  saying  or  wovi, 
Is  a  register  of  words;  enefeloprndiOf  from  the  Greek 
hKvkXmtitta  or  fy  in  mfxXsf  and  m^da  learning, 
slgnlfles  a  register  of  things. 

The  definition  of  wonls,  with  their  various  changes, 
modifleations,  uses,  acceputions,  and  appUcatinns,  are 
the  proper  siib)|ects  of  a  dietionwrf;  *lf  a  man  that 
Hved  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  Into  the  world 
again,  be  wouM  really  want  a  dieftMary  to  help  him 
to  understand  his  own  language.'— Tillotson.  The 
nature  and  property  of  things,  with  their  construction, 
uses,  powers.  Ifce.  are  the  prope."  SBbjects  of  an  m- 
qfeltpmdim ;  *  Every  science  borrows  ftom  all  the  rest, 
aad  we  cannot  atuin  any  single  one  without  the  «»• 
eyel«^«dia.'— Glamvillb.  A  general  acquaintance 
wHh  all  arts  and  sciences  as  for  as  respects  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  writers  in  the  language,  are  essential  for  the 
compoeltion  of  a  Hetitmfrff;  aa  entire  acquaintopcq 
I  with  aO  llM  BiOttte.  W  tvtiy  ait  and  aeieiice  la 


ENGLUH  STNOVTMES. 


ifVBOT   IDr  UN  OQSniOTQOV  lit  ^  MMMMMBW*     A 

iteflt  todiv4dad  bmjt qMlUy  MMelT Ibrtbt  tMk'oT 
writinii  «  rfklMMry;  kol  Um  ■aHr«rwlltf  ud  diftr- 
ikjr  Of  kaowlMlfe  ooaiaiiMtf  \%  an  •ini|>if»/<<i'a  teuiw 
it  Mcenuilj  Um  worii  of  mmj. 

A  dicti^nmrf  h«  beon  eitended  la  Mi  tppllcatkm  to 
any  work  alpbak«tle«ay  arrangod.  as  Mofrapldciil, 
■Mdkal,  koiaakal  dieti#iMri«t,  and  Um  IUm,  but  Mill 
pnmrrim§tbh  dXIputoa,  mat  tke  dM»M«ry  ahravt 
eoaialos  oaljr  a  geatral  or  partial  lUoitratkm  of  tiM 

I  wme  of  fd 


DlCnOH ABT,  LEXICON,  VOCABULAST, 
6L068AET,  NOMENCLATURE. 


Dietitmmf  (v.  ZhcKraary)  ii  a  featral  ttm.  Lni- 
— aftomXIyKtoiayitMgiiiwry  lwgiy»»aword,    ' 
Mry  froai  /I«m  to  axplaia,    ~ ' 
■MMP,  an  all  apMlM  of  tiM  4 


{^- 


X.igww  If  a  apMlM  of  ditriiwiry  appinpilanijrap- 
pUtd  lo  Um  dead  laafoafei.    A  OrMk  or  Hakraw  ics^ 


orKacltah.  A« 
ar«  wbkii  oiajr 
wiUiorwhlMNit« 


or  whkoyt  oMplaaiUni.  arr 


a  jitlummrM  of  tiM  Ppaacb 
toaparttatklodof  dri 
^  ailiapie  IMl  of  i 
TanfidlBOfderor 


wiM.  A  gUmurff  la  aa  audi 
coiaMWily  tgnfoito  ciplala  the  obicdgta  tir—  tipiif  td 
laaayoMaaUMr.  AuMMMtatawlallierallf  alMof 
^  aad  la  pankalar  rarenaeato  pnvir  MBMi. 


mid  waves.  Bmakuttitk^ tnm  liwlaa 
,  iifniaeB  pnflkd  up  Mke  eonon,  and  le, 
llceMe  towotde;  kai  Um  h^mkmatick 


TUBOID,  TUMID,  BOMBAflTICK. 
TWid  and  CkmM  boUialgnliy  twottea,  INH  Umjt  dtf- 
flvlatbekappUeaUoa:  tavytd  Moofi  to  dietkM,  ae  a 
li^yideiyle;  liMiMleappUcaUe  to  Um  water  and  other 
oh|oole,aethec«MMwavee.     -     •    -•  "^  - — .     . 
a  kind  of  eottoo, 
Mka  iwytd,  appll 

lacladei  the  eentiiaaate  aapr  eeeid :  tar/tdrtp  le  eonflaed 
■losUjriotheBiodeof  espraeiiaa.    A  writer  le  tawytf 
who  Hpreeeei  a  almple  thovfht  la  a  \otiy  laogaepe 
a  peieon  leAeeOeHMe  who  deab  la  lacae  woide -~  " '- 
teodiicei  high  etBUaaBli  la  oomaMMt  «eeaana. 

,  DIFFUSE,  PROLIX. 

Both  aMrk  dafiiete  of  etyleoBpoeed  10  brevity.  Dif- 
/bee,  la  LaUo  diiWae,  partidiile  of  iifmrndm  to  poor 
oat  or  epread  wide,  merks  the  qvelity  of  being  ex- 
tended  In  epaoe:  pr«lts,  In  French  froUtty  changed 
fkoM  fT0lMtiu»t  MpiiAee  lo  let  loeee  In  a  wkia  epaoe. 

Tbed^fiM*  le  properiy  oppoecd  to  the  predse;  the 
fre/is  to  the  cooclee  or  laconlck.  A  ii^iim  writer  le 
Ibnd  of  ampliacaHon,  he  ahounde  la  epIUMli,  tropee. 
flniree,  and  illuslratlone:  the  prolix  writer  It  fond  or 
clrcuaifocutkMi,  minute  dauU^aad  trifling  partkulara. 
DigmMtm—9  le  a  fhult  only  lo  degree,  and  accoidlng  to 
circamtuncei ;  fnlixitfUm  pneiUve  Atalt  atali  Unice. 
The  former  leads  to  the  nee  of  words  unneccesarlly ; 
the  latter  tothe  aee  of  abrasee  ae  well  as  words  that 
am  altogether  aeetaes:  the  diftus  style  has  too  roach 
af  repetmoB ;  the  pnln  style  abounds  in  taototogy. 
JDifmsmMt  often  arleee  ftom  an  exuberance  of  Inia- 
glnatloo ;  wfUxkff  tnm  the  want  of  ImacinalhMi ;  on 
the  other  nand  the  former  may  be  coupled  with  greitt 
euperflelallty.  and  the  huter  wHh  great  soikNty. 

Gibbon  and  other  modem  writers  have  falleii  lato 
the  error  of  difmameta.  Lord  Clarendon  and  many 
English  writers  preceding  him  are  chargeable  wiUipro- 
Jtotv;  *Few  authors  are  more  dear  and  perspicuous 
on  the  whole  than  Archbishap  TUIolson  and  Sir  Wil- 
■am  Temple,  yet  neither  of  inem  are  remarkable  for 
precision ;  they  are  loose  and  dtfk#<.*—BLAia.  *tlook 
upon  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  a  story-teller,  to  be  much  mora  insuflbr- 
aMe  than  aprelix  writer.'— SrasLs. 

BBNTENOB,  FROPOBITION,  PERIOD,  PBRA8B. 
Smumea,  la  LaUn  Matmtis,  Is  but  a  variation  of 
"  mC  (v.  Qptfaiea);  prspsrtlien.  «.  Prap—al: 
,  In  Latin  p«r<»Ai#.  Greek  wipMsf,  from  wtfl 
and  U^  way,  sifMfles  the  circuit  or  loand  of 
wmds.  whlsh  readen  tha  aenea  compleU;  aAraas, 
fWmtba  CMt  M^  10  tpiak»  Bl«Mfl0  Um  worda  at. 


about 


Tha  ssacsaes  eoMhda  of  aiqr  woali  wM^  < 
swilwiiat :  the  prspen'Msa  ennsisis  of  tha  tk 
balbra  the  mlad,  that  Is,  either  before  onr  owa  i 
or  the  minds  of  ochcn;  hence  the  term  ttmltma  aaa 
more  eepedal  regard  to  the  form  of  words,  and  tka 
frafnti»%  to  the  BMtter  contained  i  *  Bomaaipect  ta 
letters  iiointed  •tnienft  aad  forcible  ^«H«d«.*— Jomji. 
soa.  *  In  1417.  it  required  all  the  eloquence  and  asH 
thority  of  the  ramous  Gershon  to  prevail  npoa  tte 
council  of  Constance  to  coademn  tbis/r»pwitw,  that 
there  are  eoaM  caeee  la  whkh  ■ssarsinertoa  Is  a  virtaa 
more  mer'.itrleaa  hi  a  knight  thaa  a  equiee.*— Roacmr- 
soa.  Bademm  aad  prspMrtrf>a  are  both  need  leclnU- 
caUyorotherwlea:  the  faimsr  la  grammar  end  Ae^wfck, 
Um  latter  la  toglck.  The  «cal«*M  is  simple  aad  cosb- 
plex ;  the  prspstifrfsa  is  unjversalor  panleular.  ^ 
and  pArasc,  like  ^ 
are  eoMyeo.  wl 
oonnezloB  of  Ideas  by  which  It  is  formed;  we 


ssaleactf,  ai 
hereas  tJM 


are  foroM  of  words,  hat  thaj 


of  #Mil«ac«s  either  as  to  their  etnieture  or  their  nftl 
ment ;  hence  the  ttmlmt*  is  either  graauaatlcal  or 
moral ;  *  A  Mmt$nt*  may  be  defined,  a  aMral  i 
tlon  couched  in  a  fow  words.'— Baooiia.  The  j 
regards  only  the  structure:  It  Iseither  well  or  ill-tamed, 
longorehort.  It  le  la  fact  a  cooqdeu  swiftam  9mm 
onefuHstoploaaother;  'Pwisdr  arebeaaUful  wkaa 
they  are  not  too  kmg.*— Baa  iaaeoa.  Tha  tmat 
^iTMM  denotes  the  character  of  the  words; 

PisasliWM  words  can  beet  i 

la  aagry  pArass  the  aagry  I 

Henee  It  Is  either  vulgar  or  polite,  Idlometkk  or  general: 
the  sentence  muA  consist  of  at  least  two  words  to  mafca 
sense;  thep/brsM  may  be  a  single  word  or  ottaerwiBa. 

SILENCE,  TAC1TURNIT7. 

*  The  Latins  have  the  two  verbs  tUm  aad  Uem; 
the  former  of  which  Is  Interpreted  by  soaM  to  signUy 
toceesetospesk:  and  the  latter  not  to  begla  to  speak : 
othera  nisintain  the  direct  contrary.  According  to  tha 
present  use  of  the  words,  ailemf  expresses  lem  than 
UeUMTHitf :  the  silent  man  does  not  speak ;  the  udtmrm. 
man  will  not  speak  at  all.  The  Letwis  dcslgosted  the 
roost  profooad  tilsaes  bf  the  apilhel  of  lactturaa  «*- 
Jeahfe. 

SOeacs  is  either  occairional  or  haMtaal:  It  aMty  arise 
fVooi  circumstances  or  character ;  laetcanuiiy  is  aMStfy 
habitual,  and  springs  from  dispoaltkm.  A  toquacinai 
roan  may  be  tiUnt  it  he  has  no  oim  to  speak  to  hla^ 
and  a  prudent  man  will  always  be  siisal  where  ha 
finds  that  speaking  would  be  dangerous:  a  tsrif  a 
man,  on  the  other  Jiand,  may  occasionally  make  aa 
efibrt  to  speak,  but  he  never  speaka  without  an  eOort. 
When  tiUmn  la  habitual,  it  does  not  wring  frma  as 
unaaiiahle  character:  but  Untwniiv  baa  alwaya  hi 
Bource  in  a  vicious  temper  of  the  mind.  A  sifsat  man 
may  fiequenUy  contract  a  habit  of  «tl«nes  from  ihaaghft* 
fulness,  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  offending:  a  ama  It 
(acttam  only  from  the  suUeoness  and  gtooaUncas  of 
his  temper.  Habits  of  retirement  render  mm  wfwif; 
savages  seMom  break  their  tiUmf :  company  will  aat 
correct  faettunutp,  but  rather  Increaee  It.  Um  ob- 
server is  necessarilv  nittU  ;  if  1m  speaks,  it  Is  oa|y  hi 
order  to  observe:  the  melancholy  man  Is  imtvally  ta* 
cetera;  IfhespeakSiitlswIUipaintohinMelll  Beoeoa 
sityff,  talk  llule  wiUi  others  aud  much  with  yenraalf; 
the  Btlent  man  observes  this ptecept ;  the  Itaitm-mmtm 
exceeds  it; 

Sifaass  Is  the  perfectest  herald  of  Joy; 

I  were  hut  Utile  happy,  If  I  ooQid  say  i 


'Pythagoras  enjohied  his  scholars  in  aboohite  sOcaer 
for  a  long  novldate.  I  am  frir  from  approving  toch  a 
tmkitntitf:  but  I  htghlv  approve  the  end  aad  Intent  ef 
Pythagoras'  ii^unctlon.'— Cbatmam. 

SILENT,  DUMB,  MUTE,  8PEBCBLB8B. 

Not  speaking  Is  the  common  Idea  included  In  the 
signification  of  these  tenns,  which  dttkr  either  la  tha 
cause  or  the  drcnmstanoe:  HUmt  (v.  Sitemt)  Is  alto- 
gether an  Indeflnhe  and  general  term,  expiesslng  Ilttit 
more  than  the  conunon  Idea.    We  may  be  Hind 

*VMaAhhi 


ENGLISH   SYN0NYME8. 


beeauM  we  will  not  ipeak,  or  we  may  be  nUiU  beeauee 
we  cannot  apeak ;  but  in  diitinctkNi  fhNU  the  other 
termaitlaalwayaeaiplojredinUielbrniereaae.  Sofloe- 
limea  It  ia  alao  laaed  flguratlveljp  to  denote  aendlof  forth 
uoaound; 

And  Juat  before  the  eooflnea  of  the  wood, 
The  gliding  Lethe  leada  her  sOaU  flood. 

Dktdbh. 

Dmmk^  from  the  Oermaa  dmwtm  atopid  or  Uiotick,  de- 
mitet  a  pbyaical  incapacity  to  apeak:  hence  peraona  axe 
aaidtobebomdwaA;  they  may  lilcewlae  be  ^aai*  from 
temporary  phyaical  canara,  aa  from  grief,  ahame,  and 
the  like;  or  a  peraon  may  be atnick  dwal ;  *The  truth 
of  it  ia,  half  the  great  talkera  in  the  naUoo  would  be 
alruck  immk  weca  thia  fountain  of  diaoourae  (party 
Ilea)  dried  up.*— ADmaoii. 

T  la  liatening  fear  and  dmn*  aanaieBBent  all. 
TBOMaoii. 
MuU,  In  Latin  ««<««,  Greek  livrHs  ftcm  idtt  to  abut, 
algnUlea  having  a  abut  mouth,  or  a  temporary  dtoabitlty 
to  apeak  from  arbitrary  and  incldenta)  cauaea:  hence 
the  oflke  of  anilM,  or  of  peraona  who  engage  not  to 
apeak  for  a  certain  time ;  and,  In  like  manner,  pemna 
are  Mid  to  be  mnU  who  dare  not  give  utteiance  to 


JIhila  waa  hia  tongue,  and  upright  alood  hia  hair. 
DEYvni. 
Long  wmtt  be  atood,  and  leanhig  on  hli  auff, 
flia  wonder  witneaa*d  with  an  Idtot  laugh. 

IIBTOBJI. 

apteekUsBy  or  void  of  apeech,  denotea  a  phyaical  inca- 
pacity to  apeak  ftom  incklental  cauaea;  aa  when  a 
paiaoa  folia  down  tfteeJdus  In  an  apopleetick  flt,or  ki 
s  of  a  violeot  oootuaion ; 


But  who  can  paint  the  knrer  aa  he  alood, 
Plerc*d  by  aevere  amaiement,  hating  Hfe, 
f^mktt§9t  and  flx*d  in  all  the  death  of  wo. 

TBoMaow. 

TO  SPEAK,  SAT,  TELL. 
SpMkj  V.  TV  »pMJt:  amifi  in  Saxon  »4$gmt  Oermaa 
dfCM,  Latin  aaea  or  ««fiiar,  changed  laio  daca,  and 


aofCM, 

Hebrew  msr  (o  vociferate :  edl,  hi  Saxon  (aallca.  Low 
German  u2l«m,  foe,  la  probably  an  ooomatopeia  fai 

To  jpecft  may  aimply  eonalat  hi  uttlHng  an  articu- 
late aooad ;  but  to  toy  la  to  mmmTinlaiti*  vrniG  Idea 
by  meana  of  worda:  achUd  bv%\i\s  iu  rpi-^k  ihv  tuti- 
vent  hopena  Ita  llpa  to  utter  any  acknowltclgLH!  mnunl ; 
bat  it  will  be  aoBse  time  before  ii  can  mb^  sny  thlr>E  r  a 
neffMM  la  aald  to  *p—k  high  or  H'tw,  diitincUy  nt  jr>i]i!9- 
llBctly ;  but  he  tmift  that  which  \ji  Uik  or  Htii^f ,  rifiht  or 
Wrong:  a  dumb  man  cannot  ^ea.k;  a  (imi  chihupc  5^y 
My  imnt  that  la  worth  hearing!  we  *pf:a.k  \s\ngunp^ 


we  jf  eaJk  aenae  or  nonaenae.  we  tptik  intel 
anintelllglblv;  but  we  tiqr  wnat  we  thmk  at  i 
In  an  exlen<Md  aeme,  neuk  may  refer  an  matii 


fj  we  tptsk  intelligibly  or 

'i  *t  %bt  ii[in}. 

,  BUCh  to  lti::ie 

•a  to  aound ;  but  then  It  appllea  only  to  general  caaea, 
and  ««y  to  particular  and  muaing  drcumatancea  of  life: 
ll  la  a  great  abuae  of  the  lift  of  apeech  not  to  apM*  the 
•rath ;  It  la  very  culpable  m  a  pemo  to  aey  that  he  wtU 
*>  a  thing  and  not  lo  do  It 
To  gam  and  (all  are  both  the  ordinary  acttona  of  men 


»«ay 
la  their  dally  Intereoorae;  but  »mif  la  very  partial,  It 
may  eomprehendaingle,  unconnected  aentencea,  or  even 
aingle  worda:  we  may  aiqr  yea  or  no;  but  we  tett  that 
which  la  eoomected,  and  wMch  foraaa  more  or  leaa  of  a 
■arrattve.  To  «ay  la  to  cornmankaie  that  which 
paaaea  In  our  own  minda,  to  eipieaa  our  ideaa  and 
foeltnp  aa  they  riae ;  to  (en  ia  to  communicate  eventa 
or  cireomataneea  reapectlng  ouraelvea  or  othera:  It  fo 
HOC  good  to  let  cUMran  amif  fooHah  thina  for  theaake 
of  talking;  it  to  atlR  woiae  for  them  to  be  eneowaged 


in  umng  every  thing  they  hear:  when  every  one  to 
allowed  to  §*if  what  he  likea  and  what  he  thinin,  there 
wlU  commonly  be  more  tpernktrg  than  hearers;  thoae 
who  accufltoro  themaelvea  to  uU  fona  atorlea  impoae  a 
tax  upon  ochera,  which  to  not  repaid  bv  the  plaanira  of 
their  company. 

Men*a  reputationa  depend  upon  what  othen  »&»  of 
them ;  reporta  are  spread  by  roeana  of  one  man  taOm^- 
anocher;  *  He  thatquestioneth  much  ahall  laani  much, 
~~' 1  much,  for  he ahaU  give  occaaloii  to  thoae 


whom  be  aaketh  to  pleaae  tbeoiaalvea  in  jyaaify.'— 

Bacom. 

5a«,  Yorke  (for  aore,  if  any,  thou  eanat  fctt), 
What  virtue  ia,  who  practtoe  it  ao  welL 

Jsimia. 

NEWS,  TIDINGS. 
AVi0«  impllea  any  thing  new  that  to  related  or  circa- 
lated :  but  tiding§^  from  ti4$^  signiflea  that  which  flowa 
in  periodically  Uke  the  tUe^  and  cornea  in  at  the  too- 
meot  the  tbina  happens.     JWw*  to  unexpected;  it 
serves  lo  gratify  idle  curiosity;  *  I  wonder  that  in  the 
preaent  situation  of  affairs  you  can  take  pleaaure  ia 
writing  any  thing  but  luw^.^— SpacTATom.    TidimgM 
are  expected ;  they  serve  to  aUay  anxiety ; 
Too  aooa  aome  demon  to  my  fother  bora 
The  cidmf « that  hto  heart  with  aaguiah  tore. 

Falgomb. 
In  time  of  war  the  pobllck  are  eager  after  aava;  and 
they  who  have  relatlvea  in  the  army  are  aaxlooa  to 
have  tMngs  of  them. 

TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 
The  Idem  of  golag  over  any  words,  or  octhma,  to 
common  to  all  theae  temoa.  B^mL  from  the  LatIa 
r»ptt0  to  aeek,  or  go  over  again,  to  the  general  terai 
ioctading  oohr  the  common  Idea.  To  ranis,  rdkearaa 
and  rec^iimiue^  aro  modes  of  f^ttittoa,  conveying 
eaeh  aome  acceaaoty  Idea.  To  rsoite  to  to  rtpgmt  In  a 
formal  manner ;  to  rtkmrf  to  to  rtmuit  or  rteU*  by 
way  of  preparatloa ;  to  rmofitttUu  Ia  to  rtpet  In  • 
mtaMite  and  apedOck  manner.  We  ri^pcal  both  actloM 
and  worda;  we  rttiU  only  worda:  we  rapemt  aingia 
worda,  or  even  sounds;  we  rwtia  always  a  form  ot 
words:  we  reptiU  our  own  words,  or  the  worda  of  an- 
other; we  rseits  only  the  worda  of  another:  wer<;p#a( 
aname;  wersct(canode,oraaetof  verses:  werepeat 
for  purpoaea  of  general  convenience;  we  reeiu  for  tlw 
niencec  -    -    - 


or  amusement  of  othera;  werdl««rMlbr 
some  speciflck  porpoaa,  either  for  the  amuaement  or 
inatructlon  of  othera :  we  raccptCaiala  for  the  Inatrue- 
tkm  of  othera.  One  ramgatt  that  whkh  he  wiahea  to 
be  heard; 
I  could  not  half  thoae  horrid  Crimea  nysal, 
Nor  half  the  pontohmanta  tboaa  ertoMa  have  met 

Dbtsbb 
Apieee  of  poetry  to  reettad  before  a  company 
*  Whenever  the  practice  of  radtattea  waa  diauaed,  tne 
works,  whether  poetical  or  biatorical,  periahed  with 
the  author8.*>-JoHKaoa.    A  piece  to  rektar§4d  In  pri- 
vate, which  to  Intended  to  bereeicad  la  publlck;       ^ 
Now  take  your  tnma,  ye  muaea,  to  r«kMw»9 
Hto  friend'a  complainta,  and  mighty  magick  verae. 

Drtpbii. 
One  rtciipttalalcs  the  general  beadaof  that  which  wa 
have  already  apoken  in  detail;  •  The  parto  of  a  Judfa 
are  todtrect  the  evktoaee  to  asoderata  laogth,  repaUHoiiu 
or  loipertlnency  of  apeech,  to  rssaip^Calafa.  aetoct,  oaa 
coUaia  the  maiailal  pointa  of  that  whteh  baa  bean 
aald.'— BAOoa.  A  maaier  moat  alwaya  rtftt  to  hto 
acholara  the  InatructkMi  whkh  he  wishes  them  lo  m- 
aaember;  Hoasar  to  aald  lo  have  ruiud  hto  vamea  la 


befbre  they  parfBoHrm  in  pnbHek ; 
the  leading  polais  la  their  dtoooaiaa. 
To  rsyaal  to  commoaiy  to  uaa  the 
rmiU,  to  raft«ara«,  and  to  raeapitalals,  do  not 
aarily  requlra  any  verbal  aaoMoeaa  We  np* 
ralhrwhotwa  hearapokeo  by  another;  bmwe  raetts 
and  rrtsaras  evaata;  and  wa  rasyirafafs  In  a  cowclae 
manaar  what  haa  baea  atlarad  la  a  partlcolar  manner. 
An  echo  r^saCa  with  the  greataat j» oasibie  praelsioa; 
Homer  rset'ia*  the  namea  of  all  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
leadera,  together  with  the  namea  and  acoount  of  their 
oountrtoa.  and  the  number  of  the  foreea  whkh  they 
commanded ;  Vligll  makee  ^naaa  to  rdtoarra  before 
Dido  and  bar  courtkra  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  hto  own  advanturaa;  a  Judge  tumpHmUub 
evidance  to  a  jury. 
To  njpaaf ,  rsctta,  and  rtuMit^i^Uu  are  anpkyed  la 
"Itlng.  aa  well  aa  In  speaking;  raVarta  la  only  a 
daorapaaktog.   Ittoaomediiaaabcautyteaiykco 


ENGUSH  SYNONYByCS. 


^^JSSmhoeomury  to  ruofifUU  Uie  principal 
•renti  of  any  partkular  period. 


REPETITION,  TAUTOLOGY. 

j^yrtOi^  !•  to  UirtjIW  ~<j«  ■"«  ^ 
thetotter beinf a •peclea of TickMM r»p«i»too«.    Ttoeie 
nay  be  ftequenl  rmetiU^na  which  are  warrantal  hir 
;S«lty^?eonTe3«ice;  boi  toatotofy  It  thai  which 
Dowlaeaddetoeilhertbeaeo^ortheeDUiid.    ArjJ- 

Uti0n  may,  or  may  no«t  «>«^  "TJJ-^^.Sji^ 
words ;  bat  tmut0Ug9,  from  the  Greek  ravrd  the  — ~* 
and  Xtyt  a  word,  aupppeea  aoeh  a  aai — — 
prewloD,  aa  reoden  the  aiffnlflcation  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eugland  there  are  aome  r$n- 
titi^,  which  add  to  iheaolemuUyof  itoa  wanhlp;  la 

to  truly  and  really  t«ilWvi^  where  the  ■a^lhtof  b 
repeated,  tboufh  under  never  ao  much  variety  of  ex- 
preaslon.*— SoQTB. 

TO  RELATE,  RECOUNT,  DESCRIBE. 

Rdtsy  In  Latin  rtUtms,  participle  ofr^ftrr^j  rig- 

nttea tobring  that  to  the  notice  of  ottera wMeh haa 

before  been  broofht  to  our  own  notice;  r«Miiiatopn>- 

rly  to  Mral  again,  or  eMsl  over  .H^in ;  dwcr<K 

the  Latin  acnae 


or  an  Individual  natnn;  Ualory  la  tlM  vM«m  of 
natiooal  eveiiU ;  Mograpby  to  tiie  rettOwn  of  partlca  lar 
lived;  »Thoae  rtUtum*  are  couinMmly  of  nwrt  ymkm 
In  which  the  writer  ttlta  bto  own  tiMy.'— Jomiww- 
Recital  to  the  relation  or  repetltlou  of  actual  or  cxtotlns 
clrcumatanoea ;  we  listen  to  tlie  vcitml  of  mtofortonea, 
dtotriaaea,  and  tRe  like;  •  Old  men  fUl  earily  Into  ro- 
cttato  of  past  transactioos.'— Johmsoii.  The  rrtatimm 
may  concern  matters  of  Indifference;  the  rseOsX  la 
always  of  aomechUig  that  affects  the  (ntereato  of  aoM 
Individual:  the  pagea  of  the  >wimall^  are  MM  wlito 
the  rtUUv  of  dally  occoneoces  which  limply  amM 
In  the  reading;  but  the  reeiul  of  another's  woes  often 
draws  tears  from  the  audience  to  whom  It  is  made. 

A«|«tM»  and  rsetui  are  seldom  employed  but  ia 
connexion  with  the  object  rHaUd  or  raeited;  nmrrmti9m 
to  mostiy  used  by  Itsdf :  hence  we  sav  the  rUmtum  or 
any  particular  circainatance ;  the  rscrtal  of  anyone's 
calainitles;  but  an  aifecting  narrativ^  or  a  Ma 
narrativa;  *  Cynthia  was  much  taken  with  my  n 
raiips.'— Tatlbr. 

ANECDOTES.  MEMOIRS,  CHRONICLES, 
ANNALS. 


■ram 

down. 


*  to  write,  to  UtenQy  to  write 


The  Idea  of  giving  an  aoootmt  of  eventoorelrw- 
itances  to  eommon  to  aU  these  terma,  wMeh  dMbr  In 
theoMeetandclrcoBMtanceaof  the  aetioo.  Maiaia 
■aid  generally  of  aU  evenla,  both  of  thoaa  whfck  eon- 
ewn  others  aa  weH  as  ourselves; 
O  Muse!  the  causes  and  the  crimes  retaU, 
What  foddess  was  provok*d,  and  whence  her  hate. 

Dktdbr. 

Raewnt  to  aald  particularly  of  those  which  concern 
oundves,  or  la  which  we  are  interested; 
To  rseevat  Almighty  works 
What  wwda  or  wogoe  of  seraph  can  81^  1 

HtLTOK. 

Those  Who  rslals  an  they  hear  ofteti  rslals  that  wWch 
never  happened;  It  is  a  gratification  to  aa  old  soldier 
to  fwwnf  an  the  transactionB  In  which  he  bore  a  ptrt 
durimr  the  mUltaiy  career  of  hto  early  youth.  Events 
are  relatad  that  have  happened  at  any  period  of  time 
Immediate  or  remote;  one  rwMtiO*  moMy  thoee  things 
which  have  been  long  passed :  In  raeammtimg,  the 
.memory  revertt  to  past  scenes,  and  eaunU  over  aU 
that  haa  deeply  Interested  the  mind.  TraveUers  are 
pleaaed  to  reUU  to  their  (Heads  whatever  they  have 
seen  remarkable  In  other  countrlea;  the  rteMmtmf  of 
our  adventures  In  dtotant  reckms  of  the  gipbe  has  a 
peculiar  Intercat  for  aU  who  hear  them.  We  may  re- 
UtseltherbywriUngorbywordofmooth;  werscMmc 
only  by  word  of  mouth:  wrhera  of  travete  sometimes 

Sre  themselveB  a  laUtode  In  raUUng  more  than  they 
re  either  heard  or  aeen;  he  who  rssMmis  the  ex- 
pk>lto  of  herotam,  which  he  haa  either  wltoessed  or 
Mfonned,  wiU  always  meet  with  a  dettgfated  ao- 

jlslsle  and  iscsanC  are  said  of  that  only  wMeh 

panes;  d«t«rt»s  to  said  of  that  which  txtota: 

UU  the  partlcnlara  of  our  ioamey;  and  weasscrtas 
the  country  we  pMs  through.  Paraaoal  adventure  la 
always  tho  snfaieiBt  of  a  raiaHam;  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  things  are  thoaa  of  the  Haeriptian,  We 
rslols  what  happened  on  msetlag  a  Mend ;  we  dMertts 
the  dress  of  the  partiaa,  or  the  ceremonies  which  are 


JinaedaU,  from  the  Greek  dvicJeref ,  i  ^ 
toooBununtoaied  in  a  private  way ;  smmmv,  in  FrencH 
flMMsrirM,  from  the  word  sMMMry,  slgniOes  what  serrea 
to  help  iKe  memory ;  ekramieU^  In  French  cirsncls, 
from  the  Greek  xp6vai  time,  signifies  an  account  of  tba 
times:  aniM^,  from  the  French  ciumIm,  the  Latto 
mmmi  a  year,  signifies  a  detaU  of  what  passss  In  the 

All  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  narrative  aKva  or 
less  connected,  that  may  serve  as  maiertato  for  a  re- 
gular history. 

jlnaedaua  eoBslat  of  personal  or  detached  drevm- 
stances  of  a  pubUck  or  private  nature,  Involving  one 
suMect  or  moic.  AnaedaUa  may  be  either  moral  or 
political,  literary  or  biographical:  they  may  serve  an 
characteristlcks  of  any  IndivMaal,  or  of  any  parHeolar 
nation  or  age;  *I  allude  to  those  papers  in  which  I 
treat  of  the  flteraure  of  the  Greeks,  canylng  dowa 
my  hlslory  In  a  chain  of  aimaedataa  twm  the  earOeal 
Doets  to  the  death  of  Menander.*— CwBami.ARn. 

JlfssM^  may  inetade  aiMcd«l«s,  as  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  leading  subjea  on  which  they 
treat;  mamaira  are  rather  connected  than  r 


they  are  a  parrtal  narraUve  respecting  an  faMllvidnal, 
■nd  comprehending  matter  of  a  puUIck  or  privaio 
nature;  they  aerve  as  wkammriaia  of  what  oo^  not  to 
be  fbifotien,  and  toy  the  foundation  cither  for  a  htokiry 
or  a  life;  ^Casar  ^ves  ua  nothing  but  sMSMtrs  of  hto 
own  times.*— Cuixan. 
Cftrenwlsff  and  a$maU  are  altogether  of  a  pnhttek 

regularaad 


RELATION,  RECITAL,  NARRATION. 
<  ROatUm^  ftom  the  verb  rtlots,  denotes  the  act  of 
relaUng;  rscAsX,  flrom  raeita,  denotes  the  act  of  re- 
etffnjr;  narrothM,  fWna  narrals,  denotea  the  thing 
nari^tai.  Ralatiau  to  here,  as  in  the  former  para- 
^graph  (a.  TV  raUU),  the  general,  and  the  others  parti- 
•cular  teroM.  /Matian  applies  to  every  ofetfect  which 
<lh  rdMtd,  wbftfiar  of  a  pnbBck  or  private,  a  aatkmal 


and  approach  the  nearest  to  the  i 

genuine  history.  Ctowuelesregtoiertheeventoasthey 
pam;  ammaU  dIgestJthem  into  order,  as  they  occur  la 
the  course  of  the  year.  Ckramielaa  are  mtamta  aa  to 
the  exact  point  of  time;  cmieto  only  piaaemj  a 
general  order  within  the  period  of  a  year. 

Cabrentcto*  detaU  tho  events  of  smaU  as  weO  as  laiia 
communltieik  as  of  particular  dtotricto  and  dtiea; 
amiala  ^eHMii  only  the  evento  of  natioiia.  Ctowueiss 
include  domestick  Inddenls  or  such  things  as  ooncen 
Individuato.  The  word  anii«I«,  In  its  proper  sena^ 
relates  only  to  such  things  as  affect  the  great  body  oC 
the  publick,  but  It  to  fteqoently  empfoyed  la  an  las- 
proper  sense.  ChreawlM  may  be  confined  to  simple 
matter  of  fbct;  ammaU  may  enter  into  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  events;  •  Hto  «ye  was  so  piercing 
that,  as  ancient  tkranidaa  report,  be  could  binnt  the 
weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  tooklog  at  them*  « 

JOBMSON. 

Could  you  with  patlenoe  hear,  or  I  relate, 
O  nymph!  the  tediooa  ommI*  of  our  fhte. 
Through  such  a  train  of  woee  If  I  should  roa 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tato  be  done. 

DKTsxa. 
Jinaedotaa  require  point  and  vivacity,  as  they  seem 
rather  to  amuse  than  kistruct ;  the  grave  historian  wHI 
always  use  them  with  caution;  memaira  require  au- 
thentkhy;  ekramktea  require  accuracy;  aanalv  re> 
quire  clearncw  of  narratkm,  method  in  the  disposltloa, 
ImpartlaHqr  In  the  representation,  with  almoat  every 
rtqulshc  that  constitutes  the  true  hiatorian. 
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Jlwai»U9  and  wrawtrt  are  of  more  modern  uae 
AranicU*  end  «im«I«  were  frequent  In  former  ages . 
Iliey  were  tlie  first  hbtorkk  nuNiumeutt  whlcb  were 
Mauiped  with  the  impreetion  of  the  simple.  (Vanlt.  and 
mde  roannen  of  early  times.  The  cAromele*  of  our 
present  times  are  principally  to  be  ftnind  in  newspapers 
and  magaa^nes;  tlie  amiats  in  aaaaal  regitters  or 
retrospects. 


ACCOUNT,  NARSATIVB,  DESCRIPTION. 

AcevftMt,  V.  Ace^mmt^  fdfwmf;  narroltvs,  ftom 
nmrr^Ut^  la  In  Lathi  sarrsliM,  participle  of  nmrro  or 
gnrnm,  signifies  that  which  to  made  known ;  descrip- 
tion. fhMn  deserib*,  in  Latin  itseribo,  or  d»  and  scriko, 
8%nlfles  that  which  ia  written  down. 

jtee0iuU  la  tlie  moat  general  of  these  terms;  what- 
aver  to  noted  as  worthy  of  remark  to  an  aeeeiwl;  nmr- 
raftM  to  an  aceount  narrated ;  dMcraptten  an  account 
described. 

jteeouni  liaa  no  reference  to  the  person  giving  the 
aeeooot;  a  nmrrmtin  omisc  have  a  narrator;  a  d«- 
l  have  a  describer.    An  account  may 


come  from  one  or  aaveral  quarlera,  or  no  apedfled 
quarter;  but  a  aarrcCtM  and  dcccr^tion  beapeak 
tbemadves  aa  the  production  of  aome  individual. 

An  account  may  be  the  statement  of  a  single  fact 
only ;  a  narrative  muat  always  consist  of  several  coo- 
flected  incidents;  a dMen^(t#ii  of  several  unconnected 
particulars  respecting  some  common  ot^ecL 

An  account  and  a  ieocriftion  may  be  oooununlcated 
either  verbally  or  In  writing;  a  aarrcCtM  to  mostly 
written. 

An  aeeoumt  may  be  given  of  political  eventa,  natural 
phenomena,  and  domotlck  occurrences ;  as  the  sign- 
ing of  a  treaqr,  the  march  of  an  armv,  the  death  and 
Itoeral  of  an  Individual ;  *A  man  of  business,  In  good 
oompany,  who  glvea  an  account  of  hto  abilities  and 


I,  to  hardly  more  insupportable  than  her  they 
call  a  notable  woman.*— SraaLa.  A  aarrsA'»«  to moetly 
personal,  respecting  the  adventurea,  the  travels,  the 
dangers,  and  the  escapee  of  some  particular  person 
*  Few  norrati^cM  will,  either  to  men  or  wonten,  appear 
more  IncredlUe  than  the  bistorlas  of  the  Amaxoos.*— 
loHNsoN.  A  ieocHftion  does  oM  so  much  embrace 
occurrences,  aa  characters,  appearancea,  beauties,  de- 
Ibcts,  and  attributes  In  aeneral:  'Most  readers,  I  be- 
Hevei,  are  more  charmed  with  Miltoo*s  ieoeriftion  of 
paradtoe  than  of  hell.*— Annison. 

AccounU  fttMn  the  armlca  are  anximuiy  looked  finr 
In  time  of  war.  Whenever  a  neuraiive  to  Interesting, 
it  to  a  species  of  reading  eageriy  aought  after.  The 
ieaeripttona  which  are  given  of  the  eruptioas  of  vol- 
eaooea  are  calculated  to  awaken  •  strong  degree  of 
curiosity.  An  account  may  be  AJse  or  true;  a  narr»- 
tine  clear  orconibsed;  a  deoer^tion  lively  or  duU. 

FABLE,  TALE,  NOVEL,  BOMANCB. 

WMe^  hi  Lailn/a»«la,  t^omfor  to  neak  or  tell,  and 
tels,  from  to  teU^  both  designate  a  species  of  narration ; 
nseW,  Ui  Italian  neecOa,  to  an  extended  f«l«  that  has 
MeslCy;  rowumce^  from  the  Italian  resume,  to  a  won- 
derful talOf  or  a  Csis  of  wooden,  such  as  was  most  la 
wue  In  the  dark  agea  of  European  literature. 

Diflferent  species  of  composition  are  ezpresaed  by  the 
above  words.  The  fable  to  allecortcal ;  its  actions  are 
natural,  but  its  agents  are  mostly  Imaginary ;  •  When 
I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  hearing  Ibe 
aonga  und  faklee  that  are  come  from  fbtber  to  son.  and 
are  most  In  vogue  among  Che  eommon  people.*— A  nm- 
aoM.  The  tale  to  fietltioai,  but  not  Imaginary;  both 
the  agents  and  actions  are  drawn  from  the  passing 
lof  llfb; 


Of  Jason,  Theaeoa,  and  such  worthies  old. 
Light  seem  the  teiss  antiquity  baa  told^Wi 
Chids  and  goddesses,  aniroato  and  men,  trees,  vege- 
tables, and  fnanlmaie  objects  In  genenrat,  may  be  made 
Hw  agents  of  m/abUi  but  of  a  CsIs,  property  speaMng, 
only  men  or  sapematnrai  spirits  can  be  the  agents:  of 
the  ftmner  description  are  the  celebrated  /sWss  of 
jfisop;  and  of  the  latter  the  calst  of  Marmomel,  the 
talst  efCb»eanil,tbaOMnesacaiM,*e.  FMoe 
wtinmt  fcr  Iiisw union;  talcs  principally  Ibr  aon 
meat:  /sMsr  constot  moaUy  of  only  one 
MdoA,  Ami  wMah  a  moral  awf  be  dr 

to* 


always  of  many,  which  exdte  an  fnterat  Ibr  aa  In- 
dividual. 

The  tale  when  compared  with  the  novel  to  a  staBpla 
kind  of  fiction,  it  consists  of  but  few  persons  In  tha 
drama;  while  the  novel  on  the  contrary  admlla  of 
every  posriMe  variety  In  characters:  the  CsIs  to  told 
without  much  art  or  contrivance  to  keep  the  reader  la 
suspense,  without  any  depth  of  plot  or  impoitanoa  hi 
the  catastrophe;  the  iieo«l  aflbrds  the  greatsst  soopa 
for  exciUnc  an  interest  by  the  rapM  sooeesrion  of 
events,  the  lnv<rivemeni8  of  interests,  and  the  anravcf' 
ling  of  its  plols ;  'A  iMvel  conducted  uoon  one  unMMm 
plan,  containing  a  series  of  events  in  familiar  Ufb,  to  la 
ellbct  a  protracted  comedy  not  divided  toto  aeia.'— 
CoiiaBakAifn.  If  the  novel  awakena  the  attentioa, 
the  remance  rivets  the  whole  mind  and  engages  tha 


aifbctions;  it  presents  nothing  but  what  to  extiraontt- 
nary  and  calculated  to  fill  the  Imagination :  of  the 
former  description,  Cervantes,  La  Bage.  and  Fielding 
have  ghren  us  the  best  specimens ;  and  of  the  latter 
we  have  tlie  best  modem  specimens  from  the  pen  of 
Mra.  Baddilfe :  *  In  the  romancee  fonnerty  written, 
everv  transactkm  and  sentiment  waa  so  remote  fhMB 
all  that  passes  among  men,  that  the  reader  waa  In 
little  danfer  of  aMklng  any  appUcatioo  to  himself.**- 

JOBKSOK. 


ANECDOTE,  STOBY,  TALK 
JSneedotOt  v.  Aneedoteo;  otorf,  like  history,  aooHi 
fkom  the  Greek  lorsplw  to  relate. 
An  anecdote  (v.  Anecdotes)  has  but  Htde  taddent,  and 
o  plot:  a  etorf  may  have  manv  Incidents,  and  aa  im- 
portant catastrophe  annexed  to  it,  the  word  etorp  betof 
a  contraction  of  history:  there  are  many  aneedoteo  re- 
lated of  Or.  lohnson,  some  of  which  are  of  a  trifling  na- 
ture, and  others  characteristick ;  etorieo  are  generally 
lohl  to  young  peopte  of  ghoets  and  viakins,  which  ara 
calculated  to  act  on  their  fears. 

An  aasedste  to  pleasing  and  pretty ;  a  story  to  fHght' 
fill  or  melancholy :  an  anecdote  always  constoto  of  sonsa 
matter  of  fact ;  a  otorf  to  ftMioded  on  that  which  to  reaL 
Aneedoteo  are  related  of  some  dlitlngutohed  persoan 
dtoplaylM  their  characters  or  the  drcomstanees  of  their 
Uvea;  *How  admlrablv  Eapin,  the  most  popular 
among  the  French  critlcks,  was  qualified  to  sit  In  Judge- 
ment upon  Homer  and  Thucydldes,  Demosthenes  and 
Flato,  may  be  gathered  fh>m  an  anecdote  preserved  by 
Menage,  who  afllnns  upon  hto  own  knowledge  that  La 
Fevre  and  Saumur  fUmlshed  thto  a 


theOfeak 


ling  critick  with 
which  he  had  to  cite,  Bapin  hhoMir 


being  totally  lanorant  of  that  language.*— WxaToii. 
Stonee  (kom  life,  however  strikhig  and  wooderfkil,  wU 


aekkun  Impress  so  powerfullyaa  those  which  a 
from  theworMofsplritt;  *  Thto  story  1  once 
to  omit,  as  It  appears  with  no  great  evidence : 


are  drawn 


MP  vuMi.  mm  •»  myyvmMm  iriui  uv  great  %wnmH^o  iimrt  umw 

I  met  wMi  any  confirmation  but  In  a  letter  of  Farquhar, 
aad  he  only  retauea  that  the  Mineral  of  Dryden  was  tu-' 
multuary  and  eonftised.*— ioKason.  Anecdote*  sarva 
to  amuse  men,  storM*  to  amuse  children. 

Tha  stenr  to  either  an  actual  fbct,  or  something  feign- 
ed; the  tale  to  always  fetgned:  etorieo  are  circolated 
respecting  the  accidents  and  occurrences  which  happen 
to  persons  in  the  same  place ;  talee  of  distress  are  tokl 
by  many  merely  to  excite  compassion.  When  both 
are  taken  fbr  that  which  to  fletitloos,  the  story  to  ehta^ 
an  untruth,  or  fbhifying  of  some  (bet,  or  It  to  allofeihor 
an  invention ;  the  csIs  to  always  an  invention.  Aa 
an  untmth,  the  stsry  fa  commonly  told  by  children ; 
and  aa  a  fiction,  tha  stery  la  commonly  made  Ibr 
chUdren; 


the  villaga  rooaes  up  the  0f«, 
While  wall  atteiiad,  and  as  weU  half 
Heard  aoleaui,  goea  the  goblin  «tory 


as  weU  believed, 
sryroond. 

TnoMaon* 


The  fato  to  of  dssper  inventkm,  and  serves  Ibr  a  moea 
aeriooa  sad,  good  or  bad ; 
He  makes  that  pow'r  to  tremtaOng  natlona  knoam. 


But  rarely  this,  not  fbr  each  vulgar  end, 
I  anperstltlaiii  idle  tales  pretend.— Jaama. 


As  I 


CAST,  TUBN,  DESCBIPTKXr,  CHAJUCTBB. 
Ctet,  fhrni  the  verb  la  sasi  (v.  7b  sas<)y  signifies  that 
'  )eh  is  cast,  aad  hare,  by  an  eneaslsa  of  tha  asnsa, 
Ibvm  In  whkJk  It  to  cast:  iar%  §mm  dm  yerb  to 
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l«n^  ilfBttBi  •!»  tfce  tet  of  ti»ni<»^,  or  th«  iwfc««  of 
tmming:  ieseriflUn  aiffiiiaeithe  act  of  dssenkmg,  or 
tlM  iUm  whicli  Is  lo  bo  d^enked;  tlmftUr  to  ibai 
by  wliicii  tte  cAorsclir  ii  knowo  or  deUnuioed  (v. 
OMrocttr). 

What  ifl  •««<  If  wtlidia;  wtatfiinM  to  natural :  Um 
former  to  Um  act  of  KNMferoifa  afMit;  Uie  laltw  to 
tlw  act  of  UMiul^eei  Itself:  iKace  the  •««<,  as  appUear 
bto  topeiaoue,  respecto  itet  wblcb  tlM9  are  madeby  cir- 
canstaDoes;  tbe  tiira,  tbat  whkh  tbey  are  by  ibem- 
Mlves :  thus  tkere  are  religious  f»i§  in  iadlat  that  to, 
BMO  fBt  la  a  eertain  fom  of  rellgioo ;  and  Men  of  a 
particular  moral  cast,  tlMt  to,  such  as  arscMt  in  a  par- 
ttoutar  DWMild  as  respects  tbeir  tblnkinc  and  acting ;  so 
In  Uke  manner  men  of  a  particular  iwrn,  ^^}!^y  t 
•pMta  their  kidiaatloos  and  tasiee ;' My  mind  to  of  such 
a  particular  —ai^  that  the  telling  of  a  shower  of  rain, 
or  the  whisUlM  of  the  wind  at  such  a  tisse  (the  night 
season)  to  apt  to  OU  my  thoughts  with  something  awful 
and  solemn.'— Addisom.  *  There  to  a  very  odd  inrm  of 
thought  required  for  thto  sort  of  wriiinf  (the  fair;  way 
of  wilting,  t  Drydea  calto  U) ;  and  it  to  IropossUile  for 
a  poet  to  sucoeed  in  it,  who  has  not  a  partkular  <«f  <  of 
tency.'— ADKaoN.  Df^riftmi  to  a  term  lea  definite 
than  either  of  the  two  former;  Itrespecto  alt  that  may 
be  said  of  a  person,  but  particularly  that  whkh  dtotm- 
gutobes  a  man  from  others,  either  In  hto  mode  of  thlnk- 
int  or  acting,  in  hto  habits,  In  hto  manners,  in  hto  lan- 
guage, or  hto  tasle;  *ChrisUaa  statesmen  thiok  that 
those  do  not  believe  Christianity  who  do  not  cate  it 
should  be  preached  to  the  poor.  But  as  they  know  that 
charity  to  not  ooolkied  to  any  imcr^immy  thev  are  not 
deprived  of  a  due  and  anzloua  sensation  of  pUy  lo  the 
distresses  of  the  miserable  greau*— Boau.  The  •»•- 
reslcr  inthto  senee  to  a  species  of  dMcr^Cten,  namely, 
the  imcrtatwn  of  the  prominent  teaturca  by  which  an 
ol|)ect  to  dtoUngttlshed ; 

Each  drew  filr  dUrael«r«,  yet  irane 
Of  tiioae  they  feigned  exccto  their  own. 

Dknbam. 
Tbe  tatt  to  that  which  marks  a  man  to  others ;  tbe 
Ivm  to  that  which  may  be  known  only  to  a  man's  self; 
tbe  4Mcription  or  ekaraeUr  to  that  by  whkh  he  to  ds- 
«crt^«d  or  made  known  to  others.       ^        ^         ^, 

The  ea#c  to  that  which  to  fixed  and  uncbangeabte; 
the  turn  to  that  which  may  be  again  (arasd ;  and  the 
d$$eript»9n  or  cUracttr  to  that  whkh  varies  wHh  the 


A  nfislsr  contains  HMNra  Ibsneiihi 
events,  with  dates,  actors,  J^  In  all 


.  fbritt 
events,  with  dates,  actors,  J^  In  all  matters  of  publiclc 
IntereM  ;  I  am  credibly  informed  by  an  amk)uary  who 
has  searched  the  regiiterBj  tliat  Uw  maids  of  hoooor,  la 
Queen  Cltoabrth's  time,  were  allowed  ihreo  rumps  o£ 
beef  for  their  brfakibat.*— Anouon. 

TO  ENROL,  ENLIST  OR  LlffT,  REOI8TES, 
RECORD, 
of  M  or  ni  and  rill,  ilgnlftea  to 
"   '  a  book ;  nOMf, 


place  in  a  roll,  that  is,  in  a  roll  of  paper  or  s 
compounded  of  in  and  ftVt,  sonifies  to  pot  down  In  a 
Itot;  register  to  in  Latin  rtgtttmm^  from  regettmrn, 
partkiple  of  rerero^  signifying  to  put  down  ia  writing; 
rteord^  in  Latin  recorder,  compounded  of  re  back  or 
^pidn,  and  c*r  the  heart,  signifies  to  bring  back  tu  the 
heart,  or  call  to  mind  t^  a  memorandum. 
Enrtl  and  entigt  respect  persons  only :  rtgitUr  n- 

•Jiinca  OJ 


persons  and  things;  record  respects 
Enrol  Is  senerally  spplied  to  the  set  of  tnsertliig  nai 


inge  only. 

ing  names 

Anciently  no 


LIST,  ROLL,  CATALOGUE,  REOI8TER. 
Li•t^  in  French  Uste^  and  German  litu^  comes  (Vom 
die  German  Ui»u  a  last,  signifying  In  general  any  long 
and  narrow  body ;  roll  signifies  ia  general  any  thing 
ToUod  up,  particularly  paper  with  Its  written  contenU ; 
eotoUgut*  in  Latin  esiaiajnu,  Greek  xardXoyof,  (Vom 
HmroMym  to  write  down,  dgnlfies  a  written  enumera- 
tioa;  roMiotmr  cornea  from  the  Latin  verb  regtro  («. 
.  To  onrot). 

'  A  eollectloB  of  oUecta  brou^  into  some  kind  of 
order  to  the  common  Idea  Included  In  tbe  signification 
of  tbeae  terms.  Tbe  contents  and  dtoposltloa  of  a  Hot 
to  the  most  simple;  it  emirists  of  little  more  than  names 
arraaged  under  one  another  in  a  kwg  nanow  line,  asn 
list  of  words,  a  Iti t  of  plants  and  flowers,  a  Itot  of 
voters,  a  Hot  of  visits,  a  lut  of  deaths,  of  births,  of 
marriages ;  *  After  I  had  read  over  the  list  of  tbe  per- 
sons elected  Into  tha  Tiers  Etat,  nothinf  whkh  tJiey 
aAerward  did  could  appear  astonishing.*— BumES. 
MoU^  which  to  figuratively  put  for  the  contentt  of  a  reU. 
to  a  Hot  roOod  up  for  convenience,  as  a  long  roU  of 
saints;  *lt  appears  from  the  ancient  roltr  of  parlia- 
ment, and  from  the  manner  of  etmosing  the  lords  of  ar- 
tkles,  that  the  procesdtngs  of  that  Mgh  court  roost 
have  been  In  a  great  measure  under  their  direction.*— 
RoBBKTsoN.  Oiteli^vs  hnrolvee  more  detalto  than  t 
simpto  !>«< ;  H  specifies  not  only  names,  bat  dales,  quali- 
ties} and  clrcumstaacca.  A  list  of  books  conulns  their 
litfes;  a  eatalogut  of  books  contains  an  enumeratton 
of  tbeir  sUe,  price,  number  of  virtumea,  edition,  4te. ; 
a  rott  of  saints  simply  specifies  thehr  names;  a  ca<«- 


In  an  orderly  manner  Into  any  book ; 
man  was  sulfbrad  to  abide  in  England  above  forty  dan. 
miless  he  were  enrolled  in  some  titlilng  or  diecennary.' 
— Blackstork.  Enlist  to  a  specks  of  enrolling  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  military,  or  persons  tnteiid^  for 
military  purpoees ;  '  The  lords  would,  by  lietimg  theii 
own  servants,  persunde  the  geniicmen  of  the  town  m 
do  the  llke.*--CLARKRnoi«.  The  enrobnemt  to  an  act 
of  authority ;  the  enlisting  to  the  voluntary  act  of  an  in- 
dividual. Among  the  Romans  it  vras  the  eflk«  of  tha 
censor  to  enrol  the  names  of  all  the  cHlnns  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  number,  and  estimate  their  property 
In  modem  timea  soldiers  are  mostly  ratoed  by  meioa 
of  enUeting. 

In  the  moral  application  of  the  terms,  to  enrol  to  to 
assign  a  certain  place  or  rauk :  to  enlist  to  to  imt  one's 
self  under  a  leader,  or  attach  one*s  self  to  a  party. 
Hercules  was  enrolled  among  the  gods ;  *  We  find  our- 
selves enrolled  in  tbto  heavenly  family  as  «ervantB  and 
as  sons.*— Sprat.  The  common  people  are  always 
ready  to  enliet  on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebellion: 
*  The  time  never  was  when  I  would  have  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  any  fiictlon,  though  I  might  have  carried 
a  pair  of  colours.  If  I  had  not  spumed  them,  in  elth« 
legion.*— Sia  Wm.  Jonks. 

To  emvl  and  register  both  Imply  writing  down  in  • 
book ;  but  the  former  to  a  less  formal  act  than  tbe  latter 
The  Insenlon  of  the  bare  name  or  designation  In  a  cer 
tain  order  to  enough  to  constitute  an  enrolment.    it#> 

C  storing  comprehends  the  birth,  frunily,  and  other  col- 
teral  circumstances  of  the  Individual.  The  object  of 
registering  likewise  differs  from  that  of  enrolling 
What  Is  registered  serves  for  friture  purposes  and  to  a 
permanent  utility  to  society  In  general ;  but  what  to  en 
reUed  often  serves  only  a  particular  or  temporary  end 
Thus  In  numbering  the  people  It  to  necessary  simply  (o 
MirsI  their  names ;  but  when  in  addltioB  lo  thto  it  wss 
necessary,  as  among  the  Romans,  to  ascertain  their 
rank  in  the  slate,  everv  thing  etmnected  vritb  their  pro^ 
pernr,  their  Ibmllv,  and  thehr  connexions  required  to  be 
registered.  So  in  like  manner  in  more  nsodem  timoh 
It  lias  been  found  necessanr  ft>r  tbe  good  govemmeot 
of  the  state  fo  register  the  births,  marriages,  and  deatte 
of  every  cltleen.  It  to  manifest,  therefore,  that  what  to 
regitUred.  as  Ite  as  respects  persons,  may  be  said  to  be 
fmroUsd ;  but  what  to  enrolled  to  not  ahvays  registered  ; 
*I  hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  ioonial,  and  to 
register  all  occurrences  and  ohservauoDs,  for  your 
friends  here  expect  such  a  bookof  traveto  aa  has  not 
often  been  seen.*— Johhson. 

Register  J  in  regard  to  reeerd^  has  a  no  less  dbvioos 
distinctfon :  the  former  to  used  fin-  domestkk  and  cirll 
transactions,  the  latter  fi>r  publiek  and  political  events. 
What  to  regieiered  serves  for  the  dally  purnoses  of  the 
community  collectively  and  Individual^ ;  what  to  rs* 
corded  to  treasured  up  In  a  qwelal  manner  for  parti- 
eular  reftvenea  and  renMmbrance  at  a  dtotaat  period. 
The  number  or  naoMsof  streets,  houses, carriages, and 
the  Uke,  are  registered  hi  diArrent  oOcea;  the  detdi 


Ay!  In tba caMsfBS yt 

Ashoands,and " 

Attbriht 


Hogms  ytfo  for  nan. 
grivlmundSL,  mongisls,  sp 
t  ar  daga.<*0aijBspBAKa. 


cura, 


ts  whkh  rsgard  grants,  charters,  privileges, 
and  tha  like,  either  of  indlviduato  or  partkular  towns^ 


are  rscsrdsrf  In  the  archivea  of  nations.    To  t 
thareftve,  a  formal  speoies  of  r^fisterimg: 
when  we  reee>rd.  but  we  do  not  always  rscerd'whwi 
ynreginter;  *■  TIm  medato  of  the  Romans  wars  ihife 
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vpoa  a  iHiadred 
■hUlinfi  or  ball^ 


tbnusftod  piacn  of  moo^,  lUra  our 
paoee.*— Abmmmi. 

la  an  ajueadad  and  ifarativa  appUeaikm  tUnfiaia/ 
ba  aaid  to  ba  r^gistertd  ia  the  memory,  or  avaala  re- 
frdU  In  hiaiory.  IVe  have  a  riflit  to  teliava  that  tba 
actions  of  good  laen  ara  regitUred  In  heaven,  and  that 
their  name*  are  emrMed  amonc  the  Mint*  and  angeb; 
the  particular  Myiiigt  and  actioni  of  princes  ara  re- 
tmrdtd  la  history,  and  handed  down  to  the  lateat  noa- 
tariiy. 

RECORD,  REGISTER,  ARCHIVB. 
JZaeard  Is  lakaa  for  the  thing  rutrdti;  rtgitier, 
cither  for  the  thing  rtgUUred^  or  the  place  in  which  it 
isr^yijfstsd;  mrOkifM,  laostly  for  the  place,  and  soroe- 
Umes  for  the  thing.  The  rscer^  are  either  historical 
4afalls,or  short  notices:  the  rtfi$Ur»  are  bat  short 
iMtiees  of  particular  and  local  circumstaoces ;  the  tr- 
9kiw9  are  always  eoanected  with  the  sute.  Every 
place  of  antiquity  has  its  ree^rd*  of  the  dlflbrent  dr- 
cawstaaces  which  have  beea  connected  with  ha  rise 
•nd  progress,  and  the  Tarlous  changn  which  U  has 
exparienced.  In  puMick  rtgitttn  we  And  accounts  of 
fhaiUes,  and  of  their  various  connexions  and  fluctua- 
tioos;  lu  pubHek  Tddvta  we  And  all  l^fal  deeds  and 
iBstranents,  wMch  Involve  the  Interests  of  the  natioa, 
both  la  Iti  lateraal  and  external  eeooooiy. 

TO  CALL,  BID,  SUMMON,  INVITE. 

CsR,  la  Ita  abstract  and  original  sense,  signifles  simply 

to  give  an  expression  of  the  voice,  in  which  It  agrees 

with  the  Oermaa  tthaU,  Swedish  ikuiU  a  sound,  Greek 

aaXlw  to  call,  HabrawSlp  the  voice;  Md  and  iav^ts 

haw  the  same  deriyatiop  as  explaloed  hi  the  preceding 
article;  #«siMsa,  in  French  soaraur,  changed  from 
nmwkfur^  Latin  nbm»nto^  iignllles  to  give  private 
■otioe. 

The  idea  of  signlfVing  one*s  wish  lo  another  to  do 
•oy  thina  is  Included  in  all  theae  terms. 

To  coil  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  sooBd ;  we 
BMy  cM  by  simply  raising  the  voice:  to  taotCs  is  not 
even  confined  to  sounds ;  we  may  tavcra  by  looks,  or 
aigna,  or  even  by  writlnc:  to  Md  and  twmwt^m  require 
the  express  use  of  words.  The  actions  of  emUinr  and 
iamtimg  are  common  to  aaimala  aa  well  aa  aien:  the 
ahaep  call  their  yoang  when  thoy  bleat,  and  the  oxen 
their  compaaioas  when  thc^  low;  cats  and  other  lb- 
malea  amoag  the  bratea  taatts  their  young  to  come  out 
from  their  bed  when  it  is  proper  for  them  to  begin  to 
walk;  to  hid  and  tmmmmk  ara  altogether  confined  to 
human  beings. 

calf  and  hid  are  direct  addreases:  to  laeiisand  mm- 
aiaamay  pam  through  the  medium  of  a  second  person. 
I  eM  or  hid  the  person  whom  I  wish  lo  come,  but  I 
aend  Mm  a  aaanaaas  or  imviimtimt. 

CsUiKf  of  ilacif  expresses  ao  OMire  than  tha  simple 
desire;  but  according  to  cireumftanoea  It  may  be  made 
to  express  a  command  or  entreaty.  When  equals  fU 
each  other,  or  Inferiours  eM  their  sopenoors,  it 
anxmnts  simply  to  a  wish ;  *  Ladronias,  that  famous 
capuin,  was  emlUd  up  and  told  by  his  servants  that  the 
general  was  fled.*— Knowlbs.  When  the  dam  caUs 
her  young  It  aaiooats  to  supplicating  entreaty;  but 
when  a  nther  cuUa  his  son,  or  a  master  his  servant,  it 
Isequivalant  to  a  command:  *  Why  came  not  the  slave 
back  when  I  eaUed  him  r— SiAESPSAaa.  To  hid  ex- 
presses either  a  command  or  an  entreaty:  when sapa- 
rioars  Md  It  Is  a  positive  command ; 

Saint  WIthold  footed  thrioe  the  woM : 

Ha  met  the  ntght-mare  and  her  nioefokl. 

Bid  her  alight  and  her  troth  plight— SvAKanuma. 
When  equals  Md  It  Is  aa  act  of  civility,  parttcalariy  hi 
the  phrases  to  hid  %velcome,  to  hid  God  spe«!.  to  hid 
Ibrewell,  and  the  Ilka,  which,  though  ther  ma/  be  used 
by  sunerlours,  are  neverthelem  terms  of  kindness  and 
equality; 

I  am  Kd  forth  to  sapper,  Jearfea ; 

There  ara  my  keya.— SHAKSPXAEa. 
To  samaiaa  ia  alwaya  bnperatlTe ;  to  imriu  alwaya  In 
the  ^rfrft  of  kindness  and  courtesy.    Persons  hi  an 
•Uftons  of  nfo  bare  occasion  to  eaa  each  other;  but 
It  ia  in  action  moat  bcfltihig  the  aopvloor;  coMdaadI 


taeasavealOM  the  actkma  of  aepeiloufa  and  amiaht 
tOMMuaaaistheactofasaperioaronly. 

C^Uing  is  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  drawtag  the 
o^^lo  or  ftom  a  peraoB  or  another  ol^aot,  wbeaea 
the phraaes toeatfup,ortocalioli;te.  Bidding^  as 
a  command,  may  be  employed  for  what  we  wish  lo  ba 
done;  but  *tdd^  In  the aenae  of  aa  ma^CaiMn  Is a»> 
ployed  for  drawing  the  otjfect  to  our  place  of  raaidancek 
iao>£ni/ is  employed  fur  either  purpose.  9mmiMni»g 
la  an  act  of  aoihori^,  by  which  a  person  to  obiiaad  to 
make  his  appearance  at  a  given  place. 

These  terms  preserre  the  same  diatliictioo  In  thek 
extended  and  flfiuraiiveaoeapiation ; 

In  a  deep  Tale,  or  near  aome  ruin'd  waR, 

lie  would  the  ghoals  of  siaughtafd  aoldieia  sell. 

Davanr. 


*  Be  not  amaaad,  m/I  all  yonr  i 
my  reputation,  or  bid  forewell 


to  you,  < 

forewell  to  your  good  lifo  fbt 
ever.*— SaAUPBAaa.    *  The  soul  makes  use  of  her 
memory  to  eaU  to  mind  what  she  is  to  tteat  of.*— DtrrrA. 
The  star  that  hids  the  shepherd  fold. 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.— Milioh. 
This  aOaale  may  be  nUaa,  the  next  aaolhar'a; 
But  still  aU  HMrtais  ought  10  wait  the  aaanasna. 

SiunL 
sun  follow  where  aaspidoQS  fates  nmUs, 
Caram  the  happy,  aad  the  wieiohad  sUght^Lswia. 

TO  CITE,  SUBIMON. 

Ols,  V.  7b  eit4t  qmtU;  sMsisisa,  In  Preaeh  sasism'. 
Latin  jswenaw  or  sa*ais««s,  compounded  of  nk  ana 
MMMs,  aigniiea  to  give  a  private  tothaatloa. 

The  idea  of  callinga  paiBoa  antherlutively  to  appear 
is  comoDon  to  these  terms.  Ofts  is  need  In  a  general 
aense,  sawsma  In  a  partlcutar  and  technical  aeaaa:  a 
pamon  amy  be  dUd  to  appear  before  hla  auperiour ;  he 
Is  nmmtned  lo  appear  before  a  court:  the  atatioa  of 
the  individual  givea  aathority  to  the  aa  of  titing;  the 
law  Itself  gives  authority  to  that  of  ntwmoning. 

When  efts  is  used  in  a  legal  sense,  It  is  moaHy  eoi- 
ployed  for  witnesses,  aad  tMmman  for  every  occasion : 
a  person  Is  eiud  to  jIve  evidence,  he  Is  #asisi«aed  to 
answer  a  charie.  Ci(«  Is  seldomer  used  hi  the  legal 
sense  than  in  that  of  calling  by  name,  In  wMdi  general 
acceptation  it  Is  emptored  with  rward  toauttera,  «a 
apeclAed  In  the  aucceeding  article:  It  may,howaTer,be 
aometlmes  used  In  a  gend^  aenae ; 

E*en  aocial  friendship  dune  hla  ear, 

And  dut  hhn  to  the  pubUcfc  aphere.— SBBxaTOHS. 

The  legal  tothe  ordinary  aeaaa  of  swaaiaa;  it  may, 
however,  be  extended  hi  ha  appUcatioo  to  aay  call  for 
which  there  may  be  oocaaioo;  as  whea  we  speak  of 
the  samswas  which  Is  given  to  attend  the  death-bed  of 
a  (Hand,  or,  llguratlvely,  death  is  said  to  saswaa  nor- 
talsihMn  this  world; 

The  sly  enchantress  s«aMisa*d  aN  her  train, 

Alluring  Venus,  queen  of  vagrant  love, 

The  boon  eompianloB  Bacchua,  loud  and  vain. 

And  triekUig  mrmea,  god  of  fraodfhl  gatew^-Wiar 

TO  CITE,  QUOTE, 

Oilt  aad  fasts  are  both  derived  froaa  the  same  Laita 
verb  dtt  to  move,  and  tho  Hebrew  f)TD  to  aUr  up,  ate- 
nlfVIng  to  pat  In  action. 

To  cits  IB  employed  for  peraona  or  tbbiga;  to  rases 
for  thinga  only :  autboia  are  cicsd;  paasafes  ftom  their 
works  are  sasCsd:  we  eOsoaly  by  authority;  weyasis 
for  general  parposes  of  oonveaieoce.  Historians  ought 
to  ctf « their  authority  in  order  to  streogthen  their  evi. 
denee  and  Inspire  confldence;  'The  great  work  of 
which  JaaUnlaa  has  the  credit,  consbts  of  texts  col- 
lected from  law  books  of  approved  authori^;  and 
thoae  texta  are  adjiiated  according  to  a  scientlfical  ana- 
lysis: the  names  of  the  oricinal  authors  and  the  titles 
of  their  several  books  being  constantly  c/t«d.*— Sot 
Wk.  Jones.  Controversialists  most  fuste  the  objectfon- 
able  pasaagea  in  thoae  worka  which  they  wish  lo  con- 
Aile:  It  Is  prudent  to  ct'ls  no  one  whose  authority  la 
queetionable ;  it  ia  superfluous  to  fusis  any  thing  that 
can  be  easily  perused  in  the  original :  *  Let  us  consider 
what  is  truly  parlous  according  to  the  author  t  have 
to-day  fastsd  In  the  flront  of  my  paper.'— Stbbli. 
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NOiaB,  CRY.  OUTCEY,  CLAMOUE. 

are  pvtkiilar  klndi  of  nolMt,  dlAtrlog  sIUmt  In  tbe 
MOW  or  tbe  netore  of  Um  founds.  A  amm  ptoeeede 
•itberfiron  anUnaleorlnanUnateobiiects;  tbecrypro- 
ceedi  only  from  urinftte  ot^Jecta.  Tlw  report  of  a 
cannon,  or  tbe  lood  ■oondioccMloaed  by  n  hlfii  wind, 
are  nMfet,  but  noCer«M ; 

Nor  was  bis  ear  ton  peaTd 
With  n0i»9»  load  and  rulooua.— Mxltox. 
CHm  iMue  fhMn  birds,  beasts,  and  nen ; 


rhost,the 

Of  Tndana  and  RotlUans  rend  tbe  8Ues.->DaTSB». 
A»Ms«teprodnoedoAenbf  acddeat;  ncrirlsalways 
occMJoned  by  some  partlcnlar  dreamstance:  when 
viany  borses  and  earrtafes  are  fotng  tofeiber,  tbey 
make  a  great  um9;  banger  and  pain  cause  cris$  to 
proceed  botb  from  animals  and  buman  beings. 

JVW««,  wben  compared  with  cry,  li  sometimes  only 
an  audible  sound ;  tbe  cry  is  a  very  loud  nctcc ;  wbat- 
«ver  disturbs  sileooe,  as  tbe  (Uliog  of  a  pin  in  a  per- 
ftctly  stin  assembly.  Is  denominated  a  nsif ;  but  a  cry 
is  tbat  wbleb  may  often  drown  otbOTnmMs,  as  tbe  eriea 
.of  people  selling  tbings  about  tbe  streets.  A  cry  Is  In 
mneml  a  regular  sound,  but  citfcry  and  cUmour  are 
Irregular  sounds;  tbe  former  may  proceed  ftom  one  or 
■Mny,  tbe  lauer  from  many  In  coiijunctloo.  A  cry 
after  a  tbief  becomes  an  ciiXcry  wben  set  up  by  manir 
at  a  time :  It  becomes  a  cia««itr,  if  accompanied  wlih 
nliouting,  bawling,  and  nout§  of  a  mised  and  tumultu- 


tbe  pata  of  tbe  ladhridnl  to  dia 


Tbe  babe 


dung  cryfa# 
Uieitanllag  1 


to  his  nOTe*s  trii, 


Wtapiug^  wben  called  ft»rth  br  otbci**  sorrowa,  ts  an 
infirmity  wblcb  no  man  would  wish  to  be  without;  an 


UUMHIIIJ      ^W—^.U     WW    M.W..     nWWH      .^W..     WV     WW     .VMM 

an  expression  of  generous  sympathy  It  aflbnis€ 

relief  to  the  suflbrer; 
Thy  Hector,  wrapl  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Sbatt  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  Bor  see  thc« 


"TU. 


And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achlev*d,  whereof  all  hell  bad  rung, 
Bad  not  the  snaky  sorccrew  that  sat 
Past  by  hen  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
JUs'n,  and  with  hideous  Mlcry  iiish*d  between. 

MlLTOK. 

Their  darts  with  clesievr  at  a  dkianee  drive, 
And  only  kee|rtbe  langulsh*d  war  alive.— Damm. 
These  terms  may  all  be  taken  In  an  improper  as  well 
as  a  proper  sense.  Whatever  Is  obtruded  upon  tbe 
pubUck  notice  so  as  to  become  tbe  universal  sul^ect  of 
conversation  and  writing,  is  said  to  make  a  mcim;  In 
this  manner  a  new  and  good  performer  at  the  theatre 
nnakes  a  noi—  on  his  first  appearance ;  *  What  mm'cc 
have  we  bad  about  uansplanutkm  of  diseases,  and 
transAislon  of  bkwd.*— BAKsa.  *  Socrates  lived  In 
Athens  during  tbe  gn>at  plague,  which  bas  made  so 
Boneb  MctM  Ihrough  sll  ages,  and  never  caught  the  hi- 
<beikm.* — Adoison.  Jf$i§9  and  tUmowr  may  be  for  or 
Stfjalnst  an  object;  cry  and  cnfcry  we  always  against 
tte  obleet,  vanring  in  the  degree  and  ntanner  in  which 
they  display  themselves:  the  cry  to  less  than  tbe  eatery, 
and  this  Is  leas  than  the  cfsanwr.  Wben  the  pubUcJc 
voke  is  raised  In  an  audible  manner  against  any  par- 
ticular matter,  It  is  a  cry ;  If  It  be  mingled  with  intem- 
perate language  it  is  an  eatery ;  if  it  be  vehement,  and 
exceedingly  iMt«y,  it  is  a  cloweiir.  Partisans  raise  a 
tr^  hi  oid^  to  form  abodj hi  their  fkvour; 


I  all;  the  general  tr}/ 
Proclaims  Laocoon  Justly  doomed  to  die.— DaTnxN. 
TlM  discontented  are  aver  ready  to  aet  up  an  eatery 
against  men  in  power ;  *  Theee  eatcrice  the  maglttrai  es 
there  shun,  since  they  are  hearkened  unto  nere.*— 
flraiisBE  (m  IvUmt).  A  tUmtmr  for  peace  In  the 
time  of  war  to  easily  raised  by  thoee  who  wish  to 
thwart  the  government;  *The  people  grew  then  esat- 
Wttnt  In  their  claaienrt  fbr  Justice.*— CijjtxMDoii. 

TO  CEY,  WEEP. 

Ory«oiiiaiftQB  the  Greek  spo^,  and  the  Hebrew 
inp  to  cry  or  caR;  ws9,  in  Low  German  w^sn,  to  a 
vanatton  of  whine.  In  German  wctasn,  which  to  an 
onomatopeia.  An  outward  Indication  of  pain  to  ex- 
pr cased  t^  both  iheee  terms,  but  the  former  compre- 
Krods  an  audible  expression  accompanied  or  not  with 
tears ;  the  latter  rtmply  Indicates  the  shedding  of  teais. 

Cryimg  arises  from  an  impatience  in  suftrTng  corpo- 
real ^ns;  children  and  weak  people  commonly  cry.* 
tM^rmf  to  occasioned  bv  mental  grief;  the  wisest  and 
hest  ormen  will  not  disdain  sometintes  to  wm^. 

Oyis/ to  as  selfish  as  It  to  weak;  It  serves  to  reUeve 


TO  CEY,  8CEEAM,  8BEIEK. 

CrpfV.  TV  crjff  wMf;  scrsai  and skruk  m 
tloos  of  cry. 

To  cry  Indicates  the  utterance  of  an  aitkolate  or  am 
Inartlculaie sound;  serMSitoaspedesofcrynvIa  tba 
first  sense  of  the  word;  s*ric*  to  a  spedea  of  cryn^ia 
Its  latter  sense. 

Crwmg  to  an  ordinary  mode  of  lovd  utteraaoa  la- 
sortedtooncoauuonoccasfons;  one  cries  In  order  to 
be  heard :  •erumimg  is  an  Intemnerate  mode  of  crytiVt 
resorted  to  Oom  an  Impatient  desire  lo  be  heard,  or 
(Una  a  vehemence  of  fedlng.  People  sertaia  to  teaf 
people  from  tbe  mtotaken  Idea  of  making  themselvaB 
beard ;  whereas  a  distinct  articutotloB  will  atwaya  ha 
more  efllcadoue.  It  to  fVequently  necessary  to  cvy 
wben  we  cannot  render  ourselves  audible  by  any  other 
means;  but  It  to  never  necessary  or  proper  lo  mtwou 
Skritk  may  be  compared  with  erf  and  scr«c■^  as  ca- 
piessions  of  pain ;  In  thto  case  to  akriek  to  mote  thaa 
to  cry,  and  less  than  to  sctmsi.  They  both  dgalfy  lo 
cry  with  a  violent  eflfort.  We  may  cry  from  tbe  rilght* 
est  pain  or  Inconvenience;  but  one  sAHdfcs  or  scrsov 
;  only  on  ooeastoas  of  great  agonv,  either  corpoteal  or 
meniaL  A  child  cries  when  It  has  hurt  lis  finfer;  It 
«iHe&«in  the  moment  of  terrour  at  the  sight  of  alH^l- 
All  objiect;  or  screoau  until  some  one  comee  to  ita  aa* 


To  cry  to  an  action  peculiar  to  no  age  or  sex;  i 
MrMM  and  to  cJkrtcA  are  the  oommoo  actions  of  woMC 
and  children.  Men  cry,  and  children  serMsi.  for  assia 
ance;  excess  of  pain  will  sometimes  compel  a  ataa  i 
erji  out;  a  violoit  alarm  commonly  makes  foaiali 
ikritk: 

Like  a  thin  smcJce  hesees  the  spirit  fly, 

.— Ponu 


And  bean  a  feeble,  lamentaMa  cry. 
Eapadous  at  the  mother's  throat  ihi 
And  tear  the  scrrasmif  inlhnt  (h» 


THOMfloa. 

The  house  tofilTd  with  loud  lamentt  and  ctms. 
And  Bkrieks  of  wookea  rend  the  vaulted  throne. 

DaTnax. 

TO  CEY,  EXCLAIM,  CALL. 

An  these  terme  exprees  a  loud  mode  of  ^icakiag; 
which  to  an  that  to  implied  In  the  sense  of  the  woM 
erff  while  In  that  of  the  two  tatter  are  comprehended 
accessory  Ideas. 

To  0teUim,  ftoro  the  Latin  cxdasie  or  ex  and  claiM, 
to  cry  out  or  aloud,  signifies  to  cry  with  an  eflhrt;  call 
comes  from  the  Greek  mXIw. 

We  erf  fkom  the  simple  desire  of  being  heard  at  a 
dtotanee:  we  ezelmim  from  a  sudden  emotion  or  agfta- 
tionofmlnd.    Asaeryt •    "— 


an  erdosiatteii  bespeaks  surprise,  grief,  or  Joy.  Wa 
cry  commonly  In  a  laife  assembly  or  an  open  spaee, 
but  we  may  txeUim  In  ennvetsatkm  with  an  IndtvidoaL 


To  cry  to  loadertrnd  i 


urgent  than  to  calf, 
drowned  criec  for  help; 


man  who  to  In  danger  of  being 
he  who  wants  to  raise  a  hMd  calls  for 
cry  to  a  general  or  todlrect  address ;  a  c*U  to  a  pardc»> 
lar  and  immediate  addreea.    We  cry  to  all  or  any  wha 
may  be  withUi  bearing;  we  can  to  aa  individual  by 
name  with  a  direct  reforence  to  him ; 
There  white  vou  groan  beneath  the  load  of  lift. 
They  cry,  behold  the  mighty  Hector*e  wife  S-Fb», 

The  dreadfol  day 
No  panae  of  words  admits,  no  duU  delay ; 
Fierce  Discord  storms,  Apolfo  loud  exehmat, 
Fame  calls,  Mars  thaiider%  and  the  field  *a  hi  flama 
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LOUD,  NOIST,  mcmSOUNDINCp, 
CLAMOROUS. 

L^mi  itdoabUen  oonneeted,  through  tli«  inrdiuiu  of 
the Ctennan  Umt  a •ouml,  and  lauseken  to  llvrent  ^llh 
the  Oreek  kXivm  to  hear,  became  tounda  ire  (he  «lii«et 
of  hearing:  hmm,  having  a  r«w«,  Mice  ititfMH  arid 
iMsirM,  eoaea  from  the  Latin  ««««•  lohun,  »i)i;nl Tying 
In  general  ofleneive,  that  is.  to  the  acnM  os  hv^irm^,  of 
^amdliag,  and  the  like :  hMfh$0u»ding  signl  raos  i  h+:  ^nnm 
'an  pitdied  luwn  an  elevated  key,  ao  aa  to  iiiak«  a  j^rvat 
Boue,  to  tM9  beard  at  a  disunce:  ci4iMor«««,  IVoni  the 
Latin  eUama  to  cry,  signlflei  t:rying  with  a  load  voice. 

Lamd\§  here  the  geoeridc  term,  since  It  slgnliies  a 
flreateound.  which  ii  thekiea  common  to  them  all.  Ai 
an  epithet  tat  peraoM,  Umd  ia  moaily  uken  In  an  Indif- 
ferent aenae ;  all  the  others  are  taken  for  being  Uud 
beyond  raeaaure:  n^ity  la  to  be  intemperately  loud; 
kighMmmdiMg  la  only  to  be  Umd  flrom  the  bIgneM  of 
one*!  worda;  etamorouM  la  to  be  dlaagreeably  and 
painAiUy  Uud.  We  muat  speak  taudlf  to  a  deaf  pei> 
son  in  order  to  make  ourselves  heard; 

The  clowns,  a  boisterous,  rude,  ungovem'd  crew, 

With  furious  haste  to  the  hud  suounons  ilew. 

DmrDBM. 
Childica  wlU  be  aeisy  at  all  times  If  not  Jcepc  under 


Cleave  the  imqr  town.— Drtdkm. 
Flaiterers  are  alwaya  kigktwntding  in  their  euloidumfl 
of  those  bv  whom  they  expect  to  be  served;  *  I  am 
tooehed  with  aorrow  at  the  conduct  of  some  few  men, 
who  have  lent  the  authority  of  their  kigkaoMndimg 
nanea  to  the  deaicns  of  men  with  whom  they  could 
not  be  acquainted/— Burks.  Children  wiU  be  cU- 
mmroua  for  what  they  want,  if  they  expect  to  get  it  Imt 
dint  of  MMts ;  they  will  be  turbulent  In  caaa  oTreAiBaL 
If  not  under  proper  dbdpUne; 

Oaai'rsM  aioaiid  the  royal  hawk  tbey  fly. 

Drtdbw. 
Ia  the  bnproper  appllcatkm,  Uud  la  taken  In  as  bad  a 
aenas  aa  the  rest:  \hbUud—i  pratsss  are  the  least  to  be 
Mgasded:  the  applauae  of  a  mob  la  always  nM'«f ; 
— .. ^._^  ijil^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^  excite  contempt 

I  not  some  corresponding  sense:  It  Is  the 
of   an  Qippoahion    party  to  be  eUmm^uM, 
which  serves  thepurpose  of  exciting  turhuleiioe  ■nMH»t 


kMiMwudmg  t 

iroere  therela  i 


TO  NOHINATE,  NAME. 

JVasiiaafs  comes  Immediately  ftom  the  LaUn  umiI- 
sia<M,  participle  of  n»min»:  amm  cornea  from  the 
Teutonick,  Ax.  iMaM,  and  both  flom  the  Latin  nesMn, 
Ifcc  (».  TV  n«m«). 

Tonamimmu  and  to  nam»  are  both  to  mention  by 
mnm:  but  the  former  la  to  mention  for  a  spedflck  pur- 
jMse;  the  latter  la  to  mention  for  general  purposes: 
persons  only  are  tuminuied;  thinp  aa  well  aa  peiaooa 
are  aaMTrf;  one  aeaimatct  a  person  In  order  to  propose 
him,  or  appoint  him,  to  an  oOee;  *  EHxabeth  n«iif 
nmUd  her  coaunlssioners  to  hear  both  parties.*— £o- 
BKRTsoN.  One  nasMs  a  person  eaaually,  in  the  couiae 
of  eonvcfsation,  or  one  mmm  liim  In  order  to  mike 
some  inquiry  respecting  him ; 

Then  Calehaa  (by  Ulysses  first  Inspired) 

Waa  ttii'd  to  turns  whom  th»  angry  gods  lequlrM. 

DaMHAM. 

To  be  Marinafed  ia  a  pnblick  act ;  to  be  nasuri  la  gene- 
rally private:  one  ia  nomiuaUd  before  an  si  iiililj 
one  Is  iiasMd  in  any  place :  to  be  nMitaaisd  is  alwara 
an  honour;  to  be  nmmed  Is  either  honourable,  or  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  drcumatances  under  which 
It  ia  mentioned:  a  person  Is  nomtMUd  aa  member  of 
nrliament;  he  la  «a«Mnn  terms  of  rvpect  or  oihei^ 
wise  whenever  he  Is  spoken  of.  ^^      ^^ 

TO  NAME,  CALL. 
JflmuU  property  to  pronounce aome  word,  firom  the 
Lj^MMMu,  Oreek  Irsiui,  Hebrew DMJ;  call, ».  TV 

Botfi  theae  words  Imply  the  direction  of  the  sound  to 
5fJ?''!"'^*?SJ?2f"'VtoconllB»d  to  the  use  of  some 
dlMlMC  and  lignilkwit  aonnd;  eall^  to  Slid  of  M? 


sound  whatever :  we  aaay  call  wHhout  nasria^fi  but 
we  cannot  nmmt  without  caiUug.  A  person  la  named  by 
his  name,  whether  proper,  patronymick,  or  whatever 
Is  usual ;  he  Is  eaUed  aocordingto  the  characteristicka 
by  which  he  to  distinguished.  The  eroperour  Tiberiua 
waa  aasMd  Tibeiius ;  he  waa  e^Ud  a  monster.  Wil- 
liam the  First  of  England  to  mmmod  William;  he  to 
ealUd  the  Conqueror.  Helen  went  three  limes  round 
the  wooden  horse  in  order  to  discover  ttie  snare,  and, 
with  the  hope  ef  takbig  the  Greeks  by  surprise,  ealM 
their  principal  captains,  wAsiia^  them  by  their  wssim, 
and  counterfeiting  the  voices  of  their  wives.  Many 
ancient  natlona  in  noaua^  any  one  ealUd  him  the  son 
of  some  one,  as  Richardson  the  son  of  Richard,  and 
Robertson  the  son  of  Robert ; 

Some  haughty  Greek  who  livea  thy  tears  to  tM, 

Imbitters  all  thy  woes  by  naanay  me.— Pops. 

I  toy  the  deep  ftmndatlons  of  a  wall, 

And  iEnoa,  naai^d  ftom  me,  the  city  ealL— -Dbtsbii. 


NAME,  APPELLATION,  TTTLB, 
DENOMINATION. 


^•V*|M,  5.  TVnaaM;  ^pcUotiVa,  In  French  aMMlta^ 

1':  tSe,  in 


f^n,  Latin  uneUatio^  from  mp^o  to  call. 


that  by  which  a  penon  or  thing  to  <  ,  „ 

French  titre^  Latin  tilulu*^  ttmn  the  Greek  r/w  to  Ixm- 
our,  signifies  that  appeltotlon  which  to  aMignad  to  any 
one  for  the  purpose  of  honour ;  dtnaminttion  signiflea 
that  which  deiumiMstes  or  distingutohea. 

JVaas  to  a  generick  term,  tlie  rest  are  spedfiek.  What- 
ever  word  to  employed  to  dtotinguish  one  thing  from 
another  to  a  mmm» ;  therefore  an  fptUmlwn,  and  a  fills 
to  a  naaM,bot  not  vtes  esrsd; 

Then  on  your  nasM  shall  wretched  moriato  calL 

And  oflbr'd  victhns  at  your  altars  AIL— Drtobn. 
A  aaais  to  either  eoounon  or  proper;  an  mrnmOUtint. 
to  generally  a  common  nosis  gfven  for  some  speciflck 
purpose  aa  characterlstlck.  Several  kings  of  France 
bad  the  naaies  of  Charlea,  Louis,  Philip,  but  one  waa 
distinguished  with  the  appeUaUm  of  Bummerer,  an- 
other by  that  of  the  Simple,  and  a  third  by  that  of  the 
Hardy,  arising  ftom  particular  characters  or  circum- 
stances; *  The  Msies  derived  ftom  the  profession  of 
the  mintotrv  hi  the  language  of  the  present  age,  are 
made  but  the  fltpp«li«<te««of  scorn.*— Soimi.  A  itfis 
Is  a  species  of  appelUtimt^  not  drawn  ftom  any  thing 
personal,  but  conferred  aa  a  ground  of  political  die 
tinetion.  An  MfMllaltMi  may  be  often  a  term  of  re- 
proach ;  bat  a  Mis  to  always  a  mark  of  honour.  An 
^KpsUaCwa  to  givwi  to  all  ol^eeta,  anfanate  or  inani- 
mate; a  HlU  to  given  mostly  to  persona,  sometimes  to 
tUno.  A  particular  house  may  have  the  mpeUation 
of  *lheCottHe,*or<theHall:*  as  a  particular  person 
ioay  have  the  tills  of  Duke,  I^rd,  or  Marqutor*  We 
generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of  some  particu- 
lar merit  that  ahould  recommend  men  to  tlie  high  sta- 
tions which  they  possess.*— Addison. 

DenomiutUum  Is  to  particular  bodlea,  what  apptlU-' 
lien  to  to  an  individual ;  namely,  a  term  of  distloraoiL 
drawn  from  their  peculUr  character  atuTclrcum! 
sunces.  The  Chrlstton  world  Is  split  inio  a  number  of 
dilferant  bodies  or  communities,  under  tiie  dmMitea. 
liMu  of  CathoUcks,  Protestant^  Calrinlstt,  Presbyie- 
rians,  dte.  which  have  thebr  origin  in  the  peculiar  (orm 
of  fklth  and  discipline  adopted  by  these  bodies;  *  It  haa 
cost  me  much  care  and  thought  to  marshal  and  fix  tlie 
people  under  their  proper  dmesttaaiion*.'— Addison. 


TO  NAME,  DENOBITNATE.  STYLE,  ENTITLE. 
DESIGNATE,  CHARACl*ERtZE.  * 

Tb  aaaM  (v.  TV  nmas,  enlt)  stonifles  sbnply  to  give  a 
MSMtaor  to  address  or  specilVby  the  given  iams; 
*  I  could  naau  some  of  our  acquaintance  who  have  been 
obliged  to  travel  as  fkr  aa  Alexandria  In  pursuit  of 
mooev.*— Mklmoth  (/.etttrt  of  Oeero),  To  demmi. 
note  Is  to  give  a  specifick  moais  upon  some  speciflck 
ground,  or  to  dtotingubh  by  the  nosu;  'A  liable  in 
tragick  or  epick  poetry  tod«iMiirt«al«4ishnple  mhen  the 
events  it  contains  follow  each  In  an  unbroken  te- 
nour.*— Wartoh.  To  »tuU,  fitm  the  noun  «iy|«  or 
manner  («.  Diaion,  sfrfc),  signiflea  fo  addrem  by  « 
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"^■"^^Tiuome. 


Wbta  lorii  w«re  «fyM  ikibenoT 

SMABtTBAAB. 

To  ntkU  It  to  giv«  a  inecilick  or  approprUte  «c«m  ; 
« BctidM  tbe  Scripiare,  the  booki  which  tbey  caUeccto- 
■iattical  were  ibought  not  aowortbjr  to  be  brooflit  Into 
publick  audience,  and  with  tliat  ntm$  tbey  0$UitUd  tbo 
toolit  which  we  term  A  pocry  phaL*— Hooebb.  Adam 
umm$d  evtrj  thing;  we  inomintt*  tbe  man  who 
drinki  eicemlTeljr^  a  draakard  ;*  mbjecta  xtyl*  their 
monarch  '  Bis  fiu^iettir  ;*  hooka  are  tnUtUd  aceordhif 
lentoftbe     '" 


to  the  Judgement  of 

To  BOBie,  itnominaUt  »t^  and  tmtitU  are  tbe  aeti 
of  conecloat  ageato  only.  To  tfM^rM<«,  lignUytng  to 
Mark  out,  and  ekarmetmiUf  ilgnifyinf  to  Ibrm  a  cm- 
ra«l«rMiifr,  an  eald  only  or  thlati,  and  agree  wMh  the 
Ibrmer  only  IniiMrh  aa  worde  may  either  dg§ignmti 
or  eksrmeurixg :  ihiM  the  word  *  capacity'  la  caid  to 
dMgmu  the  power  of  hohling;  and  *  fineme'  ckmrac- 
untst  the  people  by  whom  it  wae  adopted;  *This  la  a 
plain  d$$ignutiM  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  one 
Und  of  etuff  uied  to  fktten  land  U  called  marie,  and 
every  one  knows  that  borough  la  the  iumm  of  town.' 
~8wiFT.  *There  are  fhces  not  only  Individual,  but 
gentiUttous  and  national  ■  European,  Asiatick,  Chinese, 
African,  and  Grecian  Ikces  are  c4aracl«rtMd.'~AB- 
■uraaoT. 

NAMK,  RBPUTATION,  EBPUTB,  ORBDIT. 

JVosM  is  here  taken  in  the  Improper  sense  fbr  a  lumt 
acquired  in  publick  by  any  peculiarity  or  quality  In  an 
object;  rnutmtUn  and  repMle^  from  rtpuU  or  r«  and 
f%tp  to  think  back,  or  in  reference  to  some  immediate 
obtect,  signilles  the  sute  of  being  thought  of  by  the 
publick,  or  held  In  publick  estimation ;  cr«h'f  («.  Otedit) 
algniflss  the  state  of  being  believed  or  trusted  to  general. 

Jtflama  Imnlies  aooMtUng  more  spedick  than  rtfu- 
(alisa;  and  repuUtitm  something  more  substantial 
Chan  aaau ;  a  iumm  may  be  acquired  by  some  casually 
or  by  some  quality  that  has  mors  show  than  worth ; 
repuUti^m  is  acquired  onlv  by  time,  and  built  only  on 
merit :  a  aaau  may  be  arbitrarily  given,  simply  1^  wav 
of  distinction;  r^uUUtm  is  not  given,  but  acquired, 
or  follows  as  a  consequence  of  one's  honourable  exer- 
llona.  A  physician  sometUnes  gets  a  mmm  by  a  single 
Insunce  or  nrofessional  skill,  which  by  a  combination 
of  fkvouraUe  circumstances  ho  may  convert  to  his 
own  advantage  in  forming  an  extensive  practice;  but 
unless  he  have  a  commensurate  degree  of  talent,  this 
umm4  will  never  ripen  into  a  solid  ryrsh'sw; 

Who  tears  not  to  do  111,  yet  (bars  the  nmas, 

And,  free  from  conadeoce,  Is  a  slava  to  (hme. 

Dbbbak. 
•  Splendour  of  repmuuion  Is  not  to  be  counted  among 
the  neceesaries  of  life.*— Jobhsoic. 

Inanimate  objects  get  a  bonk,  but  r^ntaUan  is  ap- 

Cled  onlv  to  perKNM  or  that  which  Is  personal.  Fashion 
llbersJ  In  giving  a  msmm  to  certain  shops,  certain 
streets,  certain  commodities,  ss  well  as  to  ceruin  tradei- 
people,  and  the  like.  Universities,  academies,  and  pub- 
lick institutions,  acquire  a  reputtion  for  their  learn- 
ing, their  skill,  their  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
the  arts  or  sciences:  nasis  and  reputatwn  are  of  a 
more  extended  nature  than  rtpuU  and  eredU.  Stran- 
fers  and  distam  countries  bear  of  the  iumi«  and  the 
rmKeCtM  of  any  thing;  hut  onlv  neighbours  and  those 
tr  no  have  tbe  means  of  personal  observation  can  take 
a  part  in  Its  r0p«t«  and  crtdit.  It  Is  possible,  therefbre, 
to  have«  iumm  and  repntation  without  having  repuU 
and  credit^  and  vie*  o«r«d,  for  the  obiects  whteh  con- 
atitute  the  Ibrmer  are  sometimes  diflerent  from  those 
which  produce  the  latter.  A  manafhctarer  has  a 
tuwie  for  the  exeellence  of  a  particular  article  of  his 
own  manufacture ;  a  book  has  a  »«au  among  witUngi 
and  pretenden  to  Htsraturet  a  good  writer,  however, 
aeeks  to  estabttsb  his  rnviatUn  (br  genius,  learning, 
industry,  or  some  praiseworthy  chaiactertatkk :  a 
preacher  is  In  high  r«j^uU  among  those  who  attend  him : 
a  master  aaina  great  credit  ttom  tbe  good  perform- 
ances of  his  scholars ;  *  Mutton  has  llkewlie  been  In 
great  rspacsaaiongourvallaat  countrymen.'— Anusov. 

Would  you  true  happiness  attain, 

Let  honesty  your  paalons  rein, 

80  live  in  crtdit  and  esteem. 

And  tbe  good  Basis  you  lost,  redeem —Oat. 


■  •■Mi  or  bad 
m  IB  the  good 
agood  or  bdH 


^nssMBod  npals  ara  taken  alter  in  • 
ssnae ;  repmUtiwu  and  ersdft  are  tak 
senee  only:  a  person  or  thing  BMy  get  . 
mmm;  a  person  or  thing  may  be  In  good  or  10  remmU; 
nfuutmm  may  rise  to  different  degrees  of  height,  or 
It  may  sink  agato  to  nothing,  but  it  never  siiriu  Into 
that  which  is  bad ;  credit  may  likewise  be  high  or  low, 
but  when  It  becomes  bad  It  is  diacrtdit.  Faaulles  gat 
an  lU  ntoM  for  their  meanness;  bouses  of 
ment  get  a  good  aaau  for 
houses  ten  Into  bad  rmnU  1 
a  landkwd  cooMa  toto  blah 
If  ha  ba  considerate  and  indi 


CHARACTER,  REFUTATION. 
From  tbe  natural  sense  of  a  stamp  or  marit  (a.  CU- 
raclsr,  UiUr)^  this  word  is  figuratively  employed  tec 
the  moral  mark  which  distiagulshesone  man  ftoa  aa- 


TtpuUtitmy  from  tbe  French  rtfrnUr^ 
repmU  to  think,  signlfles  what  is  thought  of  a  i 
dUroctsr  lies  in  the  maa ;  It  is  the  mark  of  what  be  is; 
it  shows  Itself  OB  all  occasioos :  repalattsn  * 
apon others;  It  la  what  they  thhik  of  bias. 

A  ckMrmeUr  Is  given  particularly 
termed  generally.  Indlvidaals  give  a  tkmrt 
another  (him  personal  knowledge:  publick 
constitute  the  rnrtttolaM.  CkmrmeUr  has  always 
foundation ;  It  u  a  positive  descnpHoo  of  soi 
r«;ptu«<»sB  baa  more  of  coBjecture  In  It;  Us 
hearsay. 

It  Is  possible  for  a  maa  to  have  a  flihrtpmuiigm 
has  not  In  rralliy  a  good  rterscfw;  aMwugta  ar 
really  good  cAaractor  are  not  likely  10  have  a  bad  . 
uthn;  *Let  a  maa  think  what  mutthadcs  of  tbasa 
among  whom  bed  wells  ars  totally  Ignorant  of  his  aaaw 
and  ekmrtUr;  bow  many  haaghie  thematlitti  100 
much  occupied  with  their  own  waaia  and  parsnlw  la 
nay  him  tbe  least  attention;  and  wbsrs  bis  rtfrnimtmi 
IS  la  any  degree  spread,  how  often  It  haa  been  attacked, 
and  how  many  rivals  are  dally  ilsittg  to  abate  il.*« 
Blaib. 

FAME,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 

FiMe,  ftom  the  Greek  ^lyil  to  say,  la  tbs  most  noisy 
and  uncertain ;  it  rests  upon  report :  repnUti^m  (•. 
ChM^aatr,  repuUtion)  Is  silent  and  solid ;  it  lies  mora 
In  the  iboufhts,  and  is  derived  fh>m  observatkm:  rs- 
Kswa,  in  French  Kwowsirfe,  ftom  nest  a  name,  sigalfles 
the  reverberation  of  a  name ;  UlsaBloadaa/asM,bal 
more  substantial  and  better  (bunded :  hence  we  say  that 
a  person's  /asi«  has  gone  abroad;  his  ryafiWaa  is 
established ;  and  be  has  got  rtmpwm, 

Kkwu  may  be  applied  to  any  object,  good,  bad,  or 
Indiderent; 

Europe  with  Afric  In  hb/i 

But  neither  shore  his 


hall  tola, 
shall  con 


DavM 
Rtpmutim  is  applied  only  to  real  emtaeace  In  1 
depariBMnt;  *Pope  doubtless  approached  Addlaoa, 


M  rimutrntian  cf  their  wH  fiiat  brought  tbeni 
together,  with  tbe  respect  due  to  a  awn  whose  aMUUsa 
wereaeknowledgnd.*— JoamoN.   ilsaswa  is  empluycd 
onlv  for  extraordinary  men  and  brlUiaat  exptohs} 
*  Well  constituted  governments  have  always  mada  the 
profession  of  a  physician  both  honourable  aad  advaa- 
tageotts.    Homer's  Machaon  and  Virgil's  luis  were 
men  of  rmswx,  heroes  in  war.' — Jubmsob.    'The/sais 
of  a  quack  may  be  spread  among  the  Ignorant  muU* 
lude  by  means  of  a  lucky  cure,  or  the  fum§  of  an  aa- 
thor  may  be  spread  by  means  or  a  popular  vrork;  *The 
artiat  flads  greater  returns  In  praOt,  h  the  author  to 
/«■!•.*— Anmaoif.  The  rqratcttsa  of  a  physician  resia 
noon  his  tried  skill  and  known  exparlenoe ;  the  rsaMm 
of  a  general  la  proportioned  to  the  magninida  of  Ui 
acblevemeats; 
How  doth  it  please  and  fifl  the  ntemorf  , 
With  deeds  of  brave  mwwn,  wUla  on  each  band 
HIstorick  urns  and  breathing  statuca  rise^ 
Aad  tpcaklog  buBia.-^I>rBB. 

FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOUR*  BBAR8AT. 

FasM  (v.  I'tau)  has  a  reteranea  to  tba  Mag  wMift 

^—  to  a;  It  foaa  afeast  of  1^^'  ^^ 
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tppttmt  Imtntmenialhy.    The  reptrtt  flrom  n  ud 
f^ru,  to  carry  back,  or  away  ttom  au  object,  bas 
always  a  reference  to  the  rtptrUr.    Rum0w\  In  Latin 
rvM#r,  flron  nw  to  ruab  or  to  flow,  hat  a  reference  to 
tbe  flying  nature  of  words  that  are  carried ;  it  Is  tliere- 
foro  properly  a  flying  r$p9ru    Htwit  'V^'*  to  (be 
receiver  of  tbat  which  is  said ;  it  is  Umiied  therefore  to 
a  small  number  of  speakers  or  reporters.    Tbe  /mm 
aerves  to  form  or  establish  a  character  either  of  a  per- 
aon  or  a  thing;  it  will  be  good  or  bad  according  to  clr- 
cumsuncee ;  the/osM  of  our  Saviour*8  miracles  went 
abroad  through  the  land ; 
Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  wbeieof  so  rlfo 
There  went  a/osM  kt  heav'n,  tbat  be  vn  kmg 
Intended  lo  create.— Miltoh. 
Tbe  r^pwt  serres  to  eommanlcate  Intmnaikm  of 
•vents;  it  may  be  more  or  less  corre^  according  to  the 
▼eracl^  or  authenticity  of  the  rtp^rUr;  rtports  of 
irktorlcs  mostly  precede  the  ofliclal  conflrmatfcm; 
*  What  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing  words 
to  me  which  I  never  spoke,  and  what  cremtCcisr  may 
give  to  such  rep^ru^  these  are  pohits  Ibr  which  It  b  by 
no  means  in  my  povm  to  be  answerable.*— Mblmoth 
(  Ltttert  0f  Cietn),    Tbe  ruwumr  serves  the  purposes 
of  fiction;  it  is  more  or  less  vague,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  times  and  tbe  nature  of  the  events ;  every 
battle  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  rumourt; 
For  which  of  you  will  stop 
Tbe  vent  of  hearing,  when  k>ud  niai#ttr 
Bpeaka  1— flsAXsrsAEs. 
Tbe  AMrtcy  serves  for  information  or  InstmcthNi,  and 
la  sekkHn  so  incorrect  as  it  Is  (kmiliar ;  *  What  In- 
fluence can  a  mother  have  over  a  daughter,  from 
whose  example  the  daughter  can  only  have  ktmrtrng 
bensflis  1*— Kicw  i  inaon 


FAMOUS,  CELEBRATED,  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Fmrnaus  slgniAes  literally  having  /mm  or  being  the 
caose  of /osM ;  it  is  applicable  to  uiat  which  causes  a 
■oise  or  sensation ;  to  that  which  is  talked  o(^  written 
upon,  discumed,  and  thought  of;  to  that  which  Is  re- 
ported of  fkr  and  near ;  to  that  which  Is  cUvulated 
among  all  ranks  and  ordera  of  men:  ce<«6rat<d  signifies 
literally  kept  in  the  memory  by  tLctUbrmtwnor  memo- 
rial, and  is  applicable  to  that  which  la  praised  and 
honoured  with  soiemnity:  r§n0Wiud  signifies  literally 
possessed  of  a  name,  and  Is  applicable  to  whatever  ex- 
tends the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to  be  often  re- 
peated :  iUustrious  signiflss  literally  what  has  or  given 
a  lustre;  it  is  applicable  to  whatever  confera dignity. 

Fkm»us  is  a  term  of  indefinite  import ;  It  conveys  of 
Itself  frequently  neither  honour  nor  dishonour,  since 
It  la  employed  indiflbrently  aa  an  epithet  for  things 
praiaewortl^  or  otherwlre ;  It  is  the  only  one  of  theae 
terms  which  may  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  othera 
rise  in  a  gradually  good  senee;  *  I  thought  it  an  agree- 
able change  to  have  ray  thoughts  diverted  from  the 
greatest  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  the 
■MMt/aaiMM  amoag  the  real  and  living.*— Aoomon. 

*  The  etUhrmt^d  Is  founded  upon  merit  and  the  dis- 
play of  talanc  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  gains  the 
subject  respect;  'While  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  I 
applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies, 
that  there  are  very  few  ctUkrmUd  books  either  in  the 
learned  or  modern  tongues  which  I  am  aot  acquainted 
with.*— Annisoir.  The  rmowiud  Is  founded  upcm  the 
possessloa  of  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities,  upon 
sQccessAil  exertions  and  an  accordance  with  pubUck 
•pinion;  it  brings  great  honour  or  glory  to  the  sul^eet; 

Castor  and  PoHux  flna  in  esartlal  force, 
One  boM  on  fool,  and  one  miei9n*d  for  horse. 

Pott. 
The  iUuMtriout  Is  founded  upon  those  solid  quaUtiea 
which  not  only  render  one  known  but  distinguished ; 
to  ensures  regard  and  veneration;  *The  reliefs  of  the 
envious  man  are  thoee  little  Uemlsbes  that  discover 
themselves  in  an  ittustri^ut  character.*— Addison. 

A  person  may  be  /•mm*  for  his  eccenukiiies: 
edtkftu  m  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player;  rtwmud 

•  Vide  Abbe  Giraid;    'Famaix,  Uluitre,  celabre, 


aa  a  wankwr  or  aetatenm;  fliasCH^iit  aa  a  prinea, 
a  statesman,  or  a  senator. 

The  maid  of  Orleana,  who  was  decried  by  the  Ear 
llsh,  and  Idollaed  by  tbe  French,  is  equally /k«s««  fii 
both  natkms.  Ttiere  are  cOebrMttd  authora  whom  to 
censure  even  in  that  which  Is  censurable,  would  en- 
danger one's  reputation.  Tha.  rmmwned  heroes  of 
antiquity  have,  by  the  perusal  of  their  exploits,  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  modwn  heroes  not  Inferiour  to  theaB- 
selves.  Princes  may  shine  in  their  lifetime,  but  they 
cannot  render  themselves  iUu$tri0U$  to  posterity  ex- 
cept by  the  monumenu  of  goodnem  and  wisdom  which 
they  leave  after  them. 


NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 
AW«d  (v.  I>wtKMf«it*«d)  may  be  emptoyed  either  fai 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense :  nstorteas  is  never  used  but  in  a 
bad  sense:  men  may  be  n^ud  for  their  talents,  or  their 
eccentricities ;  they  are  n^tvriou*  only  for  their  vices: 
noUd  characten  excite  many  and  diverse  remarks  firom 
their  filends  and  their  enemies;  noUrwu  characten 
are  universally  shunned ; 

An  engbieer  of  n9Ud  skill, 
EngagTd  lo  stop  the  growing  ill.— Oat. 
*  What  principles  of  ordinary  prudence  can  warrant  a 
man  to  trust  a  fftoritus  cheat  t*— South. 

DISTINGUISHED,  CONSPICUOUS,  NOTED, 
EMINENT,  ILLUSTRIOUS. 

DiBtinguitked  signifies  having  a  mark  of  distloctkm 
by  which  a  thing  is  to  be  duUmgviatud;  eontpitmtma^ 
in  Latin  coasptaias,  ftom  contpteh^  signifies  easily 
to  be  seen ;  »sf«d,  from  Mfns  known,  signifies  weO 
known ;  ssuncat,  in  Latin  «sii»MM,  from  ssriius  or  « 
and  wanes,  signifies  remaining  or  standing  out  above 
the  rest ;  muttriau*^  In  Latin  iUaffrM,  from  lu»tM  to 
sliine,  signifies  shone  upon. 

The  idea  of  an  ohj/ocn  having  sometMag  attached  lo 
it  to  excite  notice  Is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

Diithignitked  In  lis  general  sense  expresses  little 
more  than  this  idea ;  the  reel  are  bat  modes  of  the 
dUtingnitked,  A  thing  is  di$tinguiiked  in  proportkw 
aa  it  Is  distinct  or  separate  fVom  othen;  it  Is  eantpictt- 
ras  In  proportion  as  it  is  easily  seen ;  It  Is  nsl«d  In  prO" 
portion  as  it  is  widely  known.  In  this  sense  a  rank  Is 
^trngmtMhed;  a  situation  is  etmniewiu;  a  place  hi 
n»Ud.  Persons  are  di»ting%ithidhf  txmwal  marks  or 
by  characterlstick  qualities ;  persons  or  things  are  csn- 
nieuoui  mostly  fVom  some  external  maik ;  persons  or 
things  are  tuted  mostly  by  collateral  circumstances. 

A  man  may  be  disttngMuked  by  his  decorations,  or 
he  may  be  dutinguulUd  by  his  manly  air,  or  by  his 
abilities;  '  It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers  that 
man  Is  more  disUngui$ked  firom  toe  animal  world  by 
devotion  than  by  reason.*— Addisoh.  A  person  is  cea- 
»pieM»m»  by  the  gaudlness  of  bis  dress;  a  house  is  cea- 
tpicuaut  that  stands  on  a  hill ; 

Before  the  nte  stood  Pyrrhus,  threat*niog  knid. 
With  gliu'ring  arms,  emupiewus  in  the  crowd. 

DaTDBH. 

A  person  is  nottd  for  having  performed  a  wonderful 
cure;  a  place  is  luud  fbr  Its  fine  waters;  *Upon  my 
calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  most  nHed  Temple  coflbe- 
houses,  I  found  the  whole  room,  which  was  foil  of 
young  students,  divided  into  several  parties,  each  of 
which  waa  deeply  engaged  In  some  controversy.*— 

BUOOBLU 

We  may  be  disthumishtd  for  thlaga,  good,  bad,  or 
indifierent:  we  may  be  C0iupieuout  &  our  singulari- 
ties or  that  which  only  attracts  vulgar  notice :  we  may 
be  neUd  for  that  whk:h  is  bad,  and  mostly  fbr  that 
whkh  is  the  subject  of  vulgar  discourse:  we  can  be 
swnual  and  muttriaut  only  fbr  tbat  whkh  Is  really 
good  and  praiseworthy;  the  former  applies  however 
mostly  to  those  things  which  set  a  man  high  in  the 
cfaxle  of  bis  acquaintance;  the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  worid.  A  man  of  dutimr 
guUhed  talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if  be  be  noC 
also  dutmguisktd  for  his  private  virtue:  aflbctBtk>n  is 
never  better  pleased  than  when  it  can  place  itself  in 
such  a  tantpiauut  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyee  upon 
itself:  k>vers  of  time  are  aoaMtimes  conlsmed  to  rsn- 
da  tbemseUres  luUd  for  thdr  vkaea  or  ahiwdliiaa: 
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ENaUSH  BTNONTMES. 


Wbta  lorii  wmeTiyM  fkUienor  fkmiUci. 

SMABtTBAAB. 

To  ndkU  If  to  giv«  a  •pecilick  or  approprimte  «««« ; 
« BctidM tbe  Scripiare,  the  booki  wblcfa  tbejr calleccto- 
glattkal  were  ibought  not  unwortby  to  be  brougtot  into 
fubUck  eudieooe,  and  wltli  that  ««■«  tbey  ntuUd  tbe 
looks  whlcb  we  term  A  pocry phaL*— Rookbb.  Adam 
umm$d  every  tbing;  we  dtnominatt  tbe  man  who 
drinks  eicemlYely^  a  dmnkard ;'  eafaitects  ttffU  tbeir 
Bionareh  '  Hie  Migeity  ;*  books  are  nUitUi  aceordlDf 
to  the  jodgemeotof  toe  author. 

To  Msie,  dMOflttaate,  »t^  and  taiUh  are  tbe  acts 
of  CDOsdoas  afeats  only.    To  dtti^n^Ut  signUytng  to 


mark  out,  and  OaraeCsnM,  slfnlfyinf  to  Ibm  a 
rmcUHHitkt  an  said  only  orthtafi,  and  agree  wMb  tbe 
liormer  only  InasBiacb  as  words  may  eitber  ' 


ir  d§§ignmti 
*  Is  said  to 


or  eksrteUriu:  thus  ibe  word  *  capacity' 
dMgnau  tbe  power  of  holding;  and  *  floessc^cAarae- 


UriuB  tbe  people  by  whom  it  wss  adopted;  *Thls  is  a 
^aln  dtsignMii^n  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  one 


tiad  of  stuff  used  to  fktten  land  la  called  marie,  and 
•very  one  knows  that  borough  is  the  turn*  of  town.* 


~8wirr.  *  There  are  fbces  not  only  Individual,  but 
fentUitioosandnatlonaL  European,  Asiatick,  Chinese, 
African,  and  Grecian  fkces  are  c4aracl«rtMd.*~AB- 


NAMK,  REPUTATION,  EBPUTB,  CREDIT. 
JVosM  is  here  taken  in  the  Improper  sense  Ibr  a  nans 
acquired  in  publick  by  any  peculiarity  or  quality  In  an 
object;  raiUtUimi  and  np«c«,  from  npnU  or  r«  and 
fut0  to  think  back,  or  In  reference  to  some  Immediate 
object,  signifies  the  sute  of  being  thought  of  by  the 
publick,  or  held  in  publick  estimation ;  credit  («.  Otedit) 
.    .-    ..  .  I  iielleved  or  trusted  in  general. 


aignlfies  tbe  state  of  being  beli 

A*«MimDlles  soo»Btblag  i 

CalMB;  and  remnUUi^u  son 


repmUUi^m  something  more  substantial 
a  nasie  may  be  acquired  by  sonte  casually 
or  by  some  quality  tliat  has  more  show  than  worth ; 
r«put*ti0m  is  acquired  onlv  by  time,  and  built  only  on 
merit :  a  iumm  may  be  arbitrarily  given,  simply  by  way 
of  distinction;  rtfuutign  Is  not  given,  but  acquired, 
or  follows  as  a  consequence  of  one's  bonoarable  cier- 
lions.  A  physician  sometimes  gels  a  ntm$  by  a  siogle 
Insunce  oc  nrofesaional  skill,  which  by  a  combination 
of  fkvourabie  circumstances  ho  may  convert  to  his 
own  advantage  in  Ibrming  an  extensive  practice;  but 
unless  he  have  a  commensurate  degree  of  talsat,  this 
nasM  will  never  ripen  Into  a  solid  nyrsh'ew; 
Who  tears  not  to  do  111,  yet  (bars  the  nams, 
And,  free  from  coasdeoce,  Is  a  aiava  to  (bme. 

DaHBAlI. 

<  Splendour  of  repntaUtn  Is  not  to  be  counted  among 
tbe  necessaries  of  life.*— Jobhsoic. 
Inaaimate  objects  get  a  nasie,  but  r^iUution  Is  ap- 

Cied  onlv  to  perKNM  or  that  which  Is  personal.  Fashion 
UberaJ  In  giving  a  nosm  to  certain  shops,  ceruin 
streets,  certain  commodities,  as  well  as  to  ceruin  trada- 
people,  and  the  like.  Universities,  academies,  and  pub- 
lick Institutions,  acquire  a  r«p%fUon  for  their  learn- 
ing, their  skill,  their  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
tbe  arts  or  sciences:  hbsm  and  reputatisn  are  of  a 
more  extended  nature  than  rtpuU  and  eredU.  Stran- 
fen  and  distam  countries  bear  of  the  nasi*  and  the 
reputation  of  any  thing ;  but  onlv  neighbours  and  those 
tvno  have  tbe  means  of  personal  observation  can  take 
•  part  in  Its  rtpvU  and  credit.  It  Is  possible,  thereftire, 
le  have  a  aaais  and  rqnUation  without  having  r^tue 
and  credit^  and  vice  o«r«d,  for  the  obiects  whkh  con- 
stitute tbe  Ibrmer  are  sometimes  diflbrent  from  those 
which  produce  rbe  latter.  A  mamtfMtarer  bas  a 
nosM  for  tbe  exeettence  of  a  particular  article  of  his 
own  manufacture;  a  book  has  a  aaau  amoni 
and  pratendera  to  Nteraturr.  a  good  writer,  1 
seeks  to  estabttsb  bis  rautation  (br  genius,  leamtngj 
Industry,  or  some  praiseworthy  cbaiacterlstick :  a 
preacher  Is  In  Mgh  repuU  ameng  these  who  attend  him : 
a  master  gains  great  credU  from  tbe  good  perform- 
I  of  his  scholars;  *  Mutton  has  likewise  been  In 


great  rtpateaaiongourvaliaat  countrymen.*— Anntsov. 
Would  you  true  bappinem  attain, 
Let  honesty  your  paaaloas  rein, 
80  live  in  eredU  and  eslsem. 
And  tbe  good  b«sm  yon  lost,  redeem— Oar. 


.Vmasaod  npalsartmkcn  alter  In  •  MMi  or  I 
ssnae ;  repnttiwu  and  ersdft  are  taken  la  the  91 
senmonly:  a  person  or  tbing  may  get  a  good  or  1 
a«si«;  a  person  or  thing  may  be  in  good  or  iU  remmU; 
repuutitu  may  rise  to  dlllbeni  degrees  of  belgML  or 
it  may  sink  anUn  to  nothing,  but  It  never  sinks  Mio 
that  which  Is  bad ;  cr«d>l  may  likewlw  be  high  or  low, 
but  when  It  becomes  bad  H  is  diacrcdit.  Famiflea  got 
an  ill  name  for  their  meannem;  bouses  of  eoiertalD- 
ment  get  . 
bousmten  Into 
alandkM 
if  be  ha 


good  MMM  for  their 

to  bad  repuU  when  said  to  be  baunlod ; 
Into  niah  n|p«it«  aoMmg  Ua  teosami 
kte  and  udulgeia  towatdstbam. 


repalatten 
oTbim. 


ekmwtdm   af 


CHARACTER,  REFUTATION. 

FRmb  tbe  natural  seoM  of  a  stamp  or  mark  (a.  Ckm- 
reutm-t  ietter)^  this  word  ii  figuratively  employed  tat 
tbe  moral  mark  which  distinguishes  one  maa  liom  an- 
other;  r^patatien,  from  tbe  French  repntm-t  l^ndn 
re^al*  to  think,  signUks  what  Is  tbooaht  of  a  penon: 
dkaracf«r  lies  in  tbe  man;  it  Is  the  mark  of  what  be  Is; 
It  shows  Itself  oa  an  occaitoos: 
upon  others;  It  Is  what  they  think 

A  ckMrmetor  is  given  particularly : 
formed  generally.  IndlvldMds  give 
another  (hmi  personal  knowledge:  pnbttck  opiates 
constitute  the  reputation.  Character  bas  al  waya  aoaw 
foundation ;  it  Is  a  positive  descnpHon  of  sometUag: 
r»p«talwn  bm  more  of  coBjectuie  In  It;  Us  sowce Is 
hsarsay. 

It  Is  poaslMe  for  a  maa  to  have  a  fUr  ryfafitn  who 
bas  not  In  reality  a  good  ckaraeter;  aMwngta  ana  of 
really  good  character  are  not  likely  to  bavea  bad  rapm- 
tatian;  *Lei  a  maa  think  what  mnlHtndm  oTtlnsa 
among  whom  bed  wells  are  totaUy  Ignorant  of  his  naaw 
and  claracf«r;  bow  many  Imagine  thsimehea  100 
much  occupied  with  their  own  waais  and  parsalm  m 
pay  him  tbe  least  attentkw;  and  wbsrs  bis  repuimtaan 
is  In  any  degree  spread,  howoAen  It  bas  been  stiackvd, 
and  how  many  rivals  are  dally  ilsittg  to  abate  kL*^ 
Blaib. 

FAME,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 
Fame,  ftom  the  Greek  ^tfpl  to  say.  Is  tbs  most  noisy 
and  uncertain ;  It  rests  upon  report :  r^alattMi  (a. 
CharaUer,  reputation)  h  silent  and  solid ;  it  llm  mora 
In  the  thougtits,  and  Is  derived  fh>m  observation:  r«. 
c«wa,  In  French  itmomm4e,  ftom  asm  a  name,  rignWm 
the  reverberation  of  a  name :  It  isaaloadaa/saMtbal 
more  substantial  and  better  founded :  hence  we  sav  that 
a  per«on*s  fame  has  gone  abroad;  bis  nipnUtasn  Is 
established ;  and  lie  bas  got  renown, 

f>imo  may  be  applied  to  any  ob|ect,  good,  bad,  or 
IndUTerent; 
Europe  with  Afrio  In  hhe  fame  shall  Join, 
But  neither  shore  bis  conquests  shall  ctmflne. 

Dbtsbb. 
RtputMiom  is  applied  only  to  real  emtnenee  In  aoma 
departsMnt;  *Pope  doubtlem  approached  Addison, 
when  the  reputation  cf  tbelr  wH  first  brought  [' 
together,  wito  tbe  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  aM 
were  aeknowledgwd.*— Jobwsow.   Renema  la  amploytd 
onlv  for  extraordinary  men  and  brilliant  eaploiis} 
*  Well  consUtated  goveramenls  have  always  amde  tbe 
profession  of  a  physician  both  honourable  and  advaa- 
tageotts.    liomer*s  Machaon  and  VirgiPs  lapis  were 
men  of  renown^  heroes  in  war.*— Jubmsom.    The/aas 
of  a  quack  may  be  spread  among  the  tenorant  maiti' 
lude  by  meansof  a  lucky  cure,  or  the  famo  of  aa  aa- 
thor  may  be  spread  by  means  or  a  popular  work;  *Ths 
artist  flads  greater  returns  In  prollt,  as  the  author  la 
fame.*— A  nmsoa.   The  reputation  of  a  physician  reM 
upon  Ms  tried  skill  and  known  experience ;  tbe  1  lasaa 
or  a  general  Is  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  bla 
achievements; 
How  doth  It  please  and  OH  tbe  memory. 
With  deeds  of  brave  renown^  wUlaon  each  band 
HIstorick  urns  and  breathing  statues  riae^ 
And  apcaklog  basts.— Dtbb. 

FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOUR,  BBAR8AT. 
Asm  (v.  >%«!«)  bas  a  rsforsnts  to  tba  Mag  wUai 
""«b  toU;  It  foti  absat  of  r ^'  ^^ 


ENGLISH  8TN0NTME8. 


ApptitQt  iflrtimnentaHty.    The  rtp^rt^  from  rt  ud 
f 9rto,  to  carry  Iwck,  or  away  ttom  au  akjfiKX.  haa 
alwaya  a  refereaoe  to  the  reparUr.    HaMMw,  in  Latin 
rvM#r,  (hNn  nw  to  mail  or  to  flow,  hat  a  refarence  to 
the  flying  nature  of  wonto  that  are  carried ;  it  ie  there- 
fore properly  a  flying  rtp0rt.    JSfear«a|r  refera  to  the 
receiver  of  that  which  ia  said ;  it  is  limited  therefore  to 
a  Mnall  number  of  spealcera  or  reporters.    The  /mm 
aerves  to  form  or  eetabliah  a  character  either  of  a  per- 
aon  or  a  thing;  it  wiU  be  good  or  bad  according  to  cir- 
cumsunces ;  the/saM  of  our  Saviour's  mlraclei  weiu 
abroad  through  the  land ; 
Space  may  produce  new  worlda,  wberaoT  to  rlfo 
There  went  a/oaM  in  heav*n,  that  be  9n  tang 
Intended  lo  creaie.~Mii.Toii. 
The  r^oH  tenrea  to  eommantcate  Inlbroiatlon  of 
•vents;  it  may  be  more  or  leas  correct  according  to  the 
▼eracl^  or  authenticity  of  the  r^rttr;  rtpvrU  of 


irktorics  moatly  precede  the 


confirmation; 


*  What  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing  words 
to  me  which  I  never  spoke,  and  what  cremtCcisr  may 
give  to  such  rep0rUy  these  are  pohits  for  which  it  Is  by 
no  means  in  my  power  to  be  answerable.'— Mblmotb 
(  Ltttert  of  Oieere).  The  nmonr  serves  the  purposes 
of  fletfon ;  It  ki  more  or  less  vague,  according  lo  the 
temper  of  the  times  and  the  nature  of  the  events ;  every 
battle  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  rwmtwt; 
Yqx  which  of  you  will  stop 

The  vent  of  hearing,  when  k>ud  rMRa«r 

Speaka  1— Sbaufbaec. 
The  AMracy  serves  for  information  or  Instruction,  and 
la  seklom  so  incorrect  as  it  is  familiar;  'What  in- 
floence  can  a  mother  have  over  a  daughter,  from 
whose  example  the  daughter  can  only  have  ktmrsmg 

r— RlCBAAMOH. 


FAMOUS,  CELEBRATED,  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Famomt  signifies  literally  having  /osm  or  being  the 
cause  otfam€ ;  it  is  applicable  to  that  which  causes  a 
noise  or  sensation;  to  that  which  is  talked  of;  written 
upon,  discumed,  and  thought  of;  to  that  which  is  re- 
ported of  for  and  near ;  to  that  which  ia  circulated 
among  all  ranka  and  orders  of  men:  eeMrot^d  signifies 
literally  kept  in  the  memory  by  a  c<l«frrsfiM  or  memo- 
rial, and  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  praised  and 
koooured  with  solemnity:  remowntd  signifies  literally 
possessed  of  a  name,  and  is  applicable  to  whatever  ex- 
tends the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to  be  often  re- 
peated :  iihutriouB  signiflss  literally  what  has  or  civeA 
a  lustre;  it  ki  applicable  to  whatever  confers dignUy. 

AsMiM  is  a  term  of  indefinite  import ;  it  conveys  of 
Itself  frequently  neither  honour  nor  dishonour,  since 
it  Is  employed  indiflbrently  aa  an  epithet  for  thingi 
praisewortl^  or  otherwise ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  these 
terms  which  may  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  othera 
rise  in  a  gradually  good  senee ;  *  I  thought  it  an  agree- 
able change  to  have  ray  thoughts  diverted  from  the 
greatest  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  the 
Bost/sflieiM  amoag  ttie  real  and  iivhig.'— Annison. 

^  The  edobrUU  is  founded  upon  merit  and  the  dis- 


play of  talenc  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  gains  the 
subject  respect;  'White  I  was  in  this  kiamed  body,  I 
applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my  itudies, 


that  there  are  very  few  ctUkrmUd  books  either  in  the 
learned  or  modern  tongues  which  I  am  not  acquainted 
with.*— AnDisoN .  The  rt»»wjud  is  founded  upon  the 
possession  of  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities,  upon 
socccasfol  exertions  and  an  accordance  with  publick 
l^pinioa;  it  brings  great  honour  or  glory  to  the  sul^eet; 
Castor  and  Ponux  flna  in  martial  force. 
One  boM  on  fool,  and  one  mtwn'd  for  horse. 

Pott. 
The  iam»tri»ut  is  founded  upon  those  solid  quaUtSes 
which  not  only  render  one  known  but  dlsUn|ul8hed ; 
to  ensures  regard  and  veneration;  *The  reliefs  of  the 
envious  man  are  thoee  liuie  blemishes  that  discover 
themselves  in  an  ittuttriout  character.*— Adoison. 

A  person  may  be  fmmou*  for  hia  eccentrlcltiea: 
caMrattfd  aa  an  artist,  a  writer, or  a  player;  rtuomud 

*  Vide  Abbe  Glrtnt;    'nunetu,  iBuHre,  celebie, 
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asawarrloaror  astatemas;  aiaaCrfoiit  aa  a  prince, 
a  auteaman,  or  a  aenator. 

The  maid  of  Orleana,  who  waa  decried  by  the  Ear 
liah,  and  idoliaed  by  the  French,  ia  equally /aaieiu  u 
both  natknia.  There  are  eoMrtttd  autbora  whom  to 
cenaure  even  in  that  which  la  censurable,  would  en- 
danger one'a  reputation.  Tha.  rtmwntd  haroea  of 
antiquity  have,  by  the  peruaal  of  their  explolta,  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  modem  heroea  not  Inferlour  to  themr 
selvea.  Princea  may  shine  in  their  lifetime,  but  they 
cannot  render  themselves  iUuttrUus  to  posterity  ex- 
cept by  the  monuments  of  goodness  and  wisdom  wlikh 
they  leave  after  them. 

NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 
AW«d  (».  I>w<KM^aia«d)  may  be  empfoyed  either  fai 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense :  netertoM  Is  never  used  but  in  a 
bad  sense:  men  may  be  noted  for  their  talents,  or  their 
eccentricities ;  they  are  notoriouo  only  for  their  vices : 
notod  characters  excite  many  and  diverse  remarks  from 
their  friends  and  their  enemies;  notoriouo  characters 
are  unlvertally  shunned ; 


An  engineer  of  noted  skin, 
Engag'd  10  stop  the  growing  01. 


I.— Gat. 

What  principles  of  ordinary  prudence  can  wanaat  a 
man  to  trust  a  notoriouo  cheat  f—Somna. 

DISTINGUISHED,  CONSPICUOUS,  NOTED, 
EMINENT,  ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Diotinguiokod  signifies  having  a  mark  of  distinction 
by  which  a  thing  Is  to  be  dioUmguiohtd;  couopituoutt 
la  Latin  oomapwuuoy  fkom  conofieioy  signifies  easily 
to  be  seen ;  noted,  fnm  notuo  known,  signifies  weO 
known;  ommonlAn  Latin  eminono^  fnm  aarincs  or  « 
and  moMOo,  signifies  remaining  or  standing  out  above 
the  rest ;  muotriauo^  in  Latin  HUutru^  from  luotro  to 


shine,  signifies  shone  upon. 

The  1^  of  an  oli|ect  having  something  attached  to 
it  to  excite  notice  Is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

Dittinfuioked  in  its  general  sense  expresses  little 
more  than  this  Idea ;  the  rest  are  bat  modes  of  the 
diotinfuUked,  A  thing  is  diotinguioked  In  proporthw 
aa  it  ki  disdnct  or  separate  fVom  others;  it  is  eanopicmr 
Mta  in  proportion  as  it  Is  easily  seen:  It  Is iMl«d  in  prO" 
portion  as  it  b  widely  known.  In  this  sense  a  rank  la 
diothtguiohod;  a  situation  is  eonopicuouo;  a  place  Is 
notod.  PeraoDS  are  diotimguiiked  by  external  marks  or 
by  characteristick  qualities ;  persons  or  things  are  can- 
onicuout  mostly  (Vom  some  external  maik ;  peraoiis  or 
things  are  noted  moatly  by  collatera]  circumstances. 

A  man  may  be  dietinguiskod  by  hia  decoratfons,  or 
he  may  be  dutinguieked  by  his  manly  air,  or  by  bis 
abllltlea;  <  It  haa  been  obaerved  bv  aome  wrilera  that 
man  la  more  diotinguiokod  fh>m  the  animal  worM  by 
devotton  than  by  reaaon.*— Adduoh.  A  person  ia  can- 
opicuauo  by  the  gaudlness  of  his  dress;  a  BOUse  Is  eomr 
opicuoMo  that  stands  on  a  hill ; 

Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  threat'ning  knid. 
With  gliu'ring  arms,  eonopituma  in  the  crowd. 

DaTDBN. 

A  person  is  noted  fas  having  nerformed  a  wonderfU 
cure;  a  place  ia  notod  for  Itafine  waters;  'Upon  my 
calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  most  aeftfd  Temple  coflbe- 
houaea,  I  found  the  whole  room,  which  waa  foil  of 
young  atudenta,  divided  into  aeveral  partlea,  each  of 
which  waa  deeply  engaged  In  aome  controversy.*— 

BVOOBLU 

We  may  be  diotinguiokod  fbr  thiaga,  good,  bad,  or 
IndlfTerent:  we  may  be  eonopiemouo  fbr  our  aingularl- 
tiea  or  that  which  only  auracu  vulgar  notice :  we  may 
be  notod  fbr  that  xvbkb  ia  bad,  and  rooally  for  that 
which  la  the  aulitJect  of  vulgar  dlaconrse:  we  can  be 
tminont  and  Uluotriouo  only  fbr  that  whteh  la  really 
good  and  praiaeworthy;  the  fbrraer  appllea  however 
moatly  to  thoee  thhiga  which  set  a  man  high  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance;  the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  worid.  A  man  of  diotinr 
guioked  talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if  he  be  not 
also  diotinguioked  for  his  private  virtue:  afifectatfon  Is 
never  better  pleased  than  when  it  can  place  itself  in 
such  a  tonopieuouo  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyee  upon 
Itself:  tovers  of  fkme  are  aoaMtimes  eoolemed  to  ren* 
da  themaelires  nated  for  their  vkaea  or  ahsaidltlia: 
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"^•^.srtuiu-. 


Wbta  lorii  were  «iyM  fkUienor 

To  ntkU  If  to  giTe  a  fpeciflek  or  appropriate  «4nM; 
« BflddM  Um  Scrlpiare,  the  booki  which  they  call  ecde- 
glattkal  were  thought  not  unworthy  to  be  brought  Into 
pubUck  audience,  and  with  that  nnu  they  tmutUd  the 
tooU  which  we  term  ApocryphaL*~RooKKR.  Adam 
umm$d  •ytrj  thing;  we  deu§minau  the  man  who 
drinks  ezceHhrely^  a  drunkard ;'  Mifaitects  ttifU  their 
monarch  *  Ble  Migeity  ;*  hooka  are  nUitUi  aceordtng 
to  the  judgement  of  toe  author. 

To  MMe,  dMoflttaate,  »t^  and  taiHh  are  the  aeti 
of  conecloat  ageati  only.  To  dM^raaK,  tignUytng  to 
mark  out,  and  ekmraeitnUf  signifying  to  Ibrm  a  dU- 
re«l«rMiifr,  an  MM  only  or  thlBfi,  and  agree  with  ifee 
liormer  only  Inwrnnrh  an  words  may  either  dss^eu 
or  eksraetmriu:  thus  the  word  *  capacity'  Is  said  to 
dMgmu  the  power  of  hokling;  and  *  flaesse*  ehsrac- 
<«WxM  the  people  by  whom  It  was  adopted;  *Thislsa 
plain  d$$ignutiM  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  one 
Uod  of  stuff  used  to  fktten  land  Is  called  marie,  and 
•very  one  knows  that  borough  Is  the  mmm  of  town.* 
~8wiFT.  *  There  an  ftces  not  oahr  individual,  but 
geMiUtloasandnalionaL  European,  Asiatlek,  Chinese, 
African,  and  Grecian  fkces  are  ck  srsrtimsd.*— A>- 


NAME,  REPUTATION,  EBPUTB,  CREDIT. 

JV(MM  Is  hen  taken  in  the  Improper  sense  fbr  a  iunm 
acquired  in  publick  by  any  peculiarity  or  quality  In  an 
objea;  rniUtUimi  and  r^nte^  from  npuU  or  r«  and 
pa^  10  think  l»ack,  or  in  reference  to  some  Immediate 
object,  signifies  the  sute  of  being  thought  of  by  the 
publick,  or  held  In  puMIck  ertimatlon ;  ertM  (v.  Otedit) 
aignlflss  the  state  of  being  believed  or  trusted  la  general. 

A*«aMimnlles  sooMtuag 


.  and  rtpuUUtn  something  mon  substantial 
Chan  aaau ;  a  turn*  may  be  acquired  by  some  casually 
or  by  some  quality  tliat  has  mon  show  than  worth ; 
refuUtin  is  acquired  onlv  by  time,  and  built  only  on 
merit :  a  iumm  may  be  ariHtrarily  given,  simply  by  wav 
of  distinction ;  npaUCiea  b  not  given,  but  acquired, 
or  IbUows  as  a  consequence  of  one's  konoaraUe  cier* 
lions.  A  physician  sometUnes  gels  a  iumm  by  a  single 
instance  oc  arofesdonal  skill,  which  by  a  combination 
of  fkvourable  eireumstances  lio  may  convert  to  his 
own  advantage  in  Ibrming  an  extensive  practice;  but 
unless  he  have  a  commensurate  degree  of  tsisnl,  tilis 
nasM  will  never  ripen  into  a  solid  rtfrnUlitm  ; 
Who  fimn  not  to  do  ill,  yet  (ban  thenmas, 
And,  free  from  conadeoce,  is  a  siava  to  (bme. 

DaaoAK. 
<  Sptesdour  of  reputaiioH  Is  not  to  be  counted  among 
Uie  necessaries  of  life.*— Johnson. 
Inanimate  objects  get  a  aasM,  but  r^MtaUan  Is  ap- 

Cied  only  to  persons  or  that  which  is  peraonal.  Fashion 
liberal  in  giving  a  nawu  to  certain  shops,  ceruin 
streets,  certain  commodities,  as  well  as  to  ceruin  trades* 
*  the  like.    Untverritles,  academies,  and  pub- 


lick  Institutions,  acquin  a  rtyuttion  for  their  learn- 
ing, their  skill,  their  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
the  arts  or  sciences:  ncnm  and  reputation  an  of  a 
mon  extended  nature  than  rqnue  and  eredU.  Stran- 
fen  and  distam  countries  hear  of  the  nsms  and  the 
rn«(4Ut««  of  any  thing;  butnolynelghbounandtlHiae 
who  have  the  means  of  personal  observation  can  take 
•  partinilsr0p«t«ander«d<c.  It  b  possible,  theiefbre, 
m  have  a  iuum  and  repwlatitm  without  having  rtfuto 
and  ereitt,  and  vice  o«r«d,  for  the  obiects  wbteh  con- 
•tituie  the  Ibrmer  an  sometimes  diderent  from  those 
which  produce  rbe  lataer.  A  manuAwtarer  Ins  a 
tuwie  for  the  excellence  of  a  partiealar  article  of  hb 
own  manufactun ;  a  book  has  a  »«au  amona  wlllinp 
and  pntenden  to  Htenturei  a  good  writer,  however, 
seeks  to  estabttsh  hb  rnvUUion  for  genius,  learning. 
Industry,  or  some  pntseworthy  chaiactertstkk :  a 
preaclMrb  in  high  npate  ameng  these  who  attend  him : 
a  master  tains  great  credit  (h>m  ibe  good  perform- 
ances of  hb  scbolan ;  *  Mutton  h«  likewise  been  In 
great  rspauamongourvaliaat  coantrymcn.*— Aonsov. 

Would  you  true  happinem  attain, 

Let  honesty  your  pasiions  rein, 

80  live  in  crtdit  and  estseai. 

And  the  good  aasM  you  lost,  ndeea —Oat. 


•IterlaaaMiOTtad 
in  taken  la  ike  lood 
say  get  agoodor  aafll 


^testod  ffvpaiean  taken  alter  la  •! 

nee ;  npafattva  and  a 

only :  a  person  or  tiling  may  get  1  

a«si«;  a  person  or  thing  maybe  In  good  or  ill  n*«t«  ; 
repuutitu  may  rise  to  dilferent  degrees  of  heigM.  or 
it  may  sink  ^In  to  nothing,  but  it  never  sinka  into 
that  which  b  bad ;  cred^  may  likewise  be  high  or  low, 
but  when  It  becomes  bad  ft  b  discrsdtL  Families  act 
an  ill  aasM  for  their  meannem;  bouses  of  entertain- 
ment get  a  good  aasu  for  their  aceommodniioo ; 
bousm  fon  into  bad  rmuU  when  said  to  be  liaanted ; 
a  laadtord  cooMa  into  oifh  ripnte  among  hb  1 
if  ha  be  considerate  and  Indulgent  towmdi  tba 


CHARACTER,  REFUTATION. 


Fnm  the  natnral  sense  of  a  stamp  or  asaik  (a.  CU- 
reutm-t  inttr)^  thb  word  ta  figuratively  employed  for 
the  moral  mark  which  disringuishes  one  maa  from  an- 


r^palaCten.  from  the  French  reputer, 
repmu  to  think,  signiflm  what  b  thoucht  of  a  person: 
dkar«cl«r  lies  in  the  man;  it  b  the  mark  of  what  be  b; 
It  shows  itself  on  all  occastoos :  reaalcttMi  iliipiads 
nponotben;  Itb  what  they  think  or  bias. 

A  dUrocCsr  b  given  particulariy :  a  rnafsfi—  la 
formed  generaUy.  Indlvldaab  give  a  ekmrmum-  af 
another  (hmi  personal  knowledge:  pnbttck  opiaisB 
constitute  the  repuUtitm,  Chvetgr  has  alwaya  aomn 
foundation ;  it  b  a  positive  dcscnpHoo  of  sometMag : 
r»p«c«iwn  hm  mon  of  coBjectun  tn  ll;  lis  sonne la 
tiearaay. 

It  b  possible  tor  a  man  to  have  a  fldr  ripsf  sfbn  who 
has  not  In  nalily  a  good  rterscfw;  aMbongh  men  of 
really  good  ekmmtter  an  not  likely  to  bavea  badnipn. 
tatiea;  *Let  a  man  think  what  mnimndm  of  tbaM 
among  whom  be  dwcBs  an  totally  ignorant  of  hb  name 
and  OMraeUr;  bow  many  hnaglne  tbeametves  100 
much  occupied  with  their  own  \  ' 


pav  him  the  least  attention ;  and  wbsn  hb  r 

IS  in  any  degree  spread,  howoflen  it  Ims  been  sHanrrw, 

and  how  many  rtvab  an  daily  rising  to  abate  b.*— 


BLAia. 

FAME,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 

Fasu,  ftom  the  Greek  ^^pi  to  my,  b  tbe  mos 
and  uncertain ;  It  rests  upon  nport :  rtpnuti»m.  (•. 
CkmraUer^  reputation)  b  silent  and  solid ;  it  Hm  mora 
In  the  iboufhts,  and  b  derived  from  observation:  ro- 
Kswa,  In  French  Kwowsirfe,  fhmi  new  a  name,  slgalfiaa 
the  reverberation  of  a  name ;  Hbmloodas/aau,  bnk 
mon  substantial  and  better  founded :  hence  we  mv  thai 
a  per*on*s  /asi«  has  gone  abroad;  bb  iipafifisn  b 
established ;  and  lie  hm  got  renown. 

Fhnu  may  be  applied  to  any  ob|ect,  good,  bad,  or 
indUTerent; 
Europe  with  Alkie  in  bb/aaw  MmU  join. 
But  naitber  sbon  bb  conquesu  shall  confine. 

DnTnnn. 
Ropmtotion  b  applied  only  to  nal  emtaienca  In  aomn 
department;  *Pope  doubtlem  approached  Addbim, 
when  the  rimutmtion  of  their  wH  flist  brought  ibssn 
together,  with  tbe  respect  due  to  a  man  whom  abWttsn 
wen  acknowledged.*— Johnson.   Rememn  b  empluiid 
only  for  extraordinary  men  and  brilliant  eaplonaj 
*  Well  constituted  governments  have  always  mnde  tba 
profession  of  a  physician  both  bonourabb  and  advan- 
tageous.   Homer's  Machaon  and  VlrglPs  lapis  were 
men  of  renown^  herom  In  war.* — Jubnson.    Tbe/«ma 
of  a  onack  may  be  spr^td  among  the  bnonnt  muM- 
lude  by  meansof  a  lucky  cun.or  the  famo  of  an  an- 
thor  may  be  spread  by  means  of  a  popular  work;  *Tba 
artbt  finds  greater  returns  hi  pnmt,  as  the  aotbor  In 
/sum.*— AnmsoN.  The  reputation  of  a  physidan  resm 
noon  bbtrled  skill  and  known  experience ;  tbe  renemm 
or  a  general  b  proportioned  to  tba  magninide  of  Ida 
achievements; 
How  doth  It  pleam  and  fifl  the  memory. 
With  deeds  of  bnve  mwwn,  wUb  on  encb  band 
Historicfc  urns  and  breathing  statun  rbc^ 
And  tpcaklog  basts.— Draa. 

FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOUR,  HSAR8AT. 
FasM  (v.  Fnu)  hm  a  rsforanca  to  tba  IMngwblafc 
gives  MKb  to  It;  It  fom  afesnt  of  1^^' '^ 
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apytreot  Intiumeniallty.    The  rep«rtt  from  n  ud 
firUt  to  carry  back,  or  away  tmm  au  oI^l  baa 
always  a  reference  to  the  reporter.    JtwnMir,  in  LaOn 
rvM#r,  from  nw  to  ruati  or  to  flow,  ba>  a  reference  to 
tbe  flying  nature  of  words  that  are  carried ;  it  is  there- 
fore properly  a  flytna  rtport.    Ht4r$*v  refer*  to  the 
receiver  of  that  whicH  is  said ;  it  is  Umited  therefore  to 
a  small  number  of  spealiers  or  reporters.    The  /mm 
serves  to  form  or  establish  a  character  either  of  a  per- 
aon  or  a  thing;  It  will  be  good  or  bad  according  to  cir- 
cumsunces ;  the/osM  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  went 
abroad  through  the  land ; 
Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  wbeieof  so  rlfo 
There  want  s/mm  in  heav'n,  that  be  are  kmg 
Intended  to  create.— Miltoh. 
Tbe  rtpwt  senrea  to  eoonmanlcate  Inlbrmation  of 
events;  it  may  be  more  or  less  correct  according  to  the 
▼eracl^  or  anthenticlty  of  the  r^rtmr;  rtp&rtg  of 
victories  mostly  precede  the  oOcial  conflrmatfcm; 
*  What  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  Imputing  words 
to  me  which  I  never  spoke,  and  what  cremt  Cesar  may 
give  to  such  repertt^  these  are  points  for  which  It  Is  by 
no  means  in  my  power  to  be  answerable.*— Ma  lmotb 
iLttUrt  of  Cictro),    Tbe  rmmowr  serves  the  purposes 
of  fiction;  it  Is  more  or  less  vague,  according  to  tbe 
temper  of  the  times  and  tbe  nature  of  the  events ;  every 
battle  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  mmoiiro; 
For  which  of  you  wlU  stop 
Tbe  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  rumowr 
Bpeaka  1— SBAurBAEc. 
Tbe  AMTsay  serves  for  information  or  instructkm,  and 
ia  seklom  so  incorrect  as  It  Is  fkmiUar;  *What  in- 
fluence can  a  mother  have  over  a  daughter,  from 
whose  example  the  daughter  can  only  have  kemrtmg 
ImmAis  9'— RioBABoson. 


FAMOUS,  CELEBRATED,  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Famout  signifies  literally  having  famo  or  being  tbe 
cause  of /mm  ;  it  is  applicable  to  that  which  causes  a 
noise  or  sensation;  to  that  which  is  talked  oi;  written 
upon,  discussed,  and  thought  of;  to  that  which  is  re- 
ported of  for  and  near ;  to  that  which  is  circulated 
among  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men:  eeMrotcd  signifies 
literally  kept  in  the  memory  by  a  uUbrmtion  or  memo- 
rial, and  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  praised  and 
honoured  %vith  solemnity:  mownod  signifies  literally 
possessed  of  a  name,  and  li  applicable  to  whatever  ex- 
tends the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to  be  often  re- 
peated :  iUuttrious  signifies  literally  what  has  or  givet* 
a  lustre;  it  is  applicable  to  whatever  confers digntty. 

Fkmou*  is  a  term  of  indefinite  import ;  it  conveys  of 
Itself  Irequentiy  neither  honour  nor  dishonour,  since 
it  Is  employed  indifibrently  as  an  epithet  for  ihingi 
praisewortl^  or  otherwise ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  tbeae 
terms  which  may  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  others 
rise  in  a  gradually  good  sense;  *  I  thought  It  an  agree- 
al»le  ebaage  to  have  ray  thoughts  diverted  Aom  the 
greatest  among  tbe  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  the 


Dost/sflMiM  amoag  tbe  real  and  living.*— Adoison. 
*  The  ttUkrmUd  Is  founded  upon  merit  and  tbe  dis- 


play of  talent  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  gains  tbe 
subject  respect;  'While  I  was  in  this  learned  bodv,  I 
applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studiet, 
that  there  are  very  few  c«<«^sl«d  books  either  in  tbe 


learned  or  modem  tongues  which  I  am  aot  afgualnted 
with.*— Anntson.  Tbe  r«»0wud  is  founded  upon  the 
possession  of  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities,  upon 
socccosfol  exertions  and  an  accordance  with  punick 
l^pinion;  it  brinp  great  honour  or  glory  to  tbe  sul^eet; 
Castor  and  Follnx  flna  in  martial  force. 
One  bold  on  fool,  and  one  momCd  for  horse. 

Pott. 
The  iUm»triou9  Is  founded  upon  those  solid  qualities 
which  not  only  render  one  known  but  dlsUn|ui8bed; 
It  ensures  regard  and  veneration;  *The  relien  of  the 
envious  man  are  those  little  Uemlshes  that  discover 
themselves  in  an  iUustriout  character.*— Adoison. 

A  perKMi  may  be  ftmout  for  bis  eccentricities; 
ciMraUi  as  an  artist,  a  writer,or  a  player;  rotuwiud 

•  Vide  Abbe  Giraid;    'Fameox,  Uliiiire,  celebfe, 
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as  a  warrtour  or  a  atateNn 
a  sutesman,  or  a  senator. 

The  maid  of  Orleane,  who  was  decried  by  tbe  Eng- 
llsh,  and  Idoliaed  by  tbe  French,  hi  equally /««im«  fai 
both  nations.  There  are  eoUbrotod  authors  whom  to 
censure  even  In  that  which  Is  censurable,  would  en- 
danger one*s  reputatioo.  Th*.  rmowned  heroes  of 
antiquity  have,  by  the  perusal  of  their  exploits,  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  modem  heroes  not  inferiour  to  them- 
selves. Princes  may  shine  in  their  lifetbne,  but  they 
cannot  render  themselves  ittuttriotu  to  posterity  ex- 
cept by  the  monumenu  of  goodnem  and  wisdom  which 
they  leave  after  tbem. 

NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 
MloUd  (v.  Distintui»k4di  may  be  empfoyed  either  fai 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense;  notoriouo  is  never  used  but  In  a 
bad  sense:  men  may  be  noted  for  their  talents,  or  their 
eccentricities ;  they  are  notorioue  only  for  their  vicee: 
noted  characters  excite  many  and  diveise  remarks  from 
their  friends  and  their  enemies;  notorioue  characters 
are  universally  shunned ; 

An  enabieer  of  noted  skin, 
Engaged  lo  stop  tbe  growing  01.— Gat. 
*  What  principles  of  ordinary  prudence  can  wanant  a 
man  to  trust  a  notorioue  clieait*— SotrrB. 

DISTINGUISHED,  CONSPICUOUS,  NOTED, 
EMINENT,  ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Diatingiiieked  signifies  having  a  mark  of  dlstlnctton 
by  which  a  thing  is  to  be  dietimgniehed;  eonepunmie^ 
in  Latin  eonepiemu^  fkom  cenepiciOf  signifies  easily 
to  be  seen ;  i«0f«d.  ftom  notne  known,  signifies  weO 
known ;  ewunent^  in  Latin  eminene^  ftom  tsitnss  or  e 
and  mmmeo.  signifles  remaining  or  standing  out  above 
the  rest ;  iilmetrioue^  In  Latin  lUaffra,  f)rom  tmetro  to 
shine,  signifles  sbone  upon. 

Tbe  iMa  of  an  oli)ect  having  sometblag  attached  to 
it  to  excite  notice  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

Dietinguieked  in  its  general  sense  expresses  little 
more  than  this  idea ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  tht 
diettngnieked.  A  thing  is  dietinguiehed  in  proportloa 
as  it  Is  dlsdnet  or  separate  fVom  others;  It  is  eanepiem- 
MS  in  proportion  as  it  b  easily  seen :  It  b  nslsd  in  pro- 
portion as  it  b  widely  known.  In  thb  sense  a  rank  b 
dietingnieked ;  a  situation  bcoiuvtcnM^;  a  place  b 
noted.  Persons  are  diifliR^aialM  by  external  marks  or 
by  cbaracteristlck  qualities;  persons  or  things  are  eemr 

Si««M«  mostly  Oom  some  external  niaik ;  persons  or 
ings  are  not»i  moetly  by  collateral  circumstances. 

A  man  may  be  dietmguieked  by  hla  decoratfons,  or 
be  may  be  dietingnieked  by  hb  manly  air,  or  by  hb 
abiliUes:  •  It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers  that 
man  is  more  dietingnieked  ttom  the  animal  world  by 
devotion  than  by  reason.'— Addisoh.  A  person  b  csn- 
epienone  by  the  gaudiness  of  hb  dress ;  a  bouse  ta  cea- 
epicuone  that  stands  on  a  hUl ; 

Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  threat*nlng  knid. 
With  gliu'ring  arms,  eonepieuone  in  the  crowd. 
DavnaN. 
A  person  b  noted  for  having  nerformed  a  wooderfU 
cure;  a  place  b  noted  for  its  fine  waters;  *Upon  my 
calling  in  lately  at  one  of  tbe  most  asftfd  Tempte  eoflbe- 
houses,  I  found  the  whole  room,  which  was  full  of 
young  students,  dividiid  into  several  parties,  each  of 
which  wss  deeply  engaged  In  some  controversy.*— 
Bdooxlu 

We  may  be  dietingnieked  for  things,  good,  bad,  or 
indiflerent:  we  may  be  eonepieuone  for  our  Mngulari> 
ties  or  that  which  only  attracts  vulgar  notice :  we  may 
be  noted  for  that  vfhkh  is  bad,  and  mostly  for  that 
which  b  the  sulitJect  of  vulgar  discourse:  we  can  be 
sMtiunl  and  Ulnetrioue  only  for  that  whbb  b  really 
good  and  praiseworthy;  the  former  applies  however 
mostly  to  those  things  which  set  a  man  high  in  the 
circle  of  hb  acquaintance ;  tbe  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  tbe  worM.  A  man  of  dietinr 
gnieked  talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if  he  be  not 
abodMCm^KMAsd  for  hb  private  virtue:  alfoctatk>nb 
never  better  pleased  than  when  it  can  place  itself  in 
such  tixonepienone  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes  upon 
Itself:  lovers  of  (kaie  are  aoaMtlaws  eootemed  to  ren* 
da  tbemidves  noted  for  their  vkaei  or  ahsaidltlia: 
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MdUM  it  MOTt  fraiUyiif  to  •  wuiilMi  to  nodw 
MBweir  M^MU  for  liia  pnifeMloMi  ■kill ;  *Of  Prior, 
•nteMU  u  be  WM  boUi  k)r  bia  al>Uitlca  and  •Utioa,  very 
ft  w  memoitela  bm  been  left  by  ble  coaMBporariea.'— 
JoBJisow.  Iiletbeloiorbufclewtobe  iOiwCrtMW, 
and  tboee  itw  mm  very  leMoai  lo  be  eavied; 
HaH,  eireel  Satumian  iolll  of  ftnitfal  graia 
Great  pareat,  greats  of  iUmttnmu  mea. 

DftTDBK. 

In  as  extended  and  moral  application,  tbeee  temw 
May  be  employed  to  heighieo  ibe  character  of  an  ob- 
ject; a  (bvour  may  be  Mid  to  be  ditUngmiMkedt  piety 
emmeat,  and  a  name  iUiutri0u*:  *Amld  tlie  aclta- 
tione  of  popular  povemment,  occaelone  will  KNnetrwee 
De  aflbrded  for  entaau  abUlUet  to  break  (brtb  witb 
beeuHar  lustre.  But  while  publick  acltatione  aUow  a 
few  iodivlduale  to  be  oncommooly  dutmgW4htd^  the 
general  condition  of  the  publick  remaine  calaaitoue 
•ad  wretched.*— -BLAia. 

Next  add  our  cities  of  iUuttrimu  name, 
Tiieir  coatly  labour  and  stupendous  frame 

Daioui. 

SIGNAL,  MEMORABLE. 

Biffui  slgniAea«aerving  as  a  sign;  wtmMrmkU  ttpi/^ 
lies  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

They  both  express  the  i«k«  of  extraordinary,  or 
bdog  distinguished  f^om  ordinary,  or  being  dkkin- 
guisbed  Arom  every  thing  else:  whatever  is  gignml  de- 
■erves  to  be  stamped  on  the  mind,  and  to  serve  as  a 
9igu  of  sooM  property  or  chmractoristick ;  whatever  is 
mcsMTcMe  impresses  upon  tlie  memory,  and  refuses  to 
be  forgotten:  the  former  applies  to  the  moral  cha- 
lader ;  the  latter  to eventt  and  times:  the  Scriptures 
Ibmisb  us  with  many  tign^  instancse  of  God's  ven- 
geance against  impeiUient  sinners,  as  also  of  his  fevoor 
towards  those  who  obey  his  will;  *We  find,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  onhr  no  opposition  to  Chiie- 
tlaaiQr  from  the  Pharteees,  but  several  tignai  occa 


Gentry  aad 

may,  bv  their  mode  of  living, 
by  the  oOce  they  bold  in  the 
bemeni/ 


■lato,  Uiqr  OMJ  iik«wlsB 


PROMINENT,  CONSPICUOUS. 

FmunaU  signifies  hanging  over:  cMupMUMW  (» 
DiMtimg%ukti)tAv^iieafMy  la  bmb^Md:  the  farmm 
la,  therefore,  to  the  latter.  In  some  measure,  ae  tlw  spe- 
cies to  the  genus:  what  is  vresnnmc  la,  in  general,  oa 


cies  to  liie  genus:  ... 

that  very  account  esnspiemtm* ;  but  many  tldnfs  majr 
be  €0nspieu0n0  besides  tboee  which  are  fitmimtmt 
The  terms  M-Minitfiil  and  cmufitm0mt  have,  however* 
an  appUeatkm  suitod  to  their  peculiar  nwaaiag :  DcKtaiflC 
IsprMMmml  but  what  pre>iects  beyoad  a  certain  Ites ; 
every  thing  isc«M;pMM«is  which  may  be  eeen  by  many: 
the  noee  on  a  maa*s  face  b  KprwwUmtmt  feature,  owiac 
to  its  prt^iecUttg  situation;  and  it  is  someiinies cmu^ 
c«e«<,  according  to  the  position  of  tlie person:  a  figure 
in  a  palming  is  said  to  be  ^rvsuiMnC,  if  it  appean  to 
stand  forward  or  before  the  others ;  but  it  is  not  pi^ 
periy  e9n*pi€m0u»t  unless  there  be  something  in  it 
which  attractt  the  general  notice,  and  distincuMMs  It 
ftom  all  other  thinfi:  on  the  eontrarv,  it  b  emm^i- 
ctvM,  but  not  expressly  ersaiiMai,  when  the  eolouni 
are  vivid;  'Lady  Macbetb's  walking  in  her  sleep  is  an 
Incident  so  Ml  of  tragick  horrour,  that  it  standi  oat  an 
a  mr^wdmmU  feature  in  the  most  subUme  drama  in  tha 
world.'— CirMBBai.Aicn.  *  Tliat  innocent  minh  wUeb 
had  been  so  eMup<c«M(«  in  Sir  Thomas  More*Bltlcb  did 
not  ibfsake  him  to  Ibe  last.*— Anrnson. 


BRIGl 


in  which  they  asslstod  its 
Worroir.  The  Reformation  is  a  sMaeraUs  event  in 
the  annals  of  eoclesiasUcal  history;  *That  socb  de- 
li vwances  are  actually  aflbrded,  thoae  three  sMsieraMs 
examples  of  Abimeleeto,  Esan,  and  Balaam  suflclanay 
demonatrattt.*— BouTji. 


TO  SIGNALIZE,  DISTINGUISH. 
To  9ignMUt»t  or  make  one*s  self  a  sign  of  any  thing. 
Is  a  much  stronger  term  than  simfriy  to  dittingwk;  It 
Is  In  the  power  of  many  to  do  the  latter,  but  few  only 
have  the  power  of  eflectlng  the  former;  the  English 
have  always  iignalivd  themselves  for  their  uncon- 
querable valour  in  batde ;  *Tbe  knight  of  La  Mancha 
gravely  recounts  to  his  companion  the  adventore  bv 
which  he  is  to  iignalite  himself.*— Johnsom.  There  ■ 
no  nation  that  has  not  dittingwked  ItseU;  at  some 
period  or  another,  in  war; 

The  valued  file 
DUUngmStkM  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 

SHAKSfXAEB. 


LUSTRE,  SPLENDOUR, 
ILUANCT. 

BWdUacM,  from  the  En^ish  *fv*l,  Sazaa  ftrwrif» 
probably  eunes,  like  the  Germaa  frmdU  spleadour, 
tnm  the  Hebrew  p*^  to  shine  or  glitter;  hwtrs,  in 
Francb  lastrs,  LaUn  htftram  a  puliation  or  cisaaslna, 
tliat  is,  to  make  dean  or  pure  ;  irplcadew,  in  Freocii 
s^lradrar,  LaUn  jplmdar,  (Vom  splcadas  to  aMne, 
comes  either  from  the  Greek  wrXif%  embers,  or  ssis^^p 
a  spark;  MUimug,  ftom  kritUamt  aad  MUm-  to 
shine,  comes  ftom  tiie  German  *rillf  apectads^  and 
the  middle  Latin  ktrfUmt  a  crystal. 
BHgktnet  if  the  generick,  the  rest  are  spedfiek 
rms:  there  cannot  be  ImHr^  «»l«adMr,  and  *n< 
mcy,  without  MdUacss;  but  there  may  he  kfigikt- 
nsas  where  these  do  not  exisc  Theae  terms  rise  hi 
sense;  fusfrs  rises  on  ^r^fclaase,  ■plwdiT ea  iastrs^ 
and  ^rvttiaacy  on  apUmdmtr. 

Brigkinut  and  imatre  are  appUed  peopariy  to  aa 
total  !lghts;j7lmdeur  and  ^HflMmey  have  been  BMr* 
eonunonly  applied  to  that  which  la  artificial :  there  la 
always  more  or  less  krigktmg*  hi  the  eun  or  mooa ; 
there  Is  an  occasional  lv«tr«  In  an  the  heavenly  bodtoa 
when  they  shine  in  their  undouded  knghtmns;  there 
Issplsndearlntheerupttonsof  fiame  ftomavolcaao 
or  an  Immense  conflagration ;  there  b  kriUiamef  in  a 
collection  of  diamonds.  There  may  be  both  splredsar 
and  brilliancy  In  an  illumination:  splsedsar  r  ' 
f^om  the  mass  and  richness  of  light;  krUUmmef 
the  variety  and  krigktm$$»  ot  th9  Ugbtt  and  eol 


OF  FASHION,  OF  OUALITT,  OF 
DISTINCTION. 
These  epithets  are  employed  promiseuously  in  eolto- 
quial  discourse;  but  not  with  strict  propriety;*  by 
men  a//B#AtMiare  understood  such  men  as  live  In  tlie 
fmskiMMkU  worM,  and  keep  the  best  company ;  •  The 
free  manner  in  which  people  «/  fa»ki»n  are  discoursed 
on  at  such  meetings  (of  trades|)eonle),  b  but  a  just  re- 
proach of  their  follures  In  thb  kind  (In  payment).*— 
SrxKi.x.  By  men  of  puUtf  are  understood  men  of 
rank  or  title ;  *  The  single  dress  of  a  lady  of  muUitff  b 
often  the  product  of  a  hundred  dintiea.*— Adduon. 
By  men  of  diatmetian  are  understood  men  of  honour- 
able superiority,  whether  by  wealfh,  ofllce,  or  pre- 
mnlnence  in  sodety :  *  It  bdiooves  men  of  distinction, 
with  thdr  power  and  example,  to  preside  over  the  pub- 
lick diversions  In  such  a  manner  aa  to  check  any  thing 
tliat  tenda  to  the  eoamptlon  of  manners.*— Stbblb. 

•  Vide  Tnuler:  ••  Of  fosbkm,  of  quaOij,  of  db- 
t^Uon.** 


Brigktmeoo  nuiy  be  obscured,  l«#lr»  may  be  tarnished, 
tpltmdonr  and  ^rtlitmcy  diminished. 

The  anakigy  b  dosdy  preserved  Ui  the  flgoraUvia 
applteatton.  ^rigktnooo  attaches  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  men  In  ordinary  cases;  *  Earthly  honoorsare 
both  short-lived  in  their  continuance,  and,  while  thajr 
bst,umbbed  with  spots  and  stolns.  Onsooseqaaitor 
or  other  theb*  krigktneoo  b  obscured.  But  the  honour 
which  proceeds  from  God  and  virtue  b  unmixed  aad 

Eire.  It  b  a  la«frs  which  b  derived  fkom  heavea.*— 
LAiE.  Lmatro  attaches  to  extraordinary^  instanees  of 
vhtue  and  greatness;  opUniowr  and  krtUiamef  attach 
to  the  achievements  of  men ;  •Thomson's diction  b  l« 
the  higliat  degree  florid  and  luxuriant,  such  aa  mw 
be  said  to  be  to  hb  Iniagee  and  thoughli  ••both  thefr 
Inttro  and  their  shade  ;**  such  as  Invest  them  with 
opUndnw  through  which  they  are  not  easily  dbeernl- 
Me.'— Johnson.  'There  b  an  appearance  of  *ril- 
lioaev  In  the  pleasures  of  high  life  which  nataraBy 
dasxies  tlie  yoong.*— CaAia. 

Our  Saviour  b  atrikingly  represented  to  na  aa  Iba 

MMUnsfs  of  hb  Father's  glory,  and  the  exprsss  tmaaa 

lorhbpciMia.    The  hnnBanttyofthaBhgliditDtfit 
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hwg  of  conaiMi*  aidi 
M  ^thn  tpimdid  or 
ber  and  MUire  of  tl 
Uiem  remarkable. 


adds  a  iMire  lo  llielr  vletoriee  wMch 
hrOiimiU,  aooonllag  to  the  num- 
wbich 


FIEE,  HEAT,  WARMTH,  OLOW. 

In  Um  proper  kiim  tbete  words  are  easUy  dlilta- 
gulalied,  but  DOC  eo  easily  In  tiie  linproper  sense ;  and 
as  tbe  latter  depends  principally  upon  the  former,  It  Is 
not  altofetber  useless  to  enter  into  some  explanation  of 
tlieir  physical  meanlnc. 

Fire  is  with  regard  to  luat  as  the  cause  to  the 
•llbet  :lt  is  itself  an  inherent  properly  in  some  material 
bodies,  and  when  in  action  communicates  htat;*  Jh-t 
Is  perceptible  to  us  by  tlie  eye,  as  well  M  the  touch ; 
Ami  Is  perceptible  only  by  the  touch :  we  distinguish 
/rs  by  means  of  the  flame  it  sends  forth,  or  by  tlie 
clianges  whkh  it  produces  upon  otiier  bodies ;  but  we 
discover  ktat  only  by  the  sensatioDS  which  it  produces 
in  ourselves. 

Fin  has  within  itself  the  power  of  communicating 
Ami  to  other  bodies  at  a  distance  from  it;  but  kuU, 
when  It  lies  in  bodies  wittMot  /re,  is  not  communi- 
cable or  even  perceptible,  except  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  bodv.  Fir§  b  producible  in  some  bodies  at 
pleasure,  and  when  in  action  will  communicate  itself 
without  any  external  InOoenee:  but  Asol  is  always  to 
be  prodacod  and  kept  in  being  by  soma  estemal 
agency:  Jtre  spreads;  but  ke^t  dies  away.  Fire  la 
produdMe  only  in  certain  bodies ;  but  Asol  may  be  pro- 
doeed  hi  many  more  bodies ;  /rt  may  be  elicited  from 
a  flint,  or  fh>m  wood,  steel,  and  some  few  other  mate- 
rials: but  k*mt  Is  producible,  or  exists  to  a  graater  or 
less  degree,  In  all  material  substances. 

BmU  and  wtumtA  diflbr  principally  in  doree;  the 
latter  being  a  gentle  degree  of  the  former.  "Hie  term 
Ami  Is,  however,  in  its  most  extensive  sense  applicable 
to  that  universal  principle  which  pervades  all  nature, 
I  inaninv ^ '  "    "      "   * 


na  more  acuve  man  atfsrsua;  ine  rormer  is 
I  bodies,  either  bv  the  violent  action  of  Jirs, 
liling  of  water,  the  melting  of  lead,  or  the 
itioo  of  two  hard  bodies;  the  latter  Is  pio- 


ilmate.and  seems  to  vivify  the  whole; 
k  is  this  principle  which  appears  either  under  the  form 
of  jirs,  or  under  tlie  mora  commonly  conceived  form  of 
Assi,  as  it  Is  generally  understood,  and  ss  I  have  here 
considered  it.  NmU  in  this  limit«Ml  sense  to  lem  active 
than  Jtrtf  and  more  active  than  warmth;  the  former  Is 
produced  in  bodf 
as  In  the  boiling 

violent  friction  or  two  nara  oooies ;  toe  latter  is  pro- 
duced by  the  simple  expulsion  of  the  cold,  as  in  the 
cas»  of  feathers,  wool,  and  other  suhetancee,  whkh 
produce  and  retain  warmth. 

Meat  may  be  the  greatest  possible  remove,  bat  warmth 
may  be  the  smallest  possible  remove,  from  cold ;  the 
latter  to  opposed  to  the  cool,  which  borders  on  the  cold. 
Heat  to  that  which  to  our  feelings  to  palnftil:  but 
warailA  to  that  which  Is  always  grateful.  In  animate 
bodies  Jhre  cannot  long  exist,  as  it  to  in  ito  nature  con- 
anming  and  destrucflve ;  it  to  incompatible  with  animal 
Ufa:  Aaai  wUl  noi  exist,  unless  when  the  body  to  In  a 
diseased  or  disordered  stale:  but  warwuh  to  that  por- 
tioii  of  heat  which  exists  In  every  healthy  subject;  bv 
thto  the  hen  hatches  and  rears  her  young,  by  thto  the 
operation  of  gestation  to  carried  on  in  the  female. 
OUw  to  a  partial  heat  or  warwUh  which  existo  or  to 
known  to  exist,  mostly  In  the  human  IVame:  it  tocom- 
monly  produced  in  the  body  when  It  is  in  its  most 
vigorous  slate,  and  Us  nerves  are  firmly  braced  by 
the  cold. 

From  the  above  analyds  the  figurative  appttcatkni 
of  these  terms,  and  tht  groowto  upon  which  tlMw.  are 
so  employed,  wUl  be  easily  dtocerned.  As /rs  to  the 
otroogest  and  most  active  principle  in  nature,  which 
selaso  every  thing  within  its  reach  with  the  greatest 
posriMe  rapidity,  cenius  to  said  to  be  possessed  of 
Jtre  which  flies  with  rapkllty  through  all  the  regions 
of  thought,  and  forms  the  most  lively  tmtgasandoom- 


That  modern  love  to  no  such  thing, 

As  what  those  ancient  poeto  sing, 

A  Jbre  celestial,  chaste,  refined.— Swirr. 


But  when /rs  to  applied  to  the  eye  or  the  looks,  It  bor- 
rows Its  meaning  from  the  external  property  of  flame, 
which  to  very  aptly  depicted  In  the  eye  or  the  kM>ks  of 
lively  people.  As  Ami  to  always  excessive  and  mostly 
violent,  those  aommoiioM  and  Ibnaentaikms  of  the 

*  Vide  Ebcfhudt:  *«Hitse,  fener,  wtrms.** 


mfaMl  whkh  flow  IWm  the  aghatloa  of  the  poasloos, 
pankalariy  of  the  angry  paariona.  to  termed  A«af. 
As  warmCA  to  a  gentle  and  gratefol  property,  it  has 
wltl\  most  propriety  been  ascribed  to  the  aftMtons. 
As  gUw  to  a  partial  but  vivid  feeling  of  the  budy, 
so  to  fHendship  a  strong  but  particular  aflbction  of 
the  mind:  hence  the  propriety  of  aerxlblng  a  glaw  to 
friendship 

Age  damps  the  /rsof  the  poeL  Disputanto  in  the 
Aaai  of  the  contest  aro  apt  to  forget  all  the  forms  of 
good-breeding ;  *The  Aaai  of  Milton*  s  mind  night  be 
said  to  sublimate  hto  learning.*— Jommson.  A  man 
of  tender  moral  foeliogs  speaks  with  warmth  of  a 
noble  action,  or  takes  a  warm  interest  In  the  coneerw 
qf  the  innooent  and  the  dtotreased;  •!  fear  I  have 
pressed  yoa  Avtber  upon  thisoccaskm  than  was  aeoea- 
sary :  however.  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  warmth  in 
the  cause  of  a  Mend.*— M KLMOimi  (Lettare  ef  Oaera 
U  Cmear).  A  youth  in  the  fliU  gUw  of  friendship 
foeto  Umseir  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifloe  in  sup- 
porUng  the  cause  of  hto  friend; 

The  Arost-concocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundsnt  vegetable  soul, 
And  gathers  vigour  for  the  coming  year: 
A  MronmujfUw  sits  on  tlie  lively  cheek 
Of  ruddy  flrew— Thomson. 

FERVOUR,  ARDOUR. 
Fkrvourt  fVom/srvss  to  boll,  to  not  so  vklent  a  heat 
as  ardamr,  from  mrdea  lo  bum.  The  afilkctions  aro 
properiy/sTMal;  the  passions  aro  ardent:  we  aro 
fervemt  in  Ibellnf,  and  ardamt  In  acting:  the  fervamt 
of  devotkm  m«y  be  rational;  but  the  ardaar  of  seal  to 
mostly  intemperate.  The  first  martyr,  Stephen,  waa 
filled  with  a  holy /sresar;  St.  Peter,  la  the  ardaar  of 
hto  seal,  promised  hto  master  to  do  moro  than  he  ww 
able  to  perform;  *The  Joyof  the  Lord  to  not  lo  be 
understood  of  high  raptures  and  transporto  of  reUgkNw 
/srssar.*— BLAra.  *  Do  men  hasten  to  their  devotlona 
with  that  ardewr  that  they  would  to  a  towd  play  r— 
South. 

HOT,  FIERT,  BURNING,  ARDENT. 
Het^  in  German  heiae,  Latin  ««(««,  comes  fkoai  tht 
Hebrew  erM  firo ;  Mary  signifies  having  firo ;  temsar. 
theactualstateof  Aanmif-;  anbai,  the  having  ardour 
(a.  /Vresar). 

These  terms  characterlw  either  the  presence  of  Ami 
or  the  caose  of  Assi;  A«f  to  the  general  term  whkh 
marks  simply  the  presence  of  Assl.*  JUrg  goes  fortber, 
It  denotes  the  ptesenoe  of  Jtre  whkh  to  the  cause  of 
Asol;  ftamiaf- denotes  the  action  of  jb^  and  consa- 
quently  to  more  exprcoilve  than  the  two;  ariamt, 
which  to  literally  the  same  In  significatloD,  to  empl^^ 
either  in  poetry  or  In  application  to  moral  oljeeto:  a 
room  to  A«l ;  a  fUrnace  or  the  tall  of  a  cooMt  /cry;  a 
coal  kumimg:  the  sun  srdmt; 

Let  kosu  the  raging  elements.    Breath*d  Asl 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide,  glittering  waste  of  *«nua^  sand 
A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.— Tbomsoh. 

E*en  the  camel  feeto, 
Shot  through  hto  wtther'd  heart,  thajUrf  Mast 

TROMaOH. 

The  royal  eagto  draws  hto  vigorous  young. 
Strong  pounced,  and  ardtmt  wkh  paternalfire. 

TpoMaoH. 
In  the  figurative  appHeatkm,  a  temper  to  said  to  be 
Asl  or  /sry;  rage  to  Htming;  the  mhid  to  ardml  la 
pursuit  of  an  oli^t  ZealmaybeAsl,/sry,HniAv 
andcrdcRi;  but  In  the  firrt  three  cases,  it  denotes  tht 
tatemperance  of  the  mind  when  A««itd  by  religion  or 
poUtkks;  the  latter  to  admtaalMe so  long  as  It  to  coa- 
flnedtoagoodotilect. 

RADIANCE,  BRILUANCT 
Both  these  terms  express  the  cinumsianoe  of  a  great 
light  In  a  body:  but rodiamM. from ra^ms  a  rayTda- 
noteslbe  emhston  of  rays,  ana  to,  therefore,  pecultrly 
applkabk  to  bodies  naturally  lumhMNM,  Uke  Uw 
heavenly  bodies;  and  AHUtewy  («.l»rSrAl)  " 
the  whok  body  of  light  emlttsd  and  viay,  U 
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to  tpplled  eqMlly  to  natsral  Md  wtliotal  Hgltt.  Tfet 
rmUmmef  of  the  loii,  waoom,  and  ttmn  coiilwiai  a 
part  of  tbeir  baautjr;  Um  ^riWawcf  of  a  iMaiaoad  la 
ueqtiaBiljr  eonpaiad  wiUi  tbat  of  a  alar. 

TO  SHINB,  GUTTER,  OLAEB,  WABKLB, 
RADIATE. 

SkimSf  jg  Baioa  f  Mw«i,Ck>»a>  adU<iM%  fa  la  aB 
prol«Muty  ooaaedad  wHh  Um  wonto  aJbMp,  Mt,  Ac ; 
^l«U«r  and  flart  ara  variaikNM  fraai  Um  Garaiaa 
gtm§Mm,ftMiuimt  Ifcc.  whkh  iMva  a  ■inillar  ■lanlna; 
tonmrkU  aigaiflti  lo  produea  tpmrkt;  aad  apmrkm 
In  Sanrn  mearee,  Low  Oaraoaa  and  Datdi  tpmrk;  to 


JiJlpearee, 

radia(«  la  lo  produoa  rajra,  froai  ttaa  Latia  radiaj  a 

Tbe  emiarioo  of  Ufht  la  tbe  ooaMBoa  Maa  eoaftyad 
br  tbew  term.  To  $kimt  cacpi  twei  liiniily  thla  laairal 
Idoa ;  fliumr  aad  the  otbar  fcrto  ladude  aoan  colla- 
teral Ideas  In  tbeir  ilfnlficatioii. 

To  skin»  )»  a  atoady  eni«loo  of  Ikbt;  to  gUtUr  la 
an  unfteady  amistlon  <^  Hflit.  occaMooed  1^  tfaa  re- 
fleeUon  on  tran»parcnt  or  bright  bodiat;  tbe  sun  and 
moon  «Atn«  wbeoever  tbey  make  tbelr  appoaraooe ; 
but  a  eet  of  dtainonda  gtiUtr  by  tbe  Irregular  refleetloa 
of  tbe  ligbt  on  tbam ;  or  tbe  braaen  ipire  of  a  ataapla 
MiUUrw  wbMi  tbe  sun  la  tbe  nomlng  «4ia««  upon  lu 
In  a  moral  apflkaitoa,  wbat  tkhttt  ftppaaia  witb  a 
tmeUgbt; 

Yet  eooMtblng  aUnet  BM>re  gloffous  te  bis  word, 

His  mercy  this.— Wallbe. 
WbUgiitUrt  appears  wltb  a  AUsa  or  borrowed  Hghc ; 
*Tbe  happiness  of  success /Utt«rtn/  before  btm  with- 
draws bis  attentkm  from  tbe  atroeiottSQesi  of  tbe 


attentkm  from 

fttUt*— JOBMSOM. 

fi»^a«  specifies  nodegraeof  light;  it  may  be  barely 
aufflcleat  to  render  Itself  visible,  or  It  may  be  a  very 
atrong  degree  of  light:  giart  on  the  contrary  denotes 
<he  blgbest  posiible  degree  of  light:  the  sun  frequently 
glaru,  when  It  ^Utut  only  at  intervals :  *  Thb  glorious 
looming  star  was  not  tbe  transitory  llgbt  of  a  comet 
which  tkiiut  and  gUru  for  a  while,  and  then  pre- 
asntly  vanWMs  Into  nothing.*— Sotrm.  AU  naked 
light,  the  strength  of  whi^  Is  diminlstoed  by  any 
ahade,  wiU  produce  a  /icrs,  aa  tbe  gUr§  of  the  eye 
when  fixed  full  upon  an  object; 

Against  tbe  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who^<«r'd  upon  BM,  and  want  sorly  by 
Without  annoying  me.— Shaksfbaeb. 
To  MtiM  Is  to  emit  light  in  a  fbU  stream ;  bat  to 
aparkU  is  to  emit  It  In  smaM  portions ;  and  lo  rmUmU 
Is  to  eoilC  it  in  lang  Mnes.    The  fire  tpmtkUt  in  tbe 
baralnf  of  wood ;  or  tbe  Igfat  of  the  sua  tpmrkUa 
when  U  strikes  on  knobs  or  small  points:  tbe  bbb  ra> 


d^alMWbenita 


I  to  emit  Ha  lignt  in  rays; 


Hia  eyes  ao  sparUad  with  a  ttvely  flame. 

Dbtdbii. 
Now  had  the  sun  withdrawn  hla  radiani  light. 

Dkydbv. 

FLAME,  BLAZE,  FLASH,  FLARE,  GLARE. 

FtasM,  la  Latin  lasisia,  ftom  the  Greek  ^X/yw  to 
bum,  signilles  the  luminous  exhalation  emitted  (torn 
fire ;  *lcs«,  from  the  German  klmstm  to  blow,  signifies 
9LjUm§  blown  up,  that  Is,  an  extended  jlasM ;  jUik  and 
JUre^  which  are  but  varlatkma  of  jUsM,  denote  dif- 
ferent species  of  ;!««■«;  the  former  a  sudden  ;UaM,  the 
latter  a  daaaling,  unsteady  ;!««•«.  Otmn,  wbkk  Is  a 
variation  of  ^w,  denotes  a  glowing,  that  Is  a  strong 
f«Mtf,  that  emits  a  atrong  light:  a  candle  burae  only 
bv/ainc,  paper  coaunooly  by  a  Maas^  ganpowder  by  a 
iUtht  a  torch  by  a  jiarg,  and  •  oaoflagratkMi  by  a 
/iar«; 

His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  aoafoaad. 
And  burl  ye  headloof  jloai^iif  lo  the  ground. 

Font. 
Bwift  as  a  flood  of  fire  when  storms  arise 
FloatB  tbe  wide  field,  and  klaxes  to  the  skies. 

Popb. 
Have  wa  not  aaen  round  Britain's  peopled  ahota, 
Bar  M^  Bona  axoliang*d  for  Bsatesa  orok 


laMhertrlMiphabiKdai 


Bv*n  in  the  height  of  noon  oppress'd,  tbe  sob 
Bbeds  weak  and  Wont,  Ma  wide  refracted  ray. 
Whence  gUHmg  oft,  wMh  nwny  a  broadsn*4  o 
Hafirifhisthe  " 


GLARING,  BAREFACEa 


Glarfnf  ta  here  used  In  tbe  figurative  acaae, 
from  its  natural  stgnlficatioa  of  broad  Uglii, 
strikes  powerfully  upon  the  senses ;  *ar^«cW  sigBifiaa 
Uteialty  having  a  tart  or  «ac««cr«d /k«,  which  de- 
notes the  absence  of  an  disguise  or  afl  shaBsa. 


G/arwy  designates  the  ^"f*J^*y«^  c^**^ 


tiglming  folaehbod  Is  that  whieh 
ir  in  an  tnstaot  to  be  falsehood;  a 


teriaes the  person: 

strikes  the  observer  I  . 

hmn/ae0i  lie  or  folseliood  betrays  the  eflVontcry  of  I 
who  utters  It  A  glaring  absurdity  will  be  aeen  t»- 
stantly  without  tbe  aid  of  refleetloa;  *Tbe  givmg 
side  Is  that  of  enmity.*— Bcbbk.  A  ^mtymetd  piaoa 
of  impudence  characterizes  the  agent  as  mote  tbaa 
ordinarily  lost  10  all  sense  of  decorum :  '  The  anIaMiai- 
ties  Increased,  and  the  parties  appeared  km^mtd 
against  each  other.'— Clabbbdom. 

GLEAM,  GLIMMER,  RAT,  BEAM. 

Olum  is  in  Saxon  /(ssawn,  German  gUmmtm^  Ac 
OUsMMr  Is  a  variation  of  tbe  same  verb;  rm^  is  eoa- 
nected  with  tbe  word  row;  *<aai  cooies  from  the  Qer^ 
man  ftaaai  a  tree. 

Ceruin  portlone  of  light  are  designated  by  all  thaaa 
terma:  but/lsaat  and/bsnasr  are  indefinite ;  rap  and 
*<aai  are  definite.  A  gUtm  is  properly  the  ffnmmsaca 
BMnt  of  light,  or  that  portion  of  openh«  llgbt  which 
interrupts  tha  darkneas;  a  gUmmm-  ki  aa  nnstisdy 
gU*m; 

A  draadAil  Wsasi  from  Us  bright  armoor  came. 

And  fkom  kli  ajra-ballB  flasb'd  the  Uvtag  flaoML 


*  The  yftrsMwria^  light  wMeh  shot  Into  the  chaos  ftosB 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  la  wonderfully  beao- 
tIAd  and  poetick.*— Annlsoir.  Ray  and  Wast  are  por- 
tkMW  of  light  which  emanate  from  aome  lamlnoua 
body;  the  former  from  all  luminous  bodies  In  general, 
tbe  latter  more  particularly  (Irom  tbe  son :  the  former 
is,  aa  Its  derivation  deootca,  a  row  or  Hoe  of  light 
Ing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  firom  any  body;  the 
r  IS  a  great  Una  of  light,  like  a  pole  IsBning  ftma  a 
body; 

A  sudden  rmy  shot  beaming  o*er  the  plalB, 
And  show'd  the  shores,  the  aavy,  aad  the  mala 

Tha  SB 

Aa  with  oUmrow'd  I 

Dktbbii. 
7%ere  may  be  ^gUmm  of  Hgbt  visible  on  the  wan  of  a 
dark  roonit  or  a  gUminer  If  It  be  moveable ;  there  may 
be  rmffB  of  Hgbt  visible  at  night  on  the  back  of  a  glow- 
woroB.  or  raiffB  of  light  may  break  through  the  ahatiera 
of  acloeed  room; 

The  stars  emit  a  ahiver'd  r^.— Tbombom. 
Tha  aon  In  tbe  height  of  Its  splendour  sends  IMh  Mt 
Irasii;  aad  in  tbe  aama  manner  the  human  eoonia- 
nance  or  eyes  amy  be  aald  to  asad  forth  tsasir; 
The  modest  virtues  mingle  In  her  eyea. 
Btm  on  tbe  around  defected,  darting  an 

humid  Waau  into  the  blooming  flowani 
TBonaoN. 


Their  hu 


Olrasi  and  rap  may  be  applied  figuralivdy ;  *MM  oaljr 
In  tbe  natural  sense:  a  ^icaw  of  light  may  btaak  la  oa 
tbe  'benighted  understanding;  but  a  glimm»r  of  NgEfat 
rather  conAises;  rfa  of  Hgnt  may  dart  Into  the  mind 
of  the  most  Ignorant  savage  who  Is  taught  tha  prte- 
dples  of  Clnwianlty  by  the  pore  practice  of  Ita  pto- 


CLEAR,  LIJCID«  BRIGHT,  YTVID. 
Osar,  V.  T§  mkaaha;  hieiit  la  LaHa  kwidBa,  ftoaa 
foess  to  shlna^  and  las  Ught,  signifies  haviBg  Hfltt 
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krigkti  V.  Brigktmett;  vivU,  Lathi  vMAw  fron  vfv* 
toUve,  ■Ifiilfies  being  In  a  lUta  of  Hfe. 
Tbeae  eiritheta  mark  a  gradation  In  their  aenae:  (he 
'  but  dMr  exprcMea 


leooati- 


Idea  ofHght  ii  common  to  them ;  but  elemr  ex 
lev  than  Imeid,  ludd  than  iHgkt,  and  krigkt  le 
eteM:  a  mere  freedooi  from  Main  or  dtUaeM 
talaaelaanMM; 

Some  chooae  the  <{«arM<  light, 

And  boldly  challenge  the  moM  pierchig  eye. 

Rosooimoa. 
The  ratom  of  light,  and  conaequent  remoYal  of  dark- 
Ma,  conatlttttee  In^tib'ty ; 

Norlatheetn 
or  pareit  cryatal,  nor  the  IhcM  air. 
Thoogh  one  traneparent  vefcan^nr  It 
VoM  of  their  unaeen  people.— l^i 
AHf*fn«w  ioppoeea  a  certahi  itrength  of  Bghl; 
Thb  place,  the  krigktmtm»niiKmo€  the  iky, 
I  *11  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity.— DnYOBM. 
netfa«««  Indkatea  fVeebnea  eomhined  with  HreHtk, 
aDd  erea  a  degree  of  brllKaney ; 

From  the  roolat  meadow  to  the  withered  hU, 
Led  by  the  breese,  the  vivid  Terdore  rune. 
And  aweUi,  and  deepene  to  the  cheriih'd  eye. 

Thohiom. 


A  iky  la  ttntr  that  la  dlveeted  of  doada;  the 
sbere  la  I«ei4  hi  the  day,  but  not  Ui  the  night;  the  ana 
aMaea  hrigkt  when  It  la  unobatnieted  by  any  thing 
the  aiaraapbere;  Ikhining  aomciimei  preaenU  a  vivid 
redneea,  and  tomeilinee  a  vivid  paleneee:  the  light  of 
the  atan  may  be  eltmr^  and  tometlmes  knrht^  but  never 
vmhd;  the  light  of  the  ran  la  rather  higlu  than  c/mt 
9r  vivid;  the  light  of  the  aiooa  la  either  clear,  hrigkt^ 
9i  vivid, 

Tbeae  epltheta  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied 
to  coloar,  as  well  aa  to  light :  a  eUar  colour  la  anmixed 
with  any  other ;  a  krigkt  cokmr  has  lomething  strikhig 
andstfoog  la  It;  a  vivid  cokNir  eooMthtang  Urely  and 
flvehloic 

In  their  mo/al  appUeathMi  theae  epltheta  preeenra  a 

rimilar  diatioctloo :  a  conacieoce  la  aald  to  be  eiemr 

when  it  is  free  from  every  stain  or  spot;  *  I  look  upon  a 

sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  next 

to  a  dcarjudgement,  and  agood  conscience.*— Aoms<ni, 

A  deranged  understanding  may  have  ludd  intervals : 

*  I  believe  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  his  <iic>d 

Intervals,  he  would  be  shocked  at  the  practical  phrensy 

of  his  scholara.*— Buaxa.    A  krigkt  hilelka  throws 

light  on  every  thing  around  it ; 

But  hi  abody  which  doth  fredv  yield 

Bis  parts  lo  reason's  rule  obedient. 

There  Alma,  Hke  a  virgin  queen  meet  krigktt 

Doth  flooriah  In  all  beamy  excellent— BransBR. 

A  vivid  ImaginatloQ  gtows  wHh  every  lasage  that  na* 

tnre 


There  let  the  dassick  page  thy  fhncy  lead 
Throogh  mral  seenes,  such  aa  the  Mancnan  swain 
Palntsln  the mateMess  harmony  of  song, 
Or  caieh  thyself  the  laadaeape,  glided  swift 
Athwait  lmaglBaikm*a  vivid  eye.— TBOHaov. 

PELLUCID,  TBAlfBPABBNT. 

PtUmeidy  In  Latin  ftUveidmt  changed  from  vvHu- 
cUrna^  algBlfies  very  shining;  trmspmrent^  In  Xatin 
irsiuparMu,  firom  trims  through  or  beyond,  and  jmtm 
to  appear,  signHles  visible  thronghont. 

PMmM  Is  said  Of  that  whh:h  ia  parvkma  to  tbalighc, 
or  that  Into  whkh  the  eya  can  peMtrata ;  irans^srsnf 
ta  said  of  that  which  ia  throoghout  bright :  a  stream  Is 
vMmeid:  it  admits  of  the  light  so  as  to  reflect  oltJects, 
hot  it  ia  not  trvntpmrviU  for  the  eye. 

CLEABLT,  DISTINCTLY. 
That  la  aaen  dsarte  of  whkh  one  haa  a  geaeral 
▼taw:  thatlsaeaadwtincllywhkhiaaianaoaatodla- 
ttMaWi  the  several  parte. 
Weaae  the  bmob  tUvHv  whsasvsr  It  shlaea:  bat 
ibiiba 


we  eaaaoi  aae  thesMM  hi  the  oMaadiec^Mdir  wlHioat 
Ibehelpofglasaas. 

WhatweaaedtotinsUlrMWtbasean  elsarip,  b«l  a 
tbtag  aay  be  tarn  vU&Hf  wWmM  halag  nm  dia- 


A  want  of  hght,  or  the  hilanrentkNi  of  other  ohiecia, 
prevents  os  from  seeing  eUstrl^:  disUnce,  or  a  defect 
in  the  sight,  provonts  us  from  seeing  di$tinctty. 

*  Old  men  often  see  cUarl^  but  not  distiKcU$;  they 
perceive  large  or  luminous  oo^ts  at  a  distance,  but 
they  cannot  distinguish  such  small  objects  as  the  cha- 
racters of  a  book  without  Uie  help  of  cunvf  z  glasses ; 
short-sighted  persons,  on  the  contrary,  see  near  objects 
dittineUVf  but  they  have  no  elear  vision  of  disunt 
ones,  unless  thev  are  viewed  through  concave  tissses; 
*  The  custom  of  arguing  on  any  side,  even  against  our 
persuasion,  dims  the  understanding,  and  makes  it  by 
degrees  lose  tbefkeolty  of  discerning  eUarly  between 
truth  and  (Usebood.*— Lockb.  *  Wiielher  we  are  able 
to  comprehend  all  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the 
roanneia  of  them.  It  matters  not  to  hiquire;  but  this  ia 
certain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no  aioreof  them  than 
we  can  distiiuUff  conceive.*— Lockb. 


CLEARNESS,  PERSPICUriT. 

1  elsar  («.  CIser.  hteOu  ia  hare  need 
t  the  degree  of  light  1^  which  ona 


iguratlvely,  to  mark  t.  ^  . 

dMnotly;  ^srsjnoiity,  in  Freach  fvHf^ 

ptrtpimiUt  from  partvieuna  mndptrnieiv 

to  k)ok  through,  signifles  the  quality  uf  baiag  aUa  to 

I  aean  through. 

These  odtheta  denote  qualltlea  equally  requisite  to 
Oder  a  dlsoourae  Uitelligible,  but  each  has  Its  peculiar 
character,  f  CfeanMss  respects  our  ideas,  and  springs 
from  the  distinction  of  the  ihiop  themselves  that  are 
discussed :  ptrMpindt^  respects  the  mode  of  expressing 
the  Ideaa,  and  sfMrings  from  the  good  qualities  of  style. 
It  requires  a  duvr  head  to  be  able  to  see  a  subject  in  all 
its  bearings  and  relations;  to  distinguish  all  the  niceties 
and  shades  <^  dillerence  between  things  that  bear  a 
strong  resemblance,  and  to  separate  It  from  all  irrele- 
vant objects  that  Intermingle  themaelves  with  it.  But 
whatever  may  be  our  elearntt  of  conception,  it  ia  re- 
qulslie,  If  we  would  communlcato  our  conceptions  to 
others,  that  we  should  observe  a  purity  In  our  mode  of 
dicitoa,  that  we  sbouM  be  particuiar  In  the  choke  of 
our  lerma,  careful  la  the  dispoeitloQ  of  them,  and  ae- 
curato  In  the  eonstructlon  of  our  senteaeea;  that  la 
partpieuUjft  which,  as  it  is  the  Arst,  so,  according  to 
OolntlHaa,  it  Is  the  roost  hnportant  part  of  composition. 

Cfs«r««««  of  Intelleet  Is  a  natural  gilt;  perspit 
Is  aa  acquired  art  :althoogh  intimately  eooaaeti  ' 
'  '  I  pesslMe  to  have  aisarawe  ^ 

'  t(y  without  €Umrtu»v.     Peo> 
s  eUvr  faleas  on  the 
their  notice,  but  for 
wantofadueatkNi  they  may  often  uae  improper  or  am- 
or by  enrours  of  construction  render 


each  other,  yet  It  Is  | 


titmitp 
Iwkh 


pmrapieuitp,  and  ptrtwiekitff  wlthoo 
pie  of  quick  eapaieitiea  will  have  t 
aab^eels  thai  oAr  thenwHvea  to  th 


ahraasologv  the  revecae  of 
hand,  It  lain  the  power  of  sbme'to exprses  them- 
vOvmpvrapieimulpnm  suMfdafar  above  their  com- 
prohenshm,  ftooi  a  ceruia  ttcility  whkh  they  acquire 
of  catching  up  anllabte  modes  of  exprceslnn. 

The  study  of  the  climicks  and  mathematlcks  ara 

moatflttadforthelmproveBMntof  dsamsM;  the  study 

r,  and  the  obaervance  of  good  oh 


aerve  most  effectually  for  the  aoqulrenent  ofpartmi- 
cmitp:  *  Whenever  men  think  aUarlif  and  are  tho- 
roufhly  inlerasted,  they  exprses  thcmsdvea  with  ptr- 
tpiatUp  and  three.*— Robbbtbon.  *  No  modem  orator 
can  dare  to  enter  the  Ikls  with  Demoathenesand  Tully. 
We  have  dkcouases,  Indeed,  that  may  be  adoUred  for 
their  ysrspfeaily,  parity,  and  elegance ;  but  caa  pro- 
dace  nooe  that  aboaad  in  a  suUhnlty  whkh  whiria 
away  the  aodUor  like  a  mighty  torraau*— Waktob. 

FAIR,  CLEAR. 
Fvir^  in  Bazoo /syar,  mohaUv  fVom  the  Lathi  pvh 
ektr  beautiful ;  fur  (v.  Cttmr)  la  used  in  a  posftiva 
sense;  risar  in  a  negative  aense :  there  must  be  aooe 
bdghtnaH  in  what  k  fair;  there  must  be  no  spots  la 
what  k  cUmr.  The  weather  k  said  to  be  fair^  which 
k  not  only  fkee  from  what  k  dlsagreeabk,  but  soma> 
what  anllvaned  by  the  aun ;  It  k  eltvr  when  It  k  fVea 
firom  ckMMk  or  mists.  A  fair  skin  approachea  to 
while;  a  tUmr  akin  k  without  spok  or  Irnjgularltka; 

•  Vide  Truster :  "  Ckarlv,  dkthKt^.** 

t  VMa  Abba  Olrahl :  "  €Sart4,i)enplcalt4.*» 
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SfOUSH  BTNONTMEf • 


Ht«  /dr  larn  ft 
Ateokiie  rule.—] 


-MltTOX. 

I  tblther  weot 
WHh  uoexpertonced  tboufht,  md  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  t>M  eUmr 
Smooth  lake.— MiLTOH. 
In  the  moral  applkalkm,  a  /etr  Aune  meahi  ■HWb  In 
■ralae  of  a  man;  a  eUttr  reputation  Is  fVee  from  faultt. 
A /«<r  itaiement  eontatoe  every  ihtof  that  e«B  be  eald 
•reandcea;  a cImw" etalement le ft«e fraa amMrtity 
or  ohecurUy.    fkimMt  ie  Mmetbinf  deeiraUe  and  In- 
viUng;  eiMTiMM  Is anabedute  requlalte, tt cannoc  be 
■  I  with. 


APPARENT,  VWIBLE.CLEA1L  PLAIN. 
OBVIOUS,  EVIDENT,  BIANffEST. 
Afpmrma,  In  LaUn  •fpttrtn*,  participle  of  ^Pf  ^ 
to  appear,  sifniAes  the  <^oallty  of  ^Pt^Jmj  •«**^ 
la  Latin  rirtWlM,  from  ««•,  particlpfe  ofjwdee  to  eee, 
■Iffnillea  capable  of  bdag  seen ;  cImt,  «.  Omt,  lme»d: 
JJirt^  hi  Lalia  ^Uiww  even,  elfniilca  what  lieo  smooth 
md  aaeoewnbwad  that  It  can  be  Men;  eftwM,  In 
Latin  •*«<»,  oompouBded  of  •*  and  vte,  slnlflea  the 
maaty  of  Iyli«  to  one's  way,  or  betoie  om*9  eyes; 
J^OmiI,  to  Preneh  «i»M«nt,  Laltai  seMra*,  from  mdie, 

Gieek  Oim,  Hebrew  JH*  ^  kw>*»«  sif  nlilee  as  |ood  as 
certain  or  known;  mmnifrnt.  In  French  mWMt^ 
LaUn  mmnifutut,  compounded  ofwaiiM  the  hand,  and 
/MtM,  participle  of  the  old  Terb/mde  to  frU  In,  slfnl- 
fies  the  quality  of  AUIlnf  In  or  eomhig  so  near  thM  it 
can  be  laM  hoM  of  by  the  hand. 

These  words  agrea  In  exprvmlnff  Tarioos  dsfraes  to 
the  capability  of  seeing ;  but  vi$iU*  is  the  only  one  used 
purely  In  a  physteal  sense ;  mppamU^  eUar,  pUMm,  and 
0k9icus  are  used  physk:allr  and  morally ;  ««^«»<  •"J 
msmifMt  solely  In  a  mofal  acceptation.  That  which 
Is  simply  an  oqect  of  sight  Is  visibU; 
The  vinMs  and  present  are  for  brutes : 
A  slender  portion,  and  a  narrow  bound.— Toumo. 
That  of  which  we  see  only  the  surfkce  Is  «pfar«« ; 
« The  perception  InteHeetlve  often  eorre^  the  report  of 
ahaatMy,  as  to  the  trnprnrmU  Mgness  of  the  son,  and 
Se^ient  crooke3!«sof  the  staff  la  sir  and  water.* 
—Ham.  The  stars  themselTes  are  msthUut  us ;  but 
th^rstaeki  merely  epF«vn(;  «»»•  ff*  ?L ''??  !!!T 
denote  not  only  what  Is  to  he  seen,  but  what  *««S£ 
tobeaeen:  th^ are  all  applied  at  epithets  to  okijeets 
of  meqtal  discernment  ^    ,       _. 

What  Is  MForMtf  appears  but  fanperfMdy  to  view . 
R  Is  oppoosd  to  that  which  is  real:  what  Is  cImt  Is  to 
be  eeen  to  an  its  beartop ;  h  Is  opposed  to  that  which 
Is  obscure :  what  Is  9f«<»  Is  seen  by  a  plain  understand- 
bw;  It  requires  no  deep  reflection  nor  severe  study; 
his  opposed  to  what  btntrlcato:  what  Is  e^vMM  pm- 
nts  Itself  readily  to  the  mind  of  every  one:  It  is  seen 
the  flist  fiance,  and  Is  opposed  to  that  which  Is  ab- 
ruse :  what  Is  «vM«iil  Is  seen  IbrdMy,  and  leaves  no 


hesitation  on  the  mind;  It  ki  opposed  tothatwhtehls 
dublons:  mm»tf<$9t  te  a  greater  degree  of  the  smdinC; 
It  strikes  on  the  undersunding  and  Ibroea  conviction ; 
hki  opposed  to  that  which  Is  dark. 

A  oontradtetkm  may  be  sffarmt ;  on  doeer  obse^ 
▼atkm  H  may  be  fbund  not  to  be  one.  Meo*s  vlrtnas 
or  religion  may  be  only  m^mrmt ;  •  The  outward  and 
•••rwl  sanctliy  of  actions  should  flow  from  porihr  of 
heart.*— RooBRs.  A  case  is  clear;  it  Is  decided  on 
Immediately ;' We  pretend  to  give  a  clMT  account  how 
thunder  and  lightning  are  produced.*— TaMrLK.  A 
truth  Is  flam;  It  is  Involved  In  no  perpleihy;  His  not 
mulUfiurkitts  to  its  bearinn :  a  (hlsehood  is  ^ Iota;  h 
admits  of  no  qnesUon ;  « It  Is  plain  that  our  skin  to 
literature  Is  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  La- 
tto,  whkh  that  they  are  sUII  preserved  among  us,  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  a  relldous  regard.*— BaaMLrr.  A 
reason  Is  0bviou*;  It  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  *  It  Is  obvious  to  remark  that  we  (bilow  nothing 
heartlty  unless  carried  to  it  by  Inclination.*— Gnova. 
A  proof  li  0vident ;  it  requires  no  discusskm,  there  Is 
nothing  to  it  that  clashes  or  contradicts:  the  guHt  or 
tonocence  of  a  person  ki  seidnU  when  every  thing 
serves  to  strengthen  the  conctoston;  *  It  is  sviacat  that 
fbme,  considered  merely  as  the  Immortality  of  a  name, 
binot  less  Ukily  to  be  the  reward  of  bad  aokms  than 
ar  gMd-'-JoBMon.    A  oootradletlon  or  absordlty  la 


smmMf  which  Is  OR  by  an  as  tMM  an  It  to  I 

» Amoi^  the  many  loconslstoociss  whir^  "^ 

to  the  human  mind,  there  has  oAen  I 

wimtifui  and  striking  cootrarieiy  between  Ibe  Ufis  of  am 

auttwr  and  his  writings.*— Joaasoa. 

APPEARANCE,  AIR,  ASPECT. 
wgffsaraacfc  which  signifies  the  thiag  that 
kithe  generick:  «^,  v.^ftr,  mmmmer;  and  «  . 
Latin  mtptctuSt  from  asptfeis  to  look  upon,  alffni^ 


the  thing  that  Is  kwked  upon  < 

IS.    The  whole  external  form,  figure,  or  cotoois^ 


whatover  Is  visible  to  the  eye,  Is  its  mpfmrm$u» ;  «Tbe 
hero  answers  with  the  rennet  due  to  tbe  bemuital 
mmsaraiMs  she  made.*— SraaLB.  jftr  Is  a  panlminr 
arpMBTWHMtA  any  object  as  far  aa  it  Is  indknttw  of 
lis  quality,  condition,  or  temper ;  an  «»r  of  wreuhed- 
nemor  of  assumption ;  *■  Some  who  had  the  moat  an- 
suming  mtr  went  directly  of  themsdves  to  erranr  wWh 
out  ezpeetlng  a  conductor.*— PAaasLL.  Agpmt  to  the 
partial  afpmrmM*  of  a  body  aa  U  preeenis  one  of  taa 
sides  to  view;  a  ckxanv  or  cheerlW  amecf;  'Baa 
motions  were  stoady  and  composed,  and  her  aywf 
eerloua  but  cheerAil;  her  name  was  Patience.*— A»- 
msoH. 

It  Is  not  safe  to  Judge  of  any  person  or  thing  aH»- 
getherbyaMcsrancM;  the  «^e«rcM«  and  reality  are 
often  at  variance :  the  gppetrmme*  of  the  son  Is  tbat  of 
a  moving  body,  but  modem  astronomeis  veef  optoAoa 
that  It  has  no  motion  round  the  earth ;  there  are  par- 
ticular towns,  habHattons,or  rooms,  which  haveahvaye 
an  atr  of  comfort,  or  the  onntrary ;  this  Is  a  aoit  of 
mfpttermmf  the  most  to  be  relied  on.  Politlclaas  of  n 
certato  stamp  arealways  busy  In  judging  of  theAMmw 
AtNn  the  •speU  of  allUrs;  but  their  nredictteaa,  dke 
tlHMe  of  astrotogers,  who  judge  from  tlie  uspaet  of  the 
heavens,  turn  out  to  the  discredit  of  the  propheL 

HIDEOUS,  GHASTLY,  GRIM,  GROSLT. 

Hideona^  In  French  Atdntz,  comes  probably  frooi 
Aids,  signirying  fit  only  to  be  hidden  from  tlw  view  ; 
gkasUf  signifies  like  a  glnet ;  frim,  to  Oerman/yos^ 
signlfles  fierce :  /rw|y,  from  frtnl«,signiflea/rmlid; 
or  motley  coloured. 

An  unseemly  ezterionr  Is  cbamcttrtoed  by  tiiesn 
terms ;  but  the  kidt^ut  respects  natural  ofejeela,  and  the 
gim»tlw  more  properly  that  which  la  supemttsnJ  or 
what  resembles  It.  A  mask  whh  monstrous  grinning 
features  tooks  kidtmut ; 

Prom  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 

Sbehres,  locks,  and  whlrtpooh,  Mdssw  to  the  vtew. 
FAiiOoitcm. 
A  human  fimn  with  a  rbage  of  deatWIfca  palansm  to 

And  death 
Grinn*d  horribly  a  /JUstly  amile.- MiLTon. 
The  jrm  Is  applkaUe  only  to  the  o 
or  wfkl  beasts  may  look  vtrygrim; 
Even  heirs  grim  king  Alcldes*  powV  o 
Grisly  refers  to  the  whole  form,  but  patticntarly  to  the 
colour ;  as  blackness  or  darkness  has  al  wnys  aoawlhtof 
terrifick  In  k,  a  rrMr  flgnre,  having  a  monsiroaa  an- 
semMage  of  dark  colour,  is  partkularly  caknlated  le 
strike  terrour ; 
All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  platota^  andfenrs^ 
And  gri»l$  death  to  sundry  shapes  appeaca.— Pon. 
JTMssns  is  applicable  to  ol^ecta  of  hearing  also,aB« 
Mdssusroar;  but  the  rest  to  objects  of  slfht  only. 

FACE,  FRONT* 
Ftoorativelydesignato  the  partlcolnr  parti  of  I 
whien  bear  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  Ik 
fat*  or  forehead. 

The  face  Is  applied  to  that  part  of  I 
serves  as  an  Indea  or  mie,  and  contains  o»».  -^— 
to  direct  the  observer;  theA*«<  ki  employed  foe  that 
part  which  is  moat  prominent  or  foremost:  faeaee  we 
neakoflhe/aMorawheeler  dock,  the /see  of  « 
ralntlnff.  or  the  faea  of  nature;  but  the  >mK  of  % 
bouBS  OT  bnihling,  and  the  frmit  of  a  star:  hsnee 
UkewlK,  the  proprMy  oC  Am  uiiiMlsni,  to  pM  « 
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fMd  fmu  on  ft  tUfif.  to  ihow  a  bold  ftm^;  *  h eon- 

iMNi  loMler,  a  ehUd,  a  girl,  the  door  of  an  Ian,  bave 

^banged  tbo  fmot  of  fortuiie,  and  almoM  of  nauire.'— 

Bvaas. 

Where  the  deep  treneb  hi  lengib  eitended  laf, 

Compacted  troc^  etaiMl  wedged  In  Ann  array, 

A  dreadAU  /TvnC— Pom. 

FACE,  COUNTENANCE,  VI8A6B. 

Am,  In  Latin  /■»'<«.  flrora/KM  to  make,  danl 
tut  wbole  form  or  make;  ctmmJtaktoMty^  In  Fre 
cmlMMnc*,  from  tbe  Latin  ttmtim—.  •ifnlflei  tbe  con. 
t«nte,or  what  it  contained  In  tlte/oM;  «»•«#«,  from 
ziMw  and  rtdM  to  eae,  flgnlflei  tbe  particular  form  of 
tbe  ft*  as  it  preeenti  Itaelf  to  view ;  properly  apealt- 
Ing  a  Idnd  of  ounCgaanc*. 

Tbe  /ac«  conelsu  of  a  certain  oeC  of  featurei:  the 
cMHlcMMM  conaleta  of  the  general  aggregate  of  lookv 
piodoeed  by  these  featoree ;  tbev<«a^cooaieliofiucb 
boka  In  particalar  cans :  tbe /MS  la  the  work  of  natnre ; 
dm  cMwimanM  and  wafc  are  tlie  work  of  tbe  mind: 
dm  /ac«  remains  the  same,  hot  the  esmilirngncs  and 
%iM%g9  are  changeable.  TIm/sm  belongs  to  brutes  as 
wall  as  men ;  the  ssaaf—siif  is  tbe  peculiar  property 
of  man :  vwsys  is  a  term  peculiarly  applicable  to  su- 
perioor  belnfli ;  It  is  employed  only  in  the  grave  or  lofty 

yie ;  *  No  part  of  the  body  besides  the/oM  Is  capaMe 
as  many  changes  as  there  are  diflerent  emotions  in 
the  mind,  and  of  expresslog  them  all  by  thoee  changes.* 
^HvoBas.  *  As  tbe  ttmrntmaMM  adioits  f£  so  areat 
▼arlety  it  requires  also  great  Judgement  to  govera  it*— 

HOOHBS* 

A  sudden  tiembUnt  selaed  on  aU  bto  Umbo 
His  eyes  distorted  grew,  his  viuf.  pale; 
His  speech  forsook  IdBk— Otwat. 

TO  GAPE,  STARE,  GAZE. 
To/^ps,  in  Germanxi^Mi,  Saxon  ^Mpatcn  to  make 
open  or  wide,  Is  to  look  with  an  open  or  wide  mouth ; 
«t«rt,  ftom  tlie  German  atwrr  fixed,  signifies  to  look 
with  a  fixed  eye ;  gmu  comes  very  prombly  from  the 
Greek  ^d^iiai  lo  admire,  because  it  signifles  to  look 
ileadUy  from  a  sentiment  of  admiration. 

Omf9  and  tutf  are  taken  in  the  bad  sense;  the 
former  indleatinc  the  astonishment  of  gross  Ignorance ; 
the  latter  not  only  ignorance  but  impertinence :  gvu  la 
taken  always  In  a  good  sense,  ss  Indicating  a  laudable 
fooling  of  astonishment,  pleasure,  or  curiosity.  A 
efc>wn  gwf*  at  tbe  pictures  of  wild  beasts  which  lie 
ases  at  a  foir ;  'It  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to 
I  and  ftmimg  at  one  another,  every  maa 
•o  HMM  oeard.*— Sta  Joan  VUnmruxM. 
It  follow  9imm  at  every  woman  he  kMto 
at,  and  starts  a  BBodest  woman  out  of 


Astonlsh*d  Aonosjost  arrives  by  chance 
To  see  bis  foil,  nor  forther  dares  advance ; 
But,  fixinf  on  the  maid  his  horrid  eye. 
He  sCarsf  and  stiakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fiy. 

DaTwa. 
A  lover  of  the  fine  arte  win  g%u  with  admlratkui  and 
delight  at  the  prodnctionB  of  Raphael  or  Titian ; 
For  while  expectiag  there  the  quean,  be  rals*d 
HIa  woAd*ring  ofes,  aDd  round  the  temple  #«s*d, 
AdmIrM  tbe  fornaa  of  the  rMag  town. 
The  sttlvfaig  animi^  and  their  art's  renown. 

DaTMJi. 
When  a  person  is stnplfied  byaflHght,  be  gives  a  va- 
cant fters.    Those  who  are  fMled  with  transport  mm 
on  the  okiieet  of  their  eeatasy. 

VIEW,  SURVEY,  PROSPECT. 
Fmw,  v.  TV  l—k^  and  iarssy.  compounded  Ot  «sy 
or  witm  and  rar  over,  mark  the  aa  of  tbe  person, 
namely,  tbe  kxiking  at  a  thing  with  more  or  lem  atten- 
tkai :  prtputt  fVom  the  Latin  frotfeetuM  and  pr*- 
tpieio  to  see  before,  designates  tbe  Ibhig  seen.  We 
take  a  vtMs  orturvcy  .•  the  pr0»p4ct  presents  itself:  tbe 
vtew  Is  of  an  Indeflnlte  extent ;  tbe  «itrv<y  is  always 
comprehensive  In  iu  nature.  Ignorant  people  take 
but  narrow  vigw*  of  things;  men  take  more  or  lem 
entarged  vwwt,  according  to  their  cultivation:  the  ca- 
padous  mind  of  a  genius  takes  a  stcrasp  of  all  nature; 


FtolaaJeis  but  part,  and  ootlhe  whole  sarerjs 
So  crowd  existence  all  Into  a  day<— Jbntns. 
The  •iem  depends  altogether  on  the  train  of  a  person'a 
tliougbts;  the  pro^ftU  Is  set  before  him,  it  depende 
upon  tbe  nature  or  tbe  thing;  our  vwim  of  advance- 
ment are  sometimes  very  fallacious ;  witvrotpecta  are 
very  delusive;   both  occasion  disappointment;  the 
former  is  tbe  keener,  as  we  have  to  charge  tbe  mlscal- 
cuhition  upon  ourselves.     Sometimes  our  proapecU 
depend  upon  our  vmim,  at  least  In  matters  of  religion ; 
be  wlio  forms  erroneous  views  of  a  ftiture  state  has  but 
a  wretched  frvtput  beyond  tbe  grave ; 
No  land  so  rude  but  looks  beyond  the  tomb 
For  Auure  prptptu  in  a  world  to  come.— Jasras. 

VIEW,  PROSPECT,  LANDSCAPE. 

Vum  and  pftpsct  (v.  Ftew,  arvf^sef),  though  ap. 
piled  here  to  extwnal  objects  m  sense,  luve  a  nmitair 
distinction  as  in  tbe  preceding  article.  Tbe  vino  Is  not 
only  that  wliich  may  be  seen,  but  that  which  b  actually  . 
seen ;  tbe  prv»p9U  Is  that  which  mav  be  seen :  thai 
ceases,  tliembre,  to  be  a  view,  which  baa  not  an  im- 
mediate agent  to  vmw  ;  although  a  prMped  exists  con- 
tinually, whether  seen  or  not:  hence  we  speak  with 
mora  pioariety  of  our  viem  being  intercepteo,  than  our 
prtpeet  intercepted;  aconfinedand bounded  mew, but 
a  lively  or  dreary  vrtpscu  The  teraoa,  however,  are 
are  sometimeo  iodllfovently  applied ; 
Thus  was  this  place 

A  Iwppy  rural  seat  of  various  etoss.— Miltoh. 

Now  skies  and  seas  their  ^ra«^set  only  bound. 

Davoaa. 
FUw  is  an  indefinite  term ;  It  may  be  said  either  of  a 
number  of  ofajecia,  or  of  a  single  object,  of  a  whole  or 
of  a  part;  ^ivj^set  li  said  only  of  an  aggregate  number 
<ii  objects:  we  may  have  a  vine  of  a  town,  of  a  auai- 
her  of  scattered  bouses,  of  a  sio^  boose,  or  of  the 
spire  of  a  steeple ;  but  a  prvftct  comprehends  all  that 
comes  within  the  range  of  tbe  eye.  Ftewmaybesald 
of  that  which  te  seen  directly  or  IndirecUy ;  pr9$ptet 
only  of  that  which  directly  presents  itself  to  the  eye ; 
hence  a  drawing  of  an  object  may  be  termed  a  omw, 
although  not  a  pr^tpecL  Fine  la  confined  to  no  par- 
ticular objects ;  pvaput  mostly  respects  rural  oldectB ; 
and  laniiuafe  respects  no  others.  X.stid»raps,  laml* 
sihjp,  or  landgkttpt  denotes  any  portion  of  country  whicb 
is  in  a  particular  form:  hence  the  lambeavs  is  a  spe- 
cies of  vrvspeet.  A  frv»p*et  may  be  wide,  and  com- 
prehend an  assemblage  of  objects  both  ot  nature  and 
art;  but  a  Umdaemf  Is  imrrow,  and  lies  witUn  tbo 
^ass  of  the  naked  eye:  hence  it  la  also  that  f end- 


scape  may  be  taken  also  for  tbe  drawing  of  a  f  swdenqwu 
and  consequently  for  a  species  of  vine  :  tbe  taking  of 
viem*  or  l«iidee«|pc*  is  the  last  exeiclse  of  the  learner 
in  drawing; 

So  lovely  aeem*d 

That  Undteape^  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach.— Milton. 


VISION,  APPARITION,  PHANTOM,  SPECTRE, 
GHOST. 

Fieiea,  ftom  tlie  Latin  vinu  seeing  or  seen,  signlfiea 
either  the  aa  of  seeing  or  tbe  tbbif  seen;  appmrititn^ 
Ikom  stp/MT,  signifies  tbe  thing  that  appears.  As  the 
thing  ssen  Is  only  the  improper  signification,  the  term 
vi#ini  Is  never  employed  but  In  regard  to  some  agent: 
the  vifira  depends  upon  the  state  of  tbe  visual  organ; 
tbe  vieien  of  a  person  whose  sigbt  is  defective  will  fVe- 
quently  be  faUaclous;  he  win  see  some  things  double 
which  are  single,  long  which  are  short,  and  the  like. 
In  like  manner,  Ir  tbe  sight  be  miraculously  Impresset^ 
bia  vinen  will  enable  him  to  see  that  which  Is  super- 
luoural ;  hence  It  Is  that  vision  is  either  true  or  false, 
according  to  the  cireurostances  of  tlio  Individual ;  and  a 
vitimm,  slgnl|Vlng  a  tbinc  seen.  Is  taken  for  a  super- 
natural eaertloa  (^  tbe  vtsi#a  ;  sppancim,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, refers  us  to  tbe  object  seen ;  this  may  be  true  or 
folse  according  to  the  manner  In  which  It  preoents  Itself. 

Joseph  was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly  Into  EoypC 
with  bis  fomily;  *Mary  Magdalen  wss  Informed^of 
tbe  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  by  an  oppsrttieiK 

•  VldtTruiltt:  «' Vision,  apparidoiu* 
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feTwWi  people oAentMnk they tMvitifiw;  ttaddand 
credukMM  ptopit  lOBetliDea  uke  treei  sod  poM  i>r 


F'isi0H»  sinI  Ifwplntione  aoow  espeet 
Their  coqim  here  to  dlrMi.— Cowlbt. 
Fun  fte  he  nice,  and  derea  not  look  behhid  him, 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakea  hia  fellowa, 
Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
or  horrid  i^er^tMn.— Bi^ik. 
FU■toa^  from  the  Greek  fmbm  to  lyy^t  l>  n^d 
fbr  a  fkiee  m^pwiu^n^  or  the  t^fmrmntt  of  a  thlaf 
othertrlae  tlian  what  it  is;  thui  the  ignis  fatuus^  vuT 
garly  called  Jack-o*  Lantern,  la  a  pkmnUm;  bujdee 
which  there   are  many  •A«iiImi«  of  a  inor*!  kind 
which  haunt  the  Imagloauon :  *  The  pkMmUmt  whieli 
haunt  a  deeert  are  want,  ana  Biiaaiy,  aad  danger.*— 
JoBNion. 

j^pccfrt,  ftomillMeie  to beboM, and /JUet, fhMD /airl 
a  ipirit,  are  the  9wpariti0n$  of  Immmterial  eubitanoei. 
The  9p«ctr$  ia  taaea  (br  any  aplritaal  being  that  ap- 
nean;  but  the  ghsst  ia  taken  only  for  the  iplrlta  of 
departed  n»en  who  appear  to  their  ftJIow-creatarea: 
a  tpteiv  k  aomethnea  made  to  appear  on  the  itage; 
/Aerte  eilat  moetly  in  the  imagtaiatton  of  the  younf 
and  the  Ignorant: 

RooeVI  fitm  their  dombera, 
In  grim  amy  the  grialy  »putn$  riae.— Blaiiu 

The  kmely  tower 
la  alao  ahann'd,  whoae  mouroAil  chambera  hold, 
0o  nlfhc-elnick  fkney  dreama,  the  ffU^Mgk—u 

TUOMIOll. 

RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SURVEY. 


lUtfntt  ia  literally  kmklng  back,  AtNn  rttr*  be- 
hind, and  »fiei9  to  behold  or  caat  an  eye  upon;  a 
ffweuw  Is  a  view  repeated:  and  a  #tirv<y la  a  looklnf 
•rer  at  once,  Iroa  the  French  nor  over,  and  vmr 


A  reCrMped  ia  alwaya  taken  of  that  which  la  paat 
•od  diatant;  a  revww  may  be  tak«m  of  that  which  la 
preaent  and  before  na;  every  r«tr#^p«c(  b  a ep^clea  of 
raaiiB,  but  every  rwm»w  ia  not  a  rttrospecL  We  take 
a  rHrtpti  of  our  paat  life  in  order  to  draw  aalutary 
reflecilona  from  aU  that  we  hava  dune  and  auflered ; 
we  take  a  rtnitw  of  any  particular  drctimatance  which 
la  paaatng  before  ua,  in  order  to  regulate  our  preaeut 
coaduct.  The  rttfap^u  goea  further  by  virtue  of  the 
mind'a  power  to  reflect  oa  itaelf.  and  to  recall  all  past 
Imagea  to  Itaelf;  the  mi»m  may  go  forward  by  the 
ezerclae  of  the  aensea  on  external  oli)|ecta.  The  hia- 
torlan  takea  a  rUratpsti  of  all  the  eventa  which  tiave 
happened  within  a  given  period ;  the  Joumaliat  takea 
a  rtmiem  of  all  the  evenu  that  are  passing  within  the 
Une  in  which  he  is  living ;  *  Believe  me,  my  knd,  I  look 
upon  you  aa  a  apirit  entered  into  another  life,  where 
you  ought  to  deapiaa  all  little  views  and  mean  rttr^- 
sipscU.*— Fora  {LeUert  to  ^tUrburf).  *The  rttr»- 
Bptet  of  life  ia  aeldom  wholly  unattended  by  uneasl> 
aeaa  and  shame.  It  too  much  reaemMea  the  rsauw 
which  a  traveller  takea  from  aome  emlnenca  of  a 
,  barren  country.*— BtAia. 

The  rsvMw  may  be  aaid  of  the  paat  aa  well  aa  the 
preaent:  It  ia  a  «m»  not  only  of  what  is,  but  what  haa 
been :  the  ntrvsy  la  entirely  confined  to  the  present ;  it 
ta  a  eiew  only  of  that  which  It ;  *  Every  man  accus- 
tomed to  take  a  tKrvey  of  his  own  notions,  will,  by  a 
eUght  rtr—fttitut^  be  able  to  discover  that  hia  adnd 
has  undergoiM  many  revolutiona.*— JoRitaoN. 

We  take  a  remcw  of  what  we  have  already  vinssd, 


hi  order  to  get  a  more  correct  hiaight  into  it;  we  take 
a  turvep  of  a  tiring  in  all  Ita  parte  In  order  to  get  a 
eompreheoaive  view  of  it,  in  order  to  examine  It  in  all 


Mabearinga.  A  general  oecaalooally  ukea  a  review  of 
all  Ma  army;  he  takea  a  rarvsy  of  the  fortreM  which 
he  la  going  to  beaiege  or  attack. 

REVISAL,  REVISION,  REVIEW. 
Xsitita/,  rsvisjsa,  and  review^  aH  come  (Vom  the 
Latin  vid*0  to  aee,  and  aignlfV  kK>klng  back  upoo  a 
Iblng  or  tooking  at  it  again:  the  terma  rsv^af  and  r»- 
vinm  are  however  moatly  employed  In  regard  to  what 
hi  wrttien:  rt9i»m  ia  used  for  thtaga  ia  general.  The 
mitMl  of  a  book  la  the  work  of  the  author,  for  the 
purpoaaa  of  coneetlon;  *There  te  In  your  peraooa  a 


dtfbrvMa  iDd  a  peeunarHy  of  character  pvamves 
through  the  whole  of  your  acthnw,  that  I  could  awur 
Imagiae  but  that  this  proceeded  from  a  hmff  aad  casw> 
All  rtmsml  of  your  work.'— Lorrvs.  The  rwism  of  m 
book  Is  the  work  of  the  critkk.  Am- the  parpoae  of  caH- 
matina  Its  value:  *A  commooplaee  book  accnatn— 
the  mind  to  discharge  Itself  of  it^  reading  on  paper, 
instead  of  relying  on  lie  natural  powers  of  retcntlosa 
aided  by  firraoent  mitiont  of  Ita  ideas.'— EAitk  or 
Cbatuam.  Rmntml  and  rrsitisa  difier  neHlicr  In 
aease  nor  appUcatkm,  unleaa  that  the  forawr  in  wamn 
frequently  empkiyed  abatractedly  from  the  oliiMt  re- 
visid^  and  revision  moatly  In  conjonctloa :  whoever 
wiahea  hia  work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  a  revtrcZ; 
the  rsemsn  of  classical  books  ought  to  be  iaitaated 
only  to  men  of  profound  erudition.  The  term  itnismm 
may  also  aometlmea  be  applied  to  other  obfects  baaides 
thoee  of  literature;  *llow  enchandnf  mast  each  m 
review  (of  their  meaiorandum  books)  prove  to  thnae 
who  make  a  figure  la  the  polUc  world.*— HAWKxa- 

WOETB. 

TO  ECLIPSE,  OBSCURE. 

Eeiipse,  in  Greek  icXs^^K,  cornea  from  hcksiaw  to 
fkil,  stenimng  to  cause  a  AUIure  of  light ;  a^acvn,  fruaa 
the  adjective  okeaire  (v.  Dmrk)^  signifiea  to  caoae  tiha 
intervention  of  aahadow. 

In  the  natural  aa  well  aa  the  moral  an 


eclipse  is  taken  in  a  particular  and  rclaiive'  slfiiiica^ 
lion;  ohsatre  ia  used  In  a  general  aease.  Heavenly 
bodies  are  ulipeed  by  the  Intervention  of  other  bndlaa 
between  them  and  the  beliulder ;  thinga  are  In  general 
ekeeMred  which  are  In  any  way  rendered  less  atrUUaf 
or  visible.  To  eeUpee  ia  therefore  a  speclea  vt  ek- 
eemrimg:  that  ia  alwaya  e^semred  which  ta  srj^pssd; 
but  every  thing  is  not  eeUpeed  which  Is  e 

Bo  figuratively  real  m<>rit  to  edipeed  by  the  li 
tion  of  that  which  to  superiour ; 

Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own. 
But  cannot  blur  my  loat  renown.- Bimaa. 
Merit  Is  often  eheenred  by  an  ungracloua  eztcrtoor  te 
the  poeseivor,  or  by  the  unfortunate  circtunatancea  of 
his  life:  'Among  Uioae  wlio  are  the  moot  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature  and  accomplisbed  by  their  owu  ift> 
dusiry,  how  few  are  there  whose  virtues  are  doc  e^ 
scwred  by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy  of  theiv 
beboMers.*— AoDUON. 


DARK,  OBSCURE,  DIM,  MT8TERIOU& 
Derk^  in  Saxon  dtwre,  to  doubtless  coaaectod  widi 
the  German  dmnkel  dark  and  demet  a  vanour,  whkh  \m 
a  cauae  of  dmrkmeee;  eheemre^  In  Latin  meemrm*,  coa^ 
pounded  of  eh  and  semrme^  Ckaek  vKttfit  end  aids  a 
shadow,  algnifiee  llteraHy  Inicrrapied  by  a  shadow; 
dm  to  but  a  variation  of  dmrk^  dveUtet^  kA. 

Darkness  ex preseee  more  than  eksevritf  :  the  former 
denotes  the  total  privation  of  light;  the  latter  only  iha 
diminution  of  ligbf . 

Dmrk  to  opposed  to  light ;  ebseure  to  bright:  what  ia 
dmrk  to  altogether  hidden ;  what  to  eksture  to  not  to  ba 
aeen  distinctly,  or  without  an  eflbrt. 

Derkness  may  be  uaed  either  In  the  natural  or  mutit 
aenee;  a*M«rilf  oaly  la  the  moral  aeoee;  la  tMs  caaa 
the  fonoer  conveys  a  more  aafhvouraUe  Idea  UMa  the 
hitter :  darkneee  aervee  to  eover  that  which  oqghl  aoc 
to  be  hidden ;  ekeewrit^  hiltreepla  our  view  of  tkat 
which  we  would  wiah  to  aee:  the  former  to  the  eoaaa> 
ouence  of  dealga ;  the  lauer  of  neglect  or  acddeMs 
the  letter  aent  by  the  conapirator  Uk  the  gnapowdat 
ploC  to  hto  friend  waa  dark; 

Why  are  thy  apeechea  dmrk  and  troubled, 

Aa  Cretan  aeaa  when  vex*d  by  warring  whidat 


All  paasagea  In  ancient  writeia  which  ainde  toe 
atancte  no  longer  known,  muat  neceasartty  besteear*  • 
*  He  that  reads  and  growa  no  wiaer  aeldom  anapeeto  Ua 
own  defleleney,  but  complaina  of  hard  worda  and  o^ 
scars  aentencea.*— JoBnaoa.  A  comer  may  be  eald  la 
htderkoteheevre;  but  the  former  to  uaed  llieralfy  aod 
the  lattor  fieoratively:  the  owl  to  obHged,  from  tha 
weakneas  of  Ita  visual  organa,  to  aeek  the  darkest  cor- 
nera  hi  the  daythne;  men  of  dtotorted  mtnda  oflc* 
aeek  eheemre  comera,  only  from  disappointed  amhiifcm» 
Dim  eiprteaei  a  degree  of  darftaas #,  but  It  la  tm- 
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^lojW  mora  tn  raiatlon  to  the  penon  Meing  Umn  to  the 
ol»Ject  seen.  The  eyea  are  said  to  grow  dim^  or  the 
iifht^Mi.  The  Hgbtki  Mid  to  be  tfm, by  which  things 
are  but  4imlff  aeeo ; 

The  etars  shall  fiide  away,  the  aaa  htmseir 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years; 
But  thou  shah  Ikrarlah  In  immortal  youth. 

Adoison. 
Mfsteriout  denotes  a  species  of  the  dark^  in  relation 
to  tlie  actions  of  men:  where  a  veil  is  intentionally 
thrown  over  any  object  so  as  to  render  it  as  incoin 
prehensible  as  that  which  is  sacred.  Dark  is  an  ept 
thet  taken  always  In  the  bad  sense,  but  myMteriou*  is 
always  in  an  indifferent  sense.  We  are  told  th  the 
Sacred  Writings,  that  men  love  darkness  rattier  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  dark  In  the  ways  of  men,  is  naturally  presumed 
to  be  evil ;  but  things  may  be  mygterious  In  the  events 
of  human  life,  without  the  express  Intention  of  an  In- 
dividual to  render  them  so.  The  speeches  of  an  as- 
sassin and  conspirator  will  be  dark ;  '  Randolph,  an 
a^nt  extremely  proper  for  conducting  any  dark  in- 
trigue, was  despatched  hito  Scotland,  and,  residing  se- 
cretly among  the  lorda  of  the  congregation,  observed 
and  quickened  their  motions. '—RoaaaTsoN.  Any 
Intricate  a/&lr  which  involves  the  characters  and  con- 
caaof  men  may  bemysisHMw  ;  '  The  afliMUion  which 
Mary  in  her  letter  expresses  Ibr  Bothwell^  fnlly  accounts 
tot  every  subsequent  part  of  her  conduct,  which,  with- 
out admittii^  this  circumstance,  appears  altogether 
wmsUriaut  and  inconaistenu'— RoaaarsoN. 

The  aame  distinction  exists  between  these  terms 
when  applied  to  the  ways  of  Providence^  which  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  darJb,  inasmuch  as  tliey  present  a 
cloudy  aapect;  and  mostly  aiyrisrMW,  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  past  finding  oat. 

UNSEARCQABLB,  INSCRUTABLE. 
These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  Ahnighty,  bst 
not  ahogetber  indifferently ;  for  that  which  iswiMafc*- 
akle  is  not  set  at  so  great  a  distanoe  ftom  lis  aa  that 
which  is  intenUakU :  for  that  which  Is  $tareked  ia  In 
common  concerns  easier  to  be  found  than  that  which 
reauires  a  tcrutmf.  The  ways  of  God  are  all,  to  as 
fkute  creatures,  uton  or  leas  wiMarekabU  ; 

Things  else  by  me  untearekMs^  now  beard 

Witli  wonder .—MiLTOM. 
The  mysterious  plans  of  ProvideBce  aa  fteqnentir 
arinced  in  the  aflklrs  of  men  are  altogether  mseraXoMs  ; 
*To  expect  that  the  intricacies  of  science  wiU  be 
pierced  by  a  careleas  glance,  ki  to  expect  a  parUcolar 
privilege;  but  to  suppose  that  the  maze  is  intcrutabU 
to  diligence,  to  to  enchain  the  mind  Ui  vokiatart 
shackles.*  WoufsoN. 

OPAQUE,  DARK. 
Opaque,  In  Latin  ppaeus^  comes  from  ••#  the  earth, 
because  the  earth  la  the  darkest  of  all  bodlea ;  the 
word  opaque  Is  to  <Ur*  as  the  species  to  the  genus,  for  It 

Stresses  that  species  of  dcrAiM«#  which  is  inherent  in 
id  bodies,  in  distinetton  lh>m  those  whteh  emit  light 
from  themselves,  or  admit  of  light  into  themselTes;  It 
is  therefore  emptoyed  scleniiflcally  for  the  rooic  toI- 

er  and  fkmiliar  term  dark.    On  ihto  ground,  the  earth 
termed  an  opaque  body  in  dtotinctkMi  from  the  suo, 
Boon,  or  other  luminous  bodies:  any  aoHd  substance, 
as  a  tree  or  a  atone,  is  an  opaque  body,  in  dIatlMtion 
from  glass,  which  is  a  clear  or  trmospareot  body. 
But  aH  sunshine,  as  when  his  beama  at  noon, 
Culminate  from  th*  equator  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  ftB.— Miltoii. 

SHADE,  SHADOW. 

Skadewnd  ekadom.  In  Gcnnan  scAattsa,  are  In  all 
probability  connected  with  the  word  skiue,  ekow,  (v. 
TV  tAtfw,  Jfee.)  * 

Both  these  terma  express  that  darkneas  which  Is  oc- 
Moned  by  the  san*s  rays  being  intercepted  by  any 
body<  but  shade  simply  expresses  the  absence  of  the 
U^t,  and  ekadom  signlfles  also  the  flgnre  of  the  body 
which  thus  iottftepla  the  light.    Trees  naturally  pith 


dtiea  a  akade,  by  mmM  of  their  branebaa  and  leaves; 
and  wherever  the  Image  of  the  tree  Is  reflected  on.  tha 
earth,  that  forms  its  ekadow.    It  to  agreeable  in  the 
heat  of  summer  to  sit  In  the  skade; 
Weleoaw,  ye  skadeel  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail! 
TaoMsoH. 
The  constancy  with  which  the  skadaw  follows  the  man 
has  been  proverbially  adopted  as  a  simile  for  one  who 
dings  dose  to  another ; 

At  every  step, 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  skadows  blacker  fldl, 
And  all  to  awftil  Uitenhig  gloom  around. 

TuoMsoir. 
The  distinctkm  between  these  terms,  hi  the  moral 
sense,  to  precisely  the  same:  a  person  to  said  to  be  la 
the  skade^  If  he  lives  in  obscurity,  or  unnoticed ;  •*  the 
law  (saya  8l  Paul)  to  a  skadow  of  things  to  come** 


TO  DISAPPEAR,  VANISH. 

To  dienpear  signifies  not  to  appear  (a.  JJir);  vanuk, 
in  French  «eam>,  Latin  evaneo  or  evaneeca^  com- 
pounded of  «  and  raittfo,  in  Greek  da/yu  to  appear, 
signifies  to  go  out  of  sight 

To  dieappear  comprehends  no  particular  mode  of 
action ;  to  vaniak  includes  in  It  the  Idea  of  a  rapid  mo- 
tion. A  thing  disappears  either  gradually  or  suddenly ; 
it  vaniskes  on  a  sudden :  It  disappears  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things ;  it  vaniskes  by  an  unusual  effort,  a 
supernatural  or  a  magick  power.  Any  object  that  re- 
cedes or  moves  away  will  soon  disappear; 

Red  meteors  ran  across  th*  ethereal  space, 
Stars  Usappsag'd^  and  comets  took  their  place. 
Drtdbn. 
In  fairy  talea  thbim  are  made  to  vanisk  the  instant 
they  are  behekl:  *  While  I  was  lamenting  thto  sudden 
desolation  that  had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole 
scene  voauAsd.'— Aomsoif.    To  disappear  to  often  a 
temporary  action;  to  vanisk  generally  conveys  the 
Idea  of  being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight.    The  stars 
appear  and  dieappear  in  tlie   firmament;  lightning 
usMiskes  with  a  rapidity  that  to  unequalled. 


TO  LOOK,  APPEAR. 

Look  to  here  taken  in  the  neuter  and  hnproper  Scuk-, 
signifying  the  act  of  things  figuratively  strivhig  to  b« 
seen;  appear^  fh)m  the  Latin  appareo  orpareoy  Greek 
wfpci^,  signifies  to  be  present  or  at  hand,  withhi  sight 

The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the  impressions  which 
n  makes  on  the  senses,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  it 
looks;  ila  appearoMee  implies  the  simple  act  of  fta 
coming  into  sight:  the  look  of  any  thing  to  therefore 
eliaracterized  as  good  or  bad,  mean  or  handsome,  ngfy 
or  beautiful ;  the  ^tpearanee  to  characterized  aa  early 
or  late,  sudden  or  unexpected :  there  to  something  very 
unseemly  In  the  look  of  a  clergyman  affecting  tlie  airs 
of  a  fine  gentleman ;  the  appearance  of  the  stara  in  an 
evening  presents  an  inii>resthig  view  even  to  the  ordi- 
nary beholder.  As  what  appears  must  appear  in  some 
form,  the  signification  of  the  term  has  been  extended 
to  the  manner  of  the  appearance,  and  brouglit  still 
nearer  to  look  in  Its  application ;  in  this  case,  the  term 
look  to  rather  more  familiar  than  that  of  appearance: 
we  may  speak  either  of  regarding  the  look  or  the  sp- 
nearanee  of  a  thing,  as  flu  as  It  may  impress  others; 
but  the  latter  Is  less  colloquial  than  the  former :  a  man*a 
cofHluGt  to  said  to  look  rather  than  to  appear  ill ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  w^  say  a  thing  assumes  an  appear' 
once,  or  has  a  certain  appearance. 

Look  to  always  employed  for  what  to  real ;  what  a 
thing  looks  to  that  which  it  really  to:  appear,  however, 
sometimes  refers  not  only  to  what  to  external,  but  to 
what  is  superficial.  If  we  say  a  person  looks  ill,  it 
supposes  some  positive  and  unequivocal  evidence  of 
illness :  If  we  say  he  appears  to  be  ill,  it  is  a  leas  poal- 
tlve  assertion  than  the  former;  It  leavea  itiom  for 
doubt,  and  allows  the  possibility  of  a  miatake.  Wa 
are  at  liberty  to  judge  of  things  by  their  looks,  without 
being  chaigeable  with  want  of  judgement;  but  as  a»- 
pearanees  are  said  toJbe  deceitful,  It  becomes  neceasary 
to  admit  them  with  dintion  as  the  rule  of  our  judgf 
ment  Look  to  employed  mostly  in  regard  tp  oUeetfl 
of  aenae;  ^pearanee  respects  nattual  and  monJ  <^ 
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JMttlndHhrantly:  Iht  tkj  Utkt  lowertof :  u  object 
mppHU'w  Uifomh  >  ankro«ope  gw iw  than  tt  i— My  is ; 
DiMreafbl  D«tare  puMii 
The  very  lueaaif  JW*  laufuld  firom  afkr. 

Tboimoh. 
A  person's  conduct  •fip^f  In  n  more  culpnble  light 
when  seen  Huoogta  the  representation  of  an  enemy; 
*  ^vita  dees  Mkerty  up«er  aMtre  unlaMe  than  under 
the  government  of  a  pious  and  good  prtaes.*— 'Awwson* 


TV 


LOOK,  GLANCE. 

tool.  (0.  Air)  Is  the  generick,  and  /lence  (e. 
jfmcs  at)  the  speelfick  term ;  that  Is  to  say,  a  ci 
or  momenUry  l—k :  a  Uok  may  be  characterteed  as 
severe  or  mild,  fierce  or  gentle,  angry  or  kind ;  a  glmmee 
as  hasty  or  sudden,  imperltoct  or  sHght :  so  likewwe  we 
speak  of  taking  a  Uok^  or  catching  a  glmut; 

Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  the  same  harmless  100k 

They  wore  alhre.— Thomson. 

The  tiger,  darting  fierce 

Impetuous  on  his  prey,  the  flauet  has  doom*d. 

Tbomsov. 

TO  LOOK,  SEE,  BEHOLD,  VIEW,  BYE. 

Zjookt  In  Saxon  foeas.  Upper  Oerman  la^ «»,  comes 
fIrom  tux  light,  and  the  Greek  XdM  to  see ;  «««,  In  Ger- 
man tektn.  probably  a  variation  (Vom  the  Latin  vtdto 
to  see  *  kekold^  compounded  of  the  hitenslve  kt  and 
AoU,  stifles  to  hold  or  ilx  the  oto  oh  an  ol^ect;  vtVw, 
from  the  French  vetr,  and  the  Latin  vUm,  sifaifies 
simply  to  «•« ;  to  tpt,  ttom  the  noun  «y«,  naUiraOy  sig- 
nifies u»  fktbom  with  the  ept. 

We  look  voluntarily;  we  «m  Involuntarily :  the  «yt 
gtet;  the  person  looks:  absent  people  oAen  see  things 
before  they  are  fully  conscious  that  they  are  at  band: 
we  may  look  without  steinr^  and  we  may  ses  without 
looking :  near-sighted  people  often  look  at  that  which 
is  too  distant  to  strike  the  visual  organ.  To  behold  is 
to  look  at  for  a  continuance ;  to  vine  Is  to  look  at  In  all 
directions :  to  rv«  Is  to  look  at  earnestly,  and  by  side 
glances :  that  which  Is  soon  may  dbKippcmr  in  an  In- 
sunt;  It  may  strike  the  cy*  and  be  gone:  but  what  Is 
looked  at  must  make  some  stay ;  consequently,  light- 
nkig,  and  things  equally  fugitive  and  rapid  in  their 
flight,  may  be  «Ma,  but  cannot  be  looked  aL 

To  look  at  Is  the  familiar,  as  well  as  the  general  term, 
\n  resard  to  tlie  others;  we  look  at  things  In  general, 
which  we  wish  to  «««,  that  is,  to  «m  them  clearly,  fully, 
and  In  all  their  parts;  but  we  behold  that  which  excites 
a  moral  or  inteUectual  Interest ;  *  The  most  unpardon- 
able malefticlor  In  the  world  going  to  his  death,  and 
bearing  It  with  composure,  would  win  the  pity  of  those 
who  sboipd  behold  him.*— Stiilb.     We  triom  that 
which  demands  Intellectual  attention ; 
They  dhnb  the  next  aseent,  and,  looking  down. 
Now  at  a  nearer  dlvtance  nirw  tho  town ; 
The  prince  with  wonder  sees  the  stately  lowers 
(Which  late  were  hots  and  shepherds*  bow*rs). 

Detven. 
We  eye  that  which  gratifies  any  particular  passkm ; 
Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  tlien,  hopphig  o'er  the  floor. 
Eyes  all  the  smIlUig  ftuniiy  askance.-~TBOMso]«. 

An  Inquisitive  child  looks  at  thhigs  which  are  new  to 
It,  but  does  not  behold  them ;  we  look  at  plants,  or 
finery,  or  whatever  gratifies  the  senses,  but  we  do  not 
behold  them :  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold  any  spec- 
tarle  which  excites  our  admiration,  our  astonishment, 
our  pity,  or  our  love :  we  look  at  objects  In  order  to 
observe  their  external  properties ;  but  we  viev  them  In 
order  to  find  out  their  component  parts,  their  internal 
projiertle*,  their  powers  of  motion  and  action,  Ac. :  we 
look  at  things  to  gratify  the  ctirlositv  of  the  moment, 
or  for  mere  amusemem ;  but  the  Jealous  man  eyes  his 
rIviU,  In  order  to  mark  his  movements,  his  designs,  and 
hii  Buccesse;;  the  envious  man  eyes  him  who  is  In 
prmprHty,  wlih  a  mRlignant  desire  to«M  him  humbled. 
To  look  is  an  Indifftrent,  tn  bthnld  and  view  are  good 
and  honourable  actions;  to  ey*>.  as  the  act  of  persons, 
IS  commonly  a  meao«  and  even  base  action. 


LOOKER-ON,  SPECTATOft,  BEHOLDKB, 
OfifiEKVfiR. 
The  Uoker^m.  and  the  j^ectofer  are  both  c 
the  agents  or  actors  In  aiiv  scene;  but  the  i 
still  mora  abstracted  from  the  ob|ec«  he  Be«a  maa  tba 
bitter. 

A  Uok*r-em  (v.  To  look)  Is  caretess;  be  has  b»  part 
and  takea  no  part  In  what  he  sees ;  he  looks  #a,  be- 
cause the  tiling  is  before  blm,  and  he  has  nothing  dav 
to  do:  a  snoetmUr  may  likewise  be  unconcctisM.  b«t 
in  general  be  derives  amusement,  if  nothing  dae,  mmm 
what  he  sees.  A  ck>wn  may  be  a  looker-on^  who  wkb 
open  mouth  gapes  at  ail  that  is  before  him,  withomt 
underatandliig  any  part  of  it ;  but  he  who  Uoks  ea  10 
draw  a  moral  lesson  ftom  the  whole  Is  in  the  moral 
sense  not  an  uninterested  speetmtor;  ^  Looktrs-mss 
many  timea  see  more  than  gamesters.* — Bac^v. 
But  high  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaxe  from  &v, 
The  Umc  speeUtors  of  his  deeds  of  war— Povc 
The  beholder  has  a  nearer  Interest  than  the  specte- 
fer ;  and  the  observer  has  an  faaercat  not  lean  aaar 
than  that  of  the  beholder,  but  samewhat  dffifercBt:  ihn 
beholder  has  his  afleetions  roused  by  what  be  aeea; 
^Objects  Imperfectly  discerned  take  foran  froai  tke 
hope  or  tear  of  the  Mksldsr.*— Jonnsaw.  The  e^ 
server  has  his  understanding  employed  la  that  wWck 
passesbefore  him ;  *  Swift  was  an  exact  obsm'vm  of 
llfe.'-JoBNsoir.  The  beholder  Indulges  hfcnaelf  fa 
contemplation ;  the  obeerver  is  busy  In  mafciaf  It  soj^ 
servient  to  someproposed  object ;  every  beholder  ygvmx 
8avlour*s  snflbrinjs  and  paUence  was  strack  with  tba 
conviction  of  his  Divine  character,  not  exception  erca 
aome  of  those  who  were  his  BMWt  pr^odlecd  adieu- 
sartes ;  every  catan  observer  of  our  SavkNir*s  wovia 
and  actions  was  convinced  of  liia  Divine  mission 

TO  SEE,  PERCEIVE,  OBSERVE. 

See,  \n  the  Gt;rman  sehen,  Greek  Osdspni,  Hebrew 
n3?,  !•  •  general  term ;  It  may  be  ekber  a  votanitty 
orlnvoluntary  action;  f«rcate«,  from  the  Ltffa  per^ 
eipio  or  per  and  empio  to  take  Into  the  mind,  is  atwaya 
a  voluntarv  action ;  and  observe  (e.  TV  motiem)  Is  aa 
Intentional  action.  The  eye  sees  when  the  mind  la 
abaent ;  the  mind  and  the  eye  perceive  In  ooojnnctiosi : 
hence,  we  may  say  that  a  person  sect,  but  doea  not 
perceive :  we  observe,  not  merely  by  a  simple  act  of  ibe 
mind,  but  by  Its  positive  and  fixed  exertion.  We  «s« 
a  thing  without  knowhig  what  It  hi ;  we  perteiw  a 
thing,  and  know  what  It  Is,  but  the  imprea^  pawta 
away ;  we  obeerve  a  thing,  and  afterward  retrace  Urn 
bnage  of  it  In  our  mhid.  We  see  a  star  whan  the  ey« 
to  directed  towards  it;  ^epereoivs  H  move  If  we  look 
at  It  attentively;  we  observe  |ta  poeitloa  In  diflbraat 
parta  of  the  heavens.  The  blind  cannot  ses,  the  ab- 
aent cannot  perceive^  the  duH  cannot  obserws. 

Seeing,  as  a  corporeal  action,  to  the  act  only  of  the 

Se ;  ^ercetotNf  and  observing  are  actions  In  wUch  aU 
B  senses  are  concerned.  We  see  colours,  we  per- 
ceive the  slate  of  the  atmoephere,  and  observe  its 
changes.  Seetng  to  sometimes  extended  to  the  mlnd*s 
operations.  In  which  it  has  an  Indefinite  meaning ;  bat 
perceive  and  observe  have  both  a  definite  sense :  we 
may  «««  a  thing  distlnctiv  and  cleaHy,  or  oiberwtoe; 
we  perceive  H  alwaya  with  a  certain  degree  of  dfa. 
tinctneas;  and  s^croslt  with  a  positive  degree  of  ail. 
nuteness :  we  «m  the  truth  of  a  remark ;  we  yereetee 
Ihelhrceof  anoMection;  wee*««rv«  the  reluctance  of 
a  peraon.  It  to  farther  to  be  observed^  however,  thai 
when  see  expreases  a  mental  operation,  it  expreMcs 
what  to  purely  mental ;  ^<r««re«  and  observe  are  a^ 
plied  to  such  objects  aa  are  seen  by  the  senses  aa  weO 
as  the  mind. 

See  to  either  employed  as  a  corporeal  or  iaeorporeal 
action ;  perceive  and  observe  are  obviously  a  Juactkm 
of  tlie  corporeal  and  incorporeal  We  see  the  llghl 
with  our  eyes,  or  we  see  the  truth  of  a  proposiuaa 
with  our  mind's  eye; 

There  plant  eyes,  an  mtot  ftom  ttaenee 

Purge  anddtoperse,  that  I  may  Me  and  leU 

Of  things  InvisiUe  to  mortal  sight— MiLToa. 
Wevrreeive  the  difference  of  climate,  or  we  mtcssm 
the  difff'rence  In  ti>e  comfort  of  our  situation ; 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might /srcfios 

Strange  aitcraium  iu  me.— Mitioa. 
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We^AMTMtlieiiiockNHorUwbeftTtiUybodlM;  *STtnr 
pan  of  your  last  letter  glowed  wiili  tliat  wanntli  of 
O-ieodtblp,  whicta,  tbough  it  wm  by  do  meene  new  lo 
Bhe,  I  couM  not  but  •*««r«4  with  peculiar  latiefacrion.* 
MsLMOTH  {L€tUr$  9f  Cieov). 

TO  8EEM,  APPEAR. 
Tbe  idea  of  coining  to  Um  view  Is  exprcaied  by  botb 
then  tenne;  but  tbe  word  s^em  riaee  upon  that  of 
M^MT.  Smm,  from  tbe  Latin  MtmuUs  Ulte,  signifiei 
Uterally  to  e^^or  like,  and  ie  liierefore  a  tpedea  of 
tfp^aramee^  which  is  from  the  Latin  mpp^ree  or  ^aree, 
and  the  Greek  irap€lpn  to  be  present,  eignifies  to  be 
preaent,  or  before  tlie  eye.  ETcrv  object  may  •pfur; 
but  nothing  «MaM,  except  tliat  which  tbe  mind  admiu 
10  ^fp—r  In  any  given  form.  To  mmi  requires  some 
reflection  and  comparison  of  ot^ts  in  tlie  mind  one 
with  another ;  thU  term  is.  therefore,  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  matters  that  may  be  different  from  wlmt  they 
«^««r,  or  of  an  indeterminate  kind :  that  the  tun  ssaau 
10  move.  Is  a  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  tlie  ex- 
ercise or  our  senses,  and  by  comparing  this  case  with 
others  of  a  similar  nature ;  it  Is  only  by  a  Outher  re- 
aearch  into  the  operations  of  nature  that  we  discover 
tUs  to  be  no  conclusive  proof  of  ita  rootkm.  To  of- 
f—r^  on  the  contrary,  is  the  ezpren  act  of  the  thtna 
themselves  on  us ;  it  u,  therefore,  peculiarly  applicaMe 
lo  such  objects  asmakeanlmweasioo  onus:  to  ffmr 
is  the  same  as  to  present  itself;  the  stars  i9»p«ar  m  the 
Armament,  but  we  do  not  say  that  they  sesm  there ; 
the  sun  ofptw  dark  through  the  clouds. 

Ttiey  are  equallv  applicable  lo  moral  as  well  as 
natural  oMects  with  toe  above-mentioned  distinction. 
Sum  is  said  of  that  which  is  dubious,  contintent,  or 
Allure;  mffvr  of  that  which  is  actual,  poaltfve,  and 
past  A  tning  ««mm  strange  which  we  are  led  lo  cim- 
cJude  as  strange  from  what  we  see  of  It ;  a  thing  ap- 
fwra  clear  when  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  It ;  a 
plan  sessu  practlcaUe  or  Impracticable;  an  author 
«Uif>Mr«  to  undorMand  his  sul^ect.  or  the  contrary.  It 
tMsw  as  If  aH  efforts  to  reform  the  bulk  of  mankind 
will  be  found  inefficient ;  It  ffun  fVom  the  k>ng  ca- 
talogue of  vices  which  are  still  very  prevalent,  that 
little  progre«  has  hitherto  been  made  m  the  work  of 
reformation ; 
Lasb'd  Into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Suma  o*er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  bum. 

TuOMiOH. 
O  heavenly  poet !  such  thy  verse  nmean. 
So  sweet,  ao  charming  to  my  ravished  ears.— Drtdin. 


TO  PERCfETVE,  DISOEKN,  DKrriNQTTIBH. 
PflrestM,  in  Latin  ptreipi*^  or  per  and  e«P^  eif- 
nlfles  to  Uke  bold  of  thoroughly ;  d«w«ni,«.  XMsesm- 

To  perttivt  (v.  TV  sm)  Is  a  positive,  to  dwcsm  a 
relative, action:  we peruitfe  things  by  themael ves ;  we 
^isetm  them  amid  many  others :  we  permim  that 
which  is  obvious ;  we  dutem  that  which  Is  remote, 
or  which  reqairea  much  atteotion  to  get  an  Idea  of  It 
We  perceive  by  a  person*s  looks  and  words  what  he 
Intends ;  we  discern  the  drift  of  his  actions.  We  may 
perceive  nenslble  or  niritual  (Ejects;  we  commonly 
iieeem  only  that  which  is  spiritual ;  mt  perceive  light, 
darkness,  cotours,  or  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
thing; 

And  lastly,  tuminc  inwardly  her  eyea, 

Perceivee  how  all  her  own  Ideas  rise.--JsinrKi. 
We  dieeem  charadeia,  motives,  the  tendency  and  eon- 
acqoences  of  actions,  Jbc;  *Onewho  is  actnaird  by 
party  spirit,  Is  almost  under  am  Incapacity  of  diaeern- 
img  either  real  Memlsbea  or  beautlos.*— Addison.  It 
Is  tbe  act  of  a  child  to^<rc«ioe  according  to  the  quick- 
ness  of  Its  senses ;  it  Is  the  actof  a  man  to  dietem  ac- 
eording  tothe  measure  of  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

To  dtecem  and  dietinguiek  (v.  Diferetue)  approach 
the  nearest  In  senne  u>  each  other ;  but  the  former  sig- 
nifies to  see  only  one  thing,  the  latter  to  see  two  or 
more  In  quick  successkm.  Wa  dieeem  what  He  in 
iMngs;  we  dieiimfni^  things  aceording  to  their  out- 
ward  marks;  we  dieeerm  things  la  order  to  under- 
sund  their  essences;  wad<stia^n»*Abi  order  not  to  con- 
louidtfttmiogethar.    Eapertenced  and  disqreet  people 
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■ay  discsmtberigntof  the  tines:  It  is  Just  to  die- 
ti$timiMk  between  an  actkm  done  from  inadvertence, 
and  that  which  ia  done  from  derign.  The  conduct  of 
parale  is  sometlmea  so  veiled  by  art,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  disc<m  their  ol^ect;  *  The  custom  of  arguing  on  any 
m  aeainst  our  persuasions,  dims  the  under- 
standing, and  makes  it  by  degrees  lose  the  faculty  of 
dieeemStg^  between  truth  and  fklaehood.*— Locks. 
It  is  necessary  to  diethtgmiek  between  practice  and 
salon ;  *  Mr.  Bovle  observes,  tliat  though  the  mole 


not  totally  Mind  (as  Is  generally  thought),  she  has 
not  aight  enough  to  dieiingiieh  olt)ecta.*~ADOisoH 

TO  OBSERVE,  WATCH. 
Tbeae  terms  agree  In  expressing  the  act  of  looking 
at  an  ob|ect;  but  to  •Ascrvs  (v.  Te  nHke)  Is  not  to 
look  after  so  strictly  aa  is  Implied  bv  to  watcA  <*.  Te 
watcA);  a  general  ebeervee  the  motlona  of  an  enemy 
when  they  are  in  no  narticular  state  of  activity;  bo 
waCeAMthe  motions  of^  an  enemy  wlmi  they  are  inn 
suie  of  commotion :  we  ekeerve  a  thing  in  order  to 
draw  an  inference  from  It;  we  wmUk  any  thing  la 
order  to  discover  what  may  happen :  we  ekeerve  with 
oocriness;  we  wUk  with eageriiess:  we  ebeerve  care- 
fUlly ;  we  waicA  narrowly:  the  condnet  of  mankind 
in  general  Is  ebeerved; 
Nor  must  the  pkMighman  leme^ATS  the  sklea. 

Dktdbii 
The  conduct  of  susplckMis  Individuals  is  waUked; 
For  thou  know*st 
What  bath  been  wam'd  us,  what  malklous  fbe 
ffolcAM,  no  doubt,  viritb  greedy  hope  to  find. 
His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder.— Miltov. 

WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  VIGILANT. 

We  may  be  waktful  without  being  wotcA/W;  but 
we  cannot  be  wetek^  without  being  wakefuL 

Wakefuineee  is  an  aflhlr  of  the  body,  and  dependa 
upon  the  temperament;  wate^fulneee  Is  an  affair  of 
the  will,  and  depends  upon  the  determination,    f 
persons  are  more  wakt/nl  than  they  wish  to  be; 

Musick  shall  wake  her,  that  hath  power  lo  charm 

Pale  sickness,  and  avert  tlie  stings  of  pain ; 

Can  raise  or  quell  our  passions,  and  becalm 

In  sweet  otalivkm  the  too  wtkefkl  sense.— Fsimw. 
Ftow  persons  are  as  weUkftd  as  they  ought  to  be; 
*He  who  remembers  what  has  fklloi  out  win  be 
wuUkfid  against  what  may  happen.*— South.  FVi- 
laacf,  fkom  tbe  Latin  vt/O,  and  the  Greek  dvoAAidM 
to  be  on  the  alert,  eipi  esses  a  high  degree  of  watcA- 
f^neee  :  a  sentinel  Is  watdli/W  who  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions keeps  good  mmieh;  but  It  Is  neeesssry  fbr  him, 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  be  vigilemt^  in  order  to 
delect  whatever  may  paiSL 

We  are  wntelifnl  mnedy  In  the  proper  aense  of 
wetekiwg ;  but  we  may  be  vigilmt  in  detecting  moral 
M  wen  aa  nstursl  evils;  '  Let  a  man  strictly  observe 
the  first  hints  and  whispers  of  good  and  evil  that  pass 
In  his  heart :  this  wUl  keep  conscience  quick  and  vigi» 
/mit.*— South. 

TO  ABfiTTRACT,  SEPARATES,  DISTINOXTISH. 
To  aAsCrasi,  fhm  the  Lathi  aA«tr«ef via,  participle 

one  thing 


of  aAtffroAe  to  draw  fVom,  signiflea  to  draw  one 
ftom  another;  Mpcrafs.  In  Latin  eepmrmtue^  partiapie 
of  eepmrOf  Is  eompoanded  of  ee  and  pare  to  dispose 
apart,slgnlfylng  to  put  UrfmBi  asunder,  or  at  a  distance 
fkom  each  other;  diettnguiek,  in  French  diatingner^ 
Latin  diatimgma^  Is  compounded  of  tbe  separative  pre- 
position dU  and  tinge  to  tinge  or  ootonr,  signifying  to 
give  diflfefent  marks  by  which  thinfi  may  ne  known 
flrom  each  other. 

Metreet  la  need  fbr  the  most  part  in  the  moral  or 
Kdritual  sense:  eeparate  mostly  in  a  physical  sense; 
dietinguiek  either  In  a  moral  or  phvilcal  sense:  we 
abetraet  what  we  wish  to  regard  partknlariy  and  Indt- 
vIduaUy ;  we  eepmraU  what  we  wish  not  to  be  united ; 
we  dietingnieh  what  we  wish  not  to  confbund.  The 
mind  perrorms  the  office  of  aAstrocfion  for  Itself: 
eaperating  and  diatinguieking  are  exerted  on  external 
olqecia.*     Arrangement,  place,  time,  and  chcum* 

•Vtdt  AbbeOhmd:  »DlMlnguer,tepimf.'*  -' 
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m—cM  w&vn  to  tpfU:  dw  Met  fmmtA  <if 
the  oatwtnl  marte  atuelMd  to  tlMn,UM  qaalttiea  at- 
IrtbutMi  lo  then  torve  tn  distimgiutk. 

By  xht  optnakm  of  a^traett»»  Um  bM  trmtm  for 
iMlf  a  malUtiMle  of  aew  Meaa:  in  tbe  ad  of  ttfmrm- 
ti0m  bodiea  are  renioved  from  each  oclMr  by  diataiwe 
of  place:  io  tbe  act  of  ^sUnfuitking  oMeets  are  die- 
Mvwed  to  be  iliiiilar  or  dbalnilar.  Oualltiea  are 
9kMtrmeUi  (Vom  tbe  Mili$«cta  tn  wMch  tbey  are  In- 
berent :  coontrlee  are  •epmrmttd  bjr  aoantains  or  aeae : 
Ibeir  inbabitants  an  iUtinfMUkU  bjr  tbelrdreai,  lao- 
fuaf «,  or  maimeri.  Tbe  mUid  le  nerer  lea  aktiruettd 
from  one**  ft^lende  tban  wben  »tpmrtnu4  (Vom  them  by 
ImmenM  oceane:  it  reqoirei  a  keea  eye  to  to(iiij«t«A 
objects  tbat  bear  a  freat  reeemblance  to  each  oiber. 
Volatile  pereona  eaaHy  mUtrmtt  tbeir  minds  fron  tbe 
most  solenui  eoenes  to  flx  tbeon  on  trlMng  obt^ects  tbai 
Base  before  tbem :  *  We  ought  to  •kstrmct  our  minds 
IKmi  tbe  ofaeenratKNi  of  an  aieeUenoe  in  tbeee 


verse  wlib,  till  we  bare  received  some  food  informa- 
tioo  of  tbe  dispoeltioB  of  their  minds.'— Btbils.  Aa 
vnsoelal  temper  leads  some  men  to  MparMU  tbem- 
eelvee  IVom  all  their  oompanioos;  *  It  Is  an  eminent 
Instance  of  Newton's  snperiorUy  to  the  rest  of  man- 
Idad  that  he  was  able  to  tepmrmU  knowledfe  Hmn 
those  weaknesses  by  which  knowledfe  Is  generalhr 
disgraced.'— JoMMSon.  An  abeord  aroMtioo  leads 
others  to  dittnumiiM  themselves  by  their  eccentri- 
cities; *FonteneUe.  to  his  panenrick  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  cloees  a  long  enomeraUon  of  that  philoeo- 
pher's  virtues  and  stutnments  with  an  obeervalioo 
that  be  was  not  dutimguitktd  from  other  men  by  any 
afaigiilarlty  either  natural  or  aflbcted.*— Johksok. 


ABSENT,  ABSTRACTED,  DIVERTED, 
DISTRACTED. 

M§tnt,  In  French  «*«•»<,  Latin  «^«m*,  comes  ftom 
sft  and  nm  to  be  (Void,  signifying  swsy  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  objecu;  abatrteted^  In  French  abstrait, 
Latin  ahstraetut,  participle  of  abatrako^  or  ab  and 
trak»  to  draw  from,  signifiei  drawn  or  separated  from 
all  objects;  divtrud^  in  French  divertir,  Latin  diverUt 
compounded  of  di  or  dis  asunder  and  o«rf«  to  tnm, 
signlfles  to  tarn  aside  fh>m  tbe  object  that  to  present ; 
dutracUd  of  eoorse  Implies  drawn  asunder  by  dlflbrent 
objects. 

A  want  of  attention  is  implied  In  all  these  terms, 
bat  in  dUbrent  degrees  and  under  diflbreat  dreuB* 


anplk 
of  all 


JSksent  and  abstrtUd  denote  a  total  exclusion  of 
preaent  objects;  dintrud  and  dutrtted  a  misapplied 
attention  to  surrounding  obiects,  an  att«ntioa  to  such 
things  as  are  not  the  immediate  ob|ect  of  coaeem. 
MmiU  and  •bttraeud  dlOer  less  in  sense  tlwn  In 
^plication :  the  Ibrmer  is  an  epithet  espreorive  either 
r  a  habit  or  a  state,  and  precedes  the  noun ;  the  latter 
axpresses  a  stale  only,  and  is  never  a^Joiaed  to  tbe 
noun:  we  say,  a  man  Is  ab^nt  or  an  s^siit  man ;  be 
is  tb§tr»et0d^  but  not  an  mbttrmeUd  man,  although 
when  applied  to  other  objects  It  may  be  applied  to 
danoia  a  temporary  stats; 

A  voice,  tlian  humsn  mon»,  th*  9b»traeUd  ear 
Of  fancy  strikes,  •<  Be  not  aft-ald  of  us, 
Poor  kindred  man."— TaoMaov. 
Wo  are  a^Mat  or  db»trneud  wben  not  thinking  on 
what  pames  before  us;  we  are  dtvcrlsd  wben  we  llsten 
to  any  other  discourse  than  that  wliich  is  addrssssd  U> 
us;  we  are  dUtrmUsd  when  we  lisian  to  tbe  discourse 
of  two  persons  at  tlie  same  time. 

The  abttnt  man  lias  hto  mind  and  person  never  in 
thesame  place:  he  Is  «i*«trscl«d  from  all  the surroond- 
Ing  scenes;  his  senses  sre  locked  up  from  all  the  ob- 
jecu that  seek  for  adroitunce;  he  Is  oasa  at  Home 
wbile  walking  the  streets  of  London,  or  solving  a 
problem  of  Euclid  In  a  social  party;  ' Theuphrastus 
called  one  who  barely  rehearMd  his  upeecb,  with  hte 
eyes  fixed,  an  ^^mbtent  actor."  *— Hrouas.  The  man 
who  to  divtrud  seeks  to  be  present  at  evsry  thing ;  be 
to  struck  with  every  thhut,  and  ceases  to  be  attentive 
to  one  thing  In  order  to  direct  hto  regards  to  anothsr; 
he  uims  fVttm  the  rlRht  to  Uie  leA,  but  does  not  stop  to 
tbhik  on  any  one  point ;  *  The  mind  Is  refrigsraled  by 
Interrupdoo ;  iha  thoughts  are  dinm-ud  from  the  prin- 
elpal  subtodt ;  the  readier  to  weary,  he  knows  not  why.' 
^Juna^ (/r<«ss  c#  ftUAilpsmv).    Thad«#tr«ci«d 


ihaJaveaOa 


man  can  be  preaent  at  nothhig,  as  an  obifects  shrike  bia 
with  equal  force;  hto  thoughts  are  in  a  state  of  vaeil- 
lailon  and  eonmhrn ;  *  He  need  lo  rave  for  hto  Ma- 
riaaae^,  and  call  upon  her  In  hto  ditlraclid  fita.*— 
AimisoH. 

A  hai»it  of  profound  stod^  aometimea  eaoses  mk 
••net;  it  to  well  for  eueh  a  mtad  to*  be  sfsrlima 
diverud:  the  ardent  contemplation  of  aiqr  one  sul^ecl 
occaskNM  freqnent  sMrectiMu  t  if  they  are  too  i' 
qnent,  or  Ul-tlmed,  they  are  reprenensibi 
and  veiaatlle  mind  to  most  prone  to  be  diwtrud;  h  fol- 
tows  the  bias  of  the  senees,  whtoh  are  caught  by  the 
outward  snrfhce  of  things;  It  to  impHied  by  eorioa^ 
to  look  rather  than  to  think :  a  well-regnlated  miod  to 
rardy  ex|NMwd  to  dwCrsciieiu,  whkh  result  from  eon 
trarlety  of  foellng,  as  well  as  thinking,  pecuHar  to  per- 
sons f^  strong  suacepUbillty  or  dull  eomprehensfon. 

The  Mbttmt  man  neither  derives  pleasare  ftora  ae 
ciety,  nor  Imparts  any  to  It ;  hto  resources  are  la  Mns- 
seir  The  roan  who  to  easily  diverted  to  easily  pie  ased ; 
but  he  may  run  the  i\A  of  dtopleaaing  others  by  tJw 
distrmetum*  of  bto  mind.  Tbe  digtraeted  man  la  a 
burden  tu  himself  and  others. 


TO  DISTINGUISH,  DISCRIMINATB. 

To  dieting  ui9k  {v.  TV  •b^trmU)  to  the  general,  lo 
iUerimiHaU  (e.  Ditcemment)  to  the  particular,  term . 
the  former  to  an  Indefinite,  the  latter  a  definite,  actfam 
To  duerimiMaU  to  In  foct  to  dUUngmiak  spedficatly: 
hence  we  speak  of  a  dwtiiuirMi  as  tme  or  fotoe,  bet 
of  a  diteriminuiion  as  nice. 

We  dutntfuiik  things  as  to  their  divtolbWty  er 
unity ;  we  diteriwHnaU  them  as  to  their  Inherent  pro- 
nertfes :  we  distfngniak  things  that  are  alike  or  unlike 
to  separate  or  collect  them ;  we  di^erimmmte  those  the* 
are  diflbrenf,  for  tbe  imrpoee  of  separating  one  from 
the  other:  we  duttnguuh  by  means  of  the  senses  as 
wen  aa  the  understanding;  we  di^criminmU  by  the 
undersunding  only:  we  dutinfwtk  things  by  their 
colour,  or  we  dutmgviMk  moral  ot>)ects  by  thor  tnMfe 
orfotoehood; 

*T  to  easy  to  dutmgwuk  by  the  sight 

TlM  cok)ur  of  ttie  soil,  and  black  from  white 

Dktbbs. 

We  dtscrtamiats  the  characten  of  a^n,  or  we  4U' 
trtwunmU  their  merits  according  to  drcuBMiaoeaB ; 
*  A  aaUre  slioald  expose  nothing  but  what  to  corriglhto . 
and  make  a  due  dtwrtsnaaiMa  between  those  whc 
are  and  thcee  who  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  U.*~ 
Adioson. 

TO  DIVIDB,  SEPAIATB,  PArP. 
To  dtvtfs  sigoiftee  the eamc  as  la  the  preeedfait;  l» 
MpereU,  in  Latin  ••pmrttu*^  participle  of  s^^ere,  or 
••  apart  and  ^ore  to  dtopose,  signlfiee  to  put  tttefs 
asander,  or  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  lo  ^«rt 
signifies  to  mske  inm  parts. 

That  to  said  to  be  ditidsd  which  baa  been,  ce  to 
conceived  to  be,  a  whole;  that  to  M|rer«i«d  wMeh 
might  be  Joined :  a  river  dMd^a  a  town  by  rmmtaf 
through  it ; 
Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  mid- winter  ends. 
For  this,  through  twelve  bright  signs  Apollo  guidea 
The  year,  and  earth  in  several  climes  divides. 

DaTnav. 
Mountains  or  f> 


••mmraU  countries ;  *  Can  a  body  be 
inflammable  ftom  which  It  would  pozde  a  chymw  to 
••fsrau  an  Infiammabto  Ingredient  r—BovLS.  To 
divids  does  not  necessarily  Indode  a  ••pmraHtm: 
aUhough  a  ••pvaiisn  supposes  a  dimiaism.:  an  amy 
may  be  dMdcd  hito  larger  or  smaller  portions,  and  yet 
remain  united ;  but  during  a  march,  or  an  engagem  em, 
theee  eompantos  are  fVcqoently  ««percfsd. 

Opinions,  hearts,  minds,  Ite.  may  be  divided ;  eor* 
pon«l  bodies  only  are  tpsutmt^d:  the  minds  of  OMm 
are  often  most  dividU^  when  in  perwm  they  are  toeat 
••fsraUd;  and  tbnee,  on  tbe  contrary,  who  are  e<y 
rmttd  at  tlM  greatest  distance  (torn  each  other  aMy  ho 
the  least  divided;  *Where  there  to  the  greatesl  aod 
most  honoorabto  love,  it  to  snmetinMS  belter  to  ho 
Joined  In  death,  than  ••pmrmud  in  life.*— Stkblo. 

To  ^ori  approaches  nearer  to  vtpermU  than  t» 
dMdt:  the  latter  to  appltod  to  thii^  oaly;  the  tw« 
fenoer  I6  pctaoos,  aa  weH  as  thiags:  athh^beeeoMO 
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.^  Sf  bdaf  imidti;  *ir  we  diwidt  Urn  lit%  of 
■CMC  men  Into  twentf  parti,  we  alwll  find  et  leeet 
Bineceen  of  then  filled  with  gepe  end  cbamii  whkli 
•re  neltlKr  filled  op  wUh  pleeeiire  or  hurineii*— 
Addisoh.  CHm  tbief  hwee  to  Juectioa  with,  or  coIm- 
■Ion  to,  anoUierf  by  being  parud:  a  loaf  or  bread  it 
dioidul  by  being  cut  Into  two;  two  loaves  are  parUd 
whicli  have  been  baked  together. 

Sometimes  9«r<,  as  weU  as  dmd*,  is  used  in  the  ap- 
plication of  tnat  which  Is  given  to  several,  in  wliieh 
ease  they  bear  the  same  analogy  as  before:  several 
things  are  pmrtsd,  one  thing  is  dieidcd.-  a  man's  per- 
sonal effects  mMf  be  ^arcod,  by  coBimoo  consent, 
among  bis  children :  but  his  esUte,  or  the  value  of  it, 
mastbedtotdfd;  whatever  can  be  disjoined  wltluMil 
loklug  its  Integrity  is  parted,  otlierwlse  It  is  divided:  in 
this  sense  our  Saviour's  garments  are  nid  to  have  been 
parted,  because  they  were  distinct  things ;  but  the  vee- 
ture  which  was  without  seam  must  have  been  divided 
If  they  had  not  cast  lou  for  it. 

As  dlKjunction  Is  the  common  idea  attached  to  both 
§^mrat$  and  part,  they  are  frequently  used  to  relation 
to  ttie  same  objects:  bouses  may  be  both  tefarated 
and  parted;  they  are  parted  by  that  which  does  not 
keep  them  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  when  they  are  said 
to  be  teparated:  two  houses  are  parted  by  a  small 
opening  between  them ;  thev  are  eeparated  by  an  inter- 
vening garden:  fields  are  with  more  propriety  said  to 
be  separated :  rooms  are  said  more  properly  to  be 
parted. 

With  regard  to  persons,  part  destgnates  the  actual 
leaving  of  tlie  person ;  eeparaU  is  used  in  general  fbr 
that  which  lessens  the  society:  the  former  is  often 
casual,  temporary,  or  partial ;  the  latter  is  positive  and 
serious :  the  parting  is  momenury ; 
The  priaee  pursuM  tbe  parting  deity 
With  words  like  these,  •*  Ah,  whither  do  you  fly  1 
Unkind  and  cruel  to  deceive  your  son."— Drtdkm. 
Tbe  9eparti9%  maybe  kmger  or  shorter;  *  I  pray  let 
me  retahi  some  room,  iboogb  sever  so  little,  la  yonr 
thosgbts,  daring  the  time  of  this  onr  aeparatimu'^ 
BowntM    TwofriendsjiartintbestrseuaAeracasaal 
■laetlng;  two  persons  gtparaU  on  tbe  road  who  had 
■et oat  to  travel  together:  men  and  tbeir  wives  often 
part  witboat  coming  to  a  poeitive  aaparatiam:  sooie 
couples  are  eeparated  ftom  eaeh  other  In  every  respect 
but  that  of  belnff  direcUy  parted :  tbe  moment  of  part- 
iag  between  friends  is  often  more  paiaftil  than  tbe 
aeparmtian  which  afterward  enmiee. 

TO  DIVroE,  DISTRIBUTE,  SHARE. 
Tb  drvufe.  In  LaUo  diMds,  ftom  di  or  dw  and  etds. 
In  tbe  Etrnscaa  idma  to  part,  wbfcb  comes  ftom  the 
Greek  ds  66ia  Into  two,  signifies  IHerally  to  make  into 
two;  distn^ta,  in  Latin  dittrOMtna,  ftom  dwIrOw, 
or  die  and  tribna,  signifies  to  bestow  apart;  sAm  from 
the  word  shear ,  and  tbe  German  eckeara*,  signifies  sfan- 
nlv  to  cut. 

The  act  of  diwdMi/doeB  not  extend  beyond  tbe  thing 
divided:  that  of  dtetrikutiag  and  §kmri»g  compre- 
hends also  the  purpose  of  tbe  actkm :  we  divide  the 
thing;  we  dietriknU  to  tbe  pereoo:  wa  may  dMde 
therefore  without  distributing;  or  we  may  dnida  In 
order  to  diHriknu  :  thus  we  dtvtds  our  land  into  dis- 
tinct fiekis  for  oar  private  convenience;  or  we  divide 
a  sum  of  money  into  so  many  parts,  in  order  to  distri- 
hU*  itamong  a  given  number  of  persons; 
Let  old  Timotbeus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  tbe  crown  ; 
He  rab'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down.— DaYMH. 
Two  urns  l»y  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  be  fills. 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ill.— Pops. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  dwittUts  without  d^vidia/; 
Ihrgafneas,  books,  applea,  and  many  other  thinp  may 
be  distrikutsd,  which  require  no  division. 

To  ^M^  Is  to  make  into  parts  the  same  as  divide, 

and  it  is  to  give  those  parts  to  some  persons,  tbe  same 

as  distriHtU :  bot  tbe  person  who  skaru  takes  a  part 

himself; 

WhygrieresmysoBl  Thy  aagvlah  let  ma  sAarc, 

ftevealtbe  eaiue,  aad  traii  a  ptfmn  cart^Pon. 


Ha  who  distrtbutis  gives  it  always  to  others;  *  Provl 
deuce  hns  made  an  equal  distrikutien  of  natural  lifla 
wheteof  each  creature  severally  has  a  sAore.*— I?£s 
TRARaa.  A  loaf  is  divided  in  oider  to  be  eaten: 
bread  Is  distrikmted  in  k>aves  among  the  poor ;  tbe  loaf 
is  «ik«red  Iqr  a  poor  man  with  his  poorer  neighbour,  or 
tbe  profits  of  a  business  aredkcr«d  by  tbe  partnera. 

To  ekare  may  imply  either  to  give  or  receive ;  todt*- 
tribute  iuipUes  giving  only:  we  share  our  own  ivith 
another,  or  another  «AarM  what  we  have ;  but  wedts- 
tribute  our  own  to  otbere;  '  They  will  be  so  much  tlie 
more  careful  to  determine  projierly  as  tliey  shall  (will) 
be  obliged  to  share  the  expenses  of  maintaining  tbe 
masters.'— Mblmotb  (Letisrs  of  PUmpy, 


TO  DISPENSE,  DISTRIBUTE. 
Dispense,  firom  tbe  Latin  panda  to  pay  or  bestow,  sif- 
nifies  to  bestow  In  difleranl  directions ;  and  distributOt 
from  the  Latin  tribua  to  bestow,  signifies  tbe  aamt 


Dispense  is  an  indiscriminats  action ;  distributs  Is  a 
narticularizinff  action :  we  dispense  to  all ;  we  distrir 
lute  to  each  individually :  nature  ditpensse  her  gifts 
bountifully  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth; 

Though  Nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispansv 
To  every  man  bis  modicum  of  sense ; 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil. 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soiL 

Cowndu 
A  parent  distributes  amoagblschiklreD  diflerent tokens 
of  his  parental  tendernen ;  *  Pf  ay  be  no  niggard  in  dis- 
tributing my  love  plentiAiUy  among  our  ftriends  at  the 
inns  of  court.'— Howrll. 

Dispense  Is  an  indirect  aelkHi  that  basnolaimediaia 
reference  to  the  receiver;  d»st«»i<s  Is  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal acdon  communicated  i^  the  giver  to  the  receiver: 
Providence  dispenses  bf  fkvours  to  those  who  pat  a 
sincere  trust  In  bin* ,  *  Those  to  whom  Chrfcrtbas  eofli- 
mltted  the  dopeneing  of  bhi  Gospel.*- Dscat  or 
PiBTT.  A  prince  distributes  marks  of  bis  favour  and 
preference  among  bis  courtiers ;  *  Tbe  king  sent  over  a 
great  store  of  gentlemen  and  warlike  people,  aoKMic 
whom  be  distributed  tbe  land.'— Sprnsrr  em  ireietn£ 

PART,  DIVISION,  PORTION,  SHARE. 

Part  in  Latin  pars,  comes  from  tbe  Hebrew  }ff*^ 
to  divide,  signifying  the  thing  divided  or  parted  ftom 
another ;  division  signifies  the  same  as  portion:  •or' 
tion,  in  Latin  portio,  is  supposed  to  be  changed  nrom 
partt0,  which  comes  ftom  partior  to  distribute,  and 
originaiiy  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the  word  ;>arC ;  sharst 
in  Saxon  «cyr«»  to  divide, comes  In  all  probability  from 
tbe  Hebrew  HltST  to  remain,  that  Is,  what  remains  after 
a  divisionm 

Part  is  a  term  not  only  of  more  general  use,  but  of 
more  comprehensive  meaning  then  division;  it  Is  al- 
ways employ^  ^^c  the  thing  divided,  but  division  may 
be  either  employed  for  the  act  of  dividing,  or  the  thing 
that  is  divided :  but  In  all  cases  the  word  division  has 
always  a  reference  lo  some  action,  and  the  agent  by 
whom  it  has  been  performed ;  whereas  sore,  which  is 
perfectly  abstract,  has  altogether  k>8t  this  idea.  We 
always  speak  of  a  port  as  opposed  to  the  whole,  but 
of  a  divieion  as  it  has  been  made  of  tbe  whole. 

A  part  Is  formed  of  itself  by  accident,  or  made  1^ 
design ;  a  division  is  slways  the  efl^t  of  design :  nvart 
Is  iDdefinlte  as  to  Its  quantity  or  nature.  It  may  be  large 
or  small,  round  or  square,  of  any  dimension,  of  any 
form,  of  any  size,  or  of  any  character ;  but  a  division 
is  always  regulated  by  some  certain  principles,  it  de- 
iiends  upon  tbe  circumstances  of  the  divisor  and  thina 
to  be  divided.  A  page,  a  line,or  a  word  istbepeHof 
any  book ;  but  the  books,  chaptws,  ssctlons,  and  para- 
graphs  are  tbe  divisions  of  tbe  book.  Stones,  wood, 
water,  air,  and  the  like,  are  parts  of  the  world ;  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water  are  physical  divisions  of  the 

Sobe;  continents,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  and  the 
Ice,  are  geographical  divisions,  ander  which  are  like- 
wise included  lis  poliUcai  divuions  into  coantrlci, 
kingdoms,  &c ; 
ShoU  Uule  haughty  Imorance  prononnce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  sniallefit  sorC 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mfaid  T— TBOiiiox 
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iile.*'-Bi.AXR. 

!•  alwsyi  coJcelTed  of  In  conneilonwlth  the  wJiole ; 
m^rtUm  and  #iUr»  M*  pwtlcalar  apeeta  of  ^f««nM«, 
whicb  are  said  of  Mcii  asatleni  aaare  aaiicnable  to  In- 
dividual^ P0rti^  ropwia  lodlvkduala  wiilioat  any 
distljicaon; 

The  Jan  of  gen*roaa  wine,  Accatea*  jtft 
He  aet  abroach,  and  for  tbe  feaat  prepar'd. 
In  equal  p9rti9n»  wltli  tbe  ven'aon  «ftar*d. 

fiUr*  retpecta  lodlvlduala  apedaltjr  reliemd  to ; 

Tbe  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  beatowa 

All  which  that  trateAil  earth  can  bear, 

DeceWea  blmaelf  If  be  aappoee 

That  more  than  thia  fUla  to  hia  cUra.— Cowiat. 
The  MTtsM  of  happliM"  ^^Ich  fUla  fo  ejeiy  man'a 
lot  la  more  equal  than  la  generally  rappoaed ;  jheaAerf 
which  partnera  have  In  the  profile  of  any  uadotaklag 
depends  upon  the  aum  which  each  haa  contribuied 
towarda  lis  coropletSon.  The  vertiMi  la  that  which 
almply  comes  to  any  one ;  but  the  «iUrs  la  that  which 
betomn  to  him  by  a  certain  right  According  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  Normandy,  the  daugbtera  could 
have  no  more  than  a  third  pmrt  of  tbe  property  for 
their  «A«r«,  Which  waa  MndU  In  equal  jMrtteiu  be- 
tween them. 

PART,  PISCE,  PATCH. 
Part  aigQifiea  the  same  aa  In  the  preceding  article 
•Mc«,  In  French  smcs,  cornea  ftom  the  Hebrew  Dl) 
to  diminish ;  whence  also  comes  votdk,  signifying  the 
thing  In  lis  diminished  form,  that  which  Is  leas  than  a 
whole.  Tbe  pvt  In  lu  strict  sense  Is  taken  In  con- 
nexion with  the  whole;  the  ]n«es  Is  the  pari  detached 
ftom  the  whole ;  the  put€k  Is  th»t  pitte  which  is  disdn- 
gulahedflromotbera.  Things  may  bn  divided  Into  »arto 
withoat  any  expreaa  aeparaUon ;  bnt  when  divided  Into 
•issM  they  are  actually  cut  aaunder.  Henc«  we  may 
neak  of  a  kiaf  aa  divided  into  twelve  yoru  when  U  b 
conceived  only  to  be  so;  and  divided  Into  twelve 
•Mce«,  when  It  Is  really  so.  On  this  ground,  we  talk  of 
the  porta  of  a  country,  but  not  of  the  ywess ;  and  of  « 
wUc$  of  land,  not  a  ^rt  of  land :  so  llkewtoe  letters 
are  said  to  be  the  component  parU  of  a  word,  but  the 
half  or  tbe  quarter  of  any  given  letter  Is  called  ayiies. 
The  chapters,  the  pages,  the  lines,  Ate.  are  the  van3U8 
pmrU  of  a  book ;  certain  passaees  or  qoantiUes  drawn 
fiom  the  book  are  called  piactM  :  the  parU  of  matter 
may  be  infinitely  decomposed;  vailous  bodies  may  be 
formed  out  of  so  ductile  a  piece  of  matter  as  clay. 
Tbe  piece  is  tliat  which  may  sometimes  serve  aa  a 
whole ;  but  tbe  patch  la  that  which  U  always  broken 
and  di*Joliited,~«omethlng  Imperfect:  many  thinn 
may  be  formed  out  of  a  jpiscs;  but  the  pmUh  only 
■ervea  to  fill  up  a  chasm. 

TO  PARTAKE,  PARTICIPATE,  SHARE. 
Partake  and  partieipate,  the  one  English,  and  the 
other  Latin,  signify  literally  to  take  a  part  In  a  thing. 
The  former  Is  employed  in  the  proper  or  Improper 
sense ;  and  the  latter  In  the  improper  aenae  only :  we 
may  partake  of  a  feast,  or  we  may  ^eriai^  of  pleasare ; 
but  we  participate  only  in  pleasure  or  pain,  itc. 

Tovartake  Is  a  selfish  action ;  topartMijiale  la  either 
a  seinsh  or  a  benevolent  action :  we  partake  of  that 
which  pleases  ourselves; 

All  cJm!  of  nature*s  common  gift  partakct 
Uuliappy  Dido  waa  alone  awake.— DaYDBH. 
We  partieipaU  lu  that  which  pleaaea  another ; 
Our  God,  when  heav'n  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Forro*d  man,  who  should  of  both  participate, 

Dbnham. 
WejiorColM  of  a  meal  with  a  A^iend ;  weyorticiipatsln 
the  lifbi  of  Providence,  or  In  the  e^Joymenta  which 
•nouier  feela. 

To  partake  is  Uie  act  of  Uking  the  thing,  or  getting 
the  thing  to  one's  sulf ;  to  ekare  is  the  act  of  having  a 
title  to  a  ekare^  or  being  In  the  habiis  of  receiving  a 
Bkare ;  we  may,  therefore,  partake  of  a  thing  without 
akariag  It,  and  aAars  it  without  partaking.    We  ^ar^ 


tdkeof  thlnfamoatiythraachibe  Mdhmof  ibeaOMaa; 
whateverTSerefore,  we  talM^crfta,  whether  tntair 
looaiy  or  eaaaally,  tlMt  we  may  be  aaid  to  yevisAa  of; 
hi  thta  manner  we  pertaJktof  an  enlerialMneiit  witH- 
oMekartrngh]  or  weyerfdfcs ina  dcalgn,  fcc ; 


By-and-by,  thy  boaom  ahallpertals 
The  secrets  of  my  heart.— SiiAumUB. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  «4«r«  things  that  promisB  to  be 
of  advantage  or  profit,  and  what  we  tkare  la  what  wa 
daim;  In  this  manner  we  «*«««  a  sum  of  money  whkk 
has  been  left  to  us  in  commoo  vrltb  otheis; 
Avoiding  love,  I  had  not  foand  despair. 
But  skaPd  vrlth  savage  beasts  the  common  air. 
DaTSBir. 

DEAL,  aUAJmTY,  PORTION. 
Dsat,  In  Baion  del,  Dutch  dsel,  and  German  tkeO, 
trom  dale*,  tkeiUn,  fcc  to  divide,  signifies  literaUy  tbe 
thing  divided  or  taken  off;  quantitju  in  Latin  fuamtitas, 
comes  from  qaantmm^  signifying  ho 


, -.     ^     .    low  much;. 

through  the  Latin  pare  and  pirtiet  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  V*\d  to  divide,  aigniOring,  like  tbe  word  deal, 
the  thing  taken  off. 

Deal  alvid>5  '.Itjnnlci  sntn^lhiflg  grwal,  andcMnnur*  vm 
coupled  Willi  uiiiy  eiiit^iiit  tlibi  do«*  not  upr<?n  itiurti ; 
fKoiUtty  i^  fi  itrm  of  relaUre  Import;  it  eiilier  ajarfea 
indefinltel  i :  i  -  h'^w,  or  «i  much  af  a  UiiJig,  or  may  1« 
defined  by  ■    ^^Jiei  \o  t^t\\tvtm  much  w  liulfi  ^  pmr- 

ttMiaof  11  '  clH^rlmtiftiiiiMf.  and  admli^of  beLag 

qualified  I  .  ■  /^ibtt  to  fipresi  much  or  IliU*:  de^ 
la  a  term  i^-jiJimi,!  ii.>  fun  Hi  at  UK-t  atirf  wsmifiifiiM  iwk- 
atltttted  for  fjM-iintitjf,  onil  BOflA-tiO]^  (in  p<trti4m.  H  la 
common U'  ^[ny-Ak  i>r  a  d^ni  ov  a  ^^^^ity  of  p^peft  a 
great  deal  "r  n  gi  fat  quantitg  of  money  ■  Ulrewhie  of  a 
great  dee^  ^n  &  ie^l-ai  porti'/n  iif  pleamr«,  a  gr^t  Awf 
or  agreat/jLT^raiioE  wi:aJih  and  in  iom*  cias  iMi 
la  more  uaual  ibui  ollher  vkoafilf  ur  portieiu  waa  dem 
of  heat,  a  d«a  of  rain,  a  dMi  of  frost,  a  dwi  of  noha, 
and  the  like;  but  It  Is  altogether  Inadmiaslble  In  the 
higher  atyle  of  writing;  *  Thia,  my  InquiaiUve  temper, 
or  rather  ImperUnent  humour,  of  prying  Into  aU  aorti 
of  wridng,  with  my  natural  aversion  to  kiquackj, 
ftvea  me  a  good  drJ  of  emptoyment  when  I  enter  any 
Boose  In  the  country.'- Adoisoh.  *  There  is  never 
room  in  the  worid  ftw  more  than  a  eertahi  fsaaiatf  or 
meaaore  of  renown.*— JoMMaoM.  ^   , 

Partian  la  employed  only  for  that  which  la  detached 
ftom  the  whole:  fMnfity  may  aometlniea  be  employed 
for  a  number  of  wbolea.  We  may  apeak  of  a  iarfe  or 
a  small  ^aatitp  of  books ;  a  large  or  a  small  fmtilw 
of  plants  or  herbs;  bnt  a  large  or  a  somU  vertam  of 
ftiod,  a  large  or  small  portion  of  colour.  dKosf  »ly  Is 
used  only  In  the  natural  sense:  portion  also  in  the 
moral  application,  and  moaUy  in  the  aenae  of  a  atated 
fuantHf.  Material  aobstancea,  aa  wood,  atone,  mecala, 
and  liquida,  are  necessarily  considered  with  regard  to 
fuantitf;  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  the  circirai- 
atanees  of  human  life  are  divided  Into  portiono.  A 
builder  estimates  the  fuaatitp  of  materials  which  be 
will  want  for  the  oompletton  of  a  houae;  the  work 
man  eatlmatea  the  pottioa  of  labour  which  the  work 
will  require; 

In  battlea  won,  ftntone  a  part  did  claim. 
And  aoldlers  have  their  jMfitra  In  the  fame. 

WAU.BK. 

TO  COMBiUNICATE,  IMPART. 

Communicate,  In  Latin  cMMnoueotM,  participle  of 
eammviUM,  eontmeted  from  commanifice,  signifiea  to 
make  common  property  with  another ;  impart^  eoea- 
pounded  of  m  and  pari,  signifies  to  give  in  part  to 
another.  ,     . 

imparting  Is  a  species  of  eommunteuHng ;  one  al- 
ways cesmtnucatM  In  imparting^  but  not  etes  e«rMl. 

Whatever  can  be  enjoyed  In  common  with  othera  la 
eommanicated:  whatever  can  be  abared  by  another  to 
imparud:  what  one  knowa  or  thinks  la  cMMnmaMlad. 
or  made  commonly  known ;  what  onq  feels  Is  imparted 
and  participated  In:  Intelligence  or  Informathm  to 
cMimim»c«t«d;  *  A  man  who  publlahea  hia  worin  In  n 
volume  haa  an  infinite  advantage  over  one  who  c«ai- 
munieateo  his  wriUngs  to  the  worM  In  kwee  trade  '— 
Aboisoh.   Becnto  or  aorrowa  are  im^artod; 
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Tel  bear  wbat  ta  onritiUtol  M«ad  Miy  My, 
Ai  if  a  bHnd  nran  iliould  direct  vour  way : 
Bo  I  mywlf,  tboogb  wantinc  to  be  UHifbt, 
May  yet  impvt  a  bint  thai^e  worth  your  tbougbt 

OoLDiiia. 
Tboee  who  always  ctmmumeaU  all  they  hear,  Boroe- 
times  ecmmunieate  more  than  they  really  know ;  It  to 
«w  cbaracteristick  of  friendship  to  allow  ber  votaries 
Id  iwtpaH  their  joys  and  sorrows  to  each  other. 

A  person  may  communieaU  what  belongs  to  another, 
as  well  as  that  which  to  hto  own;  but  he  imparts 
that  only  which  concerns  or  belongs  to  himself:  an 
openneM  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  communicmU 
their  intentions  as  soon  as  Omy  are  formed :  loquacity 
Impeto  others  to  MtMRiiiiicats  whatever  to  told  them:  a 
geuenvlty  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  import  their 
substance  for  the  relief  of  their  fellow-creutares ;  a 
desire  for  sympathy  leads  others  to  impart  their  sentl> 
menls.  There  to  a  great  pleasure  in  communicating 
food  iatelligeuce  and  in  imparting  good  advice. 

COMMUNICATIVE,  FREE, 
Are  epithets  that  convey  no  respectful  sentiment  of 
the  object  to  which  they  are  applied :  a  person  to  ««m- 
MMUMltos,  who  to  ready  to  tell  all  be  Knows;  be  is 
fret,  when  be  to  ready  to  say  all  be  thinks :  the  cemmw 
fueatit  person  has  no  regard  for  himself;  the  free 
person  bas  no  regard  for  otbeia. 

A  esaisiaiuesttvs  temper  leads  to  the  breach  of  aU 
eoofldence ;  a  free  temper  leads  to  violation  of  all  de- 
eeney:  e^mmMnicativeneee  of  dtopositlon  produces 
much  mischief  ;/rMdM»  of  speedi  and  behaviour  oc- 
casions much  oftnce.  CmmwucaUvenese  to  the  ex- 
cess of  Sincerity ;  it  offends  by  revealing  what  It  ought 
10  conceal :  freedom  to  the  abuse  of  sincerity ;  it  offends 
by  speaking  what  it  ought  not  to  think. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  good  sense; 
when  a  petson  to  communicative  for  the  instruction  or 
•moseoient  of  others,  and  is /res  in  imparting  to  others 
whatever  he  can  of  hto  CAjoymento;  •  The  ommC  mlse- 
laMeofall  beings  to  the  most  envious;  as  on  the  other 
hand  the  most  communicative  to  the  happiest*— Geovb. 

*  Aristophanes  was  in  private  life  of  a/rse,  open,  and 
companwmahle  temper.* — Cumbbblamd. 

COMMUNION,  CONVERSE. 
Cemmitmion^  from  commune  and  common^  signifies  the 
met  of  making  common  (0.  Common) ;  converee^  from 
the  Latin  converU  to  convert  or  translate,  signifies  a 
transferring. 

•  Both  these  terms  imply  a  cnmmunication  between 
minds;  but  the  former  may  take  place  without  corpo- 
real agency,  the  latter  never  does;  spirits  hold  commu- 
nion with  each  other,  or  men  may  hold  spiritual  com- 
munion with  God :  •  Where  a  long  course  of  piety  and 
close  communion  with  God  has  purged  the  heart  and 
rectified  the  will,  knowledge  will  break  In  upon  such 
a  souL* — SocTB.    People  bold  converse  together ; 

In  varied  converse  softening  every  theme. 
You  ftvqoent  pausing  turn ;  and  ft-om  ber  eyes. 
Where  ineeken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace, 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptured  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  joy.— Thomson. 
For  the  same  reason  a  man  may  hold  eommwnion 
with  himself;  he  holds  e«iivsrt«  always  with  another. 

COMMUNITY,  SOCIETY.  » 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  for  a  body  of  ratkmal 
beings;  community^  from  communitas  and  communis 
common  («.  Common)  ^  signifies  abstractedly  the  state 
of  being  common^  and  in  an  extended  sense  those  who 
are  In  a  state  of  common  possession ;  sodetf,  In  Latin 
ooeietasi  from  socius  a  companion,  ftltnlfles  the  state  of 
being  companions,  or  those  who  are  In  that  state 

Communitfln  any  thing  constitutes  a  communitf;  a 
common  Interest,  a  common  language,  a  common  go- 
vernment, to  the  basto  of  that  eommmnitf  which  to 
Ibrmed  by  any  number  of  Indlvlduato;  communities 
are  therefore  divisible  Into  large  or  small;  the  former 
nay  be  sutes,  the  latter  fkmllles;  *Was  there  ever 
any  cowmitnity  so  oorrapC  as  not  to  include  within  It 
indlvidaato  of  real  worth  r— B1.&IR.    The  coining  to- 


gether of  many  comtUntes  m  aedsfy;  sseisCics  are 
either  private  or  publick,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  meet  togetlter;  friends  form  societies  fo. 
the  purpose  of  pleasure ;  indifferent  persons  form  so- 
cieties for  the  purposes  of  business ;  '  The  great  com- 
munitf  of  mankind  to  necessarily  broken  into  smaller 
independent  socicttes.'—JoBiisoN. 

Community  bas  always  a  restrictive  and  relative 
sense;  oodetf  has  a  general  and  unlimited  import: 
the  most  dangerous  members  of  the  community  are 
those  who  attempt  to  poison  the  minds  of  youth  with 
contempt  for  religion  and  disaffectloo  to  the  state ;  the 
morato  of  eocietp  are  thus  corrupted  as  it  were  at  the 
fountain-head. 

Communitu  refere  to  spiritual  as  well  as  corporeal 
agents;  society  mostly  to  human  beings  only:  the 
angels,  the  saints,  and  the  spfrlto  of  Just  men  made 
perfect,  constitute  a  communitu;  with  them  there  to 
more  communion  than  association. 

CONVIVIAL,  SOCIAL,  SOCIABLE. 

Convivialf  in  Latin  eonvtvitUisj  from  convipo  to  live 
together,  signifies  being  entertained  together;  soeiai, 
from  socius  a  compankm,  signifies  pertaining  to  com- 
pany. 

The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  to  that  of  sensual 
indulgence ;  the  prominent  idea  in  social  to  that  of  ea- 
Joyment  from  an  Intercourse  with  society.  The  con- 
vivial to  a  species  of  the  social;  it  to  the  social  In  mat- 
ters of  festivity.  What  to  convivial  Is  social^  but 
what  to  social  is  something  more ;  the  former  Is  ex- 
celled by  the  latter  as  much  as  the  body  to  excelled  by 
the  mind.  We  speak  of  convivial  meetings,  convivial 
enjoyments,  or  theconeivtal  board;  but  social  inter- 
courae,  social  pleasure,  social  amusements,  and  the 
like;  '  It  to  related  by  Carte,  of  the  Puke  of  Ormood. 
that  he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  and 
those  with  whom  Dryden  consorted ;  who  they  were 
Carte  has  not  ti^d,  but  certainly  the  convivial  table  ac 
which  Ormond  sat  was  not  surrounded  with  a  plebeian 
society.*— JoBHsoH.  *  Plato  and  Socrates  shared  many 
social  houra  with  Aristophanes.*— CcrMBBaLAiHK 

Social  sl(mlfies  belonging  or  allied  to  a  companion, 
having  the  dtopositlon  of  a  companion ;  sociable^  fWmi 
the  same  root,  signifies  able  or  fit  to  be  a  companion ; 
the  former  to  an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  quality: 
«Mia/ people  seek  others;  soeiahte  people  are  sought 
for  by  others.  It  to  possible  for  a  man  to  be  social  and 
not  sociable;  to  be  sociable  and  not  social:  he  who 
draws  hto  pleasures  firom  society  without  cominunica- 
tlng  his  share  to  the  common  stock  of  entertainments 
is  social  but  not  sociable;  men  of  a  tacitorn  disposi- 
tion are  often  in  this  case ;  they  receive  more  than  they 
give:  he,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  talents  to  |riease 
company,  but  not  the  inclination  to  go  into  company, 
may  be  eodable,  but  to  seldom  social;  of  thto  descrt| 
tinn  are  humorists  who  go  into  company  to  gratH, 
their  pride,  and  slay  away  to  indulse  their  humour, 
Social  and  sociable  are  likewise  applicable  to  things, 
with  a  similar  dtotinciion ;  social  intercourse  to  that 
intercourse  which  men  have  together  for  the  purposes 
of  society;  social  pleasures  are  what  they  enjoy  by  as- 
sociating together ; 

Social  fHends, 
Attnn'd  to  happy  unison  of  soul.— Thomson. 
A  path  or  a  carriage  to  denominated  sociable  which 
encourages  the  association  of  many  ;  '  Sciences  are  of 
a  sociable  disposition,  and  flourish  best  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other.'— Blacxstorb. 


SOCIETY,  COMPANY. 

Society  (v.  Association)  and  compovf  (v.  Associa- 
tion) here  express  eitlier  the  persons  asnociatiog  or 
the  act  of  associating. 

In  either  case,  society  to  a  general,  and  company  a 
particular,  term ;  as  respects  persons  associating,  society 
comprehends  either  all  theassodnted  part  of  mankind, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  society,  the  well-being 
of  society;  or  it  is  said  only  of  a  narllcutor  number  of 
indlvlduato  associated :  in  which  latter  case  It  eomes 
nearest  to  company^  and  diOkn  from  It  only  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  association.  A  society  Is^ways  formed 
for  some  solid  purpose,  as  the  Uuniaiie  Soaety/  aa^ 


alp- 
itify 
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tte  eM^Mf  M  Blir^w  bnvfhllofMlMr  ibr 
ptoAt,  u  bM  ftlreMlf  bMQ  oteerved. 

Good  wow  iMelm  m  Um  utctmktj  of  oonfonnliic 
to  the  nilet  of  the  tfMMty  to  whkli  we  belooc;  flood 
broedinf  preMribee  to  us  to  render  ouraelvee  agraeaMe 
to  the  e#iN^my  of  whicJi  we  form  a  Mit. 

When  expreaiing  the  abitract  action  of  aanclftUnf, 
90«i€tf  b  even  moreffeaeral  and  indefinite  than  before ; 
ltexpre«e«  that  which  la  coainon  to  mankind;  and 
emptnf  that  which  b  pecoilar  to  ludiTlduala.  The  love 
of  S0ci4tf  Is  inherent  in  our  nature ;  it  It  weakened  or 
deatroyed  only  by  the  vice  of  oar  eonatitutkMi  or  Uie 
deranffemant  of  our  ayattm ; 

Solitude  aometiinea  la  beat  ««e^(f , 

And  ahort  retirement  urfea  tweet  r«tam.—lfn.TOii. 
Every  one  naturally  likea  the  camjNRiy  of  hit  own 
frieudt  and  connexiooa  in  preference  to  that  of 
atrangera.  Societf  it  a  permanent  and  habitual  act; 
e^mpmtf  it  only  a  particular  act  tuited  to  the  occa- 
aion ;  It  belioovea  ua  to  thun  the  $oeietf  of  thoae  flrom 
whom  we  can  learn  no  good,  aUbough  we  may  aome- 
Uraca  be  obliged  to  be  In  their  eompamif.  The  tocuff 
of  Intelligent  men  It  deairable  for  thoae  who  are  en- 
tering life ;  the  ceatpany  of  facetloua  men  la  agreeable 
In  trfivelling :  *  Company^  though  it  may  reprieve  a  roan 
from  hia  melancholy,  cannot  aecure  blm  ttom  bit  con- 
acitfice.'— South. 

ASSOCIATE,  COMPAWTON. 

wfa«a<aal«.  In  Latin  a««octa/«#,  participle  of  otaecta, 
eompounded  of  a«  or  ad  and  toeio  to  ally,  aignifiea  one 
nnlted  with  a  peraon ;  e^mpamtn^  from  ccmipany,  aig- 
ntfiea  ono  that  heart  company  («.  To  •ccompmmp). 

A9$tiaU*  are  habitually  together ;  ctmptmitna  are 
only  occaaionally  in  each  other'a  company:  aa  oar 
kabita  are  formed  ttijm  our  a««actalM,  we  ought  to  be 
portkuiar  In  our  choice  of  them ;  aa  our  ctayaaiaaa 
eontribuit  much  tooarenjovmenta,  weought  to  cbooao 
Mcb  aa  are  auitabla  toourtelvet ;  *  We  tee  many  atrug- 
gllng  tingle  about  tbe  world,  unhappy  for  want  of  an 
atf«octaf«,  and  pining  witk  tbe  neceatity  of  confining 
ikeir  aentimenia  to  their  own  boaoroa.*— JoHNton. 
Many  men  may  be  admitted  aaeaa^^aMna,  who  would 
DOC  altogether  be  fit  aa  —MotUUt;  *  There  la  a  degree 
of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  It  almost  de> 
atroyed,  and  kmg  ataociatlon  witli  fortuilout  eomp*- 
RMM  will  at  laat  relax  the  ttrictnett  of  trulb,  and  abate 
the  fervour  of  aincerity.*— JouNtoN. 

An  a««acM<«  may  take  part  with  ua  In  tome  boil. 
BOH,  and  abare  with  ua  in  tbe  labour;  *  Additon  con- 
tributed more  than  a  fourth  part  (of  the  latt  volume  of 
the  Spectator),  and  the  other  contributora  are  by  no 
meana  unworthy  of  appearing  aa  hia  ttodaUM* — 
JoBHaoN.  A  cawjMiittfii  takea  part  with  ua  in  tome 
concern,  and  aharea  with  ua  in  the  pleaaure  or  the  pain ; 

Thua  while  tbe  cordage  ttretcli'd  ashore  may  guide 

Our  brave  compwiom  through  the  awdling  tide ; 

Thia  floating  lumber  ahall  aiittain  them  o*er 

The  rocky  abel vet,  in  lafety  to  the  ahore.^FALcoiiSR. 

ASSOC[ATION,  SOCIETY,  COBIPANY, 
PARTNERSHIP. 

AH  theaa  terma  denote  a  ank)n  of  aeveral  peraona 
into  one  body. 

Aitociation  kv.  T«  a*MciaU)  la  genei^,  the  reat 
apeciflck.  Whenever  we  habitually  or  frequently  meet 
toseilier  for  tome  common  object,  It  b  an  atsociatum. 
AnBociation*  are  therefore  political,  religiout,  comnier- 
cImI,  and  literary ;  a  »oci*ip  b  an  astoeiatitm  for  aome 
t;  fM^Uick  purpoae,  moral  or  rellglout.  civil  or  political; 
aeampattf  b,  In  this  applicatkm  of  the  term,  an  asto- 
riati«n  nf  many  for  the  parpoae  of  trade;  a  »«rCa«r- 
»kif  b  an  oitactatiMi  of  a  few  for  the  tame  object. 

Whenever  association  la  uaed  In  distinction  from 
tbe  othera,  it  denotea  that  which  b  partial  In  ita  ob- 
ject and  t«nporary  In  ita  duration.  It  b  founded  on 
unity  of  sentiment  aa  well  aa  anity  of  ofaject ;  bnt  It 
b  moatly  unorganlaed,  and  kept  together  only  by  the 
aptrit  which  givea  rite  to  It.  It  b  not,  however,  the 
laat  dangeroua  on  thb  aoconnt ;  and  when  poUticlnare 
the  mibier4,  It  commonly  breathei  a  apirit  hottile  to 
tbe  eiUbllalied  order  nf  ihlngt ;  at  the  latt  thirty  yeara 
tiave  evinced  to  ua  by  woful  experience ;  *  For  my  own 
liort,  I  could  wbb  that  all  booeat  men  would  enter  Into 


••tneimtim  tortkaatprnt  of  oat  noikari 

the  aodeavouiB  of  thoae  wkooi  tkay  oogkt  to  kMil 
raSatk^a 


aatbelrc 

loag  to.*— AnMaoK. 

A  aacMtfrequlraa  nothing  botunhy  of  object,  whicli 
b  permanent  in  ita  nature ;  it  b  well  organised,  and 
commonly  aet  on  foot  to  promote  tbe  cauae  of  humanity, 
literature,  or  religion,  rfo  country  can  boaat  euch  nu- 
merout  and  excellent  aoctetua,  whether  of  a  charitable, 
areligioua,oraUierarirdeacripUon,atEoglaod;  *  Wbac 
I  humbly  propoae  to  the  publick  la,  that  there  may  be  a 
oociujf  erected  in  London  to  conaiM  of  the  moat  akUfol 
persona  of  both  texet,  for  tbe  inspection  of  niodca  and 
faahiuns.* — Ruoobll. 

Compami**  are  brought  together  for  tbe  purpoaea  of 
interest,  and  are  disaolved  when  that  object  ceases  to 
exist ;  tiielr  duration  depends  on  the  contiogenclea  oT 
profit  and  lost.  The  South  Sea  Ona^caf ,  which  warn 
founded  on  an  idle  apeculaiion,  was  formed  for  the  ntiA 
of  many,  aud  dUperaed  almott  as  soon  aa  it  waa  fonned. 
The  East  India  Companf,  on  tbe  other  hand,  which  is 
one  of  Uie  grandest  that  ever  waa  raited,  promiaaa  aa 
much  permanency  aa  is  commonly  alkxt^  to  bomoa 
transactions ;  *  The  nation  b  a  covtpanjf  of  players.* — 
Addison. 

Partnerikipo  are  altogether  of  an  Individual  and  pri- 
vate nature.  Aa  they  are  without  orgonlxailoa  aad 
system,  thev  are  more  precarious  tlian  any  other  «««». 
eiation.  Their  duration  dependa  not  only  on  thm 
chancea  of  trade,  but  the  compatibility  of  indlvMualB 
to  co-operate  la  a  ckiae  point  of  onion.  Tkey  are 
often  bexun  rashly  and  end  ruinoualy;  *Gay  waaifaa 
general  favourite  of  the  whole  attociation  of  wita ;  koC 
they  regarded  him  as  a  playftHow  rather  than  a  jiart- 
net,  and  treated  Mm  with  more  fondneaa  than  reapect.' 
— JouNtoN.  Tbe  term  partnership  It  tometimet  oied 
figuratively,  in  reference  to  other  objectt;  *  Sodotf  li 
n  partnership  in  all  acience;  a  partnorshif  In  cvwy 
virtue  and  in  mil  perftetion.*— Burkk. 

ASSOCIATION,  COMBINATION. 

Aseoeiation^  v.  Associate;  eemVinatiem^  Ihmi  tka 
Latin  eotubinOi  or  eon  and  ftmaa,  aignlfiea  tyinf  two 
Into  one. 

An  association  te  anm^ingfeaa  binding  than  acaat- 
hination;  associations  are  formed  for  purpoaea  of 
convenience;  combinations  are  formed  lo  aerve  elihcr 
the  InterPKts  or  passions  of  men.  The  word  aosoeim 
tion  Is  therefore  always  taken  In  agood  or  an  Indiflbr- 
ent  sense;  combination  \n  an  Indifl^rentor  bad  aenae. 
An  as«0eis(i<m  is  publick ;  it  embracea  all  dasaea  of 
men :  a  combination  b  often  private,  and  inclndes  only 
a  particular  description  of  persona.  Aseoriations  are 
formed  for  some  general  purpose ;  *  In  my  yesterday*a 
paper  I  proposed  that  the  honest  men  of  all  parties 
should  enter  into  a  kind  of  a«««ciatio«  for  tbe  dieff«ca 
of  one  another.'— Addison.  Combinaiione  are  tn- 
ouently  formed  for  particular  purpoaea,  which  reapect 
the  Intereat  of  the  few,  to  the  injury  of  many;  *Tbe 
cry  of  the  people  In  cities  and  towna,  though  unforto- 
nately  (from  a  fear  of  tltelr  multitude  KodcomHnmhom) 
the  moat  regarded,  ought  in  fact  to  ba  the  leaat  regarded, 
on  the  aubject  of  monopoly.*— Bvsks.  AssociatiemM 
are  formed  by  cood  cltixent ;  eomhinatims  by  dbcaa- 
tented  mechanlcka,  or  low  pertnnt  in  graeral.  The  lat- 
ter term  may,  however,  be  uaed  In  a  good  aeoae  wbe« 
taken  for  the  general  act  of  csmbininf.  In  which  casa 
It  expresses  a  closer  union  than  assodatian ;  *  Thera 
is  no  doubt  but  all  tlie  safety,  happineas,  and  conv«> 
nience  that  men  enjoy  In  this  life,  is  from  the  cowtkimm- 
tion  of  partieularpertons  Into  aocletiea  or  corporatkiaa.* 
— South. 

When  uaed  for  thinga,  atMctatabn  b  a  natural  ac- 
tion; eeai^tnaltan  an  arbitrary  action.  Tbinp  ««#•- 
date  of  themaelvea,  but  eombimatiens  are  formed  either 
by  design  or  accidenu  Nothing  will  aesociau  bat 
what  harmonizet:  thingt  the  most  opposite  In  their 
nature  are  cembijud  together.  We  assoeiau  pnrrooa 
with  places,  or  eventa  with  namea;  diacordant  proper* 
ties  are  contbined  lo  the  aame  body.  With  the  nama 
of  one's  birthplace  are  a««*ct«ted  pleasurable  recol- 
lections; virtue  and  vice  are  oAen  ao  combined  in  ib« 
aame  character  as  to  form  a  contrast  Tbe  asssoottea 
of  Ideas  Is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  bumaa 
mind,  but  it  can  never  be  admitted  as  aolving  any  dif- 
ficulty  respecting  tbe  atniaure  and  cumpoaiUon  of  tb« 
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■oul :  *  M«ekiM«  Mdcourtity  win  alwmyt  racoauMod 
the  hm  addrew,  but  moo  pall  aod  naiMeate  unlev 
tli«y  are  4w««ct«l«d  with  more  uprigbtly  quaiitkee.* — 
JouNtON.  The  e»mkim*H»n  of  lettera  forms  sjllablee, 
and  that  of  ajrllablea  form*  word«;  *  Before  the  time 
of  Dryden.  thoM  hamt^r  eomHnati9ns  of  words  which 
distinguish  poetrf  firoaa  prose  bad  been  rareJ/  at- 
tempted.*—Jomxson. 

COMBINATION,  CABAL,  PLOT,  CONSPIRACY. 
Ctmbinati»my  9.  ABgoeioHon^  eembination;  eoftol, 
in  Fiencb  seiein,  oomes  from  the  Hebrew  kabmlt^ 
edifying  a  secret  science,  pretended  to  bj  ihe  Jewish 
fiabbi,  whenee  it  is  applied  to  anjr  association  that  has 
a  pretended  secret;  *<et,in  French  ecmpUt^  is  derived, 
Uke  the  word  ms^/imU,  from  the  Latin  plie«  to  en- 
tangle, signifying  any  Intricate  or  dark  concern ;  C011- 
tpiraeyy  in  French  e^ntpiraiian^  from  c«»  and  tpiv 
to  breailte  together,  signifies  the  having  one  spirit. 

An  association  for  a  bad  purpose  is  the  Idea  conunon 
to  all  thme  terras,  and  peculiar  to  conAtnatien.  A 
emubintion  may  be  either  secret  or  open,  but  secrecy 
forms  a  necessary  part  in  the  signification  of  the  other 
terms;  a  enkal  Is  secret  as  to  its  end ;  a  plot  and  eon- 
gpiraef  are  secret  both  as  to  the  nneans  and  the  end. 

CotAinatiom.  is  the  close  adherence  of  manv  for 
their  mutual  defence  in  obtaining  their  demands,  or 
resifltiiu;  the  claims  of  others.  *  A  eabal  is  the  in- 
trigue of  a  parly  or  faction,  formed  by  cunning  prac- 
tices in  order  to  give  a  turn  to  the  course  ot  things  to 
Its  own  advantage :  the  natural  and  ruling  idea  of  e^al 
la  that  of  ossenibling  a  number,  and  maiKBUvring  se- 
cretly with  address.  A  plot  is  a  clandestine  union  of 
some  persons  for  the  purpose  of  mischief:  the  ruling 
idea  In  a  pUt  Is  that  of  a  complicated  eoterprise  ibrmed 
In  secret,  hy  two  or  more  persona.  A  e«n»piraep  is  a 
general  intelligence  among  persona  united  to  eflbct 
aome  serious  change;  the  ruling  and  natural  Idea  in 
this  word  is  that  of  UQaniroity  aiid  concert  in  ttie  pro> 
aecutk>n  of  a  plan. 

A  cesiima<M»  Is  seldom  of  so  aerloas  a  natare  as  a 
tahal  or  a  jiJal,  though  always  objectioonble ;  a  eesi- 
bination  may  have  many  or  few.  A  etkml  reouirea  a 
number  of  persona  sufficient  to  form  a  party,  it  gaina 
atrength  bv  numbers:  a  plot  is  generaily  conflaed  to  pi 
few,  it  diminishes  Its  security  by  numbers;  a  eea* 
spiraeif  mostly  requires  many  for  the  fulfilment  of  Its 
purposes,  although  It  is  thereby  the  more  exposed  to 
discovery. 

Selfishness,  Insubordination,  and  laxity  of  morals 
give  rise  to  eamkinstunu;  they  are  peculiar  to  me- 
chanicks,  and  the  lower  orders  of  society;  *The  pro- 
tector, drsading  eoimbin*iioiu  between  the  parliament 
and  the  maleconients  In  the  army,  resolved  to  allow  no 
leisure  for  forming  connirmeits  against  him.*— Humb. 
Restless,  jealous,  arobitvous,  and  lltiie  minds  are  ever 
forming  cmkml$ ;  they  are  peculiar  to  courtiers ; 
I  see  you  court  the  crowd, 
When  wHh  the  shouts  of  the  rebellious  rabble, 
I  see  yoa  borne  on  shoulders  to  esiais. — ^DaToaH. 
Malignity,  revenge,  and  every  foul  passion  Is  concerned 
In  forming  plots ; 

Oh!  think  what  antioas  moments  pass  between 

The  Urth  of  ^^,  aad  tbdr  last  fotal  pertoda. 

Aaoiaoif. 

DlialRfeted    subjects    and    bad    citizens  form  am- 

aptrmeies^  which  are  flrequently  aet  on  foot  by  dlaap- 

potnted  ambition ; 

O  Comtptrmcpt 
8ham*st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  browby  night, 
When  evils  are  most  ftee.— SaAXSPiAaa. 
The  object  of  a  e^wtHnati^n^  although  not  less  formi- 
dable than  the  others.  Is  not  always  so  ertmlnal ;  it 
reMs  00  a  questloo  of  claims  which  It  proposes  10  de- 
cide by  force ;  the  end  is  commonly  as  unjiisclAable  aa 
the  meana:  to  this  description  are  the  esaiiriMttfeM 
formed  by  journeymen  against  their  masters,  whldt 
are  ezprenly  contrary  to  law.    The  object  of  a  cabal 
la  always  petty,  and  mostly  contemptible ;  its  end  Is  to 
gain  favour,  credit,  and  influence ;  to  be  the  distributor 
of  ptacea,  honoura,  emolumenta,  repuutlon,  and  all 


•  Vye  Roobwid: 
•Oiljiinitoo.** 


^Cabale,  eonploi,  cooiplrailoB, 


such  cootiagMicles  aa  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  tht 
great  nuiss  of  mankind :  at  court  it  makes  and  unmakea 
ministers,  generate,  and  ofllcera;  in  the  republlck  of 
letters  it  destroys  the  reputation  of  authors,  and  blaata 
tlie  success  of  tlieir  works ;  in  publick  societies  It  stopi 
the  course  of  equity,  and  nipa  merit  in  the  bud ;  In  the 
world  at  large  it  is  the  never-ending  source  of  vexation, 
broils,  and  anIroositieB.  A  plot  has  alwaya  the  object 
of  committing  some  atrocitv,  whether  of  a  private  or 
publick  nature,  as  the  murder  or  plunder  of  Individu* 
als,  the  traitorous  surrender  of  a  town,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  something  very  valuable.  Asurba  In  Telema- 
chus  is  represented  aa  having  formed  a  plot  for  the 

Elsoning  of  Pygmalion:  the  annihilation  of  the  Bng- 
h  govemneot  waa  tiM  object  of  that  plot  which  re 
ceived  the  name  of  gunpowder  treason.  The  object 
of  a  eonaphraep  la  oflener  to  bring  about  some  evil 
change  in  publick  than  In  private  concerns:  It  it  com 
monly  directed  against  the  govemour.  In  order  to  over 
turn  the  government :  In  a  republick,  eomsptraeies  are 
iustilled  and  hailed  aa  glorious  events  when  sanctioned 
by  success:  the  eonntraqf  of  Brutus  against  Cesar  la 
always  repieaented  by  the  flivourers  of  a  republlck  as 
a  magnanimous  exploit  Where  every  man  can  rule, 
there  will  always  be  usurpers  and  tyranta,  and  where 
every  man  baa  an  equal  rtght  to  set  himself  up  against 
his  ruler,  there  will  never  be  wanting  eon»ptrmci*»  to 
crush  the  usurpers;  hence  usurpatkma  and  ceiuvira- 
ctM  succeed  each  other  as  properly  and  naturally  ia 
republioks  m  cause  and  effect ;  the  right  of  the  strongest, 
the  most  daring,  or  the  most  unprincipled,  is  the  only 
rtoht  which  can  be  acknowledged  upon  the  prlndplea 
of  republican  eqaallty :  on  the  contrary,  in  a  monarchy, 
where  the  person  of  the  sovereign  a^nd  his  authoriQr 
are  alike  sacred,  every  eontptrator  to  his  country,  and 
every  coiupiraqft  does  no  less  videnee  to  the  law*  of 
God,  than  to  those  of  man. 


FELLOWSHIP,  SOCIETY. 
Both  these  terms  are  emfrfoyed  to  denote  a  close  m  • 
tercourse;  but  fellowship  is  said  of  men  aa  individu- 
ale,  secisty  of  tlwm  collectively :  we  ahouM  be  carefli] 
not  to  hold  MUwtkip  vrith  any  one  of  bad  charaeiar, 
or  to  join  uw  aaeitt^  of  those  who  profess  bad  pvi»- 
ciples; 

HI  becoanes  It  me 
To  wear  at  once  thy  garter  and  thy  chalna ; 
Though  by  my  former  dignity  I  swear. 
That  were  I  reinstated  In  my  throne, 
Thus  to  be  ioin'd  in  feUow$kip  with  thee 
Would  be  the  first  ambition  of  my  aoul. 

GiLBsaT  Waar. 
Unhappy  he !  who  from  the  firat  of  joys, 
Society,  cut  otr,  Is  left  alone. 
Amid  tnis  world  of  death.— Thovsoh. 

TO  A8SEBIBLE,  MUSTER,  COLLECT. 

ABHmbU,  In  French  a$»emhltr^  Latin  tdtimmlmra, 
or  as«tsnt/«r0,  fh>m  iimiti$  Hke  and  «mtU  together, 
signifies  to  make  alike  or  bring  together;  snwtsr,  hi 
German  siastsni  to  aet  out  Amt  Inspection,  cornea  froai 
the  Latin  matutror  to  show  or  display;  ealUtt,  hi 
Latin  eoUeehu,  participle  of  eeUigo^  compounded  of 
col  or  can.  and  l$go  to  bind,  aifnlfia  to  bring  together, 
or  into  one  point. 

Ataemble  is  said  of  P«nons  only;  mnatar  and  caUoci 
of  persons  or  things.    To  asaemhlo  Is  to  bring  together 
by  a  call  or  Invitation ;  to  muster  is  to  bring  together 
tj  sn  act  of  authority,  Into  one  point  of  view,  at  one 
time,  and  from  one  quarter ;  to  colUet  is  to  bring  to- 
gether at  diflbrent  times,  and  from  diflr<»ent  quarters: 
the  parliament  is  assembled:  sniftiers  are  mustsrei 
every  day  In  order  to  ascertain  their  numbers; 
AssamkU  all  their  eholrs,  and  with  their  notes, 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun.— Otwat. 
An  army  Is  eaUsctad  In  preparation  for  war:  a  king 
aaaamhUs  hb  council  In  order  to  consult  with  them  00 

EbUck  measures ;  a  general  mustars  his  forces  before 
undertakes  an  expitdifion,  and  cellacta  more  troopa 
If  he  flnda  hlmaelf  too  weak. 

Callaet  la  uaed  for  every  thing  which  can  be  brnogbt 
together  in  numbers;  mnstar  Is  used  figuratively  for 
hifagfait  togetbet,  for  aa  immadlate  porpoaa,  whatang 
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unlawfnl ;  In  the  tatter  unlawAil  only.  la  ihli  tatter 
■eme  a  UttftdtrMU  If  a  partner  In  a  ploior  •ecret  aa»- 
clation :  an  •€€9mflic* la aparlner  in anine active vto- 
taUoa  of  tbe  tawfc  Guy  Fawkea  reuined  hi«  ranlu- 
tkm  UH  the  tart  exinmUy,  aoc  lo  reraal  iha  nan»ai  of 
bla  e0»ftd€rmtt» :  It  is  Uw  conunon  reAige  of  aU  tott- 
bera  and  deaperata  cbaraclen  to  betray  their  aec^at- 
plitM  In  Older  to  Kreen  tbeoMelvea  from  paniabnieot; 
Now  march  the  boM  ew^eTrefw  tbroof  b  tbe  ptatn, 
Well  hora'd,  wdl  dad,  a  rich  and  ibtning  train. 

•  It  !•  not  Improbable  tbat  tbe  Lady  Uaaon  (the  gf*n6- 
mother  of  Savage)  might  persuade  or  compel  bu  mother 
to  desist,  or  perhaps  slie  could  not  easily  And  •ecom- 
mliut  wicked  enough  to  concur  In  so  cruel  an  action. 
as  that  of  banishing  him  u>  the  American  planUiioua.* 

— JOBMSOM. 

ALLIANCE,  LEAGUE,  CONFEDERACY. 

jf UiaiMs,  in  French  Mianu,  from  Uie  LaUn  mOig^  to 
knit  or  tie  together,  signifies  the  moral  atote  of  being 
tied:  lUg—y  In  French  lipu^  cornea  from  the  same 
verb  Ugo  lo  bind;  e#ii/«/«r«cf  or  confederatton,  In 
Latin  tonfederaUo^  from  cvn  and  fmduM  an  agreement, 
or  jUm  faith,  signifles  a  joining  together  under  a  cer^ 
tainnlcdge.  ,  ^  . 

•  Relatioraliip,  fHendsbip,  tbe  advantage  of  a  good 
andenitandliig,  the  prospect  of  aid  in  case  of  neceailty, 
are  the  ordinary  motives  for  forming  Mimmctt.  A 
Umgu*  Is  a  union  of  plan,  and  a  juucUon  of  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  effectuating  some  common  enterprise, 
or  obuioing  some  common  object.  A  eei^ederaejf  b  a 
anion  of  Interest  and  support  on  particutar  occasion^ 
for  the  purpose  of  obuiiiing  a  redress  of  supposed 
wrong,  or  of  defending  right  against  usurpation  and 


oppression. 
Treaties  c 


Was  spUt  tane  dhrcnMy  of  I 
Then,  as  a  slMphcr4  acparalea  I 
These  to  the  uptapd,  to  the  valley  tboap. 
God  drave  asunder. — Cowpsa. 


ALUANCE,  AFFIlfmr. 
jfllMMC,  v-  jfUiance,  U^gMt;  ^|tat(y,  to  Latin  ^^ 
n'*ai,  from  ^or  adaiid^bnf  abordar,sifnUtaameos»> 
t.      cv  if  borders. 

'■tes  la  artificial:  ^gbdlf  ta natoral ;  an  mlHwmtm  ta 
f. .  J I  *t>^.  1  'lUbcr  hif  persons  or  by  circumslaac 
f  itself:  an  aUiaaes  anbaiaM  batw 


4  r  Ai: 


lit  the  proper  i 
BeUgkM  (ii 


TrMties  of  allianf  are  formed  between  sovereigns, 
It  la  a  union  of  friendship  and  convenience  concluded 
anon  praciae  terms,  and  maintained  by  honour  or  good 
fWth.  lj$tuM$  are  moaUy  formed  between  parties  or 
amall  eommunlties ;  as  they  are  cccaaioned  by  circum- 
■tanoes  of  an  Imperative  nature,  they  are  in  this  man- 
ner rendered  binding  on  each  party.  Ctnftdgractet 
are  formed  between  Individuals  or  communities; 
they  conUnue  while  the  Impelling  cause  that  set  ihein 
ta  motion  remains;  aad  every  individual  Is  bound 
more  by  a  common  feeUng  of  safety,  than  by  any  ex- 
press conuact.  . .  .    w 

History  mentions  frequent  aUiances  which  have 
been  formed  between  tbe  courts  of  England  and  Por- 
tugal; 

Who  but  a  fool  woaM  wars  with  Juno  choose, 
And  aueh  aWoaesc  and  such  glAs  rafuael 

Drtdkk. 

The  cantons  of  Swltxerland  were  bound  to  each  other 
toy  a  famous  Uarnt^  which  was  denominated  the  Hd- 
vellc  Uague^  and  which  took  its  rise  In  a  ansfedtraqf 
formed  aesinst  the  Anstrian  government  by  William 
Tdl  and  nis  companions ; 

Kather  In  leagiu»  of  endless  peace  unite, 
And  celebrate  the  hymenial  rile.— Admsow. 
The  history  of  mankind  informs  us  th&t  a  single 

Jower  is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  e^Ueraey.*— 
OHNSON.  ...  .... 

CWii/M«racy  Is  always  taken  in  a  dvil  or  political 
senM :  •Uimc*  and  l—gwt  are  sometimes  employed  in 
a  moral  sense;  the  former  beini  applied  to  marriage, 
the  latter  to  plots  or  fbctlons.  MUamf  is  Uken  only  in 
a  good  acceptation ;  I—wh*  and  ctmf^derae^  frequently 
ta  relation  to  that  which  Is  bad.  AlUanees  are  formed 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  parlies  concerned ; 
'Though  domestick  misery  must  follow  an  alliance 
with  a  gamester,  matches  of  this  sort  are  made  every 
4ay.*— CuMBBRLAMD.  Leapu*  mav  have  plunder  for 
tbeU  object,  and  etmfedtra^Mt  may  be  treasonable; 
Tiger  with  tifer,  bear  with  bear,  you  11  find 
In  Uoraea  oObnsive  and  defensive  juln'd. 

Tatb. 
When  Babel  was  confmmded.  and  the  great 
Caitfed*raep  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 

•  Vide  Olrard  and  Boobaad:  **  AJlUnce,  Ugue,  con- 
fBderatlon.** 


I  (in  Bagtaad)  b 
ut  I  .yu,  ,m€a  with  the  atala?— Bi.iaR.    An  . 
UiwMsa  tbinfs  as  waU  aa  parsons;  *lt  < 
doubled  but  ihalalfna  were  Invented  odginaUy  lo  ca^ 
press  the  several  oeeupatkma  of  their  owaara;  and  so 
bear  some  4|^«tfy.  ta  their  ezlemal  dedfaatioaa,  wisb 
vares  to  ha  dispoasd  ot*— BATavasr.    The  att- 
aacs  baiareea  Ibailliea  Is  matriaoatal ; 
O  horroor!  horroar!  alter  this  ol/icaes 
Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  whcep. 
And  every  creature  couple  with  ita  foe.— DsTaaa. 
The  idUicy  ariaea  firom  conaangulnlty 


BAND,  COMPANY,  CREW,  GANG. 

Sand,  In  French  hamda^  In  German,  Ac  ftaad,  ik'om 
Hmdam  to  bind,  signifles  the  thing  bound ;  cissyap,  «. 
TV  accsm^aay ;  crsis,  Oom  tbe  Prench  era,  partiripla 
of  crettrs,  and  tbe  Latin  crssos  lo  grow  or  gather,  aiB> 
nlfles  the  thing  grown  or  foraied  into  a  maas ;  /m^,  m 
Saxon,  German,  Ac  /an/  a  walk,  from  ^sfcsa  to  fa^ 
signifies  a  body  going  the  same  way. 

AH  these  teross  deaota  a  somU  iseoctatloa  for  a  pa»> 
tlcnlar  object:  a  ^aad  Is  ao  assoetation  wbara  aacn  are 
bound  together  by  aome  strong  obllgaHon,  wbelkak 
taken  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  aa  a  kmmd  oi  aalitBrs,  a 
*aadofrokEen; 


Behold  a  ghaady  band 
Each  a  torch  la  bis  hand! 
Theae  are  Grecian  gboala  tl 
aaln, 


tin 


And  onbury*d  remaii 

Inglorious  in  the  plain.— DaTDBB. 
A  csaipaay  marks  an  association  forconvcnieaee  wk^ 
out  any  particular  oblicatlon,  as  a  sssyaaf  of  iraval- 
lers,  acMaaaay  of  strolling  playera;  *  Cbauoer  aoppons 
In  his  prologue  to  bla  tales  that  a  csmpsay  of  pilgrlma 
going  toCanierbuiv  assembta  at  an  Inn  In  Soutbwark, 
and  agree  that  for  their  common  amuaament  on  the  rand 
each  of  them  shall  tdl  at  leaat  one  tato  in  going  toOan- 
lerbury,  and  another  ta  coming  back  liroin  tbenca.*— 
Ttbwhit. 

Osis  marka  aa  association  collected  tofetlMirby  soma 
external  power,  or  by  coincidence  of  plan  and  moiiva : 
In  tbe  former  caaa  It  la  need  for  a  ship's  cms  ;  la  tbe 
latter  and  bad  sense  of  tbe  word  it  la  emplciyad  for 
any  number  of  evil-minded  persona  met  togaibar 
fh>m  diflbrent  quarters,  and  co-operailac  for  aoma  bad 
purpose; 

The  downs,  a  bolst'roua,  rude,  angoremM  crsss, 

With  furtous  baste  to  tbe  fond  summons  flew. 
DarpBir. 
Oa«/ls  mostly  used  In  a  bad  aenae  for  an  sasodatlon 
of  thieves,  murderers,  and  depredators  In  general;  for 
such  an  asaodation  is  rather  a  casual  meeting  from  tba 
similarity  of  pursuits,  than  an  organixed  body  under 
any  leader:  It  Is  mora  In  common  nae  thaa  kmmd:  tka 
robbera  In  Germany  used  to  form  thenmKws  inm  hmmit 
tbat  set  the  govarnmanl  of  tba  country  at  defianca ; 

housebreakers  a 

nowln/aafs; 

Otheis  again  who  form  a  /ov," 

Yet  take  due  measures  not  tobiang ; 

In  magaxlnea  their  fbrees  loin, 

By  legal  methods  to  purloin.— BUllbt. 

TROOP,  COBfPANY. 
In  a  military  sense  a  troop  Is  among  the  horm  arbal 
a  eeMtpaay  ta  among  the  foot;  but  this  to  only  a  par* 
ttalaaoapwfonaftlMltrBii    TWy,  to Ttmch  hrasys. 
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Sptnlib  fr«yt,  Latin  twrhit^  lOgnlilM  an  MlicrhnliMM 
mulUtade;  c^m^ny  (o.  To  tx^mpmrnff)  Is  Mf  number 


Joined  tofetber,  and  bearlHff  each  other  e^w^mff 

ncnee  we  tpeak  of  t  troof  of  bunteri,  t  e^mpmmi  of 

pteyera;  a  (roof  of  boraeuen,  a  e^mputg  of  UavelMr*. 


ACCOHPANIMENT,  COMPANION, 
CONCOMITANT. 

^ecvmpgitiwtent  la  property  a  ooIleetiTe  term  to  ex- 
preas  what  goea  In  eompanr,  and  la  applied  only  to 
things;  etmptnian,  whkb  afao  aiitnUlea  what  la  In  the 
company,  is  applied  etib^  to  peraona  or  to  thtnga;  mii- 
cemitant^  from  the  intenalTe  ayllable  e^m  and  ewwut  a 
companion,  impilea  what  la  attached  to  an  otject,  or 
goes  In  lia  uain,  and  Is  applied  only  to  things. 

When  aald  in  rslallon  to  things,  metomptmimtmt  Im- 
pilea aiieccasary  eonoaalon;  eMipsatfra  an  Inddeotal 
connexkNi :  the  foraoer  la  as  a  part  to  a  whole,  the  latter 
la  aa  one  whole  to  another :  the  •ccompmmiwuni  belonga 
to  the  thing  accompanied,  Inasmuch  aa  It  aerrea  to  ren- 
der It  more  or  leas  complete ;  tlie  eompamian  belongs  to 
tlw  tiling  accwpanled,  loasaiach  as  tliay  eorreapond 


In  thia  manner  ainging  is  an  tc^n^mimint  In  iBStru- 
L:subordfaM 


ordfaMUa  cerauMmles  are  the  Mtfsai- 
•mtiwumu  In  any  aoleara  aenrloe:  *Wa  may  wall  be- 
lieve that  the  ancient  heathen  bards,  who  were  chiefly 
Aaiatick  Greeks,  performed  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies In  metre  with  auompmuwunu  of  musick,  to 
which  they  were  devoted  In  the  extreme.*— CmfBam- 
I.AND.    A  picture  may  be  the  eompmnion  of  another 


picture  fh>m  their  fltneas  to  stand  tMcther ;  *  Alaa.  my 
aoul !  thou  pleasing  e^mf  anion  of  thb  body,  thou  fleet- 
ing thing  that  art  now  deaerting  It,  whither  art  thou 


flying  ?'— Stsbls. 

The  esnc0mitmnl  Is  aa  much  of  aa  appendage  aa  the 
MeeowtponiwunL  but  it  la  applied  only  to  moralobjeett: 
thus  morality  la  a  eont»Miunt  to  religion:  *Aa  the 
beauty  of  the  body  a«c«s»aate«  the  health  or  It,  ao  ccr 
tainly  Is  decency  esncsaiftsfit  to  virtue.*— Hitobks. 

TO  ACCOMPANY,  ATTEND.  E8COKT, 
WATT  ON. 

.^ccM^ony,  In  French  aecownMfner^  is  compounded 
of  se  or  «d  and  eompapier^  in  Latin  compftno  to  put 
or  Join  together,  slgnll>{ng  to  give  one*a  company  and 
presence  to  any  object,  to  Join  one*s  self  to  its  company ; 
attend^  In  French  sttraire,  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and 
Undo  to  tend  or  incline  towarda,  signifles  to  direct 
one*s  notice  or  care  towards  any  object;  wmtI,  in 
French  ueorttr^  from  the  Latin  eokon  a  cohort  or 
band  of  soMiers  that  attended  a  magistrate  on  his  going 
Into  a  province,  signifies  to  accompany  by  way  of 
safecuard. 

We  aecompam^^  those  with  whom  we  wish  to  go; 
we  atUnd  those  whom  we  wish  to  serve ;  we  etemt 
those  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  protect  or  guard. 
We  sMom^any  our  equals,  we  atUni  our  superiours, 
and  eteoTi  superiours  or  Inftriours.  The  deiire  of 
pleasing  or  being  pleased  actuatea  in  the  flrat  case ;  the 
deslra  of  serving  or  being  served.  In  the  second  case ; 
the  fear  of  danger  or  the  desire  of  security,  In  the  faM 
place. 

One  Is  said  to  have  a  numerous  era^aay,  a  crowd 
of  attondanU^  and  a  strong  €$cort:  but  otherwlae  one 
person  only  may  aAompany  or  atUnd^  though  several 
are  wanting  for  an  iocwrt,  Frienda  aucmpany  each 
other  in  their  excuraiona:  'This  account  in  some 
roeaxure  exclied  our  curtfwiiy,  and  at  the  entreaty  of 
the  ladlr*  I  waa  prevailed  upon  to  ixvmpann  them  to 
the  playhouse,  which  was  no  other  than  a  barn.*— 
OoLDSMiTH.  Princes  are  aUended  whh  a  considerable 
retinue  whenever  they  appear  In  publick,  and  with  a 
atrong  e$cort  when  they  travel  through  unfireqoented 
and  dangerous  roada;  ^  When  the  Marquis  of  Whar- 
ton was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addl- 
aon  attended  him  as  bis  secretary.*— Johnson.  CrvOsa 
the  wife  of  iBneas  accompanied  her  husband  on  hia 
!??^'«*  '^^y '  Socrates  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
hie  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instructed  by  his  ex- 
ample and  his  doctrines;  St  Paul  was  ueorled  as  t 
prisoner  by  a  band  of  three  hundred  men ;  *  He  very 
prudenUy  called  up  four  or  Ave  of  the  hosUers  that  b^ 
kwged  to  the  yard,  and  engaged  them  to  enltot  under 

♦  VideOlrard:  "Accompagner.eaeorter.** 
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his  nomaaad  as  aa  ssssrl  to  tiM  eoacb.*— HAwaa 
wdsTB. 

^ccowipmmfwd  mtund  mavllkewlse  be  said  of  per 
aona  as  wdl  as  thinp.  In  this  caae  the  former  is  ap* 
plied  to  what  goes  with  an  object  so  as  to  form  a  part 
of  It;  the  latter  lo  that  which  follovra  an  object  as  a 
dependant  upon  It;  *The  old  Englftih  ptalnness  and 
sincerity,  thai  ganerous  integrity  of  nature  and  booasty 
of  disposittoa,  which  always  argnes  true  greatness  or 
mind,  and  la  usually  aeeompanied  with  undaunted 
courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  meaaore  kM  among 
us.*— TiLLOTsoN.  *  Humility  lodged  in  a  worthy  mind 
is  always  attended  with  a  certain  homage,  which  no 
haughty  soul,  with  all  the  arts  Imaginable,  can  pur- 
chase.*—Hconsa.  Pride  is  often  aeeompanied  iwlth 
meanness,  and  aUended  with  much  inconvenience  to 
the  poaseasor ;  *  The  practice  of  religion  will  not  only 
be  attended  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally  aceom' 
paniee  those  actlooa  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but 
with  those  supernumerary  Joys  that  rise  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  a  pleasure.* — Addison. 

Attend  («.  To  attend  to)  Is  here  employed  In  the 
improper  sense  for  the  devotion  of  the  person  to  an 
object  To  wall  on  la  the  aame  aa  to  wait  for  or  ex- 
pect the  vrlahes  of  another. 

Attendance  is  an  act  of  obligation ;  waiting  an  that 
of  choice.  A  physician  aUende  hia  piaUent ;  a  member 
attende  In  parliament ;  one  gentleman  waite  on  an- 
other. We  attend  a  perMn  at  the  time  and  place  ap 
pointed ;  we  wait  •»  those  with  whom  we  wish  to 
speak.  Those  who  dance  nttendmue  on  the  great 
moat  expect  every  mortification;  H  la  wlaer,  therefore, 
only  to  wotl  on  thoaa  by  whom  we  can  be  received 
upon  tarnw  of  equality. 

Attend  and  wa<f  on  are  likewise  used  for  being 
about  the  person  of  any  one;  to  attend  Is  lo  bear  com 
pany  or  be  in  readiness  to  serve ;  to  wat(  on  is  actually 
to  Mrfonn  some  service.  A  nurse  attende  a  patient  in 
order  to  allbrd  him  assistance  aa  oecaslon  requires; 
the  servant  watcs  on  him  to  perform  the  menial  dotiaaL 
Attendant*  about  the  great  are  always  near  the  peiaon ; 
but  men  and  women  In  waiting  are  alwaya  at  caJL 
P^ple  of  rank  and  Ikahion  have  a  crowd  of  attend' 
ante. 

At  length,  her  lord  deaeenda  upon  the  plain 

In  pomp,  attended  with  a  num*roua  train.— Darsnif. 

Thoaa  of  the  middle  cla»ea  have  only  thoae  who  wait 
am  them ;  *  One  of  PoDe*a  constant  demands  was  of 
coffee  in  the  night;  and  to  the  woman  that  waited  am 
him  In  hia  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome;  bitt 
he  waa  careAU  to  recompense  her  want  of  alecp.*— 

JOBMOM. 


PROCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUE. 

Proeeeeion,(tom  the  verb^rocfcd,  signifles  the  act  of 
going  forward  or  before,  that  Is,  In  the  present  Instance, 
of  going  before  ocheis, or  one  before  another;  train  In 
all  probability  comaa  from  the  Latin  trako  lo  draw, 
signifying  the  thing  drawn  after  another,  and  In  the 
preaent  Inatance  the  pennna  who  are  led  after,  or  fol- 
low, any  otiject ;  r»f mhs,  ftom  the  verb  to  retain,  signi- 
fies those  who  are  retained  as  attendants. 

An  theae  terms  are  said  of  any  number  of  persons 
who  follow  in  a  certain  order;  but  this,  which  Is  the 
leading  idea  in  tlie  word  proceeeion^  is  but  collateral 
in  tha  terma  Crctii  and  retinue:  on  tlie  other  hand, 
the  proceeeian  may  conalst  of  persons  of  all  ranks  aiid 


stations ;  but  the  train  and  r^tnne  appiv  only  to  such  aa 
follow  some  person  or  thhig  In  a  anbnrdlnate  capacity : 
the  former  In  regard  lo  sneh  as  make  up  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  aome  proeeeeion ;  the  kitter  only  In  regard 
lothoaervantaorattendantaootbegreat  Atfunerala 
there  is  fraqoantly  along  Irate  of  coaebea  belooglng  to 
the  (Heoda  iif  the  deceased,  which  close  the  proeeeeion  ; 
princes  and  nobles  never  go  out  on  state  or  publfck  oc- 
casions, without  a  numerous  retinue. 

The  beooty  of  every  vroccoMsn  eonaista  in  the  Older 
with  whkhevery  one  keepa  bla  place,  and  the  nc** 
larlty  with  whkb  the  whole  goea  forward ; 
And  now  the  priests,  Potltius  at  theh-  bead, 
In  skins  of  beasts  {nvolv*d,  the  k>og  proceetiam  ML 

Damn. 
The  length  of  the  train  Is  what  renders  It  moat  wonhy 
of  notice; 
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My  irttfn  ■!«  nen  of  eboCet  nd  mrM  pMis, 

That  in  the  inoM  exa^  refvd  Mpport 

The  wonhip*  of  their  nane*.— Ahakivbarb. 
TVete  Is  abo  applied  to  ocber  objects  betides  penooi; 

The  moon,  and  all  the  stanjr  iram, 

Hung  the  rast  vault  of  beav*B.-^AT. 
The  number  of  the  rct^MM  in  Baaieni  nations  Is  ona 
criterion  bf  wbieh  the  wealth  of  the  indlvidaal  Isesa- 
mated; 

Him  nnd  his  sleeplnff  slaves,  be  slew :  then  spies 

Where  Bemus  with  his  rich  r$tiHU*  ties.— Deydbii. 

MULTITDDB,  CHOWD,  THKONO,  SWARM. 

The  idea  of  many  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  and 
peculiar  to  that  of  mmltilndt^  hom  the  Latin  mnlhu: 
er0wd^  from  the  verb  to  crMvd,  sif  nifles  the  many  that 
cr0tod  together:  throngs  ttom  the  German  dWta/tn  to 
press,  slgnifles  the  many  thai  press  together ;  and  fwonn, 
ihun  the  Germs  n  »ckwArmm  to  fly  about,  signifies 
running  together  in  numbers. 

These  terms  vary,  either  In  regard  to  the  object,  or 
tbe circumstance:  snilcitais  is  sppllcable  to  any  ob- 
ject; erew<ar#iiiriand«»anR  are  in  the  proper  sense 
applicable  only  to  animate  objects:  the  flrst  two  In 
regard  to  persons;  the  latter  to  snWnals  In  general,  but 
parUcularly  brutes.  A  trnUitniB  may  be  either  In  a 
stagnant  or  a  moving  state;  all  the  rest  denote  a  wnl- 
titwi*  in  a  moving  state ; 

A  swIfiCads  Is  incapable  of  firamlag  orders. 

TsimB. 
A  tr%wi  \m  always  pressiBg,  ffBDeraUy  eafsr  and  to- 
Bultuous; 

The  cmti  shall  CBsai*s  Indian  war  behold. 

DaTDBII. 

A  Ikrwng  may  be  buqr  and  aetJve,  but  not  always 
pressing  or  Incommodious.  This  term  is  best  adapted 
to  poetry  to  express  a  «ttiia«i«  of  agreeable  otitlecu ; 

I  shone  amid  the  bearenly  Urva/.— Mason. 

It  Is  always  Inconvenient,  sometimes  dangerous,  to 
go  into  a  cTMsd;  it  Is  amusing  to  see  the  tkrtng  that 
fa  perpetually  ptsstog  in  the  sti«eta  of  the  city:  the 
gmmrm  fa  more  active  than  either  of  the  two  others; 
it  fa  commonly  applied  to  bees  which  fly  together  in 
nambers,  bat  sometimes  to  human  belMs,  to  denote 
their  very  great  nnmbemwhen  seatteied  about ;  thus 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  low  nelghbourlioods  twmrm 
la  the  streets ; 

Numberless  nations,  stretching  fkr  and  wide. 

Shall  (I  foresee  it)  soon  with  Gothlck  ntarma  come 
forth. 

From  ignorance's  univenal  North.— Swxrr. 

MEEl'ING,  INTERVIEW. 
MetHtifi  fVom  to  meet,  fa  the  act  of  meeting  or 
coming  Into  company ;  imUrtiew  oompounded  of  itUtr 
between,  and  vi0»  to  view,  fa  a  personal  view  nf  each 
other.    The  metting  fa  an  ordinary  concern,  and  its 
purpose  fkmillar;  sisctis/s  are  daily  tailing  place  ba- 
twcen  friends; 
I  have  Ttot  Joy'd  an  hour  since  you  departed, 
For  piiblicic  miseries  and  private  fears; 
But  this  bless'd  meeting  has  o*crpatd  them  alt. 

Drtdbw. 
Tlie  interview  fa  extraordinary  and  formal;  its  object 
fa  commonly  busineM ;  an  inUrview  sometimes  takes 
place  between  princes  or  commanders  of  armies ; 
Hfa  fears  were,  that  the  intervitw  between 
England  and  France  might  through  their  amities 
Breed  hhn  some  prejudice.— Siuupbabb. 

TO  FREQUENT,  RESORT  TO,  HAUNT. 

/VeftmiC  comes  Uom  fr^pumi^  in  Latin  fitqwen* 
crowded,  signifying  to  come  In  numbers,  or  come  often 
to  the  same  place ;  rtfert,  in  French  m0rtirt  com- 
pounded of  r*  and  ««rttr,  slgnifles  to  go  backward  and 
forward ;  Aavml  comes  from  the  French  kamUr,  which 
fa  of  nncertalo  original. 

Freouent  fa  more  commonly  used  for  an  Individual 
who  docs  often  to  a  place:   resort  arul  haunt  for  a 


BoaAer  or  ladlvldBBfa.    A  Ma  fa  «M  to  yV«ffMB< 


.  but  several  peisonsaiav  ruortim  a 
vaie  plaee:  aten  who  are  not  food  of  borne  >W| 
uvenw;  in  the  first  ages  of  Cbrfaaantty,  wtiile 
secBtiao  raged,  the  dfaciples  used  to  vsmtC  te 
places  for  purposes  of  worship. 

Prtfutmi  and  rsserf  are  indififereat  aeUoaa; 
kmni  fa  always  osed  bi  a  bad  sease.     A  asaa  ■ 
/rsf««n<  a  theatre,  a  chib,  or  any  other  social  asesil 
iaaoeeat  or  ocberwfae :  '  For  nqr  own  part  I  have  i 


a 


lans  of  eottrt  as  nniBeriea  of 
anil  tawgivers,  which  makes  aie  often  frfmmu 
part  of  the  town.*— BtraoBtu    People  than  dill 
quansrs  may  rssert  le  a  fkir,  a  church,  or  aqy 
place  where  they  wish  to  BMet  for  a  coauBOM  par 
HoawfatberesM^ 
Of  love,  of  Joy.  of  peace,  aad  Pfaaty.  wbara. 
Supporting  and  supported,  poNsh'd  meads 
And  dear  relatloos  nOagfa  hito  bUas.— Taoaaos. 
Those  who  kmunt  anyplace  go  to  it  in  privacy  form 
bad  or  selfish  purpose; 

Bat  harden*d  by  alfVoals,  aad  sdD  tba  Maw, 
Lost  to  all  sease  of  boaoar  and  of  ftae, 
Tboa  yet  canst  fave  lo  kmni  the  great  awa*B 
And  think  no  supper  good  bat 


iSala 


And  think  no  supper  good  bat  with  a  kad^ — I^via. 

Our  8avfcMir/re«Bait«d  the  synagogues:  the 
at  the  prophet  Mahomet  rcsert  to  hfa  tomb  at 
thfaves  AamU  the  darkest  and  most  retired  pans  of 
el^  in  order  lo  concert  their  meaaores  for 
plunder. 

PEOPLE,  NATION. 

FMfpIc,  In  LatbipMBlMS,  comes  (hMB  the  Greek  Xelr 
peopfa,  «Xif6df  a  multitude,  and  «»X*(  many.  Hcaca 
the  shnpfa  Idea  of  numbers  fa  expremed  by  the  arovd 
poopU;  but  the  terra  notion,  from  •«!««,  aiarks  the 
connexion  of  numbers  by  birth :  9espJ«ia,thercfoi«,  the 
generidc,  and  notion  the  specifick  term.  A  nmtiom  fa  a 
people  connected  by  birth;  there  cannot,  Iberefofa, 
strictly  speaking,  be  a  notion  without  a  ptopto;  bac 
there  may  be  a  peopU  where  there  fa  not  a  nefisw. 
•The  Jews  are  dfaiingufahed  as  a  people  or  a  nmtiom, 
according  to  the  different  aspects  under  wfaicb  they  axe 
viewed :  when  considered  as  an  assemblage,  under  the 
fipecial  direction  of  the  Almighty,  they  are  tenned  the 
people  of  God ;  but  when  considered  in  regard  to  tbefa 
common  origin,  they  are  denominated  the  Jewfab  n*- 
tion.  The  Americans,  when  spoken  of  In  relation  lo 
Britain,  are  a  distinct  people^  because  they  have  each 
8  distinct  government;  but  they  are  not  a  dfatinci  ««- 
tiVn,  because  they  have  a  common  descent.  On  tbis 
ground  the  Romsn*  sre  not  called  the  Roman  eaCaea, 
because  their  origin  was  so  various,  but  the  Rombb 
people^  that  fa,  an  assemblage  living  under  one  forai  of 
government. 

In  a  stiH  closer  spplication  people  fa  taken  for  a  pirt 
of  the  state,  namely,  that  part  ora  state  which  coosfaiB 
of  a  multitude,  In  distinction  from  Its  nvenuoeat; 
whence  arises  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  terms; 
for  we  may  speak  of  the  British  neopU,  the  Fmeh 
or  the  Dutch  people,  when  we  wisb  metely  to  talk  of 
the  mass,  but  we  apeak  of  the  Britiah  nafwa,  tba 
French  notion^  and  the  Dutch  nutiony  when  pobUck 
measures  are  in  question,  which  emanate  fhMa  the  go- 
vernment, or  tlie  whole  people.  The  English  pen^ 
have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  atlachnteot  to 
liberty ;  ' It  fatno  flagrant  a  demonstration  how  mocb 
vice  Is  the  darling  of  anvpeajrie,  wlien  many  aaioac 
them  are  preferred  for  those  pracflcfa  for  which  ia 
other  places  they  can  scarce  be  pardoned.* — Socrm. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  fa  one  of  the  most  glo* 
rious  acts  of  publick  Justice,  which  wss  ever  perfbrmed 
by  the  Brltfab  nation;  '  When  we  read  the  bfatory  of 
nationty  what  do  we  read  but  the  crimes  and  fcttiea  of 
men  7*— Blair.  The  Impetuosity  and  volatility  of  the 
hem  peculiai " 


French  people  render  them  peculiarly  unfit  to  , 
for  themselves;  the  mlliury  exploits  of  the  French 
aait<m  have  rendered  them  a  highly  dfatlngolsbed  ^e»- 
pie  in  tlie  annafa  of  hintory.  Upon  the  same  grouad 
republican  sutes  are  dfaUngufabed  by  the  name  of 
people:  but  kingdoms  are  commonly  spoken  of  in  bla> 
tory  as  nations.    Hence  we  say,  the  Spartan  poopio, 

•  Vid«  Roubaud :  "  Narton,  peopla.** 
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tbe  Athenian  pe^plty  the  peepU  of  Genoa,  the  p^plt 
of  Venice;  but  the  Hotions  of  Europe,  the  African 
MdViif,  the  EngUahi  French,  German,  and  Italian 

PEOPLE,  POPULACE,  MOB,  MOBILmT. 
People  and  popmlmu  are  evidently  chaniei  of  the 
eanie  word  to  express  a  number.  The  signification  of 
the«e  terms  is  that  of  a  number  gathered  together. 
People  is  said  of  any  bodr  supposed  to  be  aswiiibled, 
as  well  as  really  assembled; 

The  people  lilce  a  headlong  torrent  go, 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overfionr. 

Sbaxsfbarb. 

PopnUeo  is  said  of  a  body  only,  when  actaally  as- 
sembled: 


Those  dupes 


Tbe  pliant  Mpafoes, 
of  novelty,  will  bend  bef 


Mallkt. 


Tbe  voice  of  theMM<«  cannot  always  be  disregarded ; 
the  popnlaee  of  England  are  fond  of  dragging  Uidr  fh- 
vourites  in  carriages. 

Mob  and  mohiUtjf  are  (torn  the  Latto  Me»tl£s,  signi- 
fying raoveaMeness,  witieh  is  the  characteristidt  ofthe 
multitude;  hence  Virgil's  ««H<fim(ftis.  These  terms, 
therefore}  designate  not  only  what  is  low,  but  tumuit- 
ootis.  A  moh  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  terronr :  the 
fieobititp^  whetlier  high  or  low,  are  a  fluttering  order 
that  mostly  run  from  bad  to  worse ;  *  By  tbe  senselesa 
and  instgnlflcant  clink  of  misapplied  words,  some  rest- 
less demagogues  bad  inflamed  the  mind  of  the  sottish 
wiobile  to  a  strange,  unaccountable  abhorrence  of  the 
best  of  men.*— SouTB. 


PEOPLE,  PERSONS,  POLKa 

Tbe  term  people  has  already  been  considered  hi  two 
•cceptatkms   (».  People^  notion:  People^  popnlmee), 
under  the  general  idea  of  an  assembly ;  but  in  the  pre- 
'      " '  "         "of 


se  it  is  empk>yed  to  ex\mm  a  small  numbi 

uato :  the  word  people^  however,  is  always 

as  one  undivided  body,  and  the  word  pt 


sent 

Individuato 

sidercd  as  odr  unaiviaea  oooy,  ana  ine  word  person 
may  be  distinctly  used  either  in  tlie  singular  or  plural ; 
as  we  cannot  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  people;  but 
we  may  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  pereons:  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  indiflbrently  say,  such  people 
or  persons;  mtxypeoplo  or  persons;  some  people  or 
persons^  and  the  like. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  terms,  which  is  al- 
together colloqiilal,  people  is  employed  in  general  pro- 
pi  «itions  ;  and  persons  in  those  which  are  speciflck  or 
referring  directiy  to  some  particular  individuals:  peo- 
ple are  generally  of  that  opinion ;  some  people  think  so ; 
some  people  attended ; 

Performance  is  even  the  duller  for 
nis  act;  and,  but  in  tbe  plainer  and  simple 
Kind  of  the  peopUy  the  deed  is  quite  out  of 
Use.— SHiucsraAKK. 

There  were  but  few  persons  present  at  tbe  entertain- 
ment; the  whole  company  consisted  of  sU  persons- 
*  Tou  may  observe  many  honest,  tnoflbnsive  persons 
strangely  run  down  by  an  ugly  word.*— ISoitth. 

As  tbe  term  people  Is  etn^yed  to  designate  a  pro- 
mtscnous  multitude,  it  has  acquired  a  certain  mean- 
ness of  acceptation  which  makes  it  less  suitable  than 
the  word  persons,  when  people  of  respectabill»r  are 
Teferred  to :  were  t  to  say,  of  any  individuals,  1  do  not 
know  who  those  people  are,  it  would  not  be  so  respect- 
Ail  as  to  say,  I  do  not  know  who  those  persons  are :  in 
like  manner,  one  says,  ftom  peopU  of  that  stamp  bet- 
ter is  not  to  be  expected ;  persons  of  their  appearance 
do  not  freouent  sucli  places. 

Fslks^  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, comes  from  the  Latin  vulgnst  tbe  common 
peoole:  it  is  not  unusual  to  sav  good  people,  or  good 
folks:  and  in  speaking  jocularly  to  one's  friends,  the 
latter  term  is  likewise  admissible:  but  in  tbe  serious 
style  it  is  never  employed  except  hi  a  disrespectful 
manner:  mich  folks  (speaking  of  gamestera)  are  often 
pal  to  sorry  shIAs ;  •  I  paid  some  compliments  to  great 
folks,  who  like  to  be  complimented.'— UsRauiG. 


GBNl'ILE,  HEATHEN,  PAGAN. 

•  The  Jews  comprehended  all  strangers  tinder  the 
name  of  CD^IJ  nations  or  jreiUiiM:  among  tbe  Greeks 
and  Romans  they  were  des%nated  by  the  name  of  bar- 
barians. By  the  name  Oentile  was  understood  espe- 
cially those  who  were  not  of  the  Jewish  religion,  in- 
cluding, in  tbe  end,  even  the  Christians;  for,  as  Fieury 
remarks,  there  were  some  among  these  uncircumcised 
Gentiles,  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  dwell  in  the  holy  land,  provided  they  ob- 
served the  law  of  nature  and  abstinence ;  *  There 
might  be  several  among  the  Gentiles  in  the  same  con- 
dition that  Cornelius  was  before  he  became  a  Clirif- 
tian.'-TTiLLuTsoii. 

Some  learned  men  pretend  that  the  Gentiles  were 
so  named  from  their  having  only  a  natural  law,  and 
such  as  they  imposed  on  themselves,  in  opposition  to 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  have  a  positive  revealed 
law  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit 

Frisch  and  others  derive  the  word  keathen  from  the 
Greek  iBvou  a  nation,  which  derivation  is  corroborated 
by  the  translatton  in  the  Anglo-saxon  law  of  liie  word 
kaetkne  by  the  Greek  HBvoi-  Adelung,  however,  thinks 
it  to  be  more  probably  derived  fh>m  the  vrord  keids  a 
fleld,  for  the  same  reason  as  pagan  is  derived  fhwi 
pogiu  a  village,  because  when  Constantine  bantohed 
Idolaters  fVom  the  towns  they  repaired  to  the  villages, 
ana  secretly  adhered  to  their  rellgloas  worship,  whence 
they  were  termed  bv  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Pofoni,  which,  as  be  supposes,  was  translated 
literally  into  the  German  keidener  a  villager  or  wor- 
shipper in  tbe  field.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evMent 
that  the  word  Ueatken  is  in  our  language  more  appli- 
cable than  Pagan,  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  ami  the 
cultivated  nations  who  practised  idolatry ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  Pagan  it  more  properly  emploved  for  any 
rude  and  uncivilized  people  who  worship  false  gods. 

The  Gentile  does  not  exprosly  believe  In  a  Divine 
Revelation;  but  he  either  admits  of  the  tniUi  hi  part, 
or  is  ready  to  receive  It :  tbe  Nealken  adopts  a  posi- 
tively false  system  that  is  oppose  to  the  true  faith :  the 
Pagan  is  the  species  of  Heatken  who  obstinately  per- 
sists in  a  worship  which  is  merely  the  ihiit  of  his  own 
iinagmatlon.  The  Heatkens  or  Pagans  are  Gentiles  ; 
but  tbe  Gentiles  are  not  all  either  Heatkens  or  Pagans. 
ConfiiciuB  and  Rocrates,  who  rejected  the  plurality  of 
gods,  and  ihe  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  adore  the 
true  God,  are,  properly  speaking,  Gentiles.  The  wor- 
shippers of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  all  the  dHtles 
of  the  ancients,  are  termed  Heatkens.  The  worship- 
pers of  Fo,  Brama,  Xaca,  and  all  the  deities  of  savage 
natkMis,  are  termed  Pagans. 

The  Gsntites  were  called  to  the  tme  faith,  and 
obeyed  the  call:  many  of  tlie  illustrious  Heatkens 
would  have  doubtless  done  tbe  same,  had  they  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege:  *Not  that  I  believe  that  ail  the 
virtues  ofthe  Heatkens  were  counterfeit,  and  destitute 
of  an  inward  principle  of  goodness.  God  forbid  we 
should  pass  so  bard  a  judgement  upon  those  excellent 
men,  Socrates,  and  Epictelus,  and  Antoninus.'— Til- 

LOTSON. 

There  are  many  Pagans  to  thb  day  who  reject  this 
advantage,  to  pursue  their  own  blind  imaginations ; 

And  natkms  laid  In  blood ;  dread  sacrifice 

To  Christian  pride !  which  had  with  horror  shock* 

Tbe  darkest  Pagans,  ofkted  to  their  gods.— Toum«. 

FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LINEAGE,  RACE. 
Divisions  of  men,  according  to  some  rule  of  rela- 
ttonslilp  or  connexion,  is  the  common  idea  in  thes9 


FkmHf,  from  the  Latin/asn'fta  a  fbmlly,  and/aai«. 
Ins  a  servant,  in  Greek  bpiXla  an  assembly,  and  the 
Hebrew  SdI^  to  labour,  is  tbe  most  general  term,  being 
applicable  to  those  wlio  are  bound  together  upon  the 
principle  of  dependence ;  kouse  figuratively  denotes 
those  who  live  In  the  same  kouse.  and  is  commonly  ex- 
tended in  its  signification  to  all  that  passes  under  the 
same  roof:  hence  we  rather  say  that  a  woman  ma- 
nages her  familu:  that  a  man  rules  his  konse. 

The  familf  it  considered  as  to  its  relationsbipsc 
the  number,  union,  condition,  and  quality  of  its 

*  Vide  Roubaud :  "  GentUs,  paleos  ** 
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ben*  the&tfttMboniMMerHinoreatlowlMitlitrmfM* 
acted  wiUiia  ite  walle.  We  ipeak  of  a  uumcreut 
fmmiiw*  a  united  or  atfecUonate  familf^  a  mercantile 
h9m»e;  mt  kow  (meaning  tbe  nembera  of  the  k»u— 
of  uarllaineot).  If  a  roan  cannot  And  happineie  la 
thetaMm  ot)Mf*mUf^  he  wiU  leek  for  It  In  vain 
•iMwbere ;  » To  IItc  In  a/awtljf  where  there  !•  but  one 
beart  and  as  many  good  ttrong  heads  as  persons,  and 
to  have  a  place  In  that  enlarged  single  heart,  is  such  a 
sute  of  happiaeM  as  1  cannot  hear  of  without  feeling 
the  utmost  pleasure.*— Fiildino.  The  credit  of  a 
A0«#«  is  to  be  kept  up  only  by  prompt  payments;  or,  in 
a  general  sense  of  the  term,  tiie  burineas  of  the  house 
is  performed  by  the  domeaticks;  •  They  two  together 
rule  the  h»uM.  The  A#m<  1  call  here  the  no(Ho,  the 
woman,  their  chiklren,  their  senrants.'— Smith. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  words  they  are 
made  to  designate  the  quality  of  the  Individual,  In 
which  case  famUf  bean  the  same  familiar  and  Indls- 
erimlMte  sense  as  before:  Amim  is  employed  as  alarm 

^  •'when  we  consider  the  /esulf  In  Its  doroesiick  re- 
lations; In  its  habits,  manners,  connezloos,  and  cir- 
cumstances; we  speak  of  a  genteel  /asu/y,  a  respect- 
able/asMlf,  the  royal  /«m«Iy;  •  An  empty  manof  a 
great  /awtiv  Is  a  creature  that  Is  scarce  converslble.* 
•--Addison.  When  we  consider  the  famU^  with  re- 
gard to  Its  pslitical  and  civil  distinctions,  Its  titles,  and 
Its  power,  then  we  denominate  it  a  *#«««.  as  an  iUua- 
trlous  A««m;  the  Aeas*  of  Bourbon,  of  Brunswick,  or 
of  Hanover ;  tbe  imperial  luuMt  of  Austria.  Any  sub- 
lea  m^  belong  to  an  ancient  or  noble  family.  Princes 
are  said  to  be  descended  lYom  ancient  Aeiue«;  'The 
princes  of  tbe  lunut  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigour  of 
their  administraUon,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  had  been  able  to  establish  a 
more  regular  system  of  government'— HcMt.  A  roan 
to  said  to  be  of  a  /oMi/y  or  of  no  famUy :  we  may  say 
likewise  that  he  is  of  a  certain  kou$e;  but  to  say  that 
he  is  of  DO  Aeve  would  be  superfluous.t  In  republlcks 
there  are  fawulie*  but  not  kousa,  because  there  is  no 
Dobillty ;  in  China  likewise,  where  the  private  virtues 
only  distingulsb  the  individual  or  bto  /saufy,  the  term 
iUvM  is  altogether  Inapplicable. 

fkmilf  Inaudes  in  it  every  circumstance  of  connex- 
ion and  relationship;  liiiM/e  respects  only  consan- 
lutnlty :  fumilf  is  emptoyed  mosU/  for  thoee  who  are 
eoeval ;  Unsmge  Is  generally  used  for  those  who  have 
gone  before.  Wlien  the  Athenian  leneral  Iphicrates, 
■on  of  a  shoemaker,  was  reproached  by  Bermodius 
with  hto  birth,  he  said,  I  had  rather  be  the  first  than 
the  last  of  my  fumilv.  David  was  of  the  Unsmge  of 
Abraham,  and  our  Saviour  was  of  the  lineage  of 
David; 

l¥e  want  not  eities,  nor  SicUlan  ooatts. 
Where  king  Acestes  I'rojan  Uneag*  boasts. 

DavsBii. 
JlticB^  from  the  Latin  ntdix  a  root,  denotes  the  origin 
or  that  which  constitutes  their  original  point  of  resem- 
blance. A /amity  supposes  the  closest  alli&nce;  nraee 
supposes  no  closer  connexion  than  what  a  common 
property  creates.  Fkmilf  Is  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  number ;  *  A  nation  properly  elfnlfies  a 
great  number  of  fmmiU—  derived  from  the  same  bUxid, 
born  In  the  same  country,  and  living  under  the  same 
government  and  civil  consUtuUons.'- Timplx.  Rac* 
!■  a  term  of  extensive  import.  Including  all  mankind, 
as  the  human  raetf  or  particular  nations,  as  the  rf 
of  South  Sea  Islandera;  or  a  particular  famOy,  as  the 
rte  of  the  Ueraclides :  from  Hercules  sprung  a  race 
9f  heroes; 

Nor  knows  our  youth  of  noblest  raee. 

To  mount  llie  manag*d  steed  or  urge  tbe  chase ; 

More  skiird  in  the  mean  arts  of  vice, 

The  whirling  troque  or  law  forbidden  dice. 

FnANas. 

NATAL,  NATIVE,  INDIGENOUS. 

JWof,  in  Laiin  aoXotis,  from  aatM,  signifies  be- 
longing to  one's  birth,  ox  the  act  of  one*s  being  bom ; 
but  nativty  In  Latin  aottvM,  likewise  from  notiM, 
signifies  having  tbe  origin  or  b<vinning ;  indigenous^  in 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  FamiUe,  malson.** 

t  Atibe  Roubaud :  •<  Race  Hneage,  famille,  malson.*' 


Lada «»«/«««,  from  tnif  and  /sates,  lifBltei  i 
from  a  particular  place. 

The  ephhet  natml  is  applied  onlv  to  tbe  e 
of  a  man*s  birth,  as  his  naUU  day;  hia  Mtal  hovr 
a  natal  song ;  a  natal  star ; 

Safe  In  the  hand  of  oae  disposing  pow'r. 
Or  iu  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour.— Ton. 
A'sitas  has  a  more  extensive  meanina,  aa  it  cmavtm^ 
hends  the  idea  of  one's  retaiionthip  by  origin  to  ■■ 
obleet;  as  one's  nativ  country,  one's  natim  aoOj 
nativs  village,  or  native  place,  nativa  laagnnfe,  •md. 
the  like; 

Nor  can  the  grov'llng  mind 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confln'd. 
Assert  the  native  skies  or  own  Its  heaVnIy  kind- 
Davsan. 


indigenaui  Is  the  same  whh  regard  to  plant^aaa 
in  r«ard  to  human  beings  or  aalmals;  trat  tt  is  sniiu 
Umes  applied  to  people  when  taken  in  »  coU^tivw 
sense .  'Negroes  were  ail  transported  from  Africa,  and 
are  not  indigenous  or  proper  natives  of  America.* 

NATIVE,  NATURAL. 
Jfative  (e.  JVaCal)  la  to  nataral  as  a  speelea  lo  the 
mas:  every  thing  nalies  to  aoeording  to  lis  mrkt  ate- 
iflcatkm  natural :  but  many  thingi  are  natural  wbx^ 


niflcatkm  natural;  but  many  thingi  are  natural 
are  not  natm.  Of  a  penon  we  may  say  tiMt 
worth  to  aaftM,  to  designate  that  It  to  aome  vahmaw 
property  whkh  to  bom  with  him,  not  foreign  to  btoa, 
or  Ingrafled  upon  hto  character:  but  we  say  of  tais 
dtoposWon,  that  it  to  natural,  as  oppoaed  to  that  whlcto 
to  acquired  by  baML  Native  to  always  cmploiyed  tn  a 
good  seiMe,  in  opposltloB  to  what  to  artful,  asnuned, 
and  unreal ;  *ln  heaven  we  shall  paa  from  tbe  dark- 
ness of  our  native  ignorance  into  the  broad  light  of 
everlasting  day.'— Soirrfi.  Natural  to  uaed  in  an  in- 
dlflferent  sense,  as  opposed  to  whatever  to  the  eAct  of 
habit  or  circumstances ;  •  Scripture  ought  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  tbe  familiar,  matmral  way  of  eoa 
•traction.* — South.  When  childian  display  then 
aehrea  with  aU  their  natiue  simplkity,  they  are  farta- 
resting  objecu  of  notice:  when  they  display  their  aaCa 
ral  turn  of  mind,  it  to  not  always  that  which  leads  to 
raise  human  nature  In  nor  esteem. 

RELATION,  RELATIVE,  KINSMAN, 
KINDRED. 
Relation  to  here  taken  to  express  the  peraon  rslatad, 
and  to  the  general  term  both  in  sense  and  applkstioa; 
relative  is  employed  onlv  as  respects  the  paiticiriar  in- 
dividual to  whom  one  Is  r^lstsd;  kinsman  dosigiiBiaB 
the  particular  kind  of  relation,'  and  kindred  to  a  eol- 
lecUve  term  to  comprehend  all  one's  relations^  m  those 
who  are  akin  to  one.  In  abstract  propositions  w« 
fpeak  of  relations;  a  man  who  to  without  rslatwns 
feels  himself  an  outcast  In  society;  'You  are  not  In 
imagine  ihat  I  think  myself  discharged  from  the  dutlea 
of  gratiiude,  only  becaui^e  my  relations  do  not  adjwa 
tlicir  looks  to  my  expectation.'— Johiwom.  In  desif- 
nating  one's  close  and  Intimate  connexion  with  persooa 
we  use  tlie  term  relative;  our  near  and  dear  rotativos 
are  Uie  first  objecu  of  our  regard ;  *  It  to  an  evil  ua- 
dutifulness  in  friends  and  relativts,  to  autkr  one  to 
perish  without  reproof.'— TAtLoa.  In  designating 
one's  relaHonskip  and  connexion  with  persons,  kans- 
man  to  preferable ;  when  a  man  4ias  not  any  cbildrea 
he  frequently  adopts  one  of  hto  kinsmon  as  hto  heir: 
when  the  ties  of  relationekip  are  to  be  specified  in  the 
peiwns  of  any  particular  fkmily,  they  are  denominated 
kindred;  a  roan  cannot  abslraa  himself  from  hto  kirn- 
dred  while  he  retains  any  spark  of  human  feeling; 
'  Herod  put  all  to  death  whom  he  found  \u  Trecbonda 
of  the  families  and  kindrU  of  any  of  Ihoae  at  RepCa.* 
— Pridxaux 

KIND,  SPECIES,  SORT. 
Kind  crnnes  most  probably  from  the  Teutoniek  Mid 
a  child,  slgnil^lng  related,  or  of  the  same  f^llTLfP^ 
cits,  In  Latin  species,  from  spteio  to  behold,  a^nUsa 
literally  the  form  or  appearance,  and  In  ancmmid 
wenw  that  which  comes  undfr  a  ptrtieular  »nn ;  tan, 
In  I^tin  sors  a  k)t,  signifies  that  which  ooeithttt^  a 
particalar  lot  or  parceK 
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KIM  nd  J^M^  tre  telh  tnploycd  la  tlMftr  proper 
mom;  §0rt  hn  been  diverted  (iom  Its  orlglnei  mean- 
laf  by  colloquial  use:  kind  h  properiv  employed  for 
aulmate  obj^bi,  particularly  for  mankiud,  and  impro- 
perly for  moral  objects ;  speeis$  !•  a  term  iwed  by  phl- 
loenpher«,  classing  tbiiigs  according  to  their  external  or 
internal  properties.  Ktnd^  as  a  term  In  vulgar  use,  tias 
a  less  definite  meaning  than  $p«eUay  which  serves  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  ncience:  we  discriminate 
things  in  a  loose  or  general  manner  by  saying  that  they 
are  of  tlie  animal  or  vegetable  kind^  of  the  canine  oi 
feline  kind;  but  we  discriminate  them  precisely  If  we 
say  that  they  are  a  »pttie$  of  the  arbutus,  of  the 
pomegranate,  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  like.  By 
the  same  rule  we  may  speak  of  a  »pecie$  of  madness, 
a  gpteies  of  fever,  and  the  like ;  '  If  the  French  should 
•Qcceed  In  what  they  propose,  and  esuMish  a  demo- 
cracy In  a  country  circumstaitced  like  France,  they  will 
establish  a  very  bad  government,  a  very  bad  Bpteiu  of 
tyranny.* — Buaxc.  Because  diseases  have  been 
brovq^t  under  a  systematick  arrancement:  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  speak  of  a  kind  of  language,  a 
kind  of  feeling,  a  kind  of  influence;  and  In  similar 
eases  where  a  ceneral  reeemblance  is  to  be  expressed; 
*An  ungrateful  person  is  a  kind  of  thoroughfare  or 
common  shore  for  the  good  thlnp  of  tlie  world  to  pasa 


Sort  may  be  used  for  either  kmd  or  »p9cie»  $  it  does 
MC  necessarily  imply  any  alBolty,  or  common  property 
la  the  objects,  but  simple  assemblage,  produced  as  It 
were  by  «sr«,  chance :  hence  we  speak  of  such  mtc  of 
folks  or  people ;  such  $9rt  of  practices ;  diflerent  »ort» 
of  grain ;  the  vartoui  ssrts  of  nerchaiidises :  and  in 
similar  eases  where  things  are  aorttd  or  brought  to- 
geClMr,  rather  at  tlie  option  of  the  person,  than  accord- 
tog  to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  *The  French  made  and 
recorded  a  ssrC  of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy, 
called  the  riglits  of  man.*— Buekb. 

KINDRED,  RELATJONSHIP,  AFFINITY, 
CONSANGUINITY. 

The  idea  of  a  state  in  which  persons  are  placed  with 
regard  to  each  other  Is  common  to  all  these  terms, 
which  differ  principally  in  the  nature  of  this  suie. 
JTmdred  signifies  that  of  being  of  the  same  kind  (e. 
Kind) ;  rtlmtionakip  signifies  that  of  holding  a  nearer 
rHntten  tliau  others  (o.  TV  connect) ;  affinitf  (o.  JUli- 
oau9)  signifies  that  of  being  aflined  or  coming  cloee  to 
each  other's  boundaries ;  conooMfuinity^  from  sMMgnis 
tbm  blood,  signifies  that  of  bavins  the  same  bkrad. 

The  kindrtd  is  the  most  general  elate  heie  expressed : 
It  may  embrace  all  mankind,  or  refor  to  particular 
llUDllles  or  commnnitlea;  It  depends  upon  iiusscssing 
the  eommoo  property  of  humanity,  or  of  being  united 
by  some  family  de; 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindrtd  to  the  throne, 
You  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your  own. 
Drtdkn. 
The  philanthropist  elaime  kindrtd  with  all  who  are 
onfortunate,  witen  it  is  in  his  power  to  relieve  them. 
The  term  kindred  is  likewise  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  as  it  expresses  not  only  a  state,  but  tlie  persons 
collectively  who  are  in  that  state ;  'Though  separated 
from  my  kindrtd  by  little  more  than  half  a  century  of 
miles,  I  know  as  liule  of  tlieir  concerns  as  if  oceans 
aiMl  contioenu  were  between  us.'— Cownca. 

Rtlaiitntkip  is  a  sUte  less  general  than  kindrtd^  but 
niore  extend*^  than  either  nMrnUp  or  consonjfuinitf ; 
r  niTiles  to  particular  fainiliea  only,  but  it  applies  to 
all  Of  the  same  fkmily,  whether  remotely  or  diaiantiy 
related;  '  Herein  there  is  no  objection  to  the  succeesion 
of  a  relation  of  the  half  Mood,  that  Is,  where  the  rste- 
tion$hip  proceeds  not  from  the  same  couple  of  aocee- 
tors  (which  constitutes  a  kinsmnn  of  tlie  whole  bk>od), 
but  fhMn  a  single  ancestor  only.* — Blackstoke.  The 
term  rcUtionAim  is  likewise  extended  Ui  other  subjects 
besides  that  of  families.  Hen  sund  in  different  rela- 
tions to  each  other  In  society ;  '  The  only  general  pri- 
vate relation  now  remaining  to  be  discussed  is  that  of 
guardian  and  ward.— In  examining  this  species  of  rs- 
Utiontk^  1  shall  first  consider  the  dliforent  kind  of 
foardians.*— Blackstonx. 

Mhtitf  denotes  a  ckMe  rtlotionskff,  whether  of  an 
ar«lnclal  or  a  natural  kind .  there  is  an  ^^atty  between 
llic  haiband  and  the  wifo  la  contequinet  or  the  aiar- 


rlagetie:  and  thert  la  an  ^|hiicy  between  iboae  wto 
descend  from  the  same  parents  or  relations  in  a  direct 
line.  Onsangninttf  is,  strictly  speaking,  this  latter 
species  of  descent;  and  the  teim  is  mostly  employed 
in  all  questiuna  of  law  respecting  descent  and  Inherit- 
ance ;  *  Conoanfuinit^  or  relation  by  blood,  and  tiffinitif 
or  rtUtion  by  marriage,  are  canonical  disabilitfai  (to 
contract  a  marriage).*— Blackstomb. 

RACE,  GENERATION,  BREED. 

Jtses,  «.  Fanuljf ;  gonorntion^  in  Latin  generUio 
(Vom  genero,  and  the  Creek  yrndw,  lo  engender  or 
beget,  signifies  the  thing  b«^otien;  »r«sd  siguifies  tiiat 
which  is  frrsd  (v.  Th  kretd.) 

These  terms  are  all  employed  in  regard  to  a  i 
of  animate  objects  which  have  the  same  origin ;  tin 
former  is  said  only  of  human  beings,  the  latter  only  of 
brutes:  the  term  is  employed  in  regard  to  the  dead  aa 
well  as  tlM  living ;  gonermtion  is  emptoyed  only  in  re* 

fard  to  the  living :  hence  we  speak  of  the  r««s  of  the 
ieracllds,  tlie  raeo  of  the  Bout  bone,  the  roeo  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  like ;  but  the  present  gomttation^  Hm 
whole /oMratMn,  a  worthless /MMTc^fim,  and  the  Uke ; 
*  Where  races  are  thus  numerous  and  thus  combinad, 
none  but  the  dilef  of  a  elan  Is  itaua  addreaaed  by  hit 
name.*— Johmboh. 
Like  leavea  on  trees  the  r«ce  of  man  la  found, 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  with*ring  on  thegroood. 
So  generntiont  in  their  course  decay, 
So  flourish  these  when  ttioee  are  pass'd  away. 

Pops. 
Brted  is  said  of  tboee  animals  wMch  are  bioogfat  forth, 
and  brought  up  in  the  same  manner.    Hence  we  deno- 
minate some  domestkk  animals  as  of  a  good  trssd; 
where  particular  care  Is  taken  not  only  as  to  the  ani- 
mals fVoin  which  they  come,  but  also  of  tboee  whicli 
are  brought  forth ; 
Nor  last  forget  thy  fliithful  doo,  but  feed 
With  (au'ning  whey  the  masturs  gen'rous  hraod, 

Detdsr. 

TO  BREED,  ENGENDER. 

Brttit  in  Saxon  ^««u»,  is  probably  connected  with 
hratem  to  roast,  being  an  operation  principally  per- 
formed by  fire  or  heat ;  engender^  compounded  of  tm 
and  /mder,  from  fcnitmo  participle  of  rigno^  sif 
to  lay  or  communicate  the  seeds  for  produdion. 

These  terms  are  figuratively  employed  for  the  act  of 
procreation. 

To  kreed  Is  to  bring  Into  existence  by  a  slow  opera- 
lion  :  10  ongtndtr  is  to  be  tlie  author  or  prime  cauaa 
of  existence.  So,  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  freqaeol 
quarrels  are  apt  to  *r«sd  hatred  and  animosity :  the 
levelling  and  inconsistent  coudua  of  the  hisber  ( ' 
in  the  present  age  serves  to  tngtmdtr  a  spirit  of 
ordination  and  assumptiou  in  tiie  inforiour  order. 

Whatever  breeds  acli  gradiially ;  whatever  omgem' 
dere  produces  immediately,  as  canse  and  effect  un- 
cleanliness  breeds  diseases  of  the  body ;  want  of  occn- 

Ktion  breeds  those  of  the  mind ;  *  The  strong  desire  of 
ne  breeds  several  vkious  habits  In  the  mind.'— Ad- 
msoK.  Playhiff  at  chance  games  ongondors  a  fove  of 
money ;  '  Eve's  dream  is  Aifl  of  thoee  high  conceits  sit- 
gtndortng  pride,  which,  we  are  toM,  tlie  DevH  en- 
deavoured lo  instil  into  bar.'- Aoniaoii. 


LAND,  COUNTRY. 
Lomd^  in  German  landy  9u.  firom  lettn  and  /me,  slf- 
nlfles  an  open,  even  space,  and  refers  strictly  to  the 
earth ;  esimtrir,  in  French  contrie^  from  con  and  terra^ 
signifies  /suds  adjoining  so  as  to  form  one  portion. 
The  term  Umdy  therefore,  properly  excludes  the  Idea  of 
habitation ;  the  twm  counirji  excludes  that  of  the  earth, 
or  tbeparu  of  whkh  it  is  composed,  hence  we  speak 
of  the  lend,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what  It 
viekis ;  of  a  connOry^  as  rich  or  poor,  accordUig  to  what 
its  inhabitants  poesess:  so.  In  like  manner,  we  say,  the 
lomd  is  ploughed  or  prepared  Au  receiving  the  grain; 
but  the  eowtrff  Is  cnltlvated ;  the  country  is  under  a 
Kood  government;  or,  a  man's  csantry  is  dear  to  Mm. 
In  an  extended  applieailon,  however,  these  words  may 
be  put  (or  ooe  another:  the  iiN>rd  lamd  may  sometliaei 
ba  pat  for  any  portkm  of  load  that  is  under  a  govam- 
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*  Toa  an  ■mi  In  dw  iMi 
tbatcanbe  de- 


•f  the  Uving,  snd  havt  mil  the 

SnT  wbuely  to  |wr«nl  your  ralttng  Into  w-wteniM- 

5S?-BVr«Si>«tV   OMmCr,  may  be  pot  for  lb.  loU. 

ftUglon,  liberty,  and  lava.*— Blue. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,  VICINITY. 

jVWf**««r*»#<,  from  ay*,  ilinMlet  the  pU«  1^ 
te  nk7.tliat  It,  nif  b  to  ooe*!  haMtatlon ;  vietmtf ,  irom 
etcaSavUlai^  alnilfiea the plaee  whlcb  do«  not  ez- 
eeed  la  dktance  t&e  extent  of  a  vUla«e. 

J^fif &»mMm^  which  le  of  Bason  origia,  and  ilnt 
admitted  Into  our  langoafe,  Is  employed  l«  ««•«"«•  •» 


thai  ttey  are  heie  coaeldered,  aa  (be  eai%  M 
^  with  this  •knIflcatioB  le  never  nied  othcrwlN. 

.ins 


^rwciU  with  Ihle  slinlficatioa  le  nerer  aMO  owerww. 
f^und  U  applied  to  oalwaid  circuaielaneea ;  grtmmd  m 
what  naiMe   Inwardly:  a  man  ftmmd*    bSt  €bum 


BaflWi  tor  the  place  In  general,  that  le,  n«r  to  the  per- 
toMeafclag,  whether  Inhabited  or  otherwtM:  hence 
the  propriety  of  eayiaf,  a  909*^^*^;f^*j;^*^jf^ 
«ilera«rf#Uew*#ed,  a  re«iectahle  »f^f*U«r»Md,  and 


•ale!  a-^UeiwAeed,  a  reepectaWe  a^M|f*W»^  ai 
a  pleaMot  n«#M««rAeed,  either  as  ttre^iectt  the  peo^ 
pleorlhteoantry;  to  live  In  the  vMMtf  of  a  maan- 
fcctory,  to  ba  In  the  eicwtlf  of  the  metropolta  or  of  the 
aea:  'Though  the aoul  be  not actuaUy  debauched,  fet 
kle  aomething  to  be  in  the  aMrMe«r*Md  of  dotrac- 
tkML*— South.  'The  Dutch,  ^  the  victaity  of  their 
Mftlemeota  to  the  ooatt  of  Caracca^  gradually  en- 
groaed  the  greatest  part  of  the  cocoa  trade.*— Ro- 
BBETson.  

DISTRICT,  REGION,  TRACTT,  QUARTER. 
Diflmf,  In  Latin  iutrictut,  ttom  ii»trwn  to  Mad 
aeparalely,  signifies  a  certain  part  marked  odT  fP«^ 
cafiy ;  remt,  In  Latin  rtgio  Irorn  r«^etorule,iignlfiea 
a  porttonthat  Is  within  rule;  tra£C,ln  Latla  freetae, 
ftom  trnh9  to  draw,  slfnifles  a  part  drawn  out ;  faertor 
■Ignlfiea  MteraUy  a  fourth  part. 

Thsse  teroia  are  all  applied  to  country :  the  former 
two  oomprehendlng  divisions  marked  out  on  PoUikal 
grounds ;  the  latter  a  geographftcal  or  an  Indefinite  dlvl- 
akm:  Uttriei  Is  smaller  than  a  vgwnj  the  former 
refers  only  to  part  of  a  country,  the  latter  frequenUy 
apphes  to  a  whole  country :  a  fuarttr  le  indefinite,  and 
■ny  be  applied  either  to  a  qwarUr  of  the  worid  or  a 
aarHcular  neighbourhood :  a  trmU  is  the  smallest  por- 
tlOB  of  all,  and  comprehends  frequentlv  no  more  than 
what  may  AJI  within  the  compass  or  the  eye.  We 
eonsMer  a  district  only  with  relation  to  government; 
every  msglMrate  acts  within  a  ceruln  distriet ;  '  The 
very  Inequality  of  representation,  which  Is  so  foolishly 
aonplalned  of.  Is  perhaps  the  very  thing  which  pre- 
venis  as  fVom  thinking  or  acting  as  members  for  dts- 
Irfets.*— Buaxa.  We  speak  of  a  refian  when  coiv 
aidering  the  circuihstanees  of  climate,  or  the  natural 
properties  which  distinguish  diflbrent  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  the  regimu  of  best  and  cold ; 

Between  those  refion*  and  our  upper  light 
Deep  forests  and  Impenetrable  night 
Possess  the  middle  space.— DaTSBM. 


..^ uolber  uptin  certain  facta  that  are  coan  to  Ms 

knowledge;  he ^rmi*  bis  belief  upon  tlie  okort  sab- 
scantial  evidence:  a  man  should  be  caiitk>«a  aet  to 
BUike  any  accusations  which  are  not  well  fwrnmitd; 
nor  to  Indulge  any  expectations  which  ace  ttoc  wcB 
mrmndMd:  mooarchs  coaimonly  /nrnd  tlieir  claims M 
a  throne  upon  Uie  right  of  primcwenlture ;  *  The  oa|y 
sure  principles  we  can  lay  down  for  rcgulaUng  ourcea- 
duct  must  be  /emidsd  on  the  Chrhtian  religioo.'— 
BLAia.  Cbrtotians/rean^  Uieir  hopes  of  IwtmottaHiy 
on  the  woid  of  God ;  *  I  know  there  are  petaoos  wha 
k>ok  upon  these  wondeie  of  art  (la  ancieat  hirtoty)  ss 
(hbukMiB ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  gmmd  for  aochaMS- 

^\o /ewid  and  jrwoid  are  said  of  flilnfa  which  da- 
■iMid  the  full  exercise  of  the  mental  poweia;  torcrtli 
an  actkmof  less  importance:  whatever  la  fsmmitd  le- 
qutras  and  hM  the  utmost  support;  whatever  Is  rMMi 
is  mote  by  the  wUI  of  the  Individaal:  a  bms  Jwmdt 
hli  reasoning  upon  some  unequivocal  fiKt;  herwtffHs 
Msertlon  upon  mere  hearsay;  *Ottr  dtstincitoa  mm 
rest  up(W  a  Steady  adherence  to  rational  reliffioa,  whca 
the  multitude  are  deviating  Into  licentiova  and  crim^ 
nal  conduct.*— Blair.  The  words /ees^  grmndy  sad 
rest  have  always  aa  Imwcdiate  lefcteoce  to  thetblag 


that  which  Is  supported,  to  the  superrtructHre  thai  Ji 
should  not  SI      ' 


say  that  a  persoy  fmmd$  m 

hypothesis,  without  adding  soBMthing,  aa  observa- 
tiona,  experinienta,  aad  the  like,  upon  which  ii  was 
fmmiU;  but  we  asay  speak  of  hl8simply^«»U»ra^ 
teow,  supposhig  them  to  be  the  aiere  fruit  of  his  dir 
tempered  laoa^iatlon;  or  we  maysay  ihatasyilsis 
of  astronomy  has  been  kwOf.  upon  the  diaoovery  ofO^ 
pemkus  respecUng  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  'JW 
who  from  a  mistaken  aeal  for  the  honour  of  DIviBS 
revdatfcm,  either  deny  the  existence,  or  vUMy  the  w- 
thorlty,  of  natural  religion,  are  not  aware,  that  by  «•• 
aUowIng  the  aeose  of  oWigaaon,  they  or'' — *—  -^ 
fimndadon  on  which  revelation  hvAd* 
commanding  the  heart'— BLAta. 


ita  power  of 


We  speak  of  a  tract  to  designate  the  land  that  runs  on 
la  a  line,  as  a  mouatalaoas  ttmtt:  so  Hkewlae  figura- 
tively to  pnraua  a  tract  or  a  liae  of  thhiklag ; 

My  timorous  muse 

Unarobltloos  trtU  punuea.— Cowlst. 
We  speak  of  the  f«art«r  simply  to  designate  a  point  of 
the  compasa;  as  a  person  lives  In  a  certein  7»ar(«r  of 
the  town  that  is  north,  or  south-east,  or  west,  Ilc  and 
ao  also  in  an  extended  appllcatioa,  we  say,  to  meet 
with  opposition  hi  an  unexnected  fturtzr;  <  There  Is  no 
man  In  any  rank  who  U  always  at  liberty  to  act  as  he 
wouM  faicflne.  In  sooMfaartsror  other  ha  Is  limited 
by  clrcomstaneea.*— Bi«AiR. 

TP  FOUND,  GROUND,  REST,  BUILD. 

Jbvad,  in  French  /nuto*,  Latin /kads,  comes  (ton 
Amdas  tiw  freimd,  and,  like  the  verb  ^reiuMl,  property 
Signifies  to  make  firm  In  thafreimd,  to  make  the 
gr&uMd  the  support. 

To /Mad  Implies  theexardaa  of  art  aad  coatrlvaaea 
In  making  a  support;  to  freand  signifies  to  lay  a  tMhc 
■0  deep  that  ft  may  not  toiler:  It  is  merely  In  thesMrml 


FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASIS. 

r^mmdmii»%  aad  gr^wU  derive  their  BDeaahigni 
appbcatloafVom  the  preceding  article:  areptetlsnU 
tobe  without  any /eandelMii,  which  baa  takea  ta  rim 
la  mere  conjecture,  or  in  some  arbitrary  cause  tadepea- 
dent  of  all  fact;  'If  the  /nwdatrea of  a  high  ossas 
be  virtae  and  service,  aU  that  is  offered  against  hfaM 
rumour,  which  Is  too  short  lived  to  «and  up  In  co»- 
tlilon  wlth/<«r|r,  which  is  everlartlng.*— Srmata.  A 
man's  suspicion  to  said  to  be  without  grpumd,  whka  ■ 
not  supported  by  the  sbadt»w  of  external  cvldeow: 
unf0und$d  clamours  are  frequently  raised  sgalnrt  as 
measures  of  government ;  groundlut  Jeatousiei  ue- 
quently  arise  between  famines,  to  disturb  the  barawsy 
of  their  intercourse ;  *  Every  subject  of  the  Brliitha^ 
vemment  has  aood  frounds  for  loving  aad  respecoif 
his  country.'— BtAia. 

Fbmndatisn  and  h*su  may  be  compared  whh  «a« 
other,  either  in  the  proper  or  the  Improper  signMca- 
thm :  both  foundation  and  basis  are  the  lowest  peiii 
of  any  structure;  but  the  fbrmer  lies  under  grsn^d, 
the  latter  stends  above :  the  fonndaiisn  supports  sosM 
large  and  artificially  erected  pile;  the  basis  supports s 
simple  pillar :  hence  we  speak  of  the  ftnmdatisnji 
St.  rsul'e,  and  the  bast  or  basis  of  the  monumest: 
tMs  dtotlnctlon  Is  likewlne  preserved  In  the  naorslsf 
plication  of  the  terms:  disputes  have  too  often  their 
fsvndatisn  in  frivolous  circunisunoes ;  tieaUeshsve 
commonly  their  basis  in  acknowledged  general  prin- 
ciple ;  with  governments  that  are  at  war  pacMck  aa- 
gotlatkms  may  be  commenced  on  the  basis  of  the  an 
nassidstis ;  '  It  to  certain  that  the  basis  of  aU  lartni 
reputatkm  to  laU  In  moral  worth.*— Blair. 

TO  BUILD,  ERECT,  CONSTRUCT. 

Smiid,  in  Saxon  bftUan,  French  batir,  Gemaa 

Aaa»rOothkk  baa,  bua,  bffga,  tm  erect  houass,  inm 

the  Hebrew  n^a  a  hahllattoa ,' erect,  In  FiaBBhsr^fW^ 
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Ztftlln  mtetuit  ptittelpli  of  tHg0,  coapoqaded  of « 
and  reg0,  comm  from  Um  Greek  ep^M  to  stretcli  or 
extendt  elgoifiee  lileraUy  to  carry  upward ;  e^nttnut^ 
In  LaUa  C0n$trucim*t  participle  of  C0nttru»^  com- 
puunded  of  c«»  toffetber,  aad  «er««  to  put,  in  Greek 
^MiW^  to  etrow,  in  Hebrew  *1^  to  dispose  of  put 
In  order,  signifiet  to  form  togetber  into  a  mase. 

Tbe  word  build  by  diatioction  eiprenee  the  porpooe 
of  tbe  action ;  erea  indicates  the  mode  of  the  action ; 
construct  Indicates  contrivance  in  tbe  aaion. 

What  b  built  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cdving,  retaining,  or  confining;  what  is  trtcUd  is 
placed  in  an  elevated  situation ;  what  is  eonstnteUd  is 
put  togetber  with  Ingenuity. 

All  that  Is  built  may  be  said  to  be  eruted  or  csn- 
atruettd;  but  all  that  is  erseted  or  eonstrueted  is  not 
said  to  be  built;  Ukewise  what  is  treettd  Is  mostly 
€0iutrueted,  though  not  vie*  vm^d.  We  bwiU  fhxo 
necessity;  we  treU  for  ornament;  we  ccmstrwU  for 
utility  and  convenlenca.  Houses  are  ^i{l,monuni«nCB 
§r*cUdy  machines  are  e^uBtructed  ;  *  Montesquieu  wit* 
tily  observes,  that  by  building  profbssed  madbooses, 
«ien  tacitly  Insinuate  that  all  who  are  out  of  tbeir 
•aneea  are  to  be  found  only  In  those  places.'~WAmTOM. 
( It  is  as  rational  to  live  In  caves  till  our  own  hands 
bave  mrMttd  a  palace,  as  to  reject  all  knowledge  of  ar- 
ehitecture  which  our  undersundings  will  not  supply.' 
— JoMMSoa.  *  From  tbe  raft  or  canoe,  which  first 
•erved  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river,  to  the  MiutrM«' 
iMa  of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew 
with  safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  pioguss  la  improve- 
Meat  is  lmmenee.*~RoaBaTsov. 


ARCHITECT,  BUILDER. 
JtnkUsct,  Uom  trckiUclMrt^  la  Latin  mrekUmtu, 
J  Greek  if/^rtKmnd^  eompowided 
r  contrivance,  sig- 
{«r,  from  tbe  verb 
to  buUd^  denotes  the  person  concerned  in  buildings, 
who  causes  the  structure  of  bouses,  either  by  bis 
money  or  his  personal  service. 
An  mrckiieet  is  an  artist  employed  only  to  form  the 


jKrtMU*e*t  irora  arcewmtrt,  in  umw 
from  ardUlMXnre.  Greek  if/x^rtKmnd^ 
of  ipxi^  tbe  chief,  and  rtxy#  art  or  con 
nifies  the  chief  or  contrivers ;  buUdtrt  ( 


M  for  larce  buildings;  *  Home  will  bear  witness 

i  tbe  Engllsb  artists  are  as  superlour  in  talents  as 

tbey  are  In  numbers  to  those  of  all  nations  besides.    I 


leeerre  tbe  aMntlon  of  her  ■rmti'rscfg  as  a  separate 
dasB.*— CuaiBBai.AaD.  A  buitdrr  Is  a  simple  trades* 
Man,  or  even  worfcmaa,  who  kuOd*  oonunoa  dweHiag- 
bouees;  *  With  his  roadv  money,  the  ^mUst,  mMon, 
and  carpenter  are  enabled  to  make  tbeIr  market  or 
gentlemeo  In  bis  neighboarbood  wbo  laooaaideraiely 
amploy  tbem.*— STBai.B. 

EDIFICE,  fiTTRUCTURE,  FABRICK. 

E4(/k«,  in  Latin  md^Uiwm^  from  «d(/lcs  or  mdet  and 
/sof*,  to  make  a  house,  sianifles  properly  the  bouse 
made ;  ttrueturt^  firom  the  Latin  ttruetura  end  struo 
to  raise,  signifies  tbe  raising  a  thing,  or  tbe  thing 
raised;  fuhiek,  fmm  tbe  I^tln  fakriU^  stgnlflea  tbe 
*»krieutimg  or  tbe  thing  fakriuAed, 

Edijic*  m  its  proper  sense  is  always  applied  to  a 
building;  ttruetun  mad  fuMck  are  either  employed 
as  abstract  actions,  or  the  results  and  Anits  of  actkms : 
in  the  former  case  they  are  applied  to  many  obtjecis  be- 
tides buildings;  stnuture  referring  to  the  actof  raWng 
or  setting  up  together;  /akrUk  lo  that  of  fiaailag  or 
contriving. 

As  the  ed{fU4  bespeaks  tbe  thing  itself,  It  requires  no 
modification,  since  it  conveys  of  itself  the  idea  of 
something  superlour;  *Ttie  levellers  only  pervert  the 
natural  order  of  things:  they  load  the  sm/Ccs  of  so* 
dsty,  by  setting  up  in  tlie  air  what  the  solidity  of  the 
stmclKTs  requiresto  be  on  tbe  ground.'— Boaaa.  The 
word  structmrg  must  always  oe  qualified ;  It  la  em- 
ployed ouly  to  designate  tbe  mode  of  aeHoa ;  *Ia  tbe 
whole  ttrmaur0  and  constitution  of  things,  Ood  haib 
shown  himself  to  be  favourable  to  virtue,  aad  loimleal 
to  vice  and  gullu'— Blaib.  The  fmhriek  b  Itself  a 
•pecies  of  epiibet ;  it  designates  the  obfeet  as  somelhlng 
coouived  1^  the  power  of  art  oc  by  design; 
Bv  destiny  compell'd,  and  In  despair. 
Toe  Greeks  grew  weary  of  tbe  tedloos  war. 
And,  by  Mlotrta't  aki,  a /a^cft  rtarU 

DtTMlf. 


TlM  tdifUea  dedlcatad  to  tbe  service  of  reUgloB  bavu 
in  aU  ages  been  held  sacred:  It  b  the  buslneas  of  tha 
architect  to  estimate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  tha 
structure :  when  we  take  a  survey  of  the  vnatf^riek 
of  the  universe,  the  miud  becomes  bewildered  with 
contemplating  tne  infiiiite  power  of  its  Divine  Author. 
*  When  employed  In  the  abstract  sense  of  actions, 
strmctmrt  b  limited  lo  objects  of  magnitude,  or  such  aa 
consist  of  complicated  parts ;  fabriek  b  extended  to 
every  thing  in  which  art  or  contrivance  b  requisite: 
hence  we  may  speak  of  the  ttrmetmrt  of  vessdi,  and 
tbe  fabriek  ik  cloth,  iron  ware,  and  tbe  like. 

CORNER,  ANGLE. 

Gwnsr  answers  to  tbe  French  osra,  and  Greek  ywWai 
which  signifies  either  a  e^rwer  or  a  hidden  i^nce ;  mm- 
gU^  In  Latin  oafaias,  comes  In  all  probabUity  ftoui 
ay«^  tbe  elbow. 

Tbe  vulgar  use  of  cormtr  In  the  ordinary  coaceraa 
of  life,  and  the  technical  use  of  angU  In  tbe  scleooa 
of  mathematicks,  b  not  the  only  dtatloctloo  betweeu 


Onmtr  properly  Implies  tbe  outer  extreme  point  of 
any  solid  body ;  vugU,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  inner  e^ 
tremity  produced  by  tbe  meeting  of  two  right  lines. 
When  speaking  therefore  of  solid  bodies,  csnur  and 
mmgU  may  be  both  employed;  but  in  regard  to  simpla 
rl^  lines,  tbe  word  mmgU  only  b  applicable:  in  tba 
former  case  a  esrasr  b  produced  by  tiie  meeting  of  tba 
difiSneat  parts  of  a  body  whether  Inwardly  or  out- 
wardly:  but  an  aa^  b  produced  by  tbe  meeting  of 
two  bodies:  one  house  has  many  tomtr$;  two  houses 
or  two  walls,  at  least,  are  requisite  to  make  an  mngU: 
*  Jewellers  grind  tboir  diamonds  with  many  sides  aad 
angUtf  that  their  lustre  may  appear  many  ways.'— 
DaauAM. 

We  likewise  speak  of  maUng  an  mngU  bv  tbe  dl- 
rsctkw  that  b  takea  la  golag  eiiber  by  huid  or  sea, 
beoauss  such  a  course  b  equivalent  to  a  right  line ;  la 
that  case  tbe  word  e0mer  could  not  be  suhstiuited: 
on  the  other  hand,  tbe  word  cerasr  b  often  ussd  fiur  a 
place  of  secrecy  or  olMcurity,  agreeably  to  the  derive- 
tioB  of  the  term;  *  Some  men,  like  pictuiea,  are  flttfer 
fur  a  eemsr  than  for  a  full  light.'-  "" 


PILLAR,  COLUMN. 
PiUsr,  In  French  piUer,  In  aU  probability 
from  piU^  slgnl/ying  any  thing  piled  up  In  an  artificial 
manner.  Gvlueia,  In  Latin  esianraa,  comes  tkom  eolm- 
sua  a  prop  or  support.  In  tbeir  original  aieanlng^ 
therefore,  It  b  obvloua  that  these  words  dUbr  essea- 
tbUy,  although  In  tbeir  present  use  tbey  refor  to  tba 
same  object  The  atUar  mostly  serves  as  a  ceteam  or 
support,  and  the  esfosm  b  always  a  piUmr ;  but  sobm- 
limes  a  pillar  does  aot  serve  as  a  prop,  and  then  it  to 
called  by  its  own  name ;  but  when  it  supplies  the  pla' ' 
y  deaoBlu 


of  a  prop,  then  it  b  more  properly  ( 


ilnated  a 


Whether  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  tbe  cslvwa,  and  tbe  arcii, 
The  breathing  marbles,  and  the  sculptnr'd  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 
His  tuneful  breast  enJoys-^AKBHstmi. 
Hence  the  monument  Is  a  pitlar^  and  not  a  esXaani; 
but  the  pQlara  on  which  the  rooft  of  ebarches  are 
made  lo  rest,  may  with  more  propriety  be  termed  «•• 
tumnt.    Pillar  b  more  frequently  employed  In  a  moral 
application  than  column^  and  in  that  case  It  always  Im- 
plies a  pn^;  *  Withdraw  religion,  and  you  shake  all 
}he  pillart  of  morality.*— Buaa.    Government  b  tba 
pillar  on  wbkb  all  social  order  rests. 


LODGINGS,  APARTB1ENT& 
A  {sd>nif,oraplaca  la  ledger  dwell  In,  compra 
bends  MOgb  rooms,  or  many  rooms,  or  la  foct  any 
place  which  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose;  mart- 
ments  respect  only  suits  of  rooms:  opartmentM^  there- 
fore, are,  in  the  strict  senso,  lodgingt;  but  all  Udgiugt 
are  not  apartment$:  on  the  other  bend,  the  word 
UdgHtgg  b  moatly  uaed  for  rooms  that  are  let  out  to 
blfa,ortbatsarveatomMrarypurpoet:  buttbaw*rd 
^artmtnta  muy  be  applied  to  tbe  salts  of  rooms  In 
■nylaifebQVSt:  baaot  tba  tirord  isi(fii|f  bgcoBM  alb 


MO 


ollMr:  aU  t^mimmUt 


In  hi  we,  tad  «• 
to  Itt  oat  for  bM 


b«l  ip«rtMM<«  noc  to  let  out  for  hire  ar* 


MONUMENT,  MSMORIAL,  REMEMBRANCER. 


ENGLISH  8TN0NTM£S. 

The  htj  tiMir  lg  eifber  kMl  or  boriei,  periMpi  fer 

iver,  in  one  of  tho '  "         '  """    "  "  ' 

eooiteqr  ue  called  I 


ira  udfingB  ; 
natl0dging». 


rto  have  i 


wtawmmtnu  m  aouquiiy;  inc 
are  nore  laetiof  ««iM(iM»t« 
Me;  *  If  (In  theble  of  Skr)  t 
aupentltion  b  obliterated,  t 


fVoa  ««Me  to  adTlae  or  remind,  algnMea  thai  which 
pole  na  la  mind  of  Bomethtaif ;  MMR^Hal,  ftom  «MM«ry, 
ilfnillei  the  thing  >)Mt  hdpe the  memory;  and  r«ai«M* 
hrrnmtmrt  fVom  mumk^r  (v.  JTiwiy),  the  thing  that 
canem  to  rtmtmhtr. 

From  the  above  it  Is  clear  that  theee  tarma  have,  In 
their  orlalaal  derivation,  orecleelv  the  eame  rignUtea- 
tkm,  and  differ  onlv  In  tneir  eoUateral  acoeptatlona: 
wummmmU  la  apfilled  to  that  which  li  purpoeely  eet  ap 
to  keep  a  tMng  In  mind ;  wuwurimh  and  rewuwtkrmmetr$ 
■re  any  thtagi  which  are  calenlated  to  call  a  thing  to 
Bind .  a  wmtmmmu  la  need  to  preeerve  a  pobllck  oQect 
of  aodoe  Arom  being  forp>tten ;  a  mtrntrM  warm  u> 
keep  an  Indivldnal  In  mind:  the  mmmmemi  Is  com- 
monly nndefstood  to  be  a  ipecleB  of  building;  as  a 
tomb  which  preeenree  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  a 
pillar  which  prueerrea  the  memory  of  eorae  pabUek 
efvent :  the  momeriol  always  cenaisia  of  eometMag 
wWch  waa  the  property,  or  In  the  poeeeeeiea,  of  an- 
other; aa  hlo  picture,  bla  handwrmng,  hia  balr,  and 
the  like.  The  Momtmgni  at  i,eoden  wae  boih  to  c«m- 
memuiate  the  dreadAU  Are  of  the  dty  in  the  veer  100S : 
IHendfwfaoare  at  a  diatanee  are  happy 
tpken  of  eadi  echer^  regard,  wMeh  taley 
as  a  mtmarUd  of  their  Awmer  lotereoorse. 

The  smaasmit,  in  Its  proper  eenee,  Is  always  made 
of  wood  or  slone  for  eome  specUkk  purpoee ;  but,  la 
the  improper  sense,  any  thing  may  be  termed  a  moiia- 
flMa<  when  It  eerree  the  purpoee  of  reminding  the 
publick  of  anv  circumstance:  thus,  the  pyramids  are 
t  or  antiquity;  the  actions  of  a  good  prince 
—  w^nmwumu  than  either  bram  or  mar- 
)  the  remembrance  of  papal 
the  momiawiiie  of  papal 
piety  are  likewise  eAced.*~^OHiisoii. 

MtmmiaU  are  always  of  a  private  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  as  remind  us  naturally  of  the  object 
to  which  they  hare  betonced ;  this  object  la  generally 
aome  person,  but  It  may  Hkewise  refer  to  eome  thing, 
If  It  be  of  a  penooal  nature:  our  Saviour  Instituted 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  as  a  mesiorial  of 
his  death ;  *  Any  moMorMi  of  your  good-nature  and 
IHeodsirip  is  most  welcome  to  me.*— Pok. 

A  wtmmUi  respects  some  ol^ect  eitemal  of  om^ 
aelves;  the  rtrntmirmuer  Is  said  of  that  which  directly 
oonoeme  ooraelves  and  our  particular  duty:  a  man 
leaves  wttm0riaU  of  himself  to  whomeoever  be  leavee 
Ms  property;  but  the  rmiMi*raN«er  la  that  whkh  we 
aeqnire  for  ooraelves:  the  sMSMrtal  carrlee  ns  baek  to 
another ;  the  rsmmilrancer  brings  us  back  to  ourselves ; 
the  sMmoria/  rwlvee  In  our  minds  what  we  owe  to 
another;  the  rtrntmh-mum'  puts  ue  la  mind  of  what 
vre  owe  to  ourselves;  It  is  that  which  recalls  as  to  a 
aanae  of  our  duty:  a  gift  Is  the  beet  mesiorial  we  can 
give  of  onraelvee  to  aiKMber :  a  sermon  is  often  a  good 
rmmmtranetr  of  the  dtulee  which  we  have  neglected 
to  perform ;  *  When  God  le  forgotten,  his  JudgemeDlB 
are  hIa  remmt^aacerr.*— Cowpsm. 

GRAVE,  TOMB,  SEPULCHRE. 
AH  these  terms  denote  the  place  where  bodies  are 
deposited.  Oroee,  flnom  the  German grmbtn to  dig,  has 
a  reference  to  the  holtow  made  in  the  earth;  tomb, 
lh>m  tuMubu  and  tumm  to  swell,  has  a  reference  to  the 
rising  that  Is  made  above  It;  tepmkkrt,  fhun  tmelU 
to  burv,  has  a  reference  to  the  use  for  which  It  Is  em- 
ployed. From  this  ezptenatlon  It  Is  evident,  that  theae 
terms  have  a  certain  propriety  of  application ;  *  to  sink 
into  the/roae*  b  an  azpresefcrn  that  carrleb  the  thoofhis 
wten  the  body  moat  rest  in  death; 

The  path  of  glory  leads  bat  to  ihafraas.— Grat. 
To  loaerlbe  on  the  lo«*,  or  to  encircle  the  t»mk  with 
Sowen,  carries  oar  thoughts  to  the  aztaroal  of  that 
place  in  which  the  body  to  intarred ; 


Mor  yon,  ya  nsood,  impute  to  there  the  (halt. 

If  nHm*f7  oV  their  tosOt  no  tio^htoa  ralM.— OaAT. 

TohM  hi  a  syakArv.  or  to  vtoft  or  eater  a  tftttiZ^JIr*. 
lamladi  aa  or  a  place  hi  wMch  bodiea  are  d^oSied^ 


ever.  In  one  of_  thoee  $«nuUkru  of  M^I  which  by 
Ubrarfea.*— Trawarrr. 


TO  ADORN,  DECORATE,  EMBELLISH. 
jffdern.  In  Latin  mlenio,  b  compounded  of  the  ia- 
~  Ive  svilable  td  and  #nM,  in  Greek  ^pmtm  to  make 
itlAil,  slgnUyini  to  dispose  for  the  purpoee  of  orna> 
t;  deceraU,  In  LatlnilecorafH#,  participle  of  drears, 
ftoffl  deeenw  becoming,  signifies  to  make  becomlM; 
•mkMisk^  in  French  e«5^{*r.  la  compeunded  oftfii 
intensive  svilable  ««  or  m  and  heUir  or  b^  In  Laiia 
hMu§  handsome,  signifying  to  make  haodaome. 

One  •imna  by  giving  the  best  external  appconan 
to  a  thing : 

As  vines  the  trees,  as  grapea  the  viaes  adsi  n. 

Davaaa. 
One  iseeratss  by  aaaezing  aomethhig  to  Improve  to 
appe^rence;  *  A  few  yean  afkerward  (17S1),  by  the 
death  of  Ms  fother.  Lord  Lyitleton  inherited  a  banioei^ 
title,  with  a  large  esuie,  which,  though  perhaps  he  did 
It,  he  was  careful  to  md^m  by  a  boom  of 


I,  and  by  much  attention  to  iBe  decvretwa 
of  hto  park.*— JoBitsoi*.  One  •mMU§k—  by  givlaf  a 
flnbhing  stroke  to  a  thing  that  b  well  exccated ; '  I 
my  readerj  * " 


r  with  a  letter  fVom  a  pro- 


jector, concerning  a  new  oOce  wMch  he  thinks  suy 

'    eontrUrate m  tlwi  »mkttUm^m»mt  tW  tk*  <>tov* 

I.   Femalei 
and  disposal  of  their  drem:  a  headdrem  to 


!!7. 


muchc 


to  the  tmMHtkmtnt  of  the  dy:* 
Femalea  adsm  their  persona  by  the  choka 


with  flowers, or  a  room  with  paintings ;  flaewrttlBita 
tmkdtuked  by  suiubto  flourtohca! 

Ad4fm  and  ewtMli$k  are  flguiatlvely  employed;  d»> 
osr«<«  only  In  the  proper  sense.  The  mind  to  mdtrwd 
by  partfealarvirtoee  which  are  Implanted  in  it;  anw- 
raUve  to  ssOelluArd  by  the  introductkm  of  aooM  tfrib* 
inglncideala. 


OBLONG,  OVAL. 

Oftion^,  la  Latin  sMrafw,  from  the  taitanslve^rSi. 
bto  •*,  stonlfles  very  long, longer  than  U  te  broad :  orsi 
from  the  LaUn  ovast  an  eag.  signlllm  egr  shaped. 

The  oval  to  a  apecleaoftbeoMrar.'  whattooealto 
•Utmg;  but  what  Is  oWm^  b  not  alwaya  oosi  0*- 
loar  »  pecoliarly  applied  to  flguree  formed  bjr  right 
lines,  that  to,  aU  rectangular  paralMograms,  encsi 
sauarea,  are oMov;  ^tthe  oval  to  applied  tocni^ 
lUiaar  ^sMov  flf«««^  ••  •Wpaes,  which  are  dtorta- 
gulshed  fVom  the  circto :  UbleeareofteoeroMovlkMi 
ovai;  garden  bads  are  as  ftaquently  oval  m  they  ■■• 


GLOBE,  BALL. 


Olols,  in  Latin  gUhUt 
Greek  y4>»^  a  hfltock  of  earth : 


comes  probably  fhan  ikt 
'  «^l»:  *««.  InTeoioBki 
bmii^  to  doubtlem  connected  with  the  worda  k0wL  *••, 
*end,  and  the  like,  signifying  that  which  to  turned  or 
rounded. 

<M«*«  to  to  *aU as  the  speciee  to  thefenas;  a#bli 
to  a  ftoU,  but  every  Mil  to  not  a /!•*«.    The/Wdooi 


I  require  to  be  of  an  equal 
'ranirraguli 


not  In  Ito  strict  t  _ 

dhy  la  all  ito  parto;  It  to  properly  i , , 

body;  *  It  to  eaid  by  modem  philoeophers,  that  not  only 
the  great  gMet  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered  tbroecl 
the  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodice  are  so  porous,  tMt 
if  all  matter  were  compreawd  to  pcrfoet  solidHr,  k 
mitht  be  contained  in  a  cube  of  a  few  foet*— Jouksos. 
A  »all  on  the  other  hand  to  generelly  any  round  bodr, 
but  partlcalarly  one  that  to  entirely  regularly  round: 
the  earth  itself  to  therefore  properly  deoomlnatod  t 
fMe,  from  Ita  unequal  rotundity;  and  for  the  saas 
reason  the  mechanical  body  whkh  to  made  to  repie- 
sent  the  earth  to  alsodenomhiateda#Me;  butlnths 
higher  etyte  of  writing  the  earth  to  iireqoently  dmo- 
miaatad  a  *att,  and  In  Ikmillar  dtooourae  every  soM 
bo4y  which  assooMa  a  diwlar  form  toaaittled  a  tail; 

What  thooah  In^otomn  ellenoe  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terraqueoos  MU 
In  reaaoQ*s  ear  they  aU  n^olce, 
Aad  ttnar  forth  a  ^oriens  volca.— Aaauoa. 


V- 


ENGU8U  STNONTMES. 


Ml 


TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  BVAPORATR 

Emit,  ftom  the  Lmtln  tmitu,  exprenes  properly  the 
tet  of  lendinf  out.  txhaU,  from  kmlii»§  Um  breathf 
and  »P€p0rMt4^  (Htm  9^tr  vapoor  or  ateam,  aia  both 
taodm  of  mmittimf. 

£«a  M  used  to  ezpfCM  a  more  potitlveeflbrt  to  lend 
out ;  exJkmU  aod  nmp^rmU  dariffuata  tht  natural  and 
progreaiva  proccM  of  tbiagi:  Tokanoet  $mU  fire  and 


Full  In  the  blazing  tun  mat  Hector  thtnM 
Like  Man  commiflikHi*d  to  confound  mankind ; 
Uia  nodding  bdm  emitg  a  streamy  rajTi 
Hie  pieicing  eyee  tbrougb  aU  the  battle  8tray.~PoPB. 
Tbe  eartb  txJUUa  the  dampt,  or  flowen  txk§U  per- 


Here  paus*d  a  moment,  while  tlie  gentle  gale 

Convey'd  that  fteetmeai  the  cool  iea«  aJUu. 

Port. 
Lkinldi  tP^trmU;  *  After  allowing  the  flnt  Auaeo 
and  beat  of  their  aeal  to  mftformU,  ahe  (Elisabeth) 
called  Into  her  pr<aence  a  certain  number  of  each 
lM>Qae.*~IU>8aaT80R. 

Animal*  may  «aitl  by  an  act  of  volition ;  thlnga  ex- 
Aa2«  or  nttfvu  bv  an  eztemai  action  upon  them : 
tbey  tskaU  that  whldi  la  foreign  to  ibem ;  they  eea- 
fwvu  ttiat  which  constitutes  a  part  of  their  substance. 

The  pole-cat  la  reported  to  «aiit  auch  a  stench  fkom 
Itaelf  when  purauod,  aa  to  keep  Ita  purauera  at  a  dis- 
tance from  itaelf:  boga  and  fena  ttkaU  their  moiaiure 
when  acted  upon  by  the  beat:  water  ntfraUt  by 
meanaef  aieam  when  put  into  a  slate  of  ebullition. 
___  • 

ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 
The  tnt^om,  from  «  aod  ntaqw,  aig ntfiea  the  break- 
lag  forth,  that  Is,  tbe  coming  Into  view  by  a  auddeo 
karatiag;  tsfUiitm^  from  e%  aod  fUrndt^  algnifiea 
bvming  oat  with  a  noise:  hence  of  flamea  tliere  will 
to  properly  an  tntftim^  bat  of  gunpowder  an  •xpU- 
eisa;  volcanoea  have  their  en^lisas  at  certain  Inter- 
vale, which  are  aometimee  attended  with  cxp^tra*  .* 
on  this  account  the  term  srnpCtsn  b  applMd  to  the 
human  body,  for  whatever  comes  out  as  the  effects  of 
humour,  and  may  be  applied  In  the  same  manner  to 
any  Indlcatloas  of  humour  In  tlw  mind ;  the  term  sx- 
flitUn  Is  also  applied  to  tlie  agitatkma  of  the  mfnd 
which  barat  out;  *  Sin  may  truly  reign  where  It  doea 
not  actually  rage  and  pour  Itaelf  forth  In  continual 
eraiptfea*.*— SouTB.  *  A  burst  of  Airy,  an  ezclama- 
tlmi  aecoodcd  by  a  btow,  la  the  first  natural  txpUsun 
of  a  aool  ao  atung  by  acorpkma  aa  Macbeth'a.*— Cum- 


BREAOH,  BREAK,  OAP,  CHASM. 
Breach  and  hr9^  are  both  derived  from  the  aaroe 
verb  krtak  (v.  TV  br«*k),  to  denote  what  arlsea  from 
being  broken,  In  the  figurative  aenae  of  the  verb  Itaelf; 
gap,  from  the  Engliaa  gape^  signifies  the  thing  that 
gtpt*  or  stands  open;  dUm,  in  Greek  x<{a|tti  from 

gafvM,  and  the  Hebrew  nU  to  ^  op^  algnifiea  the 
ling  that  haa  opened  Itself. 

The  idea  of  an  opening  Is  common  to  these  terms, 
hot  tbqr  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  opening.  A  Wtatk 
and  a  gmp  are  the  conaequence  of  a  violent  removal 
which  deatmya  the  connexion ;  a  krfk  and  a  ekmtm 
may  arise  frem  the  abaenee  of  that  which  would  form 
a  connexion.    A  brtaek  In  a  wall  ia  made  by  meana  of 


A  mighty  br§aek  la  made ;  the  rooms  cooeeaTd 
Aj»pear,  and  all  the  palace  la  reveal*d.~DBT]»i». 
O^pt  In  fencea  are  commonly  Um  efibcts  ot  aone  vk>- 
lent  eiEirt  to  paaa  through ; 
Or  If  the  order  of  the  world  befctw 
Win  not  the  /«•  of  one  whole  day  allow, 
Give  me  that  mumte  when  aha  made  her  vow. 

DaTDaa. 
A  krtak  la  made  In  a  page  of  printing  by  leaving  off  In 
Ihe  middle  of  a  fine;  'Conaldering  probably,  how  much 
Homer  had  been  diaflgored  by  the  arbitrary  complleta 
of  hia  works.  VirguTby  his  wlll.obll|ed  Tucca  and 
Varittsto  add  nothing,  nor  so  much  as  fill  opthe  krmks 
be  had  left  In  hia  poem.*~WALaB.  A  ekasm  Is  left  In 
jTrfUngwhoB  any  wordain  the  aentenct  are  omitted; 


*  The  whole  ekmtm  In  nature,  fhMa  a  plant  to  a  maa,  la 
filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creaiures.*~AnotsoM. 

A  brtttek  and  a  ek*sm  always  Imply  a  larger  open- 
ing than  a  brg^k  or  gap.  A  gap  may  be  made  in  a 
kmfe;  a  brtaek  is  always  made  in  the  walls  of  a  buikl> 
ing  or  fortification :  llie  clouds  sometimes  separate  so 
as  to  leave  small  HvoiU;  the  ground  Is  sometimes  so 
convulsed  by  earthquakes  as  to  leave  frightAil  ckutwu 

Brtaek  and  ekum  are  used  morally ;  kremk  and  gap 
seldom  otherwiae  than  in  application  to  natural  oh- 
Jecta.  Trifling  circumstances  occasion  wide  br»uA»9 
In  fkmilies; 

When  Wtaek  of  fkith  Joined  hearts  doea  diaeogage, 
The  cahneat  temper  tome  to  wIMeat  rage.— Laa. 

The  death  of  relatives  often  prodocei  a  nd  tkum  in 

the  eqjoyments  of  Individuals; 
Some  lazy  agea,  km  in  ease, 
No  actfon  leave  to  busy  chronicles; 
Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 
In  story  c*assu,  In  epochas  mistakes.— DKVBm. 

TO  BREAK,  RACK,  REND,  TEAR. 

Brtak.  In  Saxon  krumt,  Danish  and  Low  Oennta 
krektn.  High  German  krukt*y  Latin  framg0,  Greek 
fipiryv^pt,  fipioonii*t  Chaklee  n*lB  to  separate;  rack 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  ArsaA;  It  is  properiy 
the  root  of  this  word,  and  an  onomatopda,  coaveyii^ 
a  sound  correspondent  with  whet  is  made  by  braaloMg; 
rak  in  Swedish,  and  raeep  in  Icelandish,  signifies  a 
krtaking  of  the  ice;  rmd  Is  in  Saxon  krendan^  krai- 
don,  Low  German  rtlaa,  High  German  rtisten  to  qriit, 
Greek  pi^cew,  Hebrew  pjf^  to  break  la  pieces ;  uoTf  In 
Saxon  Casroa,  Low  German  ttitii,  High  German  xsr- 
r«a,  is  an  intensive  verb  from  tuktn  to  pull,  Greek 
TMi«,  Tttptt  to  bruise,  Hebrew  ")in  to  split,  divide,  or 
cleave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  substance  Is  the  com- 
mon characteristick  of  these  terms. 

Brtak  is  tlw  generick  term,  the  rest  spedfick :  every 
thing  racked,  rent,  or  tarn  is  broken,  but  not  viet  vtrti, 
Brtak  has  twwever  a  speclfick  meaning.  In  which  it  ia 
comparable  with  the  others.  Breaking  requires  lese 
violence  than  either  of  the  others:  brittle  things  maj 
be  *r«A;«a  with  the  slightest  touch,  but  nothing  can  ba 
racked  without  Intentional  vtolenoeof  an  extraordinary 
kind.  Glass  is  quickly  broken, -  a  table  Is  raekid. 
Hard  substances  only  are  broken  or  racked;  but  every 
thing  of  a  soft  texture  aod  composition  may  be  r«a< 
or  torn. 

Breaking  is  performed  by  means  of  a  l>k>w ;  racking 
by  that  of  a  violent  concussion ;  but  rending  and  tear- 
ing are  the  consequences  of  a  pull.  Any  thing  at 
wood  or  stone  is  broken;  any  thine  of  a  complicated 
structure,  with  hinges  and  Johits,  u  racked;  cloth  la 
rent,  paper  Is  torn.  Bend  Is  sometimes  used  for  what 
is  done  by  design ;  a  tfor  is  slways  faulty.  Ctoth  is 
sometlmee  rent  rather  than  cut  when  it  m  wanted  to 
be  divided ;  but  when  it  is  tern  k  is  Injured.  Theea 
terms  are  similarly  distinguished  in  their  flguratlva 
application ; 

Butoutafllbctlon! 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break, 

SnAKSPlABB. 

Long  has  this  secret  stniggl*d  In  my  breast; 
Long  lias  it  rack*d  and  rent  my  tortur'd  bosom. 

Suns. 
The  people  rsad  tbe  sktas  with  kMid  applause, 
And  beavan  can  bear  no  other  name  but  jroora. 

Davoan. 
She  algh*d,  ahe  aobb*d,  and,  ftirioas  with  deapair, 
She  rent  her  garmenta,  and  ahe  tere  her  hair. 

DaTOBX. 
Who  would  not  bleed  with  traaaport  for  hia  country, 
TImt  every  lender  paaaioo  from  ilia  heart  1 

TaoMaon. 

TO  BREAK,  BRUISE,  SUUEEZB,  POUNDl 
CRUSH. 

Break, «.  TV  ^reaJI,  rack;  brutee^  In  Frsneb  brieer, 
Saxon  brpeei,  not  Improbably  from  the  aame  aoarea  aa 
vaai :  ffvscxs,  in  Saxon  dPfsia,  Low  German  faMMl^ 


sot 
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-_Jt«,  BwedWi  fM#a,  Ulln  piath  to  ■hike,  or  pro- 
dace  a  concuarinn ;  peund^  In  Saxon  punian^  ia  not  Ion  - 
probably  derived  by  a  change  of  lecten  (mm  tbe  LaUo 
tumdo  CO  brube ;  erushy  in  French  eerater^  la  moat  pro- 
bably only  a  variation  of  tbe  wont  tquteut  like  erAsk, 

Brtuk  alwaya  tmpUea  tbe  eeparatkm  of  tbe  eompo> 
sent  parta  of  a  body;  hmU*  denotea  aloiply  tbe  de- 
■troylng  ibe  coniinuily  of  the  parte.  Hard,  brittle 
•ubatancea,  aa  glaaa,  are  hnkt* ; 

Daab  my  devoted  bark !  ye  aargea,  hr§Mk  It! 

*T  ia  for  aiy  ruin  that  tbe  tempeal  riaea.— Rows. 
Itoft,  pulpy  aubatancea,  ae  fleab  or  fruita,  are  knuttd; 

Tet  laboring  weQ  bla  Uttle  apoC  of  ground, 

fSome  acatt^ing  potherba  here  and  there  be  found ; 

Which,  cultivated  with  bb  daily  care, 

And,  krMu*d  with  vervain,  were  bla  dally  ftre. 

Davpa*. 

Tbeoperatloii  of  kncUtrng  la  performed  either  by  a 
violent  blow  or  by  preaaure ;  that  of  iqntexing  by 
eompreaaion  only.   Meiala,  particularly  lead  and  allver, 
may  be  h-uised;   fhilta  may  be  eltber  bmUtd  or 
eeaanad.    In  tbia  latter  aeuae  hrtuM  appliea  to  tbe 
harder  aubataaoea,  or  indkatea  a  violent  eompreaaion ; 
tauMf  ia  uaed  for  aofk  aubatancea  or  a  genUe  eom- 
preaaion.   Tbe  kemela  of  nuta  are  brydttit  orangm 
or  applea  are  «f  mmsW  ; 
He  therefore  Arvt  among  tbe  awalne  waa  found, 
To  reap  the  produce  of  hia  labour'd  around, 
And  9fu.MU  the  comba  with  gokten  liquor  crovm*d. 

DaTX»BN. 

To  9owU  la  properly  to  hr^iM  In  a  mortar  ao  aa  to 

produce  a  aeparation  of  parti; 
And  where  tbe  ra(\er8  on  tbe  columna  meet. 
We  puab  them  headlong  with  our  arma  and  foet: 
Down  goea  the  lop  at  once;  tbe  Oreeka  beaeatb 
Are  piecemeal  torn,  or  /eimded  into  death. 

DaVBBR. 

To  enu&  la  tbe  moat  violent  and  deatructive  of  all 
operaUona,  which  amounta  to  tbe  toul  dlaperaion  of  all 
tbe  pane  of  a  body;  *  Such  were  tbe  aulftrlnp  of  our 
Lord,  ao  great  and  ao  grievoua  aa  none  of  ua  are  in  any 
degree  able  to  undergo.  That  weight  under  which  he 
crouched,  would  ctmA  ua.'— 'J'illuts ok. 

What  if  Vvkn.  may  be  made  whole  again ;  what  la 
ftntutd  or  sqiueitd  may  be  restored  to  it«  former  tone 
and  conalatencv ;  what  is  pounded  ia  onlv  reduced  to 
amaller  parta  for  convenience ;  but  what  la  cnuked  ia 
deatroyej.  When  tlie  wheel  of  a  carriage  paaaea  over 
any  body  that  ylelda  to  lu  weight,  it  cruakea  It  to 
powder ;  thus  in  the  fisurative  aenae  tbia  term  marke 
a  total  aimUiilation :  If  a  conipiracy  be  not  enuked  in 
tbe  bud,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  tlie  power  which  baaeuf 
feredittogrow; 

To  enuk  rebelUoo  every  way  ia  Juat— Daeot. 

TO  BREAK,  BURST,  CRACK,  SPLIT. 
BrUkyV.  T»  brtrnky  rackf  hwrtty  In  Saxon heor$ta%^ 
herMttny  hyr$ief^  Low  German  haiateny  baateuy  High 
German  ker$l«ny  OM  German  bretteny  Swedish  btyttay 
la  but  a  variation  of  ftreoA;  crocA  ia  in  Saxon  eearctan, 
French  cracqutr.  High  German  krackeny  Low  German 
kraktn,  Danish  krakka.  Greek  jcplcccv,  which  are  in  all 

Kobability  but  varlationa  of  brtmk.  ice ;  tplH,  In 
utch  tpiitt  Danish  tplitttr.  Low  German  tplieUny 
Hff h  German  tpaltnty  Old  German  sptitea,  Swediah 
gftlitOy  which  are  all  connected  with  the  (German  ptat- 
zca  to  bwsty  from  the  Greek  vKaXtivrtpM  to  tear  or 
gplity  and  the  Hebrew pelah  to  aeparate,  paUct  or  paletp 
to  cat  In  plecea. 

Break  denotea  a  forcible  aeparation  of  tbe  consti- 
tuent parte  of  a  body.  Burst  and  erode  are  onoma- 
topHM  or  Imilationa  of  the  sound  which  are  made  in 
bwrttinf  and  cracking.  Splitting  Is  a  species  of 
cracking  that  takes  place  In  some  oodlea  In  a  similar 
manner  witliout  being  accompanied  with  the  noiae. 

Brtaking  ia- generally  the  consequence  of  some  ex- 
ternal violence :  every  thing  that  b  exposed  to  violence 
may  without  dbtinction  be  broken ; 

Ambhiotts  thence  tbe  manly  river  breakoy 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  an  the  melkiwed  treasures  o(  tbe  sky, 
Winds  In  progrenlve  WMi/miy  a)ong.~Taoiuoir. 


rtmf  arl 
fow  bodies,  when  over- filled,  bmrtt; 

Ofi;  traltorat  Offl  or  my  disuacted  80«l 
WUi  bw$t  bMUfaaai  from  ibb  JaO  of  ■•>»•. 

Oaeking  b  caused  by  the  "application  of  grccaslw 
heat,  or  the  defective  texture  of  tlie  snhatanee:  (Inaa 
eracko ;  tlie  earth  crack* ;  leatlier  eraeko  ; 
And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  tbe  round. 
To  smooth  the  surface  of  th*  unequal  groond ; 
Lest  eraek*d  with  summer  beats  the  floorii^  flian, 
Or  siulu,  and  through  tbe  crannies  weeds  arise. 
Davmrv. 
Splitting  may  arise  from  a  combination  of  extoratf 
and  internal  causes:  wood  in  particular  b  liable  to 
oplU; 

Is  *t  meet  that  be 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  lad, 
Witli  tearAil  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea  1 
WMle  in  Ms  mean,  tbe  ship  oplits  on  tbe  rock. 
Which  Industry  and  courage  might  have  saved. 

SBAKBPKAaB. 

A  thing  may  be  broken  In  any  shape,  form,  and  degree: 
bursting  kaves  a  wide  gap;  cracking  aind  apC  '" 
leave  along  aperture ;  the  latter  of  wbicb  b 
wider  than  that  of  the  former. 


RUPTURE,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION. 
Ruptmroy  from  rumpo  to  break  or  burst,  and  frmctm^ 
or  fraction,  from  frango  to  break,  deno»  diflereatt 
kinds  of  breaking,  according  to  Uie  ol^Jects  to  which 
tbe  action  b  applied.  Soft  substances  may  autfa*  « 
rupture  f  as  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vcasel :  bard  aob- 
stancesa  A'Mtars;  as  the/rscctrrsof  abone.  Rw^ 
ture  andfi-aetion,  though  not /racMre,  are  uaad  la  •■ 
improper  application ;  m  the  natttere  of  a  treaty,  or  Um 
fraetion  tit  a  unH  inio  parts;  ^To  be  aa  enemy,  and 
once  to  have  been  a  flrieod,  doea  k  not  labittar  Ihn 
rvpCKre  ?'— Sooth. 

And  o'er  tbe  bigb-pird  bllb  of /V-oefv^d  entk, 
Wide  dasb*d  the  waves.— Thomsoh. 


FRAGILE,  FRAIL,  BRITTLE. 

FragiU  and/Vw/,  in  French /His,  both  e 
Latin /rA^7t«,  signifying  breakable:  hot  the  f 
used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  and  tbe  latter  ukkv  |«nv> 
rally  in  the  improper  sense:  man,  corporeally  conal- 
dered,  is  a  fragile  creature,  hb  frame  is  composed  of 
fragile  materials;  mentally  considered,  be  b  a /rot 
creature,  for  be  b  liable  to  every  soit  of  A«tliy; 
What  joys,  alas  I  could  thb/rsil  being  give, 
That  I  have  been  so  covetous  to  live.— DaTOU. 

Britdt  comes  from  the  Saxon  brUUm  to  break,  and 
by  the  terminaUon  le  or  lis,  denotea  likewise  a  capacity 
to  break,  that  Is,  properiy  breakable ;  but  k  convffya  a 
stronger  Idea  of  thta  quaUty  than  frogiU :  tbe  latter 
applies  to  whatever  will  break  from  the  effects  4if  time; 
brittle  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a  temporary  violence : 
in  this  sense  all  the  works  of  men  %Te  fragile,  and  la 
fkct  all  subkinary  thlngi;  '  An  appearance  of  delicncy, 
and  even  of  fragtlit^,  b  almost  eamntial  to  beauty.*— 
BtntKS.  But  glass,  stone,  and  ice  are  peculiarly  dn* 
nominated  brittlet  and  friendships  are  sometimea 
termed  brittle!  *The  brittle  chain  of  thb  world's 
friendships  b  as  effectually  broken  when  one  Is  "oblh 
tus  meorum,**  as  when  one  b  '*  obliviscendus  et  Uibk** ' 
— CaoFT. 

SAP,  UNDERMINE. 
Sap  signMea  the  juice  which  springs  ftom  tbe  looc 
of  a  tree;  bence  to  sap  signifies  to  come  at  the  rooi  of 
any  thing  by  digging :  to  undemune  signifies  to  form  a 
mine  under  the  ground,  or  under  whatever  is  upon  tb« 
ground :  we  may  eap,  toerefore,  without  undermining  f 
and  undermine  without  sapping:  we  may  eap  the 
foundation  of  a  house  without  making  any  mhie  nn- 
demeatit;  and  in  fortifications  we  mejr  •«  '  ' 
either  a  nuHind,  i  "  ' 
immediaiely  at  f 
application,  to  t 


nd,  a  ditch,  or  a  wall,  without  striktnK 
St  the  foundation:  hence.  In  the  mornl 
isapiau.  mora  direct  and  dedsfvt  mode 
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I  li  A  gradaal}  And  nay  be  a 
ptrttal,  actkMi.'  Iiiildelliy««^«  toe  morals  oT  a  oaUoo; 
With  moniinf  draim, 
A  filthy  ciMloin  which  he  caught  from  thee^ 
Clean  from  hia  fonner  practice,  now  he  e^ 
His  youthful  vigour.— CuiiBsai«iifi». 
Conrtieri  mnd$rwiim$  one  another*!  IntereMa  at  court; 

*  To  be  a  man  of  busiueat  ia,  in  other  words,  to  be  a 
plague  and  spy,  a  treacheroua  aupplanter  and  imdcn- 
miiur  of  the  peace  of  OmiUci.*— Booth. 

TO  ERADICATE,  ErrmPATE,  EXTERMINATE. 

To  9rmiumt»tUnm  radix  the  root,  li  to  get  out  by  the 
root ;  txtirpau,  from  cs  and  ttirpa  the  Mem,  Is  to  get 
out  the  stock,  to  destroy  It  thoroughly.  In  the  natural 
aense  we  may  ermdiemU  noxious  weeds  whenever  we 
pull  them  from  tlie  ground ;  but  we  can  never  tsttrpou 
all  noxious  weeds,  as  ibey  always  disseminate  their 
seeds  and  spring  up  afresh.  These  words  are  seldomer 
4Med  4a  the  physical  than  in  the  moral  sense;  where 
the  former  is  applied  tosuch  ol^ects  as  are  conceived 
to  be  pUicked  up  t»y  the  roots,  as  habits,  Ylcea,  abuses, 
evils ;  and  the  latter  to  whatever  Is  united  or  suppoaed 
to  be  united  into  a  race  or  family,  and  Is  destroyed 
root  and  branch.  Youth  is  the  season  when  vidons 
habits  may  be  tborouchly  trmdkated ;  *lt  must  be 
every  man*s  care  to  be^n  by  tradieting  those  conrvp> 
tlons  which,  at  difierent  times,  have  tempted  him  to 
violate  conscience.*— Blauu  By  the  universal  deluge 
the  whole  human  race  was  extirwutd.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Noah  and  his  famUy ; 

Go  thou,  inglorious,  fVom  tb*  embattled  plain ; 
8hips  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main : 
A  nobler  care  the  Oredaua  shall  employ, 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  txtirfmu  Troy.— Pon. 

£zteraimar«,  in  Latin  cztsraiteahw,  panlclple  of 
«s<«nRnie,  frogi  ex  or  txtra^  and  Urmhnu^  signifies  to 
«[pel  beyond  a  boundary  (of  life),  that  is,  out  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  used  only  in  regard  lo  such  tilings  as  have 
llfl^  and  designates  a  violent  and  immediate  action ; 
«xtirpat$^  on  the  other  hand,  may  designate  a  progres- 
sive action:  the  former  may  be  said  of  individuals, 
but  the  latter  la  employed  in  the  collective  sense  only. 
Plague,  pestilence,  nmine,  extirmaU :  the  sword  ixUr- 
mimaUt;  *So  violent  and  Mack  were  Hainan's  pas- 
sions, that  he  resolved  to  exurminau  the  whole  natlou 
to  which  Mordecal  belonged.*— BtAtK. 

f  O  DEFACE,  DISnCURE,  DEFORM. 

IHfufy  di^fiptrt^  and  dtform  signify  literally  to 
•poll  the/sc«,/jinnYi  and/wm. 

Defmc*  exprerses  more  than  either  diftrm  or  dit- 
jigwr:  To  defmc*  b  an  act  of  destrnctlon  ;  it  Is  the 
actual  dcstruciUn  of  that  which  has  before  existed:  to 
di^^gnr*  is  either  an  act  of  destruction  or  an  enoneous 
execution,  which  takes  away  the  figure :  to  deform 
is  ahogether  an  imperfect  executkm,  which  renders  the 
Urm  what  it  should  not  be.  A  thing  is  defaced  by 
design ;  it  la  di»1lgwred  either  by  desten  or  accMent; 
It  b  deformed  eitber  by  an  errour  or  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

Persons  only  defmu;  persons  or  thlnas  dhjlgure; 
things  are  most  commonly  defarmed  or  thenisdves. 
That  may  be  defmeed.  the  fkee  or  external  sarftce  of 
which  may  be  li^ured  or  destroyed ; 

Yet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fiy 

(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky}, 

That  time*  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 

Her  Carthage  ruin,  and  her  tow'rs  deface.— DaTBBN. 
That  may  be  d^^jntrsd  or  drfomud^  the  figure  or  form 
of  which  is  imperfect  or  may  be  rendered  imperA>ct ; 

*  It  Is  but  too  obvious  that  errours  are  committed  to  tliis 
part  of  religion  (devotkm).  These  frequently  d£s- 
MMre  Its  appearance  before  the  world,  and  subject  It 
10  unjust  reproach.*— BLAia. 

A  beauteous  maid  above ;  but  magick  art 
With  barking  dogs  deformed  her  nether  part. 

DarsBN. 
A  fine  painting  or  plaoe  of  writing  Is  defrntid  which  Is 
torn  or  besmeared  with  dirt:  a  fine  building  Is  d£«- 
Mgmrtd  by  any  want  of  symmetry  In  Its  parts:  a  boUd- 
I^Aitf^enMdtbMiBBadteQMraryloaltfoiai.   A 


statue  masr  be  dttfmud^  di^Uwwd^  and  d^»rwmi:  tt  Is 
drfmeed  when  any  violence  M  done  to  the  Aice  or  aay 
outward  part  of  tlie  body ;  It  Is  di^JLgurtd  by  the  kiai 
of  a  limb ;  It  Is  defwrmed  if  made  contrary  to  the  par 
foct  form  of  a  person  or  thing  to  be  represented. 

Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  dtfted  or  di^igurad, 
but  ssldom  defanrntd ;  animate  objecta  are  ehher  die- 
Jirwttd  or  df/erawit,  but  not  defmud.  A  perscai  may 
diUfars  lUmself  by  his  dress;  he  Is  d^armed  by  the 
hana  of  nature. 

BANE,  PEST,  RUm. 

Bans,  In  Ita  proper  aense,  is  the  name  of  a  polsonota 
Dtant ;  jMst,  la  French  ^««l«t  Latin  pesftt  a  plague, 
rrum  pasCasi,  participle  of  pmte*  to  foed  upon  or  coa- 
sums :  rmia,  in  French  nua«,  Latin  ruium^  ftom  rue 
to  rush,  signifies  the  foiling  into  a  nt^  or  the  cauae 
of  rain. 

Theee  terms  borrow  their  figurative  sfgniffcadoa 
from  three  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  world ;  namdy. 
poison,  plague,  and  destruction.  JSans  Is  saM  or 
things  only ;  jiest  of  persons  only :  whatever  produces 
a  deadly  corruptfon  is  the  *aa«  /  whoever  is  aa  ob- 
noxious as  the  plague  is  a  s««f ;  luxury  Is  the  htme  of 
civil  society ;  gaming  Is  the  kem$  of  all  youth ;  syo*- 
phants  are  the  pests  of  society ; 

First  dire  Chinuera*s  conquest  was  enjoined ; 

This  peat  be  slaughter*d  (for  he  read  the  skies), 

And  trusted  beaveu*s  inforaUng  piodlglea.— Pun. 

Be  this,  O  mother !  your  rdigloos  care ; 

I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war. 

On !  would  kind  earth  the  hatefol  wretch  enbraea^ 

Thatpsst  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race. 

Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 

Tmy  yet  should  flourish,  and  aay  aorrowa  aod. 


Baset  when  eom pared  with  nrfn  docs  not  convey  so 
strong  a  OManing ;  the  former  la  Ha  positive  aense  la 
that  which  lenda  to  mischief; 
Pierc*d  through  the  dauntless  heart  then  tnmUea  sNkto, 
And  ftom  his  fotal  courage  finds  his  Aaas.— Pora. 
Ruim  Is  that  which  actually  canass  ndm:  a  love  of 
pleasnre  la  the  *aii«  of  all  young  men  whoee  fortune 
depende  on  the  exercise  of  their  taleala :  drinking  ia 
the  nrfa  of  aU  who  iadalge  tliMiiilves  hi  U  to  aicem 

POISON,  VENOM. 
Ptiaam^  In  French  waiaam^  comes  frnm  the  Laflo 
drink; 


potion  or 


VMssi,  in  French  vrani, 


potia 

Latin  veiatmrn^  comes  probably  from  vnitf  the  veinsL 
because  it  circulates  rapidly  through  the  veina,  and 
Infects  the  blood  hi  a  deadly  awaner. 

Paiaam  Is  a  general  term ;  In  its  original  meaning  It 
signifiee  any  potion  which  acts  destructively  upon  tba 
system ;  osaesi  is  a  species  of  deadly  or  malignant 
paiaan:  a  paiaam  may  be  either  skiw  or  qokk;  a 
vsaesi  is  always  most  active  In  Its  nature :  a  asissm 
must  be  admlnisiered  inwardly  to  have  hs  eftct:  a 
9anam  will  aa  by  an  external  application:  the  Juke 
of  the  hellebore  Is  a  jrsr'ssn  ;  the  tongue  of  the  adder 
and  the  tooth  of  the  viper  contain  esaesi  .*  many 
planta  are  unfit  to  be  eaten  on  accoont  of  the  jreissasas 
quality  wiilch  Is  In  them ;  tlie  Indiana  are  In  the  haMt 
of  dirndng  the  tips  of  their  arrows  in  a  9anamaua  Julee, 
which  renders  the  slightest  wound  OMMtaL 

The  moral  application  of  these  terms  Is  dearly 
drawn  from  their  proper  aeceptatioB :  the  pataau  must 
be  InAised  or  injected  into  tlie  subject ;  the  t 


upon  him  externally :  bad  prlndplea  are  justly  com- 
pared to  a  paiaan,  which  sobm  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
sock  in  with  their  mothers*  mHk ;  *  The  Devil  can  eon- 
vev  the  paiaan  of  his  suggestions  quicker  than  the  agi- 
tation of  thoiif;ht  or  the  strictures  of  foncy.*— Sotrni. 


The  shafts  of^envy  are  peculiarly 
directed  against  thoss  in  elevated  situatloiia; 
As  the  venam  spread 
FrightAal  eonvulsioos  wrlth*d  his  tortm^d  Hmba. 

Fanroii. 

TO  OVERTURN,  OVERTHROW,  SUBVERT, 

INVERT,  REVERSE. 
To  seertam  Is  simply  to  tun  over,  wMch  may  ba 
mare  or  lesa  gradual*.  Mat  to  avtrtkraw  la  Id  throw 


sot 
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puun 

dace  a 


itra,  Bwedbh  fUMa^  Latlii  qnath  to  ahike,  or  pro- 
dace  a  concuatloii ;  pounds  In  Saxon  pmuan^  to  not  im  • 
probably  derived  by  a  ctiange  of  lenera  from  tbe  Latin 
trnrnd*  to  bruise ;  erusky  in  French  eerater^  la  rooet  pro- 
bably only  a  variatloa  of  tlie  word  tpteett,  like  eraakt 
ottquask. 

Break  always  ImpUea  tbe  aeparation  of  tbe  eompo- 
nent  part*  of  a  body:  kmite  denotei  simply  tbe  de- 
■troylng  tbe  continuity  of  tbe  parts.     Hard,  brittle 
■ubstances,  as  glass,  are  broktn ; 
Dash  my  devoted  bark !  ye  surges,  hr—k  It! 
*T  is  for  aiy  ruin  that  tbe  tempest  rises.— Rowi. 
Ik>ft,  pulpy  suhsUnces,  as  flesb  or  fruits,  are  kruittd; 
Tet  lab'ring  weO  lUs  little  spot  of  ground, 
Some  scattering  potherbs  here  and  there  lis  found ; 
Which,  cultivated  with  bto  daily  care. 
And,  kruiM*d  with  vervain,  were  bis  dally  ftre. 

DtToa*. 
Tbe  omratiOD  of  hntising  Is  performed  either  by  a 
violent  blow  or  by  pressure ;  that  of  tqntexing  by 
eonipression  only.   Metals,  particularly  lead  and  rtlver, 
may  be  kruited;  fVvlts  may  be  ellber  bruistd  or 
sfusnsd.    In  this  latter  ssuse  kruis*  applies  to  tbe 
harder  substances,  or  Indicates  a  violent  compression ; 
tqueef  to  used  for  soft  substances  or  a  gentle  com- 
presiion.    Tbe  kernels  of  nuts  are  krmMed$  oraofes 
or  apples  are  sfusczsd; 
He  therefore  first  among  the  swains  was  foand, 
To  reap  tbe  produce  of  bis  labour'd  ground. 
And  sfVMzs  tbe  combs  with  goklen  liquor  crown*d. 

Datobn. 
To  fomnd  Is  properly  to  bruU*  in  a  mortar  so  as  to 
produce  a  separation  of  parte ; 
And  where  the  nden  on  the  columns  meet. 
We  push  them  headlong  with  our  arms  and  CeH: 
Down  goes  the  lop  at  once;  the  Greeks  beaeatk 
Are  piecemeal  torn,  or  pnmdtd  into  death. 

DftVBBV. 

To  eru$k  Is  tbe  most  violent  and  destructive  of  all 
operations,  whfeb  amounts  to  the  toul  dlspersloa  of  all 
the  paitsof  a  bodv;  *8uch  were  tbe  suflerinp  of  our 
Lord,  so  great  and  so  grievous  as  norie  of  us  are  in  any 
degree  able  to  undergo.  That  weight  under  which  be 
crouched,  would  entsk  us.'— 'J*illutsoii. 

What  is  kfken  may  be  made  whole  again ;  what  is 
hruutd  or  tqtueted  may  be  restored  to  Its  former  tone 
and  consistencv ;  what  i*  pounded  U  only  reduced  to 
smaller  parts  for  convenience ;  but  what  is  erueked  Is 
destroyej.  When  tlie  wheel  of  a  carriage  passes  over 
•ny  body  that  yields  to  lu  weight,  it  emskes  It  to 
powder ;  thus  In  tbe  flgurative  tense  this  term  marks 
a  total  annllillation:  if  a  contpiracy  be  not  enuked  in 
the  bud,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  tbe  power  wblcb  hassuf 
fered  It  to  grow ; 

To  cnuk  rebelUoQ  every  way  is  just— Darct. 

TO  BREAK,  BURST,  CRACK,  SPLIT. 
Arsdb,  V.  TV  breaks  rnckf  burtt^  In  Saxon  ftssrslon, 
htTMten^  bfrsten^  Low  German  baieUn^  basUn^  High 
German  *«r«t«ii,  OM  German  bresten,  Swedish  Arysto, 
Is  but  a  variation  of  ftreoA;  crack  Is  In  Saxon  eeardaii, 
Francta  ermcfutr.  High  German  kracken.  Low  German 
kraken^  Danisb  krakkt.  Greek  itphmv%  which  are  In  all 

C ability  but  variations  of  bremk,  9tc. ;  sp/»t,  in 
:h  Bflit^  Danish  tplilttr.  Low  German  $pUken^ 
Uffh  German  spalten.  Old  German  nilttn^  Swedish 
tj^Uta^  which  are  all  connected  with  tbe  German  pUt- 
ten  to  bwretj  from  the  Greek  anXvwpmi  to  tear  or 
9pUt^  and  the  HebrewpefsA  to  separate,  palca  or  paietp 
to  cut  in  pieces. 

Break  denotes  a  fan\b\e  separation  of  tbe  consti- 
tuent parts  of  a  body.  Buret  and  eraek  are  onoma- 
topirfat  or  imitations  of  the  sound  which  are  made  in 
knreting  and  cracking.  Splitting  Is  •  species  of 
cracking  that  takes  place  in  some  bodies  In  a  similar 
asanner  wittiout  being  accompanied  with  the  noise. 

Breaking  Is  generally  the  consequence  of  some  ex- 
ternal violence :  every  thing  that  Is  exposed  to  vloleoce 
may  without  dtotioction  be  braken  ; 

Ambitious  tbence  tbe  manly  river  breake^ 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  an  tbe  roelkiwed  treasures  of  tbe  sky, 
Wlads  lA  progressive  m»^y  ahmf—TBonsoii. 


Bmretimg  arlsas  mostly  fhrni  ta  dtreiM  I 
tow  bodies,  when  over-filled,  buret; 

Oir,  traitorsl  Offl  or  my  distracted  soai 
WUl  *«rsl  IndlfaaBl  frsm  Ibis  jaU  of  natore. 

Tromsow. 
Oaeking  is  caused  by  the 'application  of  excessive 
heat,  or  the  defective  texture  of  tlie  substance:  glasa 
cracks ;  the  earth  crack*;  leather  cracks  ; 
And  let  the  weightv  roller  run  tbe  round. 
To  smooth  the  surface  of  th*  unequal  ground ; 
Lest  eraeVd  with  summer  heats  the  flwring  fUes^ 
Or  siuks,  and  through  tlie  crannies  weeds  arise. 

DaTDBM. 

Splitting  may  arise  from  a  combination  of  external 
and  Internal  causes:  wood  in  particular  to  liable  to 
•put; 

Is  *t  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  belm.  and  like  a  fearful  lad, 
Witli  tearAil  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea  1 
WMIe  In  Ms  mean,  tbe  ship  splita  on  tbe  rock, 
Which  l«dustry  and  courage  might  bave  saved. 
Sbaxspkaab. 
A  thing  may  be  broken  In  any  shape,  form,  and  degree: 
bursting  leaves  a  wide  gap;  cracking  and  splitting 
leave  a  long  aperture ;  the  latter  of  whicta  to  commonly 
wider  than  that  of  tbe  former. 


RUPTURE,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION. 
Jtvpttws,  from  rumpo  to  break  or  burst,  and  fractura 
or  fraction^  from  frango  to  break,  denote  different 
kinds  of  breaking,  according  to  tlie  objects  to  which 
tbe  action  to  applied.  Soft  substances  may  suflbr  « 
rupture f  as  the  rt^cttrs  of  a  blood-vcasd:  bard  sub- 
stances a  A'scfvrs;  as  the /rsetcrs  of  a  bone.  Rs^ 
tare  and  jVsettsa,  tbough  not/rs«t«rs,  are  used  la  •■ 
Improper  application ;  as  the  runtwre  olC  a  trsaty,  or  iha 
fraction  of  a  unit  Into  parto;  ^To  be  an  enemy,  aa4 
once  to  have  been  a  fHeod,  does  k  aot  iraUtlar  Iba 
rapfKre  ?*— Sotrm. 

And  o'er  tbe  higb-pird  htlto  of /rscf«r*tf  etitb, 
Wide  dasb'd  the  waves.— Thomson. 


FRAGILE,  FRAIL,  BRITTLE. 

rVagiU  and  frail,  In  French /hfit,  both  coma  ftom  lb« 
Latin /rA|rf7t>,  signirytng  breakable;  bat  the  former  la 
used  In  the  proper  sense  only,  end  the  latter  move  geo»' 
rally  In  the  Improper  sense:  man,  corporeally  coml- 
dered,  Is  a  fragile  creature,  hto  frame  is  compossd  o^ 
fragile  materisls;  mentally  considered,  be  to  a  frmsl 
creature,  for  he  to  liable  to  every  aort  o(fraiUf} 
What  Joys,  alas!  conid  thia  frail  being  give, 
That  I  have  been  so  covetous  to  live.— DaTDsa. 

BriMs  comes  from  the  Saxon  ^rttlsa  to  break,  aad 
by  the  termination  te  or  lis,  denotes  likewise  a  capacity 
to  break,  that  Is,  properly  breakable ;  but  tt  convejra  a 
stronger  Idea  of  thto  quality  than  fragile  :  the  Utter 
applies  to  whatever  will  break  (Vom  tbe  effecu  of  time ; 
brttUs  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a  temporary  violence : 
In  thto  sense  all  tbe  works  of  men  art  fragile,  aitd  la 
foct  all  subkinary  thlngi;  *  An  appearance  of  delicacy, 
and  even  of /rs^tltly,  to  almost  essential  to  beauty.*— 
BvEKS.  But  glass,  stone,  and  Ice  are  (leculiarly  d** 
nominated  ^'ttisjt  and  friendships  are  sometimes 
termed  brittle  f  *The  briuls  chsin  of  this  world's 
friendships  to  as  efibctually  broken  when  one  Is  "obit- 
tos  meorum,**  as  when  one  to  **  oblivtocendus  ct  UUsl**  * 
— Caorr. 

SAP,  UNDERMINE. 
Sap  signUlea  the  juice  wbkh  springs  fitmi  tbe  rooc 
of  a  tree;  beoce  to  s^  signifies  to  come  at  tbe  root  of 
any  thing  by  digging :  to  undermine  signifies  to  form  a 
mine  under  the  ground,  or  under  wlistever  Is  upon  the 
ground :  we  may  sojr,  therefore,  witliout  undermining t 
and  KsifrsitiM  without  sapping:  we  may  sap  the 
foundation  of  a  house  without  making  any  mine  vn- 
derneatli;  and  In  fortifications  we  may  undsrmim 
either  a  mound,  a  ditch,  or  a  wall,  without  strikinc 
immediately  at  tbe  foundation :  benee.  In  the  moral 
application,  to  siy  to  a  mora  dlroct  and  decisivt  mo4a 
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ptrttal,  actkMi. 


of  dturmkwi ;  wubnrfM  to  a  gradotl,  and  nay  be  a 
lafldelliy  ««y«  toe  mormto  oTa  oatioDi 
Willi  moraine  drams, 
A  filthy  eoMom  wbicb  he  caugbt  from  thee^ 
Clean  from  iiit  former  practice,  now  he  9mf» 
Hia  yootbral  vigour.— CuiiBsai«iifi». 

Coartlera  mn4*rrmimt  one  another's  Interests  at  court; 

*  To  be  a  man  of  business  Is,  In  otlier  words,  to  be  a 

plague  and  spy,  a  treacherous  supplanter  and  widen- 

auasr  of  the  peace  of  OmlUes.'— Boum. 


TO  ERADICATE,  EXTIRPATE,  EXTERMINATE. 
To  trmdUmtg,  Unm  radix  the  root.  Is  to  get  out  by  the 
root ;  ntirpau,  from  n  and  iUrpt  the  stem,  to  to  get 
out  the  slock,  to  destroy  It  tiiorougldy.  In  the  natural 
sense  we  may  ertdiemtt  noxious  weeds  whenever  we 
pull  them  from  tlie  ground ;  but  we  can  never  nUrpoU 
all  noxious  weeds,  as  ihey  always  disseminate  their 
seeds  and  spring  up  afresh.  Theee  wonto  are  seldomer 
4Med  4b  the  pliysteal  than  in  the  moral  aense;  where 
the  former  to  applied  toauch  o^fects  as  are  conceived 
to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  habits,  vices,  abuses, 
evite :  and  tlie  totter  to  whatever  to  oaited  or  supposed 
to  be  united  Into  a  race  or  family,  and  to  destroyed 
root  and  branch.  Youth  to  the  season  when  vtoious 
habits  may  he  thoroughhr  trmdUaUd;  *It  must  be 
every  man'a  care  to  begin  by  tradtemting  those  corrvp> 
tlons  which,  at  different  times,  have  tempted  hhn  to 
vkilate  conscience.*~Bi.Aia.  By  the  universal  deluge 
the  whole  human  race  was  extirmMUd,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Noah  and  hto  famUy ; 

Go  ibou,  inglorious,  from  th*  embattled  plain ; 
8hips  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main : 
A  nobtor  care  tlie  Grecians  shall  empioy, 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  txtirfU  Troy.—Pon. 
£zt«raimalc.  In  Latin  sxtsraiiaelw,  parltolpto  of 
esCcnsnie,  frogi  ex  or  txtra,  and  Urmhnu^  slgnifles  to 
«[pel  beyond  a  boundary  (of  life),  that  to,  out  of  exist- 
ence.   It  to  used  only  In  regard  (o  such  tilings  as  have 
ttile,  and  deslgnatee  a  violent  and  immedtote  action ; 
extirpaU,  on  the  other  hand,  may  designate  a  progree- 
slve  action:  the  former  may  be  said  of  Indtviduala, 
but  the  totter  to  employed  In  the  collective  sente  only. 
Plague,  pestilence,  nmine,  extirfoU :  theswoid  ixter- 
mimaUt;  *So  violent  and  Mack  were  Haman*s  pas- 
sions, that  he  resolved  to  exUrminmU  the  wbote  naUou 
to  which  Mofdecal  belonged.*— Blaik. 

f  O  DEFACE,  DISnCURE,  DEFORM. 
IHfuu^  diajifwty  and  dtfarm  signil>  literally  to 
^mll  Khmffyjkfmrt^  und/orm. 

Defme*  exprenes  more  than  either  dtftrm  or  di*- 
jigwre.  To  defmc*  to  an  act  of  destmctlon  ;  It  to  tlie 
actual  destruciUn  of  that  wbfch  has  before  extotcd :  to 
dUfignv  to  either  an  actofdectrucllon  or  an  enooeous 
execution,  which  takes  away  the  fifiire:  to  deform 
to  ahogether  an  Imperfect  execuikm,  which  renders  the 
form  what  It  should  not  be.  A  thing  to  defaced  by 
design :  It  to  dieifmred  either  by  deston  or  accMent; 
ft  to  deformed  either  by  an  errour  or  by  the  nature  of  tlie 
thing. 

Persons  only  deface ;  persons  or  tlilnfs  diefLgwe; 
things  are  moet  commonly  deformed  or  themselves. 
That  may  be  defaced,  the  fkee  or  external  sorftce  of 
which  may  be  Injured  or  destroyed ; 
Yet  she  had  heard  an  anctont  rumour  fly 
(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky}, 
That  tlmen  to  come  should  see  the  Trcijan  race 
Her  Carthsge  ruin,  and  her  tow'rs  defkce.— DaTBSir. 
That  may  be  di^fijntrtd  or  dtformcd,  the  figure  or  form 
of  which  to  Imperfect  or  may  be  rendered  Imperfrct ; 
*  It  to  but  too  obvious  that  errours  are  commlned  In  thto 
part  of  religion  (devotion).     These  frequently  die- 
figure  Its  appearnnce  before  the  world,  and  subject  it 
10  unjust  reproach.*— BtAia. 
A  beauteous  maid  above ;  but  magick  art 
With  barking  dogs  dtforoCd  her  nether  part. 

DarsBii. 
AfinepalnHngorptoeeof  wriUng  to  dffeccd  which  to 
ton  or  besmeared  with  dirt:  a  fine  buiUling  to  Ho- 
/IfKrsdbyanywantofsymnetry  in  its  parts:  abolld- 
inftod^^;N«adtb«toiiadfeQMrai7ii>altfoini.   A 
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statue  may  be  dtfacedt  di^Uta^  and  d^onmi: 
drfaeed  when  any  violence  is  done  to  the  (bee  or  aay 
outward  part  of  the  body ;  It  to  di^gurod  by  the  kiai 
of  a  limb ;  it  to  deformod  if  made  contrary  to  the  per 


foct  form  of  a  penmn  or  thing  to  be  rspresewred. 

Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  dtfmeed  or  di^igurtd, 
but  ssldom  defonmod ;  animate  objects  are  ehher  die- 
JgMred  or  deformed^  but  not  defaeod.  A  perscai  may 
d^^fLg^r^  himself  by  hto  dress;  be  to  deformed  bf  the 
hand  of  nature. 

BANE,  PEST,  RUm. 

Baas,  In  Its  proper  sense,  to  tlie  name  of  a  potoonota 
Diant ;  ^ss c,  la  French  ^mU,  Latin  pcsiM  a  plague, 
from  pasUsi,  partidpto  of  peace  to  food  upon  or  coa- 
sums :  mm.  In  French  nunOf  Latin  runu^  ftom  me 
to  rush,  signifies  the  fblling  into  a  raw,  or  the  cauee 
of  rtu'n. 

Theee  terms  borrow  their  flgaratlve  sfgnlficatkm 
from  three  of  the  greatest  evito  in  the  world ;  namdy. 
poison,  plague,  and  destruction.  J3«iu  to  saM  of 
things  only ;  peet  of  persons  only :  whatever  r  " 


a  deadly  corruption  to  the  hanat  whoever  to  as  ob- 
noxious as  the  plague  to  a  meet:  luxury  to  the  bane  of 
civil  society ;  gaming  to  the  Aens  of  all  youth ;  syoo- 
phants  are  the  pests  of  society ; 
First  dire  Chlnuera*s  conquest  was  eatotned ; 
ThtopMt  be  slaughter*d  (for  he  read  the  skies), 
And  trusted  heaven's  Infonnlng  piodlgtos.— Pofs. 
Be  this,  O  mother !  your  religlooe  care ; 
1  go  to  rouse  soft  Parto  to  the  war. 
Oh !  would  kind  earth  the  hateAil  wraleh  < 
That  past  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race. 
Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 
Troy  yet  should  floorlah,  and  my  iorrowa  and. 


Bam  when  eompared  with  nrfa  does  not  convey  M 
strong  a  meaning;  the  former  la  In  positive  sense  to 
that  which  tonds  to  mischief; 
PlercM  through  the  dauntless  heart  then  tnmbles  alala, 
And  ftom  hto  fatal  courage  finds  his  Asiis.— Pora. 
Ruin  to  that  whtoh  actaally  caness  ruin :  a  love  of 
plsaswre  to  the  hone  of  all  young  men  wboee  fortune 
depeade  on  the  ezerclee  of  their  taleals :  drinking  to 
the  nrfa  of  all  who  lada%e  theawelves  kk  it  toaiceafc 

POISON,  VENOM. 
Poisam,  bi  French  poison^  cornea  from  the  Laflo 
potia  a  potion  or  drink;  eoiesi,  In  French  vanin, 


Latin  nenonum^  comes  probably  from  uena  the  velnai 
becauae  It  circulates  rapidly  through  the  veins,  and 
infecte  the  blood  In  a  deadly  manner. 

Poiaan  to  a  general  term  ;  In  Its  original  meaning  It 
signifies  any  potion  which  acts  destructively  upon  the 
system ;  ntnom  to  a  species  of  deedly  or  malignant 
poiion:  a  petsen  may  be  either  slow  or  qukk;  a 
vonam  to  always  most  active  In  Its  natore :  n  poiion 
most  be  adminlsiered  inwardly  to  iiave  its  eftct:  a 
•saesi  will  aa  by  an  external  appllcatloo:  thejuica 
of  the  hellebore  to  a  poioon ;  the  tongue  of  the  adder 
and  the  tooth  of  the  viper  contain  asaesi ;  maay 
ptants  are  unfit  to  be  eaten  on  aceoant  of  thepeisensas 
quality  wlildi  to  in  them ;  tlie  Indtone  aro  in  the  haMt 
of  dimiing  the  tipe  of  their  arrows  In  a  venesMas  Julee, 
which  renders  the  sllghiest  wound  mortaL 

The  moral  application  of  theee  lerme  to  cleaily 
drawn  from  their  proper  acceptatkm :  the  petsea  anial 
be  InAieed  or  Injected  Into  tlie  subj<>ct;  the  vtmom  acta 
upon  him  externally:  bad  princlplee  are  justly  com- 
pared  to  a  poieony  whkh  snme  are  eo  unhappy  as  to 
sock  In  with  their  mothers*  milk ;  *  The  Devil  can  eon- 
vey  the  poioon  of  hto  suggestions  quicker  than  tlie  agl* 
tatlon  of  thought  or  the  strtotures  of  foncy.*— Sotmi. 
Th^  sbafto  of  envy  are  oecuilarlv  venomoua  when 
directed  against  those  In  elevated  situatloiis; 
As  the  Mneai  spread 

FilghtAil  eoBvutoioos  wrlth*d  hto  tortur'd  Hmbe. 

FaaTOK. 

TO  OVERTURN,  OVERTHROW,  SUBVERT, 

INVERT,  REVERSE. 

To  seerhfm  to  simply  to  turn  over,  wMch  may  ba 

mare  or  less  gradual:  ant  to  swrOreis  to  Id  throw 
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over,  which  win  be  mora  or  lev  TloleiiL  To 
If  to  turn  •  thing  either  with  let  lido  or  ita  bouom 
vpw ftrd ;  Init  to  nbvert  i«  to  tarn  that  under  which 
•houtd  be  upward :  to  r$verst  is  to  turn  tlmt  before 
whicli  ehould  be  behind  ;  and  to  invert  la  to  place  that 
on  its  head  whidi  should  rest  on  Its  feet  These  terms 
differ  accordingly  in  their  applicaUon  and  circum- 
stances: things  are  overtumtd  by  contrivance  and 
gradual  means;  infidels  attempt  to  overtMm  Chris- 
tianity by  the  aru  of  ridicule  and  falsehood ; 
An  age  is  rip'ning  in  revolving  (^te, 
Wheri  Troy  shall  •vtrham  the  Grecian  state. 

Detom. 
The  French  revolutionists  •MrOrtw  their  lawful 
government  by  every  act  of  violence ; 

Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o*trtkr»w%. 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own.— Oat. 
To  overtwm  Is  said  of  small  matters ;  to  tnivtrt  only 
of  national  or  laige  concerns :  dontestick  economy  may 
be  overtumtd  ;  religious  or  political  establishments  may 
}» tubvcrted ;  'Others,  from  publlck  spirit,  laboured 
to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party  shoukl 
prevail,  must  shake,  and  perhaps  snbvertt  the  Spanish 
power.' — RoBEKTsoN.  Tliat  may  be  •vtrtnnud 
which  is  simpiv  set  up ;  that  Is  tmbttrted  which  has 
been  established :  an  assertion  may  be  overturned  i  the 
best  sanctioned  principles  may  by  artifice  be  subverted. 
To  overlurUf  overthrow,  and  subvert  generally  in- 
volve the  destruction  of  the  thing  so  overturned,  over- 
tkrown,  or  euhvertod,  or  at  least  tender  It  for  the  time 
useless,  and  are,  therefore,  mostly  unallowed  acts; 
but  reveree  and  invert,  which  have  a  more  particular 
•pplication,  have  a  less  specMck  character  of  propriety : 
we  may  reverse  a  proposition  by  taking  ttie  negative 
Instead  of  the  aArmative ;  a  decree  mav  be  revereed 
10  as  to  render  it  nugatory ;  but  both  of  these  acts  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  acconling  to  circumstances;  *Our 
ancestors  affected  a  cotaln  pomp  of  style,  and  this 
afl^lation,  I  suspect,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  so 
frequently  inverting  the  natural  order  of  their  wor<b. 
especially  m  poetry.*— TYtawBiTT.  The  order  of^ 
particular  things  may  be  inverted  to  suit  the  con- 
veoieooe  o€  parties ;  bat  the  order  of  society  cannot 
be  inverted  without  euHerting  all  the  principles  on 
which  civil  society  Is  built ;  *  tie  who  walks  not  up- 
rightly has  neither  fhmi  the  presumption  of  Ood^s 
mercy  reversing  the  decree  of  his  Justice,  nor  from  his 
own  purposes  of  a  (hture  repentance,  any  sure  ground 
to  set  his  foot  upon.*— Sotmi. 

TO  OVERWHELM,  CRUSH. 

To  overwhelM  (v.  7b  overbear)  Is  to  cover  with  a 
heavy  body,  so  that  one  shoukl  sink  under  It :  to  erueh 
is  to  destroy  the  consistency  of  a  thing  by  violent  pres- 
sure. A  thing  may  be  erueked  bv  being  overwhelmed^ 
bat  it  may  be  overwhelwud  without  bieing  crushed) 
and  It  may  be  crushed  without  being  overwhelmed. 
The  ffirl  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the  Capltollne  hill  to 
the  Babines,  is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
their  arms,  by  which  she  was  crushedAo  death.  When 
many  persons  Aill  on  one.  he  may  be  overwhelmed, 
but  not  necessarily  crushed ;  when  a  wapion  goes  over 
a  body.  It  may  be  crushed,  but  not  overwhelmed  i  <  Let 
not  tbe  political  metaphysicks  of  Jacribtns  break  prison, 
tfi  burst  like  a  Levanter,  to  sweep  the  earth  with  their 
hurricane,  and  to  break  nn  the  rountains  of  the  great 
deep  to  overwhelm  us.*- BvaxB. 

Melt  his  cold  heart,  and  wake  dead  aatore  In  him, 

Crush  him  In  thy  arms.— Otwat. 

TO  ROT,  PUTREFY,  CORRUPT. 

The  dissolution  of  bodies  by  an  internal  process  Is 

Implied  by  all  these  terms :  but  tlie  first  two  are  applied 

to  natural  bodies  only;  the  last  to  all  bodies  natuial 

and  moral.    Rot  is  the  strongest  of  all  these  terms ;  It 

denotes  the  last  stage  In  the  progress  of  dissolution : 

futreff  expreaes  tlie  progress  towards  rottenness ;  and 

corruption  the  commencement.    A  Her  fruit  has  ar^ 

rived  at  Its  maturity  or  proper  state  of  ripeness,  It  roU  ; 

Debate  destroys  despatch,  as  fruits  we  see 

Rot  when  they  hang  too  long  upon  the  tree. 

Matt  wblfcb  If  kept  too  long  jmir^; 
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And  draws  the  copkNis  stream  ftomswunpy  ftof^ 
Where  putrefaction  Into  life  ferments.— Tbokmn. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  to  corruption ;  nan 
and  wood  corrupt  with  time;  whatever  is  made,  or 
done,  or  wished  by  men,  is  equally  liable  to  be  corrwvi 
or  to  grow  corrupts 
After  that  they  again  returned  beene. 
That  in  that  gardin  planted  be  agayna 
And  grow  afrtsh,  a<  tliey  had  never  seene 
Flebliy  corroption  nor  mortal  payne.— drtasBB. 


DESTRUCTION,  RUIN. 

Deotruetion,  from  deetrop,  and  the  Latin  dettrum^ 
slgnlOes  literatly  to  unbuikl  that  which  to  raised  up; 
ruin,  from  th9  Latin  ruo  to  (bll,  rigiilfies  to  fah  Into 
pieces:  dettruttion  Is  an  act  of  immediate  violence ; 
ruin  is  a  gradual  process :  a  thing  is  deotrofed  by  some 
external  action  upon  ii;  a  thing  falls  to  mm  of  hself: 
We  witness  destruction  wherever  war  or  the  adverse 
elements  rage ;  we  witness  rvtii  whenever  the  works 
of  man  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of  time.  Neverthe. 
less,  if  destruction  be  more  forcible  and  rapid,  ruin  la 
on  the  otli^r  hand  more  sure  and  complete.  What  Is 
destroped  may  be  rebuilt  or  replaced ;  but  what  Is 
ruined  Is  lost  for  ever ;  It  to  past  reco\'ery. 

When  iiouses  or  towns  are  destroped,  fVesh  ones 
rise  up  in  tiicir  place;  but  when  commerce  to  ruinod, 
it  seldom  returns  to  its  old  course. 

Z>e«tfiictt«ii  admits  of  various  degrees:  mmtoaooM- 
thlng  poititive  and  general.  Tlie  property  of  a  man 
may  be  destroped  to  a  greater  or  lesa  exiaat  withont 
necesnrily  involving  his  ruin ; 

Z><stnic(tsn  hangs  o*er  yon  devoted  wall. 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th*  impending  faH.— Pore 
The  ram  of  a  whole  fbmlly  to  oftentimes  tlw  oont*- 
quenee  of  deHruction  by  fire; 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 

Which  Troy's  prond  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay: 

When  PriBm*8  pow'rs,  and  Frlaro*8  self;  shall  fall. 

And  one  prodigious  mm  swallow  all.— Popb. 

The  health  is  destrooed  by  violent  exercise  or  aone 
other  active  cause ;  it  is  mtn«^  by  a  course  of  laBprn. 
dent  conduct. 

Tlie  happiness  of  a  family  to  destroped  by  brolto  and 
discord ;  tbe  morato  of  a  young  man  are  ruinod  bf  « 
continued  intercourw  with  vicious  companione. 

Destruction  may  be  used  either  in  tlie  proper,  or  the 
Improper  scnre ;  mm  has  mostly  a  moral  appllcatioa. 

'rhe  destruction  of  both  body  and  soul  is  the  con- 
sequence of  sin ;  the  mm  of  a  man,  whether  in  hlB 
temporalor  spiritual  concerns.  Is  Inevitable,  If  he  follow 
the  dictates  of  misguided  passion. 

DESTRUCTIVE,  RUINOUS,  PERNItlOUa 

Destructive  signifies  producing  dMtrurtion  (e.  JDe- 
struction) ;  ruinous j  either  having  oVxausing  mm  (v. 
Deetruction) ;  pemtcious,  from  tlie  Latin  pemideo  or 
per  and  neco  to  kill  vk>lenUy,  signifies  caustog  vlolant 
and  total  dimolutinn. 

Destructive  and  ruinous,  as  the  epithets  of  the  pre* 
ceding  terms,  have  a  similar  dittinciiun  In  their  sense 
and  application :  fire  and  sword  are  destructive  tiiinfs ; 
a  poistm  indeetructive;  consequoices  aremoioaj;  a 
condition  or  sute  is  ruinous ;  intestine  commotiooB 
are  ruinouo  to  the  prosperity  of  a  state ; 

*T  to  yours  to  save  us  If  you  cease  to  fear ; 

Flight,  more  than  shameful,  to  destructive  here. 

PoPB. 

*  There  have  been  found  in  lilstory  few  c 
nns0it#than  that  of  the  Saxons.*— Run b.' 

Pernicious  approaches  nearer  to  destructive  than  to 
ruinous:  both  the  former  imply  tendency  to  dlssola- 
tjon,  which  nisy  be  more  or  less  gradual ;  but  the  latter 
refprs  us  to  the  result  Itself,  to  the  dissolution  as  already 
having  taken  place:  hence  we  speak  of  Uie  Insuumeot 
ur  caii^  as  being  destructive  or  pernicious t  and  tlie 
action  or  event  asmiaa««;  destruUive  to  t>Pplled  In 
the  most  extended  sense  to  every  object  which  haa 
been  created  or  supposed  to  be  so ;  pernicious  to  appU* 
cable  only  to  such  objects  as  act  only  in  a  limited  way: 
sin  to  equally  destructiue  to  both  body  and  soul ;  cer- 
tain food  is  porwiehuM  to  tlw  bo^;  ecrtala  booka  am 
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pmmieiafu  to  tbe  mind ;  *TIm  eflkcH  of  dHrMooa  (lo 
a  aute)  inp€mid0us  to  the  last  degree,  not  only  with 
iffard  to  thoee  adranlagee  which  they  give  tbe  com- 
■KN)  enemy;  but  to  thoee  private  evlla  which  they  pro- 
dooe  in  the  heart  of  aloxMt  every  partkolar  peiaoo.*— 
AooiaoN. 

TO  CONSUME,  DESTROY,  WASTE. 

On«iMM,  In  French  eeN#inH«r,  Latin  c«M«m«,  com- 
pounded  of  cm  and  «iim«,  eignifiM  to  take  awav  aho- 
gother;  dutroy,  in  Latin  iMtriM),  compounded  of  d« 
privative  and  Hnu  to  build,  •ignifiet  to  undo  or  scat- 
ler  that  whi<ar  haa  been  ralMd ;  wsu^  from  the  adjec- 
tive wmtu  or  dM«rt,  •ignifiea  lo  make  waste  or  naked. 

The  idea  of  bringing  that  to  nothing  which  has  been 
aomething  to  common  to  all  tbeee  termi. 

What  to  eenMMcd  Is  lost  for  any  Aiture  purpose ; 
what  is  de$tr0f04  is  rendered  unfit  for  any  purpose 
whatever:  cmuksm  may  therefore  be  to  dtstrojf  as  the 
neans  to  the  end;  thin^  are  often  i—troyU  by  being 
•satwRsd;  when  food  is  fntumed  It  serves  the  io- 
leoded  purpose;  but  when  It  is  dettroftd  it  serves  no 
purpose,  and  is  likewise  unfit  for  any. 

When  iron  is  consumed  by  rust,  or  the  body  by  dla- 
ease,  or  a  bouse  by  tbe  flames,  the  things  In  these  cases 
are  literally  destroyed  by  constmption:  on  the  other 
band,  when  life  or  health  Is  taken  away,  and  when 
things  are  either  worn  or  torn  so  as  to  be  useless,  they 
are^Mtroycd; 

Let  not  a  fierce  unruhr  joy 

The  sottled  quiet  of  the  mind  is«<r«y.— Addison. 

In  the  figurative  signification  cmwimm  Is  synoaymooi 
with  waste  :  ttie  former  implies  a  reducing  to  nothing; 
tlie  latter  conveys  also  tlie  idea  of  misuse:  to  wuulm 
to  e0nsumt  uselessly ;  much  time  is  esnsumtd  in  con- 
plaining,  which  might  be  employed  In  remedying  the 
evils  complained  of;  *  Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a  certain 
mineral,  tells  us  that  a  man  may  ecnstme  his  wliole 
UAi  In  the  study,  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
ks  qualitiea.*— Admsom.  Idlers  waste  their  time  bo- 
cause  tliey  do  not  properly  estimate  Its  value :  those 
who  ssnsume  their  strength  and  their  resources  in  firult- 
less  endeavours  to  effect  what  is  Impracticable,  are 
nnfiued  for  doing  what  might  be  beneficial  to  them- 
selves :  it  is  an  idle  waste  of  one*s  powers  to  employ 
them  in  bulldiiw  up  new  svstems,  and  making  men  dis- 
satisfied with  thoee  already  esublished ; 

For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease, 

Shall  wasts  the  form  whose  crime  It  was  to  please. 

Pop*. 

TO  DEMOLISH,  RAZE.  DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 
The  throwing  down  what  has  been  built  up  Is  tbe 
eommon  idea  included  In  all  these  terms. 

DemtoKskf  from  the  Latin  demelior^  and  moUs  a 
mass,  signifies  to  decompound  what  has  been  In  a  mass ; 
raxe  like  erase  (e.  7V»  blot  out)  signifies  the  making 
smooth  or  even  with  the  ground ;  dismantle^  in  French 
dsmanteUr,  signifies   to   deprive  of  the  mantle   or 

Siard :  destroy,  fVom  the  Latin  (/Mtnto,  compounded  of 
e  privative  is  and  struo  to  build,  signifies  properly  to 
pull  down. 

A  fkbrick  Is  demolished  by  scsttering  aD  Its  compo- 
Bent  parts;  It  is  mostly  an  unlicensed  act  of  caprice; 
It  is  *  rated  by  way  of  punishment,  that  it  may  be  left 
as  a  monument  of  publlck  vengeance;  a  fortress  is  dis- 
wtamtisd  from  motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render 
It  defenceless ;  places  are  dutroved  by  various  means 
and  from  various  motives,  that  tbey  may  not  eidst  any 
loiter. 

Individuals  may  dsmolish ;  justice  causes  a  ravtrs; 
a  general  orders  towers  to  be  dumanaod  and  fortifica- 
tions to  be  destroyed  ; 

From  tbe  dtmolisVd  tow*rs  tbe  Trojans  throw 

Huge  heaps  of  stones,  that  falling  crush  the  foe. 

DavoBN. 

Great  Diomcde  ban  compassM  round  with  walls 

The  city  which  Argyripa  he  calls. 

From  his  own  Argos  nam*d ;  we  touch*d  with  joy 

The  rcqral  band  that  rat*d  unhappy  Troy.— DaToaw. 

•  Vide  AbbeGirard:  «<I>aiioUr,  raa 
4ilnili«.** 


0*er  tbe  drear  spot  see  desolation  spread, 
And  tlie  dismsmUsd  walls  In  ruin  lie.~MooKB. 
We,  for  myself  I  speak,  and  all  the  nanne 
Of  Grecians  who  to  Troy's  destructism.  came, 
Not  one  but  sulfered  and  too  dearly  bought 
The  prlxe  of  honour  which  In  arms  be  sought 

Dmroav. 

TO  BEREAVE,  DEPRIVE,  STRIP. 

Bertavs,  In  Saxon  hsreajlask,  German  hsrtaiism,  ttc 
Is  compounded  of  hs  and  reave  or  reft,  Saxon  rsij/Un, 
German  ranbem^  Low  German  ree/ni,  Itc.  Latin  r«- 
pima  and  rapio  to  catch  or  seise,  signifying  to  take 
away  contrary  to  one's  wishes:  dmnvs,  compounded 
of  d«  and^r»v«,  French  ^o«r,  Latin  privo,  uompri- 
VMS  private,  signifies  to  niske  that  one's  own  wblcb 
was  another's ;  strip  is  in  German  streifen^  Low  Ger- 
mau  streipen^  stroepeMf  Swedish  strii/va,  probably 
changed  from  tbe  Latin  surripio  to  snatch  by  stealth. 

To  bereave  expresses  more  than  deprive,  but  less 
than  strip,  whicli  In  thto  sense  is  figurative,  and  de- 
notes a  total  bereavemsnt;  one  Is  bereaved  of  children, 
deprived  of  pleasures,  and  stripped  of  property :  we 
are  bereaved  of  that  on  which  we  wt  most  value; 
the  act  of  bereaving  does  violence  to  oUr  inclinatkw: 
we  are  deprived  of  tbe  ordinary  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  lifo ;  they  cease  to  be  ours:  we  are  stripped 
of  the  things  which  we  nsost  want ;  we  are  thereby 
rendered  as  it  were  naked.  Deprivations  are  prepara- 
tory to  bereavsmsnts  ;  if  we  cannot  bear  the  one  pa- 
tiently, we  may  expect  to  sink  under  the  other;  com- 
mon prudence  should  teach  us  to  look  with  unconcern 
on  our  deprivations :  Christian  fkith  should  enable  us 
to  consider  every  bereavement  as  a  step  to  perfection ; 
that  when  striwped  of  all  worldly  goods  we  may  ba 
Invested  with  those  more  exalted  and  lasting  bonoun 
which  await  tiie  faithful  disciple  of  Christ. 

We  are  bereaved  of  our  dearest  hopes  and  aiOojr- 
meuts  by  the  dispensations  of  Providence; 
O  first-created  Being,  and  thou  great  Word, 
Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  sO ; 
Why  am  I  thus  bsrsav'd  thy  prhas  decree  1 

MWTdl. 

Cssnaltics  dsprivs  us  of  msny  little  advantages  or 
gratifications  which  fUI  in  our  way ; 

Too  daring  bard !  whose  onsuccessftol  pride 
Th*  hnnw>rtBl  muses  in  their  art  defied ; 
Th*  avenging  muses  of  the  light  of  day 
Deprived  bis  eyes,  and  snaicb*d  bis  volea  away. 

Pops. 

Men  are  active  In  strtpming  each  other  of  their  Just 
rights  and  privileges ;  *  From  the  uncertainty  of  Ilfh| 
moralists  have  endeavoured  to  sink  the  estimation  or 
iu  pleasures,  and  If  they  could  not  s(n>  theseductlona 
of  vice  of  toeir  present  enjoyment,  at  least  to  load 
them  with  tbe  fear  of  their  end.*— MACKBasis. 

DEPREDATION,  ROBBERY. 

Depredation,  In  Latin  deprmdatio.  (torn  prmda  a 
prey,  signifies  the  act  of  spoiling  or  laying  waste,  as 
well  as  taking  away ;  robbery,  on  the  other  hand,  sig 
nifies  simply  the  removal  or  taking  away  from  anoibar 
by  violence.  Every  deprodatisn,  therefnrr ,  includes  a 
robbery,  but  not  vies  versd.  A  depredation  Is  always 
attended  with  mischief  to  some  one,  though  notalways 
with  advantage  to  the  depredator;  but  tbe  rsMer 
always  calculates  on  getting  something  for  himselH 
Depredations  are  often  commhtod  for  the  indolgenca 
of  private  animosity ;  robbery  Is  always  commuted 
fhim  a  thirst  for  gain. 

Depredation  Is  either  the  puMlck  act  of  a  commu- 
nity, or  the  private  act  of  Individuals;  rohbery  mostly 
the  private  act  of  Indlvidnals.  Depredations  are  com- 
niltted  wherever  the  occasion  oflbra ;  In  open  or  covert 
places:  robberies  are  committed  eitlier  on  the  persona 
or  houses  of  individuals.  In  former  times  neighbour 
Ing  states  used  to  commit  frequent  dqrredattons  on 
each  other,  even  when  not  In  a  state  of  open  hostility; 
robberies  were,  however,  then  less  fVequent  than  at 
present :  *  As  tbe  delay  of  making  war  may  sometimes 
be  detrtmantal  to  individuals,  who  have  sufAred  by 
dspr$datisma  (kom  Ibialgn  potantaias,  oar  laws  hiT% 
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6  tiririsct  wttb  powcn  to 
impel  Hm  pr«rogmtlv«,  Inr  dlreetinf  tlM  nlnistera  to 
{■roe  letteiB  of  iii«rque/— BtACKaroiiB.  *  From  all 
this,  wbftt  U  my  Inference  1  That  this  new  ayaiem  of 
r^bherf  In  France  cannot  be  rendered  tafo  by  any  art.' 

— BCEKB. 

D^nrtdmtien  la  need  in  the  proper  and  bad  aefiae, 
for  aniiiialt  aa  well  aa  for  men ;  robheiy  may  be  em- 
ployed figuratively  and  In  the  Indifferent  aenae.  Birds 
are  great  itmrUaUv  in  the  comlielda ;  bees  may  be 
•aid  to  phinder  or  re»  the  flowera  of  tbair  aweda. 


TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAl,  ABRIDOE. 

Deprtv*  (v.  To  hfremve)  conveys  the  Idea  of  either 
taklnf  away  that  which  one  has,  or  witbhoMInc  that 
which  one  may  have;  debar^  from  d«  and  Act,  slgiiffy- 
iiig  to  prevent  by  menns  of  a  bar,  conveys  the  Idea 
only  of  withholding;  ubridg*  (o.  TV  mhrUgt)  conveys 
that  also  of  taking  away.  Depriving  Is  a  coercive 
measure ;  debar  and  aJbtiigt  are  merely  acts  of  autho- 
rity. We  are  deprived  of  that  which  Is  of  the  first 
necessity;  wejirerf«6arred  of  privileges,  enjoyments, 
oppoiionltles,  Ac. ;  we  are  albrtdged  of  comrortt,  plea- 
sures, conveniences,  Blc.  Criminals  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty ;  their  friends  are  in  extraordinary  cases 
debarred  the  privilege  of  seeing  them ;  thus  men  are 
often  abridged  of  their  comforts  in  consequence  of 
their  own  faults. 

Deprivation  and  debmrriug  sometlmoa  arise  fhnn 
iChlnga  as  well  as  persons ;  mbridfinjr  Is  always  tlie 
■voluntary  act  of  conscious  agents.  Misfortunes  some- 
times derive  a  person  of  the  means  of  livinc ;  tlie 
•poor  are  often  debarred^  by  their  poverty,  of  uie  op- 
portunity to  learn  their  duty;  it  mav  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  abridge  young  people  or  their  pleasures 
when  they  do  not  know  bow  to  make  a  good  use  of 
them.  Rellgloo  teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
■everest  deprivations ;  It  Is  painful  to  be  debarred  tlie 
aociety  of  tliose  we  love,  or  to  abridge  others  of  any 
advantage  wbkli  they  have  baao  in  the  habit  of  en- 

When  tiaed  aa  refleellve  verba  tbey  pwaeiva  the 
■anw  analocy  in  their  signification.  An  extravagant 
parson  doprtvea  himself  of  the  power  of  doing  good ; 
*  Of  what  small  moment  to  your  real  happiueas  are 
jnany  of  those  injuries  which  draw  forth  yu«r  resent- 
ment t  Can  they  derive  you  of  peace  of  conscience, 
4>f  the  satisfaction  of  having  acted  a  right  partr~ 
Blair.  A  person  may  debar  himself  of  any  pleasure 
from  particuhir  motives  of  prudence;  *  Active  and 
maaeullne  spirits.  In  the  vigour  of  youth,  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest  If  they  debar  themselves 
ttotn  aimina  at  a  noble  oMect,  their  desires  will  move 
^lownward.  ~HroBS8.  A  miser  bridge*  himself  of 
«very  enjoyment  in  order  to  gratify  his  rulhig  passion ; 
^The  personal  liberty  of  individuala  In  this  kingdom 
«eannot  ever  be  abridged  at  the  mere  diacfetion  of  the 
4»agistrate.*— BLAOLSTONa. 


<7APTtmE,  SEIZUfiE,  PBIZB. 

Capture^  in  French  capture^  Latin  eaptmrm^  firom 
•aptuMt  participle  of  capio  to  take,  signifies  either  the 
act  of  taking,  or  ttie  tlithg  taken,  but  mostly  the  for- 
mer; eeiture,  ftom  sttss,  in  French  «at«tr,  signifies 
only  the  actof  sstsia/;  priie^  In  French  »m«,  from 
prie^  participle  of  ^rmdrs  to  take,  signifles  only  tba 
thing  taken. 

Capture  and  eeitmre  diflbr  in  the  mode :  a  capture  Is 
made  Iry  force  of  arms;  a  eeiiure  by  direct  and  per- 
aonal  violence.  The  captmre  of  a  town  or  an  island 
requires  an  army:  the  seiiure  of  property  ts  effected 
by  the  exertions  of  an  Individual.  A  sMzitrs  always 
requires  some  force,  which  a  c^^rturs  doea  not  A 
««l>(itr«  may  be  made  on  aa  unresistinf  object;  It  is 
merely  the  lakina  into  possession:  a  eeivure  supposes 
much  eagerness  for  possession  on  the  one  hand,  aiu^ 
reluctance  to  yield  on  the  other.  Mercliant  vessels  are 
eaptured  which  are  not  in  a  state  to  make  resistance; 
contrattand  goods  are  eeiud  by  tiie  police  officers. 

A  caster* has  always  something  lesilimate  in  It;  It  Is 
a  publlck  measure  flowiiiff  fVom  aothorlty.  or  in  the 
course  of  lawftil  warl^ra ;  *  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Wood. 
In  bia  esany  on  the  original  jaanioa  aad  wrklnga  or 
.Uomer,  inclines  to  think  the  lilad  and  Odyasay  wart 


flalsliai  abotttlialf  a  caKory  attar  tlw  actors  of  Tsay. 
— CvicBKELAra.  A  sstxKrs  la  a  private  meaaura,  ft^ 
qnewtiy  as  wnlawfkl  and  uajuat  as  It  la  violent ;  it  da- 
pends  oa  the  wUI  of  the  individual;  'Maay  of  th* 
daafars  impaled  of  old  to  exorbiuat  wealth  are  now 
at  an  end.  The  rich  are  ndther  waylaid  by  lobfceia, 
nor  watched  by  InfomMrs;  there  la  aoching  to  b« 
dreaded  ftom  proaettotlona  or  Mi'xarss.*— JoHNsoit.  A 
capture  la  general,  it  respects  the  act  of  taklnf:  a 
prita  ki  particular,  h  regarda  the  object  taken,  and  Its 
value  to  the  captor:  many  camturea  are  made  by  ae« 
which  never  become  pritea ;  *  Betislble  of  their  own 
force,  and  alhired  by  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a  pntOj 
the  northern  barbariana,  In  the  reign  of  Arcadiaa  and 
Uonorius.  asaalled  at  once  an  the  ftooiierior  iba  Ro- 
man empire.*~Hu]». 

BOOTY,  SPOIL,  PRET. 
Tbeaa.words  mark  a  spades  of  capture. 
Bootp,  In  French  buttn^  Danish  *yrr«,  Dutch  bwft, 
Teutonlck  beute,  probaMy  cornea  from  the  Teaiooiek 
bat  a  useful  thing,  denoOng  the  thing  taken  for  lia  use ; 
epoHf  In  French  depouilUf  Latin  jrpsfhrai,  In  Greek 
ckOmv,  signifies  the  things  stripped  off  from  the  dead, 
from  «vXd«,  Hebrew  SSo  to  •poil;/'^*  In  Frescll 
praia,  Latin  prmda,  Is  not  improbably  changed  froaa 
prmndOf  prtmda^  or  prtkemde  to  lay  bold  of,  ngniiyinc 
the  thing  seised. 

The  first  two  are  used  aamllltarv  terma  or  In  attacloa 
on  an  enemy,  the  latter  in  cases  of  particQlar  violence. 
The  aoldler  geta  his  bootw;  the  combatant  hie  tpmU  ; 
Ibeeamivomasaalmalhlsvrsf.    ITssCf  respects  what 
Is  of  personal  aervloa  to  tbe  caplor;  omaiio  whatever 
aarvea  to  designate  Ma  triumph ;  arsy  fadadea  what- 
ever gratlflca  the  appeUta  and  Is  to  be  conanmed 
When  a  town  Is  taken,  aokHers  are  loa  b«sy  la  tlw 
work  ofdeauttion  aad  ariacMef  to  carry  away  mmth 
haatp ;  In  every  battle  the  arma  aad  peiaooal  psupaitf 
of  the  riain  enemy  are  tlie  lawAil  apaiU  of  the  victor; 
the  hawk  pouncea  oo  tala  |»ny,  aad  cairlaa  bin  op  to 
Ms  nest; 
T  was  In  the  dead  of  nfarht,  when  sleep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  tolls,  oar  minds  with  caia% 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  apoeara : 
A  bkKidy  shroud  he  seem'd,  and  bath*d  in  teaia, 
Unlike  that  Hector  who  retum*d  from  tolla 
Of  war,  trinmpliant  in  iEaclan  syetls.— DEram. 
Greedineas  stimulatea  to  tMkebootf;  ambltloa  pra- 
duces  an  eagerneaa  for  apaiU ;  a  lerocloas  appetite 
hnitels  to  a  aearch  for  jrr^.    Among  the  ancients  th« 
prisoners  of  war  who  were  made  riaves  constituted  a 
part  of  their  boHv;  and  even  ia  later  periods  mch  a 
capture  waa  good  baatp,  when  ransom  was  paid  for 
thoae  who  coald  liberate  themselvaa.    Among  aoaw 
savages  the  head  or  limb  of  an  enemy  ooostltuted  part 
of  their  epoilM.    Among  cannlbala  the  prisoncra  of  war 
are  the^sy  of  the  ooaquerora. 

Beefy  and  pre^  are  often  used  In  an  extended  and 
figurative  sense.  Plunderers  obtain  a  rich  baotp;  tba 
diligent  bee  returna  loaded  with  iia  baatv;*  'Wbea 
they  (the  French  National  Assembly)  had  finally  da- 
lermined  on  a  atate  resource  from  chareh  Aeefy,  they 
came  on  tlie  14th  of  April,  1790,  to  a  aolemn  reaohn 
tion  on  the  autriact^^BoREa.  It  la  neccasary  that 
animals  should  becon>e  a  prep  to  man.  In  order  that 
man  nwy  not  become  a  prep  to  them;  everv  thing  la 
nature  becomea  a  prep  to  another  thing,  which  In  Itt 
turn  folia  a  prep  to  something  else.  Allls  chanfe  boc 
order.  Man  is  a  prep  to  the  diseases  of  hia  body  or 
hia  mind,  and  after  dMth  lo  the  worma ; 

The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  ford 

Forth  drags  the  bleating  ar«y,  ne*er  drank  her  nDk, 

Nor  wove  her  wanning  fleeos.— Tbombow. 


RAVAGE,  DESOLATION,  DEVASTATION. 

Ravage  cornea  from  the  Latin  rapia^  and  the  Greek 
ipvd^w,  signif^ng  a  selxlng  or  tearing  away;  daaalm' 
Uout  from  eolus  tfone,  signifies  made  solitary  or  re- 
duced to  aolltode;  devattatiem.  In  Latin  dsvasCatfs^ 
fVom  itsvaste  to  lay  waste,  algalflea  redoetng  to  a  waste 


•  Vide  RoiibtQd:  "  Prokt  batlo.** 
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JtMflM  «cpr«Mt  lea  tlma  either  4«#»l«tf<m  or  de- 
9€§Ution:  a  breaking,  tearinc,  or  dcMroying  to  Im- 
plied to  Um  word  rmoag*  ;  but  the  ifoUtion.  (oea  to 
the  entire  unpeopUog  a  land,  and  the  devoBlaUon  to  the 
•utire  clearinf  away  of  every  veatiae  of  cultivation. 
Torrenta,  flamea,  teuipeata,  and  wild  beaala  mag*; 
Beaate  of  prey  retire,  that  aU  night  long, 
Urg*d  by  neceadty,  had  rang*d  the  dark. 
At  If  their  con«:loua  ranag*  abonn*d  the  U^ 
AahaiD*d.~TBOMeoji. 
War,  plague,  and  Amine  ie$§laU; 

Amid  thy  bow*ri  the  tyrant»i  hand  la  aeen, 
And  iM9Utwn  iMtdene  aU  thy  green. 

GoLoaicrni. 

Armiea  of  barbarlane,  who  Inundate  a  country,  carry 
0l0vHation  with  them  wherever  they  go ;  *  How  much 
the  etrengtb  of  the  Roman  republick  m  Impaired,  and 
what  dreadAil  dn«uULti»n  haa  gone  forth  Into  all  Its 
provinces !'~Hblmoth  {Letters  of  Oieere),  •No- 
thing resists  ravagea^  they  are  rapid  and  terrible; 
nothing  arrests  duelatUu^  it  Is  cruel  and  unpHylng; 
devetatiim  spares  uothtnc.  It  la  ferocioua  and  Inde- 
fatigable. Ravages  spread  alarm  and  terrour;  ds**- 
IflCiM,  grief  and  despair;  devastatUmt  dread  and 
horrour. 

Ravage  Is  employed  likewise  In  the  moral  applica- 
tion ;  desolation  and  devastation  only  In  the  proper  ap- 
Cication  to  countries.     Disease  makes  Its  ranagse  on 
«iity :  death  makes  its  ravages  among  men  in  a  more 
terrible  degree  at  one  time  than  at  another ; 
Would  one  think  'twere  poadble  for  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  aoul  1— Addisoh. 


OVERSPREAD,  OVERRUN,  RAVAGE. 
To  oversprsad  signlfiea  simply  to  cover  the  whole 
aarfaoe  of  a  body ;  but  to  overrun  Is  a  mode  of  spread- 
ing, namely,  by  running:  things  In  general,  therefore, 
are  said  to  overspread  which  admit  of  extension ;  no- 
thing can  be  said  to  overrun  but  what  literally  or 
flgurativelv  runs:  the  face  iaever^^ead  with  spots; 
the  ground  is  overrun  with  weeds.  To  overrun  and 
to  ravage  are  both  employed  to  imply  the  active  and 
extended  destruction  of  an  enemy ;  nut  Ute  former  ex- 
presses more  than  the  latter ;  a  small  bodv  may  ravage 
In  particular  parts;  but  immense  numb^  are  said  to 
overrun^  as  they  run  Into  every  part:  the  Barbarians 
overran  all  Europe,  and  settled  in  different  countries ; 
deuchments  are  sent  out  to  ravage  the  country  or 
neighbourhood;  'The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the 
darkness  that  overspread  the  land  for  three  days,  are 
described  with  great  strength/^ADmsoii.  *  Most  dee- 
potlck  governments  are  naturally  overrun  with  igno- 
rance and  barbarity.*— Addison.  *  While  Herod  was 
absent,  the  thieves  of  Trachonltea  ravaged  with  their 
depredations  all  the  parts  of  Judea  and  C«ilo-8yrla 
that  lay  within  thair  reach.*~PaiDBAuz. 


RAPINE,  PLUNDER,  PILLAGE. 
The  Idea  of  property  taken  from  another  contrary  to 
his  consent  Is  included  in  all  these  terms :  but  the  term 
rapine  Includes  most  violence;  plunder  includes  moat 
removal  or  carrying  away ;  pillage  most  search  and 
acrutiny  after.    A  soldier,  who  makes  a  sudden  incur- 
sion Into  an  enemy's  country,  and  carries  away  what- 
ever comes  within  his  reach,  is  guilty  of  rapine; 
Upon  the  banks 
Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  thro*  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  rapine  OBca.~8oMBavtLLB. 
Robbers  frequently  carry  away  much  plunder  when 
they  break  into  houses ;  '  Ship-money  was  pitched  n'pon 
as  flt  to  be  formed  by  excise  and  taxes,  and  the  burden 
of  the  subjects  took  off  by  plunderings  and  sequestra- 
tions.*—Soctr.    When  an  army  sack  a  town  they 
atrip  it  of  every  thing  that  Is  to  be  found,  and  go  away 
loaded  with  pillage;  'Although  the  Eretrians  for  a 
esoluteiy  to  t'     '  '         "^  ' 


time  stood  resolutely  to  the  defence  of  their  city.  It  was 
given  up  by  treachery  oo  the  seventh  day,  and  pillaged 
and  destroyed  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  by  the  Per- 


•VideRoubfttid:  **  Ravager,  detoler,  devitfar,  mo- 


slans.*— CtmanLiLiin.  Mischief  and  bloodsbadatlmd 
le;  loss  attends  jrtendcr;  dist 
ever  there  has  been  pillage. 


rapine;  loss  attends  ^tender ;  distresa  and  ruia  follow 
wherv 


RAPAaOUS,  RAVENOUS.  VORACIOUS. 

RmpaeiouM,  In  Latin  rapax,  fWw  rapio  to  seize,slg- 

Aes  seising  or  grasping  a  thing  wltli  an  eaaer  desire 

to  have;  ravenous^  from  the  LaUn  ra^iae  a  Airy,  and 

rapio  to  seise,  aignifiea  the  same  as  rapacious  ;  voror 

eious,  from  voro  to  devour,  signiOes  ao  eagemeas  to 


The  idea  of  greediness,  which  forma  the  leadinf 
features  in  the  slgnifieatioo  of  aU  these  terms,  is  varied 
la  the  sutiject  and  the  object:  rapaeioua  is  the  quality 
peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men  who  are  actuated 
\n  a  similar  spirit  of  plunder;  'A  display  of  our 
wealth  before  robbera  is  not  the  way  to  restrain  their 
botdnen,  or  to  Ifssen  their  ra^actfy.*— Burxb.  Ror 
venous  and  voracious  ara  common  to  all  animals, 
when  impelled  by  hunger.  The  beasss  of  the  forest 
areriy««se»satallilmea;  all  animals  are  more  or  less 
ravenous  or  voraciouo^  as  circumstances  may  make 
them :  the  rapacious  appllea  to  the  seising  of  other 
animals  as  food ;  the  ravenous  applies  to  the  seising  of 
any  thing  which  one  takea  for  one's  food ; 
Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  bum^ 
And  once  again  the  rao'iMM  birds  retnm. 

DaTSBV. 
A  lk)n  is  rapacious  when  It  seiseson  its  jpicy ;  It  b 
ravenous   in  the  act  of  consuming  It.     The  word 
ravenous  respects  the  haste  with  which  one  eats;  the 
word  voraeiouM  respects  the  quantity  which  one  ooo- 


Bre  yoQ  remark  another's  sin, 
Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within ; 
Control  thy  more  voracious  bill. 
Nor  for  a  breakfost  naUona  kUI.— Gat. 
A  ravenous  person  Is  loath  to  wait  for  the  draHlngor 
his  food :  lie  consumes  it  without  any  preparation :  • 
voracious  person  not  only  eata  In  haste,  but  he  eon 
sumes  great  quantities,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  a 
long  time.     AbsUnence  firom  food,   for  an  unosoal 
length,  will  make  any  healthy  creatareravraeiui  habit- 
ual intemperance  In  eating,  or  a  diseased  appetite,  wUl 
produce  veradtf. 

As  the  leading  idea  tn  the  term  rapaeiouM  Is  that  of 
plunder,  it  may  be  extended  to  things  flgorativehr; 
'Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of  church- 
men, grudge  them  those  small  remains  of  ancient  pie^, 
which  the  rapacity  of  some  agea  has  scarce  left  to  too 
church.'~-SniAT. 

SANGUINARY.  BLOODY,  BLOOD-THIRSTY. 

SanguinaTyt  ftxm  sanguis^  Is  emplmred  both  In  the 
sense  of  bloo^  or  having  blood f  bleod-tkirstfy  or  tha 
thirsUnc  after  blood :  sangutnarf^  In  the  firat  case,  re- 
lates oiUy  to  blood  shed,  as  a  sanguinary  eneagemeot, 
or  a  sanguinary  conflict :  *  They  have  seen  the  rreneh 
rebel  against  a  mild  and  lawful  monarch^wlth  mora 
fury  than  ever  any  people  has  been  known  to  rise 
against  the  most  Illegal  usurper  or  the  roost  samjfuinarf 
tyrant.*— BtnixB.  Bloody  is  used  in  the  fluniliar  ap- 
plication, to  denote  the  simple  presence  of  blood,  as  a 
bloody  coat,  or  a  bloody  sword ; 

And  from  the  wound. 
Black  bloody  drops  distUi*d  upon  the  ground. 

DaYOBB. 

In  the  second  ease,  sanguinary  is  employed  to  eha* 
racterixe  the  tempers  of  persons  only ;  blood-thirsty  to 
characterize  the  tempers  of  persons  or  animals:  the 
French  revolution  has  given  ue  many  specimens  how 
sangvinoary  men  may  become  who  are  abandoned  to 
their  own  fbrious  jmsstons;  tigera  are  by  nature  the 
most  blood-tktrsty  of  all  creatures ;  '  The  Peruvians 
fought  not  Ilka  the  Mexicans,  to  ghit  blsod-tkirsty  divi- 
nities with  human  saeridees.'— Robbbtsob. 

TO  ENCROACH,  INTRENCH,  INTRUDE, 

INVADE,  INFRINGE. 

Encroach^  In  French  encrocker^  is  compounded  of  s» 

or  in  and  erowek  cringe  or  creep,  signlfybig  to  creep  faMo 

anythtof;  AUrmuA,  eoapoanded  of  A  aod  CrmcA,^* 
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BiflM  to  tr§iuk  or  dif  bmrond  one's  own  iato  ■iiotlMr*a 
ground ;  HUmdt,  ftom  the  Latin  ntrud»,  e^ilflee  lite- 
rally to  thruct  upon ;  and  titeede,  from  mv«a»,  aignilW 
to  march  in  upon;  infrinfey  Uoax  the  Latin  infringe, 
compounded  of  m  and  frmgo^  signiAee  to  break  In 
upon. 

All  these termi  denote  as  unaatborlsed  procedure; 
but  the  two  former  deslfntto  gentle  or  silenl  actions, 
the  latter  vi<rfent  if  not  noisy  actions. 

Emtrotk  Is  often  an  imperceptible  actioo,  performed 
with  such  art  as  to  elude  obeervation ;  It  Is,  according 
to  lu  derivation,  an  insensible  creeping  into:  MtrmcA 
is  In  fkct  a  species  of  ciwrsecAaiait,  namely,  that  per- 
ceptible species  which  conslsu  in  exceeding  the  bound- 
•rtre  in  marking  out  the  ground  or  space :  It  should  be 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  parent  to  check  the  flrat  In- 
dications of  an  •ntr—ehinr  disposition  In  their  chil- 
dren ;  according  to  the  building  laws,  it  Is  made  action- 
able for  any  one  to  titfmc4  upon  the  street  or  pobllck 
road  with  their  houses  or  gardens. 

In  an  extended  apphcation  of  these  terroa  we  may 
speak  of  tmcfrntkoig  on  a  peraon*s  time,  or  tntrsadb- 
iN/on  the  sphere,  fcc  of  another :  iiumds  and  titvedf 
designate  an  unauthoriied  entry;  the  former  In  viola- 
tion of  right,  equity,  or  food  manners;  the  latter  In 
violotlon  of  publick  law :  the  former  Is  more  commonly 
applied  to  individuals;  the  latter  to  nations  or  laige 
communities:  uubiddeo  guests  ntntds  themselves 
aometlmes  into  (kinilies  to  their  no  small  annoyance; 
an  army  never  innmit*  a  country  without  doing  some 
mischief:  nothing  evinces  a  greater  Ignorance  and  Im- 
pertinence than  to  intrudt  one's  self  Into  any  company 
where  we  may  of  course  expect  to  be  unweleoroe  ;  in 
the  feudal  times,  when  civil  power  was  Invested  In  the 
hands  of  the  itobility  and  petty  princes,  they  were  In- 
cessantly invdimg  each  other's  territories;  *It  Is  ob- 
aerved  by  one  of  the  (kthersthat  he  who  restrains  him- 
self In  tlie  use  of  things  lawful  will  never  •ner^mek 
upon  things  forbidden.*— JonmoM.  *  Religion  m- 
trtmtku  apoo  none  of  oar  privileges,  innudu  none  of 
uur  pleasures.'— Sotrm.  *  One  or  the  chief  character* 
laticRs  of  the  golden  age,  of  the  age  in  which  neither 
care  nor  danger  had  intrudti  on  mankind,  Is  the  com- 
munity of  possessions.'— JoBMsoM. 

Iu9ad$  has  likewise  an  Improper  as  well  as  a  proper 
neeepcation ;  in  the  former  case  it  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  infringe:  we  speak  of  invading  rigbU,or  infrtng- 
img  rights ;  but  the  former  Is  an  act  of  greater  violence 
than  the  latter:  by  an  authorised  exorcise  of  power 
the  rights  of  a  people  may  be  invudtd;  by  gradual 
steps  and  Imperceptible  means  their  liberties  may  be 
in/ring^ :  tavede  Is  used  only  for  publick  privllMes  ; 
infringt  Is  applied  also  to  those  which  belong  to  ibdl- 

King' John  of  England  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
Barons  in  so  senseless  a  manner  as  to  give  them  a 
cokmr  for  their  resistance ;  it  is  of  Importance  to  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  society  that  men  should,  In 
their  dlflerent  relations,  sutions,  and  duties,  guard 
against  any  infringement  on  the  sphere  or  depart- 
ment of  such  as  come  into  the  closest  connexion  with 
them; 

No  sooner  were  bis  eyes  In  dumber  bound. 
When  from  above  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
HvMdee  Ills  ears.— DavotN. 
*  The  King's  partisans  maintained  that,  while  the  prince 
commands  no  military  force,  he  will  In  vain  by  violence 
attempt  an  infringement  of  laws  ao  clearly  defined  by 
■  of  late  disputes.'— UoMB. 


Why  bast  then,  Satan,  brake  the  bouds  ptmaWA 

To  thy  tren«/resMMw7— UtLTOS. 
It  is  the  bosinem  of  government  to  see  that  the  right* 
and  privileges  of  Individuals  or  pnrtlcalar  bodies  b« 
not  infringed:  policy  but  too  frequeody  runs  counwr 
to  equity;  where  the  parttoolarinterasis  of  princes  am 
more  regarded  than  the  dictates  of  conscience,  trentien 
and  compacta  are  flrat  9ieUte4  and  then  justified:  ttM 
passions,  when  not  kept  under  proper  control,  will 
ever  hurry  men  on  to  tren/ijrrsss  the  limits  oc  rlgtal 


TO  INFRINGE,  VIOLATE,  TRANSGRESS. 

Infringe^  v.  TV  eineroiuki  vteUUe^  (torn  the  Latin 
frie  force,  signifies  to  use  force  towards ;  trane/rMs,  v. 
Offence. 

Civil  and  moral  laws  are  infringed  by  thoee  who  act 
4n  opposhion  to  them ;  *  I  hold  friendship  to  be  a  very 
holy  Ifague,  and  no  less  tlian  a  placle  lo  infringe  It.* 
— llowBLL.  Treaties  and  engnftements  ate  vieleted 
by  thoee  who  do  not  hold  them  sscred; 

No  violated  leagues  with  sharp  remorse 

Shall  sling  the  conscious  victor.— SoMERVfLLa. 
The  bounds  which  are  prescribed  bv  the  moral  law  are 
Srmnegreteed  by  tboaa  who  are  guiltjr  of  any  excan; 


INFRINGEMENT,  INFRACTION. 
hfriugemenl  and  tn/ractMn,  which  are  both  dn- 
rived  train  the  Latin  verb  imfrimgn  w  framge  (a.  TV 
infringe)^  are  employed  aceording  to  the  difihreat 
aenses  of  the  verb  tnfringe:  the  former  being  applied 
to  the  richta  of  Individuals,  either  In  their  domesilcic 
or  paMIck  capacity;  and  the  latter  rather  to  national 
transnetloas.  Politeness,  which  teaches  us  what  in 
due  to  every  man  In  the  smaUesl  concerns,  coosidecn 
any  unasked-for  Interference  In  the  private  afiSiIrs  of 
another  as  an  tt^rtngewunif  *  We  see  with  Orestea 
(or  rather  with  Sophocles),  that  **  It  Is  fit  that  such 
gross  infringemnUe  of  the  moral  law  (as  porricidn) 
should  be  punished  with  death."' — Mackxksic 
Equity,  which  eiOolns  on  nations  as  well  as  indivkia- 
ak,  an  attentive  consideration  to  the  interests  of  tlin 
whole,  forbids  the  ti^recCMn  of  a  treaty  in  any  caaa; 
<  No  people  can,  without  the  m/Vact>enof  the  univerani 
league  of  social  beings,  incite  those  practices  hi  an- 
other dominion  which  they  wouki  themsdvas  pnalak 
in  their  own.'— Johxson. 


INVASION,  INCURSION,  IRRUPTION, 
INROAD. 
The  Idea  of  making  a  forcible  entrance  Into  a  forelfB 
territory  Is  common  to  all  these,    /avs^tea,  from  vade 
to  go,  expresses  merely  this  general  Idea,  without  anj 
particular  qualification :  tneureien^  from  emrre  to  run, 
signifies  a  hasty  and  sudden  invaeien  j  rrm^ttM,  from 
rumpo  to  break,  signifies  a  particularly  vlolem  invaeien  $ 
tareed,  from  t«  and  read^  signifies  a  making  a  road  or 
way  for  one's  self,  which  Includes  invaeiem  and  occu- 
pation.   Invaeum  is  said  of  that  which  passes  In  dis- 
tant lands ;  Alexander  invaded  India ;  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  made  ao  <na«etea  Into  Italy  i 
The  natkNis  of  the  Ausonlan  shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadfbl  rumour,  from  afar, 
Of  arm'd  nieasien,  and  embmoe  the  war. 

Drtixm. 
faatreien  Is  bbM  of  neighbooring  sUtes;  the  bor- 
derere  on  each  side  the  Tweed  used  to  make  frequent 
ineureiene  Into  England  or  Scotland ;  *  Britain  bv  Itn 
sliuatlon  was  removed  from  the  fViry  of  these  bar- 
barous matrttMU.'— Hi7Mt.  luvaeiem  is  the  act  of  a 
regular  army;  it  is  a  systematick  military  movement: 
irmntien  is  the  Irregular  and  Impetuous  movement  of 
undisciplined  troops.  The  meanen  of  France  by  tha 
allies  was  one  of  the  grandest  military  movements  that 
the  world  ever  wItnMsed ;  the  imtptiem  of  the  Gotha 
and  Vandals  into  Europe  has  been  acted  over  again  bf 
the  late  revolutionary  armies  of  France;  *  The  study 
of  ancient  literature  was  interrupted  in  Eurvqpe,  by  tka 
irruption  of  the  northern  nations.' — Jomvsoa. 

An  invaeiem  may  be  partial  and  temporary ;  one  iar 
vndee  from  various  causes,  but  not  always  from  boa- 
tility  to  the  inhabitants:  ao  inread  Is  made  by  a  con- 
queror who  detefmlnes  to  disposal  ss  the  exkidna  oc- 
cupier of  the  land:  <ava«ini  is  therefore  to  mrsad  01 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  who  tavadM  a  country,! 
gets  possession  of  Its  strong  places  so  as  to  have  an 
entire  command  of  the  land,  Is  said  to  make  inreadt 
into  that  country ;  but  since  It  is  poarible  to  get  foreibia 
possession  of  a  country  by  other  means  besides  that  of 
a  military  entry,  there  mav  be  an  inread  where  there 
is  no  express  imwation ;  *  From  Scotland  we  have  had 
in  former  times  some  alarms,  and  iwreada  into  the 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom.*— Bacoh.  Alexander 
made  such  tnreade  into  Persia,  as  to  become  roaster  of 
the  whole  country;  but  the  French  repuUick,  and  al 
Its  usurped  authorities,  made  tareads  into  diflferent 
bgr  flMaM  of  spies  and  cerolattaoary  Incco- 
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dlirtot,  wboeflbcted  more  tlwn  thetword  In  ■a^feeUnf 
tbem  to  the  power  of  France. 
TbcM  teniM  bear  a  simllar  dl«tiictkm  in  Um  Im- 
In  Ibis  CAM  mvwiMi  ki  flgoratlTdy  em- 


e>y«d  to  expreM  a  violent  eelsure,  in  general  of  wliat 
longs  to  IndWlduale,  partkularlv  that  whicb   be 
enjoys  by^Ivil  compact,  namely,  hM  rights  and  privi- 


leges. The  term  may  also  be  extended  to  otlier  objects, 
■s  wboi  we  apeak  of  mvsitMf  a  person's  province, 
Ste.;  ^Encounifed  with  success,  lie  invades  the  pro- 
vince of  philosophy.'— DatOBji.  Things  may  lilte- 
wise  be  saki  to  imvdB; 
Far  off  #e  hear  the  waves,  which  surly  sound, 
invmdt  the  rocks;  the  rocks  their  groans  reboand. 

Detdbii. 
In  nke  manner  we  speak  of  the  inroads  which  dis- 
ease makes  on  the  constitution ;  of  the  incursion  or 
irruption  of  unpleasant  thoughts  in  the  mind ;  *  Rest 
and  labour  equally  perceive  their  reign  of  short  dura- 
tion and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their  empire  liable  to 
Mirocds  from  tlu»e  wlio  are  alilce  enemies  to  both.* — 

JOHKSOM. 

I  refVain,  too  suddenly. 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon: 
Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  mde  irrmptisn^ 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep. 

MU/TOM. 

'Bins  of  dally  Hteursisny  and  such  as homan  frailty  Is 
unavoidably  liable  to.'— south. 

INTRUDER,  INTERLOPER. 
An  hUmdsr  (v.  TV  tntmds)  thrusts  himself  in;  an 
<»<erf»psr,  from  laufsn^  runs  in  between  and  takes  his 
aution.  The  intruder  may  be  so  only  for  a  short  space 
of  time,  In  an  unlmporuut  degree;  or  may  intruds 
only  In  unimportant  mattets;  the  intertopor  abrMges 
another  of  bis  easentlai  rights  and  for  a  permanency. 
A  man  is  an  intruder  who  is  an  unbidden  guest  at  the 
table  of  another; 

Will  you,  a  bold  mfmicr,  never  learn 
To  know  your  baska  and  your  bremd  discern  1 
Drtdbr. 
A  man  Is  an  tnUrlspor  when  he  Joins  any  society  In 
such  manner  as  to  obtain  its  privileges,  without  sharing 
hi  burdens;  *8oroe  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  to 
America  in  exclusive  companies,  which  interest  would 
render  the  most  vkilant  guardians  of  the  Spaniafa 
commerce,  against  the  encroachments  of  inUrlsptrs.* 
— RoBKaTsoR.  Tlie  term  intnu^  may,  however,  be 
applied  to  any  who  takes  violent  or  unauthoriaed  poa- 
aesslon  of  what  bekmn  to  another ;  *I  would  not  have 
you  to  ofler  It  to  the  doctor,  as  eminent  physicians  do 
not  love  Mtnulsrs.*— JonvsoR.  »They  were  but  m- 
trudsrs  upon  the  posaesslon  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir ;  they  knew  those  lands  were  the  rlghlAil  inherit- 
ance of  that  young  lady.*— Davibs. 

TO  INTRUDE,  OBTRUDE. 

To  intrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  Into  a  place ;  to 
oktmde  Is  to  thrust  one's  self  in  the  wav.  It  ia  in- 
trusion  to  go  into  any  society  unasked  and  undeslred ; 
it  is  obtruding  to  Join  any  company  and  take  a  part  In 
the  convervation  without  Invitation  or  consenL  We 
violate  the  rights  of  another  when  we  intrude ;  we  set 
up  ourselves  by  obtruding :  one  inirudss  with  one's 
person  In  the  place  which  does  not  belong  to  one's  self; 
one  obtrudes  with  one's  person,  remarks,  Ibc.,  npon 
BJiother:  a  person  intrudes  out  of  curiosity  or  any 
other  personal  rratification ;  he  obtrudes  out  of  vanity. 

Politeness  denominates  it  intrusion  to  pass  the 
threshold  of  another,  without  having  first  ascertained 
that  we  are  perfecUy  welcome;  modesty  denominates 
it  obtruding  to  offer  an  opinion  hi  the  presence  of  an- 
other, unlew  we  are  expressly  invited  or  authorized  1^ 
our  relationship  and  situation.  There  Is  no  thinking 
nan  who  does  not  feel  the  value  of  having  some  place 
of  retirement,  which  is  free  from  the  intrusion  of  all 
impertinent  visltanis ;  it  is  the  fault  of  young  persona, 
woo  have  formed  any  opinknis  fbr  themselves,  to  ob- 
truds  them  upon  every  one  who  will  give  them  a 
bearing. 

In  ilM  moral  aeeeputlon  they  preserve  the  same  dis- 
tinction. In  moments  of  devotion  the  serious  man 
•adearoun  to  prevent  tbe  tntrmsionof  Improper  ideu 


In  bis  mind :  *  Tbe  tntmsiom  of  sereples,  and  tbe  ra- 
collection  of  better  notions,  will  not  suiikr  some  to  live 
contented  with  their  own  conduct.*— Jubrson.  Tbe 
slings  of  conscience  obtrude  tliemselves  upon  the  guilty 
even  in  ttie  seaaon  of  their  greatest  merriment ;  *  Artists 
are  sometimes  ready  to  talk  to  an  incidental  inquirer 
as  they  do  to  one  another,  and  to  make  their  know- 
ledge ridiculous  by  injudicious  s^lmsiMt.*— Johmsom. 

TO  ABSORB,  SWALLOW  UP,  INGULF, 
ENGROSS. 
jtbsorbf  In  French  absorber^  Latin  absorbeo,  is  com 
pounded  of  ab  and  sorboo  to  sup  up.  In  distinciion  from 
swaUsm  «p;  the  former  denoting  a  gradual  consumn 
tion ;  the  latter  a  sodden  envelopemeut  of  the  whole 
object.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  absorbs  all  tbt 
nutritious  fluids  of  bodies  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  gaming  table  is  a  vortex  in  which  tlie  principle  of 
every  man  is  swailowod  vp  with  his  estate;  *  Surely 
the  bare  remembrance  that  a  man  was  formeriy  rich  or 
great  cannot  make  him  at  all  happlw  there,  where  an 
inflnlte  happiueas  or  an  inlinile  misery  shall  equally 
swallow  «p  the  sense  of  these  poor  felicities.*— Sours. 
Ingulf,  compounded  of  ia  and  /«//,  signifies  to  be  m- 
eloaed  in  a  great  gulf,  which  is  a  strong  figurative  re- 
presentation for  being  swallowed  up.  As  It  appliea  to 
grand  and  sublime  oldecta,  it  Is  used  only  in  tbe  higher 
style; 

Jngu^dy  all  helps  of  art  we  ralnly  try 

To  weather  leeward  shores,  alas !  too  nigh. 

Falcobbb. 
Engross^  which  Is  compounded  of  tbe  French  words 
«a  gros  In  whole,  signifies  to  purchase  wholesale,  m>  as 
to  swallow  up  the  profits  of  others.    In  the  moral  ap- 
plication, therefore,  It  is  very  analogous  to  absorb. 

The  mind  is  absorbed  In  the  contemplation  of  any 
subject,  when  all  its  powers  are  so  bent  upon  it  as  not 
to  admit  distraction ; 

Absorbed  in  that  Immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee.— Cowpbb 
Tbe  mind  ia  engrossed  by  any  snljsct  when  the 
thoughts  of  it  force  themselves  upon  its  contemplation 
to  tM  exclusion  of  others  which  should  engage  the 
attention.  *  Those  two  treat  things  that  so  sngross 
tbe  desires  and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler 
sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion,  namely, 
wisdom  and  pleasure.'— Soutb.  The  term  sngros§ 
may  alao  convey  the  Idea  of  taking  from  another,  as 
well  as  taking  to  ourselves,  which  it  is  still  more  dla- 
tingulsbed  from  the  other  terms ;  'This  Inconvenience 
tbe  politician  most  expect  from  others,  as  well  as  tbey 
have  Mt  from  him,  unleas  be  thinks  that  he  can  m- 
gross  this  principle  to  himself,  and  that  otiiers  cannot 
be  as  fklw  and  atheistical  as  himself.*— South. 

TO  MUTILATE,  MAIM,  MANGLE. 

Mutilats,  In  Latin  mutilat$tSt  from  mutilo  and  nm- 
tilus,  Greek  piriXof  or  pilrv^of  without  horns,  signifies 
to  take  off  any  necessary  part ;  siatst  and  msmgU  are 
In  all  probability  derived  from  the  Latin  aumcKr, 
which  comes  from  sioitiw,  signifying  to  deprive  of  a 
hand,  or  to  wound  In  general 

MuUlau  has  the  most  extended  meaning ;  it  IrapUea 
the  abridging  of  any  limb:  mangle  is  applied  to  irregu- 
lar wounds  In  any  part  of  the  body :  mom  li  confined 
to  wounds  In  tbe  hands.  Men  are  exposed  to  be  «■»- 
tilated  by  meana  of  cannon  balls ;  they  are  in  danier 
of  being  mangled  when  attacked  promiscuously  vnth 
the  sword ;  they  frequently  get  matmsd  when  boardinc 
One  Is  mutilated  and 


s;  one  becomes  meimsd  by 


!ls  or  storming  plai 
mangled  by  active  meat 
natural  infirmity. 

They  are  similarly  distinguished  In  the  moral  ap 
cation,  but  maiming  is  tbe  efiect  of  a  direct  effort 
whereby  an  object  kises  its  value ;  '  I  have  shown  tho 
evil  of  maiming  and  splitting  religion.*— Blaib.  ^«s- 
gling  Is  a  much  stroocer  term  than  mutilating^  the  lat- 
ter dgniflea  to  top  off  an  emential  part ;  to  siosi^l*  la 
to  weutilaU  a  thhig  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  It 
useless  or  worthless.  Every  sect  of  Christians  Is  fond 
of  mnti/acni/  tbe  Bible  by  setting  aside  such  parts  as 
do  not  fkvonr  their  own  ideas,  so  that  among  tnem  tbe 
sacred  Scriptures  have  been  literally  mamgUdf  and 
Mrtpped  of  aU  tbeir  moat  important  doctrines^  *fiow 
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Hatai  would  have  borne  the  wmiUti»n§  which  Mi 
PUm  of  CJU  Own  hu  miffisrad  f^om  the  editor,  they 
who  know  his  character  will  easily  conceive.*— Johm- 
aoN.  *What  have  they  (rhe  French  nobility)  done 
thai  they  should  be  huated  about,  mtrngUd^  and  tor 
tored  r— Btraxa. 


TO  KILL,  MURDER,  ASSASSINATE,  SLAT 
OR  SLAUGHTER. 

KiUy  which  Is  in  Saxon  cycles,  and  Dnteb  kdoM^  Is 
of  uncertain  origin ;  mwrAn^  In  German  mord^  &c  is 
eooneeled  with  the  Latin  aier*  death ;  wuuhuiU 
■Ignifles  to  kill  after  the  manner  of  an  a««a««ni;  which 
word  probably  eooies  tnm  the  Lnrnntt  where  a  prince 
of  the  Arsacides  or  a«««stf»M,  who  was  called  the  old 
man  of  tlie  mountains,  lived  In  a  castJe  between  An- 
tloeh  and  Damascus,  and  broufht  up  yoong  men  to  lie 
In  wait  fbr  paswngers ;  «/«y  or  tUugkUr^  In  German 
tdUofm^  ^c.  Is  probably  eonneetad  with  lt$gm  to  lie, 
alf  nixing  to  lay  low. 

To  *>U  Is  the  general  and  Indaflnlte  term,  signifying 
simply  to  take  away  life ;  to  mmrdtr  Is  to  kill  with 
open  violence  and  Injustice ;  to  mttatsinmU  it  to  mur- 
der by  surprise,  or  by  means  of  lying  In  wait ;  to  siay 
la  to  iOI  In  battle :  to  kill  Is  applicable  to  men,  animals, 
and  also  vegetables;  to  stardsr  and  ttatnmmU  to 
men  only;  to  tlof  mostly  to  otien,  b«t  sometimes  lo 
als ;  to  tUugkter  only  to  animals  In  the  proper 
,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  men  In  the'  improper 
e,  wlien  they  are  kUl$d  like  brutee,  either  as  to  the 
ibers  or  to  the  manner  of  killing  them ;  *  The 
fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome  the  Curlatii, 
being  upbraided  by  his  sister  for  having  tUin  her 
lover.  In  ttie  height  of  his  resentment  kill*  her.*— Aodi- 
aoK.  *  Murderg  and  executions  are  always  transacted 
behind  the  scenes  In  the  French  theatre.*— AoDidOM. 
*The  women  interposed  with  so  many  prayers  and 
cnueatles,  that  they  prevented  the  mutual  MlangkUr 
which  Uueatened  the  Romans  and  the  Sablnes.*— Ad- 
dison. 

On  this  vain  hope,  adolteren,  thieves  rely, 

And  to  this  altar  vtte  asssssrfws  fly.— JaxTiit. 


CARNAGE,  SLAUGHTER,  BfASSAGRE, 
BUTCHERY. 

Csma^  fVom  the  Latin  cmro  em-mis  flesh,  Implies 
properly  a  collection  of  dead  flesh,  that  Is,  the  reducing 
to  the  state  of  dead  flesh ;  Waaler,  from  «<«y,  is  the 
act  of  taking  away  life ;  eiesseers,  In  French  SMssaers, 
comes  from  the  Latin  etaeCors,  to  kill  for  sacriflce ; 
*«<cA«rv,  from  to  kuteker^  signifies  the  actof  ft«lcA«r^ 
img;  In  French  ftsadUrw,  from  bamdU  the  mouth,  sig- 
nifles  the  killing  for  food.  '' 

Camagt  respects  the  niimber  of  dead  bodies  made : 
It  may  be  said  either  of  men  or  animals,  but  more 
commonly  of  the  former :  MUrngkUr  respects  the  act 
of  uking  away  lifb,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
agent;  nuutmer*  and  bufkuy  respect  the  circom- 
Btances  of  the  objects  who  are  the  sufibrers  of  the 
action :  the  three  latter  are  said  of  human  beings  only. 

CsniA/s  Is  the  consequence  of  any  impetuous  attack 
from  a  powerAU  enemy.  Soldiers  who  get  into  a  be- 
sieged town,  or  a  wolf  who  breaks  Into  a  sheepfold. 
commonly  make  a  dreadful  cttmmgt  $ 

The  eamaft  Juno  ftt>m  the  rkies  survey*d. 

And,  touch'd  with  grief,  bespoke  the  blue-ey'd  maid. 

Pop«. 
SlaugkUr  Is  the  consequence  of  warfbre.    In  battles 
tlie  sUtigkter  lyili  be  very  considerable  Where  both 
parties  defend  ibemsalves  pertinaciously ; 

Tet,  yet  a  little,  and  deatmetive  tlmmgkUr 

Shall  rage  around  and  mar  tills  beantaoua  prospect 

BOWB. 

A  moMiaere  Is  the  consequence  of  secret  and  personal 
resentment  between  bodies  of  people.  It  Is  always  a 
stain  upon  the  nation  by  whom  It  Is  practised,  as  It 
cannot  be  eflected  without  a  violent  breach  of  conn- 
denoe,  and  a  direct  set  of  treachery ;  of  this  description 
was  the  aiaMscre  of  the  Danes  by  theorlglnsi  BrIlODs, 
and  the  mataaert  of  the  Hugenots  In  France ; 

Our  groaning  eovalry  bled  at  avsiy  Teln ; 

Whm  fflmain,  npaiL  aad  maasacras  pravalTd. 

RdWB. 


BaicAsry  is  the  feaeral  aeeoMiMUikMBtot  a  fl 
defenceless  women  and  chilaren  are  c( 
dkersd  by  the  savage  Airles  who  are 
this  work  of  blood; 
Let  us  be  sacrlflcers,  but  not  ^afdbsrs.— BaasarBAKB. 

BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASS. 
Bodf  Is  here  taken  la  the  improper  sense  for  a  dead 

^0^ ;  c^rpre,  from  the  Latin  corpus  a  body,  has  also 
been  tanied  from  iu  derivation  to  signify  a  dead  body; 
carcass^  In  French  earear««,  is  conipouiHlod  of  emr» 
and  em$M  vita,  signifying  flesh  without  lifb. 

Bodff  is  applicable  to  either  men  or  brutes,  ceryas  to 
men  only,  and  caretut  to  brutes  only,  unless  whca 
taken  in  a  contemptuous  sense.    When  speaking  of 
any  particular  person  who  is  deceased  we  «hoold  uaa 
the  simpie  term  body;  the  kodg  was  suffered  to  lie  too 
long  uuburied :  when  designaung  Iu  condition  as  llfis- 
less,  the  term  corps*  is  preferable;  he  was  taken  up 
as  a  csrpte :  when  designating  the  body  as  a  lifeless 
lump  separated  from  the  soul,  It  may  be  charaeteiiaed 
(though  contemi^uously)  as   a  carcass;  the  fowls 
devour  the  carcass  ; 
A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  renew*d 
M  V  fright,  and  then  these  dreadAil  words  cnaiied : 
Why  dost  thou  thus  my  buried  hod;^  rend. 
Oh !  spare  the  csrpsa  of  thy  liobappy  friend. 

Dbtdb*. 
Ob  the  Ueak  shore  now  lies  th*  abandon*d  kinf, 
A  headless  carcass^  and  a  nameless  tUna. 

Dbt] 


EMBRYO,  F(ETU8. 

EmkrfSt  in  French  emkrisn,  Greek  Ifi/Spvov,  from 
j^pdM  to  germinate,  signifies  the  thing  germinated; 
fmtus,  la  French  /«f»#,  Latin  /«<«#,  from  /rese  lo 
cherish,  signifies  the  thing  cherished,  both  words  re- 
ferring to  what  b  formed  In  the  womb  of  the  mother; 
bu'  smbrgo  properly  implies  the  first  fruit  of  concep- 
tion, and  tlie/aiiL»  that  which  Is  arrived  to  a  maturity 
of  formation.  Anatomists  tell  as  that  the  smbrf  In 
the  human  subject  assumes  the  character  of  the  fmtms 
about  the  forty- second  day  after  coaceptkNi. 

FmtMs  is  applicable  only  In  its  proper  sensa  la 
animals :  smbrjfo  has  a  figurative  applicatioB  to  plants 
and  frulta  when  they  remain  In  a  confuaed  and  imper- 
fbet  state,  and  also  a  moral  appllcatloa  to  plana,  or 
whatever  is  roughly  conceived  In  the  a  '  " 


CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  BODILY. 

CvrpersI,  ctfrpereal,  and  bodily^  as  their  origlji  ba- 
speaks,  have  all  relation  to  the  same  object,  the  bodf; 
but  the  two  former  are  employed  to  signify  rdating  ot 
app'Tl-il^nirj  Ui  Mm  bods;  the  lauer  to  denote  conulntna 

on  r -  L>  irtoftheisdfr.    Hence  we  say,  csrporu 

puni  .1-1-'  Ml  ftodilu  vigour  or  strength,  csrpsrcsl  sub- 
sta ;    \\.\y  Godhead  bodily^  the  cer^errsi  frame, 

>^''»}  *\\r\'\n\  'Betteaworth  was  so  little  satisfied 

i!;i  i;.i^  J  count,  that  he  publickly  pmfbssed  hia 
res>  ill' I  .1  ..f  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge,  but  the 
lnl>  ili-cir.  nf  St.  Patrick*s  district  Imbodied  tbem> 
selvLfi  i'A  iJtc  Dean's  (8wif\*s)  defence.'— John90k. 

Corporal  Is  only  employed  for  the  animal  frame  la 
its  proper  sense ;  eorporoal  Is  used  for  animal  sab- 
stance  in  an  extended  sense ;  hence  we  speak  of  rsr- 
poral  sufferance  and  corporeal  agents;  *When  the 
soul  Is  freed  fWim  all  corporeal  alliance  then  h  trulj 
exists.'— HuoBKs.  Corporeal  is  distiniuished  fhan 
spiritual;  bodilf  fWrni  mental.  It  is  impossible  to 
represent  spiritual  beings  ony  other  way  than  under  a 
corporeal  fi>rm ;  bodily  pains,  however  severe,  are  tn- 
quently  overpowered  by  mental  pleasures ;  *  The  soot 
Is  beset  with  a  numerous  train  oi  temptatiooa  to  evt^ 
which  arise  from  bodily  appetites.*— BlaIR. 

CORPOREAL,  BfATERIAL. 
Corporeal  Is  properly  a  species  of  maUrial: 
ever  is  corporeal  is  materiaL  but  not  vice  versd, 
poreal  respecu  animate  bodies ;  material  Is  used  fbr 

every  thing  which  can  act  on  the  senses,  i  * 

tnanlmata.    The  world  contains  ceryersal  b 
consiais  oTeuasTtAi  stibitaocti; 
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Qnnt  dwt  arjiT— I  h  tbe  faomaa  mb 

It  mtm  teve  pwls  la  laAnflum  Join'd ; 

And  mth  of  Umm  muM  wiU,  pcMcclve,  dedgn, 

And  draw  coaAii'dly  to  a  dilT rant  Uim.— Jbmtiw. 
« la  tbe  praMnt  mat«Hcl  qraleoi  in  wbleb  wa  live,  and 
where  toe  objects  that  flurronnd  w  ara  cootloiially  ex- 
poaed  to  tbe  examination  of  our  eemee,  how  many 
thiiin  occur  tliat  ara  myiteriotti  and  unaeo 


thiiigt  occur  that 
Biota. 

CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LU8TT. 

CWryaiMtt  (nm  trfut  tbe  body,  aianlfiea  baTing 
fulocM  of  body ;  tfteax,  in  Dutch  •<•«,  m  no  doubt  a 
▼ariaiion  of  tbe  German  aUtiM  steady,  signifying  able 
to  stand,  solid,  firm ;  /luiy,  Tn  German,  4fcc.  hutig 
■Mrry,  cocerfol,  implies  here  a  vigonms  state  of  body. 

C^rpuUnl  respects  the  fleshy  state  of  the  body ;  stout 
msecu  also  tbe  state  of  tbe  muscles  and  bones :  eov' 
mmUmu  is  therefore  an  Incidental  property ;  sUutnets 
U  a  natural  property ;  corpuUme*  may  come  upon  a 
peraon  according  to  clrciunstances;  *  UaUet's  stature 
was  dlndnutive,  but  he  was  regularly  formed ;  bis  ap- 
pearance, till  be  grew  eoTfuUtUt  was  agreeable,  and 
be  safl^red  it  to  want  no  reooaBBieadation  tliat  dr*«B 
could  give  It'— Jommbom.  Stotnts  is  tbe  natural 
make  of  tbe  body  which  b  bom  with  us; 

Heooa  rose  tbe  Maraian  and  Sabelllan  race, 

Strong  llmb*d  and  «<#«(,  and  to  ibe  wan  indfafi*d; 

Detdsr. 
CbrTulsace  and  lasttiisss  ara  both  occasioned  by  the 
stale  of  tbe  health;  bat  the  former  may  arise  fVom 
disease ;  the  latter  is  always  the  consequence  of  good 
kealtb :  corfmlmut  consists  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
flit;  Imsthugt  eonsisli  of  a  due  and  full  proiwrtlon  of 
aBibesoUdsintbebody; 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  Strang  and  fa#^, 

For  In  my  youth  I  never  did  apphr 
I  to  my  Ml 

SHAXanAEB. 


Hot  and 


reMI 


lloni  Uquon  to  my  Mood. 


LEAN,  MEAGRE. 
L»mm  ia  In  an  probabllt^  eonnceted  with  line,  lank, 
and  kMig,  sIgnMying  that  which  is  simply  k>ng  without 
any  other  dimension ;  au^frs,  in  Latin  i 


Mucpsf  small. 

jj$mm  denotes  want  of  fbt;  wss^rs  want  of  flesh: 
what  Is  UtM  is  not  always  wuagrt;  but  nothing  can 
be  mt€gre  without  being  Umu    Bniteaas  well  as  men 
are  <M»,  but  men  only  are  said  to  be  wss^rs;  <««»- 
ii«s#  is  frequently  connected  with  the  temperament; 
moagrmutt  is  the  consequence  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease.   There  are  some  animals  by  natura  inclined  to 
bef«««;  asMSfrspalevisageistobasaenpaipaiBally 
In  the  haunts  of  vice  and  poverty ; 
Who  ambles  tlnie  withal 
With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin. 
And  with  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  tbe  foot. 
The  one  lacking  the  burthen  of  Umm  and 
Wasteful  learning ;  the  other  knowing  nor 
Burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.— Sbaupbabb. 
So  thin,  so  ^lastly  sufl^rs,  and  so  wan. 
So  bare  of  flesh,  be  scarce  resembled  man. 

Dbtobx* 


MEMBER,  LIMB. 

Jlfoai*«r,  In  Latin  mtmknm,  probably  lh>m  tbe 
Greek  s/Mf  a  part,  because  a  wuwtktr  Is  properly  a 
pert;  Inn*  Is  connected  with  the  word  !«■«. 

Memitr  Is  a  general  tern  appllsd  either  lo  the  ani- 
nal  body  or  to  other  bodies,  as  a  smsiAst  of  a  fomlly. 


or  a  «iSBi*«r  of  a  cnmmunlty:  Itai*  is  applicable  to 
>  Is  tberefore  a  species  or  sMsi^sr ; 
but  every 


Is  not  a 


animal  bodies:  Umk 
for  every  Umk  Is  a 
Hmh. 

Tbe  m§m^§r$  of  the  body  eonprebend  every  part 
wWcb  is  capable  of  performing  a  dlstlna  ofllce:  but 


tbe  Uwtbt  ara  thoee  Jointed  aMBi*«rf  that  ara  dieUn- 
guished  ^om  tbe  bend  and  tbe  body:  tbe  noee  and 
tneayea  ara  wumUrt  but  not  Umto;  the  anas  and  lags 
ara  proMrhr  denominated  Uml 
wUeb  sr  the  prssent  we  only 
•«v  tbt  kM  of  wbicli  only  an 


bytba 


coonmn  law)  an  tbe  gUli  of  iha  wisa  Oraaior  to  SBA* 

Me  htm  to  protect  bimaslf  from  external  li^huba.'-* 
Blackstomb. 

ANIMAL,  BRUTE,  BEAST. 

jfaJsiaZ,  In  French  aassM/,  Latin  am'sisZ,  ftrom  mu- 
SM  life,  signifles  tbe  thing  having  life:  kruu  is  ia 
French  Amis,  Latin  krutut  dull,  Greek  fimfAtm^  Chal. 
dee^nS  foolishness;  h—»iy  In  French  Mc«,  Latin 
Aesbo,  changed  ttom  k—tmrnm^  Greek  Bon4iim  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  fi4mm  to  feed,  signilles  properly  tbe 
thing  that  feeds. 

wSatmai  is  the  generick,  *nil«  and  Aeast  ara  tbespe- 
dfick  terms.  Tbe  tumMl  Istbetbiug  that  lives  and 
moves.  If  siusis/  be  considered  as  thinking,  willing, 
reflecting,  and  acting,  it  is  confined  In  its  signification 
to  the  human  speci*!8;  if  it  be  regarded  as  limited  in 
all  the  functions  which  mark  intelligence  and  will,  if 
it  be  divested  of  speech  and  reason,  it  bdongs  to  tlia 
drills;  if  taumtl  be  considered,  moreover,  as  to  its  ap- 
petites, bidependent  of  reaaon,  of  its  destination,  aiid 
consequent  depeodenoe  on  Its  mental  powere ;  it  de- 
scends to  the  ftssxt. 

Jifen  and  knu*  are  opposed.  To  man  an  immortal 
soul  is  assigned;  but  we  are  not  autborixed  by  Scrip- 
ture to  extend  this  dignity  to  the  bruUs.  **  The  bnust 
that  perish"  Is  the  ordinary  mode  of  dlstlncolsblnK  that 
part  of  the  amimal  creation  ftom  ibe  auperiour  order  of 
terrestrlsl  beings  who  are  destined  to  exist  in  a  future 
world.  Men  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  greater  degradaibm 
than  to  be  divested  of  their  particular  cbaracteristicka, 


*rtifs 


dxcept  thai 

UtWkMMtf 


and  classed  under  tbe  general  name  of  satsial, « 

"        the  eptti 

culiar  atrocitv 
of  conduct,  does  not'alwavs  carrr  with  It  a  reproach 


which,  aa  designating  peculiar  atrociti 


equal  to  the  Infomy  of  a  thing ;  the  peneiskm  of  tb* 
rational  fbcul^  Is  at  all  Hmee  more  shocking  and  dla> 
graceAil  than  the  absence  of  It  by  nature ;  *  Some  would 
be  apt  to  say,  be  Is  a  conjurer ;  for  he  baa  found  that  a 
repuMick  Is  not  made  up  of  every  body  of  <iama/«,  but 
Is  composed  of  men  only  and  not  of  borset  / — Stkklb. 
*  Aa  nature  has  ft-amed  the  several  species  of  beings  aa 
it  were  In  a  chain ;  so  man  seems  to  be  placed  as  tbe 
middle  link  between  angels  and  frnUM.*— Addison. 
Whom  a*en  the  savage  ^asl«  bad  spar'd  they  kin*d, 
And  strew'd  bis  maoited  limbs  about  tbe  field. 

Dbtdbs. 

SOUND,  TONE. 

SMrad,in  Latin  seintf,  and  Cen«,  in  Latin  tanas, 
may  probaMy  both  come  from  tbe  Greek  rthm  to  stretch 
or  exert,  signiiying  simply  an  axertkm  of  tbe  voice ;  but 
I  should  rather  derive  »ound  ftom  tbe  Hebrew  mtf. 

Ssand  is  that  which  issues  fh>m  any  body,  to  as  to 
become  audiMe;  Une  Is  a  species  of  tound^  which  is 
produced  from  particular  bodies:  tbe  «sHiid  may  be 
accidenul ;  we  may  bear  tbe  sound*  of  waters  or 
leaves,  of  animals  or  men :  tonoo  are  tliose  particular 
ssawrfi  which  ara  made  eilher  K^exprem  a  particular 
fooling,  or  to  produce  harmony ;  a  sheep  will  cry  for 
lis  lost  young  In  a  tomo  of  distress;  an  organ  is  so 
formsd  as  to  send  forth  the  most  solemn  tomes;  'Tlie 
sounds  of  the  voice,  according  to  the  various  touches 
which  raise  them,  form  themselves  Into  an  acute  or 
grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud  or  soft,  teas.'— Huoasa. 

SMELL,  SCENT,  ODOUR,  PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE. 

AnsU  and  melt  are  in  all  probability  connected  to- 
gether, because  swuUs  arise  from  the  evaporation  of 
bodies;  semi, changed  from  s«n<,  cornea  from  the  Latin 
rsmfis,  to  perceive  or  feel ;  sdsar,  In  Latinodsr,  comes 
from  olsof  In  Greek  9^  to  amdl;  perfims^  eom- 
pounded  of^er  or  pro  and /mm  or  fumus  a  smoke  or 
vapour,  that  Is,  the  vapour  that  issues  forth ;  frmgr osiee^ 
In  Latin  frogromtUy  comes  tVom  frogro^  anciently 
frugs,  that  Is,  to  perfums  or  stueU  like  tbe  fraga  or 
strawberry. 

Smslt  and  scent  are  said  either  of  that  which  r^ 
ceives,  or  that  which  givea  the  swisU;  the  odour,  the 
per/umSf  and  frogranes  of  that  which  commnnlcatas 
thessuit  In  tbe  first  ease,  ssistt  Is  said  generally  of 
aOlhrlngtbhiii  without  dmincUon;  scsac  Is  said  only 
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JUfOUSH  STNONTBIES. 


of  ndi  aalBilfM  kavttMipeeiilv  Ihcolijror  iradBC 
olriecU  hf  ibeir  twuU:  waam  prnwom  have  a  nuieJi 
quicker  swuU  then  othere,  end  eooie  heve  en  ecuier 
nuU  of  pertkuler  objecti  then  ihey  heve  or  Ihinfi  in 
general :  don  ere  renierkable  for  their  quickncee  of 
eceiU,  hy  which  they  can  trece  their  meatera  and  other 
oblectt  et  en  immenee  dMteace:  other  entmali  are 
fitted  with  tbii  teulty  to  a  eurprieing  degree,  which 
eerree  them  ae  a  meane  of  defeoee  egainec  their  eae- 
Biiee; 
Then  eoieei  hie  conepirlng  feel,  wboee  «c«nt 
Betrayi  that  MMy  which  their  awUtneai  lent. 

Danux. 
In  the  eecond  caee,  gwuU  le  compared  with  o^Mir, 
ptrfmme,  and  /rc/r«e<e,  either  ae  reepecta  the  oh|ecte 
eommuiitcaUng  the  mellf  or  the  netnre  of  the  tmetl 
which  Is  commvnicated.     SwtMli  te  indeflnite  in  ita 
eeiiee,  and  universal  in  Ita  epplicatlon ;  odamr^  perfmrns^ 
and  fragranet  are  apeciea  of  tmeiU :  ereiy  object  ia 
■aid  to  tmeU  which  acta  on  iheolfhctory  nervea;  flow- 
ere,  fhilta,  wooda,  earth,  water,  and  the  like,  have  a 
Mmell;  but  edaar  la  aeid  of  that  which  la  artificial; 
the  merfmme  and  fragrmnce  of  that  which  la  natural : 
the  burning  of  tblnga  produces  an  eicmr; 
So  flowers  are  gathered  to  adorn  a  grave, 
To  lose  their  fVeahneaa  among  bonea  and  rottenneM, 
And  have  their  •dtwtt  atifled  In  the  duai.—Rowa. 
The  ftrpnM  and  frframct  ariee  from  flowers  or 
•weet  mmIM^  berbe,  apices,  and  the  like.    Thetenna 
9mM  and  edeur  do  not  apeeifV  the  exact  nature  of  that 
which  laMiee  from  bodiea;   they  may  both  be  either 
pleaaant  or  anpleaaani;  bat  tmtU^  if  taken  In  certain 
eonnezlona,  aigniflea  a  bad  asMtt,  and  edoitr  sigBlOee 
that  which  is  aweet:  meat  which  ta  kept  too  long  will 
haveaMMtf,thatla,of  courae,abadaaM{l;  theaSaitra 
ftom  a  aacrlOce  are  aocepuMe,  that  la,  the  aweet  edMirt 
ascend  to  heaven.    Ptrfumu  b  properly  a  wide-apread- 
tagasMd,  and  whea  taken  wlthoat  any  epithet  algul- 
flee  a  pleaaani  twuU; 
At  laal  a  aoft  and  solemn  breathing  eoand 
Boee  like  a  steam  of  rich  distUTd  ^erAsiea. 

Milton. 
JiVefraact  never  signifies  any  thing  but  what  Is  good ; 
It  is  the  sweetest  and  moat  powerful  ptrfuwu:  the 
p§rfum§  (Km  flowers  and  ahruba  b  aa  grateful  to  one*a 
■enae  aathelrcolouraand  confbrmatlon  areto  the  other; 
the  frmgrmmea  fVom  grovea  of  myrtle  and  orange  trees 
■  the  beauty  of  their  fhiita  or  foliage 


Soft  vernal /r^roaca  clothe  the  flow'ring  earth. 

Mason. 

TO  SOAK,  DRBtfCH,  STEEP. 

Sodt  b  a  variation  of  tuek ;  dMnek  b  a  variatloa  of 
drtaJk;  «Ca»,  In  Saxon  tteo^ca,  Itc.  fhm  the  Hebrew 
aefM,  algnlnea  to  overflow  or  overwhelm. 

The  Idea  of  communlcatint  or  receiving  a  Hquld  b 
common  to  Uieee  terma.  We  so*k  thinga  In  water 
when  we  wlah  to  soften  them ;  animab  are  *rmdud 
with  liquid  as  a  medicinal  operation.  A  person's 
ck)thea  are  »o*ked  In  rain  when  the  water  haa  pene- 
trated every  thread ;  be  himaelf  b  imehed  la  therein 
when  it  haa  penetrated  aa  it  were  hb  very  body; 
drench  therefore  In  thb  caae  only  expreaaee  the  Idea  of 
soak  In  a  atronger  manner.  To  sUqt  b  ■  apeeiee  of 
Booking  employed  aa  an  artificial  proceaa;  to  stmk  b 
however  a  permanent  action  by  which  hard  things  are 
renderedaoft;  to ala^  b  a  temporary  action  by  which 
■oft  bodiea  become  penetrated  with  a  liquid :  thua  aalt 
meat  requirea  to  be  aeoJUd;  Anita  are  aometlmee 
sUep$i  in  brandy ; 

Driird  through  the  aandy  atratum,  every  way 
The  waters  with  the  aandy  atratum  riae, 
And  clear  and  sweeiea  as  tbey  fmk  along. 

Thomson. 
And  deck  with  fhthftil  trees  the  Adds  around. 
And  with  reftesMng  waters  imek  the  ground. 

Drtobn. 
O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nune!  How  have  I  fHghted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelldsdown, 
And  sutf  my  senses  In  forgeUUlness  i 

SaaxspaAU. 


TASTBi  FLAVOUR,  REUSB.  SAVOUR. 
TktU  comes  fhom  tiie  Tentoalek  tmtttm  to 


llfhUy,  and  atgnlflea  either  the  organ  which  b  eaaMr 
afifecied,  or  the  act  of  dbcrlmbiating  by  a  light  umth 
of  the  organ,  or  the  quality  of  the  o^cct  whbh  aflbda 
the  organ ;  in  tlib  btier  aenae  it  b  ckiaely  allied  to  the 
other  terme;  JUnomr  moat  probably  coinea  from  tiM 
Latin  JU  to  breathe,  aignifying  the  rarefied  eaeence  of 
bodiea  which  aflbctthe  organ  of  tasU;  rduk  b  d«> 
rivi>d  by  MInahew  from  rtUcJur  to  lick  again,  aJgnUy. 
ing  that  which  pleaaea  the  palate  ao  aa  to  tempt  to  a 
renewal  of  the  act  of  Ustimg:  aavew,  in  Latin  s^^^r 
and  ««!pie  to  amell,  taate,  or  be  seaeible,  BHist  probably 
cornea  from  the  Hebrew  T^V  ^  mouth  <v  palaiCt 
which  b  the  organ  of  taate. 

Ta«i«  b  the  moat  general  and  indefinite  of  all  tbeae ; 
It  b  applicabb  to  every  object  that  can  be  applied  to 
tne  organ  of  tasu^  and  to  every  degree  and  manner  in 
which  the  organ  can  be  afliicted:  aome  thinga  mr% 
ta»uU$$^  other  thinga  have  a  strong  tc#f c,  and  othara 
a  mixed  !««(«; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precloos  gifts 

My  dally  thanks  employ  * 
Nor  b  the  least  a  cheerful  heart. 

That  U$tf  thoee  gtOa  with  Joy.— AmitaoB. 

The  Jfeeaar  b  the  predominating  u#t«,  and  conae 
ouentl V  b  applied  to  auch  objecb  aa  may  have  a  (Kf- 
lerent  klud  or  degree  of  tmsU;  an  apple  may  not  (mljr 
have  the  general  U»u  of  apple,  but  abo  a  jU»Bmt 
peculiar  to Itaelf :  thejlaeear  b  coaunonly  aaid  of  that 
which  b  good,  aa  a  fine  jUeevr,  a  delicioas  >avew; 
but  It  may  designate  that  which  b  not  always  agraa- 
able,  as  the  Hmvcwr  of  fish,  which  b  uapleaaant  la 
thinga  that  do  not  admit  of  auch  a  UuU ;  *  The  Phi> 
lippick  ialanda  five  a  JUvwr  to  our  European  bowte.* 
— AoDiaoN.  The  rUiMk  b  abo  a  particular  U$U ;  hot 
it  b  that  which  b  artificial.  In  distinction  from  the 
jfevtfar,  which  may  be  the  natural  uroperty.  We  find 
the  jfoeear  auch  aa  it  b ;  we  give  the  rdUk  auch  aa  It 
ahould  be,  or  we  wish  it  to  be:  milk  and  butler  receiva 
a  JUm0ur  from  the  nature  of  the  food  i^th  which  tfaa 
cow  b  aupplied ;  aaucea  are  need  ia  order  to  give  a 
raUaJI  to  the  food  that  b  dreaaed ; 

I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  atage  me  to  their  eyes, 
Though  It  do  well,  I  do  not  relisk  well 
Their  loud  applauae-^SBAKapBAaa. 
Seeear  b  a  term  in  leaa  ftequent  uae  than  the  olheriL 
but.  agreeable  to  the  Latin  derivation.  It  b  employad 
to  deaignate  that  which  amelb  as  well  as  to«l«a,  a 


The  pleasant  aaasanf  n 
""  '  'methou^t 


So  quicken*d  appetite,  that  I  b 
Could  not  but  UfU.— Milton. 


So  likewiae,  in  the  moral  appUcatioo,  a  man's  actions 
or  expressions  may  be  said  to  #«eeitr  of  vanity.  Taele 
and  relisk  may  be  moreover  compared  as  the  act  of 
persona :  we  UeU  whatever  afiecb  our  U*U;  but  wa 
reliek  that  only  which  pleaaea  oar  Caata;  we  (aafa 
fhiiu  In  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad ;  we  relish  fhiita  as  a  deeaert,  or  at  certain  aeaaona 
of  the  day.  So  likewiae.  In  the  moral  application,  we 
have  a  reti^  for  hooka,  for  learning,  for  eodety,  and 
the  like. 

PALATE,  TASTE. 

PoIeXa,  in  Latin  ptlalmmj  comes  either  fimm  tte 
Greek  ndw  to  eat,  or,  which  bmore  probable, from  the 
Etniecan  word  /orlaalasi,  signliying  the  roof  or  arch 
of  Heaven,  or,  by  an  extendea  applicatioo,  the  roof  of 
the  mouth ;  taste  comes  ftom  the  German  Ustm  to 
touch  lightly,  because  the  eense  of  UsU  requires  bat 
the  slightest  touch  to  excite  It 

PalaU  is,  in  an  improper  sense,  employed  for  Caste, 
because  it  b  the  seat  of  Uste;  but  taate  b  never  eai- 
ploved  for  peUUe:  a  person  b  said  to  have  a  niea 
wmitUe  when  he  b  nice  in  what  he  eats  or  drinks;  bat 
hb  tmste  exteade  to  all  matters  of  sense,  as  well  aa 
those  whkh  are  lataUectual ; 

No  flnlt  our  palate  eooits,  or  flow*r  oar  sbmB. 
^■Niaa. 
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A  Bsn  of  <«•(«,  or  of  •  Blee  <«ft«,  cooveja  nraeb  BK>i« 
■c  a  cbaracterlsUck,  than  a  man  of  a  nloe  ••!«<«;  tbe 
fbnMr  li  said  only  tn  a  good  mom;  bm  the  laner  la 
pardeolariy  applicable  to  tbe  epicure; 
In  more  exalted  joys  to  fix  our  ta$te^ 
And  urean  us  from  delights  ibai  cannot  TasL 

JaiTTMf. 

INSIPID,  DIO-L,  FLAT. 
A  want  of  tplrlt  In  the  moral  sense  Is  designated  by 
these  epithets,  which  borrow  their  figurative  meaning 
th)m  dillbrent  properties  In  nature :  the  taste  Is  refer- 
rad  to  in  the  word  ins^id^  from  tbe  Latin  tapio  to 
taste;  the  properties  of  colours  are  considered  under 
the  word  dull  («.  DnU) ;  the  property  of  surfkce  Is  re- 
fjured  to  by  the  word^  (v.  Flat).  As  the  want  of 
flavour  In  any  meat  consUluies  it  intinid,  and  renders 
it  worthless,  so  does  the  want  of  mind  or  character  in 
a  man  render  him  equally  im^t'd.  and  devoid  of  tbe 
distinguishing  characterlstlck  of  his  nature :  as  tbe 
beauty  and  perfection  of  colours  consist  In  tbelr  bright- 
ness, and  tbe  absence  of  this  essential  property,  which 
constitutes  dmittut,  renders  them  uninteresting  objects 
lo  the  eye,  so  the  want  of  spirit  In  a  moral  composition, 
whkh  constitutes  its  dubust.  deprives  It  at  the  same 
time  of  that  ingredient  which  should  awaken  attentioa : 
aa  in  the  natural  world  objects  are  either  elevated  or 


JU1.S0  in  the  moral  work!  the  splrltB  are  eitlier  raised 
or  depressed,  and  such  moral  representations  as  are 
calculated  to  raise  the  spirits  are  termed  spirited, 


while  those  which  Ail  in  this  oblea  are  termed  ;Ut. 
An  inHpid  writer  b  without  sentiment  of  any  kind  or 
degree ;  a  dull  writer  foils  In  vivacity  and  vigour  of 
isatiment;  a  4at  performance  is  wanting  in  the  pro- 
perty of  provoking  mirth,  which  should  be  its  peculiar 
Ingredient;  *  To  a  covetous  man  all  other  thingB  but 
wealth  are  mnptd,*—8ovm» 
But  yet  beware  of  councils  when  too  ftill. 
Number  makes  tong  disputes  and  graveness  dnU. 

Dbmbak. 
Tbe  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  ok!  entertain- 
ments, and  existence  turns  JUU  and  imtipid,* — Gaova. 

FEAST,  BANQUET,  CAROUSAL,  ENTEB- 
TAINMENT,  TREAT. 

As  feuHtt  in  tbe  religious  sense,  from  ftttus.  are 
always  davs  of  leisure,  and  frequently  of  publick  re- 
joicing, this  word  has  been  applied  to  anv  social  meal 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasure :  this  is  the  idea  common 
to  the  ilgniflcatlon  of  all  these  words,  of  whkh  femst 
leems  to  be  the  most  general ;  and  for  all  of  wfaich  It 
may  frequently  be  substituted,  although  they  have 
each  a  distinct  application :  /fast  conveys  the  idea 
inerely  of  enjoyment:  banquet  Is  a  splendid  feast^  at- 
tended with  poiup  and  state ;  it  b  a  term  of  noble  use, 
particularly  adapted  to  poetry  and  tbe  high  style :  ca- 
fviMaZ,  In  French  carouse^  in  German  gerduteh,  or 
ravek  Intoxication,  from  rau$cken  to  intoxicate,  is  a 
drunken /ea«<;  enUrtainmeiU  and  treat  convey  tbe 
Mea  of  hospitality. 

A  feast  may  be  given  by  princes  or  their  subjects, 
by  nobiUty  or 


New  purple  hangings  ctotbe  the  palace  walls. 
And  sumptuous  fgaett  are  made  In  splendid  halls. 

DtTDBM. 

Tbe  banquet  Is  confined  to  men  of  high  estate ;  and 
more  commonly  spoken  of  In  former  times,  when  ranks 
and  distinctions  were  less  blended  than  they  are  at 
present:  the  dinner  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
annuaUy  gives  is  properlv  denominated  a /east;  the 
mode  in  which  Caidinal  Wolsey  received  the  Friench 
ambassadors  might  entitle  every  meal  he  gave  to  be 
denominated  a  banquet ; 
With  hymns  divine  the  joyooi  hmigmet  ends, 
Tbe  pcans  lengtheo'd  till  tbe  son  descends.— Pora. 
feaet  supposes  indulgence  of  the  appetite,  both  in 
ung  and  drinking,  but  not  intemperately ;  a  earouaal 
is  confined  mostly  to  drinking,  and  that  for  the  moat 
part  to  an  excess ; 
This  game,  these  earousalt,  Ascanlus  taught, 
Aad,buUdliig  Alba,  to  the  Latlnf  brought. 

DrnvDiir. 
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A  /sasf ,  thenfoK,  is  always  a  good  fhiof ,  tmleH  it 
ends  In  a  earouaal:  a  feaet  may  be  given  by  one  mr 
many,  at  private  or  publick  expense ;  but  an  sntsrcotn- 
ment  and  a  treat  are  alhigetber  personal  acts,  and  the 
terms  are  never  used  but  In  relation  to  tbe  agoits: 
every  entertainwunt  Is  a  feaet  as  far  as  respects  enjc^- 
ment  at  a  social  board ;  but  no  feaet  Is  an  eiUertam* 
wtant  unless  there  be  some  Individual  who  specifiealhr 
provides  for  the  eiUertainmunt  of  others :  we  may  aU 
be  partakers  of  a  /cast,  but  we  are  guests  at  an  entar- 
tainment:  the  Lord  Mayor's /«««(  Is  not  strictly  an 
entertainment,  although  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  waa 
properly  so:  an  entertaimmant  Is  given  net  ween  friends 
and  equals,  to  keep  alive  the  social  afifections;  a  treat 
is  given  by  wav  of  fkvour  to  those  whom  one  wisbeo 
to  oblige :  a  nobleman  provkles  an  entertanment  for  a 
particular  party  whom  be  has  invited ;  '  I  couki  not 
but  smile  at  the  account  tlwt  was  yesterday  s^ven  me 
of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who,  being  Invited  to  an 
eiU«rtatasi«nC,  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  had 
not  the  confidence  to  refuse  bis  glass  in  his  turn.*— 
Ammson.  a  nobleman  may  give  a  tr»«i  to  his  ser- 
vants, his  tenants,  his  tradespeople,  or  the  poor  of  bis 
ndghbourboed;  *  1  do  not  Insist  that  you  spread  your 
table  with  so  unbounded  a  profusion  as  to  fomish  oot 
a  spiendkl  treai  with  tlie  remains.*— Mbuioth  (i.«l- 
tare  ef  Cieero). 

fiaet^  entertainmant,  and  Crsal  are  taken  in  a  mora 
extended  sense,  to  express  other  pleasures  besides  those 
of  the  table:  feaet  retains  its  sifniaeation  of  a  vivid 
pleasure,  such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from  delicloua 
viands ;  entertamaunt  and  treat  reUin  the  idea  of 
being  granted  by  wayof  courteey :  we  speak  of  a  tUng 
asbelnga/Mst  or  high  delight;  *  Seattle  Is  tbe  onlf 
author  I  know,  whose  critical  and  phlkMophScal  re- 
searches are  diversified  and  embellisbed  by  a  poetieal 
Imaginatton,  that  makes  even  the  driest  sobifeet  and  the 
leanest  a  feaet  ibr  an  epioura  in  books.'— Cowpam. 
And  of  a  person  cootributinf  to  one's  emtertuinmemt^ 
or  giving  one  a  trsot ;  *Let  us  consider  to  whom  w« 
are  indebted  lor  all  these  entertainmente  of  sense.*— 
AnntsoM. 

Sing  my  praise  In  strain  sublime, 
Treat  not  me  with  dogg'rel  rhyme.— Swxrr. 
To  an  envtous  man  the  sight  of  wretchedness,  in  a 
once  prosperous  rival.  Is  a  feaet;  to  a  benevolent  mind 
the  spectacle  of  an  alBlcied  man  relieved  and  com- 
forted is  a  /0a«C;  to  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  an  easy  access  to  a  well-stockecl  library  ia 
a  continual  feaet:  men  of  a  happv  temper  i^ve  and 
receive  entertainment  with  equal  facility ;  tliey  affimi 
entertainment  to  their  guests  t^  tbe  easy  eheerfuhiess 
which  they  impart  to  every  thing  around  them ;  tlie/ 
In  like  manner  derive  entertainment  firom  every  thine 
they  see,  or  hear,  or  obsecve :  a  treat  is  given  01  re- 
ceived only  on  particular  occasions ;  it  depends  on  tlw 
relative  circumstances  and  tastes  of  the  giver  and  la- 
ceiver ;  to  one  of  a  musical  turn  one  may  five  a  treat 
by  Inviting  hhn  to  a  musical  party ;  and  to  one  of  an 
Intelligent  turn  It  will  be  equally  a  treat  to  be  of  the 
par^  which  conilsts  of  the  enlightened  and  oon- 


FARB,  PROVISION. 

FarOf  fhm  the  German  fakren  to  go  or  be,  signiflei 
In  general  tbe  condition  or  thing  that  comes  to  one ; 
pmieian,  (torn  previde^  signifies  the  thing  provided  (br 
one. 

These  terms  are  alike  emptoved  for  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  llf^  and  may  either  be  used  in  tlie  limited 
seitte  for  tbe  food  one  procares,or  tn  general  for  what- 
ever is  necessary  or  convenient  to  be  procured:  to  the 
term  fare  Is  annexed  tbe  idea  of  accideot;  previeimi 
Includes  that  of  design:  a  travdler  on  the  eontioent 
must  frequently  be  contented  with  humble  /«r«,  unless 
he  has  tbe  precaution  of  carrying  his  prowteiane  with 
him; 

This  nigbt  at  least  with  me  forget  your  eara, 

Chesnuts,  and  curdi,  and  cream  shall  be  your  faro, 

UaTOBM. 

The  winged  nation  wanders  through  the  skias, 
And  o'er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  fUes ; 
They  breed,  they  brood,  instract,  and  edueati^ 
And  make  prwuian  Ibr  tbe  future  lUte.— 1>kt91«. 
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FOOD,  DOET,  RBQIMEN. 

F00d  ilciilftct  ihe  thliif  which  one  feedi  upon,  In 
Saxon  /o3e.  Low  Gurman  /W«  or  ffdtr,  Greek  fifrw ; 
net  comesfVomaiairtfw  to  live  medicinally,  lAgnifylng 
any  particular  mode  of  living ;  regimentln  Latin  rt- 
gimen,  (torn  rtgo  to  regulate,  lignUlei  a  qratem  or 
practice  by  rule.  ,,  ,  ..  .  w_    w.  .. 

All  theae  terma  refer  to  oar  living,  or  that  brwblcli 
we  live :  fo^d  is  here  the  general  term;  the  ochera  are 
apecillck.  Aod  epeeiflee  nodrcumatance:  whatever 
Isuken  to  maintain  life  It  focd;  due  la  properly  a 
preKribed  or  regular  /omT.  It  it  the  bard  kttof  eonie 
among  the  poor  to  obtain  with  difficulty  /Md  and 
elothing  for  themselvea  and  their  (kmillea;  an  atten- 
tion to  the  dbt  of  ehiklren  la  an  Important  branch  of 
their  early  education ;  their  dtat  can  ecaredy  be  loo 
dmple  t  no  one  can  be  expected  to  eqjoy  Ma  f»od  who 


li  not  in  a  good  etate  of  health ;  we  cannot  expea  to 
find  a  bealUiy  population  where  there  la  a  spare  and 
unwholeaome  diX,  attended  with  hard  labour. 

F00d  is  a  term  applicable  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
also  uaed  figuratively  for  what  aerres  to  nourish; 
The  poison  of  other  states  (that  Is,  bankruptcy) 
li  the  /••d  of  the  new  rcpublick.'— Bua««.  !>"<  Is 
employed  only  with  regard  to  human  beings  who  make 
dioice  of  their  foodt  com  Is  aa  mudithe  natural  fpod 
of  some  animals  as  of  men ;  the  d»ec  of  the  peasantry 
tables;  *Tbe 


I  mostly  of  bread,  milk,  and  Tcgeial 

dMt  of  men  In  a  state  of  nature  must  have  been  ooo- 
flned  almost  wholly  to  the  vegetable  kind.*— Buau. 

Dist  and  rtgiaum  are  both  particular  modes  of 
living ;  but  the  former  reroeets  the  quality  of  /wd ;  the 
latter  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality :  4ut  Is  confined 
10  modea  of  taking  nourlahment ;  r«nsic»  often  re- 
spects the  abstinence  flrom  /Md,  bodilv  exercise,  and 
whatever  may  conduce  to  health :  diet  is  generaUy  the 
conscquenee  of  an  immediate  prascripUon  from  a  phy- 
sician, and  during  the  period  of  sIckneM;  reginun 
commonly  forms  a  regular  part  of  a  man*s  system  of 
living :  dtirt  Is  in  certain  cases  of  such  importance  for 
the  restoration  of  a  patient  that  a  single  deviation  may 
defeat  the  best  medicine ;  It  is  the  misfortune  of  some 
people  to  be  troubled  with  diseases,  from  wbfeh  they 
cannot  get  any  exemption  but  by  observing  a  strkt  n- 
gimtH ;  •  ProloiigaUon  of  life  Is  rather  to  be  expected 
from  stated  iUt*  than  from  any  common  regtmm.''— 
Bacom.  (I  shall  always  be  able  to  entertain  a  Alend  of 
a  philosophical  rtgimen.*^8nK»9roKm. 


FEMALE,  FEMININE,  EFFEMINATE. 

fhMU  is  said  of  the  sex  itself,  ifnd  femrniM  of  the 
characterlsticks  of  the  sex.  FomU  is  opposed  to  male, 
femiiune  to  masculine. 

In  the  /eaioltf  character  we  expect  to  find  that  which 
Is  /enunm§.  The  femaU  dress,  manners,  and  habits 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  essayists,  Ihtm  the 
time  of  Addison  to  the  present  period ; 

Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends. 
To  prayers  and  mean  submissions  she  descends; 
No  femaU  arts  or  aids  she  leA  untried, 
Nor  counaels  uoexptor'd,  before  she  died. 

Drtdbm. 
The  fetriuiiu  Is  natural  to  the  femaU;  the  ^emi- 
uatt  Is  unnatural  to  tlie  male.    A  fewunina  air  and 
voice,  which  is  truly  grateftil  to  the  observer  in  tlieone 
sax,  is  an  odious  mark  of  tffeminaeff  in  the  other. 
Beauty  and  delicacy  are  fewuniiu  properties; 
Her  heaVnly  form 
Angelick:  but  more  soA  and  /rattnms 
Her  graceftil  innocence.~MiLTOM. 
Bobustness  and  vigour  are  masculine  propertlai ;  the 
former  therefore  when  discovered  In  a  man  entitle 
him  to  the  ei^thet  of  ttfcwututu;  *Our  martial  an- 
eeatoia,  like  some  of  their  modem  sucoesaora.  had  no 
other  amusement  (hut  bunting)  to  entertain  their 
▼aeaot  hoars;  despising  all  arts    as  ^matMats.'— 

BLACSBTOm. 

GENDER,  BEX. 
O^tier^  In  Latin  g»nu»i  stgnlfies  piopetly  a  gtrntit 
"  "  in  French  ««m,  Latin  ««bm,  comes  fltmi 

r  signifying  the  habit  or  nature.    The 
dIatiaetiOB  in  woids  which  marka  the 


of  sfls  la  thIngB ;  there  are  tbarofct*  tti# 
gwmdtrt.  bat  only  two  sexes.  By  the  infleoHoas  at 
words  are  denoted  whether  things  are  of  this  or  ihM 
MS,  or  of  DO  •«.  The  ^Alders,  therefore,  are  divided 
hi  grammar  into  «ia«aUm«,/«aita«««,  and  mtmttr;  and 
anuiiatoare  divkled  into  male  and  female  sss. 

GOLD,  GOLDEN. 
Theee  lermi  are  brjtli  employed  as  epitheta,  bat  gUd 
Is  I  be  Eubfltantivc  uht4  In  compoaiikm,  and  gvlden  the 

adj*  ctlvt%  If  I  cudlonty  use.  The  former  is  strictly  ap* 
pli'  i1  to  the  metfli  of  ^vhlch  the  thing  is  made,  as  a 
gtu  rurs  Qi  a  gQiii  coLTi  ^  but  the  iauer  to  whaterer  ap- 
ptr[nt[iE  lOftfl/,  wbftitijr  properiy  or  flguraUveiy :  aa 
ihi  eidiH  bun,  ibe  gi^lieu  crown,  the  gaUtm  age,  ot  a 
gtl4tn  baJYMi. 

COOL,  COLD,  FRIGID. 

In  the  natural  aense,  e—i  Is  simply  the  absence  oC 
warmth;  esM  and  frigid  are  poeitlvehr  contrary  to 
warmth;  the  former  tai  regard  to  objeeu  in  general,  the 
latter  to  moral  objects :  In  the  physical  aense  the 
anakigy  Is  strictly  preserved.  OmI  Is  used  as  It  iw- 
spects  the  passions  and  the  allbctlona;  eoU  only  with 
regard  lo  the  aflbctlona ;  frigid  only  In  regard  to  the 
Incllnatioas. 

With  regard  to  the  paaskme,  ces<  designates  a  free- 
dom from  aghatfon.  which  Is  a  desirable  quatitj 
C^hust  in  a  time  or  daniter,  and  C09bus$  in  an  argu- 
ment, are  alike  commendable. 

As  eesi  and  eoU  respect  the  aflfections,  the  cm/  Is  op- 
posed to  the  friendly,  the  celd  U>  the  warm-hearted,  the 
frigid  to  the  animated;  the  former  Is  but  a  degree  of 
the  tauter.  A  reception  is  said  lo  be  csel ;  aa  embraee 
tobeesU;  a  sentiment /rv>d.  CMJMStlsanencmy 
to  social  enjoyments;  eoldkut  Is  an  enemy  to  every 
moral  virtue ;  frigidity  destroys  all  force  of  character. 
Coobuts  Is  engendered  by  drcumatances;  It  supposea 
the  previous  exietence  of  waraith ;  csUaeM  lies  oAea 
In  the  temperament,  or  Is  eniendered  by  habit;  it  la 
always  something  vicloos ;  frigidity  Is  occasional,aiMl 
is  always  a  defoct  Trifling  duSbrences  produce  e»9tr 
ue»»  sometimes  between  the  best  friends ;  *  Tlie  jeakmn 
man*s  disease  Is  of  so  malignant  a  nature,  that  it  ooe- 
vertsall  It  takee  into  its  own  nourishment  A  cselbe- 
havlour  Is  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  aversloQ :  a 
fond  one  ralws  his  suspicions.'— Addisom.  Trade 
somethnes  engenders  a  cold  cak:ulating  temper  in  some 
minds;  'It  is  wondrous  that  a  man  can  get  over  the 
natural  existence  and  possession  of  his  own  mind,  ao 
fir  as  to  take  delight  either  in  paying  or  receiving  e^ld 
and  repeated  cIvilTties.'— Stxxlk.  Those  who  are  re- 
markable for  apathy  will  often  express  themseivee 
with  frigid  Indtffbrenee  on  the  most  important  sob- 
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ject8;'*'fhe  religion  of  the  modems  sboundi  in  topicke 
so  incomparably  noble  and  exalted,  as  might  kindle  the 
flamee  or  genuine  oratory  In  the  moat  fngid  and  bar- 
ren fsnlua?— Wbaetom. 

CHILL,  COLD. 
CkiU  and  ceU  are  but  Tariatlona  of  the  aeme  word, 
In  German  kmlt,  ice. 
CkiU  expreeses  less  than  eeld,  that  Is  to  say.  It  ei- 
a  degree  of  ceU.    The  weather  Is  often  ckittf 


presses 
insumn 


r ;  but  It  is  eold  in  winter. 


We  speak  of  taking  the  ekUl  oflT  water  when  the  eM 
is  in  part  removed ;  and  of  a  ekiU  running  through  die 
fVame  when  the  cold  begins  to  penetrate  the  f^ame  that 
ia  In  a  state  of  warmth ; 

When  men  once  reach  their  autoBia,  fickle  Joys 
Fall  off  apace,  as  yellow  leaves  ftom  trees; 
Till  left  quite  naked  of  their  happiness, 
In  the  cAiU  blaauof  winter  they  expire. 

YotTwe. 
*  Thoa  caae  after  torment  is  pleaaure  for  a  time,  and  we 
are  very  agreeably  recruited  when  the  body,  dUBed 
with  the  weather.  Is  gradually  recovering  Its  natoral 
tepidity  t  but  the  Joy  ceaaea  when  we  have  forgot  the 
eeid.*— JoBwaoit. 

TO  STAIN,  SOIL,  SULLY,  TARNISa 
Siosa,  V.  BUmi$k  ;  mU  and  tuttg,  from  ••U  diit,8|g- 
alfy  to  aroear  with  dirt;  tanUsh  in  French  Uiw 
probably  flrom  the  Lelin  Csro  to  brulsB 


ENOUSH  STNONTAfCS. 
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I  AH  ilMt  tmn  boply  tbe  aet  of  dlminlibtag  Um 
WlflrtiMn  of  an  object:  bat  tbe  term  Mtsin  denotes 
■ooMtblng  grooMr  than  the  olber  terma,  and  U  applied 
«>  Inferioar  oMecti:  iMnfa  which  are  not  remarkable 
tar  parity  or  biightneaa  may  be  ttetiw^aa  handa  when 
Hmuud  with  blood«  or  a  waU  $tttin«d  with  chalk ; 

Thoa,  rather  than  thy  Juatice  should  be  §Uimad, 

Didat  Ham  t!ie  croaa.-^Youiio. 


Nothing  la  smUia  or  UnutJUi^  but  what  baa  aome  in- 
trinaick  value ;  a  fine  picture  or  piece  of  writing  owy 
be  easily  tailed  by  a  touch  of  the  finger;  'I  cannot 
•ndure  to  be  mistaken,  or  auflbr  my  purer  aflbctiona  to 
be  90Ued  with  the  odioos  attributes  of  covetouanesa  and 
•mbltioua   falsehood.'— Lord   Wkhtwortb.     The 
finest  gtaas  la  the  aooneat  Umitktd :  hence,  in  the 
moral  application,  a  man*s  life  may  he  ttmmti  by  tlie 
•ommiiskm  of  some  gross  immorality :  hia  JMooor  may 
bo  suUudf  or  his  glory  Umithtd; 
Oatha  would  debase  the  dignity  of  Tirtue, 
Else  I  could  swear  by  bim,  tbe  power  who  clothed 
The  sun  with  light,  and  gave  yon  starry  boat 
Their  chaste,  niuuUied  lustre^-FRAiicis. 
*  I  am  not  now  what  I  once  waa ;  for  aince  I  part«d 
fhwi  thee  flue  has  uumuhtd  my  gloriea.*— Tkatt. 

TO  SMEAR,  DAUB. 

To  SMMT  Is  literally  to  do  over  with  §m*Mr^  in  Saion 
MMT,  German  «cftai««r,  In  Oreek/nlpofasalve.  To^aaift, 
from  do  and  n^  ^er  over,  signifies  literally  to  do  over 
with  any  thing  unseemly,  or  In  an  nneighily  manner. 

To  99umr  in  tbe  literal  aenae  hi  applied  to  such  sulh 
■tancea  aa  may  be  rubbed  like  grease  over  a  body ;  if 
aaid  of  grease  Itself  it  may  be  proper,  aa  coachmen 
§mtar  tbe  coach  wlieels  with  Ur  or  grease;  but  if  said 
of  any  thing  else  It  is  an  improper  action,  and  tends  to 
disfigure,  as  children  smear  their  bands  with  Ink,  or 
MMortbeirdothea  with  dirt  To  smear  and  liaaA  are 
both  aakms  which  tend  to  disfigure ;  but  we  smear  by 
means  of  robbing  over;  we  dank  bfy  rubbing,  throw- 
ing, or  any  way  covering  over:  thus  a  cbild  9wuar$ 
the  window  with  hia  finger,  or  he  damka  the  wall  with 
dirt  By  a  figurative  application,  $mtar  is  applied  to 
bad  writing,  and  damh  to  bad  painting :  indifierent  wri- 
ters wlio  wish  to  excel  are  fond  of  retouching  tlieir  let- 
ters until  they  make  tlielr  performance  a  sad  $mear ; 
bad  artists,  who  are  inluoidous  in  tlie  use  of  ttieir 
pencil,  load  their  palntlngB  with  cotoor,  and  convert 
them  into  daubs^ 


MOISTURE,  HUmDITT,  DAMPNESS. 

Jfootwe,  from  the  French  moiU  moist,  ia  probalriy 
contracted  from  the  Latin  humidu»,  from  which  Au- 
miditf  is  immediately  derived ;  dampnes§  comes  from 
tte  German  dampf  a  vapour. 

Maittitre  Is  used  In  general  to  eipress  any  small  de- 
gree of  InAision  of  a  TiqukI  into  a  body ;  kumidUx  is 
employed  sdentifleally  to  deacrlbe  the  state  of  having 
any  portion  of  such  liquid :  hence  we  speak  of  tlie 
matMtwr*  of  a  table,  the  maitture  of  paper,  or  tlie 
moistwe  of  a  floor  that  has  been  wetted ;  but  of  the 
Amatdtiy  of  tbe  air,  or  of  a  wall  that  has  contracted 
maUtart  of  Itsel  f.  Dampne$$  is  that  species  of  moiBi- 
wrs  that  arises  firom  the  gradual  contraction  of  a  liquid 
In  fcodies  capable  of  retaining  It ;  In  this  manner  a 
eellar  ia  damp^  or  linen  that  baa  lain  long  by  may 
become  dampi 

Tlic  plumy  people  atreak  Ibeir  whip  with  oII» 

To  throw  tbe  lucid  mtutuf  tricklii^  otL 

Tbokboii. 
Now  fhxn  the  town 

Buried  hi  imoke,  and  sleep,  an^.  noisome  daa^t, 

Oft  let  me  wander.— Tromsom. 

NASTY,  FILTHY,  FOUL. 

^csfy  is  connected  with  iiaiiseo«s,  and  the  German 
na9w  wet;  JUtky  and  /mi  are  variations  from  tbe 
Greek  ^\ot. 

The  idea  of  dirtineas  is  common  to  these  terma.  but 
In  different  degreea,  and  with  different  modifications. 
Whatever  dirt  to  ofifensi  ve  to  any  of  the  sensea,  rendeta 
that  thing  nasfy  which  ia  toiled  with  it :  the  JUtkt  ex- 
caadf  tbt  Msf§r,  soc  oi4f  |a  tbe  qoaatlty  but  In  tiM 
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olfenalve  quality  of  tba  dlit;  attd  the  /lal  flreaada  ll» 
jUUy  hi  the  same  proportion ; 
We  look  behind,  then  view  hia  shaggy  beard, 
His  clothes  were  tagg'd  with  thorns,  and  JOtk  hit 
Hmba  beamear*d^DitYDBR. 

Only  our  fbe 
l>nnpdlig  aflronta  ua  with  hia/rai  esteem. 

MlLTOH. 

DREGS,  SEDIMENT,  DROSS,  SCUM,  REFUSE. 
DvgaAnm  tin  German  dttck  dirt,  signifies  the  dirigr 
part  which  separates  from  a  liquor;  tdimaUy  from 
ssrfcs  to  sit,  sicnlflea  that  which  settles  at  the  bottom; 
droat  is  probably  but  a  variation  of  dragf;  snna,  from 
the  German  $chaum^  aignlfiea  the  same  as  foam  or 
fhnh,  or  that  which  rises  on  tlie  aurf^MO  of  any  liquor: 
rtfaae  aignlfiea  literally  that  which  ia  refuaed  or  thrown 
away. 

AU  thcae  terma  dealgnate  the  worihlesa  part  of  anr 
body;  Imt drtg$  is  taken  in  a  worse  seme  than  SMft- 
mma  :  for  the  drf$  are  that  which  to  altogether  of  no 
value;  but  tlie  getUwuiU  may  sometimes  Ibrm  a  neces- 
sary part  of  tbe  body.  The  dngt  are  mosdy  a  smU- 
sMMl  in  liquors,  bat  many  tliiiigs  are  a  §ediment  which 
are  not  drs^s.  After  tbe  drtft  are  taken  away,  tliere 
will  frequently  remain  a  ««f<iii«ia ;  the  drega  are  com- 
monly the  corrupt  part  which  aeparates  from  compound 
liquids,  as  wine  or  beer;  the  sMfisMiU  conaists  of  the 
heavy  particles  which  belong  to  all  simple  liquids,  not 
excepting  water  itself.  Tiie  dregs  and  sediment  sepa- 
rate of  themselves,  but  the  «««m  and  dross  are  forced 
out  by  a  proceH;  ttie  former  fkom  liquids,  and  tlie  latter 
fVom  solid  bodies  rendered  liquid  or  otherwise. 

Refuse^  as  ito  derivation  imptlea,  to  ahvays  said  of 
that  which  to  IntenHonallv  separated  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  agreea  with  the  former  terma  only  inaamach 
aa  they  expresa  what  to  worthleaa. 

Of  these  terms,  dregs,  seasi,  and  refase  admit  like- 
wtoe  of  a  figurative  appllcatioa.    Tbe  drtgs  and  sevm 
of  the  people  are  the  oormptest  part  of  any  society; 
and  the  r^^e  to  that  which  to  most  worthless  and  unfit 
for  a  respectable  community;  *Epitomea  of  history 
are  the  corruptiona  and  motha  that  have  fretted  ami 
corroded  many  aound  and  excelleat  budlea  of  hiatory, 
and  reduced  them  to  base  and  unprofitable  dregs,*-^ 
Bacok.    '  For  it  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  scasmiU 
at  the  bottom  that  troubles  and  denies  the  water.*-— 
South.    *  For  the  composition  too,  I  admit  tbe  Alge> 
rine  community  resemble  that  of  France,  being  formed 
out  of  tbe  very  seasi,  scandal,  disgrace,  and  pest  of  the 
Turktoh  Asia.*— Bukkk. 
Now  cast  your  eyes  around,  while  I  dissolve 
The  mist  and  film  that  mortal  eyea  Involve: 
Purge  fVom  your  sight  the  dross,  and  make  yon  aee 
The  shape  of  each  aveofing  deity.— Darnaa. 
Next  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  review, 
Draws  out  tJie  best  and  ablest  of  the  erew ; 
Down  with  tbe  (Ullng  stream  the  refuse  run 
To  raiae  with  joyfU  aewa  hto  drooping  son. 

DtTBBir. 

TO  GLOSS,  VARNISH,  PALLIATE. 
Oless  and  varmsk  are  figurative  terma,  which 


brightness  to  any  thing  by  means  of  f>ietion,  aa  in  tha 
case  of  Japan  or  mahogany:  to  vandsk  to  to  give  an 
artificiaJ  gloss^  by  means  of  apfjying  a  foreign  sub- 
stance. Hence,  In  the  figurative  use  of  the  tmns,  to 
<  floss  is  to  put  tbe  best  Mice  upon  a  tiling  by  varioua 
iule  distortions  and  artifices ;  but  to  varnish  is  to  do 
the  same  thine  by  means  of  direct  Ikiaehood ;  lo  pal- 
Uate,  which  liitewise  signifies  to  give  the  beat  posMble 
outside  to  a  thing  («.  To  cxtsnttsfs),  requires  still  lesa 
artifice  than  either.  One  glosses  over  that  which  to 
bad,  by  giving  it  a  aofl  name;  as  whan  a  man*s  vteea 
are  glossed  over  with  the  name  of  Indisortlkm,  or  a 
man^s  mistress  to  termed  Jito  good  friend ;  *  If  a  Jealoiu 
man  once  finds  a  Mte  gloss  put  upon  any  aing^  action, 
hequicklyaaBpectaairtherait.*— ADDiaoic.  One  ear* 
miskes  a  bad  chaiacter.by  ascribing.good  motives  la 
hto  bad  actions,  by  withholding  many  f^cta  that  are  ta 
hto  diacredit,  and  nhricating  other  cireomMaaoea  in  hi« 
favour   an  vafoniwAstf  tab  containa  nothing  botth 
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■M|rie  tnttli;  ^  mmrwMtd  talt  oa  the  oUmt  iMadI 
coutaim  a  great  mixture  of  telaebood;  the  Freacb  ae- 
couotf  of  tfielr  Ttctortea  In  tba  time  of  Um  revoliitloD 
were  moetly  vmrniskul; 

Tbe  waitiiif  tean  atootf  ready  for  command, 
And  now  tbey  flow  to  «anu«4  tbe  fUae  tale. 

AOWB. 

To  pMUi^U  Is  to  dimlntili  the  mcgnltode  of  an  oOeneei 
by  making  an  excoae.  \^  Avoar  of  the  olftoder;  as 
when  an  act  of  ttielt  Is  ^s^lMlad  ^  coosldertng  tlie 
starring  condition  of  tbe  thief;  *  A  man's  bodily  de- 
fbeu  should  glre  him  oceasioa  to  exert  a  noMe  qiirit, 
and  to  fUi*u  those  Iroperfbctions  which  are  not  In 
his  power,  by  those  petfecUoos  whkh  ars.*— Adoisoh . 


CLOAK,  MASK,  BUND,  VEIL. 

These  are  figurative  terms,  expressive  of 
modes  of  intentionally  keeping  somsihing  ftom  the 
view  of  others.  They  are  borrowed  IWmb  thoee  fbmi- 
liar  obleets  which  serre  similar  purposes  la  commoa 
life.  Ctodk  and  sMsJk  exprees  flgurativeiy  and  pro- 
perly mora  than  Mind  or  Mil.  The  two  former  keep 
the  whole  object  out  of  eight ;  tbetwolatlsrooly  par- 
tially Intercept  the  view.  Inthlsiguntiveseassthsy 
are  all  employed  for  a  bad  purpose. 

Tbe  citfsJk,  tbe  wtmtk,  and  tbe  kHmd  ssnre  to  deceive 
others;  tbe  vml  serves  to  deceive  one's  selC 

Tbe  whole  or  any  part  of  a  cbaraeier  may  be  coa- 
cealed  by  a  klmii  a  part,  though  not  tbe  whole,  may 
be  concealed  by  a  mm»h.  A  klimd  Is  aot  oaly  em- 
ployed to  conceal  tbe  character  but  the  eondua  or  pro- 
ceedings.   We  carry  a  sfoaik  and  a  wtm»k  about  with 


usi  but  a  Ui$t4  Is  sossethini  exlenaL 
the  external  I 


ceedings. 

ilM  elotJcTn  the  exteroaF  garoient,  Is  the  owet 
venlent  of  all  coverings  for  entirely  keeping  coacealed 
what  we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen;  a  good  outward  de- 
portment servee  as  a  eUak  to  conceal  a  bad  charac- 
ter: *  When  this  ssverliy  of  manners  Is  bypocritleaU 
and  assumed  as  a  c2mA  to  secret  Indalgeace.  It  Is  one 
of  the  worst  prostitatioos  of  feUckm.'— Blauu  A 
MMtk  only  hides  tbe  Aice;  a  wutk  tnerefore  serves  to 
conceal  oaly  as  much  as  words  and  looks  can  eflbet; 

Thou  art  no  ruflan,  who,  beneath  tbe  aiasik 

Of  sodal  oommeree,  com'stto  rob  their  weaKb. 
Thomsom. 
A  btwd  Is  Intended  to  shut  out  tbe  light  and  prevent 
observation;  whatever,  therefore,  conceals  toe  real 
truth,  and  prevents  suspicion  by  a  Adse  exieriour.  Is  a 
Hind:  *Tboae  who  are  bountifol  to  crimes  wUl  be 
rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their  penury 
Is  even  held  out  as  a  kUnd  and  cover  to  their  prodi- 
gality.*—Burkb.  A  vstf  prevents  a  person  from  se^ng 
as  well  as  being  seen;  whatever,  therefore,  obecnres 
the  mental  sight  acts  as  a  veU  to  the  mind's  eye;  *  As 
soon  as  that  mysterious  v«<  which  coverafuturity  was 
Urted  up,  all  tbe  gayetyof  llA  would  disappear;  Its 
flattering  hopes,  lis  pleasing  illusions  would  vanlsb, 
and  noting  but  vanily  and  sadness  remain.*— Blaiu. 

BellgkNi  mav  unfortunately  serve  to  c(o«JI  tbe  worst 
of  purposes  and  tbe  wontof  characten :  Its  Importance, 
In  tbe  eyes  of  all  men,  makes  It  tbe  arast  efllBciaal  pass- 
port to  their  countenance  and  sanction ;  and  Its  ex- 
ternal observances  render  it  the  omsC  convenleot  mode 
of  presenting  a  (Use  profesitoo  to  the  eyes  of  tbe 
worid :  those,  therefore,  who  set  an  undue  value  on 
the  cereuMNrial  part  of  religion,  do  but  encourage  this 


I  sins,  bv  snnbring  themselves  to  be 
1  upon  by  a  eiMik  or  religions  hypocrisy.  False 
(Heads  always  wear  a  sim*  ;  they  cover  a  malinant 
heart  under  the  sndles  and  endearments  of  (riendsMp. 
Illicit  credere  mostly  make  uss  of  some  kUnd  to  facili- 
tate tbe  carrying  on  their  ne(krioos  practices.  A  mong 
the  various  arts  resorted  to  In  tbe  metropolis  bvthe 
needy  and  prodlnle,  noaa  Is  so  bad  as  that  which  Is 
made  to  be  a  Nimd  (br  the  practice  of  debauchery. 
P»^}ndice  and  passloa  are  the  ordinary  vsOr  which 
ohsoure  the  judfeaMUC,  and  pievent  It  firom  dMnguIdh 


TO  COLOUR,  DTB,  TIKGB,  STAOT. 
Cblsar,  la  Latin  esisr,  comes  probaMy  from  osis  to 
adorn;  das,  la  Saaon  <lsmK  Is  a  variation  of  tings; 
ttfi^  Isla  latta  Ung^htm  tte  Oroak  W)r»  to 


sprtaUe;  slate,  ttkalha  FttMli  rfrsf  wadre,  li  If 
variation  of  tings. 

To  cstoar  Is  to  put  cstoar  oa ;  to  ^  Is  to  dia  In  asf 
enUur;  to  tmgs  m  to  touch  ttghtly  with  a  sstoar/  ta 
•t«M  Is  to  put  on  a  bad  cslsar  or  la  a  bad  aanacr :  wa 
etUmr  a  drawing,  we  dps  clothes  of  any  enUur,  wa 
Uug$  a  painting  wiib  blue  by  way  of  lntermlxtttra,wa 
atnm  a  painting  when  we  pot  blue  Instead  of  rsd ; 
*Tbat  childish  eshurtng  of  her  cheeks  Is  now  as  na- 
graca(W  as  that  shape  would  have  beaa  when  her  tea 


Now  deeper  blushes  ting*d  tbe  gtowlng  rity. 
And  eveiiing  rais'd  her  silver  lamp  on  hkh. 
8xaWM.Jo] 
*  We  had  tbe  fortune  to  see  whft  may  be  s 
be  the  occasfon  of  that  opinioo  which  J 
concerning  this  river  (Adonis),  that  Is,  that  tbias 
at  certain  seasons  of  tbe  year  is  of  a  bkxidy  csl—ri 
something  like  ibis  we  actually  saw  come  to  peas,  for 
tbe  water  was  ttaintd  with  redneesZ—BlAUifiMiBU* 

Tbey  are  taken  ina  moral  acceptatkm  with  a  simBar 
dfattlnctlon :  we  coUmr  a  description  by  the  faitradwfr- 
tkm  of  strong  figures,  strong  (bets,  and  strong  exprea- 
sloas:  *An  tdeee  amaiing  inddsats  to  the  Hmplrai 
hlstorlaas  relate  nakedly  aad  plainly,  withoat  any  of 
the  coUuringa  and  beighteoinfli  of  rhelorick.'->WasT. 
Hence  tbe  term  Is  employed  to  denote  tbe  giving  a 
(Uee  or  exaggerated  representation;  *He  eoUmrg  tha 
fblsehood  of  iBneas  by  aa  exprem  command  fkoas 
Jupiter  to  forsake  tbe  queen.'—DaTnaii.  A  peraoa  la 
represented  as  dping  his  hands  in  bk>od,  who  Is  aa 
enp«ed  In  tbe  sbeddli^  of  bkmd  as  that  he  awF 
cbaage  the  cslear  of  Ms  skin,  or  the  soU  may  be  dgtd 
In  blood; 
With  mutual  bkMd  the  Aoeonlan  soil  Is  dmad. 
While  on  Its  borders  each  their  claim  decide. 

Detves. 
A  person's  mind  Is  tinged  with  melaacholy  or  ealba* 
stasm ;  *  Sir  Roger  Is  something  of  a  humorist,  aad 
bio  virtues  as  well  as  hnperfocuons  are  tingad  by  a 
certain  extravagaiyx,  which  asakes  them  partlcolailjr 
bis.'— AonisoN.  A  mau'scb  aracter  may  be  said  to  ba 
atahud  with  crimes ; 
Of  honour  void,  of  Innocence,  of  (Uth,  of  parity, 
Our  wonted  ornaments,  now  soU'd  and  stem'd. 

MiLToa. 

COLOUR,  HUE,  TINT. 
Cb/sar  (e.  TV  eoUur)  la  here  the  generick  term :  jhi^ 
which  Is  probably  connected  with  mt  and  view,  and 
ftnl,  rVom  tingt^  are  but  modes  of  cslsar ;  tbe  forrosr 
of  which  expresses  a  faint  or  blended  caUnr;  tbe  latter 
a  shade  of  colour.    Between  tbe  colonn  of  black  and 
brown,  as  of  all  other  leading  eolourt^  there  are  vartoua 
kueo  and  tinU^  by  the  due  intermixture  of  whlcl^ 
natural  objecis  are  rendered  beautiful ; 
Her  cstoar  cbanf*d,  her  (boe  was  not  tbe  same, 
Aad  boBow  groans  tern  her  deep  spirit  came. 

Davaaa. 
Infinite  nomben,  dellcaetes,  somBs, 
With  kmeo  on  jhies,  expression  cannot  paint 
The  breath  of  nature,  and  her  endless  Moom. 

TaoMfloa. 
Among  tbem  shells  of  many  a  tini  appear, 
The  heart  of  Venus  and  her  pearly  ear. 

Sia  Wm.  Jombs. 

COLOURABLE,  SPECIOUS,  OSTENSIBLE, 
PLAUSIBLE,  FEASIBLE. 


C^^nrablo.  from  to  esJsar  or  tMV«,  expresses  tha 

lallty  of  being  able  to  give  a  folr  appearance ;  iv#- 

cisKS,  (Vom  tbe  Latin  «p«ets  to  see.  signifies  tbe  qoafltj 


of  looking  as  it  ought;  ottentibU,  from  tbe  liStla 
ootondo  to  show,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  or 
fit  to  be  shown  or  seen ;  ^ts«s»l«,  (hwi  ^Icv^  to  clap 
or  make  a  noise,  signifies  the  quality  of  soundbig  as  ll 


ought ;  ftiuibUt  frojn  the  French  fa» 
fmeio  to  do,  slgnlAes  literally  dodbU ;  Iwt 


andlagasil 
''airs,  and  Latin 
wtbereltdenotea 
seemingly  jiracticable. 

The  flnt  three  of  these  are  figures  of  speech  draws 
(torn  what  naturally  pleases  tbe  eye ;  pUmoikU  Is  draws 
fhxD  what  pifiases  the  ear :  fo^nkU  takes  lis  steiUH^ 
ticn  from  wliat  meets  tbe  jwttwMiBi  or  aoarlottm. 


ENOUSfl  8TN0NTMES. 


sn 


WlNt  li  M(#«r«N«  b«t  aa  aiMet  or  flie*  npon  it  ttel 

I  MtWCutkm ;  wbat  to  «m> 

§t0U9  IMS  a  flUr  ootalde  when  eootrast«l  wUh  tbat 


lalto  Muplck>ii  rad  alibnto  MttoCutkm ;  wbat  to  4 


whksh  It  OMj  ponibly  coaeeal ;  wli«  to  mC«iuiM«  to 
liMt  wMch  prvMota  aach  u  •ppeftrmnee  m  iMjr  tenr* 
tor  an  IndtcftUoo  of  aonetblnf  real :  what  to  ptmunU§ 
la  ttat  wMdi  meeia  tbe  iwderaiaoiUBg  Merely  iJuougto 
be  ear;  tbat  wMeli  to/«MtM«  reeonneiMto  IteclffhNn 
ki  totrtaitek  value  rather  Uiaafroeiaayfepreeentiitoa 
ftvenoflt. 

A  pretence  to  e^UunkU  when  It  bae  Um  §tUm  of 
Irotb  ImpreMed  upon  it;  It  to  $ptei»m$  when  he  AUtaej 
a  easily  dtocemlble  through  the  thin  gutoe  it  wean ;  a 
Bwtlve  to  0*UnaibU  whkh  to  the  one  eoooeet  to  be 
diKovered ;  an  ezeuae  to  plmuikU  when  the  well- 
eonnected  narrative  of  the  maker  impreana  a  belief  of 
OM  inatlce ;  an  account  to  f—ibU  which  coaialna 
■olhlng  Inprobabto  or  aingalar. 

it  to  neeeaaary.  In  order  to  avoid  aoaptclon.  to  iiave 
•ome  c«lear«M«  groonda  Ux  one's  couduct  when  It  to 
marked  by  eccentricity  or  directed  to  any  bad  object ; 
AU  hto  (James  I.  of  8cotlaod*a)  ac4|iiiritione,  however 
iktal  to  the  bodv  of  tlie  nobles.  Iiad  been  gained  by 
attacks  upon  iodividuato;  and  being  founded  on  cir- 
cuoutancea  peculiar  to  tlie  persona  woo  aoftred.  might 
cxdte  murmurs  and  appreliensions,  but  aflbrded  no 
fl»mkl§  pretext  fbr  a  general  rebellion.*— Robbrt- 
•ON.  Sophists  are  obliged  to  deal  In  *f*ei§m»  argn- 
mento  for  want  of  more  substantial  ones  in  support  of 
their  erroneous  opinions ;  *  The  guardian  directs  one 
of  hto  pupils  to  think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the 
vulgar.  Thto  to  a  precept  tfdmu  enough,  but  not 
always  nraetlcahle.'— Johhsoii.    Men  who  have  no 


kl$  way  of  supporting  themselves,  naturally  ez< 
cite  the  susplcioa  that  they  have  some  illtoit  source  of 
gain ;  *  What  to  truly  astonishing,  tlie  partisana  of 
uose  two  opposite  systems  were  at  once  prevalent  and 
at  once  emptoyed,  tlie  one  •sUnsiktff  the  other  secretly, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Looto  XV.*— 
BoBKB.  Liars  may  sometimes  be  aucceaaAil  in  inveo^ 
Ing  a  ptamsibU  tale,  but  they  muat  not  aerople  to  rap- 
port one  lie  bv  a  hundred  more  aa  occaskm  reqolree: 
In  this  superficial  wsv  indeed  tbe  mind  to  capable  of 
mnre  variety  of  plautibU  talk,  but  to  not  enlaried  as 
it  Mtionld  be  In  its  knowledge.*— Lockb.  If  what  an 
accud«d  person  has  to  say  In  iustlflcation  of  himself  be 
no  more  than  ftasihh^  it  will  always  subject  him  to 
mi^eAsant  Imputations;  *It  to  some  vears  irince  I 
thought  the  mniier  fea*ibt§,  that  If  I  could  by  an  exMt 
time-keeper  find  In  any  part  of  the  world  what  o'clock 
it  to  at  Dover,  and  at  the  same  time  wliere  tbe  aliip  ia, 
the  problem  to  solved.*— ARBtmiiiOT. 


TO  OOVBH,  BIDE. 

Oesr,  In  French  eevertr,  to  contracted  from  centre 
and  Miertr,  stgnifylng  to  do  tlw  contrary  of  open,  to 
pot  out  of  view :  Aid*,  e.  Te  eeacset 

Orver  to  lo  kid*  as  the  meana  to  tlie  end :  we  com- 
monly hide  by  —9§rimg ;  but  we  may  eaally  cee«r 
without  Aidisyf ,  aa  alao  kUU  wltlioat  c^vtring.  The 
niling  idea  In  the  word  cover  to  tliat  of  throwlnc  or 
putting  something  over  a  body ;  In  the  word  kiM  to 
that  of  keeping  careftilly  tmm  obeervaiioo. 

To  fv€r  to  sn  indifferent  action,  springing  flroai  a 
variety  of  motives,  of  convenience,  or  comfort;  to  kid* 
Is  an  action  that  springs  from  one  spedfick  Intent,  from 
care  and  concern  for  the  thing,  and  tlie  fear  of  foreign 
intrusion.  In  moat  civilized  countries  It  to  common  to 
cev«r  the  head :  in  the  eastern  countriee  females  com- 
monly wear  veils  to  hide  the  fece.  There  are  many 
things  which  decency  as  well  as  health  require  lo  be 
€0vertd:  and  others  which  from  their  very  nature 
muat  always  be  ktdden.  Houses  must  be  ewerU  with 
roofs,  and  bodies  with  clothing ;  the  earth  contains 
many  treasures,  which  io  aH  probahUlty  will  always  be 
hidden; 

Or  lead  me  to  aome  aoHtary  placa 

And  cvMT  my  retreat  Atom  bomao  race.— Detdbii. 

Hide  me  from  tlie  (bee 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  waa  then  my  Itelght 
Of  happtoeas.— MiLTOM. 

In  a  moral  applleatioii,  csmt  wmj  be  Mad  tn  tba  good 


Ukmng^ifmmmoti 
are  leiit  to  cevsr  vice.— Spbotatob. 

COVEE,  BRELTm,  SCREEN. 
Orver  properly  denotea  what  aerves  aa  a  €0Mrj  and 
in  the  literal  aeni     *"         * 


of  the  verb  from  which  it  to  derived 
{v.  TV  ewer);  tkeUer.  like  the  word  shield,  comea 
from  the  Oerman  sdUld,  oM  German  atkeU*^  to  cover; 
•ersm,  (kom  the  Ladn  fsesme,  rignifiea  to  keep  vSat 
apart 

Ommt  to  Utarally  apnUed  to  many  particular  tldags 
wMeb  are  emptoyed  in  eoverimg;  but  In  the  geaeral 
aeaae  which  makes  it  anak)fous  to  tJie  other  terms.  It 
includes  the  idea  of  concealing:  ekoUor  oompreheoda 
that  of  protecting  fkom  some  imeoediate  or  hnpending 
evil :  tcTMfi  Includes  that  of  warding  oflT  some  trouble. 
A  eener  alwavs  supposes  something  which  can  extend 
over  the  whole  surface  of  a  body;  a«il«<(«r  or  a  scrsm 
may  merely  interpoee  to  a  suoiclent  extent  to  serve 
the  Intended  purpoee.  BUiitanroperatioBave  some- 
times carried  on  under  ceew  of  the  night ;  a  bay  to  a 
convenient  ekoUer  tat  vesseto  against  the  violence  oC 
tbe  winds;  a  chair  may  be  used  as  a «crs«m  to  prevent 
tbe  vkilent  action  of  the  heat,  or  the  external  air. 

In  tlM  moral  sense,  a  eoner  may  be  employed  allow* 
ably  to  diminish  an  Imperfection  or  deformity ;  *  There 
are  persons  wlw  eo9er  their  own  rudeness  by  calling 
their  condua  honest  bhintness.*— Richabosob.  But 
to  fbr  the  most  part  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  an  ea- 
deavoor  to  conceal  the  truth:  a  ikir  reputation  to  soma- 
timee  Bwde  llie  cover  for  the  commission  of  grosa 
irrsgularities  In  secret;  *The  truth  and  reason  of 
tbia«f  may  be  artificial^  and  eflectuallv  insinuated 
uader  the  cover  eitlief  ofa  real  ibct,  or  of  a  supposed 
one,*— L*£sTBAB«B.  Wheu  a  person  feeto  btmeelf 
nnaMe  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  hto  enemies,  be 
eeefcs  a  ekoUor  under  tlM  sanetkMi  and  authority  of  a 


When  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  togetlwr, 
And  tbe  Meak  winds  shall  whtotle  round  oar  beads « 
WUt  thou  then  talk  to  me  thus  1 
Thus  boab  my  carea,  and  okolur  me  with  k>ve  f 

Otwat. 


e  wealth  and  power  to  oerom 

them  from  the  nnntshoBent  which  is  due  to  their 
oflTenees;  *It  to  liequent  for  men  to  adjudge  tbat  in 
an  art  Impoasible,  which  they  find  tbat  art  doea  not 
eflbct;  by  which  mesne  thev  eereen  Indolence  and 
Ignorance  from  the  reproach  they  meriu*— Bacon. 

TO  HARBOUR,  SHELTER,  LODGE. 
Tbe  idea  of  giving  a  reating  place  to  common  to 
tbeae  terma:  but  Aersetir  («.  Tb  footer)  to  need  moat^ 
in  a  bad  aense,  at  least  In  its  ordinary  use :  ekcUer 
(v.  Aejflum)  In  an  indefinite  sense ;  lodgt^  tn  French 
logoi  from  tlie  German  Uogem  to  lie,  ia  aa  lodillbrent 
sense.  One  iUr^esrs  that  which  ought  not  or  cannot 
And  room  any  where ;  *  My  lady  bids  me  tell  you, 
that  though  she  karbomro  vou  as  her  uncle,  she  to 
nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.*— Shaksfbabb.  As 
tile  word  korbomr  does  not,  In  its  original  sense,  meaa 
any  thing  more  than  aflbidinf  entertainment,  or  re- 
ceiving into  one*B  home  for  a  tune,  it  may  be  employed 
in  a  good  sense  to  Imply  an  act  of  hospitality ;  *  We 
owe  thto  old  houae  the  same  kind  of  gratitude  that  wa 
do  to  an  oM  friend,  who  hMrkouro  us  In  hto  declining 
coiutMon,  nav,  even  tn  hto  last  extremities.*- Popb. 
One  okeitoro  that  which  cannot  find  eecurity  elsewhers. 
It  to  for  the  meet  part  an  act  of  charity,  libllgatkMi,  or 
natural  foeling;  *The  hen  okeltero  her  first  brood  of 
chtekens  with  all  the  prudence  that  abe  ever  atuhia.* 
— JoBjvsow.  One  todgco  that  which  wants  a  restinf 
place :  it  to  an  act  of  dlacn;tU>n.  Thlevea.  traltora,  or 
irators  are  korhourod'  by  those  who  have  an  lar 
tn  securinc  them  from  detection:  either  the 
wicked  or  tbe  unfortunate  n.ay  be  ekeUercd  from  the 
evil  with  whkh  they  are  threatened :  tiavellera  an 
lodged  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  the  moral  ssnee,  a  man  korbowrt  reseaiaant,  iU 
wUI,evttlboiigbts,  and  the  like; 
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8lM  karh^im  in  berbreaft  t  farioui  bat* 
(And  thoo  thmlt  find  the  dire  eflbcti  too  late), 
rU*d  on  revenge,  and  obnUnate  to  die.— Detsbm. 
A  man  »Mtar»  bimaeir  from  a  cbaife  by  molting  it 
upon  bifl  adveraaxy ; 
In  Tain  I  ftrore  to  elieelt  my  growiag  flame, 
Or  aktlur  paMion  under  frlei^atiip'a  name ; 
You  aaw  my  beart— Paion. 
A  person  Udge$  a  complaint  or  information  agalnat 
any  one  with  the  magUtrate,  or  a  particular  paailon 
may  be  lodgtd  in  tlie  breast,  or  Ideas  Udgtd  in  the 
mind ;  ^In  viewing  again  tlie  ideas  tluu  are  lodged  in 
the  memory,  tlie  mind  is  more  tlian  passive.'— Locks. 
Ttiey  too  are  tempered  bigb, 
With  hunger  stung,  and  wild  necessity, 
Nor  Udge§  pity  in  their  sfaaggy  breast— Tvoiiaoii. 
All  these  terms  may  be  employed  also  as  tlie  acts  of 
nnconscioiis  sgents.    Beds  and  bed-furniture  Aar^Mir 
▼ermin ;  trees,  as  well  as  liouses,  shelter  from  a  »torm : 
a  ball  from  a  gun  lodge*  in  tlie  human  body,  or  any 
other  solid  substance. 

HARBOUR,  HAVEN,  PORT. 

Tbe  idea  of  a  resting  place  for  Teasela  Is  common  to 
these  terms,  of  which  karkov  Is  geoerml,  and  the  two 
others  speclAck  In  their  signification. 

Harbour,  from  the  Teutonick  ktrkengtr  to  di^tar. 
carries  witn  It  little  more  thmn  the  common  Idea  or 
affbrdin:;  a  resting  or  anchoring  place ;  Aovcn,  frtwn 
the  Teutonick  haben  to  have  or  hold,  convejrs  the  idea 
of  security ;  port,  from  the  Latin  portut  and  pott*  a 
gate,  conveys  the  Idea  of  an  enctosure.  A  Aaem  Is  a 
natural  horbow  ;  a  port  Is  an  artificial  karbow.  We 
eharacterlze  a  kmrbour  as  commodious;  a  iUoen  as 
anug  and  secure;  a  port  as  safe  and  ttaj  of  aeeeas. 
A  commerciat  country  profits  by  the  eicellence  and 
■umber  of  its  harbour » ;  it  values  Itself  on  the  security 
of  Its  Aaeens,  and  increaaes  the  number  of  its  port* 
accordlntty.  A  vessel  goes  into  a  harbow  only  for  a 
aeason ;  it  remains  In  a  htnon  for  a  permanency :  it 
aeeka  a  port  as  the  destination  of  its  voyage.  Mer- 
chantmen are  perpetoaliy  going  In  and  oat  of  a  Aer- 
komr; 

But  here  she  comes, 

In  the  calm  hmrbomr  of  whnee  gentle  breast, 
rest.^DK 


My  tempest -beaten  soul  may  safely  restw— DsTnaii. 
A  distressed  vessel,  at  a  dMance  from  home,  aeeka 
some  haven  In  which  it  may  winter; 
Safe  tlirough  the  war  her  course  the  vessel  steers. 
The  Aavea  gain*d,  tbe  pilot  dropa  his  fears. 

SeniLST. 
The  weary  mariner  looks  to  the  poH  not  as  the  termi- 
nation of  his  labour  but  as  the  commencement  of  all 
his  enjoyments ;  *  What  though  our  passage  through 
this  world  be  never  so  stormy  and  tempestnona,  we 
aball  arrive  at  a  aafe  ^orC— TiLurraon. 


ASYLUM,  REFUGE,  SHELTER,  RETREAT. 

JisjiluMy  In  Latin  maylnm^  In  Greek  a«v>iy,  com- 
pounded of  a  privative  and  ovXii  plunder,  signified  a 
place  eiempt  from  plunder,  and  eiacUons  or  every  kind, 
and  also  s  privltcced  (rfsce  where  accused  persons  were 

Crmiited  to  jesido  without  molesuiion:  refuge^  in 
itin  ritfugiumt^  from  re/ugto  lo  fly  away,  signifies  the 
place  which  one  may  fly  away  to:  shelter  cornea  from 
shell,  in  High  German  eehulen,  Saxon  sesa/s,  itc  from 
the  Hebrew  M  vD  to  hide,  signifying  a  coveror  hidlnt • 
place:  retremtjln  French  rstrotte,  Latin  retrmetne^ 
fW>ni  retraho  or  r*  and  traho  to  draw  back,  signifies 
the  place  thai  b  situated  behind  or  In  tlie  back  ground. 

^rflmm,  refuge,  and  ehelterM  denote  a  place  of  aafi»- 
ty ;  but  the  fbrmer  Is  fixed,  the  two  latter  are  occa- 
sional :  the  retreat  is  a  place  of  tranqnlllity  rather  than 
of  safety.  An  mejflum  is  chosen  by  him  who  baa  no 
borne,  a  refuge  by  hlia  wlK>  Is  apprehensive  of  danger: 
the  French  emifrnnis  found  a  refnge  In  Enrland,  but 
very  few  will  make  it  an  aty/mn.  The  Inclomenclee 
of  the  weather  make  ua  seek  a  OuUer,  Tbe  fiitlguea 
and  toils  of  life  make  us  seek  a  rUroeA. 

It  to  the  part  of  a  Chrisiian  to  afibrd  an  csylMa  lo 
tbe  halpleas  orphan  and  wtfoir.   Tla  terrified  par 


we  -weu  mvm  wun  suaw  nrnvwem 

by  sophistry  for  tlie  tjfliem  oC 

ATS.  *8ttperBUtioo,nowreilrlnf 

find  r«/M#s  in  the  moaniainaoi 


taken  r0ys  ta  tbe  flm  booaa  he  eomci  t& 
when  assailed  by  an  evti-dispoeed  mob.  Tbe  veaaai 
ahaitered  in  a  siorm  lakea  eheUer  In  tiie  nearcai  liavcB. 
Tbe  man  of  buslnem,  weahed  with  tbe  anxieties  aa4 
cares  of  tbe  world,  disengages  himself  from  Matt  wbolc^ 
and  sesks  a  rstrMi  aoiied  to  lito  clrcamslaucea.  In  n 
moral  or  extended  application  they  are  distinguiahed 
in  tlie  same  manner ;  *  The  adventnrer  knows  be  ban 
not  fbr  to  go  before  he  wW  meet  with  aome  focti 
that  has  been  raisfd  b]  "  ' 
erronr.*— UAWKSswoar 
from  Rome,  may  yet  find  refuge  i 
Tibet.*— CvMasaLAjm. 

In  mefol  gaae 

Tbe  cattle  stand,  and  on  tbe  seowling  heavena 

Cast  a  depforing  eye,  by  man  forsook ; 

Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast. 

Or  seeks  tlie  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 

TnoHaoiL 

TEGUMEJTT,  COVBRINO. 
Tegwmemt,  In  Latin  tegumeiktuui,  from  tego  to  cover, 
Is  woperly  but  another  word  to  express  cenering,  yei 
it  IS  now  empfoyed  In  cases  where  tlie  latter  term  la  in- 
admissible. Cei9ering  signifies  mostly  that  which  la 
artificial;  but  tegument  is  empkiyed  for  that  which  la 
natural :  ckKhliig  is  the  eevering  for  tbe  body ;  thn 
skin  of  vegetable  substances,  as  seeds.  Is  called  thn 
tegutment.  The  eeuerimg  to  said  of  that  which  covoa 
the  outer  surface :  the  tegue^ent  to  said  of  that  wbick 
covers  the  inner  surface ;  the  pods  of  aome  aeeda  am 
lined  with  a  aofr  tegument, 

SKIN,  HIDE,  PEEL,  RIND. 

SHs,  which  to  in  Gennan  scAta,  Swediah  aJbsa* 
Danish  skmd,  probaMy  comes  from  tlie  Greek  vdlvofk 
a  tent  or  covering ;  hide,  in  Saxon  Ayd,  German  hemU 
Low  Gennan  AvO,  Latin  cnXis,  comes  from  tbe  Greek 
KvS6u¥  to  Aids,  cover :  peely  In  German  felly  dtc  Latin 
pellie  a  skin,  in  Greek  ^tXXbf  or  ^Xmk  bark,  cornea 
from  ^Xow  to  burst  or  crack,  because  the  bark  to  eaaily 
brokt^  ;  rind  to  in  all  probability  changed  from  txmai, 
signifying  that  which  goes  round  and  envdopea. 

SAni  to  the  term  in  most  general  use,  it  to  applicable 
both  to  human  creatures  aod  to  animate ;  Aid*  to  used 
only  for  the  skhte  of  large  animato :  we  speak  of  tlie 
ekine  of  birds  or  insecu ;  but  of  the  Aides  of  oxen  or 
horses,  and  other  animate,  which  are  to  be  separated 
from  the  body  and  converted  into  leather.  Sktn  to 
equally  applied  to  the  inanimate  and  the  animal* 
world ;  but  peel  and  rind  belong  only  to  Inanimate  ob> 
Jecto ;  the  #Ai«  Is  generally  said  of  that  which  to  iote- 
riour.  In  distinction  from  the  exteriour,  which  to  the 
peel:  an  orange  has  both  Its  peel  and  Its  thin  sAim  un* 
demeath ;  an  apple,  a  pear,  and  the  like,  baa  a  peeL 
The  per/ to  asofr  subsunceon  the  outside ;  the  rind  to 
generally  Interionr,  and  of  a  harder  subsunoe:  in  re- 
gard to  a  stick,  we  speak  of  Itspsrl  and  the  inner  skin  ; 
in  regard  to  a  tree,  we  speak  of  Its  bark  and  Ita  rindt 
hence,  llkewiee,  the  term  rrnd  to  applied  to  checoe,  and 
other  tncrasted  iubstancea  that  envetope  bodlea. 

TO  PEEL,  PARE. 
Peel,  from  tbe  Latin  pellie  a  skin,  to  tbe  same  as  lo 
iktn  or  to  take  oflT  the  skin:  to  pare,  from  the  Latin 
pare  to  trim  or  make  in  order,  signifies  to  smooth. 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a  natural,  the  latter 
an  artificial  process :  the  former  excludes  the  Idea  of  a 
forcible  sepoiration;  the  latter  Includee  the  Idea  of  ae> 
paratlon  by  meana  of  a  knife  or  sharp  instrument: 
potatoes  and  apples  are  peeled  afrer  they  are  boiled: 
they  are  pored  before  they  are  boiled :  an  orange  and 
a  walnut  are  always  seeled,  but  not  pared:  a  cucum> 
her  most  be  pered  and  not  weeled :  In  like  manner  the 
skin  may  sometimes  be  peeled  from  tbe  flesh,  and  the 
naito  are  pared. 

OUIBE,  HABIT. 

Oaieeand  wise  are  both  derived  from  the  northern 
tanguages,  and  denote  the  manner;  but  tlie  former  to 
employed  for  a  particular  or  distinguished  manner  of 
dress;  hahit,  from  the  I..atin  AoAidcs  a  habit,  fasolon. 

form,  to  taken  for  n  aamed  or  peimaaent  modev 
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Tin  MiM  to  that  wliieli  !•  mniMal,  tnd  oft«B  only 
oecMloMl:  Um  hakU  it  tbat  wblcb  to  wual  amon? 
parttoalar  cl«««.  ■  pcrwn  iOfnetime.  aatanitt  the 
55#«  of  a  p««ant.  In  order  the  belter  tocomswiJhlm- 
£lK  he whodevoiea btmeeir  to tbe  cterlcal pr^^ 
putt  on  the  iU*a  of  a  clergyinan ; 

Anubit,  Sphinx, 
Idob  of  antique  gwe,  and  homed  Pan, 
Terrifick,  monatroua  ebapee !— Dyaa. 
For 't  to  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich, 
And  as  the  sun  breaki  throagh  the  darkest  cload, 
80  honour  appearetb  In  the  meaneM  kabiu 

BBAXBPaAEB. 

TO  CONCEAL,  HIDE,  BEORBTB. 

Oweaal, «.  TV  e«i«««l;  Aito,  from  the  Germaa  W- 
Om  to  fuard  against,  and  the  GUI  German  ktdwt  to 
€mu«ML  and  the  Greek  m^Om  to  cover  or  put  out  of 
■toht.  t0€rtUy  In  LaUn  aeentrnt,  partklpto  of  tfceriM, 
or««  and  emto, to  see  or  know  by  one*8 self, slf nifles 
10  put  in  a  plaee  known  only  10  one's  self. 

SmeimUug  conveys  simply  the  klea  of  not  letUng 
eome  to  obsenration;  kddmf  that  of  putUng  under 
•  ««er»^ii^  that  of  seulng  at  a  distance  or  In  un- 


cover ;  BeerwSMMg  um*  w  avMaw  »»  •  «•-.-«.»-  w.  —  -~ 
fkeqneiiied  places:  whatever  to  not  seen  to  eraesaM, 
hut  whatever  to  kiidM  or  teertei  to  Intentionally  put 
out  of  sight :  a  person  e^iuutU  himself  behind  a  hedge ; 
he  kiiUMhi9  treasures  in  the  earth ;  hasscrttes  what  he 
lias  stolen  under  hto  cloak.  _      ...  ^ 

CbMMoX  is  more  general  than  either  h»d$  or  •9ertU: 
all  things  are  coneeaUd  which  are  kiddm  or  $urtUd^ 
but  they  arc  not  always  AuMm  or  aeertud  when  they 
mnecneeaUd:  both  menul  and  corporeal  objects  are 
mneeMUd:  eorporeal  objects  mostly  and  sometimes 


mental  ones  are  hidden;  corporeal  objects  only 
;  we  e^numl  in  the  mind  whatever  we  do 


are 

McrsCW;  we  eanceml  in  the  mind  whatever  we  do  not 
make  known:  that  to  AuU«n  which  maynot  be  dl^ 
covered  or  cannot  be  discerned ;  that  to  twrettd  which 
may  not  be  seen.  Facts  are  coneutMy  truths  are  Mr 
gm,  foods  are  Merstsd. 

Children  should  never  attempt  to  etmuuL  »om  tM^ 
parents  or  teachers  any  errour  they  have  eommltted, 
when  called  upon  Ua  an  acknowledgment; 
Be  secret  and  dtocreet ;  Love*s  Mry  fkvoon 
Are  k»st  when  not  csaeeol'd.— DavDiii.  . 
We  are  toM  In  Scripture  for  our  consolation  that  no- 
thing to  hidden  whtoh  shall  not  be  revealed ; 
Yet  to  besecret  makes  not  sin  the  torn, 
T  to  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view.— D«T»«li. 
People  sekkun  wtob  to  eeereU  any  thins  but  «^th  the 
SntenUoa  of  eentMling  it  from  those  who  have  a  right 
10  demand  It  back ;  •  The  whole  thing  to  too  manifest 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  in  any  man  how  long  ihto  thing 
has  been  wortiing;  how  many  tricks  have  been  played 
whh  the  Dean's  (Swift's) papers;  how  they  were  #•- 
^t§ud  Aom  time  to  time.'— Pors. 

CONCEALMENT,  SECRECY. 

CmueUnenl  (».  TV  emteut)  to  Itself  an  action; 
BMcrecf,  from  eeerO,  to  the  quality  of  an  acUon:  sjj- 
ImSZu  may  respect  the  state  of^lhlngs ;  tserjej.^ 
conduct  of  persons:  Uiings  may  be  eoneeaUd  so  as  to 
be  known  to  no  one ;  but  #«ereeif  supposes  some  person 
to  whom  the  thing  eemceeUd  to  known.  

CmMMlment  has  to  do  witli  what  eooeems  others; 
MCTMf  with  that  which  concerns  ouraelves:  what  Is 
eonualed  to  kept  from  the  observation  of  others ;  what 
is  »eer€t  to  known  only  to  ouraelves:  there  may  fre- 
quently be  eencfimtnt  without  eeertef^  although  there 
eannot  be  ««r«ey  without  emteenlment :  eeneealmmt 
to  ftequenUy  practised  to  the  detriment  of  others;  ss- 
crveyto  always  adopted  tor  our  own  advantage  or  gra- 
tUkltion:  e^ncsnUnnt  aids  In  the  eommtoston  of 
crimes;  eeerecw  in  the  execuUon  of  schemes :  many 
crimes  are  committed  with  Impunity  when  the  per^ 
pstrators  are  protected  by  esiMssisunt;  '  There  to  but 
one  way  of  conversing  safUy  with  all  men,  that  is,  not 
hy  emMoting  what  we  say  or  do,  but  by  saying  or 
doing  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  ««u««/«f  *— Po". 
Thehesi  concerted  ptons  are  often  frwlrated  for  want 
«f  ofaawhig  sserccyi 


Tbat  *8  not  aoddenly  to  be  perlbn&M 

But  with  advice  and  rilentsserscy.— BHAxmims. 
Sscficf  to,  however,  In  our  dealinp  with  others,  fr»> 
queoUy  not  less  impolitick  than  it  to  Improper.    An 
open  and  straight  forward  conduct  to  as  a  ruto  the  only 
proper  conduct  in  our  commerce  with  the  worki ; 

Shun  ssersey ,  and  talk  In  open  sight ; 

So  shaU  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight. 

SrSMSBB. 

When  csMsohMat  to  taken  as  the  act  of  the  Divine 
Being,  or  as  the  state  of  things,  It  to  uwd  In  the  be« 
sense  »One  Insunce  of  Divine  Wtodom  to  so  UIus- 
trious  that  I  cannot  pass  It  over  without  notice;  that 
to,  tiie  conuaXment  under  which  Providence  has  ptoc** 
the  ftiture  events  of  our  life  on  earth.'— Blais.  When 
aecMct  respects  a  man's  own  concerns  with  himself  or 
hto  Maker,7t  to  atoo  proper ;  « It  to  not  with  publick  a« 
with  private  prayer;  In  this,  rather  sfcrecw  to  com- 
manded than  outward  show.'- Hookek. 

TO  CONCEAL,  DISSEMBLE,  DISGUISE. 

CnuaL^  compounded  of  esm  and  esol,  in  French 
eslsr,  LaUn  e«to,  Hebrew  1^3  to  have  privately ;  dw- 
gmkU.  in  French  dunmuUr^  compounded  of  dis  and 
timmU  or  timlit^  signifies  to  make  a  thing  appear  un- 
like what  It  to;  disguise,  in  French  diegMieery  own- 
pounded  of  the  privative  die  or  de  and  guue.  In  Ger- 
man »«t«0  a  manner  or  (kahlon,  signifies  to  take  a  fono 
opposite  to  the  reality.        .      .    ,  ..... 

To  cMueal  to  simply  to  abstain  from  making  known 
what  we  wish  to  keep  secret;  to  dieeembte  and  d»«- 
guiee  signify  to  eenuoL  by  assuming  some  fatoe  ap- 
pearance:  we  ceneeul  fkcb;  we  dueemhle  feelings; 
we  dieguiee  sentiments. 

*  Caution  only  to  requisite  in  eoneeaUng;  n  may  ba 
effected  by  simple  silence:  art  and  address  roust  be 
employed  In  dieeembUngi  It  mingles  fktoehood  with 
sU  lU  nroceedings:  labour  and  cunning  are  requiaita 
In  dM#w«>iVJ  It  has  notUng  but  falsehood  Ui  aU  U« 

The  eoneeaier  watches  over  hhnself  that  he  may  not 
be  betrayed  Into  any  Indiscreet  communlcaUon;  the 
dieeemhler  has  an  eye  to  others  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  dtocovering  the  stale  of  hto  hewt;  *»fgws 
assumes  altogether  a  diflerent  fkce  fhmi  the  reality,  and 
rests  secure  under  this  shelter:  it  to  sufllctont  to  es*- 
eeal  from  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  see ;  it  to 
necoMary  to  dueemhU  with  those  who  can  see  without 
being  shown ;  ^  * '' ' ''- '"  *" —  '*"^ 


f  10  ateeemete  wwu  wn^  waw* «.««  m?^  n«»«n/w» 
wn;  but  It  is  necessary  to  dw/Mtssflrom  those 
who'are  anxtoua  to  dtocover  and  use  every  means  to 
penetrate  the  veU  that  Intercepts  their  sight 

Qmeealment  to  a  matter  of  prudence  often  advisa- 
ble, mosUy  Innocent ;  when  we  have  not  resulutioa 
to  shake  off  our  vices,  it  to  wisdom  st  least  to  emueal 
them  from  the  knowlodge  of  others j  »  Ulysses  himself 
adds,  he  was  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  silent  of 
men ;  he  knew  that  a  word  spoke  never  wrought  so 
muchgoodasawordMWcsiacd.*— Baooxa.  *Bkltouto 
to  never  more  strong  than  when  It  to  ceneemled  In  gin- 
vlty.'— SraciAToa.  ,  ,       ...,._  ^. 

According  to  Girard,  It  wasa  maihn  with  Ijouto  Xl^ 
that  In  order  to  know  how  to  aovem.  It  was  neoemary 
to  know  how  to  dieeemhUf  thto,  he  adds,  to  true  In  aH 
cases  even  in  domestick  government;  but  If  the  word 
conveys  as  much  the  idea  of  fitoehood  in  French  as  in 
Engltob.  then  to  thto  a  French  and  not  an  Engltoli 
maxim;  there  are,  however,  many  cases  In  whtoh  It 
to  prudent  to  dieeembleow  resentments.  If  by  alkiwtng 
them  time  to  die  away  we  keq>  them  from  the  know- 
ledge of  others.  Diegmiee  is  altogether  opposed  to 
candour:  an  Ingenuous  mind  revolu  stit;  an  honest 
man  wUI  never  find  it  necessary,  untoss  the  Abbe 
Girard  be  right,  in  saying  that  ••  when  the  oecei^ty  of 
circumstances  and  Uie  nature  of  affairs  call  for  dteguiea 
it  to  poliUck."  Yet  what  train  of  clreunwianoes  cm 
we  conceive  to  extot  which  will  jurtify  poltey  founded 
upon  the  violation  of  truth  1  Intriguers,  conspirator^ 
and  all  who  have  dishonest  purposes  to  "nswer  rotMt 
practtoe  diegniee  as  ihe  onlv  means  of  success ;  but  traa 
policy  Is  as  remote  from  dieguiee  as  cunning  to  from 
wisdom; 

•  Vide  Abbe  Olnid:  "Cacher, 


CNOLI8H  8TN0NTME8. 


Let  ■cliool>iraghtprMe««Miai»  ■»  kcan, 
TbeM  Utde  tblop  are  giMt  ID  little  man. 

GOLMMITH. 

•  Good-breediiif  kae  made  the  toncnt  IkMfr  Uie  hewt, 
And  act  ■  put  of  ooattoual  raMratot,  while  Bature  hu 
preeerved  the  eym  to  beneir,  that  ehe  may  not  be  4w- 
gwUU  or  miarepneented.*— 8TBBU. 

RTPOCBITE,  DISSEMBLER. 

JVvMCf^  Id  Greek  (micpcr^,  ftom  M  and  KpfiPOfiai, 
rifniOea  one  appearing  und«r  a  maak;  iittembUr^ 
tkwa  di»$emhU^m  Latin  dutimulo  or  dis  and  «iMtU#, 
•tgnifiee  one  who  makei  himaelf  appear  unlike  what  be 
leally  it. 

The  AypMH<«  felgna  to  be  what  be  ti  not;  *  In  retard 
to  otliers,  hfpoeritff  la  not  eo  pernicious  aa  bareftced 
Irrellf  ion.*— Adduom.  The  iuatmhler  conceals  what 
he  la :  tbe  former  takee  to  bimaelf  the  credit  of  virtues 
which  he  has  not:  the  latter  conceals  tbe  ?lcca  that 
tebas; 

80  spake  tbe  fUsa  disssmftlsr  impateaiTed. 

MlLTOR. 

Brery  hfpoeriu  Is  a  UstemhUrf  bat  erery  iiM§emhUr 
is  not  a  kipoeriU;  the  kim^cHu  makes  truth  serve  tbe 
porpeee  of  (klsehood;  tlM  iisttmbUr  Is  content  witb 
mafclnf  (Usebood  serve  bis  own  particular  purpose. 

SIMULATION,  DISSIMULATION. 
BimmUtwn^  (kom  «tsu<i>,  Is  tbe  making  one's  self 
like  what  one  is  not;  and  di9»imut9ticn^  from  dufi- 
miiis  unlike,  Is  the  making  one's  self  appear  unlike 
what  one  really  Is.  Tbe  hypocrite  puts  on  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue  to  recommend  himself  to  the  virtuous. 
The  dlsKmbler  conceals  bis  vices  when  be  wants  to 
gain  ttie  simple  or  ignorant  to  his  side;  *The  learned 
make  a  difl%rence  between  »imiUtUi0n  and  dunrnutm- 
tion.  Biwndation  is  a  pretence  of  what  Is  not ;  and 
difsteaiohMi  is  a  concealment  of  what  Is.*— Tatlbk. 


SECRET,  HIDDEN.  LATENT,  OCCULT, 
MYSTERIOUS. 

MterH  («.  Cfandsttme)  sIgnlAes  known  to  one*s  self 
only;  kiddan^  9.  TV  €9ne«ml:  l«£«tU,  In  Latin  latow, 
ftom  fsfce  10  lie  hid,  signifies  the  same  as  bidden; 
•c««lt,  In  Latin  •ccvltits,  participle  of  •eciils,  com- 
pounded  of  •«  or  •*  and  emU  or  c#te  to  cover  over  by 
tilling  or  ploughing,  that  la,  to  cover  over  with  tlie 
earth :  wtmsUrwu*.  v.  Dmrk. 

What  la  teerH  la  known  to  aome  one ;  what  ia  kid- 
dtn  may  be  known  to  no  one:  It  resta  in  the  breaat  of 
•n  Individual  to  keep  a  thing  seerHi  it  depends  on  tbe 
course  of  tbingn  if  any  thing  remains  kiddtn :  every 
man  has  more  or  less  of  that  which  be  wlalies  to  keep 
«aer«f ;  the  talent  of  many  lies  kidd$n  for  want  of  op- 

Krtnnity  to  lirlng  It  Into  exercise:  as  many  treaaurea 
hidden  in  the  earth  for  want  of  bdng  dlacovered  and 
brought  to  light.  A  $§er«t  concema  only  the  Individual 
or  IndlWduala  who  bold  It;  but  that  which  l»  hidden 
may  concern  all  tbe  world ;  aometimes  tbe  auceeas  of  a 
transaction  depends  upon  Its  being  kept  aaeraC;  the 
storaa  of  knowledge  which  yet  remain  hidden  may  be 
■Micb  greater  ttian  those  which  have  been  lakl  open ; 
Ye  boys,  who  pluck  the  flow*rs  and  spoil  the  spring, 
Beware  tbe  tteret  snake  that  sboots  a  sUng. 

DaTOBM. 

Tbe  blind,  laborloas  mole 
In  winding  maies  works  her  hidden  bole. 

Detdbm. 
The  tmUnt  Is  tbe  ateret  or  concealed.  In  cases  where 
itotight  to  be  open:  a  Intenl  motive  is  that  which  a 


person  intentionally,  though  not  Justifiably,  keeps  u> 
hhneelf;  the  tatent  cause  for  any  proceedii 
which  Is  not  revealed ; 


ding  is  that 


Mem*ry  confus*d,  and  Interrupted  thought, 
Death's  harbiogera,  lie  Imient  in  tbe  draught 

Pbiob. 

Occult  and  «iy«tmo««  are  species  of  the  hidden  : 

the  former  respecta  that  which  baa  a  veil  naturally 

thrown  over  It;  tbe  latter  respecis  that  mostly  wMch 

is  covered  wltb  a  suDematural  veil:  aa  oeeult  aoienee 


Is  one  that  Is  WddMi  ftooi  the  viaw  of  poaoBB  in  ffeBe> 
ral,  which  is  attainable  but  by  few ;  eeemk  causes  oa 
qualiiiea  art  those  which  lie  too  remote  to  be  dto- 
cov^red  by  tbe  inquirer:  the  operations  of  Provideace 
are  said  to  be  mpeUriens,  as  they  are  altogether  past 
our  finding  out;  many  pMUts  of  doctrine  la  oar  reli- 
gion are  equally  mfsterieta,  as  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity;  'Soma 
men  have  an  eccuU  power  of  stealing  on  tbe  aflhctlooSi* 

— JOHMSOM. 

From  bis  void  embrace, 
JIAr«tm#««  heaven!  That  momeiH  to  tbe  groand, 
.  A  blackeoed  cocae,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid. 

TnoHsoB. 
JHftterieue  la  sometimes  applied  to  human  tranaae 
tions  in  ilw  ssnse  of  throwing  a  veil  Intentionally  over 
any  thine,  in  which  aeoae  It  la  nearly  allied  to  the  word 
secret,  vRth  thia  distinction,  that  what  is  aeerat  is  oAeo 
not  known  to  be  eeeret ;  but  that  which  Is  w|r«t«HMis 
issoonlylntheeyesof otliers.  Thingaarei 
conducted  with  auch  Mcrwf  that  no  one  aoa|i 
la  passing  until  It  Is  seen  by  Its  elftocis;  an  air  of  ama- 
term  Is  sometimes  thrown  over  that  which  Is  In  rcauqr 
notmng  when  seen :  lience  eeereef  Is  always  taken  la 
a  good  sense,  since  It  la  so  great  an  eaaentlal  in  tlM 
traneactlona  of  men :  but  mfeterf  hi  often  employed  la 
abadaenee;  either  mr  the  aflected  concealment  of  that 
which  ia  iiwlgnificant,  or  tlie  purpoaed  concealment  of 
that  wbteh  la  bad :  an  expedition  la  aaid  to  be  M«ra<, 
but  not  mfeterieme ;  on  the  other  band,  the  dlaappeor- 
ance  of  a  person  may  be  mffeterien»t  but  la  not  aaid  m 
beaaarat. 

MYS1*ERI0US,  MY  STICK. 
Jlfyeieneue  (e.  Dark)  and  mf etiek  are  bat  vari^ 
llooaof  the  aaroe  original ;  the  former  however  la  moia 
oommooly  applied  tu  that  which  ia  aopemotaral,  or 
veiled  in  an  impenetrable  obscurity;  the  latter  to  iliai 
which  la  natural,  but  in  part  concealed  fhon  tlie  view; 
lianoe  we  apeak  of  the  sifalariatia  plans  of  Providenea: 
mf  etiek  schemes  of  tbeolcgy  or  mf  etiek  prindpiea ; 
*  As  soon  as  that  wtf  eterimu  veil,  which  now  covmb 
fbtnrlty,  was  lifted  up,  aU  the  gayety  of  li*  wooM 
disappear.*— B1.AXB. 

And  jre  five  other  wand'rlng  firos  that  Mova 
In  mjfeliek  dance  not  without  song, 
Resound  Itis  praise.— Miltok. 

TO  ABSCOND,  STEAL  AWAT,  SECRETE 
ONE*8  SELF. 

Ahecend^  In  Latin  aheeende^  is  compounded  of  •## 
and  cendo^  signifying  to  hide  from  the  view,  which  la 
tbe  original  meaning  of  tbe  other  worda;  to  ekmemd 
\m  to  remove  one*a  aelf  for  the  aake  of  not  being  dla- 
covered by  thoae  with  whom  we  are  acquainted ;  •• 
steal  eiaof  la  to  get  away  so  as  to  dude  observation ;  la 
eecreu  one**  etlf  Is  to  get  Into  a  plaoe  of  secrecy  witl^ 
out  being  perceived. 

Dishonest  men  eheeond^  thievea  eteel  owof  whoa 
they  dread  detection,  and  fugiiivea  eeerete  tkewud^ee. 
Those  who  eheeend  win  have  fhiquent  occaaitA  to 
eteei  eweify  and  stiU  more  frequent  oecasioa  10  ssarels 
CAasiaaJvaa. 


CLANDESTINE,  SECRET. 

Cfondeatnic,  bo  Latin  elemdeetinMe,  cornea  frooi 
aldai  aeoretlv;  eeeret^  la  French  secrrt,  Latin  eeeretue^ 
participle  of  aaeanM  to  aeparate,  aignilles  reoKMe  tnm 
observation. 

CUndeetime  eaprcasea  more  than  acereC.  To  do  a 
thing  elsndaattaa/y  Is  to  elude  observation ;  to  do  a 
thing  eeereUf  la  to  do  It  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
one:  what  la  eUmdeetine  Is  unaltowed,  which  Is  not 
necessarily  tbe  case  witb  what  Is  eeeret. 

With  the  eimndeetine  must  be  a  mixture  of  art ;  with 
eeerecf,  caatbui  and  manafoment  are  requialtc :  a  elem- 
deetine  marriage  la  elfected  by  a  atndied  plan  to  eacape 
notice ;  a  eeeret  marriage  ia  condueted  by  tbe  forbear* 
ance  (»f  all  communication :  oonaplrators  have  many 
elendeetine  proceedings  and  eeeret  meetlnga:  an  ua- 
Adthful  aervaat  eiandeetinelf  conveya  bia  master's  pn»> 
perty  ftom  tbe  premises  of  bis  master ;  *1  went  to  this 
eUmdeatine  k>dging^  and  ftmnd  to  agr  amaioawwi  all 


ENOUSH  STNONTMEa 


m 


fto  onaiiieiita  of  a  flae  fMiOeaiaB,  wbkh  be  has  taken 
upon  credit*— Johnsoii.  A  penon  makes  a  teeret 
coniniunlcatloo  of  his  tntenUoni  to  another ;  *  Some 
tamy  place  tbeir  chief  MUsfMlloo  In  giving  gteredp 
what  la  to  be  dlftributed ;  others  In  being  the  open  and 
avowed  instnimenis  of  making  such  disiribuiloBs.'— 
Attsrbitkt. 

POLITICAL,  POLITICK, 
P0iilieMl  has  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  poliff , 
which,  from  the  Greek  9oi<tTtU  and  wtfXif  a  dtj,  tlgnl- 
lles  the  government  either  of  a  city  or  a  couatnr ;  poK- 
tiek^  like  the  word  policy,  has  the  improper  meaning  of 
the  word  polity,  namely,  that  of  clever  management, 
because  tlw  aflklrs  of  states  are  sometimes  managed 
with  considerable  art  and  finesse:  hence  we  speak  of 
p0litietU  f ovemroent  as  opposed  to  that  which  Is  ec* 
clesiastick ;  and  of  pHitUk  oonduot  as  opposed  to  that 
which  Is  unwise  and  without  foresight:  In  foUtUml 
questloon,  It  Is  noipUUiok  fbr  Indtvkluals  to  set  them- 
selves up  in  opposition  to  those  who  an  In  power ;  the 
stody  of  fliiicks^  as  a  science,  may  make  a  man  a 
clever  statesman;  but  It  may  not  always  enable  him 
to  discern  true  policy  In  hb  private  concerns ;  *  Ma- 
chiavel  laid  down  this  for  a  master  rule.  In  his  foU- 
tUml  scheme,  that  the  show  of  religion  was  helpml  to 
the  politiciau.*— South.  *  A  politick  caatlon,  a  guard- 
ed circunwi — '"" '"        " •     »  • 

of  our 


^unwpeciion,  were  among  the  ruling  principles 
rorenuheni*— BuRKB. 


AET,  CUNNINO,  DECEIT. 

Jtrt^  la  LaUn  ars,  probably  coaies  from  the  Greek 
JpM  to  fit  or  dispose,  Hebrew  Kfin  to  contrive,  in 
which  actkm  the  mental  exercises  of  art  principally 
consists;  emrnmng  is  In  Saxon  eunimg^  German  kemnmd 
knowing.  In  which  sense  the  English  word  was  for- 
merly used ;  ioeniy  from  tlM  LaUn  dteoptmrn^  participle 
of  iieipia  or  d«  and  c^pM,  signifies  takli^  by  surprise 
or  unawares. 

Art  implies  a  disposition  of  the  mind,  to  use  cir- 
cumvention or  artificial  means  to  attain  an  end :  c«it- 
ning  marks  the  diaposiilon  to  practise  disguise  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  plan :  iecoH  leads  to  the  practice  of 
dissimulation  and  gross  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of  gra- 
tifying a  desire.  AH  Is  tlie  property  of  a  lively  mind ; 
morning  of  a  thoughtful  and  knowing  mind;  doeeit  of 
an  ignorant,  tow,  and  weak  mind. 

AH  Is  practised  often  In  self-defence ;  as  a  practice 
therefore  it  Is  even  sometimes  Justifiable,  altlKMigh  not 
aa  a  disposition:  eumning  has  always  self  in  view: 
Iha  emmumg  man  seeks  his  gratificatkm  without  regard 
toothers;  decsiC  is  often  practised  to  the  express  in- 
lurv  of  another :  the  deeatful  ma«t  adopts  base  means 
lor  base  ends.  Animals  practise  oH  when  opposed  to 
Ibelr  snperiours  in  strength ;  but  they  are  not  artful, 
as  they  have  not  that  versaiility  of  power  which  they 
can  habitually  exercise  to  their  own  advantage  Hke 
haman  beings;  *It  has  been  a  sort  of  maxim  that  the 
greatest  «rc  is  to  conceal  crt;  but  I  know  not  bow, 
amonc  some  people  we  meet  with,  tbeir  greatest  can- 
ittng  Is  to  appear  cvwini/.'— Stkkui.  Animals  may 
bacimatiy,  Inasmuch  as  they  can  by  contrivance  and 
coocealmem  seek  to  obtain  the  object  of  their  desire ; 
*  Cmnning  can  in  no  circumstance  Imaginable  be  a 
quality  w  irthy  a  man,  except  in  his  own  defence,  and 
merely  to  conceal  himself  from  such  as  are  so,  and  In 
such  cases  it  Is  wisdom /--STKBLa.  No  animal  Is  do- 
aoUful  except  man :  the  wickedest  and  the  stupidest  of 
man  have  the  power  and  the  will  of  dccstomf  and 
practisinf  falsehood  upon  otliers,  which  Is  unknown 
to  the  brutes;  « Though  the  living  man  can  wear  a 
mask  and  carry  on  dscsie,  the  dying  Cluistiao  cannot 
eottnterfelt*— CuMaaaujiiK 

ARTFUL,  AETIPICIAL,  FICTITIOUS. 

AH/tU,  compounded  of  art  and  /«!,  marks  tl>e  qna- 
llty  of  being  fuU  of  oH  iv.Art)f  oHiJUial,  In  LaUn 
mHiidalia^  from  art  and  facia  to  do,  signlflca  done 
with  OH ;  Mctitiouot  in  Latin  JUtittcus^  from  Ugo  to 
feign,  signifies  the  duality  of  being  faignsd. 

Artful  respects  what  is  done  with  art  or  design ;  or- 
tifeial  what  Is  done  by  the  exercise  of  workmanship ; 
/ctMfw what Imadeoitt of  tba  Bind.    AHfuiwlid 


ortUUiMl  are  used  akbar  Ibr  Mtoral  or  moral  o1i||BelB; 
JUUtiaua  always  for  those  that  are  moral:  artful  \b 
opposed  to  what  Is  arUoaa,  mrti/Uial  to  what  is  nii> 
tural,  jkitCioiu  to  what  Is  real :  tlie  ringlets  of  a  lady*a 
hair  are  diapoeed  la  an  artful  manner;  the  hair  itself 
may  be  ari^al:  a  Ule  is  aHfut  which  is  toM  In  a 
wsy  to  gain  credit;  manners  are  aHHUial  which  do 
not  seem  to  suit  the  person  adopting  them ;  a  story  is 
JUtitiouo  which  has  no  foundation  whatever  In  truth, 
and  is  the  Invention  of  the  narrator. 

Children  sometimes  tell  their  stories  so  artfully  as  to 
impose  on  tbe  most  penetrating  and  experienced ;  *  I 
was  much  surprised  to  see  the  ants*  nest  which  I  had 
desuoyed,  very  artfuttf  repaired.*— Addisoh.  Those 
who  have  no  character  of  their  own  are  Indoeed  to  « 
take  an  artificial  character  in  order  lo  put  themselves 
on  a  level  with  their  associates:  *  If  we  compare  two 
natioos  In  an  equal  state  of  civlUxatkni.  we  may  re- 
mark that  where  the  greater  firoedom  obtains,  tliere  tba 
mster  variety  of  srt^'cl  wants  will  obuin  also.*— 
CuHBaaLAMD.  Beggars  deal  in  JicUtioua  tales  of  dis- 
tress in  order  to  exole  compassion ;  *  Among  the  mi- 
merous  stratagems  by  which  pride  endeavours  to 
recommend  f>Uy  to  regard,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
meeu  with  leas  success  than  affiwtatlon,  or  a  p^petoal 
disKulae  of  tlie  real  character  by  jk(i<»sa«  appearancak* 
— Joaasoa. 

ARTIFICE,  TRICK,  FINESSE,  BTBATAOEIC. 

Arti/iefj  in  French  arc(/les,  Latht  arttfex  an  artl> 
ficer,  from  aritm,  fado  to  execute  an  art,  signtfias  tba 
perfbrmance  «>f  an  art;  irtclr,  In  French  tricA«r,  comea 
from  the  German  triogon  to  deceive;  Aueooa,  a  word 
directly  Imported  from  France  with  all  the  meaning 
attached  to  it,  which  is  cbaractcristfek  of  the  natloa 
Itself,  means  properly  fineness;  the  word  Jtu  fine,  sig. 
nifying  in  Frendi,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  languagea 
from  whkb  it  Is  taken,  subileiv  or  mental  acumen; 
ttralagawi.  In  French  ttraUgimo^  from  the  Greek 
arparihrniut  and  orpar^iu  to  lead  an  army,  signlflea 
by  dtetiivctlon  any  military  scheme,  or  any  schema  con- 
ducted for  some  military  purpoee. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  exerclsa  of  an  art  calcti- 
lated  to  mislead  others.  ArtiJUe  Is  tbe  generick  term ; 
the  rest  speclfick :  the  former  has  likewise  a  particular 
use  and  acccpution  disUnct  flroro  the  others :  It  ax- 
presses  a  ready  dlvplay  of  art  for  the  purpose  of  extri- 
cating one's  self  from  a  difficulty,  or  securing  to  one*a 
self  an  advantage.  Trick  Includes  In  ft  more  of  da 
sign  to  gain  something  for  one's  self,  or  to  act  secretly 
to  the  inconvenience  of  others:*  it  Is  rather  a  cheat 
on  the  senses  than  tbe  understanding.  Fintato  to  a 
species  of  artijice  In  which  art  and  cunning  ar«  com- 
bined In  the  management  of  a  cause :  it  is  a  mixture  ot 
luvention,  falsehood,  and  concealment.  Slratagom  Is 
a  displav  of  art  in  plotting  and  contriving,  a  diifuised 
mode  of  obtaining  an  end. 

Females  who  are  not  guarded  by  fixed  princlpleaof 
virtue  and  uprightneas  are  apt  to  practise  artiicoa  upon 
their  husbands.  Men  without  honour,  or  an  honour^ 
able  means  of  living,  are  apt  to  practise  various  trieka 
to  impose  upon  others  to  their  own  advantage:  every 
trade  therefore  to  said  to  have  its  tricks;  and  profe»> 
slons  are  not  enUrely  clear  from  thto  stigma,  which  has 
been  brought  upoo  them  by  unworthy  membera.  Dl- 
plomatick  persons  have  most  frequent  recourse  lo 
jbMsss,  In  which  no  people  are  more  skilfUl  practl- 
tiooers  than  those  who  have  coined  the  word.  Mili- 
tary operatkms  are  sometimes  considerably  forwarded 
by  well-concerted  and  well-timed  atratagnu  to  aur- 
prise  the  enemy. 

An  oHifie*  may  be  perfectly  Innocent  when  it  serves 
to  afThrd  a  friend  an  unexpected  pleasnre ;  •  Among  tba 
several  artifices  which  are  pot  In  practice  by  the  poshk 
to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  terrour,  the  fim 
place  Is  due  to  thunder  and  lighining.*— Anmsoa.  A 
trick  to  childish  which  only  serves  to  deceive  or  amusa 
children ;  *  Where  men  practise  fklsehood  and  show 
tricks  with  one  another,  there  win  be  perpetual  soa- 
pklons,  evil  surmlsinfi,  doubts,  and  JealouslesL*— 
bouTB.  Stratagowu  are  allowable  not  hi  war  only* 
the  writer  of  a  novel  or  a  play  may  somethnes  adooi 
a  succeaifui  ttrataigam  to  cause  the  reader  a  sur^toa; 

•  Trustor: «« Cunning,  fioassa,  devtor,  artlfica, tricky 


ENGLISH  STNONTAIES. 


On  oUmtb  praetiM  tby  UmrlaQ  artt; 
The  MtruUgnu  and  trieis  of  Uttto  bevtt 
Are  kMt  on  me.— DftTOKM. 
*One  of  tke  mott  fucceMru]  §tr^t£tm»i  wberebjr 
Mahomet  became  formidable,  waa  the  aaaurance  that 
impuator  gave  ki«  votaries,  ibat  whoever  was  alain  In 
kaule  eboukl  be  Immediately  conveyed  to  that  luxorl* 
out  paradieehla  wanton  ftncy  had  invented.*— Stskls. 
PmuMt  it  never  JiMiAable ;  It  carriea  with  it  too  much 
of  concealment  and  dlslngenuousneia  to  be  prtctlaed 
bat  for  teUtoh  and  unworthy  purpoeea ; 
Anotlier  can't  forgive  the  paltry  orta 
Bv  which  he  wakee^ia  way  to  shallow  beiita, 
M«r«  ptecea  of >Mf«c,  traps  for  applause. 

Cbukobll. 

CUNNING,  C?RAFTT,  SUBTLE,  SLY,  WILT. 
Ckmwiur, «.  jlrt  f  ert^  signifies  havinc  cmfl^  that 
Is,  according  to  tlie  original  meaning  or  the  word, 
having  a  kuowiedge  or  aome  trade  or  art ;  hence 
Ogurouvely  applied  to  the  character ;  aa^U*,  In  French 
tmktiL  and  Latin  iuklilis  thin,  from  nti  and  l«l«  a 
thread  drawn  to  be  line ;  hence  in  the  flgnratlre  sense 
In  which  It  is  here  token,  fine  or  acute  In  thought ; 
sty  Is  in  all  probability  connected  with  stow  and  sleek, 
or  smooth ;  deliberatloa  and  smoothness  entering  very 
much  into  the  sense  of  sty ;  wil$  signlAes  dispoeed  to 


All  these  epitliets  agree  In  expressing  an  aptitude  to 
employ  peculiar  and  secret  means  u>  the  attaiameirtof 
an  end ;  they  dlflbr  principally  In  the  secrecy  of  the 
means,  or  the  drgree  of  circumvention  that  la  em* 

Koyed.  The  ernnning  man  shows  his  dexterity  simphr 
I  concealing ;  thi«  requires  little  more  than  rcserved- 
ness  and  uciturnlty;  *  There  Is  still  another  secret 
that  can  never  fkll  If  you  can  once  get  It  believed,  and 
which  is  often  practlaed  by  wom^n  of  greater  emtmmg 
than  virtue.  This  is  to  change  sides  for  awhile  wltn 
the  JealfMis  man,  and  to  turn  his  own  pasiton  upon 
himself.*— Adoisom.  The  cra/ty  man  goes  forther ;  he 
ohapes  Ms  words  and  actions  so  as  to  lull  sospldoo : 
hence  it  Is  that  a  child  may  be  e«immjr.  but  an  old 
man  will  be  eraftf  f  *  Qmam^  la  often  to  be  met  with 
in  brulea  themselves,  and  in  petaons  who  are  but 
the  fewest  removes  from  them.*— Anoisoii.  *Tou  will 
find  the  examples  to  be  few  and  rare  of  wicked,  uti- 
principled  men  attaining  fully  the  accompliBhfnent  of 
their  cr^ftf  desigtis.* — Blaio.  A  aubtle  man  has  more 
acutenesB  of  invention  tlian  either,  and  all  his  schemes 
are  bidden  by  a  veil  that  is  impenetrable  by  common 
observation :  tlie  cnnnimjf  man  looka  only  to  the  con- 
cealment or  an  immediate  object ;  the  eraftf  and 
ait^l/eman  has  a  remote  object  to  conceal:  thus  men 
are  e«m«tiif  In  their  ordinary  concerns ;  politicians  are 
ero/ty  or  tnhtU ;  but  tlie  former  Is  more  so  as  fo  the 
end,  and  the  latter  as  to  the  means.  A  man  is  em- 
n^f  and  cr^ftf  by  deeds;  he  Is  tubtit  mostly  by 
meansofwortu  alone,  or  words  and  actions  combined ; 
*  The  part  of  Ulysses,  In  Bomer*s  Odyssey,  is  very 
much  admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that  foMe 
with  very  agreeahie  plots  and  Inuicacies,  not  only  by 
the  many  adventures  In  his  voyage  and  the  tnhtUtjfOt 
bis  behaviour,  but  by  the  various  concealments  and 
discoveries  of  his  person  in  several  ports  of  his  poem.* 
— Aooisoif.  Slpteas  is  a  vulgar  kind  ofeunjUng ;  the 
sly  man  gn*%  cautiously  and  silently  to  work ;  *  If  you 
or  your  correspondent  bad  consulted  me  In  your  dis- 
course upon  the  eye,  I  could  have  told  you  that  the  eye 
of  Leonora  is  /r/y/y  watch  fol  while  It  locrics  negligent.* 
— Stbk  lb.  WiUne»$  Is  a  species  of  cmnning  or  er«/K, 
applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  or  defence) 
Imptore  his  old  ;  for  Proteus  only  knows 
,  The  secret  cause,  and  c*Jre  of  all  thy  woes ; 
But  first  the  wily  wixard  most  be  caught. 
For,  unconsuoin'd,  he  nothing  tells  for  nought 

DOTOU. 

TO  DECEIVE,  DELUDE,  IMPOSE  UPON. 
Deceive^  In  French  i^etvir^  Latin  deei^m,  com- 
pounded of  de  privative,  and  ei^ts  to  take,  slgniAes 
to  take  wrong ;  del^d*^  in  Latin  deivds,  compounded 
of  d«  and  Ivdo,  dgnifles  to  play  upon  or  to  mislead  by 
a  trick;  tMp«*«,  In  Latin  <MpsMu,  porfoct  of  is^peM, 
iipaifles  literally  10  loy  or  pat  upon. 


Falwhood  Is  tfaa  ludlng  fcniiw  fai  aO  than  tana* 
tliey  vary  however  in  the  dreusBStoneaa  of  the  aetloo. 
To  d»c9iv  Is  the  moai  general  of  the  three;  It  sif- 
nlAes  simply  to  produce  o  folsa  coaviciioa ;  the  other 


properly  specks  of  4auiwimg.  inch* 
leaa.    Duiptimi  moy  be  prooiaed  in 


rioua  degrees ;  Mnding  la  alwaya  aomething  postttv*, 
and  considerable  in  Mree.  Every  foloe  Jmprtssioa 
prodoced  by  external  objects,  whetlier  in  blllBa  or 
important  motters.  Is  o  deeeptun:  dsfanea  la  eo»- 
fined  to  errnura  lo  motlera  of  opinion.  We  oioj  be 
dsrsiaid  in  the  coloaf  or  the  diatanee  of  on  o>Jea ;  w 
ore  ithtitd  in  what  regorda  oar  principlea  or  moral 
conduct ;  '  I  would  hove  oil  my  icodera  take  core  how 
tJiey  miataka  ihwselvea  for  unoonsaioo  geoiones  oatf 
OMB  above  rtile,  since  it  Is  very  eoqr  for  them  to  be 
dscsissd  in  this  particular.*— Buoaaia*  *Z>sImM  bf 
o  seeaalng  excaUeooe.*— Roscommom. 

A  deciyii—  does  not  always  suppose  a  fialt  oo  the 
port  of  the  person  dsesrvsd,  but  o  dsfustea  doeo    A 
person  is  sometioaea  dscstoad  I 
kooovoldoble: 


I  in  caaes  where  dsctpCwa 


The  happy  day  appnaeh'd,  dot  on  my  hopes  dsesiVd!. 

DOTlkUI. 

A  penoD  la  dsladsd  through  a  Tolantaiy  MladiMM  of 
theunderstoodhig; 

Who  theiefoie  aeeka  In  thcaa 
True  wladoai,  finds  her  not,  or  by  dshinsn 
For  worse,  her  folsa  reseniblonce  only  meela. 

Peiob. 
ArtAil  peopla  ore  somedmea  capable  of  dscervtfn^oo  m 
DOC  even  to  txdto  soapldoa;  their  plooaibla  toloa 
iostiiy  the  credit  that  is  given  to  them :  when  tiM 
ignorant  enter  Into  nke  questions  of  politicks  or  re* 
l%ion,  it  Is  their  ordinary  fote  to  be  ddmdtd. 

Deetptum  Is  proctlaed  by  an  individool  oa  hSmmit 
or  others; 
WontoD  wooMD  In  their  eyea 
Men*s  dactivmgt  do  comprise.— Gebshi. 
A  ithuwn  Is  eoawKwIy  practised  on  oiie*a  self; 
I,  waking,  view*d  with  grief  the  rWi^  son, 
And  foodly  Biouni*d  the  door  dsfaimii  gone. 

Pbwmu 
An  imp0siti0m  Is  always  practlaed  on  another;  *A« 
ihi  11  s<ii  iiisUilH  In  ihls  nisiiiisr lipi  some  siioi  hiiwitsaig 

3d  deviotfcMis  ftom  the  ancient  orthography,  I  am  not 
Isfied  myself  that  It  Is  outhentick,  and  not  rather  the 
CKluctlon  of  one  of  thooe  Grecian  sophisiers  who 
ve  impastd  mpan  tlie  world  several  spurioas  worfen 
of  this  nature.*— Addison.  Mea  deceive  otiieia  fkooi 
O  variety  of  motlvea ;  they  always  ts^pest  h^m  theoi 
for  porposes  of  gain,  or  the  grotifieatloa  of  ombitloa. 
thraiaelvea  with  fal 


false  pretexts  and  folae 
confidence ;  they  dsfads  thenaelveB  with  vola  bopce 
and  wlihea. 

Profossors  In  leUgloo  oAen  dsenfos  thwasstvee  aa 
much  aa  they  do  others :  the  giossuat  and  most  da»- 
geroos  deliuicu  Into  which  they  ore  Uable  to  fofl  la 
that  of  substituting  folth  (br  practice,  and  on  extrava- 
gant regard  to  the  outward  observances  of  rettgioa 
in  lieu  of  the  mikl  and  hnmble  temper  of  ieoos:  bo 
impontwn  was  ever  so  successfolly  practised  iipo« 
mankind  as  that  of  Mahomet. 

DECEIVER,  IMP08TOR. 

Dtethtr  and  napeti^r,  tlie  derivatives  IVon  dscsfes 
OBdtaytfte,  hove  o  fortherdlstinctloo  worthy  of  noHea. 

DtcMtr  Is  a  generick  term ;  isiassler  speciflck :  cveiy 
imp9»Ur  la  o  species  of  dsestesr ;  tlie  words  hove 
however  o  distinct  use.  The  deetivtr  practises  dscny 
Cisaon  individuals ;  the  imp0»Ur  only  on  the  pubUck 
at  large.  The  false  friend  and  the  foithless  lover  era 
4tc*ivtr$;  tlie  omumed  nobleman  who  practises  frauds 
under  his  diagulse,  and  the  pretended  prince  who  laye 
claim  to  o  crown  to  which  he  woe  never  bom,  am 

7eeeiter§  ore  the  most  dangerous  members  of 
society;  they  trifle  whh  the  best  oflfeetlons  of  oar 
nature,  and  violate  tlie  most  sacred  obligationa ;  *  That 
tradltloo  of  the  Jews  that  Christ  was  stolen  oat  of  the 
grave  la  ancient;  It  waa  the  Invention  of  tlie  Jewa, 
and  denies  the  loi^pity  of  the  witneoMa  of  Ma  resar> 


ISNGUSH  STNONTBfES. 


sn 


reetloo,  eiaktM  Umoi  iltMtMrt.*— TiLLonoM. 
BieUkMni 


/M- 


m—t»r$  are  feidoin  to  culpable  as  those  who  give  them 
eredlt;  *  Our  Saviour  wrought  his  miracles  rrequenUy, 
and  for  a  long  time  together :  a  time  suflkient  to  have 
detected  any  impoMUr  In.'— Tillotsom.  It  would 
require  no  small  sliare  of  credulity  to  be  dtceived  by 
any  of  the  iwtftitUmM  which  have  been  hitherto  prac- 
tised upoQ  the  incooslderate  part  ofminklnd. 

^  DECEIT,  DECEPTION. 

Dfcstf  (e.  To  dsMtM)  oiarlia  the  propenshy  to  U- 
e<tfr«,  or  the  practice  of  dtethmg;  i$ctpti»H  the  act 
of  iecenmg  («.  TV  dscMv*). 


A  d4€*ip0r  Is  full  of  ieent:  but  a  ituptitm  mav 
M  occasionally  practised  by  one  who  has  not  this  habit 
of  iectiving.    Dtceit  is  a  chaiacterbtick  of  so  base  a 


nature,  thai  those  who  have  it  practise  every  species 
otdeeeptitn  iiwKder  to  hide  their  characters  from  the 
observation  of  the  world. 

The  practice  of  dteeit  springs  altogether  from  a 
design,  and  that  of  tlie  wor»t  kind ;  but  a  dsMpttsit 
may  be  practised  from  indifferent,  If  not  innocentf 
motives,  or  may  be  occasioned  even  by  inanimate 
objects; 

I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep, 
And  rsvish'd  in  Idalian  bow*rs  to  keep, 
Or  high  Cythera,  that  the  sweet  deetit 
May  pass  unseen,  and  none  prevent  the  cheat. 
DtrnKN. 
*  An  the  jov  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities 
of  others  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imagination 
that  realizes  the  event  however  flciitious,  so  uiat  we 
ftiel,  while  the  deception  lasts,  whatever  emotions 
would  be  excited  by  the  same  good  or  evil  happening 
to  ourselves,'— JOHKSOK. 

A  person  or  a  conduct  is  deeeilful ;  an  appearance 
is  deeepUvt,  A  deceitful  person  has  alwavs  guile  In 
his  heart  and  on  his  tungue :  Jugglers  practise  various 
deceptUms  In  the  performance  of  tlieir  tricks  fur  the 
enteruinment  of  the  populace.  Parasites  and  syco- 
phants are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  deceit^  in  order 
tu  inveigle  themselves  into  the  favour  of  their  patrons : 
there  is  no  sense  on  which  a  deception  can  be  prac- 
tised with  greater  facility  than  on  that  of  sight ;  some- 
times it  is  an  afreeable  deceptiomy  as  in  tlM  case  of  a 
panoramicit  exhibiti<Hi. 

DECEIT,  DUPLICITY,  DOUBLE-DEALING. 

Deceit^  «.  Deeeitj  dtception  ;  dmplidtf  signillet 
diouhUneMB  in  dealing,  the  same  as  dombh-detJing 

The  fonner  two  may  be  applied  either  to  habitual 
or  particuhir  actions,  the  latter  only  to  particular 
actions.  There  may  be  much  dw«t<  or  dnyitafy  in  a 
person's  character  or  in  his  proceedings;  there  is 
d0uHo-de*lintr  only  when  ie»lin%  tot§  (Mwwtd.  The 
deceit  may  be  more  or  less  veiled ;  tlie  dmplidtf  lies 
▼ery  deep,  and  hi  always  stiHlied  whenever  it  m  put 
Inio  practice.  DnpUcUp  in  reference  to  actions  is 
mostly  employed  (or  a  course  of  conduct:  dottle- 
dtmling  Is  bat  another  term  A>r  duplicity  on  particular 
occasions.  Chiklren  of  reserved  characters  are  fre- 
quently prone  |o  deeoiij  which  grows  into  consummate 
duplicity  in  riper  years:  the  wealthy  are  often  exposed 
to  much  duplicity  when  they  choose  their  Divourites 
among  the  low  and  ignorant ;  *  The  arts  of  deceit  do 
continually  grow  weaker  and  leas  serviceable  to  them 
tliat  ose  them.'— TiLtoTSON.  *Nece«ity  drove  Dry- 
den  into  a  dmplieUy  of  character  that  is  painful  to 
reflect  upon.'— CuMBKaLAiiD.  Nothing  gives  rise  to 
more  doubU-deuUng  than  the  Aibricatlon  of  wills; 
«Maskwell  (inlUe  Double- Dealer)  discloses  bysoiilo- 
qav,  that  hb  motive  for  doukle-doulimg  was  founded 
in  lUB  paarion  for  Cynttiia.'— CuMaaaLAMn. 


DECEIT,  FRAUD,  GUILE. 

Deceit  («.  Deedt^  deception)  \u  allied  to  /read  in 
reference  to  actions;  to  guile  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter. 

Deceit  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  indeter- 
minate when  compared  with  frauds  which  is  a  spe- 
ciftck  mode  of  deceiving:  deceit  hi  practised  only  in 
private  timnMctiona;  fr§Mdit  practiwd  towards  bodtot 


as  weli  as  indivldnali,  hi  poMIck  as  well  as  prlfata:  a 
ctiild  practises  deceit  towards  its  parents ; 
With  such  deceit*  he  gain'd  their  easy  hearts, 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts.— DaTniM. 
Frauds  are  practised  upon  government,  oo  tlie  publfck 
at  large,  or  oo  uadesmen ;  *  The  story  of  the  three 
books  of  the  Sybils  sold  to  Tarquin  was  all  •frumd 
devised  for  the  convenience  of  state.*— PatnaAOX. 
Doeeit  involves  tlie  violation  of  moral  law. /read  that 
of  the  civil  law.    A  servant  may  deceiue  his  master  aa 
to  the  time  of  his  oomlog  or  going,  but  he  d^ruuda 
him  of  his  property  If  he  obtains  it  l»y  any  (Use  meana. 
Deceit  as  a  dwracterislick  is  indefinite  in  maanltude ; 
guiU  marks  a  strong  degree  of  moral  tnrpituM  in  tlM 
individual ; 


Or  some  religiotts  eadyou  rais' 


Was  it  fbr  force  orsratZs, 
I'd  this  pile 


pilot 
DaruBK. 


The  fonner  is  disptayed  in  petty  concerns:  the  latter, 
which  contaminates  the  wlmle  character,  displays  itself 
in  Inextricable  windings  and  turnings  ttiat  are  sue- 
gested  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  tlie  suthor  of  sll  eviL 
Deceitful  is  an  epitliet  commonly  and  llghthr  applied 
to  persons  in  general ;  but  guilelees  is  applied  to  thth 
racters  which  are  the  most  diametrically  oppoeed  to, 
and  at  the  greatest  poMiMe  distance  fhMO,  that  wldeli 
is  false. 


FALLACIOUS,  DECEITFUL,  FRAUDULENT. 
FuUaciou*  comes  fhm  the  Latin  fatlux  and  /alls 
to  deceive,  slgnl  lying  ttie  property  of  misleading ;  ds> 
ceitful,  V.  To  deceiue;  frumdmUnt  signiflas  after  the 
manner  of  a  frmud. 

The  falUcioue  lias  respect  to  falsehood  in  opiirion; 
deceitful  to  that  which  Is  externally  Met ;  our  hopea 
are  often  fallueiou*;  the  appearances  of  things  are 
often  decettfuL    fklUdoue^  as  characteristicli  of  the 
mind,  excludes  tlie  idea  of  design ; 
But  when  Ulysses,  with/sflactsas  arts, 
Nad  made  impresrion  on  the  people's  hearts, 
And  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name, 
My  Itin^an  felL— DaTDSR. 
Deceitful  excludes  the  Idea  of  mistake;  frmuiMUm 
is  a  gross  species  of  the  deceitful ;  *8och  is  the  power 
which  the  sophistry  of  self-love  exercises  over  us,  that 
almost  every  one  may  be  assured  he  measures  himself 
by  a  deceitful  scale.*— BLAia.    It  is  a  fmllmeiemt  idea 
for  anyone  to  Imagine  that  the  flialls  of  otberscaa 
serve  as  any  extenuation  of  his  own ;  it  Is  a  deceifful 
mode  of  acting  for  any  one  to  advise  another  todo laat 
which  he  would  not  do  himself;  it  is  frauduUnt  to 
attempt  to  get  money  by  means  of  afhlsNioodi 
111  fhied  Paris !  slave  to  womankind, 
As  smooth  of  flKe  u»  fraudulent  of  mind.— Fori. 


FALLACY,  DELUSION,  ILLUSION. 
fhUmeyt  In  Latin  faUueia,  from  /siZs,  has  com* 
monly  a  reference  to  the  act  of  some  conscious  agent, 
whose  intention  is  to  deceive ;  the  dslueion  (v.  TV  ds- 
ceiee)  and  iUmeion  may  be  the  work  of  inanUnate  ob- 
jects. We  endeavour  to  detect  the  fallacy  which  liea 
concealed  in  a  proposition;  *  There  n  IndMd  no  trans- 
action which  offers  stronger  temptations  to /aj/ary  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  Intercourse.'— Johnson. 
One  endeavours  to  remove  the  delmeion  to  which  the 
Judgement  has  been  expoaed; 

As  when  a  wandering  fire. 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
Misleadsih'r    -^      . 


'd  n%ht-wanderer  mm  his  way. 
MiLToa. 

ft  Is  sometimes  difllcult  to  dissipete  the  illusion  to 
which  the  senses  or  the  fancy  are  liable ;  *  Fame,  glory, 
wealth,  honour,  have  In  the  prospect  pleasing  tUuHonM. 
— BTaaLK. 

In  all  the  reasonings  of  fVeethnkers,  there  are  faOo' 
dee  sgalnst  which  a  man  cannot  always  be  on  Mi 
guard.  The  Ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to  dsfn- 
eions  wheii  they  attempt  to  speculate  on  matteri  of 
opinion ;  among  the  most  serious  of  these  delusions  we 
may  reckon  that  of  substituting  their  own  foellngs  for 
the  operations  of  Divine  grace.   The  ideas  of  ghoeit 


au 


ENGLISH  STNONTMES. 


FAITHLE8B,  PERFIDIOUS,  TBEACHEROUB. 

nUtkUfs  (o.  FaitkUtt)  It  the  peaerick  term,  the 
rat  are  tpeciOck  lensf :  •  bieth  of  good  fuUk  It  ei> 
preawd  by  them  all,  but  faitkU»»  expraitea  qp  nore; 
the  othera  Include  acceiNMy  Idean  In  their  tignf fkaUon : 
99rJUiiou$t  in  Latin  ptrjUi^ntt*  tif  ntftet  HteraUy  break* 
inf  thmof  h  fkith  In  a  great  degree,  and  now  hnpHet 
the  addition  of  hottllity  to  the  breach  offmiik;  trte- 
ekeron*^  inott  probably  changed  from  (r«<tor«M,  coaMt 
from  the  Latin  cr«^  to  betmy,  aad  tigoillea  ooe  ipe- 
dea  of  active  koetile  breach  of  faith. 

AfuiUd—§  roan  la  faitkUat  only  fttr  bit  ofm  Inte- 
rett;  a  f^tjUtimu  roan  la  eipreaily  to  to  the  Muy  of 
another.  A  friend  la  faitMiegt  wlio  coneuitt  hit  own 
tafeiy  in  the  time  of  need ;  he  ia  ptrJUioua  If  he  pro. 
fha  by  the  confidence  re^xMed  In  him  to  plot  miacblef 

aalott  the  one  to  whom  he  hat  made  vowt  of  friend* 
ip.  FaitU*»mM»9  doet  not  euppote  any  particular 
cffurta  to  deceive ;  It  contitu  of  merely  violating  that 
SmUk  which  the  relation  pmducea;  perJUf  It  never  to 
•complete  at  when  it  hat  matt  eiEBctually  attumed  the 
roatk  of  tlncerlty.  Whoever  detertt  hit  fHeud  In  need 
<it  guilty  of  fmUs»n9*»:  but  he  It  guilty  of  •<f:Mf 
^ho  drawt  from  him  every  aecret  In  order  to  tdbd  lut 

ruin: 

• 

Old  Prfam,  fearibi  of  the  war't  event, 
Thit  hapkaa  Polydore  lo  Thracia  tent, 
From  nolteand  tumult*,  and  deatructlve  war, 
CooMDltied  to  the  fmtkUt*  tyraat*t  eaia.— Dbtbbk. 

*  When  a  fHead  la  turned  into  an  enemy  the  world  It 
Jutt  enough  to  accuse  the  perJidiou*nes§  of  the  friend, 
rather  than  tlie  Indltcreiioii  or  the  pertoo  who  confided 
In  him.* — AoDitoN. 

Incle  wat  not  only  KfmUkUta  but  a  ptrJUi»u»  lover. 
JTktCAiMtaMt,  though  a  terlout  oflence,  It  unhappily 
not  unf^uent:  there  are  too  many  men  who  are  un- 
mindful or  their  mott  Important  engagementt;  but  we 
may  hope  for  the  honour  of  humanity  that  Uiere  are 
not  many  Inatancet  of  perjUf*  wbich  ezceedt  every 
other  vice  In  atrocity,  at  It  makea  virtue  ittelf  aobear- 
▼lent  to  Itt  own  bate  porpoaet. 

Per^Uif  may  He  In  the  will  to  do ;  tr$sektrif  Hca 
altnmiher  In  the  thing  done:  ooe  may  therefore  be 
peridiofu  without  being  tremek»r9m».  A  (Hend  It  per- 
JtdtouM  whenever  he  evincet  hb  ptrjUtf/  ;  but  be  it  said 
to  be  tremektrmua  only  In  the  parUcular  inttance  in 
which  he  betraya  the  confidence  and  Interettt  of  an- 
other. I  detect  a  man's  ptrfid!^^  or  hit  paHUitms  aimt^ 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  attempit  to  draw  my  te- 
«reta  Otun  me ;  I  am  made  acquainted  with  hit  irra- 
€kerf  not  before  1  ditcover  that  my  confidence  it  be- 
trayed and  my  secrets  are  divulged.  On  the  other  hand 
we  may  be  treaektrout  without  being  ptrlUiau*.  Per- 
Jti/y  la  an  offence  mottly  between  Indlvldualt;  It  la 
rather  a  breach  of  fidelity  (e.  Faitky  Jideiitff)  than  of 
fkith :  trtackerff  on  the  other  hand  Inclodea  breacbet 
of  private  or  publick  flilth.    A  tervant  roav  be  both 

SerJUiout  and  treaekerout  to  hit  master ;  a  citlxen  may 
e  ttfcMems^  but  not  perpti»u$  towardt  hit  country ; 
Shall  then  the  Oreciant  fly,  oh  dire  dlagraee ! 
And  leave  unpunished  tlUap«*:^(iMiM  racel^PoPB. 
And  had  not  Heav*n  the  AiN  of  Troy  dcttgn'd. 
Enough  waa  said  and  done  t*  Inspire  a  better  mind : 
Then  had  our  lancea  plerc*d  the  trsacA^rMU  wood. 
And  Uiao*t  towera  anid  Priam's  eropire  ttood. 

Detdbv. 
It  It  taid  that  in  the  South  Sea  lalaoda,  when  a  ehlef 
'wanta  a  human  victim,  their  ofllcers  will  tometlmet 
Invite  titeir  frienda  or  relationt  to  come  to  them,  when 
they  take  the  opportunity  of  tuddenly  falling  upon 
■them  and  despatching  them :  here  Is  vtrJUtjf  in  the  In- 
•dividual  who  acts  this  false  part;  and  treackerji  In  the 
act  of  betraying  him  who  It  murdered.  When  the 
acboolmaster  of  Falerii  delivered  bis  scholars  to  Ca* 
miliMS,  lie  was  guilty  of  trtaektrjf  In  the  act,  and  of 
ffrjidf  towards  thoM  who  had  reposed  confidence  In 
nlm.  When  Rttmolut  ordered  the  Sabine  women  to 
be  seised,  It  was  an  aa  of  trtsthtry  ^ut  not  of  wsr/dy  ; 
•o  In  liko  manner  when  the  daughter  of  Taipefut 
cpencd  the  gatet  of  the  Reman  dtadd  lo  the  eneroy. 


FArTHLBSB,  UNFAITHFUL. 
Fk{Ude»»  It  mottly  employed  to  denote  a  kreack  of 
fklth ;  and  wtfmitkfml  to  mark  the  want  of  fidelity  (v. 
Fkitk^JUeiitp).    Ttit  former  It  ootttlve;  the  latter  la 
ratJier  negative,  Implying  a  deficiency.    A  prinee,  n 
government,  a  people,  or  an  indlvidaal  ft  aakl  to  he 
fMitkkst; 
80 tpnke  the  teraph  Abdlel, (Ulbful  found; 
Among  tbe/a»aiss«,  faithful  only  he.~BlxLTOii. 
A  hutband,  a  wifo,  a  aervant,  or  any  indlvidaal  IsanM 
tohem^fMftd.    Meflba TnObllnt, the  Alhnn  Dka 
tor,  wat /(BidUsst  to  the  Romn  people  when  he  wMi 
held  hit  atslttance  In  the  Mtl«b  m^  atrove  In  fo  over 
to  the  tnemy ; 
The  tire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  tky 
Th*  advice  approv'd,  and  bade  Minerva  fly, 
Dlttolve  the  league,  and  aR  her  aria  employ 
To  make  the  breach  the  fmtklat  act  or  Tinv. 

FOPB. 

At  length,  rtpe  f  tpftanw  o*er  their  bead  hnprnda, 
Bot  Jove  nlmtelf  the  f€kkius  mce  defenda.— Pors. 

A  BMn  it  m^att^M  to  hit  empto: 

jured  by  othera  without  doing  bla 

*  If  you  break  ooe  jot  of  yoor  promke,  I  will  think  yoo 
the  mott  atheiatical  break -pronUte.  and  the  moal  un- 
worthy that  may  be  choten  out  of  the  groat  band  of 
the  w^mitkfmL'SuAMMTmAnM.  A  woman  la  fmtMUn 
to  her  hutband  who  breakt  the  marriage  vow ;  ahe  la 
Mtifaitkful  to  him  when  the  doet  not  dlachane  thn 
dotiea  of  a  wlfo  to  the  beat  of  her  abilitlee. 

The  terra  mnfaitJ^  may  alto  he  applied  flgwtt- 
tlvelyto  thioga; 
If  e'er  with  Ufo  I  quit  the  Trqjan  plain, 
If  e'er  I  tee  roy  tire  and  tpouta  again, 
Thit  bow,  «m/«*^/^  to  my  gk>riou8 
Broke  by  n^tendt  ihnU  fecdthe  hia 

Pon. 

TRIACHKROUS.  TRAITOROU8, 
TRBASONABLE. 
Theae  epitheta  are  aU  applied  to  one  who  betraya  Mi 
tntat;  but  trtmektramt  (v.  nUMius)  retpecta  a  man's 
private  relationt;  Cr«st«retu,  bit  publick  relation  to  Ms 
prince  and  hb  country:  he  b  a  (reacil«r»««  (Hend,  and 
a  tTMUnus  tul^L  We  may  be  lrs«dUr»M  to  onr 
enemies  aa  well  at  our  frienda,  for  nothing  can  leaaen 
the  obligation  to  preaerve  the  fidelity  of  promlaa; 

*  This  very  charge  of  folly  tbould  make  men  eaatkran 
how  they  Ibten  to  the  trtmektrnt  propnaab  wUcb 
come  from  hb  own  botom.*— Sotrm.  we  may  bo 
traitortiu  to  our  eoontry  by  abstaining  to  bod  that  aid 
which  b  In  oar  power,  for  nothing  bat  death  can  do 
away  the  oWlgatkm  whkh  we  owe  to  It  by  the  law  of 
nature ;'  All  the  evib  of  war  mutt  unavoidably  bo 
endured,  at  the  nicietttiy  meana  to  ghre  n 
Ireitorsesdetigntof  the  rebeL*— South. 
and  trea$0nakU  are  both  appHeabb  to  anbjects:  bot 
the  former  bextended  to  all  publiek  acta ;  the  latter  on^ 
to  ihoee  which  afilect  the  anfveme  power :  a  aoldier  la 
trmfurpt  who  goea  over  to  the  aide  of  the  rnamo 
against  hb  country ;  a  man  b  guilty  of  Irsts— sMe 
practbet  who  meditatea  the  Hfo  of  tiie  king,  or  alma 
at  tobverting  hb  government:  a  nan  may  be  a  CrotCsr 
under  an  forms  w  government ;  bat  he  can  be  gailqr 
of  frsasen  only  In  a  monarchical  ttMe  ;*  Herod  tnuiped 
op  a  tham  plot  aaahMt  Hyreaaut,  at  if  he  heldeorraa> 
pondenee  whh  Malehut  King  of  Arabia,  for  aooooi* 
pUahing  frsa#ena*i«  dealgna  agalntt  htan.'— PBWBAtrx. 

INSIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUS. 
Airtfiens,  In  Latin  tnssditnu,  from  imtidiit  ttrabK 


gem  or  ambuthj  from  iasMseto  He  In  wait  or  I 
sicnifiee  after  the  manner  of  a  atralagem.  or  prone  to 
adopt  ttratagemt ;  trtaekeraut  b  changed  rrom  trmitm^ 
•»#,  and  derived  fWrni  trade  to  betray,  aignifying  lo 
general  the  dispoeltion  to  betray. 

The  nuidiout  man  b  not  to  bad  aa  the  treMekerwiu 
man;  for  the  former  only  Ilea  in  wait  to  enanare  na^ 
when  we  are  ofl*  our  guard ;  but  the  latter  throwa  at 
off  our  guard,  by  lulling  tia  into  a  atate  of  aecnrlty,  In 
order  the  more  eflbctuaJty  to  get  us  into  hb  power :  an 
enemy  it,  therefor^ denominated  tntidiomt,  bot  a  fHeod 
b  CrtacAertnt.    Tnt  ititiiinu  man  bo  recouiat  to 


ENGU8H  STNONTMES. 


BSUf 


iPViou  litite  vtiini,  kjr  wkleh  bt  wiabM 
parptM,  and  fsta  u  advuttafe  over  Ms  opponent; 
Um  trmekmrtu  omd  paraiMs  «  qnUai  of  dlnset  Mm- 
bood|iaoi^ertoniiniitofrtaHl:  ibenuMttoiwaianolH 
jwsli  lo  a  Aiir  and  opon  eoatoit;  bat  the  trtmdktrmms 
man  amita  to  tlia  dark  bini  wbon  be  sbould  mpport. 
Tbe  oppooeoti  to  Cbriatianlty  are  fond  of  nuidunu 
aitaclu  upon  Its  aublUne  tratlia,  becauae  Uiey  bave  not 
always  coorafe  to  prodalm  tbclr  own  sbame ;  *  Since 
men  mark  all  our  steps,  and  watcb  oar  balUnts,  let  a 
sense  of  tbeir  nuidi^uM  vigilance  excite  us  so  to  bebave 
ourselves,  (bat  tbey  majr  find  a  cooTktkm  of  tbe  migbty 
power  of  Cbiistianity  towards  regulating  tbe  passions' 
— ATTcaauRT.  Tbe  trtaekerjf  of  some  men  depends 
for  Us  success  on  tbe  credulity  of  otbers;  aslntbecaae 
of  (be  Trqjans,  wbo  listened  to  tbe  tale  of  Simon,  tba 
Grecian  spy ; 

The  world  must  tblnk  him  In  tlie  wrong, 
Would  say  be  aaade  a  trtacVr^us  use 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  aeduce.— Swirr. 

TO  CHEAT,  DEFRAUD,  TRICK. 
Obsl,  In  Bason  scite,  in^probaUUlycemeiflQB 


/y(sarf,CQUipowidedof^and>«iMt,signifi6ste  prac- 
tise fraud,  or  to  obtain  by  Ihiad;  tricky  In  Freoeb 
iTMAsr,  Oeraaan  (t^m,  signifiss  abnply  to  deeaiye,  or 
get  tbe  better  of  any  one. 

Tbe  Idea  of  deception  wblcb  Is  eoounon  to  tbese 
larms  varies  in  degree  and  circumstance. 

One  dUaU  by  agioas  fUsebood ;  one  d^tmd§  by  a 
settled  plan ;  one  trickt  by  a  sudden  invention:  ehtut- 
ing  is  as  low  in  Its  ends,  as  It  Is  base  in  ita  means; 
ekMU  are  contented  to  gain  by  any  means :  dt^ramA- 
Mf  is  a  serious  measure;  its  consequences  are  serious, 
both  to  tbe  perpetrator  and  tbe  sufRirer.  A  person 
at  play;  be  i^framdt  those  wbo  place  confl- 

Cheating  Is  not  panlabaUe  by  laws ;  It  Involves  no 
other  consequence  than  the  kMs  of  character:  froMd* 
are  punished  in  every  form,  erea  with  death,  when  the 
occasion  requires ;  tbey  strike  at  tbe  root  of  all  confi- 
dence, and  aJRxt  tbe  publick  security:  trUkmg  is  a 
qiecles  of  dexterous  ehtating;  tbe  means  and  we  end 
are  alike  trifling.  Dishonest  people  e*«al;  Tillains 
i»ft9Md;  cunnint  people  iriek.  Tbese  terms  pre- 
serve  tbe  same  dutlncoon  to  tbeIr  extended  appUca* 
tton; 

If  e'er  ambition  did  my  Amcy  chut 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great; 
Continue,  Ueav'n,  still  firom  me  to  remove 
Tbe  bumble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love. 

COWLST. 

TboOfVarlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour. 
Thou  mllk*st  bis  ewes,  and  oflen  twice  an  boor; 
Of  araas  and  fodder  thou  d^rm»d'»t  tbe  dams. 
And  of  tbe  mother's  dup  the  starving  laroba. 
Drtdbm. 

'He  who  has  the  character  of  a  crafty,  triehing  man  is 

entirely  deprived  of  a  principal  Instrument  of  business. 

trust,  whence  be  win  find  nothing  suoeeed  to  his  wish.' 

— Bacoh. 

COaUET,  JILT. 

There  are  many  jilts  wbo  become  so  ftom  esfaets, 
batonemaybeaeefiMt  without  being  a  >ttt.  Cofuetrp 
is  contented  with  employing  little  arts  to  excite  notice ; 
ji««V  Bxt^nds  to  tbe  vkilauon  of  truth  and  honour,  in 
order  to  awaken  a  passioo  wblcb  It  afterward  disap- 
points. Vaaiiv  Is  tbe  main  spring  by  wbkb  cefvets 
and  JilU  are  impelled  to  action;  but  the  former  in- 
dulges her  propensity  nMstly  at  her  own  expense  only, 
while  tbe  lataer  does  no  less  Injury  to  the 
s  than  abe  does  to  her  own  repi 


reputation. 


Tbe 


a  multitude  of  admirers;  the  jilt  sports  with  thesacred 
passion  of  love,  and  barters  it  for  tbe  gratification  of 
any  selfish  propensity.  Cv^Mfry  is  a  fault  which  sbould 
be  guarded  against  by  every  female  as  a  snare  to  her 
own  happiness;  jOttmg  Is  a  vice  wblcb  cannot  be 
practised  witboot  smne  depravity  of  tbe  heart:  *  The 
«tf;t«cli  indeed  one  degree  towards  tbe/tft;  but  the 
fcantcf  tba  tonaar  Is  bet  99m  ■dmiriiig  heneU;  and 


ghing  lUse  bopes  to  ber  lovefa;  but  the  latter  la  not 
comeoted  to  be  extremely  amiable,  but  sbamust  add  to 
that  advantage  a  certain  delight  la  being  a  torment  lo 
oiberi.'--8TBai.B. 


TO  INSNARE.  ENTRAP,  ENTANGLE, 
INVEIGLE. 
Tbe  idea  of  getting  any  object  artfUly  Into  one'a 
power  is  conynoa  to  all  tbese  terms ;  to  intnar§  Is  to 
take  la  or  by  means  of  a  snar§;  to  nUrof  is  to  take 
in  a  trap  or  by  means  of  a  Crop ;  to  tntmngU  Is  to  take 
in  a  tmiMt  or  by  means  of  tangUd  thread ;  to  inveigU 
Is  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind,  from  the  French 
aveugU  blind. 

Jnsnare  and  entangle  are  used  either  in  tbe  natural 
or  moral  sense ;  entrap  niostlv  in  tbe  natural,  inveigle 
only  in  the  moral  sense.  In  the  natural  seuee  birds  ara 
ensnared  by  means  of  birdlime,  nooses,  or  whatever 
else  may  deprive  them  of  tbeir  liberty :  men  and  beasts 
are  entrapped  In  whatever  serves  as  a  trap  or  enclo- 
sure; tbey  may  be  entrapped  by  being  lured  into  a 
bouse  or  any  place  of  confinement:  all  creatures  are 
entaatgUd  by  nets,  or  that  which  confinea  the  limbs 
and  prevents  them  from  moving  forward. 

In  the  moral  sense  men  are  said  to  be  eiuaersd  by 
tbeir  own  passions  and  tbe  allurements  of  pleasure 
into  a  course  of  vice  wtiicb  deprives  tliem  of  tbe  use 
of  their  faculties,  and  makes  them  virtually  captives : 
*Tbis  liun  (tbe  literary  lion)  has  a  particular  way  of 
imitating  Uie  sound  of  the  creature  be  would  ensnare,* 
— AomsoN.  Men  may  be  entrapped  bv  promises  or 
delusive  bopes  Into  measures  wbkb  tbey  afterward 
repent  of; 

Though  tbe  Bew-4awning  year  in  Us  advance 
With  Dope's  gay  promise  may  enire^  tbe  mind, 
Let  memory  give  one  retrospective  glance. 

Cl7MBBKI.4Jll>. 

Men  are  entangled  by  their  erroors  and  improdeodea 
in  dtflknities  which  interfore  with  tbeir  moral  fteedom, 
and  prevent  them  from  acting  uprightly;  *Some  men 
weave  tbeir  sophistry  till  tbeir  own  reason  Is  ml«»- 
^i«d.'— JoHRSON.  Men  are  imvaigUd  by  tbe  artifices 
of  others,  when  tbe  consequences  of  tbeir  own  actlona 
are  shut  out  from  tbeir  view,  and  tbey  are  made  to 
walk  like  Mind  men ;  *  Why  tbe  inveigUnM  of  a  wo- 
man before  she  Is  come  to  years  of  discretion  should 
not  be  as  criminal  as  tbe  seducing  ber  before  she  is  tea 
vears  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.'— Aooisoif. 
Insidious  freetbbikeia  make  no  scruple  of  tnsesrtnf- 
the  immature  understanding  by  tbe  proposal  of  such 
doubts  and  dUBcultles  as  shall  shake  tbeir  faith 
When  a  man  Is  entangled  In  tbe  evil  courses  of  a 
wicked  woman,  tbe  more  be  plunges  to  get  his  liberty, 
tbe  fkster  she  binds  him  in  ber  toils.  The  pracUce  of 
inveiglimg  young  oersons  of  either  sex  into  bouses  of 
111  fkme  is  not  so  uequentat  preaentasit  was  Informer 


TO  COAX,  WHEEDLE,  CAJOLE,  FAWN. 

Oeas  probably  cfunes  fVom  coke  a  simpleton,  signify- 
lag  to  treat  as  a  simpleton ;  wheedle  Is  a  frequentative 
of  wheel,  signifying  to  come  round  a  person  with 
MDOOth  art;  cajole  \a  In  French  eajoler ;  to  /earn,  from 
tbe  noun  /own,  signifies  to  act  or  move  like  a  fawn. 

The  Idea  of  using  mean  arts  to  turn  people  to  one's 
iflsh  purposes  Is  common  to  an  tbese  terms:  esoxbas 
something  cblldisb  in  it ;  wheedle  and  ceijoU  that  wblcb 
is  knavbib ;  fawn  that  which  Is  servile. 

Tbe  act  of  coaxing  consists  of  argent  entreatr  and 
whining  supplication ;  the  act  of  wheedling  consists  tlX 
smooth  and  winning  entreaty ;  eajoUng  consists  mostlT 
of  trickery  and  stratagem,  disguised  under  a  soft  ad- 
dress and  insinuating  manners;  the  act  of  fawning 
consists  of  supplicant  grimace  and  antlcks.  such  as 
characterixe  the  little  animal  ftom  which  it  derives  ita 
name ;  children  coax  their  parents  in  order  to  obtain 
tbeir  wishes;  'The  nurse  had  changed  her  note,  she 
was  Duxzling  and  coaxing  the  child;  "that's  a  good 
dear,"  says  she.*— L'EsraAJioa.  The  greedy  and 
covetous  idJUmU«  those  of  an  easy  temper;  *Regultta 
gave  his  son  his  <k«edom  In  order  to  entitle  him  to  the 
estate  leftbbnbyhls  mother,  and  when  be  gotlmopoa- 
aenkMi  of  U  eadetTOured  (as  tbe  character  of  the  man 
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nwdtltgeiiertlly  MIevfld)  towAMrfltblmovtor  Hhf 
the  inoat  iDdeceot  compialHuioe.*— Mblmotii  (L«a«r« 
#/  PUmf).  Knavet  c€J0U  ttaetlmple  mhI  unsiwpea- 
Ing ;  'I  miut  fraat  It  a  juM  JudfeoMiit  npoo  im6i«| 
tiMt  thej  whon  chief  prateoee  li  wlt«  ahouM  be 
traautd  M  thejr  themaelvei  treat  (bole,  that  te,  be 
e^oUd  with  praiaee.'— Pops.  Paraeltee  fmwn  upon 
thoee  who  hare  the  power  to  oootiibute  to  their 
gntlflf  atlon ; 

Unbappfbe, 
Who,  fcornftU  of  the  flatierer'a  fmmmimg  art, 
Dreads  ev'n  to  pour  his  gratttiule  of  heart. 

AaMSTBOlICk 

C^Mxinf  Is  mostly  resorted  to  by  Inferioars  towards 
those  oa  whom  they  are  depeodeot;  wktedUmg  and 
t^elimg  are  low  praetloes  oonflned  to  the  baser  sort  of 
ten  with  


■ivu  wimI  each  other:  ftwiuMg^  ihough  not  less  umw 
and  dufraceful  than  tne  above  mentioned  vices.  Is  com 
nonly  practised  only  In  the  higher  walks  of  life,  where 
men  of  base  character,  though  not  mean  educatloOi 
come  in  conneiJon  with  the  great 

TO  ADULATE,  FLATTER,  COMPLIMENT. 

4dMl«t«,  In  LaUn  mdMUtMB^  partkiple  of  adaXsr,  Is 
ehfmged  fiom  adaletfto  ollbr  incense ;  Jtuter^  In  French 
jUtUTf  comes  ftom  the  Latin  JUUus  wind  or  air,  sig- 
nifying to  say  what  Is  airy  and  unsubstantial;  e^wtfU- 
wtmt  comes  from  csaiyiy,  and  the  Latin  cos^laess,  to 
please  greatly. 

We  Mdmlau  by  discorerlng  in  our  actions  an  entire 
Mbserriency ;  we  Mttttr  simply  by  words  expresslTe 
of  an  miusual  admiration ;  we  c»mplimetU  by  rbir  lan- 
goage  or  respectful  clTllities.  An  mdmUtorf  address 
b  cooebed  in  terms  of  Mgned  devotion  to  the  object ; 
^JLatUring  address  Is  Ailed  with  ttie  6ctitlotis  perfec- 
tions of  the  object ;  a  complimentarf  address  is  suited 
to  the  station  of  the  individual  and  the  occasion  which 
elves  rise  to  It :  it  is  full  of  respect  and  deference. 
Courtiers  are  guilty  of  odnloiivii ;  lovers  are  addicted 
to  jUitsry;  pmple  of  Ibshion  Indulge  themselveB  In  a 
profusioo  of  €mflim$iUa. 

AduUtmn  can  never  be  practised  without  (Usehood ; 
Its  means  are  hypocrisy  and  Ijring,  Its  end  private 
Interest ;  *  The  servile  and  excessive  ada/attMi  of  the 
senate  soon  convinced  Tiberius  that  the  Roman  nlrit 

♦-Cum- 


had  sulKired  a  total  change  under  Augustus.' 
BCRLAnn.    Flmtterf  always  exceeds  the  Uuth 


it  is 


extravagant  nraise  dictated  by  an  overweening  par- 
tiality, or,  what  is  more  frequent,  by  a  dblngenuous 
temper;  *You  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  man 
when  she  uses  his  expressions,  tells  his  stories,  or 
Imitates  his  manner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight ;  for 
imitation  is  a  kind  of  artless  jCottsry,  and  mightily 
fkvours  the  principle  of  self-love.*— Spsctatoa.  C^«- 
ptiumU*  are  not  incompatible  with  sincerity,  unless 
Ih^  are  dictated  from  a  mere  compliance  to  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  politenen  or  tlie  momentary  desire  of 
pleasing ;  *  I  have  known  a  hem  tompUwunted  upon 
the  decent  m^Jestv  and  state  he  assumed  ader  victory.* 
— Fora.  Jtdulatum  may  be  fulsome,  JUuury  gross, 
eomplimeHlM  unmeaning.  JSduUUi4m  Inspires  a  person 
witn  an  immoderate  conceit  of  his  own  importance 

V makes  him  in  love  with  himself; 

him  In  good-humour  with  hlmselC 


FLATTERER,  SYCOPHANT,  PARASITE. 

JTsClertr,  o.  7b  udmlai$f  tyeopAoiU,  In  Greek  evm- 
fdvntti  signified  originally  an  Informer  on  the  matter 
of  Ags,  but  has  now  acquired  the  meaning  of  an  ob- 
sequious and  servile  person ;  parmslu^  in  Greek  vopd 
tfiro(,  ftook  vapd  and  olrof  corn  or  meat,  originally 
referred  to  the  priests  who  attended  feasts,  but  it  is 
now  applied  to  a  hanger-on  at  the  tables  of  tbe  great. 

The  JUtUrtr  Is  one  who  JUUtrt  by  wor& ;  the 
MfcophnU  and  paratiu  Is  therefore  always  a jCnttsrer, 


jr«cc«r|r makes  him  in  love  with  himself;  c&mpUmmU 
lake  hi "^ ^  "■ 


and  something  more,  for  the  •ffeopkmu  adopts  every 
mean  artlAce  ov  which  tie  can  Ingratiate  himself,  and 
the  parasiu  submits  to  every  degradation  and  servile 


compliance  by  which  he  can  obtain  bis  bate  purpose. 
These  terms  diflbr  more  in  the  object  than  In  the 
'taieans :  the  former  having  general  purposes  of  favour ; 
•ndtbe  latter  oarticular  and  still  tower  purposes  to 
answw.  OourtMrs  may  be  tfeophanu  In  order  to  be 
wtf  with  tMr  prince,  and  obtain  pnftrmnt,  but  ibey 


art  seldom  yrssftss,  far  the  latur  »e  g, 

and  In  want  of  a  nieal;  *Ftoiter«rs  are  UwT 

enemiee  of  princea.'— Boots.  *  By  a  revolntkm  Id  the 
sute,  the  (hwning  »ifcspkmmt  of  yesterday  Is  coavertad 
Into  ttor  ausiera  critick  of  the  preset  bonr.^— Bcuu. 
The  first  of  pleasures 
Were  to  be  rich  mysdf ;  but  next  to  tUt 
I  hoM  it  best  to  be  a  parantt. 
And  faed  upon  the  rich.— Cuhbbblaiib. 

TO  GLORY,  BOAST,  VAUNT. 
Tb/l9ry  IstohoM  asone*s/lsr|r;  toftM^lstoaat 
forth  to  one's  advantage ;  to  vatmt  is  to  *m«{  loudly. 
The  first  two  terms  denote  the  value  which  the  In- 
dividual  sets  upon  tliat  which  bekmas  lo  himself;  the 
last  term  may  be  applied  to  that  whkh  reelects  ocbera 
as  well  as  ourselves. 
To  gUiy  is  more  partknlarly  the  act  of  the  aihid, 
'  he  Internal  r " 


the  indulgence  of  the  Interna)  sentiment:  to  h^msi 
and  vmmmt  denote  rather  the  expremion  of  the  senti- 
ment. To /Isry  Is  applied  only  to  mattert  of  moment; 
^««(  Is  railier  suitable  to  trifling  points ;  9mtmt  is  a 
term  of  less  AunUlar  use  than  either,  beh^  siitlerf 
rather  to  poetry  or  romance.     A  Christian  auityr 
gUrif  in  the  cross  of  Christ ;  *  AO  the  laymen  who 
have  exerted  a  more  than  ordinary  genius  In  their 
writings,  and  were  thegUrw  of  their  tiaMs,  were  flM« 
whose  hopes  were  filled  with  immortalitv.*— Anksom. 
A  soldier  AmsIs  of  his  courage  and  his  feats  In  battle; 
*  If  a  man  looks  upon  himself  in  an  abstracted  Iglll^ 
he  has  not  much  to  k0tt  of.*— Anoisojt. 
Not  that  great  champloB 
Whom  (kmous  poets'  verm  eo  much  doth  vmoity 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  faUiours  high  extolTd 
So  many  ftiries  and  sharp  hits  did  haunt 

Spckbhu 
OUrp  Is  but  seldom  used  In  a  bad  sense,  and  hottt 
still  seldomer  in  a  good  sense.  A  rovalist  gUria  in 
the  idea  of  supporting  his  prince  and  the  Xe^xJbxMm 
rights  of  a  sovereign  ;  bat  there  are  repablicans  and 
traitors  who  glory  In  their  shame,  and  hooit  of  tha 
converts  they  make  to  their  lawless  cause.  It  Is  aa 
unbecoming  action  for  an  individual  to  h—$t  of  anj 
thing  In  himself;  but  a  nation,  in  its  collective  capacitj, 
may  boast  of  Its  superiority  without  doing  violence  to 
decorum.  An  Englishman  gloriot  in  the  reflection  of 
belonging  to  such  a  distinguished  nation,  although  bm 
would  do  very  idly  to  bomot  of  it  as  a  personal  ouallnr ; 
no  nation  can  (sut  of  so  many  pubUck  InsilttttkMis  far 
the  relief  of  distress  as  England. 

TO  EVADE,  EaUIVOCATE,  PREVARICATE. 

JBeode,  v.  TV  •»emp$:  Sfafsscafg,  v.  Jimkiguitf; 
provmritmU^  In  Latin  frmttoriaOMOf  participle  of  prm 
and  vmrieor  to  go  loosely,  signifies  to  shUt  from  sida 
to  side. 

These  words  designate  an  artftil  mode  of  eaeapinf 
the  scrutiny  of  an  inquirer;  we  evsds  bv  artm^y 
turning  the  subject  or  calling  off  tbe  attennon  of  the 
inquirer ;  we  equivocoU  by  the  use  of  towitocol  ex- 
pressions ;  we  prevarief  by  the  use  or  loose  and 
indefinite  expressions :  we  avoid  giving  satisfoction  by 
tvadiug ;  we  give  a  false  satlsfoction  t^  epdvoeatimg; 
we  give  dissatisfaction  by  provmrieting.  Bvmdtmg  Is 
not  so  mean  a  practice  as  equivocating:  it  may  be 
sometimes  needflil  to  evade  a  question  which  we  do  not 
wisli  to  answer ;  *  Whenever  a  trader  has  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  Jost  demands  of  his  creditoiv,  this  hath 
been  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy.'—Blackstonk.  Kqtdvoeation*  are  emplojred 
for  the  purposes  of  falsehood  and  Interest ;  *  When 
Satan  told  Eve  *'  Thon  shah  not  surely  die,**  it  wai 
in  his  fqvivoeatian^  "Thon  shalt  not  Incur  preaent 
death.**'— Baowi«(r«^arErrsttrt).  Pravarioatioms 
are  still  meaner ;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly  by  crtari- 
nahi  in  order  to  escape  detection ;  *  There  Is  no  pro- 
varieating  with  God  when  we  are  OA  the  very  thread 
old  of  his  presence.*— CtrMBBKLAMiK 

EVASION,  SHIFT,  SUBTERFUGE. 
Boation  («.  To  arsis)  li  her*  taken  only  te  tba 
bad  sense ;  sM/k  and  n^tmfuga  art  modiBofs»as<s«; 
the  s*(fit  dgalte  diat  groii  Uod  of  s 
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ar 


» any  $kiftM  rather 
*Wben  such  IHtle 


■  10  «A</I  oiT  an  obBftttoo  fron  oiM*t  self; 
tbt  tuku^nge^  from  MiACcr  ooder  ud  /kgi»  to  fl/i  fa 
«  mode  or  «MnM  in  which  one  has  racoune  to  •oine 
ticreep  or  sbdter. 

The  n»»wn.  In  dMnetion  tkom  the  others,  la  re- 
torted to  for  the  graUflcatloa  of  pride  or  obstinacy : 
whoever  wishes  to  matniaiii  a  bad  cause  must  haTe  re- 
course to  evaswM ;  candid  minds  despise  all  •«««»•««  ; 
*  The  qoesUoo  of  a  future  state  was  hung  up  in  doubt, 
or  banded  between  conflicting  disputants  through  all 
the  quirks  and  nmii«iu  of  sophistry  and  ioglck.*— 
CuMaaaLAXO.  The  «AiA  Is  the  trick  of  a  knave ;  it 
always  serves  a  paltry,  low  purpose;  he  who  lias  not 
courage  to  turn  open  thief,  will  use 
tlian  not  get  money  dislioneitly; 
9k^t$  come  once  to  be  laid  open,  Imw  poorly  and 
wretchedly  must  that  man  needs  sneak,  who  finds 
hhnself  both  guilty  and  baffled  too.'— Soimi.  The 
wmkUrfnf  Is  the  reAige  of  one*s  fears;  it  is  not  re> 
aorted  to  (Vom  the  hope  of  gain,  but  from  the  fiear  of  a 
loss;  not  for  purposes  of  interest,  but  for  those  of 
eharacter;  be  who  wants  to  Justify  himself  in  a  bad 
cause,  has  recourse  to  BubUrfuga ; 

What  futher  s«Atef:fH^s  can  Turaos  find  t 

DaTOBM. 

TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDE,  EVADE. 

EmsiPS,  In  French  seA«pf«r,  comes  In  all  prdba- 
Mllty  fkom  the  Latin  txtipi*  lo  take  out  of,  to  get  off; 
siads,  «.  TV  ntid  ;  svads.  from  the  Latin  «o«d»,  com- 
pounded of  «  and  vade,  signifies  to  go  or  get  out  of  a 
hing. 

The  Idea  of  being  disennced  fVom  that  whkh  is 
not  agreeable  Is  comprehenoed  In  the  sense  of  all  these 
terms ;  but  cscms  designates  no  means  by  which  this 
Is  eflected ;  dmd»  and  «v«de  define  the  means,  namelv, 
the  efforts  which  are  used  by  one*sself :  we  are  simply 
disengaged  when  we  —cmft;  but 
selves  when  we  sfads  and  evatfs 
danger ;  we  dmi»  the  search :  our  tetft  are  often 
providential,  and  often  narrow;  our  success  in  sladnf 
depends  on  onr  skill:  there  are  many  bad  men  who 
9»c9f  hanging  by  the  mistake  of  a  wonf ;  there  are 
many  who  ucof  detection  by  the  art  with  wl^ch 
they  sIimIs  observation  and  Inquiry; 

Vice  oft  la  hkl  in  virtue's  folr  disguise. 

And  in  her  borrow'd  form  «se«/ec  Inquiring  eyes. 
BracTATOB. 
It  is  a  vain  attempt 

To  Mnd  the  ambitious  and  unjust  by  treaties ; 

These  they  sfads  a  thousand  specious  ways. 

TnoMao*. 
*Tlw  earl  Rivera  had  fVeqnently  inquired  fbrhiason 
(Savage),  and  had  always  been  amuaed  with  svaftos 
answers.*— JoRNsoir. 

Elmi*  and  svade  both  Imply  the  practice  of  art : 
bat  the  former  consists  moeUy  of  actfons,  the  latter  of 
words  as  well  as  actions:  a  thief  dades  those  who  are 
In  pursuit  of  him  by  deiterotts  modes  of  concealment ; 
be  svsdM  the  inlerrogatoriea  of  the  Judge  by  equlvo. 
eating  repHes.  One  Is  said  to  sfads  a  pnnishmant,  and 
to  seeds  a  law. 


AMBIGUOUS,  SaUIVOCAL. 

jfuMfiwns,  in  Lathi  umkigtau^  firoro  aaO^  toot- 
pounded  of  mmko  and  s^s,  signlflee  acting  both  ways; 
•f  atrMsl,  In  French  sfs^vseae,  Latin  fwrssas,  com- 
posrd  of  m^tma  and  eez,  signlflea  that  which  may  be 
applied  equally  to  two  or  more  ol^ecta. 

An  oai^rtstv  arises  fhwi  a  too  general  fbrm  of 
atpresslon,  which  leaves  the  senee  or  the  author  in- 
determinate; an  sfMivocaiMM  lies  In  the  power  of  par- 
ticular terms  used,  whkh  admit  of  a  double  Interpre- 
tation: the  awMfiMty  leaves  ns  in  entire  incertitude 
as  to  what  b  meant;  the  «f«trsM<tsii  misleads  us  by 
the  use  of  a  term  In  the  sense  which  we  do  not  suspect. 

The  asiMfintir  mav  be  unlntentkmal,  arising  ftom 
the  nature  both  of  the  words  and  the  thlnp;  or  it 
may  be  employed  to  withhold  Infbrmatlon  respecting 
our  views ;  the  seata— stten  Is  always  latentional,  and 
may  be  emptoyed  fbr  porpnaea  of  fraud ;  *  An  honest 
man  will  never  emptoy  an  sfatvscsi  eipression ;  a 
eonfimed  man  may  often  utter  aaiA^fasas  ones  without 
•Bf  d6steii,*^BLAiE>  Tin  Mrtfffitt  of  haathan  nittops 


are  fhU  of  coaftnioii  and  mMgmit§:  the  heathen 
oracles  are  mostly  veiled  bv  some  «f«tMcalf#n  /  of 
this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  oracle  of 
the  Persian  mule,  by  which  Crosos  was  misled ;  *  We 
make  use  of  an  efmvcaHwn  to  deceive ;  of  an  asiW- 
gwitjf  to  keep  in  the  dark.*— TaosLaa.  JhiMgwruB 
may  aomethnes  be  applied  to  oiher  obfecta  besldca 


Th*  mmkigwnu  god,  who  rard  her  lab'ring  breast, 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  eipress'd. 
Some  truths  reveal'd,  in  terms  Involv'd  the  rest 
DavoBH. 
*  The  parliament  of  England  la  without  comparison  the 
most  voluminous  author  in  the  world,  and  there  Is  such 
a  happy  wmkigwit$  In  hs  works,  that  Its  studenta 
have  as  much  to  say  on  the  wrong  side  of  every  qnee> 
tloo  as  upon  the  right.*— Cci»aBi.AMD.  The  term 
•fatfescal  may  snroeuines  be  employed  In  an  Indlfl'ereni 
sense;  *Glve  a  man  aH  that  Is  In  the  power  of  the 
workl  to  beetow,  but  leave  bim  at  the  same  Ume  under 
some  secret  oppression  or  heaviness  of  heart.  You 
bestow  indeed  the  materials  of  enjoyment,  but  yoo  de- 
prive him  of  the  ability  to  extract  it  Hence  proa- 
perity  is  so  often  an  syacoseol  word,  denoting  merely 
affluence  ofpnsswlon,  but  uqjoitly  applied  to  tba  aoa' 
aemor.*— BLApu 


TO  AVOID,  ESCHEW,  SHUN,  ELUDE. 

jffvsMf,  to  French  svitw,  Latbi  setts,  compoonded 
of  s  and  vils,  probably  (h>m  vidaas  void,  signifies  to 
make  one's  sdf  void  or  tnt  ftrom  a  thing;  sscAsw  and 
sJhm  both  come  from  the  German  scAcasa.  Swedish 
sAy,  he  when  It  signifies  to  fly ;  ehids.  lo  French  sfa»- 
4*r^  Latin  slads,  compounded  of  s  and  lads,  aigniflas  to 
get  one's  self  out  of  a  thing  by  a  trick. 

dfvstdlsbothgenerlckandspeciack;  weaastdinss- 
eknring  or  staaatsLf ,  or  we  avstd  without  €$ck*wimg 
or  tkmnmng.  Various  contrivances  are  requisite  for 
avoiding:  ttekewing  and  skmnmnM  consist  only  of  go* 
ing  out  of  the  way,  of  not  coming  To  contact ;  •luding, 
as  its  derivation  denotea,  has  more  of  artifice  in  It  than 
any  of  the  former.  We  ae»uf  a  troublesome  visiter 
under  real  or  feigned  pretences  of  Ul  health,  prior  en- 
gagement, and  the  like ;  we  sseAas  evil  company  by 
not  going  hito  any  but  what  we  know  to  be  good;  we 
sten  the  sight  of  an  offensive  ol^ect  by  turning  Into  an- 
other road ;  we  dads  a  punishment  by  getting  out  of 
the  way  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  InfUcUng  it 

Prudenee  enabka  us  to  aaeid  many  of  the  evils  lo 
which  we  are  dally  eiposed ;  *  Having  thoroughly 
considered  the  nature  or^thls  passion,  I  have  made  k 
my  study  how  to  mMid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to 
me  from  these  mv  speculations.*— SraaLa.  Nothing 
but  a  fUed  principle  of  religion  can  enable  a  man  to 
e»ekiw  the  temptationa  to  evil  which  lie  In  his  path. 
This  term  Is  particularly  applicafcto  to  poetry  and  the 
grave  style; 

Thus  Brute  thb  realm  Into  ub  rule  subdued, 

And  reigned  long  In  great  (UlcUy, 

Lov'd  of  hte  friends,  and  of  his  foes  sscAnssd. 

Spbmsbb. 

Fear  win  lead  one  to  tkum  a  madauui,  whom  U  b  not 

In  one'a  power  to  bind ; 

Of  many  things,  some  few  I  shall  explain ; 
Teach  thee  to  sAaa  the  dangers  of  the  main. 
And  bow  at  length  the  promised  shore  to  gain. 

•  Dbti>bii. 

A  want  of  all  principle  leads  a  man  to  thtig  hb  era 
dltors,  whom  he  wishes  to  defhiud ; 

The  warv  Trepan,  bending  fkom  the  bfow, 
JUadss  the  death,  and  dbappolBts  hb  foe.— Pops. 

The  best  means  of  nvUing  qoarreta  b  to  mc^ 
giving  oflbnca.  The  surest  preservative  of  our  hioo- 
cence  b  to  ttckat  evil  company,  and  the  surest  pre- 
servative of  our  health  b  to  $kun  every  Intemperate 
Kictice.  Thoee  who  have  no  evil  design  in  vbw  will 
ve  no  occasion  to  sfadc  the  vigilance  of  the  law. 

We  speak  of  avoidtng  a  danger,  and  Mkmmninf  a 
danger:  but  to  oesid  It  la  In  ganeral  not  to  foil  Into 
it ;  to  9km  it  b  with  cart  to  kaap  oat  oT  tba  way 
of  It 


ENGLISH   8TN0NTM£S. 


TO  INVENT,  FWWT  FSAMX,  FABRICATE, 

/jiMiiC,  ».  TV  centriv;:  f*ig%,  ••  TV  /«^;  /r««w 
•imlflea  to  make  accordinf  to  a  /r<m«;  /^rteatt.  In 
Iltln  /a*nc*<M.  from  /«5«r  a  workman,  is  changed 
ttom  faeU,  signifying  to  make  according  to  an;  forge, 

ttom  ihe  noun  forg*,  •^VA^}^^^^}^fZfL>A^ 

All  ibeee  »nna  are  employed  to  expreM  ihe  prod«- 

tion  of  iomethlng  out  of  Uie  mind,  bjr  Moaoniiown 

the  other  tenna  Imply  modeaof  <«.«[ito«  "«J"  <"g«- 
entclroamauocea.  To  t-wmt,  as  dtaUnguU^ftom 
the  reat,  la  borfwl  In  creatine  new  finma,  either  by 
meamof  the  Imagination  or  the  leflectiTe  powers;  It 
forma  oomblnaUons  either  purely  splritaal,  or  thoae 
which  are  mechanical  and  physical:  the  poet  t«e«ij# 
Imagery;  ihephltosopherm»eiU#  malhcmailcal  proh- 
leSIor  mechanical  Inalrumenls:  *f rfHoras  uiv«g«< 
Jhefofty-sevenih proposlikm  of  the flrsl  book  of  Eu- 

'^MMlla  a»^^  tha  produetioQ  of  new  foraaa  to  real 
objeSVfor  the  creation  of  unreal  objects;  to /.v* 
ZT^bTWra)  Is  need  fi>r  the  creation  of  unreal  ol^Jects, 
SsichiSihaw  DO  eiistanca  bat  In  tha  mind :  a  ijay 
or  Story  Is  mwiuad  from  what  paasea  In  the  world ; 
Mahomet's  religion  consists  of  nothing  but  vatnUtwt  : 
Seheathen  pSets  fugned  aU  the  J?  »nJ.^JJj; 
which  conslUuto  the  mythology,  or  history  of  ibelr 
deities; 
Their  savaga  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaie 

ByttieswS^werof muaick;  ib^wfo*** *J JKSL 
I)ld/«^lhat'orph«as  drew  trees,  stoneisan^^ 

ToAasM,  or  make  acoordtag  to  «/r«w,  »■  »  •!>«»«■ 
ifA««SU  which  consists  In  the  d&poaliion  as  well  as 
,he.comblnaU^nof<$Je5.._T^^^^ 

ken  on  the  island 

^  ^^^^ , I  of  lawe  for  the 

dty  of  Athens; 


onea  eieciited  with  anaWeot  akin  to  tatpoat  ft*  ■  djM 
upon  the  pubUck  credullw :  agood  "^o^^*" J*^ 
ncccsnarjin  order  to  awrtd  utterlnf /sM^ds  that  nil 
rtly  contradkaed  and  confuted.  In  an  cxxeiid«d 
-..-«  yibeword/rt<im,liapproncheaatiUDewertotl>e 
«ense  of  fakrieate,  when  "^o^ l»»«,?«6ir~  «I.»i«^ 
dents,  whteh  were  delivered  as  truth,  although  ad»tt^ 
led  no w  to  be  fktoe :  the  moUTe  of  the  narrator  Is  wbjj 
here  coosUtoles  the  dilftwnce:  namely,  that  hi  the 
former  case  be  bellcvea,  or  is  anpposed  to  believe,  wtart 
he  relatea  to  be  true,  in  the  iV^fLSL^**"!? '^^  5J 
lUae.    The  heathen  mythotogy  consists  prlndpa^rof 

theJetJMu of  thenoets:  n«'^P«"*?«**5'SL5i?I!Jf 
In  MHcmtion  ;•  AB  that  the  Jews  tellus  of  thdr  two- 
fokl  Messiah  is  a  mere  Jlefi>m  framed  wlihout  as  moch 
as  a  pretence  to  any  foundaUon  in  Scripture  forj'-*-- 
Fkidbavx.  » The  translator  or  /«*r»e«i*r  of  Ossian*a 
poems.*— Masoh.  Sometimes,  however,  the  term /a- 
hr^au  may  be  applied  to  any  ^"^  o' B«»*"u^"**°? 
regard  to  the  veracity  of  the /a»rtcator ;  *  W»h  rj^ 
mn  has  Bhakspeare'.  superiorfiy  »»««  "T5ti".ii! 
fakrication  of  bis  preternatural  machines.*— Cum»b«- 

''^epllheisJW.awuand/abs  •'•J^S^fj^d 
for  what  f§JUtiUou»  ia  false,  though  all  that  lf/«{^ 
not  J«ttii«w;  the /ctituws  Is  that  which  has  beat 
feiflned  or  ftUselv  made  by  some  one ;  the  /«l«e  la 
riSSTlhTtihlSfls/cii^.bVthe  nature  of  the  thtag: 
the  ietitwit*  account  la  therefore  th«  .l""*"™,"  "J 
IndiVMual.  whose  veracity  is  thereby  Jjl*;^ ;  J«J 
there  may  be  many/olM  aceounts  aalntaufonaUy  cir- 


the  comblnaUon  of  objects.  Theaptowas 
of  traiedy :  Psalmanaaar  fraiaad  an  enU 
laageTwhkh  he  pretended  to  be  spoken  c 
of  Formosa;  8ok>n/r«»#d  a  new  set  of 


Natttrahalb/r. 


n'd  strange  feUowB  In  herthne. 

8BAUPSA.EB. 


To  hm*KU  f^itn,  and  prvHU  are  all  occasionally  em- 
SjSnrtlKo3lnary  concerns  of  life,  and  In  a  ted 
SJS2i  Sweat,  and  W.  are  never  used  any  other- 
wS?  "KwimtteemptoyiSastothatwhlchbdiefro^ 

S  oAe's  o^!?  mlnd^ /«r.  «•  ^Sf^Jt?  ^}t^ 
whicbUunreal;  to/V««»l»employed  as  to  that  which 
requires  dellberatfcw  and  amingement;  to/«*rwaj«, 
fBm  /«*«•  a  workman,  signifying  to  make  In  awork- 
manlike  manner,  and  to  /i»r^«,  rignlMng  to  make  as  in 
^jirge.  are  employed  as  to  that  wBteh  Is  ateolutoly 
flitoe,  and  requi  ring  more  or  less  exercfae  of  the  «»«Uiw 
Swir.  A^Wsoni»r«t*alle,and/ev«sorrow;  fii- 
KS;  an  exVu«.  and  feign»  an  altachment^A  story 
Uhivented  Inasmuch  as  ft  Is  new,  and  not  before  con- 
cel^^  by  olheni,  or  occasioned  bv  the  •"««*»«»  oj 
others-  it  hi/r«i«i  Inasmuch  as  it  required  to  be  duly 
dto^  mail  its  pans,  so  "  "> '«S;'«'«i'^"i:  *' I'f*; 
JwiatS  Inasmuch  as  It  runs  In  direct  ppposltlonto  the 
oSialcircrrastances,  and  therefore  has  required  the 
SoHwid  labour  of  a  workman;  it  \»  forged  Inasmuch 
U  uSmm  by  Its  utter  folsehood  and  cxttavagance  to 
hive^uwd  is  much  severe  acUon  In  the  breln,  ea  what 
toTcSSJdby  the  fire  inaftirnaceor/cr^e;  •theverv 
IdS  of  tbe/iricaf wm  of  a  new  government  is  enough 
to  All  OS  with  horrour.*— Bu»K«. 

As  chymlsts  gold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw, 
pASitt  are  iSto  treason /or/'rf  by  Uiw.-Dbhham. 

ncnON,  FABRICATION,  FALSEHOOD. 
FYrtfon  la  opposed  to  what  la  real ; /a»maifc«,  as  it 

I.  bereTuderrtSodTaud/*'*'*^  •«  SfTlSiSlJ 
tomi&  Fict«m  relates  what  may  be,  though  not  what 
to  /JJmaiSi  uni^faUekood  relate  what  is  not  as  what 
U,  indwc«  vered.  Fiction  serves  for  amusement  and 
k^SlcUon;  /aftrKatiimand/«l#«*o«^ 
u^dSSSi^  Fiction  znd  f^caUon  both  require  In- 
ventSw«l*.*»<Mlcon8l«tsof  simple  aasertloiwof  what 
to SiS^  The fobles of iEsop are/cti*n*of Uie sto- 
52?kl2£  but  yet  such  as  requhed  a  Pjcullagr  lively 
SS^anyinveitlveienlu.  to  f^^l^^ff^J^L 
of  a  ptay  at  the  prodnctkm  of  Shakspeare  s  pen,  was 


UNTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD,  FALSITY,  LIB. 

AnwUruik  Is  an  «mfr*s  saylna ;  f /a^^Jf***"!!? 
U§  are  false  aaylngs:  untnth  of  Itself  rellecta  no  dto- 
fraee  on  the  agent;  It  may  te  uulnienttonal  or  not:  » 
}aUek»od  end  a  /M  are  InienUonal/oZ**  sayings,  dl«»- 
Ing  onlTln  degree  aa  the  guilt  of  the  oftnaer :  nfaUo^ 
W Is'not always spokenfor  the f^f^J^^^^ 
deceiving,  but  a  Ue  to  uttered  only  for  the  worst  of  P«w^ 
poso.  iSmie  persons  have  a  i^^^^^^f'^i^ 
fromlhe  mere  love  of  talking :  those  who  are  fuijv  of 
bad  actkNia  endeavour  to  conceal  them  by  be*.  ChiMrqi 
nra  itni  to  meak  uninUJu  for  want  of  undeisteoor 
Kth?v!Su?SrteJ?ArrsSboveaU  thing,  tell  no  «.- 
friO,  no,  not  even  In  triile8.»-Sia  Hawar  Stbiwy. 
Travellers  from  a  tove  ofexagferalioo  »2»Pi^^ 
duce/a/«Ao*d«  Intolhdr  nnrralions;  '»"3*^J*** 
tlons  to/oi*ffc>erf  will  occur  In  the  d«^«f  «Kr**«; 
too  specious  to  fear  much  resistance^  — Joeitsoii.    It 


lone 
loo  specious  H>  rear  mucu  rcm»MW"^  ~^T''V',j'  .^ 
to  the  Mture  of  a  lis  to  Increase  Itself  to  a  tenfold  de- 
cree:  one  lie  roust  be  backed  by  many  i^<jn;-nm 
ilature  of  a  lis  consists  In  ihto,  that  His  «.gjjr  dgBtt- 
cation  knowingly  and  voluntarUy  "•«*.'— Socth^^ 
FaUehood  \?!L  used  in  tJ««!«"fl«"«  ^1,^*2 
to  fulee.  FoUity  is  never  used  but  In  the  abrtract 
wnse  for  the  property  of  the  faUe,  The  former  is  g^ 
iieral,  the  latter  particular  in  the  application  :lbeiruth 
^fileAood  of^  assertkm  Is  not  always  to  bedto- 
tln£tly  proved ;  •  When  speech  Is  ^S^^TX^S^ 
vehicle  of  foUAood,  every  man  mu«  d«inlte  Mmsdf 
from  others,'-JoHHsoii.  The/ttZ«ty  of  any jjirdc^ 
lar  peiaon's  assertion  may  te  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  others; 

Can  you  on  him  soch/oWftuet  ohtnide  J 
And  as  a  mortal  the  Moat  Wise  deludet 

SAiioTa. 

TRUTH,  VERACmr. 
Tmtk  telonfi  to  the  thing;  vercetty  to  the  P«]«»; 
the  en.a  of  the  story  Is  edmltted  upc«  ^Jj;  •J^^ j« 
the  narretor;  'I  •hall  «hlnk  myyelf  obMfrt  for  to 
fotore  to  speak  always  In  emttand  ^^>S^SiJ^SL 
-Annisor^Many  relattons  <y  "*^«»«»^  ^ 
elishted  as  fobuknis,  till  more  frequent  voyegee  have 
confirmed  their  r«ra«^.'-Joiiasoii. 

TO  FEIGN,  PRETEND. 
Feign,  In  Latin  JNfs  or  ^^ J«l2l2f2!i^ 
to  fix  or  stamp;  iprrtead,  nXa«»  ^TS^ii^SST 
property  to  stretch  tetore,  that  to,  »P«i  «» '^.^SSr 
P'^Si  words  maytemed  eitter  for  dotegoT^e^i 
they  are  both  opposed  to  whei  la  tree,  but  tfcejr  *•* 


ENGUSH  STNONTMES. 


ftoiB  the  mothre  of  the  agent  To /nfii  to  Ukeo  either 
In  a  bad  or  en  indifferent  sense;  to  pretend  alwaya  in 
a  bad  sense.  Ontfdgnt  in  order  to  gain  some  future 
end ;  a  peiaon  /n'fiw  siclcness  In  order  to  be  excuaed 
fhMi  paying  a  disagreeable  vtoit ;  one  pretends  in  order 
to  serve  a  present  purpose ;  a  child  pretende  to  have 
kMt  tato  book  who  wtohca  to  excuse  himself  for  bis 
tdleness. 

To  feign  consists  often  of  a  Une  of  conduct;  to^r»- 
tend  consists  always  of  words.  Ulysses  feigned  mad- 
ness in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the  Trojan  war. 
According  to  Virgil,  the  Grecian  Sinon^retendsd  to  be 
a  deserter  come  over  to  the  Trojan  camp.  In  matters 
V  speculation,  to  feign  is  to  invent  by  force  of  the 
%nagination :  to  pretend  to  to  set  up  by  force  of  aelf- 
lonceit  It  tafetgned  by  the  poeto  that  Orpheus  went 
Ibwn  into  hell  and  brought  back  Eurkilce  hto  wife; 

To  win  me  from  hto  tender  arms, 
Unnumber'd  suitors  came. 

Who  prals'd  me  for  iniputed  charms, 
And  felt  or  feign*  d  a  flame.— GoLDSMrrH. 
Infidel  philosopheia  pretend  to  account  for  the  most 
mysterious  things  in  nature  upon  natural,  or,  as  they 
please  to  term  It,  rational  principles :  *  An  afiiected  de- 
licacy to  the  common  improvement  in  thoae  who  pre- 
tend to  be  refined  above  others.*— Stbbls. 


SPURIOUS,  SUPPOSITIOUS,  COUNTERFEIT. 

SpurietUj  In  Latin  epnriuet  from  ewopAt  because  the 
ancients  called  the  female  epmrium ;  hence,  one  who 
to  of  uncertain  origin  on  the  father's  side  to  termed 
apnrieuef  enppeeittoue^  from  euppoee^  signifies  to  be 
supposed  or  conjectured,  in  distinction  from  being 
positively  known ;  counterfeit^  o.  To  ivUtate. 

All  these  terms  are  modes  of  the  false;  the  two 
former  indirectly,  the  latter  directly:  whatever  is  un- 
certain that  mif  ht  be  certain,  and  whatever  to  con- 
jectural that  might  be  conclusive,  are  by  Impllcallon 
false;  that  which  to  made  in  Imitation  of  another 
thing,  so  as  to  pass  for  it  as  the  true  one.  to  positively 
false.  Hence,  the  dtotlnction  between  these  terms,  and 
the  ground  of  their  applications.  An  illegitimate  ofT- 
apring  is  said  to  be  epurioue  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  the  father  in  tJito  case  being  always  uncerUin ; 
and  any  ofllsprlng  which  to  termed  epurioue  falls  neces- 
sarily under  the  Imputation  of  not  being  the  ofibprlng 
of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear.  In  the  same 
nanner  an  edition  of  a  work  is  termod  epurioue  which 
eomes  out  under  a  false  name,  or  a  name  difi^rent  from 
that  in  the  tittepage ;  •  Being  to  take  leave  of  England. 
I  thought  it  very  handsome  to  take  my  leave  also  or 
you,  a!nd  my  dearly  honoured  mother,  Oxford ;  other- 
wise both  of  you  may  have  just  grounds  to  cry  roe  up. 
you  for  a  forgetful  fUend,  she  for  an  ungrateful  soii,  if 
not  some  epurioue  issue.*— Howblu  Suppoeitioue 
txpresses  more  or  less  of  fUsehood,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  A  euppeeitioue  parent  implies 
little  less  than  a  directlv  false  parent ;  but  In  speaking 
of  the  origin  of  any  thing  In  remote  periods  of  an- 
tiquity, it  may  be  merely  euppoeitieue  or  conjectural 
flrom  the  want  of  information ;  '  The  fabulous  tales  of 
eariy  British  history,  euppoeitieue  treaties  and  char^ 
ters,  are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward  founded  hto  title 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland.*— Robbrtsoh.  Coun- 
terfeit respects  rather  works  of  art  which  are  expoeod 
to  Imitation:  coin  to  counterfeit  which  bears  a  false 
stamp,  and  every  invention  which  comes  out  under  the 
aanction  of  the  Inventor's  name  to  likewise  a  cmjiUi*- 
feit  if  not  made  by  himself  or  by  hto  consent ; 
Words  may  be  eounterfeitj 

False  coln*d,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 

Without  the  mind.— Soutbbkn. 

TO  nilTATE,  COPY,  COUNTERFEIT. 
The  idea  of  taking  a  ilkeneas  of  some  oMect  tooom- 
■Mm  to  all  theae  terms;  but  tmttals  («.  TejfoUew)  to 
the  generlck,Mnr  (e.  Te  eepw)  and  esii«l«rf«<  i».  S^ 
rioue)  the  specifick:  to  imtete  to  to  take  a  general 
lllMoesB;  to  eopfy  to  take  an  exact  llkenem;  to  eoem- 
ttrfeit,  to  take  a  false  likeness :  to  ieUtmU  is,  Uieiefore, 
•bnost  always  used  in  a  good  or  an  IndUferent  sense: 
to  CiVf  mosUy,  and  to  counterfeU  always.  In  a  bad 
•eose:  to  imiteite  an  author's  siyto  to  at  all  times 
•Uowafalt  fbr  one  who  cannot  form  a  style  for  himaelf ; 
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but  to  espy  an  anthor*a  sty  to  would  b«  a  too  slavtoh 
adherence  even  for  the  dullest  writer.  To  imitrnte  te 
applicable  to  every  object,  for  every  external  object  to 
susceptibte  of  imitation;  and  in  man  the  imUati»§ 
faculty  display!  itself  alike  In  the  highest  and  th4 
lowest  matters,  in  works  of  art  and  in  moral  conduct; 
*  Poetry  and  musick  have  the  power  of  imitating  the 
mannen  of  men.'— Sib  Wm.  Jonbs.  To  copy  to  ap- 
plicable only  to  oeriain  objects  which  will  admit  of  a 
minute  likeness  being  taken ;  thus,  an  artist  may  be 
said  to  atpv  from  nature,  which  to  almost  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  copying  to  justifiable,  except  when 
it  to  a  mere  manual  act ;  to  copy  any  thing  in  others, 
whether  it  be  their  voice,  their  manners,  their  lan- 
guace,  or  their  works,  Is  inconstotent  with  the  inde- 
pendence which  belongs  to  every  rational  agent; 
*Some  imagine,  that  whatsoever  they  find  in  the  pic- 
ture of  a  master,  who  has  acquired  reputation,  must 
of  necessity  be  excellent ;  and  never  fail  when  they 
copy,  to  follow  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  things.* — 
Drydbh.  In  a  general  application,  however,  the  t^m 
copy  may  be  us^  in  an  IndifiTerent  sense ; 
The  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copiee  what  ahe  hears  and  sees. 

COWPBK. 

To  counterfeit  to  applicable  but  to  fow  objects,  and 
happily  practicable  but  in  few  cases;  we  muy  counter- 
feit the  coin,  or  we  may  counterfeit  the  person,  or  the 
character,  or  the  voice,  or  the  handwriting  of  any  ona 
for  whom  we  would  wtoh  to  pass;  but  if  the  likenaaa 
be  not  very  exact,  the  falsehood  to  easily  detectai ; 
I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian, 
Speak  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  side. 

SBAKSrSABB. 

TO  IMITATE,  MIMICK,  MOCK,  APE. 

Imitate^  v.  To  follow;  mtmtdk,  ftom  the  Greek 
ptpofi  has  the  same  origin  as  imitate;  mocky  In  French 
utoequer.  Greek  pmicttm  to  tough  at ;  to  ape  signifies  to 
imitate  like  an  ope. 

To  imitau  to  here  the  general  term:  to  wdwtick  and 
to  ape  are  both  species  of  vicious  imitation. 

One  iwdtatee  that  which  to  deserving  of  nnOaKni, 
or  the  contrary:  one  mimicke  either  thai  which  to  not 
an  authorised  subject  of  imitation^  or  which  to  imi' 
tated  so  as  to  excite  laughter.  A  person  wishes  to 
make  that  hto  own  which  he  imitatee,  but  he  mimieka 
for  the  entertainment  of  others; 

Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two! 
I  hate  the  imitating  crew.— Gay. 

The  force  of  example  to  Illustrated  by  the  readineaa 
with  which  people  imitaU  each  other's  actioos  when 
th^  are  In  close  intercourse:  the  trick  of  mimicicry  to 
sometimes  carried  to  such  an  extravagant  pitch  that 
no  man,  however  aacred  hto  character,  or  exalted  hto 
virtue,  can  screen  himself  from  being  the  olijeet  of 
thto  species  of  buflbonery:  to  lyrs  to  a  aerloua  though 
an  absurd  act  of  imitation  ; 

A  courtier  any  sps  surpasses ; 
Behold  him  humbly  cringing  wait 


Upon  the  minister  of  state. 
View 


Jew  him  soon  after  to  infiertoniB 
Jfying  the  conduct  of  superioura.— Swift. 
To  flusiidk  to  a  Jocoee  act  of  tsiiCatMB  ; 
Nor  win  it  less  delight  th*  attentive  sage 
T*  observe  that  inatinct  which  unerring  gulden 
The  brutal  race  which  mimieke  reason's  love. 

SOMXBVILLB 

Tomock  to  an  tU-natared,  or  at  least  an  unmeaning,  kcc 
of  imitation  ; 

What  though  no  friends  In  sable  weeds  appear. 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 

Ami  bear  about  the  mockery  of  wo 

To  midnight  dances.— Pora. 
The  i^s  tantotes  to  pteaao  hlmaolf,  but  the  mhUck 
imitatee  to  please  others.  The  ape  seriously  tries  to 
come  aa  near  the  original  as  he  can ;  the  mimiek  tries 
to  render  the  imitation  as  ridkukms  aa  poariUe:  tho 
former  mee  out  of  deference  to  the  peraoa  aped;  the 
latter  mmicke  oitf  of  contempt  or  disregard. 

Jiimickry  belooa  T    ^ 
Bmfii#  to  the  weaklini 
seUTSbow-peoptor 


El  to  the  merry-andrew  or  bul 
ng  who  haa  no  orlglBalliy  in 
\  dtoftay  their  taieott  lo  wAmk 
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tkt  eilM  of  Mob  or  boMla,  for  the  oaioftitaoMm  of 
ttecMBf  croWl;  weaao4v«lnpcof4e,wtewlriito 
be  odoilraSl  for  tbot  whkto  Uwy  iwiw  MA  to  tlMBMlv^^ 
«M  the  dreie,  Uie  nuoerib  (tie  Toke.  Uie  oiode  or 
epeecli.  endSe  Hke, oT  eone one  who le above  tlicn. 
jAabeikry  eicliee  teugfacer  from  Uwi  whkli  to  bur- 
leniie  in  U :  tmimg  excites  leugbter  from  Uwt  which  la 
Sitird  end  uMuiuble  in  il;  ■Mc4«ry  excila  laughter 
Ihm  the  aoalicioiM  iwnper  of  thoee  who  eojof  U. 


TO  FOLLOW,  IMITATE. 


Latin 


teiuciitf,  participle  of  imiUr,  fiom  the  Greek  |u^  to 
Mimlck  and  immt  alike,  elfaifies  to  do  or  make  alike. 
Both  them  terme  denote  the  regulaUng  our  actiooe 
by  iumethii«  that  oflere  iteelfto  ue,  or  le  eet  before  ut; 
but  we/«iiM«  that  which  !e  either  iniemal  or  external ; 
we  iwutrnt*  thai  only  which  le  external :  we  either /•!- 
Imo  the  diotaiee  of  our  own  ailode  or  the  eoffeetiotte 
of  othere:  but  we  imiutt  the  eoaduet  of  otheie;  In 
regard  to  extmal  olOecta  we /fi^Mp  either  a  rule  or  an 
example;  but  we  mu(«1«  an  example  only:  wfoiUw 
the  footstepe  of  our  fOTefkthera;  we  tautal«  their  vir- 
tuee  and  their  perfecUoni:  it  is  advisable  for  young 
persons  to  foUow  as  doeolv  es  poesiblc  the  good  ex- 
uiple  of  thoee  who  are  oiter  and  wiser  than  tbem- 
•elvee; 

And  I  with  the  same  greediness  did  seek. 
As  water  when  I  thirM,  to  swallow  Greek; 
Which  I  did  oaly  learn  that  I  might  know 
Those  great  examples  which  I  foUno  now. 

Dbiibam. 

It  Is  the  boQAden  doty  of  every  Christian  to  imiuu 
the  example  of  our  blessed  Bsvlour  to  the  tttmoM  of 
his  power ;  *  The  imit^Urt  of  Milton  eeem  to  place  aU 
the  excellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  in  the  oee  of  un- 
couth or  antique  worde.*— Jobmsom. 

To  /sUms  and  imiuu  may  both  be  applied  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad:  the  former  to  any  action;  but 
the  latter  only  to  the  behaviour  or  the  external  man- 
ners: we  may  /•!<#»  a  penon  in  hie  career  of  virtue 
or  vice:  we  muUIs  his  gestures,  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
like.  Parents  should  be  guarded  hi  all  their  words  and 
actions;  for  whatever  may  be  their  example,  whether 
virtuous  or  vicious,  U  wiU  In  all  probabiUty  be/eOetsed 
by  their  children :  thoee  who  have  the  charge  of  youag 
people  should  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  all  bad 
babits  of  gesture,  voice,  or  speech ;  as  there  is  a  much 
greater  propensity  to  imiuu  what  is  rldkHilous  than 
what  Is  becoming. 

TO  COPY,  TEANSCRIBB. 

C09M  Is  probably  changed  fVom  the  Latla  ce^  to 
take,  because  we  take  that  ftom  an  object  which  we 
Mff ;  If-cfMcrt^,  In  Latin  Ireiucrae,  that  is,  Ireiu 
over  and  Mrtle,  signifies  UteraUy  to  write  over  from 
•omeihlngelss,  to  make  to  pess  over  in  writing  from 
one  body  to  another. 

To  e»n  respects  the  UMtter:  to  IranMrOs  respects 
simply  the  act  of  writing.  What  is  capiti  must  be 
Uken  immediately  fh>m  the  original,  with  which  it 
must  exsctly  correspond;  what  is  trwueribai  may  be 
taken  from  thec«^,  but  not  necessarily  in  an  entire 
Things  are  eniU  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
is:  they  are  often  irtm*cribed  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  foir  writing.  A  cepkr  shouki  be  very 
exaet:  a  (reMer<»«r  should  be  a  good  writer.  Law- 
yers MM  deeds,  and  have  them  alterward  frequently 
troiucnW  as  occasion  requires.  Trmmaerib*  is  some- 
timee  used  to  signify  a  literal  mmtIu  a  figurative  appli- 
cation; *  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  arojvyor 
traaucriBi  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  cu  the 
First  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  man  are  a  trantcripi  of  the  world.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  words  are  the  trmwertst  of  those  ideas 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  roan,  and  that  writing  or 
printing  are  the  trMuerift  of  words.'— Anmsoii. 

COPT,  MODEL,  PATTERN.  SPECIMEN. 

Om,fromtheverbu>c«|»ir(v.  TV  cepv),  marks  either 

the  thing  ftom  which  ws  cesf  or  the  tnfng  csMcd;  aie- 

d4.  In  French  modiU,  Lathi  wfdmlms  a  little  mode  or 

missur%  signifles  tbathiwg  that  esrvesasa  mee>oie,or 


that  Is  made  after  a  neawm ;  pallirw,  wUeh  li  a  V0- 
riation  of  ^elrM,  flom  the  French  palrm^  Lalte  pm- 
(TMM,  signifies  the  thUig  *'»',<>irerts ;  i^ir !■  w,  to 
Lathi  »9€emm,  from  «y«cM  to  behoM,  sigaifies  what 
is  kraked  at  for  the  purpose  of  forming  ow  ju^ga- 

•  A  etn  umI  •  w*^  ">*7  ^  both  employed  ettfetr 
as  an  original  worker  as  a  work  formed  aAer  aa  orlgl- 
naL  In  the  former  sense,  cepf  is  used  in  lelaiioo  to  h». 
preasions,  manuscripts,  or  writings,  which  are  made  to 
be  efM  by  the  printer,  the  writer,  or  the  engraver: 
sisdei  is  used  in  evenr  otlwr  case,  whether  la  morattijy 
or  the  arts:  the  proof  will  sekiom  be  faulty  whan  tba 
«My  Is  clear  and  correct.  There  can  be  no  good  wri- 
Ung  formed  after  a  bad  espy,  or  ia  an  extended  appUca- 
Uon  of  the  terms,  the  poet  or  Oie  artirt  may  e^^nr  •'^ 
nature ; '  Longinus  has  observed  that  the  descriptioo  of 
k>ve  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  eapf  of  nature,  and  that  al 
the  circumstances  which  follow  one  another  hi  such  a 
hurry  of  sentiments,  notwithstanding  they  appear  re- 
pugnant  to  each  other,  are  really  such  as  happen  in  tba 
pbrensiesof  love.*— Adouoh.  No  human  being  haa 
ever  presented  us  with  a  aarfoct  sMdsi  of  virtue;  tlw 
classlck  writers  of  antlqohy  ought  to  be  carefblly  pa- 
meed  by  aU  who  wish  to  aequlre  a  pure  style,  of 
which  they  coatahi  unquestionably  the  best  m^dtU; 
*Bocrates  recommends  to  AtoiMades,  asthesMdsCor 
his  devoifons,  a  short  prayer  which  a  Greek  poetcoaa- 
poeed  for  the  use  of  his  friends.*— Aomsoii. 

Respecting  these  words,  however,  It  is  here  fhrtiwr 
to  be  obeerved,  that  a  rsjry  requiree  the  cloeeat  imita- 
tion possible  in  every  particular,  but  a  sMdef  ought  only 
to  serve  as  a  general  rule:  the  former  must  be  flterallT 
retraced  by  a  mechanical  procea  In  aH  Its  llnee  aai 
figures;  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  supplied  bv  the  Mm- 
ment  or  will  of  the  executor.  A  sMdil  oAen  eoosMa 
of  little  more  than  the  outlines  and  proportiona,  whUa 
the  dimensions  and  decoratiooa  are  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  workman.  One  who  Is  anxkms  to  acquire  a  floe 
hand  will  in  the  first  instance  rather  imitate  the  erronra 
of  his  copf  than  attempt  any  hnprovementof  his  own. 
A  man  or  aenlus  will  not  suflTer  himself  to  becrampetf 
by  a  slavish  adherence  to  any  mpdtl  however  periBCt. 
In  the  second  sense  copy  is  used  for  painttng,  and 
mUel  for  relief.  A  cevy  uughl  to  be  fklthful,  a  m»dM 
ought  to  be  Just;  the  former  shouki  delineate  exactly 
what  is  delineated  by  the  oricinal ;  the  latter  should 
adhere  to  the  precise  rulee  of  proportion  obeerved  to 
rtie  original.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  do  not  fooa 
their  attractions  even  In  bad  e«fie*  :  the  simple  sm^cIs 
of  antiouity  often  equal  In  value  originals  of  moderB 
conception. 

Pattern  and  rpsdsMii  approach  nearest  to  sie^el  hi 
sicnlflcation :  the  kiea  of  guidance  or  direction  Is  pro- 
minent in  them.  The  model  always  serves  to  guide  l« 
the  execution  of  a  work  ;  the  ysllsm  serves  either  t« 
regulate  the  work,  or  simply  to  determine  the  choice; 
the  spedwien  helpe  onlv  to  form  the  opinion.  The 
architect  builds  according  to  a  ceruin  madH;  *A 
fault  it  would  be  if  some  king  should  buiki  his  manaioo- 
hoose  by  the  wedel  of  Solomon's  palaoe.'—HooKas. 
The  mechantck  makes  any  thing  according  to  a  pmi- 
Um^  or  a  permn  fixes  on  having  a  thing  according  to 
the  pattern  oAred  to  him ;  *  A  tentleman  sends  to  my 
shop  for  a  pattern  of  stufl^;  if  he  Tike  It,  he  compares  the 
pattern  with  the  whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bar- 
gain.'— Swirr.  The  nature  and  value  of  things  are 
estimated  by  the  eneemen  ahown  of  them ;  *  Several 
persons  have  exhibited  epeeimene  of  this  art  before 
multitudes  of  beholders.*— A ddisow.  A  madd  is  ah 
ways  some  whole  complete  in  itself;  a  paUem  may  ba 
either  a  whole  or  the  nait  of  a  whole ;  a  specimen  la 
always  a  part  Madele  of  ships,  bridges,  or  other 
pieces  of  mechanism  are  sometimes  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  most  effoetually  the  natura 
and  design  of  the  Invention :  whenever  the  make, 
colour,  or  materials  of  any  article,  either  of  conve- 
nience or  luxury,  Is  an  object  of  consideration,  ft  can- 
not be  so  rightly  detaralaed  by  any  aieaas  as  by  pro- 
ducing a  similar  artiele  to  serve  as  a  yallsni :  a  singla 
aeiiteaoo  in  a  book  aiay  ba  a  sulBcleot  sjicsisiiB  of  too 
whole  performance. 

In  the  moral  sense  yaMim  respects  the  whole  eo» 
duct  or  behaviour;  epeamem  only  indlvldtta]  aethmsL 
The  female  who  devotes  her  time  and  atieafloQlo  tlia 

•  Vide  Oliaid:  **  Oople,  modila.** 
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of  her  flUBlIy  md  Um  educadoo  of  ber 
[iif  to  a  jNUtMn  to  tboM  of  ber  aex  who  depate 
Ibe'wboto  coaeern  to  Um  care  of  othef*.  A  person 
pivee  but  en  unfortunate  ntdwum  of  bis  boasted  sin- 
cerity, wbo  is  fiMind  guilty  of  an  evaaion;  ^Xeno- 
phoa,  in  tbe  life  of  his  imaginary  prince,  whom  bede- 
eeribes  as  a  puttem  for  real  ones,  is  always  eelebra- 
ling  tiie  philanthropy  or  good-nature  of  bis  bera'— 
Addison.  '  We  know  nothing  of  tbe  scanty  Jargon 
of  our  barbarous  ancestors;  but  we  have  necimens 
of  our  language  when  it  bcMn  to  be  adapted  to  civil 
and  religious  purposes,  and  find  It  such  as  might  oatu- 
raUjr  be  eipected,  artlesi  and  simple.'— Johvbom. 

EXAMPLE,  PATTERN,  ENSABfPLB. 

Exmmple^  In  Latin  «zeM|i<«si,Tery  probably  changed 
from  ezstmulum  and  exsimmlo  or  «Mnila,  signlSes  tbe 
thing  framed  according  to  a  liltenew;  pmtUm^  v.  Copy; 
mtampU  signifies  that  which  is  done  according  to  a 
^wmpU  or  •xampU. 

All  tbteo  words  are  taken  for  that  which  ought  to  be 
Ibllowed:  but  tbe  example  must  be  followed  generally; 
Che  paUem  must  be  fol  towed  particularly,  not  only  as 
to  what,  but  how  a  thing  is  to  be  dune :  the  former 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  Judgement;  llie  lauer  to  guide 
tbe  actions.  Tbe  ezmmpU  comprehends  what  b  either 
to  be  followed  or  avoided ;  the  pattern  only  that  which 
is  to  Iw  followed  or  copied ;  tlte  ensampU  is  a  species 
of  «zasi»<«,the  word  being  employed  only  in  tbesolenin 
style.  The  txtmpU  may  be  presented  either  In  tlie  ob- 
ject Itself,  or  the defcription of  it;  the jisfC^m displays 
Itself  most  completely  in  the  objea  itself;  the  eiwam- 
pU  exists  only  In  the  description.  Those  wbo  know 
what  is  right  stiould  set  the  example  of  practisint  it ; 
and  those  who  persist  in  doing  wrong,  must  be  made 
an  uvrnple  to  deter  otben  from  doing  tbe  same ; 

The  king  of  men  bis  hardy  host  inspires 

Wilb  kMid  eooimaad,  with  great  egasyfss  fires. 

Popi. 
Every <^ in;,  lei  hk%  afp  JiTirt  »rfln.f.n  \»r  \s\\.m\\fy  may,  may 
affi>rd  v\  f  iiJirPi^  cii  ChrlatiAii  viiTiic;  ih<s  dJiliJ  rMny  be 
a  potto  'r  1.1  hit  [itrTvniiiit-3iol  ditM«^ncc  a»iJ£ltjijrulii#>'»: 

ibe  citi      '  '       '.ttrrn  to  hi«  reltnw^ttzfcjid  of 

aobriet;  lo  Uic  Jow»  ;  the  i*n.ldi*r  may 

be  apd  .  i«  hl«  comradt* ;  *  The  fa-ry 

way  of  w  iini-ij,  fl^  ^\i.  Lvvdtii  nK*  ii^  is  more  difficult 
than  any  (4h«i  \h»\  M\*:HAm  qp*iii  Uifl  pii«:L*s  ranry,  t)e> 
cause  Iw  tnut  nm  pt^ftfm  in  fMiJnw  U\  it.'— AoDi^on. 
OurStviTjr  fm-  f-n  us  no  rj^inpU  of  Ctiriili^o  ri«r« 
fecilon,  h^  III'  It  V.I-  « 'iL'lii  ipt  lititratr,  fllthouch  wi?  f.un- 
Dot copy  11.  tiM^  £f c r t it[ Lj re ctnarnciers  s rft dt b v«' niii( m- 
§mmple»  for  our  teaming; 

Sir  Knight,  that  doest  that  voyage  rashly  take, 

By  this  forbidden  wav  in  my  desplght, 

DoetC  by  other's  death  sasasipfe  take.— SpiwanL 

EXAlfPLE,  PRECEDENT. 
ExampU,  v.  Example ;  jreeedenl^  from  the  Latin 
preeedem*  preceding,  sisnioes  by  distinction  that  pre- 
cedint  which  is  entitled  to  notice. 

B<»th  these  terms  apply  to  that  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  mndo  a  rule ;  but  the  example  is  commonly 
present  or  before  our  eyes;  the  precedent  Is  property 
something  pnst :  the  example  may  derive  its  authority 
from  the  Individual ;  the  precedent  acquires  its  sanc- 
tion from  time  and  common  consent :  we  are  led  by  the 
example,  or  we  copy  the  example;  we  are  guided  or 
governed  by  the  precedent.     The  former  is  a  private 
and  often  a  partial  aflbir ;  the  latter  Is  a  publick  and 
often  a  national  concern :  we  quote  txampUe  in  litera- 
ture, and  precedente  In  law ; 
Thames!  the  most  lov*d  of  all  the  ocean's  sons, 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee !  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example^  as  It  is  my  theme.— Dknhax. 
<  At  the  revolution  they  threw  a  polltlclc  veil  over  every 
circumstance  which  might  furnish  a  precedent  for  any 
future  departure  from  what  they  had  then  settled  for 
ever.*— Burks. 

EXAMPLE,  INSTANCE. 
EftmmpU  (e.  Example,  satfcm)  refers  f n  this  ease  to 
tiM  thing;  rasiaiics, from  tbe  Latin  nwCs,  sffOlAei  Ibat 
wlUflli  iiaads  or  strvai  M  A  raiUiw  point. 


The  atmmpU  Is  set  forth  by  wiy  of  ilhistratloo  or 
instruction ;  tbe  in^CoMes  is  adduced  by  way  of  evi- 
dence or  proof.  Every  inelanee  may  serve  as  aa 
example,  but  every  example  is  not  an  tastaacs.  Tlie 
example  consists  of  moral  or  intellectual  objects;  the 
tMJta«c«  consists  of  actions  only.  Rules  are  illustrated 
by  examplee  ; 

Let  me,  my  son,  an  ancient  fkct  unfold, 

A  great  example  drawn  from  limes  of  old.— Pops. 

Characteri  are  Illustrated  by  instance* ;  *  Many  ra- 
etancee  may  bo  produced,  from  good  authorities,  that 
children  actually  suck  in  tbe  several  passions  and  de- 
praved inclinstions  of  their  nurses.*— Stkblb.  Tbe 
best  mode  of  instructing  children  is  bv  furnishing  them 
with  examples  for  every  rule  that  Is  laid  down;  tlM 
Roman  history  Airnlshes  us  with  many  extraordiiiary 
inttamtes  of  self-devotion  for  their  country. 


FIGURE,  BIETAPHOR.  ALLEGORY,  EMBLEM, 
BYMBOL,  TYPE. 

Fifwre,  In  Latin  figwa,  ttnmfinge  to  feign,  signifies 
any  thing  psinted  or  feigned  bv  tbe  mind ;  metapker, 
in  Greek  pera4^>p^  from  ptra^pu  to  transfer,  signifies 
a  transfer  of  one  ohiect  to  another ;  aUegorp.  in  Greek 
dXXnyopla,  from  dXXof  another  thing,  and  dvopcdw  to 
relate,  signifies  the  relation  of  something  under  a  bor- 
rowed forui ;  embUm,  In  Greek  iitBXiiuh  from  ipfidXXu 
to  impress,  signifies  the  tiling  siamped  on  as  a  mark; 

Sfmbel,  from  the  Greek  ffe/ijStdAXw  to  consider  atten- 
vely,  rignlfles  tbe  thing  cast  or  conceived  in  the  mind, 
from  its  analogy  to  represent  something  else ;  tppe.  In 
Greek  riiro§,  from  rvsrw  to  strike  or  stamp,  sIgniAea 
an  image  of  something  that  Is  stamped  on  somethinf 
else. 

Likeness  between  two  objects  by  which  one  is  mads 
to  represent  the  otlier,  is  the  common  idea  in  the  sig- 
nification of  tliese  terms.  Fifnre  is  the  most  general 
of  these  terms,  comprehending  every  thing  which  is 
JUgnred  by  means  of  the  imagination ;  the  rest  are  bat 
modes  of  the  Jiffure,  Tlie  figtare  consists  either  la 
words  or  In  thincs  generally :  we  may  have  a  Jlgnra 
in  expression,  a  figure  on  paper,  a  Jigure  on  wood  or 
stone,  and  tbe  like.  It  Is  the  buslncM  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  draw  figures  out  of  any  thing ;  '  The  spring 
bears  the  same  Jignre  among  the  seasons  of  tlie  year, 
that  tbe  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of  the  day, 
or  youth  among  the  stages  of  life.*— Addisom.  Th« 
metapher  and  allegory  consist  of  a  representation  br 
means  of  words  only :  tbe  figure,  in  this  case,  is  any 
representation  which  the  mind  makes  to  itself  of  a  re- 
semblance between  objects,  which  is  properly  a  figura 
of  thought,  which  when  clothed  in  words  is  a  figure  of 
speech :  the  metapher  Is  a  figure  of  speech  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  by  which  a  word  acquires  other  meaninfs 
besides  that  which  Is  originally  affixed  to  it;  as  when 
the  term  head,  which  properly  signifies  a  psrt  of  tba 
body,  is  applied  tq  tlie  leader  of  an  army ;  *  No  man 
had  a  happier  maniter  of  expressing  tbe  afifections  of 
one  senw  by  metavhare  taken  (Voin  another  than  Mil- 
ton.'—Burkk.  The  allegory  Is  a  continued  wutapker 
when  attributes,  modes  and  actioas  are  applied  to  the 
objects  thus  jfrHTsif,  as  in  the  ailegoru  of  sin  and  death 
in  Milton ;  •  Virgil  has  cast  tbe  whole  system  of  Pla- 
tonick  philosophy,  so  far  as  regards  the  soul  of  man, 
into  beautifol  alUgoriee.*—ADtnaom. 

Ttie  emblem  Is  that  sort  of  figure  of  thought  by  which 
we  make  corporeal  objects  to  stand  for  moral  proper* 
ties:  thus  the  dove  is  lepresentsd  as  the  emblem  of 
meekness,  or  the  bee-hive  is  conceived  to  be  tbe  «ai*<«ai 
of  industry ;  *  The  stork  *m  the  emblem  of  Uue  piety .'^ 
BsAUMOHT.  The  eymbol  is  tliat  species  of  na^taR 
which  is  converted  into  a  constituted  sign  among  men : 
thus  the  olive  and  laurd  are  tbe  eymbote  of  peace,  and 
bave  been  recognised  as  such  among  barbarous  as  well 
as  enlightened  nations ;  *  T  need  not  mention  the  Just- 
ness of  thought  which  Is  observed  in  the  generation  of 
these  eymbolieal  persons  (in  Milton's  allegory  of  sin 
and  death).*— Addison.  The  type  Is  that  species  of 
emblem  by  which  one  object  Is  made  to  represent  an- 
other mystically ;  It  Is,  therefore,  only  employed  in  ra- 
llglous  matters,  particularlv  in  relation  to  tbe  coming, 
tbe  office,  and  the  death  or  our  Saviour ;  in  this  man- 
ner the  offering  of  Isaac  Is  considered  as  a  Ifps  of  our 
Saviour's  oflaarinf  himself  aa  an  atooing  sscfifiot 
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<  All  tlMranarktble  «T«Dti  uidflr  the  law  wmt  pffu 
of  Cbrlst*— BI.AUU 


PARABLE,  ALLEGORY. 

PvrahUiin  French  pToM*,  Greek  wapafioXil  from 

«apd3dAXw  slcnifie*  wluit  l«  tliro^n  out  or  set  before 

one.Vii  lieu  of  eomeUiijif  wlikh  it  leaembles ;  •Uegory, 

'  *  StSkthem  terms  Imply  ■  Teiled  mode  of  ipeech, 
which  terves  uiore  or  le«  to  conceal  the  main  object 
of  the  disc<iur*e  by  proMOting  it  uoder  the  appearance 
of  fomething  elM,  which  accords  with  it  in  tnoA  of  the 
partlculais:  the»«r«M«la  mostly  employed  for  moral 
purposes ;  the  alugory  In  describing  historical  eveota. 

The  pwrmkU  substitutes  some  other  subject  or  agent, 
who  is  represented  under  a  character  that  is  suitable 
to  the  one  referred  to.  In  the  lUUgorg  are  introduced 
strange  and  arbitrary  persons  in  the  place  of  the  real 
personages,  or  imaginary  characteristicks  and  circum- 
stances are  ascribed  to  real  persons. 

The  parMbU  is  principally  employed  In  the  sacred 
writings;  the  alUgorf  forms  a  grand  feature  la  the 
productkMM  of  the  eastern  nations. 

SIMILE,  SIMILITUDE,  COMPARISON. 
Bimilt  and  gtmilitude  are  both  drawn  fVom  the  Latin 
»imUu  like :  the  former  signifying  tlie  thing  that  is  like : 
the  latter  either  the  thing  that  is  like,  or  the  quality  of 
being  like :  In  the  former  sense  only  it  is  to  be  compared 
with  simile^  wl>en  employed  as  a  figure  of  speech  or 
thought :  every  thing  Is  a  #iiiii7«  which  associates  ob- 
jects together  on  account  of  any  real  or  supposed  like* 
ness  between  tliem ;  but  a  $iwnlitmd«  signifies  a  pro- 
longed or  continued  timiU.  Tiie  latter  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words,  as  when  we  sav  tiie  god-like 
Achilles;  but  the  former  enters  into  minute  circum- 
stances of  eomp9Ht0nj  as  when  Homer  cffm^ore*  any 
of  his  heroes  luting  and  defending  themselTcs  against 
multitudes  to  lions  who  are  attacked  by  dogs  and  men. 
Every  nwnU  is  more  or  less  a  eomp^riton^  but  every 
e0mpariton  Is  not  a  rimiU :  the  latter  cowtpmrt*  things 
only  as  far  as  they  are  alike ;  but  the  former  extends 
to  those  things  which  are  different.  In  this  manner, 
there  may  be  a  evmparUon.  between  large  thinn  and 
■mall,  although  there  can  be  no  good  fimiU;  *  There 
are  also  several  noble  simile*  and  allu«i<>ns  in  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost.*— A DDisuN.  *Siich  as  have  a 
natural  bent  to  solitude  (to  carry  on  the  former  stsiiit- 
tnde)  are  like  waters  which  may  be  forced  into  foun- 
tains.*—Pors.  '  Your  image  of  worshipping  once  a 
year  In  a  certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but 
a  comforitonf  and  »imiU  noo  est  Idem.'— Jobmsoh. 


LIKENESS,  RESEMBLANCE,  SIMILARITT, 
OR  SIMILITUDE. 

UketuMs  denotes  the  quality  of  being  oHkt  (e. 
Kqual) :  rttemblante^  from  resemble^  compounded  of 
re  and  Btmble^  In  French  aewibler,  Latin  timuloj  signl- 
fles  putting  on  the  form  of  another  thing  i  timiUritf^ 
In  Latin  stsiiiaritas,  from  stsitiis,  in  Greek  hftaybs 
tike,  from  the  Hebmw  ^DO  an  image,  denotes  the  ab- 
stract property  of  likeness. 

Likeness  Is  the  most  genera),  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  familiar,  term  of  the  three ;  it  respects  either 
external  or  internal  properties:  resemblanee  respects 
onlv  the  external  properties ;  timilaritp  only  the  in- 
ternal properties:  we  speak  of  a  likeness  between  two 
persons ;  of  a  restmbUnee  in  the  cast  of  the  eye.^  re- 
tembUtus  in  the  form  or  figure ;  of  a  $imiUritp  in  afs 
and  disposition. 

JJkenets  is  said  only  of  that  which  Is  actual;  re- 
seMi/oacf  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  apparent:  the 
iikeness  coiisists  of  something  specifick;  the  resem- 
blanee  may  be  only  partial  and  contingent  A  thing 
Is  said  to  be,  but  not  to  appear,  like  another;  it  may, 
however,  have  theshadow of  ^resemblmue :  whatever 
things  are  alike  are  alike  in  their  eft*entlal  properties ; 
but  they  may  resemble  in  a  partial  degree,  or  in  certain 
particulars,  but  aie  otiierwise  etveiitially  difiTerent. 
We  are  roost  like  thn  Divine  Being  m  the  act  of  doing 
good;  tliere  is  nothlni  existing  in  nature  which  has 
not  ceruin  poinu  of  resemblance  with  something  else. 

•  YldaAbbtGiiard:  **  PaiaMe,  ancforia." 


SiatiUritfft  or  n'sifflfWf,  wMch  li  a  falglMr  terni» 

Is  in  the  moral  applleatkNi,  In  regard  to  Ittsmsss,  what 

reaambUmee  is  in  the  physical  sense:  what  Is  miika  baa 

the  same  nature;  what  is  siwUlmr  lias  certain  fiBafuiaa 

of  timiUritm :  in  this  sense  feetincs  ai 

roents  are  aUke^  persons  are  aliAs;  Bute 

/ar,  circcmstances  are  nmUar^  conditkiaa  ate  aimUar, 

Likeneas  excludes  the  idea  of  dHKveoee;  i 

Includes  only  the  idea  of  casual  Hkeneat; 

With  friendly  hand  I  hold  the  gtaas 

To  all  promiscuous  as  they  paas ; 

Shoukl  folly  there  her  likeness  view, 

I  fret  not  that  the  mirror  *s  true.— Moobb. 

So,  hinXresemblantel  on  the marbla  tomb 

The  well-disserobled  lover  stoopiof  staoda, 

For  ever  silent  and  for  eva  sad.— Tbomsoii. 

'  Rochefoucault  frequently  makes  use  of  the 

a  mode  of  speaking  the  most  tiresome  of  any,  by 

siaulartCir  of  the  periods.'— WAaroa.    *  As  It      ' 

deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  Hke  a  man,  so  tha 

tnde  of  superstition  to  religion  makes  it  the  moca 

formed.*— Bacon. 


LIKENESS,  PICTURE,  IMAGE,  EFFIGT. 

In  the  former  article  likeness  b  considered  ts  an  a^ 
stract  term,  but  in  connexion  with  the  words  9tetmr§ 
and  isia#t  it  signifies  the  representation  of  bkenesa: 
pieture^  in  Latin  picturm^  from  pings  to  paint,  Uni- 
fies the  thing  painted;  tsia^«,  in  Latin  itais^,  oo«- 
tracted  from  imitage^  comes  from  imitar  to  imitaia^ 
signliyintan  iroitauon:  i^/y,in  Latin  tfigi*»t  from 
«^nga^  dgnlflcs  that  which  was  fonnad  after  aaotbar 
thing. 

Likeness  Is  a  general  and  indefinite  term;  ^^ctirri 
and  isi^s  express  something  positively  like.  A  Icles- 
ness  is  tlie  work  of  nature  or  art;  if  it  be  tha  work  of 
man,  It  Is  sketched  by  the  pencil,  and  Is  moia  or  loi 
real; 

God,  Moaes  first,  then  David,  did  ln■pir^ 

To  compose  anthenu  for  his  heav'nly  choir; 

To  th*  one  the  style  of  (Hend  he  did  impart, 

On  th*  other  stamp'd  the  liisasss  of  his  heart 

DanuiL 
A  pietnre  Is  either  the  work  of  design  or  accident;  It 
may  be  drawn  by  the  pencil  or  the  pen,  or  it  mav  ba 
found  in  the  incidental  resemblances  of  ihiofi;  k  \m 
more  or  leas  exact; 

Or  else  the  comkk  muse  i  j 

Holds  to  the  worM  a  picture  of  itsdf.  — Taomoa.  ' 
The  Ima^  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  Is  mora  or 
less  striking;  *The  mind  of  man  is  an  image^  not  only 
of  God's  spirituality,  but  of  his  infinity.*— Soirra.  It 
is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  painter  to  produon  a 
likeness;  the  withering  and  failing  off  of  the  leavea 
from  the  trees  in  autumn  is  h pietnre  of  human  natura 
in  its  decline ;  children  are  uequently  the  very  twtmg* 
of  their  parenta. 

A  likeness  Is  that  whkb  is  to  represent  the  actual 
likeness ;  but  an  ^ffigf  is  an  artificial  or  arbitrary  iiiU- 
ness;  *  I  have  read  anmewliere  that  one  of  the  popai 
refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  woiks,  whick 
were  presented  to  him,  because  the  saint  in  his  efigim 
before  the  book,  was  drawn  withjut  a  beard.*— Ai»m— 
SON.  It  may  be  represented  on  wood  or  stone,  or  in 
the  figure  of  a  person,  or  in  the  copy  of  the  figara. 
Artists  produce  likenesses  in  different  manners .  th^ 
carve  efigies^  or  take  impressions  from  those  that  ara 
carved.  Hence  any  thing  dressed  up  in  the  figure  of 
a  man  to  represent  a  particular  person  is  tenoned  hla 
*^lff 


TO  CONTRIVE,  DEVIBE,  INVENT. 

Ckmtrivey  In  French  eontrawtery  compounded  of  cms 
and  trsttver,  signifies  to  find  out  by  putting  together ; 
deristy  compounded  of  de  and  rur,  In  Latin  vt>«s 
seen,  signifies  to  show  or  present  to  tlie  mind :  raven^ 
In  Latin  inventus^  participle  of  invenie.  compounded 
of  til  and  vents,  ngnifies  to  coma  or  bring  Into  tba 
mind. 

To  eontrtee  and  imsedo  not  express  so  mneh  aa  to 
taemt;  we  esatrtsc  and  dsvws  fai  small  matters;  wa 
r  moDaaL    Owttn'swy  aai 


tjiMnt  in  those  of  graaier  i 
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r  ratpect  the  numar  ofdoinf  tblagi ;  MiMiiftiV 
eomprelieRda  the  tctlon  and  tbe  thing  Itaelf ;  the  former 
•re  hot  the  new  fashioning  of  things  that  already 
exist ;  the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation  of  some- 
thing new :  to  contrive  and  dtvis*  are  intentional  ac- 
tions, the  resoltof  a  speciAek  eflbrt;  invention  natu- 
rally arises  trtm  the  exertion  of  an  inherent  power : 
we  require  thought  and  combination  to  cimtriv*  or 
40wef  ingenuity  is  the  faculty  which  is  exerted  in 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war :  of  wiles 
More  unexnert  I  boast  not;  them  let  those 
GMiirtM  woo  need,  or  when  tliey  need,  not  now. 
Milton. 
The  briskest  nectar 
Shan  be  his  drink,  and  all  th'  ambroaial  eatea 
Art  can  devise  for  wanton  appetite, 
Fumiah  his  banquet.— Nabb. 

*  Architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  were  imenied 
with  the  4eslgo  to  lift  up  human  niuure.' — Addison. 

Centriving  requires  even  less  exercise  of  the 
thought*  than  devising:  we  contrive  on  flimlliar  and 
common  occanions ;  we  devise  in  seasons  of  difficulty 
and  trial.  A  eontriv^uue  Is  simple  and  obvious  to  a 
plain  undersunding:  a  device  is  complex  and  far- 
fetched ;  it  requires  a  ready  conception  and  a  degree 
of  art. 

Centrivaneee  serve  to  supply  a  deflctency,  or  in- 
acase  a  convenience ;  devices  are  employed  to  extri- 
cate from  danger,  to  remove  an  evil,  or  forward  a 
•cheme:  the  hictory  of  Robinson  Crusoe  derives  consi- 
derable Interest  from  the  relation  of  the  various  con- 
trivances^ by  which  he  provided  himself  with  the  first 
•nicies  of  necessity  and  comfort ;  tlie  history  of  robbers 
and  adventurers  is  full  of  tlie  various  devices  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  cany  on  their  projects  of  plunder, 
or  e!ude  the  vigilance  or  tlieir  pursuers;  the  hutory  of 
civilised  society  contains  an  account  of  the  various 
inventions  which  have  contributed  to  the  enjoyment 
or  improvement  of  manlUnd. 


DEVICE,  CONTRIVANCE. 

These  nouns,  derived  flrom  the  preceding  verbs, 
have  also  a  similar  distinction. 

There  is  an  exercise  of  an  displaved  in  both  these 
actions;  but  the  former  has  most  or  ingenuity,  trick, 
or  cunning;  the  latter  more  of  deduction  and  plain 
iudgement  in  it  A  device  always  consists  of  some 
Invention  or  something  newly  made ;  a  contrivance 
mostly  respects  the  mode,  arrangement,  or  divposition 
of  things.  Anists  are  employed  in  conceiving  devices  ; 
men  in  general  use  contrivances  fur  the  ordinary  con- 


A  device  is  often  employed  (br  bad  and  fivudulent 
purposes ;  contrivances  mostly  serve  for  Innocent  pur- 
poses of  domestick  life.  Beggars  have  various  de- 
vices Ibr  giving  themselvee  the  npprarance  of  wretch- 
edness and  exciting  the  compassion  of  the  spectator. 
Those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necc«sity  of  supplying 
their  wants  commonly  succeed  by  forming  eontrr- 
vanees  of  which  they  had  imt  before  any  conception. 
Devices  are  the  work  of  the  human  understanding 
only;  contrivance*  are  likewise  formed  by  animals. 

Men  employ  devices  whh  an  intention  eitlier  to 
deceive  or  to  please  otliers;  *  As  I  have  long  lived  in 
Kent,  and  there  often  heard  how  the  Kenti«h  men 
evaded  the  conqueror  by  carrying  green  bongho  over 
their  heads;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  practising  this  de- 
vice against  Mr.  Simper.'— Stkblb.  Animals  have 
their  contrivances  either  to  supply  some  want  or  to 
remove  some  evil ;  '  All  the  temples  as  well  as  liouses 
of  the  Athenians  were  the  effects  of  Nestor's  (the 
architect)  study  and  labour,  insomuch  that  it  was  said, 
**  Sure  Nestor  will  now  be  famous ;  for  the  habitations 
of  gods,  as  well  as  men,  are  built  by  his  contrivance.*'  * 
— Stbblk. 

TO  CONCERT,  CONTRIVE,  MANAGE. 
Osneort  is  either  a  variation  of  consort  a  compa- 
nion, or  fVom  the  Latin  concerto  to  debate  together; 
csnfrtae,  from  confrtot,  perfect  of  contero  to  bruise  to- 
ffetlicr,  signifies  to  pound  or  put  together  In  tbe  mind 
•oaaiofixmaooBpQritfon;  wnmag*,  la  French  aw- 


n^tr,  compounded  of  tha  LaHn  aiaintf  and  tg^t  rif- 
nines  to  lead  by  the  hand. 

Tliere  is  a  secret  understanding  In  concerting; 
invention  in  contriving;  execution  in  managing. 
There  is  mostly  contrivance  and  management  in  com- 
carting;  but  there  is  not  always  concerting  in  cou' 
trivancc  or  manaf^ement.  Measures  are  concsrtad; 
schemes  are  contrtved;  adhirs  are  managed. 

Two  parties  at  least  are  requisite  in  concerting^  ona 
is  sufficient  for  contriving  and  managing.  Concerting 
is  always  employed  in  all  secret  trnnsaciions;  contrt- 
vance  and  management  are  used  IndiffisrentJy. 

Robbers  who  nave  determined  on  any  scheme  of 
plunder  concert  together  tlie  means  of  carrying  their 
project  into  execution ;  *  Modem  atatcsiiteti  are  cms- 
csrting  schemes  and  engaaed  in  ttie  depth  of  politicks, 
at  the  time  when  their  forefatliers  were  laid  down 
quietly  to  rest,  and  had  nothing  In  their  hejids  but 
dreams.*— Stbblb.  Thieves  contrive  various  devlcea 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police;  *  When  Cssar 
was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  mint,  he  placed  the  figure 
of  an  dephant  upon  the  reverse  of  tlie  publick  money: 
the  word  Cnsar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Punick 
language.  This  was  artfully  contrived  by  C»sar ;  be- 
cause it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  hia 
own  figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth.'— 
Addison.  Those  who  have  any  thing  bad  to  do 
manage  their  concerns  in  the  dark ;  '  It  Is  the  great  act 
and  secret  of  Christianity,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase, 
to  manage  our  actions  to  the  besi  advantage.*— Ao* 

DISON. 

Those  who  are  debarred  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
each  other  unrestrainedly,  concert  measures  for  meet- 
ing privately.  The  ingenuity  of  a  person  is  frequently 
displayed  In  the  contrivances  by  which  he  stiives  to 
help  himself  out  of  his  troubles.  Whenever  there  ara 
many  parties  Interested  in  a  concern,  It  is  never  so  well 
managed  as  when  it  is  in  tbe  hands  of  one  individttal 
suitauy  qualified. 

DESIGN,  PURPOSE,  INTEND,  MEAN. 

Design.  fVom  the  Latin  designare^  signifies  to  mark 
out  as  with  a  pen  or  pencil ;  jntrpose^  like  proposst 
conies  from  the  Latin  preposni^  perfect  of  propona^ 
signifying  to  set  before  one's  mind  as  an  object  of  pur- 
suit ;  intend^  in  Latin  intendo  to  bend  towards,  signi- 
fies the  bending  of  the  mind  towards  an  object;  aisan, 
in  Saxon  maenen,  German,  4bc  meinen^  is  probably 
connected  with  the  word  mind,  signifying  to  have  in 
the  mind. 

Design  and  purpose  are  terms  of  higher  Import  than 
intend  and  si«aii,  which  are  in  familiar  use;  the  latter 
still  more  so  tiian  the  former.  The  design  embracea 
many  objects ;  the  purpose  consists  of  oiily  one:*  the 
former  supposes  something  studied  and  methodical,  It 
requires  reflection ;  the  latter  supposes  something  fixed 
and  determinate,  it  requires  resolution.  A  design  la 
atuinaUe ;  a  purpose  is  steady.  Wo  speak  of  the  ^ 
sign  as  It  regards  the  thing  conceived ;  we  speak  of  tha 
purpose  as  it  regards  the  temper  of  the  person.  Men 
of  a  sanguine  or  aspiring  character  are  apt  to  form  d^ 
sipns  which  cannot  be  carried  Into  execution ;  who* 
ever  wishes  to  keep  true  to  YAm  purpose  must  mt  Ustaa 
to  many  oounseikirs; 

Jove  honours  me  and  favours  my  designs^ 
His  pleasure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines. 

Pops. 
Proud  as  he  Is,  that  iron  heart  retains 
His  stubborn  purpose^  and  his  friends  disdalna. 

POPB. 

The  purpose  Is  the  thing  proposed  or  set  before  tha 
mind ;  the  intention  is  the  thing  to  which  the  mind 
bends  or  inclines:  purpose  and  mCMid differ thcrefbra 
both  in  the  nature  of  the  action  aiid  the  object ;  we 
purpose  seriously ;  we  intend  vaguely :  we  set  about 
that  which  we  purposs ;  we  may  delay  that  which  wa 
have  only  intended:  the  execution  of  one's  purposs 
rests  mostly  with  one's  self;  the  fulfilment  of  an  iw 
tention  depends  upon  circumstances:  a  man  of  a  reso- 
lute temper  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purposs  bv 
trifling  objects ;  we  may  be  disappointed  in  our  intstt' 
Uons  by  a  variety  of  unforeseen  but  uooootroUabIa 
evanta. 

*  Vide  Tmalar :  "  IntantloD,  daatgn." 
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MmMf  wMeb  li  AtarmtllofMlMrof  coAnqofiloie, 
Jiflbrt  but  little  froni  imtmd,  exeepc  that  it  to  uw^  fbr 
Bort  flMiMlv  ob)Ml«:  to  wumm  to  limply  to  bav«  tn 
the  mintf ;  to  mtmd  to  to  tout  vrlto  tiM  nt*md  lownda 


» pnudoMte  or  de- 


ny thhif. 


•  to  always  appltod  to 
flnileobfect; 

And  I  perauade  me  God  bath  not  pennttted 
Bto  aueiigth  again  to  grow,  were  not  htojnwyttt 
Tb  use  blm  further  yet. 
JnUni  and  eMm  to  that  wMch  to  general  or  remote; 
*The  fnda  would  not  have  ddlvered  a  aoul  ipto  the 
body,  which  bath  anas  and  toga,  inamimeiito  of  ' 
but  that  It  were  inrtndad  the  mind  abooldemphqr 

•Hhl»MST. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attala'd  than  (bte 
JHeant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  mvkH. 

MiLToir. 
We  piirp0f  to  ael  oat  at  a  certain  time  or  go  a  cer- 
tain route;  we  mmh  to  let  out  as aooo  aa  we  can,  and 
pB  the  way  that  aball  be  found  moat  agreeabto;  the 
BMwaltot  duignM  by  bto  wriUnga  to  eflfect  a  reformation 
iu  tha  manneriof  oMn:  a  writer  ^arpMet  lo  treat  on 
a  given  aiAjea  in  fome  particular  manner;  it  to  ridU 
culoua  to  lay  doivn  rulea  which  are  not  tafm d>d  to  be 
kept;  aabooestOMuialwayaawaiMloaatiafy  bto  ere- 
ditora. 

Dt$ign  and  patyaM  are  ulten  aooeiimes  in  the 
abstract  acnae;  intind  and  auaii  alwaya  in  oonnejtioa 
withtbeafintwbo«»i«iu<»oraM«««.*  wereeadcMJfn 
In  the  whole  creation,  which  leada  ua  to  reilect  on  Uie 
wladom  and  goodwsaa  of  the  Creator ;  whenever  we 
aee  anything  done  we  are  led  to  inquire  tlio  pmrp0»t 
fur  which  it  to  done;  or  are  desirous  of  knowing  tlie 
tn(«iUMa  of  tlie  person  for  so  doing:  things  are  said  to 
ha  done  with  a  tUsi^*^  la  opposition  to  that  which  hap- 
pens by  chance ;  ihey  are  said  to  be  done  for  a  mi»7mc, 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  »vnM««  which  to  ex- 
pected to  result  (Vom  them.  Dtnfn,  when  not  ez- 
preaaly  qualitted  by  a  contrary  epHhet,  w  naed  In  a  bed 
nanae  in  connexion  with  a  particular  agent;  pmrpt9, 
inU$Uiom^  and  mtmrning  in  an  indifferent  aenae:  a  de- 
signing  peraoo  to  Aill  of  latent  and  Intereated  dcs^fna; 
Hto  dem  dstign  unlmown,  the  hoalB  approve 
Atrldes'  speech.--PoPB. 
There  Is  nothing  so  good  that  it  may  not  be  made  to 
•erve  the /«if7«MS  of  thoae  who  are  bad ; 

Change  this  purmo»§^ 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  muat 
Lead  on  to  aooM  foul  lasue. 
-The  imitntinu  of  a  man  muat  aKraya  be  Ukeo  Into 
ithe  account  when  we  are  formlna  an  estimate  of  hto 
.nctlona;  *  I  wiah  others  the  same  teisaijea  and  greater 
«ucccaaea.*— Tbhvlb.     Ignorant    people  ft^qoently 
mm»  much  better  than  tliey  do. 

Nothing  can  evince  greater  depravity  of  mind  than 
MrignmUf  to  rob  anotlier  of  bto  good  name ;  when  a 
.person  wishes  to  get  any  informatton  he  frp0srit 
•dlrectt  hto  discouive  tn  the  subject  upon  wlrieh  he 
<idesires  to  be  informed;  If  wemnalmtisnalhrlncarUie 
^topleaaure  of  anotlier,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  our  mle> 
fortune  rather  than  our  fault ;  it  to  not  enough  for  our 
endeavours  to  be  well  ais oni,  if  they  be  not  alao  well 
^dhrected; 

Tlien  first  Pnlf  darous  the  silence  broke. 
Long  weigb*d  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  apolce : 
How  on,  my  brotlier !  thy  reproach  I  bear, 
For  words  well  auoal  and  sentiments  sincere. 

Pops. 


DESIGN,  PLAN,  SCHEME,  PROJECT. 


of  any  bulldinf  or  object;  tektmt^  in  Latin  sdUsui, 

"  -  '       -  B  the  '        '-  " 


^„  f^***  or  figure,  stgnlfiea  tlie  thing 

•4rawn  out  la  the  mind;  vr^ect,  In  Latin  pr ^ 

fkom  projiei»^  compounded  of  pro  and  jaeiot 

to  cast  or  put  forth,  that  ia,  the  thing  propoaed. 

ArtangMBMt  to  tt»  Mn  oommmi  to  timt 


the  dts^  inehadaa  the  thtag  tbtt  to  la  ha  I  _ 
about;  the  pUm  inclodea  tha  means  by  which  h  to  to 
be  brought  about:  ad««t/«waaformed  Inthe  ttaMoC 
Jamea  L  for  overtnnitng  the  gaiemawim  of  the  coon- 
try;  the  Wua  by  which  thto  waa  lo  have  been  maliaad, 
rnaatoiBd  hi  phaeing  gnnpowder  under  the  pnrlJaaMin 
house  and  Mnwiag  up  the  asssiiiMy ;  *  la  he  a  pmdant 
man,  aa  to  hto  temporal  eatalc,  that  laya  dmigut  oidy 
for  a  day  wlthoot  aay  praapect  to  the  remaiuiag  part 
of  hto  lllb  r— TiLLOTsoN.  *  It  waa  at  Marseilles  that 
Virgil  formed  the  plan,  and  collected  the  oiateriala,  of 
all  thoae  eualtoat  plecca  wiikh  he  afterward  finiabed.* 
—Waub. 

A  duign  to  to  be  estimated  according  to  ito  intrfnaick 
worth :  a  pUm  to  to  be  eadmaied  according  to  Ito  rela- 
tive value,  or  fitness  for  the  d$$ign :  a  deaign  to  oobia 
or  wicked ;  a  plan  to  practicable :  every  founder  of  a 
charitabto  institution  may  be  euppoaed  to  have  a  good 
d$$ign :  but  tie  may  adopt  an  erroneous  pUcm  for  ob- 
taining the  end  prouoead. 

id  ^fW«ct  reaped  both  the  end  and  tha 
wblcb  makea  them  analofous  to  dtngn  and 
pUm :  the  dtngn  atimulatea  to  action ;  Uie  pUm  da* 
terminea  the  mode  of  action :  the  •cUwu  and  wr^jut 
consist  most  la  speculation:  tlie  dtsign  and  pUm  ara 
equally  practical,  and  aeUed  to  the  ordinary  and  im- 
mediate circumatancea  of  life :  the  9ck$m*  and  prtjmt 
are  contrived  or  conceived  for  extrannlinary  or  rmra 
ooeasiooa :  no  man  takea  any  step  without  a  dttign  ; 
a  general  forms  the  aloa  of  lito  campaign ;  adveutn- 
roua  men  are  alwayslorming  scA«aM«  for  gaining  money; 
ambitious  nMnarcha  are  Aiu  of  pr^tcU  iot  iocreaakig 


Tlie  happy  people  In  their  waxen  eelto 
Sat  tendii^  poMIek  carea,  and  platmlag  schsaMt 
Of  temperance  for  wiater  poor.— Taasaan. 
Manhood  to  led  on  (h>m  hope  to  hope,  and  tnm  /ra* 
jtU  to  ^r»/ee(.*— JoHiiaoN. 

Sektmt  and  project  diflbr  principally  in  ttie  magni- 
tude of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied;  tha 
former  being  much  less  vaac  and  eiisiwlre  than  thn 
latter :  a  •ektms  may  be  formed  by  an  individual  for 
attaining  any  trlfilng  advantage ;  pr^jtcu  are  mosHf 
couoeiTed  In  matters  of  aiate,  or  of  pobHck  laterssl; 
the  meiropolto  abouada  with  peiaons  whose  InvenHvn 
facultlea  are  busy  In  devising  adtoaus,  either  of  a 
commercial,  a  literary,  a  phtloaopbical,  or  political 
deacrlptlon,  by  which  they  propoae  great  advantafsa 
lo  the  publick,  but  atill  greater  tu  themselves ;  theirs- 
jtU  of  universal  conquest  which  entered  Into  the  wild 
apeculatiooa  of  Atexander  the  Great,  did  iiot,v  '^ 
nataly  for  the  worki,  periab  at  hto  death. 


TO  PURPOSE,  PROPOSE. 

We  pwpoM  (e.  To  design)  that  whteh  -to  near  M. 
hand,  or  immediately  to  be  set  about ;  we  pt^peet  that 
which  to  more  distant :  the  former  requires  the  settinc 
before  one*s  mind,  the  latter  requirea  deliberation  and 
plan.  We  aafyass  many  things  which  we  never  think 
worth  while  doing:  but  we  ought  not  to  /rsasss  aaj 
thing  to  ourselves,  which  to  not  of  too  much  Import- 
aoee  to  be  lightly  ado|ited  or  rejected.  We  yfsaa 
to  go  to  town  on  a  certain  day ; 

When  listening  PhikNnela  deigna 
To  let  them  Joy,  and  pmrptee  in  thought 
Elate  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 

TBOMaoc 
We  prepoee  to  apend  our  time  tn  a  particular  atody 
*  There  are  hot  two  plans  on  which  any  man  can 
prwpte  to  conduct  himself  through  the  aangan  and 
"  of  human  lifo.*—BLAti. 


INTENT,  INTENSE. 
hunt  and  tiil«iiM  are  both  derived  from  tha  vti* 
to  intend,  signifying  to  stretch  towards  a  point,  or  to 
a  great  degree:  the  former  to  said  only  of  the  peraoo 
or  mind;  the  latter  qualifies  things  in  general:  a  per- 
eon  to  intent  when  hto  mind  to  on  tha  stretch  mwarda 
an  ob)eet;  hto  application  to  nit«as«  when  hto  mind  to 
for  a  comlnuance  cfoaely  fixed  on  certain  objeeto:  coU 
to  imlem$*  when  it  saama  to  be  wound  up  to  ito  hlghiaf 
Idick;  'ThMthrnffU  qdrit cnHtaoidly acdvo «■! 
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<ii<tfil  to  Mdoee.*— 4loirrH.  *  Mutual  Ikman  iMt« 
vreny  iMffBC  an  tnfeiuf  aflbctloD  in  getMnms  mliid*.' 
— Spbctatob. 

SAKE,  ACCOUNT,  REASON,  PURPOSE,  END. 
TbeM  feniw,  all  employad  adTwbiallj  modify  or 
eonneet  proposltiom :  banoa,  ona  aaya,  for  hia  take, 
OQ  hia  aeeouHif  for  thia  reoaon,  for  thla  fwrpa$*,  and 
to  thia  end. 

Sakt,  which  comaa  fhrni  tba  word  to  aaalc,  ia 
mostly  aaid  oT  paraoni;  what  ia  doiia  for  a  peraoa*a 
uJct  ia  tha  aama  aa  beeanaa  of  hia  aaekinf  or  at  hia 
da*irr ;  ona  may,  howavar,  aav  in  refard  to  tlUon,  for 
tba  MWt  of  food  ordar,  implying  what  good  ordar  re- 
qoireo :  aeeount  ia  indilforeocly  employad  for  paraona 
or  thinga ;  what  ia  dona  on  a  peraon*a  aeooim<  ia  done 
inhiabahair,andforhia  Imaraat ;  what  ia  dona  on  ao- 
cwnt  of  indiapoaitlon  ia  dona  in  couaeqaanca  of  it,  tba 
Indlapoaition  baing  tba  canaa :  remaonj  purp^att  and 
tHd  ara  appltad  to  thinga  only :  wa  apaak  of  tba  rea- 
son—t>kt  thing  that  JnatiOaa;  wa  axplain  why  wa 


do  a  thing  whan  wa  any  wa  do  It  for  thia  or  that  rto- 
90H :  wa  aprali  oTtha  purpose  and  tba  end  by  way  of 
azplaioing  tba  natore  of  tba  thing :  tba  propriety  of 
.     .  onieaa 


maaanrea  eannoi  ba  known  i 


I  wa  linow  tba 


purpoe*  for  which  they  wara  dona ;  nor  will  a  pru- 
dent paraon  ba  aatiaflad  to  follow  any  eooraa,  nnlaaa 
ha  knowa  to  what  end  it  will  lead. 


EXPEDIENT,  RESOURCE. 

The  expedient  la  an  artUldal  maana ;  the  raaoKrea 
ia  a  natoral  meana:  a  canning  man  ia  (hiilfVil  in  ex- 
pediente;  a  fortonata  roan  abonnda  In  ruourcea : 
Roblnaoo  Cmaoa  adopted  erary  expedient  in  order 
to  prolong  hia  axiatanca,  at  a  time  when  bla  retowcee 
waraattbalowcatabb;  *  When  there  bappana  to  be 
any  thing  ridlcnloiia  in  a  viaaga,  the  beat  expedient 
ia  fiw  tlM  owner  to  be  pleaaant  upon  himaelf.*— 
Stbblb.  *  Since  tlte  aeoonpUalunent  of  the  revoln- 
tion,  France  hm  deatroyad  every  rcMmrea  of  tba 
atata  wbkh  dapeoda  npoo  opinioo.*— Bdrkb. 


THE  END. 


^ 
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